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PREFACE 


T  the  merit  of  a  Work  may  be  estimated  from  the  universality  of  its  reception, 
Plutarch's  Lives  have  a  claim  to  the  first  honours  of  Literature.  No  book  has 
been  more  generally  sought  after,  or  read  with  greater  avidity.  It  was  one  of  the 
ffrst  that  were  brought  out  of  the  retreats  of  the  learned,  and  translated  into  the 
modem  languages.  Amiot,  Abbe  of  Bellozane,  published  a  French  translation  of  it 
in  the  reign  of  llenry  the  Second ;  and  from  that  work  it  was  translated  into  En 
glish,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  are  not  willing  to  allow  Shakspeare  much  learning,  that 
he  availed  himself  of  the  last-mentioned  translation;  but  they  seem  to  forget  that, 
in  order  to  support  their  arguments  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
prove  that  Plato  too  was  translated  into  English  at  the  same  time;  for  the  cele- 
brated soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  is  taken  almost  verbatim,  from  that  phi- 
losopher ;  yet  we  have  never  found  that  Plato  was  translated  in  those  times 

Amiot  was  a  man  of  great  industry  £ind  considerable  learning.  He  sought  dil- 
igently in  the  libraries  of  Rome  and  Venice  for  those  Lives  of  Plutarch  which  are 
.ost;  and  though  his  search  was  unsuccessful,  it  had  this  good  effect,  that,  by 
meeting  with  a  variety  of  manuscripts,  and  comparing  them  with  the  printed 
copies,  he  was  enabled  in  many  places  to  rectify  the  text.  This  was  a  very  es- 
sential circumsteince ;  for  few  ancient  writers  had  suflfered  more  than  Plutarch 
from  the  carelessness  of  printers  and  transcribers;  and,  with  all  his  merit,  it  was 
his  fate,  for  a  long  time,  to  find  no  able  restorer.  The  Schoolmen  despised  his 
Greek,  because  it  had  not  the  purity  of  Xenophon,  nor  the  attic  terseness  of  Aris- 
tophanes; and,  on  that  account,  verr  unreasonably  bestowed  their  labours  on  those 
that  wanted  them  less.  Amiot's  T^ranslation  was  published  in  the  year  1558;  but 
no  reputable  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Plutarch  appeared  till  that  of  Paris  in 
1624.  The  above-mentioned  translation,  however,  though  drawn  from  an  imper- 
fect text,  passed  through  many  editions,  and  was  still  read,  till  Dacier,  under  bet- 
ter auspices,  and  in  better  times,  attempted  a  new  one  ;  which  he  executed  with 
great  elegance,  and  tolerable  accuracy.  The  text  he  followed  was  not  so  correct 
as  might  have  been  wished ;  for  the  London  edition  of  Plutarch  was  not  then  pub- 
lished. However,  the  French  language  being  at  that  time  in  great  perfection, 
and  the  fashionable  language  of  almost  every  court  in  Europe,  Dacier's  transla- 
tion came  not  only  into  the  libraries  but  into  the  hands  of  men.  Plutarch  was  uni- 
versallv  read,  and  no  book  in  those  times  had  a  more  extensive  sale,  or  went 
througli  a  greater  number  of  impressions.  The  translator  had,  indeed,  acquitted 
himself,  in  one  resf>ect,  with  great  happiness.  His  book  was  not  found  to  be 
French  Greek.  He  had  carefully  followed  that  rule,  which  no  translator  ought 
ever  to  lose  sight  of,  the  great  rule  of  humouring  the  genius,  and  maintaining  the 
structure  of  his  own  language.  For  this  purpose  he  frequently  broke  the  long 
and  embarrassed  periods  of  the  Greek  ;  and  by  dividing  and  shortening  them  in 
his  translation,  he  gave  them  greater  perspicuity  and  more  easy  movement.  Yet 
Btill  he  was  faithful  to  his  original ;  and  where  he  did  not  mistake  him,  which  in- 
deed he  seldom  did,  conveyed  his  ideas  with  clearness^  though  not  without  ver- 
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bosity.  His  translation  had  another  distinguished  advantage.  He  enriched  il 
with  a  variety  of  explanatory  notes.  There  are  so  many  readers  who  have  no 
competent  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  antiquity,  the  laws  of  the  ancient 
states,  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  the  remoter  and  minuter  parts  of  their 
history  and  genealogy,  that  to  have  an  account  of  these  matters  ever  before  the 
eye,  and  to  travel  with  a  guide  who  is  ready  to  describe  to  us  every  object  we  are 
unacquainted  with,  is  a  privilege  equally  convenient  and  agreeable.  But  here  the 
annotator  ought  to  have  stopped.  Satisfied  with  removing  the  difficulties  usually 
arising  in  the  circumstances  above-mentioned,  he  should  not  have  swelled  his 
pages  with  idle  declamations  on  trite  morals  and  obvious  sentiments.  Amiot'a 
margins,  indeed,  are  every  where  cro^vded  with  such.  In  those  times  they  fol- 
lowed the  method  of  the  old  Divines,  which  was  to  make  practical  improvements 
of  every  matter;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  Dacier,  who  wrote  in  a  more 
enlightened  age,  should  fall  into  that  beaten  track  of  insipid  moralizing,  and  be  at 
pains  to  say  what  every  one  must  know.  Perhaps,  as  the  commentator  of  Plu- 
tarch, he  considered  himself  as  a  kind  of  travelling  companion  to  the  reader;  and 
agreeably  to  the  manners  of  his  country,  he  meant  to  shew  his  politeness  by  never 
holding  his  peace.  The  apology  he  makes  for  deducing  and  detailing  these  flat 
prec«pts,  is  the  view  of  instructing  younger  minds.  He  had  not  philosophy 
enough  to  consider,  that  to  anticipate  the  conclusions  of  such  minds,  in  their  pur- 
suit of  history  and  characters,  is  to  prevent  their  proper  effect.  When  examples 
are  placed  before  them,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  right  inferences ;  but  if  those 
are  made  for  them,  the  didactic  air  of  information  destroys  their  influence. 

After  the  old  English  translation  of  Plutarch,  which  was  professedly  taken  frora 
Amiot's  French,  no  other  appeared  till  the  time  of  Dryden.  That  great  man,  who 
is  never  to  be  m.entioned  without  pity  and  admiration,  was  prevailed  upon,  by 
his  necessities,  to  head  a  company  of  translators ;  and  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his 
glorious  name  to  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  written,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
by  almost  as  many  hands  as  there  w  ere  lives.  That  this  motley  work  was  full  of 
errors,  inequalities,  and  inconsistencies,  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at.  Of 
such  a  variety  of  translators,  it  would  have  been  very  singular  if  some  had  not 
failed  in  learning,  and  some  in  language.  The  truth  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
them  were  deficient  in  both.  Indeed,  their  task  was  not  easy.  To  translate  Plu- 
tarch under  any  circumstances  could  require  no  ordinary  skill  in  the  language  and 
antiquities  of  Greece :  but  to  attempt  it  whilst  the  text  was  in  a  depraved  state ; 
unsettled  and  unrectified  ;  abounding  with  errors,  misnomers,  and  transpositions; 
this  required  much  greater  abilities  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  body  of  translators 
m  general.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  execution  of  their  undertaking,  that 
they  gave  themselves  no  great  concern  about  the  difficulties  that  attended  it.  Some 
few  blundered  at  the  Greek  ;  some  drew  from  the  Scholiast's  Latin ;  and  others, 
more  humble,  trod  scrupulously  in  the  paces  of  Amiot.  Thus  copying  tlie  idioms 
of  different  languages,  they  proceeded  like  the  workmen  at  Babel,  and  fell  into  a 
confusion  of  tongues,  w  hile  they  attempted  to  speak  the  same.  But  the  diversities 
of  style  were  not  the  greatest  fault  of  this  strange  translation.  It  was  full  of  the 
grossest  errors.  Ignorance  on  the  one  hand, and  hastiness  or  negligence  on  the  other, 
had  filled  it  with  absurdities  in  every  life,  and  inaccuracies  in  almost  every  page. 
The  language,  in  general,  was  insupportably  tame,  tedious,  and  embarrassed. 
The  periods  had  no  harmony ;  the  phraseolog}'  had  no  elegance,  no  spirit,  no  pre 
cision.  Yet  this  is  the  last  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  that  has  appeared  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  only  one  that  is  now  read. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  when  Dacier's  translation  came  abroad,  the  proprietor 
of  Dryden's  copy  endeavoured  to  repair  it.  But  how  was  this  done?  Not  by  the 
application  of  learned  men,  who  might  have  rectified  the  errors  by  consulting  the 
original,  but  by  a  mean  recourse  to  the  labours  of  Dacier.  Where  the  French 
translator  had  differed  from  the  English,  the  opinions  of  the  latter  were  religiously 
given  up  ;  and  sometimes  a  period,  and  sometimes  a  page,  were  translated  anew 
from  Dacier;  while  in  due  compliment  to  him,  the  idiom  of  his  language,  and 
every  tour  ([''expression  were  most  scrupulously  preserved.  Nay,  the  editors  of 
that  edition,  which  was  published  in  1727,  did  more.  They  not  only  paid  Dacier 
the  compliment  of  mixing  his  French  with  their  English,  but  while  they  borrowed 
his  notes,  they  adopted  even  the  most  frivolous  and  superfluous  comments  that 
escaped  his  pen 
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Thus  the  Endish  Phitarch's  Lives,  at  first  so  heterogeneous  and  absurd,  re- 
ceived but  little  benefit  from  this  whimsical  reparation.  Dacier's  best  notes  were, 
indeed,  of  some  value ;  but  the  patchwork  alterations  the  editors  had  drawn  from 
his  translation,  made  their  book  appear  still  like  Otway's  Old  Woman,  whose 
gown  of  many  colours  spoke 

variety  of  wretchedness. 

This  translation  continued  in  the  same  form  upwards  of  thirty  years.  But  in 
the  year  1758  the  proprietor  engaged  a  gentleman  of  abilities,  very  dififerent  from 
those  who  had  formerly  been  employed,  to  give  it  a  second  purgation.  He  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man  of  the  best  judgment  and  learning  to 
succeed,  in  an  attempt  ot  that  nature.  That  is  to  say,  he  rectified  a  multitude  oi 
errors,  and  in  many  places  endeavoured  to  mend  the  miserable  language.  Two 
of  the  Lives  he  translated  anew ;  and  this  he  executed  in  such  a  manner,  that,  had 
he  done  the  whole,  the  present  translators  would  never  have  thought  of  the  under- 
taking. But  two  Lives  out  of  fifty  made  a  very  small  part  of  this  great  work ; 
and  though  he  rectified  many  errors  m  the  old  translation,  yet,  where  almost 
every  thing  was  error,  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  escaped  him.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  case.  In  the  course  of  our  Notes  we  had  remarked  a  great  number;  but,  ap- 
prehensive that  such  a  continual  attention  to  the  faults  of  a  former  translation  might 
appear  invidious,  we  expunged  a  greater  part  of  the  remarks,  and  suffered  such 
only  to  remain  as  might  testify  the  propriety  of  our  present  undertaking.  Be- 
sides, though  the  ingenious  reviser  of  the  edition  of  1758  might  repair  the  language 
where  it  svas  most  palpably  deficient,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  alter  the  cast 
and  complexion  of  the  whole.  It  would  still  retain  its  inequalities,  its  tameness,  and 
heavy  march;  its  mixture  of  idioms,  and  the  irksome  train  of  far-connected  pe- 
riods. These  it  still  retains ;  and,  after  all  the  operations  it  has  gone  through, 
remains 

Like  some  patch'd  doghole  eked  with  ends  of  wail! 

In  this  view  of  things,  the  necessity  of  a  new  translation  is  obvious ;  and  the 
hazard  does  not  appear  to  be  great.  With  such  competitors  for  the  public  favour 
the  contest  has  neither  glory  nor  danger  attending  it.  But  the  labour  and  atten- 
tion necessary,  as  well  to  secure  as  to  obtain  that  fevour,  neither  are,  nor  ought  to 
be,  less  :  And  with  whatever  success  the  present  translators  may  be  thought  to 
have  executed  their  undertaking,  they  will  always  at  least  have  the  merit  ot  a  dil- 
igent desire  to  discharge  this  public  duty  faithfully. 

Where  the  text  of  Plutarch  appeared  to  them  erroneous,  they  have  spared  no 
pains,  and  neglected  no  means  in  their  power,  to  rectify  it. 

Sensible  that  the  great  art  of  a  translator  is  to  prevent  the  peculiarities  of  his 
Author's  language  from  stealing  into  his  own,  they  have  been  particularly  attentive 
to  this  point,  and  have  generally  endeavoured  to  keep  their  English  unmixed  with 
Greek.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  is  frequently  a  great 
similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  two  languages  ;  yet  that  resemblance,  in  some 
instances,  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  guard  against  it  on  the  whole.  This 
care  is  of  the  greater  consequence,  because  Plutarch  s  Lives  generally  pass  through 
tlie  hands  of  young  people,  who  ought  to  read  their  own  language  in  its  native  pu- 
rity, unmixed  and  untainted  with  the  idioms  of  different  tongues.  For  their  sakes 
too,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  readers  of  a  different  class,  we  have  omitted  some 
passages  m  the  text,  and  have  only  signified  the  omission  by  asterisms.  Some, 
perhaps,  may  censure  us  for  taking  too  great  a  liberty  with  our  Author  in  this 
circumstance  :  However,  we  must  beg  leave  in  that  instance  to  abide  by  our  own 
opinion ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  we  should  have  censured  no  translator  for  the  same. 
Could  every  thing  of  that  kind  have  been  omitted,  we  should  have  been  still  less 
dissatisfied ;  but  sometimes  the  chain  of  the  narrative  would  not  admit  of  it,  and 
the  disagreeable  parts  were  to  be  got  over  with  as  much  decency  as  possible. 

In  the  descriptions  of  battles,  camps  and  sieges,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we 
may  sometimes  be  mistaken  in  the  military  terms.  We  have  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  be  as  accurate  in  this  respect  as  possible,  and  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
this  kind  of  knowledge  as  well  as  our  situations  would  permit;  but  we  will  not 
promise  the  reader  that  we  have  always  succeeded.     Where  something  seemed 
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to  have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  or  where  the  ellipsis  was  too  violent  for  the  formf  oi 
our  language,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain  the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  or  the 
chain  of  reason,  by  such  little  insertions  as  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  short  insertions  we  at  first  put  between  hooks ;  but  as  that  deformed 
the  page,  without  answering  any  material  purpose,  we  soon  rejected  it. 

Such  are  the  liberties  we  have  taken  with  Plutarch  j  and  the  learned,  we  flatter 
ourselves,  will  not  think  them  too  great.  Yet  there  is  one  more,  which,  if  we 
could  have  presumed  upon  it,  would  have  made  his  book  infinitely  more  uniform 
and  agreeable.  We  often  wished  to  throw  out  of  the  text  into  the  notes  those  te- 
dious and  digressive  comments  that  spoil  the  beauty  and  order  of  his  narrative, 
mortify  the  expectation,  frequently,  when  it  is  most  essentially  interested,  and 
destroy  the  natural  influence  of  his  story,  by  turning  the  attention  into  a  differ 
ent  channel.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  irksome  and  impertinent  than  a 
long  dissertation  on  a  point  of  natural  philosophy  starting  up  at  the  very  crisis  ot 
some  important  action  ?  Every  reader  of  Plutarch  must  have  felt  the  pain  of 
these  unseasonable  digressions ;  but  we  could  not,  upon  our  own  pleasure  or  au- 
thority, remove  them. 

In  the  Notes  we  have  prosecuted  these  several  intentions.     We  have  endeav 
oured  to  bring  the  English  reader  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  An 
tiquities ;  where  Plutarch  had  ommitted  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  Lives,  to 
supply  it  from  other  authors,  and  to  make  his  book  in  some  measure  a  general 
history  of  the  periods  under  his  pen.     In  the  notes  too  we  have  assigned  reasons 
for  it,  where  we  have  differed  from  the  former  translators. 

This  part  of  our  work  is  neither  wholly  borrowed,  nor  altogether  original. 
Where  Dacier  or  other  annotators  offered  us  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  we  have 
not  scrupled  to  make  use  of  it;  and,  to  avoid  the  endless  trouble  of  citations,  we 
make  this  acknowledgement  once  for  all.  The  number  of  original  notes  the 
learned  reader  will  find  to  be  very  considerable  :  But  there  are  not  so  many  notes 
of  any  kind  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work  ;  because  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
religious  ceremonies,  laws,  state-oflfices,  and  forms  of  government,  among  the  an- 
cients, being  explained  in  the  first  Lives,  much  did  not  remain  for  the  business  of 
information. 

Four  of  Plutarch's  Parallels  are  supposed  to  be  lost :  Those  of  Themistocles 
and  Camillus ;  Pyrrhus  and  Marius  ;  Phocion  and  Cato ;  Alexander  and  Caesar. 
These  Dacier  supplies  by  others  of  his  own  composition ;  but  so  different  from 
those  of  Plutarch,  that  they  have  little  right  to  be  incorporated  with  his  Works. 

The  necessary  Chronological  Tables,  together  with  the  Tables  of  Money, 
Weights  and  Measures,  and  a  copious  Index,  have  been  provided  for  this  transla- 
tion; of  which  we  may  truly  say,  that  it  wants  no  other  advantages  than  such  aa 
the  Translators  had  not  power  to  give. 
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AS,  in  the  progress  of  life,  we  first  pass  through  scenes  of  innocence,  peace,  and  fancy,  and 
afterwards  encounter  the  vices  and  disorders  of  society  j  so  we  shall  here  amuse  ourselvea  a 
while  in  the  j)eaceful  solitude  of  the  philosopher,  before  we  proceed  to  those  more  animated,  but 
less  pleasing  objects  he  describes. 

Nor  will  the  view  of  a  philosopher's  life  be  less  instructive  than  his  labours.  If  tlie  latter  teach 
as  how  great  vices,  accompanied  with  great  abilities,  may  tend  to  the  ruin  of  a  state  ; — if  they  in* 
form  us  how  Ambition  attended  with  magnanimity,  how  Avarice  directed  by  political  sagacity, 
how  Envy  and  Revenge,  armed  with  personal  valour  and  popular  support,  will  destroy  the  most 
■acred  establishments,  and  break  through  every  barrier  of  human  repose  and  safety  ;  the  former 
will  convince  us  that  equanimity  is  more  desirable  than  the  highest  privileges  of  mind,  and  that 
the  most  distinguished  situations  in  life,  are  less  to  be  envied  than  those  quiet  allotments,where 
science  is  the  support  of  Virtue. 

Pindar  and  Epaminondas  had,  long  before  Plutarch's  time,  redeemed,  in  some  measure,  the 
credit  of  Bocotia,  and  rescued  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  from  the  proverbial  imputation 
of  stupidity.  When  Plutarch  appeared,  he  confirmed  the  reputation  it  had  recovered.  He 
shewed  that  genius  is  not  the  growth  of  any  particular  soil  5  and  that  its  cultivation  requires 
no  peculiar  qualities  of  climate. 

(/haeronea,  a  town  in  Bceotia,  between  Phocis  and  Attica,  had  the  honour  to  give  him  birth. 
This  place  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  lameness  and  servility  of  its  inhabitants,  whom 
Antony's  soldiers  made  beasts  of  burthen,  and  obliged  to  carry  their  corn  upon  their  shoulders 
to  the  coast.  As  it  lay  between  two  seas,  and  was  partly  shut  up  by  mountains,  the  air,  of 
course,  was  heavy,  and  truly  Boeotian.  But  situations  as  httle  favoured  by  nature  as  Chssronea 
have  given  birth  to  the  greatest  men ;  of  which  the  celebrated  Locke  and  many  others  are  in- 
stances. 

Plutarch  himself  acknowledges  the  stupidity  of  the  Boeotians  in  general ;  but  he  imputes  it 
rather  to  their  diet  than  to  their  air  :  for,  in  his  treatise  on  Animal  Food,  he  intimates,  that  a  gross 
indulgence  in  that  article,  which  was  usual  with  his  countrymen,  contributes  greatly  to  obscure 
the  intellectual  faculties. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  year  he  was  bom.  Ruauld  places  it  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  others,  towards  the  end  of  it.  The  follo^ving  circumstance  is  the  only 
foundation  they  have  for  their  conjectures. 

Plutarch  says,  that  he  studied  Philosophy  under  Ammonius,  at  Delphi,  when  Nero  made  his 
progress  into  Greece.  This,  we  know,  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  that  Emperor's  reign,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Paulinus  Suetonius  and  Pontius  Telesinus,  the  second  year  of  the  Olympiad  211,  and 
the  sixty-sixth  of  the  Christian  ^ra.  Dacier  observes  that  Plutarch  must  have  been  seventeen 
or  eighteen  at  least,  when  he  was  enf.aged  in  the  abstruse  studies  of  philosophy  ;  and  he,  tlierefore, 
fixes  his  birth  about  five  or  six  years  before  the  death  of  Claudius.  This,  however,  is  bare  sup- 
position ;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  not  of  the  most  probable  kind.  The  youth  of  Greece  studied 
under  the  philosophers  very  early  ;  for  their  works,  with  those  of  the  poets  and  rhetoricians, 
formed  their  chief  course  of  discipline. 

But  to  determine  whether  he  was  bom  under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  or  in  the  early  part  of 
Nero's  reign,  (which  we  the  rather  believe,  as  he  says  himself,  that  he  was  very  young  when 
Nero  entered  Greece  :)  to  make  it  clearly  understood,  whether  he  studied  at  Delphi  at  ten,  or  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  is  of  much  less  consequence,  than  it  is  to  know  by  what  means,  and  under 
what  auspices,  he  acquired  that  humane  and  rational  philosophy  which  is  distinguished  in  his  works. 

Ammonius  was  his  preceptor ;  but  of  him  f.e  know  little  more  than  what  his  scholar  has 
accidentally  let  faU  concerning  him.  He  mentions  a  singular  instance  of  his  manner  of  correct- 
ing his  pupils. 

"  Our  master  (says  he)  having  one  day  observed  that  we  had  indulged  ourselves  too  luzuriousljr 
at  dinner,  at  his  afternoon  lecture,  ordered  his  freedman  to  give  his  own  son  the  discipline  of 
the  whip,  in  our  presence  ;  signifying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  Buffered  this  punishment,  be- 
cause he  could  not  eat  his  victuals  without  sauce.  The  philosopher  all  the  while  had  his  eye 
npon  us,  and  we  knew  well  for  whom  this  example  of  punishment  was  intended."  This  cir- 
cumstance shows,  at  least,  that  Ammonius  was  not  of  the  school  of  Epicurus.  The  severity  of 
his  discipline,  indeed,  seems  rather  of  the  Stoic  cast ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Academicians  ;  for  their  schools,  at  that  time,  had  the  greatest  reputation  in  Greece. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  in  the  discipline  of  those  schools,  that  the  parent  only  had  the 
power  of  corporal  punishment :  the  rod  and  the  femla  were  snatched  from  the  hand  of  the 
petty  tyrant :  his  office  alone  was  to  inform  the  mind  :  he  had  no  authority  to  dastardize  the 
apirit :  he  had  no  power  to  extinguish  the  generous  flame  of  freedom,  or  to  break  down  the 
noble  independency  of  soul,  by  the  slavish,  debasing,  and  degrading  application  of  the  rod. 
This  mode  of  punishment  in  our  public  schools,  is  one  of  the  worst  remains  of  barbarism  that 
prevails  among  us.    Sensible  minds,  however  volatile  and  inattentive  n  early  years,  may  bs 
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drawn  to  their  duty  by  many  means,  which  shame,  and  fears  of  a  more  liberal  nature  than  thoM 
of  corporal  punishment,  will  supply.  Where  there  is  but  little  sensibility,  the  effect  which  that 
mode  of  punishment  produces  is  not  more  happy.  It  destroys  that  little  :  though  it  should  bo 
the  first  care  and  l?.bour  of  the  preceptor  to  increase  it.  To  beat  the  body  is  to  debase  the  mind. 
Nothing  so  soon,  or  so  totally  abolishes  the  sense  of  shame  ;  and  yet  that  sense  is  at  once  the 
best  preservative  of  virtue,  and  the  greatest  incentive  to  every  species  of  excellence. 

Another  principal  advantage,  which  the  ancient  mode  of  the  Greek  education  gave  its  pupils, 
was  their  early  access  to  every  branch  of  philosophical  learning.  They  did  not,  like  us,  employ 
their  youth  in  the  acquisition  of  words  :  they  were  engaged  in  pursuits  of  a  higher  nature  ;  in 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  things.  They  did  not,  like  us,  spend  seven  or  ten  years  of  scholastic 
labour  in  making  a  general  acquaintance  with  two  dead  languages.  Those  years  were  employed 
in  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  gaining  the  elements  of  philosophical  knowledge  from  her  original 
economy  and  laws.  Hence  all  that  Dacier  has  observed  concerning  the  probabihty  of  Plutarch's 
being  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  studied  under  Ammonius,  is  without  the  least 
weight. 

The  way  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  knowledge  was,  indeed  much  more  easy  amoDg 
tiie  ancient  Greeks,  than  it  can  ever  be  with  us.  Those,  and  every  other  science,  are  bound  up 
in  terms,  which  we  can  never  understand  precisely,  till  we  become  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guages from  which  they  are  derived,  Plutarch,  when  he  learned  the  Roman  language,  which 
was  not  till  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  observed  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of  words 
from  his  knowledge  of  things.  But  we  lie  under  the  necessity  of  reversing  his  method  ;  and  before 
we  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  things,  we  must  first  labour  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  words. 

However,  though  the  Greeks  had  access  to  science  without  the  acquisition  of  other  languages, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own.  Philology,  after 
the  mathematics  and  philosophy,  was  one  of  their  principal  studies  ;  and  they  applied  themselves 
considerably  to  critical  investigation, 

A  proof  of  this  we  find  in  that  Dissertation  which  Plutarch  hath  given  us  on  the  w6rd  "j 
engraved  on  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  In  this  tract  he  introduces  the  scholastic  dis- 
putes, wherein  he  makes  a  principal  figure.  After  giving  us  the  various  significations  which 
others  assigned  to  this  word,  he  adds  his  own  idea  of  it;  and  that  is  of  some  consequence  to 
us,  because  it  shews  us  that  he  was  not  a  pcjlytheist,  ""  says  he,  Thou  art!  as  if  it  were 
«•  •",  Thou  art  one.  I  mean  not  in  the  aggregate  sense,  as  we  say,  one  army  or  one  body  of 
men  composed  of  many  individuals  ;  but  that  which  exists  distinctly  must  necessarily  be  one  ; 
and  the  very  idea  of  being  implies  individuality.  One  is  that  which  is  a  simple  Being,  free  from 
mixture  and  composition.  To  be  one,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  is  consistent  only  with  a  niture 
entire  in  its  first  principle,  and  incapable  of  alteration  or  decay." 

So  far  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  Plutarch's  creed,  but  not  with  his  criticism.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  word  "  should  signify  the  existence  of  one  God  only,  is  to  hazard  too  much  upon 
conjecture  ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  heathen  theology  makes  against  it. 

Nor  can  we  be  better  pleased  with  the  other  interpretations  of  this  celebrated  word.  We  can 
never  suppose,  that  it  barely  signified  ^;  intimating  thereby,  that  the  business  of  those  who 
visited  the  tempi*  was  enquiry,  and  that  they  came  to  ask  the  Deity  if  such  events  should  come  to 
pass.  This  construction  is  too  much  forced  ;  and  it  would  do  as  well,  or  even  better,  were  the 
••  interpreted,  if  you  make  large  presents  to  the  God,  if  you  pay  the  priest. 

Were  not  this  inscription  an  object  of  attention  among  the  learned,  we  should  not  at  this  dis 
tant  period  of  time,  have  thought  it  worth  mentioning,  otherwise,  than  as  it  gives  us  an  idea 
of  one  branch  of  Plutarch's  education.  But  as  a  single  word,  inscribed  on  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  cannot  but  be  matter  of  curiosity  with  those  who  carry  their  enquiries  into  remote 
antiquity,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  add  one  more  to  the  other  conjectures  concerning  it. 

We  vvill  suppose  then,  that  the  "  was  here  used,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  for  "",  I  wish. 
This  perfectly  expressed  the  state  of  mind  of  all  that  entered  the  temple  on  the  business  of 
consultatiop  ;  aad  it  might  be  no  less  emphatical  in  the  Greek  than  Virgil's  ^uanquam  O! 
was  in  the  Latin.  If  we  parry  .this  conjecture  farther,  and  think  it  probable,  that  this  word 
might,  as  the  initial  word  of  a  celebrated  line  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odyssey,  stand  there  to 
signify  the  whole  line,  we  shall  reach  a  degree  of  probability  almost  bordering  on  certainty. 
Thfi  verse  we  allude  to  is  this : 

El  yao  tfcoi  j-orS'ijuSi  ^im  Svvx/nv  irvfixSiiiv! 

"  0  that  the  Gods  would  empower  me  to  obtain  my  wishes!"  What  prayer  more  proper  on 
entering  the  temple  of  the  Gods,  particularly  with  the  view  of  consulting  them  on  the  events  of  Ufe. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  initial  word  is  insufficient  to  represent  a  whole  verse,  we 
nave  to  answer,  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients.  They  not  only  conveyed 
the  sense  of  particular  verses  by  their  initial  words,  but  frequently  of  large  passages  by  the 
quotation  of  a  single  line,  or  even  of  half  a  line  ;  some  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  follovv- 
ing  Lives.  The  ri^ason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  works  of  their  best  poets  were  almost  uni- 
versally committed  to  memory  ;  and  the  smallest  quotation  was  sufficient  to  convey  the  sense 
of  a  whole  passage. 

These  observations  are  matters  of  mere  curiosity,  indeed  5  but  they  have  had  their  use  :  fiw 
they  have  naturally  pointed  out  to  us  another  instance  of  the  excellence  of  that  education  whicfc 
formed  our  young  philosopher. 

T.his  was  the  improvement  of  memory,  by  means  of  exercise 
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Mr.  Locke  has  justly,  though  obviously  enough,  obser>ed,  that  nothing  so  muen  strengtoeM 
tluB  faculty  as  the  employment  of  it. 

TTie  Greek  mode  of  education  must  have  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  this  case.  The  coh- 
tinual  exercise  of  the  memory,  in  laying  up  the  treasures  of  their  poets,  the  precepts  of  their 
philosophers,  and  the  problems  of  their  mathematicians,  must  have  given  it  that  mechanical 
power  of  retention,  which  nothing  could  easily  escape.  Thus  Pliny  •  tells  of  a  Greek  called 
Chamiidas.  who  could  repeat  from  memory  the  contents  of  the  largest  library 

The  advantages  Plutarch  derived  from  this  exercise  appear  in  every  part  of  his  works.  Ai 
the  writings  of  poets  hved  in  his  memory,  they  were  ready  for  use  and  application  on  every 
opposite  occasion.  They  were  always  at  hand,  either  to  confirm  the  sentiments  and  justify  the 
principles  of  his  heroes,  to  support  his  own,  or  to  illustrate  both. 

By  the  aid  of  a  cultivated  memory  too,  he  was  enabled  to  write  a  number  of  cotemporary 
Liives,  and  to  assign  to  each  such  a  portion  of  business  in  the  general  transactions  of  the  times, 
as  might  be  sufficient  to  delineate  the  character,  without  repeated  details  of  the  same  actions 
and  negociations.  This  made  a  very  difficult  part  of  his  work  ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  here 
with  great  management  and  address.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  has  repeated  the  same  circum- 
Btaiices  in  cotemporary  lives  ;  but  it  was  hardly  avoidable.  The  great  wonder  is,  that  he  has 
done  it  so  seldom. 

But  though  an  improved  memory  might,  in  this  respect,  be  of  service  to  him,  as  undoubtedly 
it  was,  there  were  others  in  which  it  was  rather  a  disadvantage.  By  trusting  too  much  to  it, 
he  has  fallen  into  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies,  where  he  was  professedly  drawing  from 
preceding  writers  ;  and  we  have  often  been  obliged  to  rectify  his  mistakes,  by  consulting  those 
authors,  because  he  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  consult  them  himself. 

If  Plutarch  might  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  sect  of  philosophers,  his  education,  the 
rationality  of  his  principles,  and  the  modesty  of  his  doctrines,  would  incUne  us  to  place  him 
■with  tlie  latter  academy.  At  least,  when  he  left  his  master  Ammonius,  and  came  into  society, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  ranked  particularly  ■with  that  sect. 

His  writings,  however,  furnish  us  with  many  reasons  for  thinking,  that  he  afterwards  became 
a  citizen  of  the  philosophical  world.  He  appears  to  have  examined  every  sect  with  a  calm  and 
unprejudiced  attention  5  to  have  selected  what  he  found  of  use  for  the  purposes  of  virtue  and 
happiness  ;  and  to  have  left  the  rest  for  the  portion  of  those  whose  narrowness  of  mind  could 
think  either  science  or  felicity  confined  to  any  denomination  of  men. 

From  the  Academicians  he  took  their  modesty  of  opinion,  and  left  them  their  original  scepti- 
cism :  he  borrowed  their  rational  theology,  and  gave  up  to  them,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
metaphysical  refinements,  together  with  their  vain,  though  seductive,  enthusiasm. 

With  the  Peripatetics,  he  walked  in  search  of  natural  science,  and  of  logic  ;  but,  satisfied  with 
whatever  practical  knowledge  might  be  acquired,  he  left  them  to  dream  over  the  hypothetical 
part  of  the  former,  and  to  chase  the  shadows  of  reason  through  the  mazes  of  the  latter. 

To  the  Stoics,  he  was  indebted  for  the  beUef  of  a  particular  Providence  ;  but  he  could  not 
enter  into  their  idea  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  He  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the 
present  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being  with  his  judicial  character  hereafter  ;  though  Theodoret 
tells  US;  that  he  had  heard  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  inserted  several  of  its  mysteries  in  his 
works.f  From  the  Stoics  too,  he  borrowed  the  doctrine  of  fortitude  :  but  he  rejected  the  un- 
natural foundation  on  which  they  erected  that  virtue.  He  went  back  to  Socrates  for  principles 
■whereon  to  rest  it. 

With  the  Epicureans  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  intercourse,  though  the  accom- 
modating philosophy  of  Aristippus  entered  frequently  into  his  politics,  and  sometimes  into  the 
general  economy  of  his  hfe.  In  the  little  states  of  Greece,  that  philosophy  had  not  much  to 
do  ;  but  had  it  been  adopted  in  the  more  violent  measures  of  the  Roman  Administration,  our 
celebrated  Biographer  would  not  have  had  such  scenes  of  blood  and  ruin  to  describe  ;  for  emu- 
lation, prejudice,  and  opposition,  upon  whatever  principles  they  might  plead  their  apology,  first 
Btruck  out  the  fire  that  laid  the  commonwealth  in  ashes.  If  Plutarch  borrowed  any  thing  more 
from  Epicurus,  it  was  his  rational  idea  of  enjoyment.  That  such  was  his  idea,  is  more  than 
probable  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  beUeve  the  tales  that  the  Heathen  bigots  have  told  of  him,  or 
to  suppose  that  the  cultivated  mind  of  a  philosopher  should  pursue  its  happiness  out  of  the  tem- 
perate order  of  nature.  His  irreligious  opinions  he  left  to  him,  as  he  had  left  to  the  other  sect! 
their  vanities  and  absurdities. 

But  when  we  bring  him  to  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  what  idea  shall  we  entertain  of  him.' 
Phall  we  consider  him  any  longer  as  an  Academician,  or  as  a  citizen  of  the  philosophical  world.' 
Naturally  benevolent  and  humane,  he  finds  a  system  of  divinity  and  philosophy  perfectly  adapted 
to  his  natural  sentiments.  The  whole  animal  creation  he  had  originally  looked  upon  with  an 
instinctive  tenderness  ;  but  when  the  amiable  Pj-thagoras,  the  priest  of  Nature,  in  defence  of  the 
common  privileges  of  her  creatures,  had  called  reUgion  into  their  cause  ; — when  he  nought  to 
■often  the  cruelty  that  man  had  exercised  against  them,  by  the  honest  art  of  insinuating  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  how  could  the  humane  and  benevolent  PluUrch  refuse  to  serve  under 
this  priest  of  Nature.'  It  was  impossible.  He  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis. 
He  entered  into  the  merciful  scheme  of  Pythagoras,  and,  like  hirn,  diverted  the  enielty  of  the 
human  species,  by  appeahng  to  the  selfish  quahdes  of  their  nature,  by  subduing  their  pride, 

♦  Hist.  Nat  lib.  vii.  cap.  24. 

t  Nothing  of  Flutarcb's  is  now  extant,  from  which  if  e  can  infer,  that  be  wu  acquainted  with  the  Chriiti*^ 
i«%ion. 
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and  exciting  their  sympathy,  while  he  shewed  them  that  their  future  existence  might  be  the  coil' 
dition  of  a  reptile. 

This  spirit  and  disposition  break  strongly  from  him  in  his  observations  on  the  elder  Cato.  And 
as  notliing  can  exhibit  a  more  lively  picture  of  him  than  these  paintings  of  his  own,  we  shall 
not  scruple  to  introduce  them  here  :  "  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  charge  his  using  his  servants 
like  so  many  beasts  of  burden,  and  turning  them  off,  or  selling  them  when  they  grew  old,  to  the 
account  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit  which  thinks  that  the  sole  tie  between  man  and  man 
is  interest  or  necessity.  But  goodness  moves  in  a  larger  sphere  than  justice.  The  obligations 
of  law  and  equity  reach  only  to  mankind,  but  kindness  and  beneficence  should  be  extended  to 
creatures  of  every  species  ;  and  these  still  flow  from  the  breast  of  a  well-natured  man,  as  streams 
that  issue  from  the  hving  fountain.  A  good  man  will  take  care  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  not  only 
while  they  are  young,  but  when  old  and  past  service.  Thus  the  people  of  Athens,  when  they 
had  finished  the  Temple  called  Hecatompedon,  set  at  liberty  the  beasts  of  burden  that  had  beea 
chiefly  employed  in  the  work,  sufiering  them  to  pasture  at  large,  free  from  any  other  service 
It  is  said,  that  one  of  these  afterwards  came  of  its  own  accord  to  work,  and,  putting  itself  at 
the  head  of  the  labouring  cattle,  marched  before  them  to  the  citadel.  TJhis  pleased  the  people, 
and  they  made  a  decree,  that  it  should  be  kept  at  the  public  charge  so  long  as  it  lived.  The 
graves  of  Cimon's  mares,  with  which  he  thrice  conquered  at  the  Olympic  games,  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  his  own  tomb.  Many  have  shewn  particular  marks  of  regard,  in  burying  the  dogs 
vyhich  they  had  cherished  and  been  fond  of ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  Xantippus  of  old,  whose 
dog  swam  by  the  side  of  his  galley  to  Salamis,  when  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  city,  and  was  afterward  buried  by  him  upon  a  promontory,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the 
Dog's  Grave.  We  certainly  ought  not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or  household  goods, 
which,  when  worn  out  with  use,  we  throw  away  ;  and  were  it  only  to  learn  benevolence,  to 
humankind,  we  should  be  merciful  to  other  creatures.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  sell  even 
an  old  ox  that  had  laboured  for  me  ;  much  less  would  I  remove,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money, 
a  man  grown  old  in  my  service,  from  his  usual  lodgings  and  diet ;  for  to  him,  poor  man  !  it 
would  be  as  bad  as  banishment,  since  he  could  be  of  no  more  use  to  the  buyer  than  he  was  to 
the  seller.  But  Cato,  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in  these  things,  tells  us,  that  when  consul,  he  left 
his  war-horse  in  Spain,  to  save  the  public  the  charge  of  his  conveyance.  Whether  such  things 
a£  these  are  instances  of  greatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself." 

What  an  amiable  idea  of  our  benevolent  philosopher  !  How  worthy  the  instructions  of  the 
priest  of  Nature !  How  honourable  to  that  great  master  of  truth  and  universal  science,  whose 
sentiments  were  decisive  in  every  doubtful  matter,  and  whose  maxims  were  received  with  silent 
conviction!  * 

Wherefore  should  we  wonder  to  find  Plutarch  more  particularly  attached  to  the  opinions  of 
this  great  man  .''  Whether  we  consider  the  immensity  of  his  erudition,  or  the  benevolence  of 
his  system,  the  motives  for  that  attachment  were  equally  powerful.  Pythagoras  had  collected 
all  the  stores  of  human  learning,  and  had  reduced  them  into  one  rational  and  useful  body  of 
science.  Like  our  glorious  Bacon,  he  led  Philosophy  forth  from  the  jargon  of  schools,  and  the 
fopperies  of  sects.  He  made  her  what  she  was  originally  designed  to  be,  the  handmaid  of  Na 
ture  !  friendly  to  her  creatures,  and  faithful  to  her  laws.  Whateyer  knowledge  could  be  gainea 
by  human  industry,  by  the  most  extensive  inquiry  and  observation,  he  had  every  means  and  op 
portunity  to  obtain.  The  priests  of  Egypt  unfolded  to  him  their  mysteries  and  their  learning: 
they  led  him  through  the  records  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  opened  all  those  stores  of  science 
that  had  been  amassing  through  a  multitude  of  ages.  The  Magi  of  Persia  co-operated  with 
the  priests  of  Egypt  in  the  instruction  of  this  wonderful  philosopher.  They  taught  him  those 
higher  parts  of  science,  by  which  they  were  themselves  so  much  distinguished,  astronomy  and 
the  system  of  the  universe.  The  laws  of  moral  life,  and  the  institutions  of  civil  societies,  with 
their  several  excellencies  and  defects,  he  learned  from  the  various  states  and  estabhshments  of 
Greece.  Thus  accomplished,  when  he  came  to  dispute  in  the  Olympic  contests,  he  was  considered 
as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  learning:  but  when  the  choice  of  his  title  was  left  to  him,  he  modestly 
declined  the  appellation  of  a  wise  man,  and  was  contented  only  to  be  called  a  lover  qf  wisdom.^ 
Shall  not  Plutarch,  then,  meet  with  all  imaginable  indulgence,  if,  in  his  veneration  for  this 
great  man,  he  not  only  adopted  the  nobler  parts  of  his  philosophy,  but  (what  he  had  avoided  with 
regard  to  the  other  sects)  Ibllowed  him  too  in  his  errors?  Such,  in  particular,  was  his  doctrine 
of  dreams!  to  which  our  biographer,  we  must  confess,  has  paid  too  much  attention.  Yet,  ab- 
solutely to  condemn  him  for  this,  would,  perhaps,  be  hazardmg  as  much  as  totally  to  defend 
him.  We  must  acknowledge,  with  the  elder  Pliny,  Si  exemplis  agatur,  prqfecto  pariajiant  ;J 
or,  in  the  language  of  honest  Sir  Robert  de  Coverly,  "  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.' 
However,  if  Pliny,  whose  complaisance  for  the  credit  of  the  marvellous  in  particular  was  very 
great,  could  be  doubtful  about  this  matter,  we  of  little  faith  may  be  allowed  to  be  more  so.  Yet 
Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Oracles,  has  maintained  his  doctrine  by  such  powerful  testimonies, 
that  if  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  veracity,  some  attention  should  be  given  to  his  opinion. 
We  shall  therefore  leave  tlie  point,  where  Mr.  Addison  thought  proper  to  leave  a  more  improba- 
ble doctrine,  in  suspense. 

When  Zeno  consulted  the  oracle  in  what  manner  he  should  live,  the  answer  was,  that  he 
Should  inquire  of  the  dead.  Assiduous  and  indefatigable  appUcation  to  reading  made  a  con 
siderable  part  of  the  Greek  education  ;  and  in  this  our  biographer  seems  to  have  exerted  the 
greatest  industry.    The  number  of  books  he  has  quoted,  to  which  ne  has  referred,  and  from 

•  Vil.  Max.  lib.  viii.  cap.  15.  \  Val.  Max.  b.  viii,  cap.  7.  {  Hi»t.  Nat.  lib.  x.  cao.  75. 
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iriuch  he  liaa  written,  seems  almosJ  incredible,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  art  of  printing 
vas  not  known  in  his  time,  and  that  the  purchase  of  manuscripts  was  difficult  and  dear. 

His  family,  indeed,  was  not  without  wealth.  In  his  Svmposiacs,  he  tells  us,  that  it  was 
•ncient  in  Chaeronea;  and  that  his  ancestors  had  been  invested  with  the  most  considerable 
offices  in  the  magistracy.  He  mentions  in  particular  his  great-grandfather  Nicarcbus,  whom 
he  had  the  happiness  of  knowing;  and  relates,  from  his  authority,  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow- 
citizpns,  under  the  severe  discipline  of  Antony's  soldiers. 

His  grandfather  Lamprias,  he  tells  us,  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  a  brilliant 
imagination.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  merit  as  a  convivial  companion;  and  was  one  of 
those  happy  mortaJs,  who,  when  they  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  are  favoured  by  Mercury.  Hi« 
good-hmnour  and  pleasantry  increased  with  his  cups  ;  and  he  used  to  say,  that  wine  had  the 
same  effect  upon  him,  that  fire  has  on  incense,  which  causes  the  finest  and  richest  essences  to 
evaporate. 

Plutarch  has  mentioned  his  father  likewise  ;  but  has  not  given  us  his  name  in  any  of  those 
writings  that  are  come  down  to  us.  However,  he  has  borne  honourable  testimony  to  his  mem- 
ory ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  learned  and  a  virtuous  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
losophy and  theologj'  of  his  time,  and  conversant  with  the  works  of  the  poets.  Plutarch,  in 
his  Political  Precepts,  mentions  an  instance  of  his  fathers  discretion,  \\hich  does  him  great 
honour.  "I  remember,"  says  he,  "that  I  was  sent,  when  a  very  young  man,  along  with  another 
citizen  of  Chsrcnea,  on  an  embassy  to  the  proconsul.  My  colleague  being,  by  some  accident, 
obliged  to  stop  in  the  way,  I  proceeded  without  him,  and  executed  our  commission.  Upon 
my  return  to  Chspronea,  when  I  was  to  give  an  account  in  public  of  my  negociation,  my  father 
took  me  aside,  and  said,  my  son,  take  care  that  in  the  account  yon  are  to  about  to  give,  you  do 
not  mention  yourself  distinctly,  but  jointly  with  your  colleague.  Say  not,  I  went,  I  spake,  1 
txtcuted  ;  but  we  xcent,  we  spake,  we  executed.  Thus,  though  your  colleague  was  incapa- 
ble of  attending  you,  he  will  share  in  the  honor  of  your  success,  as  well  as  in  that  of  yooi 
appointment ;  and  you  will  avoid  that  envy  which  necessarily  follows  all  arrogated  merit." 

Plutarch  had  two  brothers,  whose  names  were  Timon  and  Lamprias.  These  were  his  asso- 
ciates in  study  and  amusement ;  and  he  always  speaks  of  them  with  pleasure  and  affection. 
Of  Timon  in  particular  he  says,  "Though  Fortune  has,  on  many  occasions,  been  favourable  to 
me,  yet  I  have  no  obligations  to  her  so  great  as  the  enjoyment  of  my  brother  Timon's  invaria- 
ble friendship  and  kindness."  Lamprias  too  he  mentions  as  inheriting  the  lively  dispoaitioa 
and  good-humour  of  his  grandfather,  who  bore  the  same  name. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  Plutarch  passed  into  Egypt.  Others  allege,  that  there  is  no 
authority  for  that  assertion  3  and  it  is  true,  that  we  have  no  written  record  concerning  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  incline  to  believe  that  he  did  travel  into  that  country  ;  and  we  found  our 
opinion  oa  the  following  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  this  tour  was  a  part  of  Uberal  education 
among  the  Greeks  ;  aod  Plutarch,  being  descended  from  a  family  of  distinction,  was  therefore 
likely  to  enjoy  such  a  privilege.  In  the  next  place,  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris  shews  that 
he  had  a  more  than  common  knowledge  of  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  highly  probable,  that  he  obtained  this  knowledge  by  being  conversant  amongst  them. 
To  have  written  a  treatise  on  so  abstruse  a  subject,  without  some  more  eminent  advantages 
than  other  writers  might  afford  him,  could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  genius,  or  consist'  nt 
with  the  modesty  of  Plutarch. 

However,  supposing  it  doubtful  whether  he  passed  into  Egj^Jt,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
he  travelled  into  Italy.  Upon  what  occasion  he  visited  that  country,  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  j 
but  he  probably  went  to  Rome  in  a  pubUc  capacity,  on  the  business  of  the  Chaeroneans.  For, 
in  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  no  leisure  in  his  journey  to  Italy  to  learn 
the  Latin  language,  on  the  account  of  pubUc  business. 

As  the  passage  here  referred  to  affords  us  further  matter  of  speculation  for  the  life  of 
Plutarch,  we  shall  give  it  as  we  find  it.  "An  author  who  would  write  a  history  of  events  which 
happened  in  a  foreign  country,  and  cannot  be  come  at  La  his  own,  as  he  has  his  materials  to 
collect  from  a  variety  of  books,  disf)ersed  in  different  hbrariee,  his  first  care  should  be  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  some  populous  town  which  has  an  ambition  for  hterature.  There  he  wifl 
meet  with  many  curious  and  valuable  books  ;  and  the  particulars  that  are  wanting  in  writers, 
he  may,  upon  inquiry,  be  supplied  with,  by  those  who  have  laid  them  up  in  the  faithful  repoar 
tory  of  memory.  This  will  prevent  his  work  from  being  defective  in  any  material  point.  A* 
to  myself^  I  Uve  in  a  httle  town  ;  and  I  choose  to  Uve  there,  lest  it  should  become  still  less. 
When  I  was  in  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  I  had  not  iebure  to  study  the  Latin  tongue, 
on  account  of  the  public  commissions  with  which  I  was  charged,  and  the  number  of  people 
who  came  to  be  instructed  by  me  in  philosophy.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  a  late  period  in 
life  that  I  began  to  read  the  Roman  authors." 

From  this  short  account,  we  may  collect,  with  toleraUe  certainty,  the  following  circum- 
gUnoes  : 

In  the  first  place,  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  while  he  was  resident  In  Rome,  public  businesB 
and  lectures  in  philosophy  left  him  no  time  fer  learning  the  Latin  language  ;  and  yet,  a  httle 
before,  he  had  observed,  that  those  who  write  a  history  of  foreign  characters  and  events,  ougbl 
to  be  conversant  with  the  historians  of  that  country  where  the  character  existed,  and  the  scene 
is  laid  :  but  he  acknowledges,  that  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language  till  he  was  late  in  hfe, 
because,  when  at  Rome,  he  had  not  time  for  that  purpose. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  he  wrote  his  Morals  at  Rome,  and  his  Lives  at  Chseronea 
For  the  composition  of  the  former,  the  bu  fledge  of  the  Roman  language  was  not  neceasuj  • 
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the  Greek  tongue  was  then  generally  understood  in  Rome  :  and  he  had  no  necessity  for  making 
nse  of  any  other,  when  he  delivered  his  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  people.  Those  lectures, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  made  up  that  collection  of  Morals  which  is  come  down  to  us. 

Though  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  Roman  historians,  in  the  great  purpose  of  writii:g 
his  Lives,  for  want  of  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  which  they  wrote  j  yet, 
by  conversing  with  the  principal  citizens  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  must  have  collected  many 
essential  circumstances,  and  anecdotes  of  characters  and  events,  that  promoted  his  design,  and 
enriched  the  plan  of  his  work.  The  treasures  he  acquired  of  this  kind  he  secured  by  means 
of  a  common-place  book,  which  he  constantly  carried  about  with  him  :  and  as  it  appears  that 
he  was  at  Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  from  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign  to  the 
end  of  Trajan's,  he  must  have  had  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  procure  materials  of  every 
kind  ;  for  this  was  a  period  of  almost  forty  years. 

We  shall  the  more  readily  enter  into  the  behef  that  Plutarch  collected  his  materials  chiefly 
from  conversation,  when  we  consider  in  what  manner,  and  on  what  subjects,  the  ancients  used 
to  converse.  The  discourse  of  people  of  education  and  distinction  in  those  days  was  some- 
what different  from  that  of  oura.  It  was  not  on  the  powers  or  pedigree  of  a  horse  :  it  was  not 
a  match  of  travelling  between  geese  and  turkeys  ;  it  was  not  on  a  race  of  maggots,  started 
against  each  other  on  the  table,  when  they  first  came  to  daylight  from  the  shell  of  a  filbert  :  it 
was  not  by  what  part  you  may  suspend  a  spaniel  the  longest  without  making  him  whine  :  it 
was  not  on  the  exquisite  finesse,  and  the  highest  manoeuvres  of  play.  The  old  Romans  had 
no  ambition  for  attainments  of  this  nature.  They  had  no  such  masters  in  science  as  Heber 
and  Hoyle.  The  taste  of  their  day  did  not  run  so  high.  The  powers  of  poetry  and  philosophy, 
the  economy  of  hum.an  life  and  manners,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the 
enlargement  of  the  nrund,  historical  and  political  discussions  on  the  events  of  their  country  ; — 
these,  and  such  subjects  as  these,  made  the  principal  part  of  their  conversation.  Of  this 
Plutarch  has  given  us  at  once  a  proof  and  a  specimen,  in  what  he  calls  his  Symposiacs,  or,  as 
our  Selden  caUs  it,  his  Table-Talk.  From  such  conversations  as  these,  then,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  was  able  to  collect  such  treasures  as  were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  bia 
biographical  undertaking. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  last  quoted  passage,  we  find  another  argument  which  confirms  us  in  the 
opmion  that  Plutarch's  knowledge  of  the  Roman  history  was  chiefly  of  colloquial  acquisition. 
"My  method  of  learning  the  Roman  language,"  says  he,  "may  seem  strange  :  and  yet  it  is 
very  true.  I  did  not  so  much  gain  the  knowledge  of  things  by  the  words,  as  words  by  the 
knowledge  I  had  of  things."  This  plainly  implies,  that  he  was  previously  acquainted  with  the 
events  described  in  the  language  he  was  learning. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  Roman  History  had  been  already  written  in  Greek,  by  Polybius ; 
and  that,  indeed,  somewhat  invalidates  the  last-mentioned  argument.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
still  suificient  evidence  for  its  support.  There  are  a  thousand  circumstances  in  Plutarch's 
Lives,  which  could  not  be  collected  from  Polybius  5  and  it  is  clear  to  us,  that  he  did  not  make 
much  use  of  his  Latin  reading. 

He  acknowledges  that  he  did  not  apply  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  that  language  till  he 
was  far  advanced  in  life  :  possibly  it  might  be  about  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
whose  kind  disposition  towards  his  country,  rendered  the  weight  of  public  and  political  business 
easy  to  him. 

But  whenever  he  might  begin  to  learn  the  language  of  Rome,  it  is  certain  that  he  made  no 
great  progress  in  it.  This  appears  as  well  from  the  little  comments  he  has  occasionally  given 
us  on  certain  Latin  words,  as  from  some  passages  in  his  Lives,  where  he  has  professedly  fol 
lowed  the  Latin  historians,  and  yet  followed  them  in  an  uncertain  and  erroneous  manner. 

That  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  at  Chasronea,  it  is  clear  from  his  own 
ccount  5  and  it  is  more  than  probable  too,  that  the  rest  of  his  Lives  were  written  in  that 
letirement  ;  for  if  while  he  was  at  Rome,  he  could  scarcely  find  time  to  learn  the  language,  it 
it  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  do  more  than  lay  up  materials  for  composition. 

A  circumstance  arises  here,  which  confirms  to  us  an  opinion  we  have  long  entertained,  that  the 
Book  of  Apopthegms,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Plutarch,  is  '■eaJly  not  his  work. 
This  book  is  dedicated  to  Trajan  ;  and  the  dedicator  assuming  the  name  and  character  of 
Plutarch,  says,  he  had,  before  this,  written  the  Lives  of  illustrious  Men  :  but  Plutarch  wrote 
those  Lives  at  Chseronea  ;  and  he  did  not  retire  to  ChzEronea  till  after  the  death  of  Trajan. 

There  are  other  proofs,  if  others  were  necessary,  to  shew  that  this  work  was  supposititious. 
For,  in  this  dedication  to  Trajan,  not  the  least  mention  is  made  of  Plutarch's  having  been  liis 
preceptor,  of  his  being  raised  by  him  to  the  consular  dignity,  or  of  his  being  appointed  governor 
of  lUyria.  Dacier,  observing  this,  has  drawn  a  wrong  conclusion  from  it,  and,  contrary  to  the 
assertion  of  Suidas,  will  have  it,  that  Plutarch  was  neither  preceptor  to  Trajan,  nor  honoured 
with  any  appointments  under  him.  Had  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  Book  of  Apopthegms 
could  not  be  Plutarch's  book,  but  that  it  was  merely  an  extract  made  from  his  real  works,  by 
some  industrious  grammarian,  he  would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  hazarding  so 
much  against  the  received  opinion  of  his  connexions  with  Trajan  ;  nor  would  he  have  found  it 
necessary  to  allow  him  so  Uttle  credit  to  his  letter  addressed  to  that  emperor,  which  we  have 
upon  record.    The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

PLUTARCH  TO  TRAJAN. 

"I  AM  sensible  that  you  sought  not  the  empire.  Your  natural  modesty  would  not  suffer  yo* 
to  apply  for  a  distinction  to  v.hich  you  were  always  entitled  by  the  excellency  of  your  manners 
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That  modesty,  however,  makes  you  still  more  worthy  of  those  honours  you  had  no  ambitioa 
to  solicit.  Should  your  future  government  prove  in  any  degree  answerable  to  your  former 
merit,  I  shall  have  reason  to  congratulate  both  your  virtue  and  my  own  good  fortune  on  this 
great  event.  But  if  otherwise,  you  have  exposed  yourself  to  danger,  and  me  to  obloquy  ;  for 
Rome  will  never  endure  an  emperor  unworthy  of  her  ;  and  the  faults  of  the  scholar  will  b« 
imputed  to  the  master.  Seneca  is  reproached,  and  his  fame  still  suffers,  for  the  vices  of  Nero  ; 
the  reputation  of  Quintilian  lb  hurt  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  scholars  ;  and  even  Socrates  is 
tccused  of  negligence  in  the  education  of  Alcibiadcs.  Of  you,  however,  I  have  better  hopes, 
and  flatter  myself  that  your  administration  will  do  honour  to  your  virtues.  Only  continue  to 
be  what  you  are.  Let  your  government  commence  in  your  breast  ;  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
it  in  the  command  of  your  passions.  If  you  make  virtue  the  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  the 
end  of  your  actions,  every  thing  will  proceed  in  harmony  and  order.  I  have  explained  to  you 
the  spirit  of  those  laws  and  constitutions  that  were  established  by  your  predecessors  ;  and  you 
have  nolliing  to  do  bat  to  carry  them  into  execution.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  I  shall  have 
the  glory  of  having  formed  an  emperor  to  virtue  5  but  if  otherwise,  let  this  letter  remain  a 
testimony  with  succeeding  ages,  that  you  did  not  ruin  the  Roman  empire  under  pretence  of 
the  counsels  or  the  authority  of  Plutarch." 

Why  Dacier  should  think  that  this  letter  is  neither  worthy  of  the  pen,  nor  written  in  the 
manner  of  PluUrch,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  :  for  it  has  all  the  spirit,  tlie  manly  freedom, 
aod  the  sentimental  turn  of  that  philosopher. 

We  shall  find  it  no  very  diiBculi  matter  to  account  for  his  connections  with  Trajan,  if  we 
attend  to  the  manner  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  reception  he  met  with  in  Rome.  During 
his  residence  in  that  city,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  the  principal  citizens.  All  that  were 
distinguished  by  their  rank,  taste,  learning,  or  politeness,  sought  his  conversation,  and  attended 
his  lectures.  The  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy  were,  at  that  time,  the  greatest 
pursuits  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  even  the  emperors  honoured  the  most  celebrated  profes- 
sors with  their  presence  and  support.  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Cariosity,  has  introduced 
a  circumstance,  which  places  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  his  lectures  in  a  very  strong  light. 
"It  once  happened,"  says  he,  "that  when  I  was  speaking  in  public  at  Rome,  Arulenus  Rusti- 
cus,  the  same  whom  Domitian,  through  envy  of  his  growing  reputation,  afterwards  put  to 
death,  was  one  of  my  hearers.  When  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  discourse,  a  soldier  came  in,  and 
brought  him  a  letter  from  the  emperor.  Upon  this,  there  was  a  general  silence  through  the 
audience,  and  I  stopped  to  give  him  time  to  peruse  this  letter  ;  but  he  would  not  suffer  it ;  nor 
did  he  open  the  letter  till  I  had  finished  my  lecture  and  the  audience  was  dispersed." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  compliment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  person  who  paid  it.  Arulenus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Rome  ;  distinguished  as  well  by  the  lustre  of  his  family,  as  by  an  honourable  ambition  and 
thirst  of  glory.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  when  Nero  caused  Pitus  and  Soranus  to  be 
capitally  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  When  Soranus  was  deliberating  with  his 
friends,  whether  he  should  attempt  or  give  up  his  defence,  Arulenus  had  the  spirit  to  propose 
an  opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  in  his  capacity  of  tribune  5  and  he  would  have 
carried  it  into  execution,  had  he  not  been  over-ruled  by  Paetus,  who  remonstrated,  that  by  such 
a  measure  he  would  destroy  himself,  without  the  satisfaction  of  serving  his  friend.  He  was 
afterwards  praetor  after  Vitellius,  whose  interests  he  followed  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  But 
his  spirit  and  magnanimity  do  him  the  greatest  honor,  in  that  eulogy  which  he  wrote  on  Paetus 
and  Helvidius  Priscus.  His  whole  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  philosophy  }  and 
the  respect  he  showed  to  Plutarch  on  this  occasion  was  a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  it.  Such 
was  the  man  who  postponed  the  letter  of  a  prince  to  the  lecture  of  a  philosopher. 

But  Plutarch  was  not  only  treated  with  general  marks  of  distinction  by  the  superior  people 
in  Rome  ;  he  had  particular  and  very  respectable  friendships.  Sossius  Senecio,  who  was  four 
times  consul,  once  under  Nerva,  and  thrice  under  Trajan,  was  his  most  intimate  friend.  To 
him  he  addresses  his  Lives,  except  that  of  Aratus,  which  is  inscribed  to  Polycrates  of  Sycion, 
the  grandson  of  Aratus.  With  Senecio  he  not  only  hved  in  the  strictest  friendship  whilst  he 
was  in  Rome,  but  corresponded  with  him  after  he  retired  to  Greece.  And  is  it  not  easy  to 
believe,  that  through  the  interest  of  this  zealous  and  powerful  friend,  PluUrch  might  not  only 
be  appointed  tutor  to  Trajan,  but  be  advanced  likewise  to  the  consular  dignity  ?  When  we 
consider  Plutarch's  eminence  in  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  nothing  can  be  more  proba- 
ble than  the  former  :  when  we  remember  the  consular  interest  of  Senecio  under  Trajan,  and 
his  distinguished  regard  for  Plutarch,  nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  the  latter. 

The  honour  of  being  preceptor  to  such  a  virtuous  prince  as  Trajan,  is  so  important.a  point 
in  the  life  of  Plutarch,  that  it  must  not  hastily  be  given  up.  Suidas  has  asserted  it.  The  letter 
above  quoted,  if  it  be,  a3  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being,  the  genuine  composition  of  Plutarch, 
has  confirmed  it.  Petrarch  has  maintained  it.  Dacier  only  has  doubted,  or  rather  denied  it. 
But  upon  what  evidence  has  he  grounded  his  opinion  ?  Plutarch,  he  says  was  but  three  or  four 
years  older  than  Trajan,  and  therefore  was  unfit  to  be  his  preceptor  in  philosophy.  Now  let 
us  inquire  into  the  force  of  this  argument.  Trajan  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  arms : 
Plutarch  in  the  study  of  the  sciences.  When  that  prince  applied  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 
he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life.  Plutarch  must  have  been  more  so.  And  why  a  man  of 
science  should  be  an  unfit  preceptor  in  philosophy  to  a  militarj-  man,  though  no  more  than  four 
jears  older,  the  reason,  we  apprehend,  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  discover. 

Dacier,  moreover,  is  reduced  to  a  petitio  prijicipii,  when  he  says  that  Plutarch  was  only 
four  years  older  than  Trajan  ;  for  we  have  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  asceruin  the  time  of 
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Plutarch's  birth  ;  and  the  date  which  Dacier  assigns  it  is  purely  coojectural :  we  will  therefor* 
conclude,  with  those  learned  men  who  have  formerly  allowed  Plutarch  the  honour  of  being 
preceptor  to  Trajan,  that  he  certainly  was  so.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  grounded  their 
assertions  upon  proper  authoiity  ;  and,  indeed,  the  internal  evidence  arising  from  the  nature 
and  effects  of  that  education,  which  did  honour  to  the  scholar  and  to  the  master,  comes  in  aid 
of  the  argument. 

Some  chronologers  have  taken  upon  them  to  ascertain  the  time  when  Plutarch's  reputation 
was  established  in  Rome.  Peter  of  Alexandria  fixes  it  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  in  the  Consulate  of  Capito  and  Rufus  :  "Lucian,"  says  he,  "was,  at  this  time,  in  great 
reputation  amongst  the  Romans  ;  and  Musonius  and  Plutarch  were  well  known."  Eusebius 
brings  it  one  year  lower,  and  tells  us,  that,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  Musonius 
and  Plutarch  were  in  great  reputation.  Both  these  writers  are  palpably  mistaken.  We  have 
Been,  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  Plutarch  was  yet  at  school  under  Ammonius  j  and  it  ia 
not  very  probable  that  a  school-boy  should  be  celebrated  as  a  philosopher  in  Rome,  within  a 
year  or  two  after.  Indeed,  Eusebius  contradicts  himself ;  for,  on  another  occasion,  he  places 
him  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,'  the  third  year  of  the  olympiad  224,  of  the  Christian  aera  120  :  "In 
this  year,"  says  he,  "the  philosophers  Plutarch  of  Chseronea,  Sextus,  and  Agathobulus,  flour- 
ished." Thus  he  carries  him  as  much  too  low,  as  he  had  before  placed  him  too  high.  It  is 
certain,  that  he  first  grew  into  reputation  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  that  his  philosoph- 
ical fame  was  established  in  the  time  of  Trajan. 

It  seems  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  those  times  were  either  little  acquainted  with 
each  other's  works,  or  that  there  were  some  literary  jealousies  and  animosities  between  them. 
When  Plutarch  flourished,  there  were  several  cotemporary  writers  of  distinguished  abilities  ; 
Perseus,  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  younger  Pliny,  Solinus,  Martial,  Quin- 
tilian,  and  many  more.  Yet  none  of  those  have  made  the  least  mention  of  him.  Was  this 
envy  ?  or  was  it  Roman  pride  '  Possibly  they  could  not  bear  that  a  Greek  sophist,  a  native 
of  such  a  contemptible  town  as  Chaeronea,  should  enjoy  the  palm  of  hterary  praise  in. Rome. 
It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  principal  Roman  writers  had  conceived  a 
jealousy  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  which  was  very  prevaihng  in  that  age.  Of  this  we  find 
a  strong  testimony  in  the  elder  Pliny,  where,  speaking  of  Cato  the  Censor's  disapproving  and 
dismissing  the  Grecian  orators,  and  of  the  younger  Cato's  bringing  in  triumph  a  sophist  from 
Greece,  he  exclaims  in  terms  that  signified  contempt,  quanta  morum  commutatio  '. 

However,  to  be  undistinguished  by  the  encomiums  of  cotemporary  writers,  was  by  no 
means  a  thing  pecuhar  to  Plutarch.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  fate  of  superior  genius,  to  be 
beheld  either  with  silent  or  abusive  envy.  It  makes  its  way  like  the  sun,  which  we  look  upon 
with  pain,  unless  something  passes  over  him  that  obscures  his  glory.  We  then  view  with 
eagerness  the  shadow,  the  cloud  or  the  spot,  and  are  pleased  with  what  eclipses  the  brightneea 
we  otherwise  cannot  bear. 

Yet,  if  Plutarch,  hke  other  great  men,  found  "Envy  never  conquered  but  by  death,"  his 
manes  have  been  appeased  by  the  amplest  atonements.  Amongst  the  many  that  have  done 
honour  to  his  memory,  the  following  eulogiums  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

AuLUS  Gellius  compliments  him  with  the  highest  distinction  in  science.* 

Taurus,  quoted  by  Gellius,  calls  him  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  learning  and  wisdom  f 

Eusebius  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  J 

Sardianus,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  calls  him  the  most  divine  Plu- 
tarch, the  beauty  and  harmony  of  philosophy. 

Petrarch,  in  his  moral  writings,  frequently  distinguishes  him  by  the  title  of  the  great 
Plutarch. 

Honour  has  been  done  to  him  likewise  by  Origen,  Himerias  the  Sophist,  Cyrillus,  Theo- 
doret,  Suidas,  Photius,  Xiphilinus,  Joannes  Salisberiensis,  Victorias,  Lipsius,  and  Agathias  in 
the  epigram  which  is  thus  translated  by  Dryden  : 

Chseroncan  Plutarch,  to  thy  deathless  praise 
Does  martial  Rome  this  grateful  statue  raise  ; 
Because  both  Greece  and  she  thy  fame  have  shared  , 
Their  heroes  written,  and  their  liyes  compared. 
But  thou  thyself  couldst  nerer  write   thy  own  ; 
Their  lives  have  parallels,  but  thine  has  none. 

But  this  is  perfectly  extravagant.  We  are  much  better  pleased  with  the  Greek  verses  of  the 
fconest  Metropolitan  under  Constantino  Monomachus.     They  deserve  to  be  translated 

Lord  of  that  light,  that  living  power  to  lave 
Whicjh  her  lost  sons  no  Heathen  Science  gave  , 
If  aught  of  these  thy  mercy  means  to  spare, 
Yield  Piato,  Lord,— yield  Plutarch  to  my  prayer. 
Led  by  no  grace,  no  new  conversion  wrought, 
They  felt  thy  own  divinity  of  thought. 
That  grace  exerted,  spare  the  partial  rod  : 
The  last,  best  witness,  that  thou  art  their  God  ! 

Theodore  Gaza,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  a  great  reviver  of  letters,  bad 
*  particular  attachment  to  our  biographer.  When  he  was  asked,  in  case  of  a  general  destruc* 
*ion  of  books,  what  author  he  would  wish  to  save  from  the  ruin,  he  answered  Plutar«li.    Ik 
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considered  his  historical  and  philosophical  writings  as  the  most  beneficial  to  society,  and  of 
course,  the  best  substitute  lor  ail  other  books. 

Were  it  necessary  to  produce  further  suffrages  for  the  merit  of  Plutarch,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  he  has  been  praised  by  Montaigne,  St.  Evremont  and  Montesquieu,  the  beat 
critics  and  the  ablest  writers  of  their  time. 

After  receiving  the  most  distinsxuished  honours  that  a  philosopher  could  enjoy  ;  after  the 
god-like  office  of  teaching  wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world  :  sftcr  having 
formed  an  emperor  to  virtue  ;  and  after  beholding  the  effects  of  his  precepts  in  the  happiness 
of  humankind  :  Plutarch  retired  to  his  native  country.  The  death  of  his  iliustiious  prince 
and  pupil,  to  a  man  of  his  sensibility,  must  have  rendered  Home  even  painful  :  for  whatever 
influence  philosophy  may  have  on  tlie  cultivation  of  the  mind,  we  find  tliat  it  has  very  little 
power  over  tlie  interests  of  the  heart. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  decline  of  life  that  Plutarch  retired  to  Chaironea.  But  though  he 
withd.  ew  from  the  busier  scenes  of  the  world,  he  fled  not  to  an  unpiofitable  or  inactive  soli- 
tude. In  that  retirement  he  formed  the  great  work  for  which  he  had  so  long  been  preparing 
materials,  his  Lives  of  Illustrious  men  ;  a  work  which,  as  Scaliger  says,  iion  solum  J'uit  in 
fnanibus  hommum,  at  etiam  humani  geruTis  memoriam  occiipavit. 

To  recommend  by  encomiums  what  has  been  received  with  universal  approbation,  would  be 
superfluous.  But  to  observe  where  the  biographer  has  excelled,  and  in  what  he  has  failed  ;  to 
make  a  due  estimate  as  well  of  the  defects  as  of  the  merits  of  his  work  ;  may  have  its  use. 

Lipsius  has  observed,  that  he  does  not  write  history,  but  scraps  of  liistory  ;  non  historiam, 
sed  particttlas  historic.  This  is  said  of  his  I^ives,  and,  in  one  sense,  it  is  true.  No  single 
lite  that  he  has  written  will  aflbrd  a  sulficient  history  of  its  proper  period  ;  neitlier  was  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  do  so.  As  his  plan  comprised  a  number  of  cotcmporary  lives,  mostof  wliich 
were  in  public  characters,  the  business  of  tlieir  period  was  to  be  divided  amongst  them.  The 
general  history  of  the  time  was  to  be  thrown  into  separate  portions  ;  and  those  portions  were 
to  be  allotted  to  such  characters  as  had  the  principal  interest  in  the  several  events. 

This  was,  in  some  measure,  done  by  Plutarch;  but  it  was  not  done  with  great  art  or  ac- 
curacy. At  the  same  tim.e,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  there 
were  some  repetitions,  when  the  part  which  the  several  characters  bore  in  the  princijiaJ 
events,  was  necessary  to  be  pointed  out. 

Yet  these  scraps  of  history,  thus  divided  and  dispersed,  when  seen  in  a  collective  form,  make  no 
terv  imperfect  narrative  of  the  times  within  their  view.  Their  biographer's  attention  to  the  mi 
nuter  circumstances  of  character,  his  disquisitions  of  principles  and  niaiiners,  and  his  political  and 
philosophical  discussions,  lead  us,  in  an  easy  and  intelligent  manner,  to  the  events  he  descnlies. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  his  narratives  are  sometimes  disorderly,  asd  too  often  encum- 
bered with  impertinent  digressions.  By  pursuing  with  too  much  indulgence  the  train  of  ideas, 
He  nas  frequently  destroyed  the  order  of  facts,  brought  together  events  that  lay  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  called  forward  those  circumstances  to  winch  he  should  have  made  a  regular 
progress,  and  tnade  no  otlier  apology  for  these  idle  excursions,  but  by  telling  us  that  he  is  out 
of  the  order  of  time. 

Notes,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  were  not  in  use.  Had  he  known  the  convenience  of  mar- 
inal  writing,  he  would  certainly  have  thrown  the  greatest  part  of  his  digressions  into  that 
orm.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  tedious  and  disgustful;  and  all  that  we  can  do  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  them,  is  to  remember,  that,  in  the  first  place,  marginal  writing  was  a  thing  ur.' 
Known;  and  that  the  benevolent  desire  of  conveying  instruction,  was  the  greatest  n"^!Jve  with 
the  biographer  tor  introducing  them.  This  appears,  at  least,  from  the  nature  of  them;  foe 
they  are  chiefly  disquisitions  in  natural  history  and  philosophy. 

In  painting  the  manners  of  men,  Plutarch  is  truly  excellent.  Nothing  can  be  more  cleat 
than  his  moral  distinctioi.s;  nothing  finer  than  his  delineations  of  the  mind. 

The  spirit  of  philosojjhical  observation  and  enquiry,  whi';h,  when  properly  directed,  is  tie 
great  ornament  and  excellence  of  historical  composition,  Plutarch  possessed  in  an  eminent  d»" 
gree.  His  biographical  writings  teach  philosophy  at  once  by  precept  aud  by  example.  His 
morals  and  his  characters  mutually  explain  and  give  force  to  each  other. 

His  sentiments  of  the  duty  of  a  biographer  were  peculiarly  just  and  delicate.  This  xviD 
appear  from  liis  strictures  on  those  historians  who  wrote  of  Philistus.  "It  is  plain,"  says  ho, 
"that  Timius  takes  every  occasion,  from  Philistus's  known  adherence  to  arbitrary  power^  to 
load  him  with  the  heaviest  reproaches.  Those  whom  he  injured  are  in  some  degree  cxcusal  liv 
if,  in  tlieir  resentment,  they  treated  him  with  indignities  after  death.  But  wherefore  sIiouim 
his  biographers,  whorn  he  never  injured,  and  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  works;  where- 
fore should  they  exhibit  him  with  all  the  exaggerations  of  scurrility,  in  tliose  scenes  of  distresi 
tc  which  fortune  sometimes  reduces  the  liest  of'  men.''  On  the  other  hand,  Ephorus  is  no  less 
extravagant  in  his  encomiums  on  Philistus.  He  knows  well  liow  to  ilirow  into  shades  the 
foibles  of  the  human  character,  and  to  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  most  indefensible  con- 
duct: but  with  ail  his  elegance,  witU  all  his  art,  he  cannot  rescue  Philistus  from  the  impu- 
tation of  being  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  arbitrary  power,  of  being  the  fondest  fbllowei 
and  admirer  of  the  luxury,  the  magnificence,  the  alliance  of  tyrants.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
who  neither  defends  the  principles  of  Philistus,  nor  exults  over  liis  misfortunes,  will  best  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  historian." 

There  is  such  a   thing  as  constitutional  religion.     There  is  a  certain  temper  and  frame  ot 
Diind  naturally  productive  of  devotion.     There  are  men  who  are  born  willi  the  original  pnDci« 
plea  of  piety;  and  in  tliis  class  we  neet.  not  hesitate  to  place  Plutarch. 
B 
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If  this  disposition  has  sometimes  made  him  too  indulgent  to  superstition,  and  too  attentive  to 
the  less  ratiunul  circumstances  of  the  lieathen  theology,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered.  But,  upon 
the  wliole,  lie  had  consistent  and  honourable  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

That  he  believed  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  we  have  already  seen,  in  his  observationa 
on  the  word  n,  engraved  on  Apollo's  temple.  The  same  opinion,  too,  is  found  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Cessation  of  Oracles;  where,  in  the  character  of  a  Platonist,  he  argues  against  th« 
Stoics,  who  denied  the  plurality  of  worlds.  "  If  there  are  many  worlds,"  said  the  Stoics, 
"  why  then  there  is  only  one  Fate,  and  one  Providence  to  guide  them;  for  the  Platonists  allow 
that  there  is  but  one.  Why  should  not  many  Jupiters,  or  Gods,  be  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  many  worlds.'"'  To  this  Plutarch  answers,  "  Where  is  the  necessity  of  supposing 
many  Ju|)iters  for  this  plurality  of  worlds  .''  Is  not  one  excellent  Being,  endued  with  reason 
and  intelligence,  such  as  He  is  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all 
things,  suflicient  to  direct  and  rule  these  worlds.'  If  there  were  more  supreme  agents,  their 
(iecrees  would  be  vain,  and  contradictory  to  each  other." 

But  though  Plutarch  acknowledged  the  individuality  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  believed, 
nevertheless,  in  the  existence  of  intermediate  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  between  the  divine 
jind  the  human  nature.  These  beings  he  calls  genii,  or  da;mons.  It  is  impossible,  he  thinks, 
from  the  general  order  and  principles  of  creation,  that  there  should  be  no  mean  betwixt  the 
two  extremes  of  a  mortal  and  immortal  being ;  that  there  cannot  be  in  nature  so  great  a 
vacuum,  without  some  interm.ediate  species  of  life,  which  might  in  some  measure  partake  of 
both.  And  as  we  find  the  connection  between  soul  and  body  to  be  made  by  means  of  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  so  these  daemons  are  intelligences  between  divinity  and  humanity.  Their  nature, 
however,  is  believed  to  be  progressive.  At  first  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  virtuoua 
rien,  whose  souls  being  refined  from  the  gross  parts  of  their  former  existence,  are  admitted 
is  .to  the  higher  order  of  genii,  and  are  from  thence  either  raised  to  a  more  exalted  mode  of 
Cidierial  being,  or  degraded  to  mortal  forms,  according  to  their  merit  or  their  degeneracy. 
<iJne  order  of  these  genii,  he  supposes,  presides  over  oracles;  others  administered,  under  the 
feupreme  Being,  the  atiiiirs  and  tlie  fortunes  of  men,  supporting  the  virtuous,  punishing  the 
bid,  and  sometimes  even  communicating  with  the  best  and  purest  natures.  Thus  the  genius  of 
S  Derates  still  warned  him  of  approaching  danger,  and  taught  him  to  avoid  it. 

It  is  this  order  of  beings  which  the  late  Mr.  Thompson,  who  in  enthusiasm  was  a  Platonist, 
S  id  in  benevolence  a  Pythagorean,  has  so  beautifully  described  in  his  Seasons;  and,  as  if  the 
e  )od  bard  had  believed  the  doctrine,  he  pathetically  invokes  a  favourite  spirit  which  had  lately 
t  rsaken  its  former  mansion : — 

And  art  thou,  Stanley,  of  tliat  sacred  band  ' 
Alas !   for  us  too  soon  ! 

Such  were  Plutarch's  religious  principles;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  thought  them  of  consequence, 
f  t  entered,  after  his  retirement,  into  a  sacred  character,  and  was  consecrated  priest  of  Apollo. 

This  was  not  his  sole  appointment,  when  he  returned  to  Cha^ronea.  He  united  the  sacer- 
dotal with  the  magistratial  character,  and  devoted  himself  at  once  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
and  to  the  duties  of  society.  He  did  not  think  that  philosophy,  or  the  pursuit  of  letters,  ought 
to  exempt  any  man  from  personal  service  in  the  community  to  which  he  belonged;  and  though 
his  literary  labours  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  world,  he  sought  no  excuse  in  those 
from  discharging  offices  of  public  trust  in  his  Little  city  of  Cha;ronea. 

It  appears  that  he  passed  through  several  of  these  otfices,  and  that  he  was  at  last  appointed 
archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  Whether  he  retained  his  superintendency  of  Illyria 
after  the  death  of  Trajan,  we  do  not  certainly  know:  but,  in  this  humble  sphere,  it  will  bo 
worth  our  while  to  enquire  in  what  manner  a  philosopher  would  administer  justice. 

With  regard  to  the  inferior  offices  tha<  he  bore,  he  looked  upon  them  in  the  same  light  as 
the  great  Epaminondas  had  done,  who,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  beneath  his 
rank,  observed,  "  that  no  office  could  give  dignity  to  him  that  held  it;  but  that  he  who  held  it 
might  give  dignity  to  any  office."  It  is  not  unentertaining  to  hear  our  philosopher  apologize 
1r  his  employment,  when  he  discharges  the  office  of  commissioner  of  sewers  and  jiublic 
bjildings.  "  I  make  no  doubt,"  says  he,  "  that  the  citizens  of  Chaironea  often  smile,  when 
they  see  me  employed  in  such  otlices  as  these.  On  such  occasions,  I  generally  call  to  mind 
what  is  said  of  Antisthenes: — When  he  was  bringing  home,  in  his  own  hands,  a  dirty  fish  from 
the  market,  some,  who  observed  it,  expressed  their  surprise;  '  It  is  for  myself,' said  Anthig- 
ttienes,  'that  I  carry  this  fish.'  On  the  contrary,  for  my  own  part,  when  I  am  raUied  for  mea- 
suring titles,  or  for  calculating  a  quantity  of  stones  or  mortar,  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  for  my- 
S*:lf  I  do  these  things,  but  for  my  country.  For,  in  all  things  of  this  nature,  the  public  utility 
takes  off  the  disgrace;  and  the  meaner  the  office  you  sustain  may  be,  the  greater  is  the  com- 
pliment that  you  pay  to  the  public." 

Plutarch,  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  magistrate,  was  indefatigable  in  recommending  unanim- 
tSy  to  the  citizens.  To  carry  this  point  more  effectually,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  first  principle, 
t}jat  a  magistrate  should  be  affable  and  easy  of  access;  that  his  house  should  always  be  open 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  sought  for  justice;  and  that  he  should  not  satisfy  himsel/' 
merely  with  allotting  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  sit  (or  the  dispatcli  of  business,  but  that  ho 
should  employ  a  part  of  his  time  in  private  negociations,  in  making  up  domestic  quarrels,  and 
reconciling  divided  friends.  This  employment  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  parts  ol 
his  otlice;  and,  indeed,  he  might  properly  consider  it  m  a  political  light,  for  it  too  frequently 
happens,  that  the  most  dangerous  public  factions  are  at  first  kindled  by  private  misunder- 
standings.    Thus,  in  one  part  of  liis   works,  he  falls  into  the  same  sentiment:    "Asjmblio 
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conflagrations,"  says  he,  "  do  not  always  begin  in  public  edifices,  but  are  caused  more  frequent 
ly  by  some  lamp  neglected  in  a  private  house;  so  in  the  administration  of  states,  it  docs  not 
always  happen  that  the  flame  of  sedition  arises  from  political  diflcrences,  but  from  private  dis- 
■entions,  which,  running  through  a  long  chain  of  connections,  at  length  affect  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  For  this  reason,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a  minister  of  state  or  magis- 
trate, to  heal  these  private  animosities,  and  to  prevent  them  from  growing  into  public  diviaioiis." 
Al\er  these  observations,  he  mentions  several  states  and  cities  which  had  owed  their  ruin  to  the 
same  little  causes;  and  then  adds,  that  we  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  inattentive  to  the  mis- 
understandings of  private  men,  but  apply  to  them  the  most  timely  remedies;  for,  by  proper  care, 
as  Cato  observes,  what  is  great  becomes  little,  and  what  is  little  is  reduced  to  nothing.  Of  the 
truth  of  these  observations,  the  annals  of  our  own  country,  w-e  wish  we  had  no  reason  to  say 
our  own  times,  have  presented  us  with  many  melancholy  instances. 

As  Plutarch  observed  that  it  was  a  fashionable  fault  amongst  men  of  fortune  to  refuse  a  prop- 
er respect  to  magistrates  of  inferior  rank,  he  endeavored  to  remove  this  impolitic  evil  as  well 
by  precept  as  by  example.  "  To  learn  obedience  and  deference  to  the  magistrate,"  says  he, 
"is  one  of  the  first  and  best  principles  of  discipline;  nor  ought  these  by  any  means  to  be  dis- 
pensed with,  though  that  magistrate  should  be  inferior  to  us  in  figure  or  in  fortune.  For  how 
absurd  is  it,  if,  in  theatrical  exhibitions,  the  meanest  actor,  that  wears  a  momentary  diadem, 
shall  receive  his  due  respect  from  superior  players;  and  yet,  in  civil  life,  men  of  greater  power 
or  wealth  shall  withhold  the  deference  that  is  due  to  the  magistrate!  In  this  case,  however, 
they  should  remember,  that  while  they  consult  their  own  importance,  they  detract  from  the 
honour  of  the  state.  Private  dignity  ought  always  to  give  place  tc  public  authority;  as,  in 
Sparta,  it  was  usual  for  the  kings  to  rise  in  compliment  to  the  ephori." 

With  regard  to  Plutarch's  political  principles,  it  is  clear  that  he  was,  even  whilst  at  Rome, 
a  Repubhcan  in  heart,  and  a  friend  to  liberty:  but  this  does  him  no  pecuhar  honour.  Such 
privileges  are  the  birthright  of  mankind ;  and  they  are  never  parted  with  but  through  fear  or 
favour.  At  Rome,  he  acted  like  a  philosopher  of  the  world,  ^uando  noi  siamo  in  Roma, 
noifaciamo  come  EgUnofanno  in  Roma.  He  found  a  constitution  which  he  had  not  power 
to  alter;  yet,  though  he  could  not  make  mankind  free,  he  made  tliem  comparatively  happy,  by 
teaching  clemency  to  their  temporary  ruler." 

At  Chironea  we  find  him  more  openly  avowing  the  principles  of  liberty.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  he  had  remarked  an  essential  error  in  the  police.  In  all  complaints  and  pro- 
cesses, however  trifling,  the  people  had  recourse  to  the  first  officers  of  state.  By  this  meana 
they  supposed  that  their  interest  would  be  promoted;  but  it  had  a  certain  tendency  to  enslave 
tliem  still  more,  and  to  render  them  the  tools  and  dependents  of  court  power.  Of  these 
measures  the  archon  of  Cha;ronea  thus  expresses  his  disapprobation:  "At  the  same  time," 
§ays  he,  "  that  we  endeavour  to  render  a  city  obedient  to  its  magistrates,  we  must  beware 
of  reducing  it  to  a  servile  or  too  humiliating  a  condition.  Tiiose  who  carry  every  trifle  to 
the  cognizance  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  are  contributing  all  they  can  to  the  servitude  of  their 
country."  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  habitual  and  universal  exertion  of  authority  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  arbitrary  dominion. 

We  have  now  considered  Plutarch  in  the  light  of  a  philosopher,  a  biographer,  and  a  magis- 
trate; we  have  entered  into  his  moral,  rehgious,  and  political  character,  as  well  as  the  informa 
tion  we  could  obtain  would  enable  us.  It  only  remains  that  we  view  him  in  the  domestio 
sphere  of  lile — that  little,  but  trying  sphere,  where  we  act  wholly  from  ourselves,  and  assume 
no  character  but  that  which  nature  and  education  have  given  us. 

Dacier,  on  falhng  into  this  part  of  Plutarch's  history,  has  made  a  whimsical  observation 
"There  are  two  cardinal  poinUs,"  says  he,  "  in  a  man's  life,  which  determine  his  happiness  or 
his  misery.  These  are  his  birth  and  his  marriage.  It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  to  be  born  fortunate, 
if  he  be  unfortunate  in  his  marriage."  How  Dacier  could  reconcile  the  astrologers  to  this  new 
doctrine,  it  is  not  easy  to  say:  for,  upon  this  principle,  a  man  must  at  least  have  two  good  stars, 
one  for  his  birthday,  the  other  for  his  wedding  day;  as  it  seems  that  the  influence  of  the  natal  star 
coald  not  extend  beyond  the  bridal  morn,  but  that  a  man  then  falls  under  a  different  dominion. 

At  what  time  Plutarch  entered  into  this  state,  we  are  not  quite  certain;  but  as  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  a  man  of  his  wisdom  would  marry  at  an  advanced  time  of  life,  and  as  his  wfe  was 
a  native  of  Chironea,  we  may  conclude  that  he  married  before  he  went  to  Rome.  However 
that  might  be,  it  appears  that  he  was  fortunate  in  his  choice;  for  his  wife  was  not  only  well- 
bom  and  well-bred,  but  a  woman  of  distinguished  sense  and  virtue.     Her  name  was  Timoxena. 

Plutarch  appears  to  have  had  at  least  five  children  by  her,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter,  whom, 
But  of  regard  for  her  mother,  he  called  Timoxena.  He  has  given  us  a  proof  that  he  had  all  th« 
tenderness  of  an  affectionate  father  for  these  children,  by  recording  a  little  instance  of  his  daugh- 
ter's natural  benevolence.  "  When  she  was  very  young,"  says  he,  "she  would  frequently  beg  of 
her  nurse  to  give  the  breast  not  only  to  the  other  children,  but  to  her  babies  and  dolls,  which  she 
considered  as  her  dependents,  and  under  her  protection."  Who  does  not  see,  in  this  simple 
circumstance,  at  once  the  fondness  of  the  parent,  and  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  man.'' 

But  the  philosopher  soon  lost  his  little  blossom  of  humanity.  His  Timoxena  died  in  her 
infancy ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  consolatory  letter  he  wrote  to  her  mother  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  bore  the  loss  as  became  a  philosopher.  "  Consider,"  said  he,  "  that  death  has  deprived 
your  Timoxena  only  of  small  enjoyments.  The  things  she  knew  were  but  of  little  consequence, 
and  she  could  be  delighted  only  with  trifles."  In  tliis  letter  we  find  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  which 
does  her  the  greatest  honour.  From  the  testimony  given  by  her  husband,  it  appears  that  she 
wai  far  above  the  general  weakness  and  allectatiou  of  her  sex.     She  bad  no  p-'issiou  for  the 
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CJcpensiveness  of  dress,  or  the  parade  of  public  appearances.  She  thought  every  kind  of  ex 
Uavagance  blameable;  and  her  ambition  went  not  beyond  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life 
Plutarch  had  before  this  buried  two  of  his  sons,  his  eldest  son,  and  a  younger  named  Charon, 
and  it  appears  from  the  abovementioned  letter,  that  the  conduct  of  Timoxena,  on  these  events, 
was  worthy  the  wife  of  a  philosopher.  She  did  not  disfigure  herself  by  change  of  apparel,  or 
give  way  to  the  extravagance  of  grief,  as  women  in  general  do  on  such  occasions^  but  supported 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  with  a  solemn  and  rational  submission,  even  when  they  seemed 
to  be  most  severe.  She  had  taken  unwearied  pains,  and  undergone  the  gieatest  sufferings,  to 
nurse  her  son  Charon  at  her  own  breast,  at  a  time  when  an  abscess  formed  near  the  part  had 
©blitzed  her  to  undergo  an  incision.  Yet,  when  the  child,  reared  with  so  much  tender  pain  and 
difficulty,  died,  those  who  went  to  visit  her  on  the  melancholy  occasion,  found  her  house  in  no 
more  disorder  than  if  nothing  distressing  had  happened.  She  received  her  friends  as  Admetus 
entertained  Hercules,  who,  the  same  day  that  he  buried  Alceste,  betrayed  not  the  least  confu 
sion  before  his  heroic  guest. 

With  a  woman  of  so  much  dignity  of  mind  and  excellence  of  disposition,  a  man  of  Plutarch's 
wisdom  and  humanity  must  have  been  infinitely  happy:  and,  indeed,  it  appears  from  those  pr*!- 
cepts  of  conjugal  happiness  and  affection  which  he  has  left  us,  that  he  has  drawn  his  observa 
tions  from  experience,  and  that  the  rules  he  recommended  had  been  previously  exemplified  in 
liis  own  family. 

It  is  said  that  Plutarch  had  some  misunderstanding  with  his  wife's  relations;  upon  whicli 
Timoxena,  fearing  that  it  might  affect  their  union,  had  duty  and  religion  enough  to  go  as  fai 
as  Mount  Helicon  and  sacrifice  to  I.ove,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  there. 

He  left  t\\o  sons,  Plutarch  and  Lamprias.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  a  philosopher, 
and  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  catalogue  of  his  father's  writings;  which,  however,  one 
cannot  look  upon,  as  Mr.  Dryden  says,  without  the  same  emotions  that  a  merchant  must  feel 
La  perusing  a  bill  of  freight  after  he  has  lost  his  vessel.  The  writings  no  longer  extant  are  these; 
C  Hercules, 

Hesiod, 

Pindar, 

Crates  and  Daiphantus,  with  a  Parallel, 

Leonidas, 

Aristomenes, 

_.     T  ■         c  \  Scipio  ^\JVicanus  Junior,  and  Metellus, 
The  Lives  of  -^  .    '    ,  '  ' 

j  Augustus, 

Tiberius, 
Claudius, 
Nero, 
Caligula, 
Vitellius, 
[  Epaminondas  and  the  Elder  Scipio,  with  a  P&raUel. 
Four  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Homer. 
Four  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Hesiod. 
Five  Books  to  Empedocles,  on  the  Quintessence. 
Five  Books  of  Essays. 
Three  Books  of  Fables 
Three  Books  of  Rhetoric. 

Three  Books  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Soul.  ^'•'''',*7'  ' 

Two  Books  of  Extracts  from  the  Philosophers.  '""— - 

Three  Books  on  Sense. 
Tliree  Books  on  the  great  Actions  of  Cities. 
Two  Books  on  Politics. 
An  Essay  on  Opportunity,  to  Theophrastus. 
Four  Books  on  the  Obsolete  Parts  of  History. 
Two  Books  of  Proverbs. 
Eijjht  Books  on  the  Topics  of  Aristotle. 
Throe  Books  on  Justice,  to  Chrysippus. 
An  Essay  on  Poetry. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Difference  between  the  Pyrrhonians  and  the  Academicians. 
A  Treatise  to  prove  that  there  was  but  one  Academy  of  Plato. 
Aulus  Gellius  has  taken  a  long  story  from  Taurus,  about  Plutarch's  method  of  correcting  a 
clave,  in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than  this,  that  he  punished  him  like  a  philosopher,  and 
gave  him  his  discipline  without  being  out  of  temper 

Plutarch  had  a  nephew  named  Sextus,  who  bore  a  considerable  reputation  in  the  world  of 
letters,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  and  learning  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  The  character 
which  that  philosopher  has  given  him,  in  his  First  Book  of  Reflections,  may,  with  great  pro- 
priety, be  apphed  to  his  uncle.  "  Sextus,  by  his  example,  taught  me  mildness  and  humanity  to 
govern  my  house  like  a  good  father  of  a  family;  to  fall  into  an  easy  and  unaffected  gravity  of 
manners;  to  hve  agrceal)ly  to  nature;  to  find  out  the  art  of  discovering  and  preventing  the  wants 
of  my  friends;  to  connive  at  the  noisy  follies  of  the  ignorant  and  impertinent;  and  to  comply 
with  the  understandings  and  the  humours  of  men." 

One  of  the  rewards  of  philosophy  is  long  life;  and  it  is  clear  that  Plutarch  enjoyed  this;  but 
«f  tlie  time,  oi  tlie  circui'tstaiices  of  lus  death,  we  have  no  satisfactory  account. 
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AS  geographers  thrust  into  the  extremities  of 
their  maps  those  countries  that  arc  unknown 
to  them,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
beyond  is  hills  of  sand  and  haunts  of  wild 
beasts,  frozen  seas,  marshes,  and  mountains 
that  are  inaccessible  to  human  couraiie  or  in- 
dustry; so,  in  comparing  the  lives  of  illustrious 
men,  when  I  have  passed  through  those  periods 
of  time  which  may  be  described  with  probabili- 
ty, and  where  history  may  find  firm  footing  in 
facts,  I  may  say,  my  Scnecio,*  of  the  remoter 
ages,  that  all  beyond  is  full  of  prodigy  and  fic- 
tion, the,regions  of  poets  and  fabulists,  wrapped 
in  clouds,  and  unworthy  of  belief.f  Yet  since 
I  had  given  an  account  of  Lycurgus  and  Numa, 
I  thought  I  might  without  impropriety  ascend 
to  Romulus,  as  I  had  approached  his  times. 
But  considering 

Who,  for  the  palm,  in  contest  hich  shall  join  ? 
Or  who  in  equal  ranks  ihall  stand .' 

(as  JEschylus  expresses  it)  it  appeared  to  me, 

that  he  who  peopled  the  beautiful  and  famed 

city  of  Athens,  might  be  best  contrasted  and 

compared  with  the  father  of  the  magnificent 

and  invincible  Rome.     Permit  us  then  to  take 

I   from  Fable  her  extravagance;,  and  make  her 

I  yield  to,  and  accept  the  form  of.  History  :  but 

I   where  she  obstinately  despises  probability,  and 

1  refuses  to  mix  with  what  is  credible,  we  must 

I  implore  the  candour  of  our  readers,  and  their 

1.  kind  allowance  for  the  tales  of  Antiquity. 

Thesecs,  then,  appeared  to  answer  to  Ro- 
mulus in  many  particulars.  Both  were  of  un- 
certain parentage,  bom  out  of  wedlock  ;  and 
both  liad  the  repute  of  being  sprung  from  the 
gods.  Both  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  warriors  ; 
for  both  had  great  powers  of  mind,  with  great 
■trength  of  body.  One  was  the  founder  of 
Ronie,  and  one  peopled  Athens,  the  most  il- 
dslrious  cities  in  the  world.  Both  carried  off 
women  by  violence.  Both  were  involved  in 
domestic  miseries,  and  exposed  to  family  re- 

*  So<:sius  Senecio,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  who 
lourished  under  Xe^^■a  and  Trajan,  and  to  whom 
Fliny  addresstd  some  of  his  Epistles ;  not  the  Senecio 
put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

f  The  wild  fictions  of  the  fabulous  ages  may  parily 
be  accounted  for  from  the  genius  of  the  writers,  who 
(a»  Plutarch  ob«er^•cs)  were  chiefly  poets;  and  partly 
from  an  atTeetation  of  somethingeitraordinaryor  pre- 
ternatural in  antiquity,  whirh  has  generally  prevailed, 
both  in  nations  and  fiuuilie*! 


sentment :  *  and  both,  towards  the  end  of  their 
lives,  are  said  to  have  offended  their  respective 
citizens,  if  we  may  believe  what  seems  to  be  de- 
livered with  the  least  mixture  of  poetical  fiction 
The  lineage  of  Theseus,  by  his  father's  side, 
stretches  to  Erecthcus  and  the  first  inhabitants 
of  this  country  ;t  by  his  mothers  side  to  Pelops,} 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  kings,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
opulence,  but  the  number  of  his  children  :  for 
he  married  his  daughters  to  persons  of  the  first 
dignity,  and  found  means  to  place  liis  sons  at 
the  head  of  the  chief  states.  One  of  them, 
named  Pittheus,  grandfather  to  Theseus,  found- 
ed the  small  city  of  Trcezene,  and  was  esteemed 
the  most  learned  and  the  wisest  man  of  his  age. 
The  essence  of  the  wisdom  of  those  days  con- 
sisted In  such  moral  sentences  as  Hesiod§  ia 
celebratetl  for  in  his  Book  of  Works.  One  of 
these  is  ascribed  to  Pittheus' 

Blast  not  llie  hope  which  friendship  has  conceived. 
But  fill  its  measure  high. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Aristotle  :  and  Euri- 
pides, in  saying  that  Hippolj-tus  was  taught  by 
"  the  sage  and  venerable  Pittheus,"  gives  him 
a  very  honourable  testimony. 

JEgeus  wanting  to  have  children,  is  said  to 
have  received,  from  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  that 
celebrated  answer  which  commanded  him  not 

•nJs-ifpaj  St   Sv;vx'*v  n-£jj<  t»  oixiix  xai  f£.u:;ii» 

f  Theseus  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Erectheus, 
or  Eriethonlus,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Miner- 
va, or  Cranae,  grandaujhter  of  Cranaus,  the  second 
king  of  Athens;  so  ihatl'lutarch  very  justly  says,  that 
Theseus  was  descended  from  the  Auli>cihones,  or  first 
inhabitants  of  Attica,  who  were  so  called  because  they 
pretended  to  be  born  in  that  very  country.  It  is  gene 
rally  allowed,  however,  that  this  kingdom  was  founded 
by  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  who  brought  hither  a  colony 
of  Sailes,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2448,  belbre 
Christ  lo.ifi.  The  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  indeed 
a  more  ancient  people  th^n  those  of  many  other  dis- 
tricts of  Greece,  which  being  of  a  more  lertile  soil, 
ol'^en  chanced  their  masters,  'vhile  few  were  ambiliouf 
of  settling  in  a  barren  country. 

}  Pelops  was  the  son  of  Tantalus,  and  of  PhryeTaa 
extraction.  He  carried  with  him  immense  riches  Into 
Peloponnesus,  which  he  had  dug  out  of  the  mines  of 
mount  Sypilus.  By  means  of  this  wealth,  he  got  the 
government  of  the  most  considerable  towns  for  hii 
sons,  and  married  his  dauehters  to  princes. 

6  Hesiod  flourished  about  five  hundred  years  after 
Pittheus.  Solomon  wrote  his  Moral  Sentences  two  or 
three  hundred  yevs  aAer  Pittheus. 
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to  approach  any  woman  before  he  returned  to 
Athens.  But  as  the  Oracle  seemed  not  to  give 
him  clear  instruction,  lie  came  to  Trazene,  and 
communicated  it  to  Pittheus  in  the  Ibllowing 
terms  : 

The  mystic  vessel  shall  untouch'd  remain, 
Till  ill  thy  native  realm — -^  — 

It  is  uncertain  what  Pittheus  saw  in  this 
Oracle.  However,  either  by  persuasion  or  de- 
ceit, he  drew  J3geus  into  conversation  with  his 
dau(,'hter  ^thra.  iEgeus  afterwards  coming 
to  know  that  she  whom  he  had  lain  with  was 
Pittheus's  daughter,  and  suspecting  her  to  be 
with  child,  hid  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  sandals 
under  a  large  stone,  which  had  a  cavity  for  the 
purpose.  Before  his  departure,  he  told  the  se- 
cret to  the  princess  only,  and  left  orders,  that 
if  she  brought  forth  a  son,  who,  when  he  came 
to  a  man's  estate,  should  be  able  to  remove 
the  stone,  and  take  away  the  things  left  under 
it,  she  should  send  him  with  these  tokens  to 
him,  with  all  imaginable  privacy;  for  he  was 
very  much  afraid  that  some  plot  would  be 
formed  against  him  by  the  Pallantids,  who 
despised  him  for  his  want  of  children.  These 
were  fd'ty  brothers,  the  sons  of  Pallas.* 

.^ihra  was  delivered  of  a  son  ;  and  some 
Bay  he  was  immediately  named  Theseus,t  be- 
cause of  the  laying  up  of  the  tokens;  others, 
that  he  received  his  name  afterwards  at  Athens, 
■when  iEgeus  acknowledged  him  for  his  son. 
He  was  brought  up  by  Pittheus,  and  had  a  tutor 
named  Connidas,  to  whom  the  Athenians,  even 
in  our  times,  sacrifice  a  ram  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  Thesean  Feasts,  giving  this  honour 
to  his  memory  upon  a  much  juster  account  than 
that  which  they  pay  to  Silanion  and  Parrhasius, 
who  only  made  statues  and  pictures  of  Theseus. 

As  it  was  then  the  custom  for  such  as  had 
arrived  at  man's  estate,  to  go  to  Delphi  to  offer 
the  first-fruits  of  their  hair  to  Apollo,  Theseus 
■went  thither,  and  the  place  where  this  cere- 
mony is  performed,  from  him,  is  said  to  be  yet 
called  Thesea.  He  shaved,  however,  only  the 
fore  part  of  his  head,  as  Homer  tells  us  the 
Abantes  did;  J  and  this  kind  of  tonsure,  on  his 
account,  was  called  Theseis.  The  Abantes  first 
cut  their  hair  in  this  manner,  not  in  imitation 
of  the  Arabians,  as  some  imagine,  nor  yet  of 
the  INIysians,  but  because  they  were  a  warlike 
people,  who  loved  close  fighting,  and  were 
jnore  expert  in  it  than  any  other  nation  Thus 
Archilochus;§ 

These  twang  not  bows,  nor  sling  the  hissing  stone, 
When  Mars  exults,  and  fields  with  armies  groan : 

*  I'allas  ■was  brother  to  .S^geus,  and  as  ^geus  was 
supposed  to  have  no  children,  the  Pallantidse  considered 
the  Uingdom  of  Athens  as  their  undoubted  inheritance. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  JEgeus  to  conclude,  that, 
if  they  came  to  know  he  liad  a  son,  they  would  attempt 
to  assassinate  either  him  or  his  son. 

f  The  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  gave  names 
both  to  persons  and  things  from  some  event  or  circum- 
stance attending  that  which  they  were  to  name.  The 
Greek  word  Thesis  signifies  laying  up,  and  thcsthai 
uion,  to  <icknowleJ«e,  or  rather  to  adopt  ason.  .Sigeus 
did  both;  the  ceremony  of  adoption  being  necessary  to 
enable  Theseus,  who  was  not  a  legitimate  son,  to  inherit 
the  crown. 

J  The  Abantes  were  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea,  but 
originally  of  Abac,  a  town  in  Thrace. 

^  Archilochus  was  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived  about  the 


Far  nobler  skill  Euboea's  sons  display, 

And  with  the  thundering  sword  decide  tli«  fray. 

That  they  might  not,  therefore,  give  advan 
tage  to  their  enemies  by  their  hair,  they  took 
care  to  cut  it  off.  And  we  are  informed  that 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  having  made  the  same 
observation,  ordered  hie  Macedonian  troops  to 
cut  off  t'heir  beards,  these  being  a  ready  handle 
in  battle. 

For  some  time,  .S^thra,  declared  not  the  real 
father  of  Theseus,  but  the  report  propagated 
by  Pittheus  was,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune :  for  the  Trcezenians  principally  worship 
that  god;  he  is  the  patron  of  their  city;  to  him 
they  offer  their  first  fruits;  and  their  money 
bears  the  impression  of  a  trident.  Theseus,  in 
his  youth,  discovering  not  only  great  strength 
of  body,  but  firmness  and  solidity  of  mind,  to- 
gether with  a  large  share  of  imderstanding  and 
prudence,  ^thra  led  him  to  the  stone,  and 
having  told  him  the  truth  concerning  his  origin, 
ordered  him  to  take  up  his  father's  tokens,  and 
sail  to  Athens.  He  easily  removed  the  stone, 
but  refused  to  go  by  sea,  though  he  might  have 
done  it  with  great  safety,  and  though  he  was 
pressed  to  it  by  the  entreaties  of  his  gra-ndfather 
and  his  mother  ^whiie  it  was  hazardous,  at  that 
time,  to  go  by  land  to  Athens,  because  no  part 
was  free  from  the  danger  of  ruffians  and  rob- 
bers. Those  times,  indeed,  produced  men  of 
strong  and  indefatigable  powers  of  body,  of 
extraordinary  swiftness  and  agility;  but  they 
applied  those  powers  to  nothing  just  or  useful. 
On  the  contrary,  their  genius,  their  disposition, 
their  pleasures,  tended  only  to  insolence,  to 
violence,  and  to  rapine.  Asfor  modesty,  justice, 
equity,  and  humanity,  they  looked  upon  them 
as  qualities  in  which  those  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  add  to  their  possessions,  had  no  man- 
ner of  concern  ;  virtues  praised  only  by  such 
as  were  afraid  of  being  injured,  and  who  ab- 
stained from  injuring  others  out  of  the  same 
principle  of  fear.  Some  of  these  ruffians  were 
cut  off  by  Hercules  in  his  peregrinations,  while 
others  escaped  to  their  lurking  holes,  and  were 
spared  by  the  hero  in  contempt  of  their  cow- 
ardice.^i  But  when  Hercules  had  unfortunately 
killed  Iphitus,  he  retired  to  Lydia,  where,  for 
a  long  time,  he  was  a  slave  to  Omphale,*  a 
punishment  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  for 
the  murder.  The  Lydians  then  enjoyed  great 
quiet  and  security;  but  in  Greece  the  same 
kind  of  enormities  broke  out  anew,  there  being 
no  one  to  restrain  or  quell  them.  It  was  there- 
fore extremely  dangerous  to  travel  by  land  from 
Peloponnesus  to  Athens  ;  and  Pittheus,  ac- 
quainting Theseus  with  the  number  of  these 
rufiians,  and  with  their  cruel  treatment  of 
strangers,  advised  him  to  go  by  sea.  But  he 
had  long  been  secretly  fired  with  the  glory  of 
Hercules,  whom  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
listening  with  great  attention  to  such  as  related 

time  of  Romulus.  Homer  had  given  the  same  account 
of  the  Abantes  above  three  hundrfd  years  before.  For, 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  ).e  tells  us,  tlie  Abautet 
pierced  the  breastplates  of  their  enemies  with  ei  tended 
spears  or  pikes;  that  is  to  say,  they  fought  hand  to 
hand. 

*  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder  becam* 
voluntary  exiles,  and  imposed  on  themselves  a  certain 
penance,  which  they  coutiuued  till  they  thought  their 
crime  expiated. 
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his  achievements,  particulaily  to  those  that  had 
•cen  him,  conversed  with  liini,  and  had  been 
witnesses  to  his  prowess.  He  was  aliectcd  in 
the  same  manner  as  Themistocles  alterwards 
was,  when  he  declared  that  the  tropliies  of 
Miltiades  would  not  sutTer  him  to  sleep.  The 
virtues  of  Hercules  were  his  dream  by  night, 
and  by  day  emulation  led  him  out  and  spurred 
him  on  to  perform  some  exploits  like  his.  Be- 
sides, tliey  were  nearly  related,  being  born  of 
cousin-germans  ;  for  ^thra  was  the  daughter 
of  Pittheus  and  Alcmena,  of  Lysidicc,  and 
Pittheus  and  Lysidice  were  brother  and  sister 
By  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  considered 
t,  therefore,  as  an  insupportable  dishonour, 
.hat  Hercules  should  traverse  both  sea  and 
»and  to  clear  them  of  these  villains,  while  he 
aimself  declined  such  adventures  as  occurred 
to  him  ;  disgracing  his  reputed  father,  if  he  took 
his  voyage,  or  rather  flight,  by  sea  ;  land  carry- 
ing to  his  real  lather  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  a 
■word  unstained  with  blood,  instead  of  the  or- 
Dament  of  great  and  good  actions,  to  assert  and 
add  lustre  to  his  noble  birth.  With  such  thoughts 
and  resolutions  as  these  he  set  forward,  deter- 
mined to  injure  no  one,  but  to  take  vengeance 
of  such   as   should  ofler  him  any  violence. 

He  was  first  attacked  by  Periphetes,  in 
Epidauria,  whose  weapon  was  a  club,  and 
who,  on  that  account,  was  called  Corynetes, 
or  the  Club-bearer.  He  engaged  with  him, 
and  slew  him.  Delighted  with  the  club,  he 
took  it  for  his  weapon,  and  used  it  as  Hercules 
did  the  Uon's  skin.  The  skin  was  a  proof  of 
the  vast  size  of  the  wild  beast  which  that  hero 
had  slain  ;  and  Theseus  carried  about  with 
liim  this  club,  whose  stroke  he  had  been  able 
to  parry,  but  which,  in  his  hand,  was  irresisti- 
ble. In  the  Isthmus  he  slew  Sinnis  the  Pine- 
bender,*  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  de- 
stroyed many  others  :  and  this  he  did,  not  as 
having  learned  or  practised  the  bending  of 
those  trees,  but  to  show  that  natural  strength 
is  above  all  art.  Sinnis  had  a  daughter  re- 
markable for  her  beauty  and  stature,  named 
Perigune,  who  had  concealed  herself  when  her 
father  was  killed.  Theseus  made  diligent 
search  for  her,  and  found,  at  last,  that  she  had 
retired  into  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs, 
and  rushes,  and  wild  asparagus.  In  her  child- 
ish simplicity  she  addressed  her  prayers  and 
vows  to  these  plants  and  bushes,  as  if  they 
could  have  a  sense  of  her  misfortune,  promis- 
ing, if  they  would  save  and  hide  her,  that  she 
would  never  burn  or  destroy  them.  But  when 
Theseus  pledged  his  honor  for  treating  her  po- 
litely, she  came  to  him,  and  in  due  time  brought 
him  a  son  named  Melaiiippus.  Afterwards  by 
Theseus'  permission,  she  married  DcVoneus, 
the  son  of  Eurytus  the  CEchalian.  Melanip- 
pus  had  a  son  named  Icxus,  who  joined  with 
Ornytus  in  planting  a  colony  in  Caria  ;  whence 
the  losides,  with  whom  it  is  an  inviolable  rule, 
not  to  burn  either  rushes  or  wild  asparagus, 
but  to  honour  and  worship  them. 

About  this  time  Cromniyon  was  infested  by 
t  wild  sow  named  Pliaa,  a  fierce  and  formida- 
ble creature.     This  savage   he   attacked  and 

*  Sionia  was  so  culled  from  his  brndiug  tlie  heads  of 
two  piDfs,  and  tying  passengers  between  tlic  oii|Ki5ite 
braiiche',  which,  bj  their  sudden  rcturo,  tore  them 
lo  pieces. 


killed,"  going  out  of  his  way  to  engage  her, 
snd  tlieroby  showing  an  act  of  vc  Juiitary  val- 
our :  for  he  believed  it  equally  became  a  brave 
man  to  stand  upon  his  defence  against  aban- 
doned rutiiaus,  and  to  seek  out,  and  begin  the 
combat  with  strong  and  savage  animals.  But 
some  say,  that  Phaii  was  an  abauUuned  female 
robber,  who  dwelt  in  Cromniyon,  that  she  had 
the  name  of  Sow  from  her  hie  and  manners  } 
and  was  afterwards  slain  by  Theseus. 

On  the  borders  of  Alegara  he  dcstioyed 
Sciron,  a  robber,  by  casting  him  headlong  from 
a  precipice,  as  the  story  generally  goes  :  and 
it  is  added,  that,  in  wanton  villainy,  this  Scirou 
used  to  make  strangers  wash  his  feet,  and  lo 
take  those  opportunities  to  push  them  into  the 
sea.  But  the  writers  of  Megara  in  contradic- 
tion to  this  report,  and,  as  Smioniues  expresses 
it,  fighting  with  all  antiijuity,  assert,  that  Sci- 
ron was  neither  a  robber  nor  a  ruihan,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  destroyer  of  robbers,  and  a  man 
whose  heart  and  house  were  ever  oijcn  to  the 
good  and  the  honest.  For  3:2acus,  sa.y  they, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  justest  man  in  Greece, 
Cychreus  of  Salamis  had  divine  honours  paid 
him  at  Athens,  and  the  virtue  of  Peleus  and 
Telemon  too  was  universally  known.  Jsovr 
Sciron  was  son-in-law  to  Cychreus,  father-in- 
law  to  iEacus,  and  grand-father  tu  Peleus  and 
Telemon,  who  were  both  of  them  sons  of 
Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Scirou  and  Chariclo  : 
therefore  it  was  not  probable  that  the  best  of  men 
should  make  such  alliances  with  one  of  so  vile 
a  character,  giving  and  receiving  the  greatest 
and  dearest  pledges.  Besides,  they  tell  us,  that 
Theseus  did  not  slay  Sciron  in  his  first  journey 
to  Athens,  but  alterwards,  when  he  look  Eleusis 
from  the  Megarensians,  having  expelled  Dio- 
des, its  chief  magistrate,  by  a  stratagem.  In 
such  contradictions  are  these  things  involved. 

At  Eleusis  he  engaged  in  wrestling  with 
Cercyon  ihe  Arcadian,  and  killed  hmi  on  the 
spot.  Proceeding  to  Herniioiie,t  he  put  a 
period  to  the  cruelties  of  Damasies,  sumamed 
Procrustes,  making  his  body  fit  the  size  of  his 
own  beds,  as  he  had  served  strangers.  These 
things  he  did  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  who 
always  returned  upon  the  aggressors  the  same 
sort  of  treatment  which  they  intended  for  him  ; 
for  that  hero  sacrificed  Busiris,  killed  Anta:us 
m  wrestling,  Cygnus  in  single  combat,  and 
broke  the  skuil  of  Terrnerus  ;  whence  tliis  ia 
called  the  Termerian  mischief;  lor  Terrnerus, 
it  seems,  destroyed  tb'"  passengers  he  met,  by 
dashing  his  head  against  theirs.  '1  hus  Theseus 
pursued  his  travels  to  punish  abandoned 
wretches,  who  suffered  the  same  kind  of  death 
from  him  that  they  inllicted  on  others,  and  were 
requited  with  vengeance  suitable  to  their  crimes. 

In  his  progress,  he  came  to  Cephisus,  where 
he  was  first  saluted  by  some  of  the  Pliytalidaj  J 

*  In  this  instance  our  hero  deriated  from  the  princt 
pie  he  set  out  ujKin,  which  was  never  to  be  the  aggret- 
sor  in  any  ensatreDienl.  Tlie  wild  sow  wasceriainljr 
no  less  respcctalile  an  animal  than  the  pine-bender. 

I  This  seems  to  be  a  mistake  ;  for  »e  know  of  p<) 
place  called  Harinione,  or  Hermione,  beiwteu  Eleufil 
and  Athens.  Fausaiiias  calls  it  Eriune  ;  and  the  authort 
of  the  Universal  History,  aller  I'hilochorus,  cajl  M 
Termione. 

5  These  were  the  descendants  of  Fnytalus  with 
whom  Ceres  entrusted  the  sui>erinteii<l>  nee  of  liar 
holy    mysitries,   in    recouipeu'«    for   the  ho>pik)lJt] 
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Unon  liis  desire  to  have  the  customary  purifi- 
cations, they  gave  him  them  in  due  form,  and 
having  ofTered  propitiatory  sacrifices,  invited 
bim  to  their  houses.  This  was  the  first  hospi- 
table treatment  he  met  with  on  the  road.  He 
is  said  to  have  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  eighth 
day  of  the  month  Cronius,  which  now  they  call 
Hecatomb(Ton  [July].  There  he  found  the 
state  full  of  troubles  and  distraction,  and  the 
family  of  ^Egeus  in  great  disorder:  for  Medea, 
who  had  fled  from  Corinth,  promised  by  her 
art  to  enable  .33geus  to  have  children,  and  was 
admitted  to  his  bed.  She  first  discovering  The- 
seus, whom  as  yet  ^geus  did  not  know,  per- 
suaded him,  now  in  years,  and  full  of  jealousies 
and  suspicions,  on  account  of  the  faction  that 
prevailed  in  the  city,  to  prepare  an  entertain- 
ment for  him  as  a  stranger,  and  take  him  off  by 
poison.  Theseus,  coming  to  the  banquet,  did 
not  intend  to  declare  himself  at  first,  but,  wil- 
ling to  give  his  father  occasion  to  find  him  out, 
when  the  meat  was  served  up,  he  drew  his 
sword,*'  as  if  he  designed  to  carve  with  it,  and 
took  care  it  should  attract  his  notice.  .flEgeus 
quickly  perceiving  it,  dashed  down  the  cup  of 
poison,  and  after  some  questions,  embraced  him 
as  his  son  :  then  assembling  the  people,  he  ac- 
knowledged him  also  before  them,  who  received 
him  with  great  satisfaction  on  account  of  his 
valour.  The  cup  is  said  to  have  fallen,  and  the 
poison  to  have  been  spilt,  where  the  inclosure 
now  is,  in  the  place  called  Delphinium  ;  for 
there  it  was  that  jEgeus  dwelt ;  and  the  Mer- 
cury which  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  tem- 
ple, is  yet  called  the  Mercury  of  iEgeus's  gate. 
The  Pallantida;,  who  hoped  to  recover  the 
kingdom  if  ^Egeus  died  childless,  lost  all  pa- 
flence  when  Theseus  was  declared  his  succes- 
sor. Exas])erated  at  the  thought  that  iEgeus, 
who  was  not  in  the  least  allied  to  the  Erec- 
thidae,  but  only  adopted  by  Pandion,t  should 
first  gain  the  crown,  and  afterwards  Theseus, 
who  was  an  emigrant  and  a  stranger,  they 
prepared  for  war;  and,  dividing  their  forces, 
one  party  marched  openly,  with  their  father, 
from  Sphettus  to  the  city;  and  the  other,  con- 
cealing themselves  in  Gargettus,  lay  in  ambush, 
with  a  design  to  attack  the  enemy  from  two 
several  quarters.  They  had  with  them  an 
herald  named  Leos,  of  the  tribe  of  Agnus. 
This  man  carried  to  Theseus  an  account  of  all 
the  designs  of  the  Pallantida3:  and  he  imme- 
diately fell  upon  those  that  lay  in  ambush,  and 
destroyed  them.  Pallas  and  hiscom|)any  being 
informed  of  this,  thought  fit  to  disperse.  Hence 
it  is  said  to  be,  that  tlie  tribe  of  Pallene  never 
intermarry  with  the  Agnusians,  nor  suffer 
any  proclamation  to  begin  with  these  words, 
tBkouete.  Leos,  (Hear,  O  ye  people!)  for  they 

VI  Hh  whicli  she  had  been  treated  at  his  house.  The- 
OC  as  thought  himself  unfit  to  be  admitted  Id  those  mys- 
tvries  wiuiout  (xpiation,  because  he  had  dipped  hi? 
b'nds  in  blood  though  it  was  only  that  of  thieves  and 
robbers. 

*  Some  needless  learning  has  been  adduced  to  show, 
that  in  the  heroic  times  they  carved  with  a  cutlass  or 
I«'-ge  knife,  and  not  with  a  sword;  and  that  conse- 
«p:ently  I'lutareh  here  must  certainly  be  mistaken  ;  but 
U  /^■■i-^'-'i'-i  sijfnifies  either  a  cutlass  or  a  sword,  how 
it)  we  know  tliat  it  was  a  sword,  and  not  a  cutlass, 
Vlieli  JP-^aua  hid  under  a  stone.'' 

t  It   liad    been  actually  reported,  that  ^gcu»  was 
:¥>t  the  son  of  i'u.  jdion,  but  of  Scyri»» 


hate  the  very  name  of  Leos,  on  account  ofthc 
treachery  of  that  herald. 

Theseus,  desirous  to  keep  himself  in  action^ 
and  at  the  same  time  courting  the  favour  of  the 
people,  went  against  the  Marathon  lan  btill, 
which  did  no  small  mischief  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Tetrapolis.  When  he  had  taken  him,  he 
brought  him  alive  in  triumph  throusjh  the  city, 
and  afterwards  sacrificed  him  to  the  Delphi 
nian  Apollo.  Hecale  also,  and  the  story  of  her 
receiving  and  entertaining  Theseus,  does  not 
appear  destitute  of  all  foundation:  for  the  peo- 
ple in  that  neighbourhood  assemble  to  pcrtbrm 
the  Hecalesian  rites  to  Jupiter  Hecalus:  they 
honour  Hecale  too,  calling  her  by  the  diminu 
tive,  Hecalene,  because  when  she  entertained 
Theseus,  while  he  was  but  a  youth,  she  caressed 
him  as  persons  in  years  use  to  do  children,  and 
called  him  by  such  tender  diminutive  names 
She  vowed,  moreover,  when  he  went  to  battle, 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  if  he  returned  safe; 
but  as  she  died  before  the  end  of  the  expedi 
tion,  Theseus  performed  those  holy  rites  in 
testimony  of  the  gratetul  sense  he  had  of  her 
hospitality.  So  Philochorus  relates  the  story* 
Not  long  after,  there  came  the  third  time, 
from  Crete,  the  collectors  of  the  tribute,  ex 
acted  on  the  following  occasion.  Androgeusf 
being  treacherously  slain  in  Attica,  3  very  fatal 
war  was  carried  on  against  that  country  by 
Minos,  and  divine  vengeance  laid  it  waste ;  for 
it  was  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and 
want  of  water  increased  their  misery.  The 
remedy  that  Apollo  proposed  was,  that  they 
should  appease  .Minos,  and  be  reconciled  to 
hi'n;  whereupon  the  wrath  of  Heaven  would 
cease,  and  their  calamities  come  to  a  period 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  sent  ambassadors 
with  their  submission;  and,  as  most  writers 
agree,  engaged  themselves  by  treaty,  to  send 
every  ninth  year  a  tribute  of  seven  young  men 
and  as  many  virgins./  When  these  were  brought 
into  Crete,  the  fabulous  account  informs  us, 
that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  MinotaurJ  in 
the  Labyrinth,  or  that,  lost  in  its  mazes,  and 
unable  to  find  the  way  out,  they  perished  there 
The  Minotaur  was,  as  Euripides  tells  us, 

A  mingled  form,  prodigious  to  behold, 

Half  bull,  half  man  ! 
But  Philochorus  says  the  Cretans  deny  tliis, 
and  will  not  allow  the  labyrinth  to  have  been 
any  thing  but  a  prison,  which  had  no  other  in- 
convenience than  this,  that  those  who  wer 
confined  there  could  not  escape:  And  Minof 
having  instituted  games  in  honour  of  Andro- 
gens, the  prize  for  the  victors  was  those  youths, 
who  had  been  kept  till  that  time  in  the  labyrinth. 
He  that  first  won  the  prizes  in  those  games, 
was  a  person  of  great  authority  in  the  court  of 
Minos,  and  general  of  his  armies,  named,  Tau- 

*  Philochorus  was  an  Athenian  historian,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  about  two 
hundred  years  belbre  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  He 
wrote  many  valuable  pieces,  of  which  nothing  remains, 
but  some  fragments  preserved  by  other  writers. 

t  Some  say  iEgeus  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Pallantidae  ;  others, 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  Marathonian  bull. 

{  Feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  begot  by  a  bull 
upon  Pasiphae,  Minos's  queen,  who  was  inspired,  it 
seems,  with  this  horrid  passion  by  IVeptune,  iu  revenue* 
for  Minos's  refusing  him  a  beauuful  bull,  which  h* 
"l^cted  as  an  offering. 
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fu8,  who,  being  unmerciful  and  savatro  in  his 
nature,  had  tnatctl  tlie  Alhciiiaii  voutlis  with 
great  insolence  and  cruelty.  And  it  is  ()luin 
th.it  Aristotle  himself,  in  his  account  of  the 
BotticEan  Government,  does  not  su[)i)ose  that 
the  young  men  were  put  to  death  by  Minos, 
but  that  they  lived,  some  of  them  to  old  age, 
in  servile  employments  in  Crete.  He  adds, 
that  the  Cretans,  in  pursuance  of  an  ancient 
vow,  once  sent  a  number  of  Ihcir  first-born  to 
Delphi,  amor>g  whom  were  some  of  the  dc- 
Bcendanis  of  these  Atlienian  slaves,  who,  not 
being  able  to  support  themselves  there,  first 
passed  from  thence  into  Italy,  where  they  set- 
tled about  Japygia;  and  from  thence  they  re- 
moved again  into  Thrace,  and  were  called 
Bottiorans.  Wherefore  the  Bottioean  virgins, 
in  some  solemnities  of  religion,  sing,  "  To 
Athens  let  us  go."  And,  indeed,  it  seems 
dangerous  to  be  at  enmity  with  a  city  which  is 
tlie  seat  of  eloquence  and  learning:  For  Minos 
was  always  satirized  on  the  Athenian  stage; 
nor  was  his  fame  sutTiciently  rescued  by  He- 
eiod's  calling  him  "  Supreme  of  Kings,"  or 
Homer's  saying  that  he  "conversed  with  Jove;" 
for  the  writers  of  tragedy  prevailing,  repre- 
sented him  as  a  man  of  vicious  character,* 
violent,  and  implacable;  yet,  inconsistently 
enough,  they  say  that  Minos  was  a  king  and  a 
lawgiver,  and  that  Rhadamanthus  was  an  up- 
right judge,  and  guardian  of  the  laws  which 
Alinos  had  made. 

AVhen  the  time  of  the  third  tribute  came, 
and  those  parents  who  had  sons  not  arrived 
at  full  maturity,  were  obliged  to  resign  them  to 
the  lot,  complaints  against  JEgeus  sprung  up 
again  among  the  people,  who  expressed  their 
grief  and  resentment,  that  he,  who  was  the 
cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  bore  no  part  of 
the  punishment,  and  while  he  was  adopting 
Uid  raising  to  the  succession,  a  stranger  of 
ipurious  birth,  took  no  thought  for  them  who 
lost  their  legitimate  children.  Those  things 
were  matter  of  great  concern  to  Theseus,  who, 
to  express  his  regard  for  justice,  and  take  his 
share  in  the  common  fortune,  voluntarily  offer- 
ed himself  as  one  of  the  seven,  without  lot. 
The  citizens  were  charmed  with  this  proof  of 
nis  magnanimity  and  public  spirit;  and  iEgeus 
himself,  when  he  saw  that  no  entreaties  or  per- 
suasions availed  to  turn  him  from  it,  gave  out 
the  lots  for  the  rest  of  the  young  men.  But 
Hellanicus  says,  that  the  youths  and  virgins 
which  the  city  furnished  were  not  chosen  by 
lot,  but  that  Minos  came  in  person  and  select- 
ed them,  and  Theseus  before  the  rest,  upon 
these  conditions:  That  the  Athenians  should 
furnish  a  vessel,  and  the  young  men  embark 
and  sail  along  with  him,  but  carry  no  arms; 
and  that  if  they  could  kill  the  Minotaur,  there 
should  be  an  end  of  the  tribute.  There  ap- 
pearing no  hopes  of  safety  for  the  youths  in  the 
two  former  tributes,  they  sent  out  a  ship  with  a 
black  sail,  as  carrying  them  to  certain  ruin. 
But  when  Theseus  encouraged  his  father  by 
his  confidence  of  success  against  the  Minotaur 
be  gave  another  sail,  a  white  one,  to  the  pilot, 

*  This  is  a  mistake,  into  which  Plutarch  and  seve- 
rs] other  writers  have  fallen.  There  were  two  of  the 
name  of  Minos.  One  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  anil 
Curopa,  and  a  just  and  excellent  prince ;  the  other, 
b  1  (Taudsoo,  aud  sou  of  Lycaster,  was  a  tyraiit. 


ordering  him,  if  he  brought  Theseus  safe  back, 
to  hoist  the  white;  but  if  not  to  sail  «vith  the 
black  one  in  token  of  his  misfortune.  Simo- 
nides,  however,  tells  us,  that  it  was  not  a  white 
sail  which  JEgeus  gave,  but  a  scarlet  one,  dyed 
with  the  juice  of  the  llower  of  a  very  flourishing 
holm-oak,*  and  that  this  was  to  be  the  signal 
that  all  was  well  He  adds,  that  Phcreclus  the 
son  of  Amarsyas,  was  pilot  of  the  ship:  bu. 
Philochorus  says,  that  Theseus  had  a  pilot  sent 
him  by  Sciras,  from  Salamis,  named  Nausi* 
theus,  and  one  Pha;a.i  to  be  at  the  prow,  be- 
cause as  yet  the  Athenians  had  not  applied 
themselves  to  navigation  ;t  and  that  Sciras  did 
this,  because  one  of  the  young  men,  named 
Menesthes,  was  his  daughter's  son.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  monuments  of  Nausitheua 
and  Phu^ax,  built  by  Theseus,  at  Phalerum, 
near  the  Temple  of  Sciron ;  and  the  feast  called 
Cybernesia,  or  the  Pilot's  Feast,  is  said  to  be 
kept  in  honour  of  them. 

When  the  lots  were  cast,  Theseus  taking 
with  him,  out  of  the  Prytancum,  those  upon 
whom  they  fell,  went  to  the  Dclphinian  temple 
and  made  an  offering  to  AjjoUo  for  them.  This 
offering  was  a  branch  of  consecrated  olive, 
bound  about  with  white  wool.  Having  paid 
his  devotions  he  embarked  on  the  sixth  of 
April;  at  which  time  they  still  send  the  vir- 
gins to  Delphinium  to  propitiate  the  god.  It 
is  reported  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  command- 
ed him  to  take  Venus  for  his  guide,  and  entreat 
her  to  be  his  companion  in  the  voyage;  and 
whilst  he  sacrificed  to  her  a  she^oat  on  the 
sea  shore,  its  sex  was  immediately  changed' 
hence  the  goddess  had  the  name  of  Epitragia 

When  he  arrived  in  Crete,  according  to  most 
historians  and  poets,  Ariadne,  falling  in  love 
with  him,  gave  him  a  clue  of  thread,  and  in- 
structed hini  how  to  pass  with  it  through  the 
uitricacies  of  the  labyrinth.  Thus  assisted,  he 
killed  the  Minotaur,  and  then  set  sail,  carrying 
off  Ariadne,  together  with  the  young  men.  Phe- 
recydes  says,  that  Theseus  broke  up  the  keels 
of  the  Cretan  sliips,  to  prevent  their  pursuit. 
But,  as  Demon  has  it,  he  killed  Taurus,  Minos's 
commander,  who  engaged  him  in  the  harbour, 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  sail  out.  Again,  ac- 
cording to  Philochorus,  when  Minos  celebrated 
the  games  in  honour  of  his  son,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Taurus  would  bear  away  the  prizes 
in  them  as  formerly,  and  every  one  grudged 
him  that  honour;  for  his  excessive  power  and 
haughty  behaviour  were  intolerable;  and  be- 
sides, lie  was  accused  of  too  great  a  familiarity 
with  Pasiphae:  therefore,  when  Theseus  de- 
sired the  combat,  Minos  permitted  it.  In 
Crete  it  was  the  custom  for  the  women  as  well 
as  the  men  to  see  the  games ;  and  Ariadne,  being 
present,  was  struck  with  the  person  of  The 
seus,  and  with  his  superior  vigour  and  address 
in  the  wrestling-ring.  Minos  too  was  greatly 
delighted,  especially  when  he  saw  Taurus  van- 
quished and  disgraced,  and  this  induced  him 

♦  It  is  not  the  flower,  but  the  fruit  i.f  the  Ilex,  full 
of  little  worms,  which  the  Arabians  call  kermes,  from 
which  a  scarlet  dye  is  procured. 

t  The  Athenians,  according  to  Homer,  sent  fifty 
ships  to  Troy;  but  those  were  only  transport  ships. 
Thucydides  assures  us,  that  they  did  not  begin  to 
make  any  figure  at  sea  till  ten  or  twelve  years  afler 
the  battle  ol  Marathon,  near  seven  hundred  yeari  aftei 
the  siege  of  Troy. 
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to  give  up  the  young  men  to  Theseus,  and  to  re- 
mit the  tribute.  Chdemus  beginning  higher, 
gives  a  proHx  account  of  these  matters,  accord- 
ing to  his  manner  There  was,  it  seems,  a  de- 
cree throughout  all  Greece,  that  no  vessel 
should  sail  with  more  than  five  hands,  except 
the  Argo,  commanded  by  Jason,  who  ^vas  ap- 
pointed to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates.  But  when 
Didalus  escaped  by  sea  to  Athens,  Minos  pur- 
suing him  with  his  men  of  war,  contrary  to  the 
decree,  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  Sicily,  and 
there  ended  his  life.  And  when  Deucalion 
his  successor,  pursuing  his  father's  quarrels 
with  the  Athenians,  demanded  that  they  should 
dehver  up  Dxdalus,  and  threatened,  if  they 
did  not,  to  make  away  with  the  hostages  that 
Minos  had  received,  Theseus  gave  him  a  mild 
answer,  alleging  that  Dosdalus,  was  his  rela- 
tion, nearly  allied  in  blood,  being  son  to  Me- 
rope  the  daughter  of  Erectheus.  But  privately 
he  prepared  a  fleet,  part  of  it  among  the  Thy- 
mcBtads,  at  a  distance  from  any  public  road, 
and  part  under  the  direction  of  Pittheus,  at 
TroBzene.  AVhen  it  was  ready,  he  set  sail, 
taking  Daedahis,  and  the  rest  of  the  fugitives 
from  Crete  for  his  guide.  The  Cretans  re- 
ceiving no  information  of  the  matter,  and, 
when  they  saw  his  fleet,  taking  them  for  friends 
he  easily  gained  the  harbour,  and  making  a 
descent,  proceeded  immediately  to  Gnossus. 
There  he  engaged  with  Deucalion  and  his 
guards,  before  the  gates  of  the  labyrinth,  and 
slew  them.  The  government,  by  this  means, 
faUing  to  Ariadne,  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  her,  by  which  he  received  the  young 
captives,  and  made  a  perpetual  league  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Cretans,  both  sides 
swearing  to  proceed  to  hostilities  no  more. 

There  are  many  other  reports  about  these 
things,  and  as  many  concerning  Ariadne,  but 
none  of  any  certainty.  For  some  say,  that 
being  deserted  by  Theseus,  she  hanged  herself; 
others,  that  she  was  carried  by  the  mariners  to 
Nasos,  and  there  married  Onarus  the  priest  of 
Bacchus,  Theseus  having  left  her  for  another 
mistress: 

For  .ZEgle's  charms  had  pierced  the  hero's  heart. 

Wliereas  the  Megarensian  tells  us,  that  Pisi- 
stratus  struck  the  line  out  of  Hesiod;  as  en 
the  contrary,  to  gratify  the  Athenians,  he  added 
this  other  to  Homer's  description  of  the  state 
of  the  dead: 

The  godlike  Theseus  and  the  great  Pirithous. 

Some  say  Ariadne  had  two  sons  by  Theseus, 
CEnopian  and  Staphylus.  With  these  agrees 
Ion  of  Chios,  who  says  of  his  native  city,  that 
it  was  built  by  ffinopion  tlie  son  of  Theseus. 

But  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  poets, 
relative  to  these  things,  are  in  every  body's 
mouth.  Something  more  particular  is  delivered 
by  Pa;on  the  Amathusian.  He  relates,  that 
Theseus,  being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Cyprus, 
and  hi'ving  with  him  Ariadne,  who  was  big 
with  child,  and  extremely  discomposed  with 
the  agitation  of  the  sea,  he  set  her  on  shore, 
Knd  left  her  alone,  while  he  returned  to  take 
care  of  the  ship;  but  by  a  violent  wind  was 
forced  out  again  to  sea;  that  the  women  of 
tlie  country  received  Ariadne  kindly,  consoled 
tier  under  her  loss,  and  brought  her  feigned 


letters  as  from  Theseus  that  they  attended 
and  assisted  her,  when  she  fell  in  labour;  and, 
as  she  died  in  childbed,  paid  her  the  funeral 
honours:  that  Theseus,  on  his  return,  greatly 
atflicted  at  the  news,  left  money  with  the  in- 
habitants, ordering  them  to  pay  divine  hon- 
ours to  Ariadne;  and  that  he  caused  two 
little  statues  of  her  to  be  made,  one  of  silver, 
and  the  other  of  brass:  that  they  celebrate 
her  festival  on  the  second  of  September,  when 
a  young  man  lies  down,  and  imitates  the  cries 
and  gesture  of  a  woman  in  travail:  and  that 
the  Amathusians  call  the  grove  in  which 
they  show  her  tomb,  the  Grove  of  Venus 
Ariadne. 

Some  of  the  Naxian  writers  relate,  that 
there  were  two  INIinos,  and  two  Ariadnes;  one 
of  whom  was  married  to  Bacchus  in  Xaxos, 
and  had  a  son  named  Staphylus;  the  otiier,  of 
a  later  age,  being  carried  ofi'  by  Theseus,  and 
afterwards  deserted,  came  to  Nasos,  with  her 
nurse  Corcyne,  whose  tomb  is  still  shewn. 
That  this  Ariadne  died  there,  and  had  dif 
ferent  honours  paid  her  from  the  former;  for 
the  feasts  of  one  were  celebrated  with  mirtii 
and  revels,  while  the  sacrifices  of  the  other 
were  mixed  with  sorrow  and  mourning.* 

Theseus,  in  his  return  from  Crete,  put  in  at 
Delosjt  and  having  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and 
dedicated  a  statue  of  Venus,  which  he  received 
from  Ariadne,  he  joined  with  the  young  men 
in  a  dance,  which  the  Delians  are  said  to  prac- 
tise at  this  day.  It  consists  in  an  imitation  of 
the  mazes  and  outlets  of  the  labyrinth,  and, 
with  various  involutions  and  evolutions,  is 
performed  in  regular  time.  This  kind  of  dance, 
as  Dica3archus  informs  us,  is  called  by  the 
Delians  the  Crane.J  He  danced  it  round  the 
altar  Keraton,  which  was  built  entirely  of  the 
left-side  b.orns  of  beasts.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  instituted  games  in  Delos,  where  he  be- 
gan the  custom  of  giving  a  palm  to  the  victors. 

When  they  drew  near  to  Attica,  both  The- 
seus and  the  pilot  were  so  transported  with 
joy,  that  they  forgot  to  hoist  the  sail  which  was 
to  be  the  signal  to  iEgeus  of  their  safety,  who, 
therefore,  in  despair,  threw  himself  from  tlie 
rock,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Theseus 
disembarked,  and  performed  tiiose  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  which  he  had  vowed  at  Phalcrum, 
when  he  set  sail,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  city, 
with  an  account  of  his  safe  return.  The  messen- 
ger met  with  numbers  lamenting  the  fate  of  the 
king,  and  others  rejoicing,  as  it  was  natural  to 
expect,  at  the  return  of  Theseus,  welcoming 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  ready  to 
crown  him  with  flowers  for  his  good  news. 
He  received  the  chaplets,  and  twined  thera 
round  his  herald's  staff.  Returning  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  finding  that  Theseus  had  not  yet 
finished  his  libations,  he  stopped  without,  not 
choosing  to  disturb  the  sacrifice.  When  the 
libations  were  over,  he  announced  the  death 

*  The  Feasts  of  Ariadne,  the  wife  of  Bacchus,  were 
celebrated  with  joy,  to  denote  that  shi  was  become  a 
divinity;  those  of  the  other  Ariadne  signify  that  she 
fell  like  a  mere  mortal. 

t  Hence  came  the  custom  of  sending  annually  a 
deputation  from  Athens  to  Uelos,  to  sacrilice  to  Apolloi 

J  This  dance,  Callimachus  tell?  us,  was  a  particular 
one  ;  and  prubahly  it  was  calkd  tlie  Crane,  becauM 
eianes  commonly  fly  in  the  figure  o'  a  circle. 
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Bf  A'geus.  Upon  this,  they  hastened,  witli 
■orrow,  and  tumultuous  lamentations,  to  the 
city.  Hence,  they  tell  us,  it  is,  that,  in  tlie 
Oschophoria,  or  Feast  of  Boughs,  to  this  day 
the  herald  is  not  crowned,  but  his  start" ;  and 
those  that  are  present  at  tlic  libations  cry  out, 
Elehi!  Jo'u,  jou!*  The  former  is  the  excla- 
mation of  haste  and  triumph,  and  the  latter  of 
trouble  and  confusion.  Theseus,  having  buried 
his  father,  paid  liis  vows  to  Apollo  on  the 
•eventh  of  October  ;  for  on  that  day  they  ar- 
rived safe  at  Athens.  The  boiling  of  all  sorts 
of  pulse  at  that  time  is  said  to  take  its  rise 
from  their  mixing  the  remains  of  their  provis- 
ions, when  they  found  themselves  safe  ashore, 
boiling  them  in  one  pot,  and  feasting  upon 
diem  all  together.  In  that  feast  they  also  carry 
a  branch  bound  about  with  wool,  such  as  they 
then  made  use  of  in  their  supplications,  which 
they  call  Eircsione,  laden  with  all  sorts  of 
fruits  ;  and  to  signify  the  ceasing  of  scarcity 
at  that  time,  tliey  sing  this  strain  : 

Th"  eolden  ear,  th'  ambrosial  hive, 
In  fair  Eiresione  thrive. 
See  the  juicy  fies  appear  I 
Olives  crown  the  wealthy  year  I 
See  the  cluster-bending  vine  1 
See,  and  drink,  and  drop  supine  ! 

Some  pretend  that  this  ceremony  is  retained 
in  memory  of  the  Heraclidse,+  who  were  enter- 
tained in  that  manner  by  the  Athenians  ;  but  the 
greater  part  relate  it  as  above  delivered. 

The  vessel  in  which  Theseus  sailed,  and  re- 
turned safe,  with  those  young  men,  went  with 
thirty  oars.  It  was  preserved  by  the  Athenians 
to  the  times  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  J  being 
BO  pieced  and  new  framed  with  strong  plank, 
that  it  afforded  an  example  to  the  philosophers, 
in  their  disputations  concerning  the  identity  of 
things  that  are  changed  by  growth  ;  some  con- 
tending that  it  was  the  same,  and  others  that 
it  was  not. 

The  feast  called  Oschophoria,§  which  the 
Athenians  still  celebrate,  was  then  first  insti- 
tuted by  Theseus.    For  he  did  not  take  with 

*  Eleleu  denotes  the  joy  and  precipitation  with 
which  Theseus  marched  towards  Athens;  and  Jou, 
jou,  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  lather. 

fThe  descendants  of  Hercules,  being  driven  out  of 
Peloponnesus  and  all  Greece,  applied  to  the  Athenians 
for  tlicir  protection,  which  was  granted:  and  as  they 
went  as  supplicants,  they  went  with  branches  in  their 
hands.  This  subject  is  treated  by  Euripides  in  his 
Heraclida;. 

*  That  is,  near  1000  years.  For  Theseus  returned 
from  Crete  about  the  year  before  Christ  1235,  and  Cal- 
limachus,  who  was  cotcmporary  with  Demetrius,  and 
who  tells  us  the  Athenians  continued  to  send  this  ship 
to  Delos  in  his  time,  flourished  about  the  year  before 
Christ  280. 

^This  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  following 
manner:  They  made  choice  of  a  certain  number  of 
Touths  of  liie  most  noble  fimilies  in  each  tribe,  whose 
mherj  and  mothers  both  were  living.  They  bore  vine- 
branches  in  their  hands,  with  grapes  upon  them,  and 
ran  from  the  templeof  Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva  Sci- 
radia,  which  was  near  the  Phalerian  gate.  He  that  ar- 
rived there  first  drank  off  a  cup  of  wine,  mingled  with 
honey,  cheese,  meal,  and  oil.  They  were  followed  by  a 
chorus  conducted  by  two  young  men,  dressed  in  wo- 
nen's  apparel,  the  chorus  singing  a  song  in  praise  of 
those  young  men.  Certain  women,  with  baskets  on  their 
heads,  attended  them,  and  were  chosen  for  that  ollice 
from  among  the  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens.  The 
wbole  procession  was  headed  by  a  herald,  bearing  a 
(taffencircled  with  boughs. 


him  all  the  virgins  upon  whom  the  lot  had 
fallen,  but  selected  two  young  men  of  ins  ac 
quainlance  who  had  feminine  and  florid  as- 
pects, but  were  not  wanting  in  spirit  and  pres- 
ence of  mind.  These  by  warm  bathing,  and 
keeping  them  out  of  the  sun,  by  providing 
unuueiits  for  their  hair  and  complexions,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  their  dress,  by  fonn- 
ing  their  voice,  their  manner,  and  their  step, 
he  so  effectually  altered,  that  they  passed 
among  the  virgins  designed  for  Crete,  and  no 
one  could  discern  me  difference. 

At  his  return  he  walked  in  procession  with 
the  same  young  men,  dressed  in  the  manner  of 
those  who  now  carry  the  branches.     These  are 
carried  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  on 
account  of  the  story  before  related  ;  or  rather 
because  they  returned  at  the  time  of  gathering 
ripe  fruits.     The  Deipnophorx,  women  who 
carry  the  provisions,  bear  a  part  in  the  solem- 
nity, and  have  a  share  in  the  sacrifice,  to  re- 
present the  mothers  of  those  upon  whom  the 
lots  fell,  who  brought  their  children  provisions 
for  the  voyage.     Fables  and  tales  are  the  chief 
discourse,  because  tlie  women  then  told  their 
children  stories  to  comfort  them  and  keep  up 
their  spirits.  These  particulars  are  taken  from 
the  History  of  Demon.    There  was  a  place 
consecrated,  and  a  temple  erected  to  Theseus 
and  those  families  which  would  have  been  lia 
ble  to  the  tribute,  in  case  it   had  continued, 
were  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  temple  for  sac- 
rifices.    These  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Phytalida;.     Theseus  doing  them  that 
honour  in  recompense  of  their  hospitality. 
/After  the  death  of  iEgeus,  he  undertook  and 
effected    a   prodigious  work.     He  settled  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  in  Athens,  and  made 
them  one  people  in  one  city,  who  before  were 
scattered  up  and  down,  and  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  assembled  on  any  pressing  occasion  foi 
the  public  good./  Nay,  often  such  difference? 
had   happened    between    them,   as  ended    in 
bloodshed.     The  method  he  took  was  to  applj 
to  them,  in  particular  by  their  tnbes  and  fami 
lies.     Private  persons  and  the  poor  easily  lis 
tened  to  his  summons.     To  the  rich  and  great 
he  represented  the  advantage  of  a  governmenl 
without  a  king,  where  the  chief  power  shouliS 
be  in  the  people,  while  hehimself  only  desired 
to  command  in  war,  and  to  be  the  guardian  ot 
the  laws  ;  in  all  the  rest,  every  one  would  b« 
upon  an  equal  footing.  Part  of  them  hearkened 
to  his  persuasions  ;  and  others  fearing  his  pow 
er,  which  was  already  very  great,  as  well  ashii 
enterprising  spirit,  chose  rather  to  be  persua 
ded,  than  to  be  forced  to  submit.     Dissolving, 
therefore,  the  corporations,  the  councils,  and 
courts  in  each   particular  town,  he  built  on» 
common  Prytaneum  and  court-hall,  where  it 
stands  to  this  day.     The  citadel,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, and  the  city,  or  the  old  and  new 
town,  he  united  under  the  common  name  of 
Athens,  and   instituted  the   PanaUienxa  as  a 
common  sacrifice.  •    He  appointed   also  the 

*  The  Athensea  were  celebrated  before,  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  Minerva;  but  as  that  was  a  feast  peculiar 
to  the  city  of  Athens,  Theseus  enlarged  it,  and  mada 
it  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica;  and  there- 
fore it  was  called  Punalhcuaea.  There  were  the  great- 
er and  the  less  Panalhcusea.  The  less  were  kept  an 
i  Dually  aiul  th«  greater  every  filth  year.  In  the  latteT 
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MetcGcia,  or  Feast  of  Mitrration,*  and  fixed  it 
to  the  sixteciitli  of  July,  and  so  it  still  contin- 
ues. Giving  up  the  kingly  power,  as  he  had 
promised,  he  settled  the  commonwealth  under 
the  auspices  of  the  gods  ;  for  he  consulted  the 
Oracle  at  Delphi  concerning  his  new  govern- 
ment, and  received  this  answer  : 

From  Royal  stems  tliy  honour,  Theseus,  springs  ; 

By  Jove  beloved,  the  sire  supreme  of  kings. 

See  rising  towns,  see  wide-exlendcd  stales, 

On  thee  dependent,  ask  their  future  fates! 

Hence,  hence  with  fearl  Thy  favour'd  bark  shall  ride 

Safe  o'er  the  surges  of  the  foamy  tide.f 

With  this  agrees  the  Sibyl's  prophecy,  which, 
we  are  told,  she  delivered  long  after,  concern- 
ing Athens  ; 

The  bladder  may  be  dippM,  but  never  drown 'd. 

Desiring  yet  farther  to  enlarge  the  city,  he 
invited  all  strangers  to  equal  privile^res  in  it  : 
and  the  words  still  in  use,  "Come  hither,  all  ye 
people,"  are  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
clamation, which  Theseus  ordered  to  be  made 
when  he  composed  the  commonwealth,  as  it 
were,  of  all  nations.  Yet  he  left  it  not  in  the 
confusion  and  disorder  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
confluence  and  strange  mixture  of  people  ;  but 
distinguished  them  into  nooiemen,  husband- 
men, and  mechanics.  The  nobility  were  to 
have  the  care  of  religion,  to  supply  the  city 
with  magistrates,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  to 
mterpret  whatever  related  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  As  to  the  rest,  he  balanced  the  citi- 
zens against  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible  ; 
the  nobles  excelling  in  dignity,  the  husband- 
men in  usefulness,  and  the  artificers  in  num- 
ber. It  appears  t>om  Aristotle,  that  Theseus 
was  the  first  who  inclined  to  a  democracy,  and 
gave  up  the  regal  power  ;  and  Homer  also 
seems  to  bear  witness  to  the  same  in  his  cata- 
logue of  ships,  where  he  gives  the  name  of 
People  to  the  Athenians  only.  To  his  money 
he  gave  the  impression  of  an  ox,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  Marathonian  bull,  or  because  of 
Minos's  general  Taurus,  or  because  he  would 
encourage  the  citizens  in  agriculture.  Hence 
came  the  expression  of  a  thing  being  worth  ten 
01  an  hundred  oxen.  Having  also  made  a  se- 
cure acquisition  of  the  country  about  Megara 
to  the  territory  of  Athens,  he  set  up  the  famed 
pillar  in  the  Isthmus,  |  and  inscribed  it  with 

they  carried  in  pnacession  the  mysterious  peplum  or 
Teil  of  Minerva,  on  which  were  embroidered  the  vic- 
tory of  the  gods  over  tlie  giants,  and  the  most  remark- 
ablf  achievements  of  their  heroes. 

*  In  memory  of  their  quitting  the  boroughs,  and 
uniting  It  in  one  city. 

On  this  occasion  he  likewise  instituted,  or  at  least 
restored,  the  famous  Isthmian  games,  in  honour  of 
Neptune.  AH  these  were  cliicfly  designed  to  draw  a 
•soncourse  of  strangers;  and  as  a  fart'hcr  encourage- 
ment for  them  to  come  and  settle  iu  Athens,  he  gave 
them  the  privileges  of  natives.  ° 

flu  the  original  it  is,  "Safe,  like  a  bladdar,  &c.'' 
Wheu  Sylla  had  taken  Athens,  and  exercised  all  man- 
ner of  cruelties  there,  some  Athenians  went  to  Delphi 
to  inquire  of  the  oracle,  whether  the  last  hour  of  their 
city  was  come  .'  and  the  priestess  according  to  Pausa- 
Uias,  made  answer,  rx  n;  tcv  xKy_ov  syouTx  That 
which  belongs  to  the  bhvlder  now  has  an  end  ;  plainly 
referring  to  the  old  prophecy  here  delivered. 

{This  pillar  was  erected  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  loniaus  and  I'cloponnesians,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
putesabout  their  boundaries ;  and  it  continued  to  the 


two  verses  to  distinguish  the  boundaries.  That 
on  the  east  side  ran  thus  : 

This  is  not  Peloponnesus,  but  Ionia: 

and  that  on  the  west,  was 

This  is  Peloponnesus,  not  Ionia. 

He  likewise  instituted  games  in  imitation  of 

Hercules,  being  ambitious,  that  as  the  Greeks, 
in  pursuance  of  that  hero's  appointment,  cele- 
brated the  Olympic  games  in  honour  of  Jupi- 
ter, so  they  should  celebrate  the  Isthmian  in 
honour  of  Neptune  :  for  the  rites  performed 
there  before,  in  memory  of  Melicertes,  were 
observed  in  the  night,  and  had  more  the  air  of 
mysteries,  than  of  a  public  spectacle  and  as- 
sembly. But  some  eay  the  Isthmian  games 
were  dedicated  to  Sciron,  Theseus  inclining  to 
expiate  his  untimely  fate,  by  reason  of  their 
being  so  nearly  related  ;  for  Sciron  was  the  son 
of  Canethus  and  Henioche,  the  daughter  of 
Pittheus.  Others  will  have  it,  that  Sinnis  was 
their  son,  and  that  to  him,  and  not  to  Sciron, 
the  games  were  dedicated.  He  made  an 
agreement  too  with  the  Corinthians,  that  they 
should  give  the  place  of  honour  to  the  Athe- 
nians who  came  to  the  Isthmian  games,  as  far 
as  the  ground  could  be  covered  with  the  sail 
of  the  public  ship  that  brought  them,  when 
stretched  to  its  full  extent.  This  particular  we 
learn  from  Hellanicus  and  Andron  of  Hali- 
carnassus. 

Philochorus  and  some  others  relate,  that  he 
sailed  in  company  with  Hercules,  into  the  Eux- 
ine  sea,  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Amazons,* 
and  that  he  received  Antiopef  as  the  reward 
of  his  valour  :  but  the  greater  number,  among 
whom  are  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  and  Hero- 
dorus,  tell  us,  that  Theseus  made  that  voyage, 
with  his  own  fleet  only,  some  time  after  Her- 
cules, and  took  that  Amazon  captive,  which  is 
indeed  the  more  probable  account  ;  for  we  do 
not  read  that  any  other  of  his  fellow  warriors 
made  any  Amazon  prisoner.  But  Bion  says, 
he  took  and  carried  her  off"  by  a  stratagem.  The 
Amazons,  being  naturally  lovers  of  men,  were 
so  far  from  avoiding  Theseus,  when  he  touch- 
ed upon  their  coasts,  that  they  sent  him  pres- 
ents. Theseus  invited  Antiope,  who  brought 
them  into  his  ship,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
aboard,  set  sail.  But  the  account  of  one  Men 
ecrates,  who  published  a  history  of  Nice,  in 
Bithynia,  is,  that  Theseus,  having  Antiope 
aboard  his  vessel,  remained  in  those  parts  some 
time  ;  and  that  he  was  attended  in  that  expedi 
tion  by  three  young  men  of  Athens,  who  were 
brothers,  Euneos,  Thoas,  and  Soloon.  The 
last  of  these,  unknown  to  the  rest,  fell  in  love 
with  Antiope,  and  communicated  his  passion 
to  one  of  his  companions,  who  applied  to 
Antiope  about  the  affair.     She  firmly  rejected 

reign  of  Codrus,  during  which  it  was  demolished  by 
the  HeraclidK,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  territory  of  Megara,  which  thereby  passed  from 
the  lonians  to  the  Dorians.     Slrabo  lib.  ix. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  fabulous  than  the  whole  his. 
tory  of  the  Amazons.  Strabo  observes,  that  the  mo5» 
credible  of  Alexander's  historians  have  not  so  much  aa 
mentioned  them  :  and  indeed,  if  they  were  a  Scythian 
nation,  how  came  they  all  to  have  Greek  names? 

t  Justin  says,  Hercules  gave  Hippolyte  to  Theseui 
and  kept  Antiope  for  himself. 
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hn  pretensions,  but  treated  him  with  civility, 
and  prudently  concealed  the  matter  from  The- 
•eus.  But  Soloou,  in  despair,  leaped  into  a 
rirer  and  drowned  himself:  Theseus,  then 
sensible  of  the  cause,  and  the  young  man's  pas- 
sion, lamented  his  fate,  and,  in  his  sorrow,  re- 
collected an  oracle  which  he  had  formerly  re- 
ceived at  Delphi.  The  priestess  had  ordered, 
that  when,  in  some  foreign  country,  he  should 
labour  under  the  greatest  affliction,  he  should 
build  a  city  there,  and  leave  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  govern  it.  Hence  he  called  the  city 
which  he  built  P)-thopoUs,  after  tlie  P)  thiaii 
God,  and  the  neighbouring  river  Soloon,  in 
honour  of  the  young  man.  He  left  tlie  two 
surviving  brothers  to  govern  it,  and  give  it  laws; 
and  along  with  them  Hermus,  who  was  of  one 
of  the  best  families  in  Athens.  From  him  the 
inhabitants  of  Pythopolis  call  a  certain  place  in 
their  city  Hermes's  House,  [Hermou  oikia], 
and  by  misplacing  an  accent,  transfei  the  ho- 
nour from  the  hero  to  the  God  Mercury. 

Hence  the  war  with  the  Amazons  took  its 
rise.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  no  slight 
womanish  enterprise ;  for  they  could  not  have 
encamped  in  the  town,  or  joined  battle  on  the 
ground  about  the  Pnyx*  and  the  Museum,!  or 
fallen  in  so  intrepid  a  manner  upon  the  city  of 
Athens,  unless  they  had  first  reduced  the  coun- 
try about  it.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  beheve 
(though  Hellanicus  has  related  it)  that  they 
crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  upon  the  ice ; 
b'lt  that  they  encamped  aliuost  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  is  confirmed  by  the  names  of  places, 
and  by  the  tombs  of  those  that  fell. 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  delay  before 
either  army  would  begin  the  attack.  At  last, 
Theseus,  by  the  direction  of  some  oracle,  of- 
fered a  sacrifice  to  Fear,J  and  after  that  im- 
mediately engaged.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  month  Boedromion,  [September]  the  day 
on  which  the  Athenians  still  celebrate  the 
feast  called  Boedroinia.  Clidemus,  wliw  is  wil- 
ling to  be  very  particular,  writes,  that  the  left 
wing  of  the  Amazons  moved  towards  what  is 
now  called  the  Amazonium;  and  that  the  right 
extended  as  far  as  the  Pnyx,  near  Chrysa:  that 
the  Athenians  first  engaged  with  the  left  wing 
of  the  Amazons,  falhng  upon  them  from  the 
Museum ;  and  that  the  tombs  of  those  that  fell 
in  the  battle  are  in  the  street  which  leads  to 
the  gate  called  Piraica,  which  is  by  the  monu- 
ment erected  in  honour  of  Chalcodon,  where 
the  Athenians  were  routed  by  the  Amazons, 
and  fled  as  far  as  the  Temple  of  the  Furies: 
but  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians,  which 
charged  from  the  Palladium,  Ardettus,  and 
Lyceum,  drove  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  to 
their  camp,  and  slew  many  of  them:  That  after 
four  months  a  peace  was  concluded  by  means 
Oi  Hippoiyte;  for  so  this  author  calls  the  Ama- 
Eon  that  attended  with  'Ihcseus,  not  Antiope. 


*The  Pnyx  was  a  place  (near  the  citadel)  where 
the  people  of  Athens  used  to  assemble,  aud  where  the 
oraturs  spoke  to  theoi  about  public  aCfain. 

tl'he  museum  was  upoD  a  little  liill  over  against  the 
citadel,  and  probably  so  called  frrin  a  temple  of  the 
Muses  there. 

;Th«- heatbens  considered  ootoniy  the  passions,  bul 
eTen  dislemjwrs,  stoniii,  :uid  teni|>ests,  as  diTinit  is, 
•od  worshipped  ihetn,  that  ihey  might  do  iheo  do 
karia 


But  some  say  this  heroine  fell  fighting  by 
Theseus's  side,  being  pierced  with  a  dart  by 
Molpadia,  and  that  a  pillar,  by  the  Temple  ot 
the  Olympiar.  earth,*  was  set  up  over  her  grave. 
Nor  b  it  to  be  wondered,  that  in  the  account 
of  things  so  very  ancient,  history  should  be  ihui 
uncertain,  since  they  tell  us  that  some  Ama- 
zons, wounded  by  Antiope,  were  privately  sent 
to  Chalcis  to  be  cured,  and  that  some  were 
buried  there,  at  a  place  now  called  .Vmazonmm. 
But  that  the  war  was  ended  by  a  league,  we  may 
assuredly  gather  from  a  place  called  Hor- 
comosium,  near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  where 
it  was  sworn  to,  as  well  as  from  an  ancient 
sacrifice,  which  is  otTered  to  the  Amazons  the 
day  before  the  feast  of  Theseus.  The  people 
of  3Iegara  too  shew  a  place,  in  tlie  figure  of 
a  lozenge,  where  some  Amazons  were  buried 
as  you  go  from  the  market-place  to  the  place 
cilled  Khus.  Others  also  are  said  to  have 
died  by  Chaironea,  and  to  have  been  buried  by 
the  rivulet,  which,  it  seems,  was  formerly 
called  Thennodon,  but  now  Ha;mon;  of  which 
I  have  given  a  further  account  in  the  lite  oi 
Demosthenes.  It  appears  likewise,  that  the 
Amazons  traversed  Thessaly,  not  without  ojv 
position;  for  their  sepulchres  are  shewn  to  this 
day,  between  Scotussiea  and  Cyuoscephalae. 

This  is  all  that  is  memorable  in  the  story  of 
the  Amazons;  for  as  to  what  the  author  of  the 
Theseis  relates  of  the  Amazons  rising  to  take 
vengeance  for  Antiope,  when  Theseus  quitted 
her,  and  married  Phaedra,  and  of  their  being 
slain  by  Hercules,  it  has  plainly  the  air  of  fable 
Indeed  he  married  Phidra  after  the  death  of 
Antiope,  having  had  by  the  Amazon  a  son 
named  Hippolytus,t  or  according  to  Pindar, 
Demophoon.  As  to  the  calamities  which  befeJ 
Phajdra  and  Hippolytus,  since  the  historiani 
do  not  differ  from  what  the  writers  of  tragedy 
have  said  of  them,  we  may  look  upon  them  aa 
matters  of  fact. 

Some  other  marriages  of  Theseus  are  spoken 
of,  but  have  not  been  represented  on  the  stage, 
which  had  neither  an  honourable  beginning, 

*By  this  is  meant  the  moon,  so  called  (as  Piutareh 
supposes  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ce-ifation  of  Oracles) 
because  like  the  Genii  or  Demons,  she  is  neither  so 
perfect  as  the  gods,  nor  so  imperfect  as  humaukiDd. 
But  as  some  of  the  philosophers,  we  mean  the  Pytha- 
goreans, had  astronomy  enough  ailerwards  to  con- 
clude that  the  sun  is  tlie  centre  of  this  system,  we  pre- 
sume it  might  occur  to  thinking  men  m  ihe  more  early 
ages,  that  the  moon  was  an  opaque,  and,  therefore, 
probably  a  terrene  bodv. 

fTliesrus  had  a  son,  by  the  Amazonian  queen,  named  ' 

Hippolytus,  ha\ingsoon  aAer  married  Fhxdra,  the 
sister  of  Deucalion,  the  son  and  successor  of  Minos,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons;  he  sent  Hipjiolytus  to  M 
brought  up  by  his  own  mother  -^thra,  tjuien  of  TrcB- 
zrne:  bul  he  coming  after^iards  to  be  present  at  some 
Athenian  eames,  Phaedra  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
hating  s^-ilfciled  him  in  vam  lo  a  comphince,  in  &  &t 
of  reseuuiient,  accused  him  to  Theseus  of  havingmad* 
an  attempt  upon  her  chastiiy.  The  fable  says,  that 
Tiieseus  prayed  to  >'eptune  to  puni-h  him  by  soilM 
violent  deaih;  and  all  solemn  execrations,  accordiig 
to  the  notions  of  the  hcathcn<,  certainly  taking  effect, 
as  Hipi>olytiis  was  riding  along  the  sea  shore,  Xtp- 
tune  sent  two  sea  calves,  who  frightened  the  horses, 
overturned  llie  chariot,  and  lore  him  to  pieces.  The 
poets  add,  that  the  lustful  ijueen  hanged  herself  foi 
ipief;  but  as  for  Hippolytus,  Diana  being  taken  with 
his  chastiiy,  and  pityiiie  the  sad  fate  it  brought  upon 
him,  prevailed  u[>ou  .¥  sculapius  to  restore  him  U 
life,  to  be  a  companion  of  her  diversiout 
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nor  a  happy  conclusion.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  forcibly  carried  ofl'  Anaxo  of  Trcczene, 
^nd  having  slain  Sinnis  and  Cercyon,  to  have 
committed  rapes  upon  their  daughters:  to  have 
married  Periba-a,  the  mother  of  Ajax,  too,  and 
Pherobcea,  and  lopc  the  daughter  of  Iphicles. 
Besides,  thcv  charge  him  with  being  enamoured 
of  JEgle,  the  daughter  of  Panopeus,  (as  above 
related)  and,  for  her,  leaving  Ariadne,  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  both  justice  and  honour; 
but  above  all,  with  the  rape  of  Helen,  which 
involved  Attica  in  war,  and  ended  in  his  ban- 
ishment and  death,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
more  at  large  by  and  by 

Though  there  were  many  expeditions  under- 
taken by  the  heroes  of  those  times,  Herodorus 
thinks  that  Theseus  was  not  concerned  in  any 
■)f  them,  except  in  assisting  the  Lapitha:  against 
the  Centaurs.  Others  write,  that  he  attended 
Jason  to  Colchos,  and  Meleager  in  killing  the 
Doar;  and  that  hence  came  the  proverb,  "No- 
thing without  Theseus."  It  is  allowed,  however, 
that  Theseus,  without  any  assistance,  did  him- 
self perform  many  great  exploits;  and  that  the 
extraordinary  instances  of  his  valour  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  saying,  "  This  man  is  another 
Hercules."  Theseus  was  likewise  assisting  to 
Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies  of  those  that 
fell  before  Thebes,  not  by  defeating  the  The- 
bans  in  battle,  as  Euripides  has  it  in  his  tragedy, 
but  by  persuading  them  to  a  truce;  for  so  most 
writers  agree:  and  Philochorus  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  was  the  first  truce  ever  known  for 
burying  the  dead.  But  Hercules  was,  in- 
deed, the  first  who  gave  up  their  dead  to  the 
enemy,  as  we  have  shewn  in  his  life.  The 
burying  place  of  the  common  soldiers  is  to  be 
Been  at  Elcuthera;,  and  of  the  olKcers  at 
Eleusis;  in  which  particular  Theseus  gratified 
Adrastus.  iKscliylus,  in  whose  tragedy  of  the 
Eleusinians,  Theseus  is  introduced  relating  the 
matter  as  above,  contradicts  what  Euripides 
has  delivered  in  his  Suppliants. 

The  friendship  between  Theseus  and  Piritho- 
U3  is  said  to  have  commenced  on  this  occasion : 
Theseus  being  much  celebrated  for  his  strength 
and  valour,  Pirithous  was  desirous  to  prove  it, 
and  therefore  drove  away  his  oxen  from  Mar- 
athon. Wlicn  he  heard  that  Theseus  pursued 
him  in  arms,  he  did  not  fly,  but  turned  back  to 
meet  him.  But,  as  soon  as  they  beheld  one 
another,  each  was  so  struck  with  admiration  of 
tlie  other's  person  and  courage,  that  they  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  fighting;  and  Pirithous 
first  givi.ng  Theseus  his  hand,  bade  him  be  judge 
in  this  cause  himself,  and  he  would  willingly 
abide  by  his  sentence.  Theseus,  in  his  turn, 
left  the  cause  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  be 
his  friend  and  fellow  warrior.  They  then  con- 
firmed their  friendship  with  an  oath.  Pirithous 
afterwards  marrying  Deidamia,''  entreated 
Theseus  to  visit  his  country,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  I-apitha3.t  He  had  also 
invited  the  Centaurs  to  the  entertainment. 
These,  in  their  cups  behaving  with  insolence 

*  All  other  writers  call  lier  Hippodamia,  except 
Propertius,  who  calls  her  Isclkomaclia.  She  was  the 
dHu>;hter  of  Ailrastus. 

fflomcr  calls  the  Lapithac  heroes.  The  Centaurs 
are  I'eigijcd  Ui  have  beeu  half  man  half  horse,  either 
from  Iheir  brutality,  or  betause  (if  not  the  invfiitors 
of  iiorsrniaiibhip,  jet)  they  geuerally  appeared  on 
ki>r>ebank. 


and  indecency,  and  not  even  refraining  from 
the  women,  the  Lapitha3  rose  up  in  their  de- 
fence, killed  some  of  the  Centaurs  upon  tho 
spot,  and  soon  after  beating  them  in  a  set  bat- 
tle, drove  them  out  of  the  country  with  the 
assistance  of  Theseus.  Herodorus  relates  the 
matter  differently.  He  says  that,  hostilities 
being  already  begun,  Theseus  came  in  aid  to 
the  Lapithae,  and  then  had  the  first  sight  of 
Hercules,  having  made  it  his  business  to  find 
him  out  at  Trachin,  where  he  reposed  himself 
after  all  his  wanderings  and  labours;^  and  that 
this  interview  passed  in  marks  of  great  respect, 
civility,  and  mutual  comphments.  But  we  are 
rather  to  follow  those  historians  who  write, 
that  they  had  very  frequent  interviews;  and 
that  by  means  of  Theseus,  Hercules  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  having 
first  obtained  lustration,  as  he  desired,  on  ac- 
count of  several  involuntary  pollutions. 

Theseus  was  now  fifty  years  old,  according 
to  Hellanicus,  when  he  was  concerned  in  the 
rape  of  Helen,*  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity.  Some  writers  thinking  this 
one  of  the  heaviest  charges  against  him,  endea- 
voured to  correct  it,  by  saying  it  was  not  The- 
seus that  carried  oflf  Helen,  but  Idas  and 
Lynceus,  who  committed  her  to  his  care,  and 
that  therefore  he  refused  to  give  her  up,  when 
demanded  by  Castor  and  Pollux;  or  rather  that 
she  was  delivered  to  him  by  Tyndarus  himself, 
to  keep  her  from  Enarsphorus,  the  son  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  who  endeavoured  to  possess  himselt 
by  violence  of  Helen,  who  was  yet  but  a  child. 
But  what  authors  generally  agree  in  as  most 
probable  is  as  follows:  The  two  friends  went 
together  to  Sparta,  and  having  seen  the  girl 
dancing  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Orthia,  carried 
her  off,  and  fled.  The-pursuers  that  were  sent 
after  them  following  no  farther  than  Tegea, 
they  thought  themselves  secure,  and  having  tra- 
versed Peloponnesus,  they  entered  into  an 
agreement,  that  he  who  should  gain  Helen 
by  lot  should  have  her  to  wife,  but  be  obliged 
to  assist  in  procuring  a  wife  for  the  other.  In 
consequence  of  these  terms,  the  lots  being 
cast,  she  fell  to  Theseus,  who  received  the 
virgin,  and  conveyed  her,  as  she  was  not  yet 
marriageable,  to  Aphidnae.  Here  he  placed 
his  mother  with  her,  and  committed  them  to 
the  care  of  his  friend  Aphidnus,  charging  him 
to  keep  them  in  the  utmost  secrecy  and  safety; 
whilst,  to  pay  his  debt  of  service  to  Pirithous, 
he  himself  travelled  with  him  into  Epirus,  with 
a  view  to  the  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  king  of 
the  Molossians.  This  prince  named  his  wife 
Proserpine,!  his  daughter  Core,  and  his  dog 
Cerberus:  with  this  dog  he  commanded  all 
his  daughters'  suitors  to  fight,  promising  her  to 
him  that  should  overcome  him.  But  under- 
standing that  Pirithous  came  not  with  an  inten 

*  This  princess  was  the  reputed  daughter  of  J;ipi- 
ter,  by  LeJa,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  (ii^uali*, 
in  Peloponnesus;  and  though  then  but  nine  years  old, 
was  reckoned  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  world. 

t  Proserpine  and  Core  was  the  same  person,  d^utrh 
ter  to  .\idcneus,  whose  wife  was  named  Ceres.  j?1u 
tarch  himself  tells  us  so  in  his  morals,  where  he  adds 
that  by  Proserpine  's  meant  the  Moon,  whom  Pluto,  o' 
the  God  of  Darkness  so.nietimes  carries  off.  Indeed, 
fore  signifies  nothing  more,  than  young  ucmun  or 
itiiugldcr;  and  they  ui.ghi  saj  z  duugltlcr  of  Epirus,  at 
we  say  a  dau^lUer  q/'Fiacce,  jr  0/ Spaiu. 
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tion  to  court  his  Jaugnter,  but  to  carry  he  •  off 
by  force,  he  seized  both  him  and  his  friend, 
destroved  Pinthous  immediately  by  means  of 
his  do^,  and  shut  up  Theseus  in  close  prison. 

Meantime  Menestheus,  the  son  of  Pcteus, 
grandson  of  Orneus,  and   great  grandson  of 
Ereciheus.  is  said  to  be  tlie  tirst  of  mankind 
that  undertook  to  be  a  demagogue,  and  by  his 
eloquence  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people. 
He  endeavoured  also  to  exasperate  and  inspire 
the  nobility  with  sedition,  who  had  but  ill  borne 
with  Theseus  for  some  time;  reilecting  that  he 
had  deprived  every  person  of  family  of  Ids  gov- 
ernment and  command,  and  shut  them  up  to- 
gether in  one  city,  where  he  used  them  as  his 
subjects  and  slaves.   Among  the  common  peo- 
ple he  sowed  disturbance  by  telling  them,  that 
though  tliey  pleased  themselves  with  the  dream 
of  liberty,  in  fact  they  were  robbed  of  their 
country   and   religion  ;    and  instead  of  many 
good  and  native   kings,  were  lorded  over  by 
one  man,  wlio  was  a  new  comer  and  a  stran- 
ger.  Whilst  he  was  thus  busily  employed,  the 
war  declared  by  the  Tyndarida;  greatly  helped 
forward  the  sedition.     Some  say  plainly,  they 
were  invited   by  Menestheus  to    invade  the 
country.    At  first  they  proceeded  not  in  a  hos- 
tile manner,  only  demanding  their  sister:  but 
the  Athenians   answering,  that   they'  neither 
had  her  among  them,  nor  knew  where  she  was 
left,  they  began  their  warlike  operations.  Aca- 
demus,  however,  finding  it  out  by  some  means 
or   other,   told   them   she   was  concealed    at 
Aphidna;.     Hence,   not   only  the  Tyndaridse 
treated  him  honourably  in  his  life  time,  but  the 
Lacedsmonians,   who,   in   after  times,  often 
made  inroads  into  Attica,  and  laid  waste  all  the 
country  besides,  spared  the  Academy  for  his 
sake.    But  Dica;archus  says,  that  Echedemus 
and  Marathus,  two  Arcadians,  being  allies  to 
the  Tyndarida;  in  that  war,  the  place  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Academy,  was  first 
called  Echcdemia,  from  one  of  them ;  and  that 
from  the  other  the  district  of  Marathon  had 
Its  name,  because  he  freely  offered  himself.  In 
pursuance  of  some  oracle  to  be  sacrificed  at 
the  head  of  the  army.    To  Aphidn®  then  tbey 
came,  where  they  beat  the  enemy  in  a  set  bat- 
tle, and  then  took  the  city,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground.    There,  they  tell  us,  .\lycus,  the  son 
of  Sciron,  was  slain,  fighting  for  Castor  and 
Pollux;  and  that  a  certain  place,  within  the 
territories  of  Megara,  is  called  Alycus,  from 
his  being  buried  there :  and  Hereas  writes,  that 
Alycus  received  his  death  from  Theseus's  own 
band.  These  verses  also  are  alleged  as  a  proof 
in  point: 

For  bright-hair'd  Helen  he  was  slain 
By  Theseus,  od  Aphidna's  plain. 


But  it  is  not  probable  that  Aphidns  would  have 
been  taken  and  his  mother  made  prisoner,  had 
Theseus  been  present. 

Aphidna;,  however,  was  taken,  and  Athens 
in  danger.  Menestheus  took  this  opportunity 
to  persuade  the  people  to  admit  the  Tyndarids 
into  the  city,  aftd  to  treat  them  hospitably,  since 
tliey  only  levied  war  against  Theseus,  who  be- 
gan with  violence  first,  but  that  they  were 
benefactors  and  deliverers  to  the  rest  of  the 
Athenians.  Their  behaviour  also  confirmed 
•  hat  was  said;  for,  though  conquerors,  they 


desired  nothing  but  to  be  adtpitted  to  the  myi»- 
lerics,  to  which  they  had  no  less  claim  than 
Hercules,*  since  they  were  etiually  allied  to 
the  city.  This  request  was  easily  granted  them, 
and  they  were  adopted  by  Aphiiiims,  as  Her- 
cules was  by  Pylius.  They  had  also  divine 
honours  paid  tiicm,  with  the  title  of  Anakes, 
which  was  given  tliem,  either  on  account  of  the 
truce  [a/ioc/ie]  which  tliey  made,  or  because 
of  their  great  care  that  no  one  shoulfl  be  in- 
jured, though  there  were  so  many  troops  in  the 
city;  for  the  phrase  anukus  echein  signifies  to 
keep  or  take  care  of  any  thing;  and  forthi* 
reason,  perhaps,  kings  are  called  Anaktes. 
Some  again  say,  tliey  were  called  Anakes,  be- 
cause of  the  appearance  of  their  stars;  for  the 
Athenians  use  the  words  anckaa  and  aneka- 
tlifii,  instead  of  aiw  and  atwthen,  that  is, 
alove  or  on  higli. 

We  are  told  that  -Ethra,  the  mother  of  The- 
seus, who  was  now  a  prisoner,  was  carried  to 
Lacedffinion,  and  from  thence  with,  Helen,  to 
Troy ;  and  that  Homer  confirms  it  w  hen,  speak 
iug  of  those  that  waited  upon  Helen,  he  men 
tions 

The  beauteous  Clymcne, 

And  --Eihraborn  of  Piltheus, 

Others  reject  this  verse  as  none  of  Homer's, 
as  they  do  also  the  story  of  IMunychus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  secret  com- 
merce between  Demophoon  and  Laodice,  and 
brought  up  by  .T.thra  at  Troy.  But  Ister,  m 
the  thirteenth  book  of  his  History  of  Attica, 
gives  an  account  of  iEthra  different  from  all 
the  rest.  He  was  informed,  it  seems,  that  after 
the  battle  in  which  Alexander  or  Paris  waa 
routed  by  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  in  Thessaly, 
near  the  river  Sperchius,  Hector  took  and 
plundered  the  city  of  Troezene,  and  carried  off 
^■Ethra,  who  had  been  left  there.  But  this  ifi 
highly  improbable. 

It  happened  that  Hercules,  in  passing  through 
the  country  of  the  Molossiaus,  w  as  entertained 
by  Aidoneus  the  king,  who  accidentally  made 
mention  of  the  bold  attempts  of  Theseus  and 
Pirithous,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
pimished  them  when  discovered.  Hercules 
was  much  disturbed  to  hear  of  the  inglorious 
death  of  the  one,  and  the  danger  of  tfie  other. 
As  to  Pirithous,  he  thought  it  in  vain  to  expos- 
tulate about  him;  but  he  begged  to  have  The- 
seus released,  and  Aidoneus  granted  it.  The- 
seus, thus  set  at  liberty,  returned  to  Athens, 
where  his  party  was  not  yet  entirely  suppress- 
ed: and  whatever  temples  and  groves  the  city 
had  assigned  him,  he  consecrated  them  all,  but 
,  four,  to  Hercules,  and  called  them,  (as  Philo- 
chorus  relates)  instead  of  Thesca,  Heraclea. 
But  desiring  to  preside  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  direct  it  as  before,  he  found  himself  encom- 
passed with  faction  and  sedition;  for  those  that 
were  his  enemies  before  his  departure,  had  now 
added  to  their  hatred  a  contempt  of  his  author- 
ity; and  he  beheld  the  people  so  generally 
corrupted,  that  tliey  wanted  to  be  flattered  into 
their  duty,  instead  of  silently  executing    hii 


*  For  Castor  and  PoUui,  like  him,  were  sons  of  Ju 
piler,  from  whom  the  Athenians  too  preU-nded  to  de- 
rive their  origin.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  Ihej 
should  be  naturalized  before  they  were  admitted  to  the 
mysteries,  and  accordingly  tbey  were  naturalized  b 
adoption. 
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commands.  When  he  attempted  to  reduce 
tiiem  by  force,  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
prevalence  of  faction;  and,  in  the  end,  finding 
his  affairs  desperate,  he  privately  sent  his  chil- 
dren into  Eubffia,  to  Elephcnor,  the  son  of 
Chalcodon;  and  himself,  having  uttered  solemn 
execrations  against  the  Athenians  at  Gargettus, 
where  there  is  still  a  place  thence  called  Ara- 
terion,  sailed  to  Scyros.*  He  imagined  that 
there  he  should  find  hospitable  treatment,  as  he 
had  a  paternal  estate  in  that  island.  Lyco- 
medes.  was  then  king  of  the  Scyrians.  To  him, 
therefore,  he  applied,  and  desired  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  his  lands,  as  intending  to  settle 
there.  Some  say,  he  asked  assistance  of  him 
against  the  Athenians.  But  Lycomedes,  either 
jealous  of  the  glory  of  Theseus,  or  willing  to 
oblige  Meiiestheus,  having  led  him  to  the  high- 
est cliffs  of  the  country,  on  pretence  of  showing 
him  from  thence  his  lands,  threw  him  down 
headlong  from  the  rocks,  and  killed  him.  Oth- 
ers say  he  fell  off  himself,  missing  his  step, 
when  he  took  a  walk  according  to  his  custom, 
after  supper.  At  that  time  his  death  was  disre- 
garded, and  Mencstheus  quietly  possessed  the 
kingdom  of  Atliens,  while  the  sons  of  Theseus 
attended  P^dephenor,  as  private  persons  to  the 
Trojan  war.  But  Menestheus  dying  in  the 
same  expedition,  they  returned  and  recovered 
the  kingdom.  In  succeeding  ages  the  Athenians 
honoured  Theseus  as  a  demi-god,  induced  to  it 
as  well  by  other  reasons,  as  because,  when 
they  were  fighting  the  Medes  at  Marathon,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  army  thought  they  saw 
the  apparition  of  Theseus  completely  armed  and 
bearing  down  before  them  upon  the  barbarians. 
After  the  Median  war,  when  Phaidon  was 
archon,t  the  Athenians  consulting  the  Oracle 
of  Apollo  were  ordered  by  the  priestess  to  take 
up  the  bones  of  Theseus,  and  lay  them  iu  an 
honourable  place  at  Athens,  where  they  were 


to  be  kept  with  the  greatest  care.  But  it  w»fc 
difficult  to  take  them  up,  or  even  to  find  out 
the  grave,  on  account  of  the  savage  and  inhos- 
pitable disposition  of  the  barbarians  who  dwelt 
in  Scyros.  Nevertheless,  Cimon  having  taken 
the  island  (as  is  related  in  his  Life,)  and  being 
very  desirous  to  find  out  the  pjace  v-here  The- 
seus was  buried,  by  chance  saw  an  eagle,  on  a 
certain  eminence,  breaking  the  ground  (as  they 
tell  us)  and  scratching  it  up  with  her  talons. 
This  he  considered  as  a  divine  direction,  and, 
digging  there,  found  the  coffin  of  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  with  a  lance  of  brass  and  a 
sword  lying  by  it.  When  these  remains  were 
brought  to  Athens  in  Cimon's  galley,  the 
Athenians  received  them  with  splendid  pro- 
cessions and  sacrifices,  and  were  as  much  trans- 
ported as  if  Theseus  himself  had  returned  to 
the  city.  He  lies  interred  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  near  the  Gymnasium:  and  his  oratory  is 
a  place  of  refuge  for  servants  and  all  persons 
of  mean  condition,  who  fly  from  men  in  power, 
as  Theseus,  while  he  lived,  was  a  humane  and 
benevolent  patron,  who  graciously  received  the 
petitions  of  the  poor.  The  chief  sacrifice  is 
offered  to  him  on  the  eighth  of  October,  the 
day  on  which  he  returned  with  the  young  men 
from  Crete.  They  sacrifice  to  him  likewise  on 
each  eighth  day  of  the  other  months,  either 
because  he  first  arrived  from  Troezene  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  as  Diodorus  the  geographer  re- 
lates; or  else  thinking  this  number,  above  all 
others,  to  be  most  proper  to  him,  because  he 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Neptune;  the  solemn 
feasts  of  Neptune  being  observed  on  the  eighth 
day  of  every  month.  For  the  number  eight,  as 
the  first  cube  of  an  even  number,  and  the  double 
of  the  first  square,  properly  represents  the  firm- 
ness and  immoveable  power  of  this  god,  who 
thence  has  the  names  of  Asphalius  and  Gaieo 
chus 


ROMULUS. 


From  whom,  and  for  what  cause,  the  city  of 
Rome  irbtained  that  name,  whose  glory  has 
diffused  itself  over  the  world,  historians  are 

*  The  ungrateful  Athenians  were  in  process  of  time 
made  so  sensible  of  tlie  eft'ects  of  his  curse,  that  to  ap- 
pease  his  ghost,  they  appointed  solemn  sacrifices  and 
divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  him. 

f  Codrus,  the  seventeenth  king  of  Alliens,  cotempo- 
rary  with  Saul,  devoted  himselfto  death  for  the  sake  of 
his  country,  in  the  year  before  Christ  1068;  having 
learned  that  the  Oracle  had  promised  its  enemies,  the 
Dorians  and  the  Ileraclidae,  victory,  if  they  did  not  kill 
llie  kingof  the  Athenians.  His  subjects,  on  this  account, 
conceived  such  veneration  for  him,  that  they  esteemed 
none  worthy  to  bear  the  royal  title  after  him,  and  there- 
fore committed  the  management  of  the  state  to  elective 
magistrates,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  archons, 
and  chose  Medon,  the  eldest  son  of  Codrus,  to  this  new 
dignity.  Thus  ended  the  legal  succession  and  title  of 
king  of  Athens,  after  it  had  continued  without  any 
interruption  487  years,  from  Ceerops  to  Codrus.  The 
archon  acted  with  sovereign  authority,  but  was  ac- 
countable to  the  people  whenever  it  was  requirrd. 
There  were  thirteen  perpetual  archons  in  the  sjiace 
of  325  years.  Afl<r  the  death  of  Alemaeon,  who  was 
tKe  last  of  them,  this  chaige  Vizs  conticued  to  the  per- 


not  agreed.*  Some  say  the  Pelasgi,  after  they 
had  overrun  great  part  of  the  globe,  and  con- 
quered many  nations,  settled  there,  and  gave 
their  city  the  name  of  Rome,!  on  account  of 
their  strength  in  war.  Others  tell  us,  that  when 

soc  elected  for  ten  years  only ;  but  always  in  the  same 
family,  till  the  death  of  Eryiias,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Tlesia«,  the  seventh  and  last  decennial  archon. 
For  the  familv  of  Codrus  or  of  the  iVledontida:,  ending 
in  him,  the  Athenians  created  annual  archons,  and,  in- 
stead of  one,  they  appointed  nine  every  year.  See  ■ 
farther  account  of  the  archons  in  the  IVotes  on  the  Life 
of  Solon. 

*  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  origin  of  imperial 
Rome,  and  indeed  of  most  cities  and  nations,  that  are 
of  any  considerable  antiquity.  That  of  Rome  might 
be  the  more  uncertain,  because  its  first  inhabitants. be- 
ing a  collection  of  mean  persons,  fugitives,  and  out- 
laws, from  other  nations,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
leave  histories  behind  them.  Livy,  however,  and  most 
of  the  Latin  historians,  agree  that  Rome  was  built  by 
Romulus,  and  both  the  city  and  people  named  aflei 
him;  while  the  vanity  of  the  Greek  writers  wanl6  to 
ascribe  almost  every  thing,  and  Rome  among  the  re»t, 
to  a  Grecian  original. 

f  ti/i>t,  Romo,  signifies  itrengith. 
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Troy  was  taken,  some  of  the  Trojans  having 
Mcapcd  Olid  gamed  their  ships,  put  lo  sea,  and 
being  driven  by  the  winds  upon  the  coasts  of 
Tuscany,  rame  to  an  anclior  in  the  river  Ti- 
ber :  tliat  iicrc  their  wives  being  much  fatigued, 
and  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  hardships  of  the 
•ea,  one  of  them,  superior  to  the  rest  in  birth 
aiid  prudence,  named  Roma,  proposed  that 
they  should  burn  the  fleet :  that  this  being  ef- 
fected, the  men  at  first  were  much  exasjier- 
aied,  bet  afterwards,  through  necessity,  lixed 
their  seat  on  the  Palatine  lull,  and  in  a  short 
time  things  succeeded  beyond  their  eipecta- 
tion  :  for  the  country  was  good,*  and  the  peo- 
ple hospitable  •  that  therel'ore,  besides  other 
honours  paid  to  Roma,  they  called  their  city, 
as  she  was  the  cause  of  its  being  built,  afttr 
her  name.  Hence  too,  we  are  informed,  the 
custom  arose  for  the  w  omen  to  salute  their  re- 
lations and  husbands  w  ith  a  kiss,  because  those 
women,  when  they  had  burned  the  ships,  used 
Buch  kind  of  endearments  to  appease  the  re- 
sentment of  their  husbands. 

Among  the  various  accounts  of  historians,  it 
is  said  that  Roma  was  the  daughter  of  Italus 
and  ]x?ucaria  ;  or  else  the  daughter  of  Tele- 
phus  the  son  of  Hercules,  and  married  to 
.^neas  ;  or  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  As- 
canius,t  the  son  of  -Eneas  ;  and  gave  name  to 
the  city  ;  or  that  Romanus,  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe,  built  it  5  or  Romus,  the  son  ot' 
A'.math ion,  whom  Diomedes  sent  from  Troy  ; 
or  else  Romus,  king  of  the  Latins,  after  he 
had  expelled  the  Tuscans,  who  passed  origin- 
ally from  Tliessaly  intoLydia,  and  from  Lydia 
into  Italy.  Even  they,  who  with  the  greatest 
probability,  declare  that  the  city  had  its  name 
from  Romulus,  do  not  agree  about  his  extrac- 
tion :  for  some  say  he  was  son  of  .dineas 
and  Dcxithea,  the  daughter  of  Phorbus,  and 
was  brought  an  infant  into  Italy  vNith  his  bro- 
ther Remus,  that  all  the  other  vessels  were 
lost  by  the  violence  of  the  flood,  except  that  in 
which  the  children  were,  which  driving  gently 
ashore  where  the  bank  was  level,  tliey  vserc 
sared  beyond  expectation,  and  the  place  from 
them  was  called  Rome.  Some  will  have  it, 
that  Roma,  daughter  of  that  Trojan  woman 
who  was  married  lo  Latinus,  the  son  of  Tele- 
machus,  was  mother  to  Romulus.  Others  say 
that  A^m'iha  the  daughter  of  .Tineas  and  Lavi- 
nia,  had  him  by  JVIars  :  and  others  again  give 
an  account  of  his  birth,  which  is  entirely  fabu- 
lous. There  apf)eared,  it  seems,  to  Tarchetius, 
king  of  the  Albans,  who  was  the  most  wicked 
snd  most  cruel  of  men,  a  supernatural  vision  in 
his  own  house,  the  figure  of  Priapus  rising  out 
of  the  chimney-hearth,  and  staying  there  many 
days.  The  goddess  Tethys  had  an  oracle  in 
Tuscany, J  which  being  consulted,  gave  this  an- 
swer  to  Tarchetius,  That   it   was  necessary 

'Whatever  desirable  things  Naturi-  has  scattered 
frugally  ID  other  countries  were  forimrly  found  in  Ita- 
ly, as  in  their  original  seminary.  But  there  has  been 
•o  little  encouragement  gntn  to  thf  cultivation  of  the 
•oil  Id  the  time  of  the  puutiSs,  that  it  is  iiovr  oom|r)ra- 
IItcIj  barren. 

I  'O.  1'  Acr»x..i.,  Tk  A.u<i»  [Tvyxzifx  sc.]  /.»j»»i 
riri.ua  jic-37.i  Ti-  -0711. 

The  former  Knglish  translation,  and  the  French,  in 
IbikPlace  are  errohrous. 

{There  was  no  oracle  of  Tetliys,  but  of  Themis  tliere 
DM,  Themis  nastlicsame  willi  Carmeula,  the  mother 

c 


some  virgin  should  accept  of  the  embraces  of 
the  phantom,  the  fruit  whereof  would  be  a  son, 
eminent  for  valour,  good  fortune,  and  strength 
of  body.  Hereupon  Tarchetius  acnuninted  one 
of  his  daughters  with  the  prediction,  and  or- 
dered her  to  entertain  the  apparition  ;  but  she 
declining  it,  sent  her  maid.  ^Vllen  Tarchetius 
came  to  know  it,  he  was  highly  oflended,  and 
confined  them  both,  intending  to  put  them  to 
death.  But  Vesta  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  forbad  liim  to  kill  them  ;  but  ordered  that 
the  young  women  should  weave  a  certain  web 
in  their  fetters,  and  when  that  was  done,  be 
given  in  marriage.  They  weaved,  therel'ore,  In 
the  day  time  ;  but  others,  by  Tarchetius's  or- 
der, unravelled  it  in  the  night.  The  woman 
having  twins  by  this  commerce,  Tarchetius 
delivered  them  to  one  Teratius,  with  orders  to 
destroy  them.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  exposed 
them  by  a  river  side,  where  a  she-wolf  came 
and  gave  them  suck,  and  various  sorts  of  birds 
brought  food  and  fed  the  infants,  till  at  last  a 
herdsman,  who  beheld  these  wonderful  things, 
ventured  to  approach  and  take  up  the  children. 
Thus  secured  from  danger,  they  grew  up,  and 
then  attacked  Tarchetius,  and  overcame  him. 
This  is  the  account  Proinathion  gives  in  hia 
history  of  Italy. 

But  the  principal  parts  of  that  account,  which 
deserve  the  most  credit,  and  have  the  most 
vouchers,  were  first  published  among  the 
Greeks  by  Diodes  the  Peparethiau,  whom 
Fabius  Pictor  commonly  follows  ;  and  though 
there  are  different  relations  of  the  matter,  yet 
to  dispatch  it  in  a  few  words,  the  story  is  this' 
The  kings  of  Alba*  descending  lineally  from 
^"Encas,  the  succession  fell  to  two  brothers, 
j  Nuniitor  and  Amulius.  The  latter  divided  the 
I  whole  inheritance  into  two  parts,  setting  the 
treasures  brought  from  Troy  against  the  king 
I  dom ;  and  Numitor  made  choice  of  the  kingdom. 
.\niulius  then  having  the  treasures,  and  conse- 
quently being  more  powerful  than  Numitoi, 
easily  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  too  ; 
and  fearing  the  daughter  of  Nuniitor  might  have 
children,  he  appointed  her  priestess  of  Vesta, 
in  which  capacity  she  was  always  to  live  un- 
married, and  a  virgin.  Some  say  her  name 
was  Ilia,  some  Rhea,  and  other*  Sylvia.  But 
she  was  soon  discovered  to  be  wuh  child,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  vestals.  Aiitho,  the 
king's  daughter,  by  much  entreaty,  prevailed 
with  her  lather  that  she  should  not  be  capitally 
punished.  She  was  confined,  however,  and 
excluded  from  society,  lest  she  should  be  de- 
livered without  Amulius's  knowledge.  When 
her  time  was  completed,  she  v\as  delivered  ol 
two  sons  of  uncommon  size  and  beauty ;  wkere- 
•jpon  Amulius,  still  more  alarmed,  ordered  one 
of  his  servants  to  destroy  them.  Some  say  the 
name  of  this  servant  was  Faustulus  :  others 
that  that  was  the  name  of  a  person  that  took 

of  Evandcr,  which  last  name  she  had,  because  she  da 
livered  her  oracles,  t'ncurtnnie,  in  verses. 

'  from  jKueasdown  to  Numiloraiid  Amulius,  there 
were  thirteen  kings  of  the  same  race,  but  we  scarca 
know  any  thing  of  them,  exce|it  their  names,  and  the 
years  of  their  respective  reigns.  Amulius,  the  last  ol 
them,  who  surpassed  his  brother  in  courage  and  un- 
derttandiiig,  drove  him  from  the  throne,  and,  to  se- 
cure it  for  himself,  murdered  jF.geslns,  .\uniitor'» 
only  son,  and  consecrated  his  daughter  Ithea  Sylvia, 
to  the  worship  of  Vctia. 
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thorn  up.  Pursuant  to  his  orders,  he  put  the 
children  into  a  small  trous^h  or  cradle,  and  went 
down  towards  the  river,  with  a  design  to  cast 
them  in  ;  but  seeing  it  very  rough,  and  running 
with  a  strong  current,  he  was  afraid  to  ap- 
proach it.  He  therefore  laid  them  down  near 
the  bank,  and  departed.  The  flood  increasing 
contmunlly,  set  the  trough  afloat,  and  carriea 
it  gently  down  to  a  pleasant  place  now  called 
Cernianurn,  but  formerly  (as  it  should  seem) 
Gerniaiiuni,  denoting  that  the  brothers  arrived 
tiiere. 

Near  this  place  was  a  wild  fig-tree,  which 
they  called  Ruminalis,  either  on  account  of 
Roniuius,  as  is  generally  supposed,  or  because 
the  cattle  there  ruminated,  or  chewed  the  cud, 
during  the  noontide,  in  the  shade  ;  or  rather 
because  of  the  suckling  of  the  children  there  ; 
for  the  ancient  Latins  called  the  breast  ruma, 
and  tlie  goddess  who  presides  over  the  nursery 
Rumilia,*  whose  rites  they  celebrate  without 
wine,  and  only  with  libations  of  milk.  The  in- 
fants, as  the  story  goes,  lying  there,  were  suckled 
by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed  and  taken  care  of  by  a 
woodpecker.  These  animals  are  sacred  to 
Mars  ;  and  the  woodpecker  is  held  in  great 
houour  and  veneration  by  the  Latija  Such 
wonderful  events  contributed  not  3,  lii.iie  to  gain 
credit  to  the  mother's  report,  that  stie  had  the 
children  by  Mars  ;  though  in  tins  they  tell  us 
she  was  herself  deceived,  having  suffered  vio- 
lence from  Amulius,  who  came  to  her,  and  lay 
witii  her  in  armour.  Some  say,  the  ambiguity 
of  tlie  nurse's  name  gave  occasion  to  the  fable; 
for  the  Latins  call  not  only  she  wolves  but 
prostitutes  hipx ;  and  such  was  Acca  Laren- 
tia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of 
the  childTcn.  To  her  also  the  Romans  off'er 
sacrifice,  and  the  priest  of  Mars  honours  her 
with  libations  in  tlie  month  of  April  when  they 
celebrate  her  feast  Larentialia. 

They  worship  also  another  Larentia  on  the 
following  account.  The  keeper  of  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  having,  it  seems,  little  else  to  do, 
projjosed  to  play  a  game  at  dice  with  the  god, 
on  condition  that,  if  he  won  he  should  have 
something  valuable  of  that  deity  ;  but  if  he  lost, 
he  should  provide  a  noble  entertainment  for 
him,  and  a  beautiful  woman  to  lie  with  him. 
•  Then  throwing  the  dice,  first  for  the  god,  and 
ne.xt  for  himself,  it  appeared  that  he  had  lost. 
Willing,  liowever,  to  stand  to  his  bargain,  and 
to  perform  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  he  pre- 
pared a  supper,  and  engaging  for  the  purpose 
one  Larentia,  who  was  very  handsome,  but  as 
yet  little  known,  he  treated  her  in  the  temple, 
where  he  had  provided  a  bed;  and  after  supper, 
left  her  tor  the  enjoyment  of  the  god.  It  is 
said,  that  the  deity  had  some  conversation  with 
her,  and  ordered  her  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
to  the  market  place,  salute  the  first  man  she 
should  meet,  and  make  him  her  friend.  The 
first  that  met  her  was  one  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  in  opulent  circumstances,  Tarrutias 
by  name,  who  had  no  children,  and  never  had 
been  married.  This  man  took  Larentia  to  his 
bed,  and  loved  her  so  well,  that  at  liis  death  he 
left  her  lieir  to  his  whole  estate,  which  was 
very  considerable  ;  and  she  afterwards  be- 
queathed the  greatest  part  of  it  bv  will  to  the 

*  The  Ilomaus  called  that  goddess,  not  B  umilia,  but 
B>iuniiia. 


people.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  time  when  ant 
was  in  high  reputation,  and  considered  as  the 
favourite  of  a  god,  she  suddenly  disappeared 
about  the  place  where  the  former  Larentia  was 
laid.  It  is  now  called  Velabrum,  because  the 
river  often  overflowing,  they  passed  it  at  this 
place,  in  ler.'y-boats,  to  go  to  the  Forum.  This 
kind  of  passage  they  call  velatura.  Others  de- 
rive the  name  from  velum,  a  sail,  because  they 
who  have  the  exhibiting  of  the  public  shows, 
beginning  at  Velabrum,  overshade  all  the  way 
that  leads  from  the  Forum  to  the  llippodromo 
V,  ith  canvass,  for  a  sail  in  Latin  is  fe/um.  On 
these  accounts  is  the  second  Larentia  so  much 
honored  among  the  Romans. 

In  the  mean  time,  Faustulus,  Amulius's 
herdsman,  brought  up  the  children  entirely  un- 
discovered ;  or  rather,  as  others  with  greater 
probability  assert,  Numitor  knew  it  from  the 
first,*  and  privately  supplied  the  necessaries 
for  their  maintenance.  It  is  also  said  that  they 
were  sent  to  Gabii,  and  there  instructed  in  let- 
ters, and  other  branches  of  education  suitable 
to  their  birth  ;  and  history  informs  us  thai  they 
had  the  names  "T  Komulus  and  Remus,  from 
the  teat  of  the  wild  animal  which  they  were 
seen  to  suck.  The  beauty  and  dignity  of  their 
persons,  even  in  their  childhood,  promised  a 
generous  disposition  ;  and  as  they  grew  up, 
they  both  discovered  great  courage  and  brave- 
ry, with  an  inclination  to  hazardous  attempts, 
and  a  spirit  which  nothing  could  subdue.  But 
Romulus  seemed  mure  to  cultivate  the  powers 
of  reason,  and  to  excel  in  political  knowledge} 
whilst,  by  his  deportment  among  his  neitjhboura 
in  the  employment  of  pasturage,  and  hunting, 
he  convinced  them  that  he  was  born  lo  com- 
mand rather  than  to  obey.  To  their  equali 
and  inferiors  they  behaved  very  courteously ; 
but  they  despised  the  king's  bailiffs  and  chief 
herdsmen,  as  not  superior  to  themselves  in 
courage,  though  they  were  in  authority,  disre- 
garding at  once  their  threats  and  their  anger. 
They  applied  themselves  to  generous  exercises 
and  pursuits,  looking  upon  idleness  and  inac- 
tivity as  illiberal  things,  but  on  hunting,  run- 
ning, banishing  or  apprehending  robbers,  and 
delivering  such  as  were  oppressed  by  violence, 
as  the  employments  of  honour  and  virtue.  By 
these  things  they  gained  great  renown. 

A  dispute  arising  between  the  herdsmen  of 
Numitor  and  Amulius,  and  the  former  having 
driven  away  some  cattle  belonging  to  the  latter 
Romulus  and  Remus  fell  upon  them,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  tha 
booty.  At  this  conduct  Numitor  was  highly 
offended  ;  but  they  little  regarded  his  resent- 
ment. The  first  steps  they  took  on  this  occa- 
sion were  to  collect,  and  receive  into  their  com- 
pany, persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  a  great 
number  of  slaves  ;  a  measure  which  gaTC 
alarming  proofs  of  their  bo'd  and  seditious  in- 
clinations. It  happened,  that  when  Romulus 
was  employed  in  sacrificing  (lor  to  that  and  di- 
vination he  was  much  inclined,)  Numitor's 
herdsmen  met  with  Remus,  as  he  was  walking 

*  Numitor  might  build  upon  this  the  hopes  of  hi) 
re-establi.''liment ;  but  his  kuowiug  the  place  where  the 
children  were  brought  up,  and  supplying  thtm  with 
nefe>sarieft,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  manner  o 
thiir  discovery  when  grown  up,  which  is  th*  moct 
agreeable  part  of  the  story. 
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Witn  a  sm'.ll  retinue,  and  tell  upon  him.  Afier 
■onie  blows  exchanged,  and  wounds  given  and 
received,  Numitor's  people  prevailed  and  took 
Remus  prisoner.  He  was  carried  before  Nu- 
mitor.  and  had  several  things  laid  to  his  charge, 
but  Nuinitor  did  not  choose  to  punish  him 
himself,  for  fear  of  his  brother's  resentment. 
To  him,  therefore,  he  applied  for  justice,  which 
he  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  expect  ; 
fince,  though  brother  to  the  reigning  prince,  he 
hid  been  injured  by  his  servants,  who  presumed 
Hpon  his  authority.  The  people  of  Alba,  more- 
over, espressmg  their  uneasiness,  and  thinsing 
that  Numitor  suffered  great  indignities,  Anuili- 
ns  moved  with  their  complaints,  delivered  Re- 
mus to  him  to  be  treated  as  he  should  think 
t roper.  When  the  youth  was  conducted  to  his 
ouse,  Numitor  was  greatly  struck  with  his  ap- 
pearance, as  he  was  ver)  remarkable  for  size 
and  strength;  he  observed,  too,  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  looks,  which 
had  nothing  servile  in  them,  nor  were  altered 
with  the  sense  of  his  present  danger:  and  he 
was  informed  that  his  actions  and  whole  be- 
haviour were  suitable  to  what  he  saw.  But 
above  all,  some  divine  influence,  as  it  seems, 
directing  the  beginnings  of  the  great  events 
that  were  to  follow,  Numitor,  by  his  sagacity, 
or  by  a  fortunate  conjecture,  suspecting  the 
truth,  questioned  him  concerning  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth;  speaking  mildly  at  the  same 
time,  and  regarding  him  with  a  gracious  eye. 
He  boldly  answered,  "  I  will  hide  nothing  from 
you;  for  you  behave  in  a  more  princely  man- 
ner than  ,\inulius,  since  you  hear  and  examine 
before  you  punish:  but  he  has  delivered  us  up 
without  inquiring  into  the  matter.  I  have  a 
tv*in-brother,  and  heretofore  we  believed  our- 
selves the  sons  of  Faustulus  and  Larentia, 
servants  to  the  king.  But  since  we  were  ac- 
cused before  you,  and  so  pursued  by  slander  as 
to  be  in  danger  of  our  lives,  we  hear  nobler 
things  concerning  our  birth.  Whether  they 
are  true,  the  present  crisis  will  shew.*  Our 
birth  is  said  to  have  been  secret  ;  our  support 
in  our  infancy  miraculous.  AVe  were  exposed 
to  birds  and  wild  beasts,  and  by  them  nourish- 
ed; suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed  by  the  at- 
tentions of  a  woodpecker  as  we  lay  in  a  trough 
by  the  great  river.  The  trough  is  ttil)  pre- 
served, bound  about  with  brass  bands,  and  in- 
scribed with  letters  partly  faded;  which  may 
prove,  perhaps,  hereafter  very  useful  tokens  to 
our  parents,  when  we  are  destroyed."  Numi- 
tor hearing  this,  and  comparing  the  time  with 
the  young  man's  looks,  was  confirmed  in  the 
pleasing  hope  he  had  conceived,  and  he  con- 
sidered how  he  might  consult  his  daughter 
about  this  aifair;  for  she  was  still  kept  in  close 
custody. 

Meanwhile  Faustulus,  having  heard  that 
Kemus  was  taken  and  delivered  up  to  punish- 
ment, desired  Romulus  to  assist  his  brother, 
informing  him  then  clearly  of  the  particulars 
of  his  birth;  for  before  he  had  only  given  dark 
hints  about  it,  and  signified  just  so  much  as 
might  take  off  the  attention  of  his  wards  from 
every  thing  that  was  mean  He  himself  took 
the  trough,  and  in  all  the  tumult  of  concern 

*  For  if  they  were  true,  the  god  who  miraculously 
protected  them  in  their  inlancy,  would  deliver  Remui 
from  bia  present  danger 


and  fear  carried  it  to  Numitor.  His  disorder 
raised  some  suspicion  in  the  king's  guards  at 
the  gate,  and  that  disorder  increasing  while 
they  looked  earnestly  upon  him,  and  perplexed 
him  with  their  questions,  he  was  discovered  to 
have  a  trough  under  his  cloak.  There  happen- 
ed to  be  among  them  one  of  those  who  had  it 
in  charge  to  throw  the  children  into  the  river, 
and  who  was  concerned  in  the  exposing  of  them. 
This  man,  seeing  the  trough,  and  knowing  it 
by  its  make  and  inscription,  rightly  guessed  the 
business  ;  and  thinking  it  an  affair  not  to  be 
neglected,  immediately  acquainted  the  king 
with  it,  and  put  him  upon  inquiring  into  it. 
In  these  great  und  pressing  difficulties,  Faus- 
tulus did  not  preserve  entirely  his  presence  of 
mind,  nor  yet  fully  discover  the  matter.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  children  were  saved, 
indeed,  but  said  that  they  kept  cattle  at  a  great 
distance  from  Alba  ;  and  that  he  was  carrying 
the  trough  to  Ilia,  who  had  often  desired  to 
see  it,  that  she  might  entertain  tiie  better  hopes 
that  her  children  were  alive.  Whatever  (>er- 
sons  perplexed  and  actuated  with  fear  or  anger 
used  to  suffer,  Amulius  then  suffered;  for  in  his 
hurry,  he  sent  an  honest  man,  a  friend  of  Nu- 
mitor's, to  inquire  of  him  \\hether  he  had  any 
account  that  the  children  were  alive.  When 
the  man  was  come,  and  saw  Remus  almost  ia 
the  embraces  of  Numitor,  he  endeavoured  to 
confirm  him  in  the  persuasion  that  the  youth 
was  really  his  grandson  ;  begging  him  at  the 
same  time,  immediately  to  take  the  best  meas- 
ures that  could  be  thought  of,  and  offering  his 
best  assistance  to  support  their  party.  The 
occasion  admitted  of  no  delay,  if  they  tiad  been 
inclined  to  it  ;  for  Romulus  was  now  at  hand, 
and  a  good  number  of  the  citizens  were  now 
gathered  about  him,  either  out  of  hatred  or  fear 
of  Amulius.  He  brought  also  a  considerable 
I'orce  with  him,  divided  into  companies  of  a 
hundred  men  each,  headed  by  an  officer  who 
bore  a  handful  of  grass  and  shrubs  upon  a  pole. 
These  the  Latins  call  SManipuli;  and  hence  it 
is,  that,  to  this  day,  soldiers  of  the  same  com- 
pany are  called  Manipulares.  Remus,  then_ 
having  gained  those  within,  and  Romulus  as- 
saulting the  palace  without,  the  tyrant  knew 
not  what  to  do,  or  whom  he  should  consult,  but 
amidst  his  doubts  and  perplexity,  was  taken  and 
slain  These  particulars,  though  mostly  related 
by  Fabius,  and  Diodes  the  Peparethian,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  wrote  abc  ut 
the  founding  of  Rome,  are  yet  suspected  by 
some  as  fabulous  and  groundless.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  should  not  be  so  incredulous,  when 
we  see  what  extraordinary  events  Fortune  pro- 
duces: nor,  when  we  consider  what  height  of 
greatness  Rome  attained  to.  c;in  we  think  it 
could  ever  have  been  eifected  without  some 
supernatural  assistance  at  first,  and  an  origin 
more  than  human. 

Amulius  being  dead,  and  the  troubles  com- 
posed, the  two  brothers  were  not  willing  to  live 
in  .\lba,  without  governing  there  ;  nor  yet  to 
take  the  government  upon  them  during  theii 
grandfather's  life.  Having,  therefore,  invested 
him  with  it,  and  paid  due  honours  to  their 
mother,  they  determined  to  dwell  in  a  city  of 
their  own,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  build  one 
in  the  place  where  they  had  their  first  nourish- 
ment.    This  seems,  at  least,  to  be  the  uio^ 
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plausible  reason  of  their  quitting  Alba ;  and 
perhaps,  too,  it  was  necessary,  as  a  great 
number  of  slaves  and  fugitives  was  collected 
about  them,  either  to  see  their  affairs  entirely 
ruined,  if  these  should  disperse,  or  with  them 
to  seek  another  liabitation;  for  that  the  people 
of  Alt)a  refused  to  permit  the  fugitives  to  mix 
with  them,  or  to  receive  them  as  citizens,  suf- 
ficiently appears  from  the  rape  of  the  women, 
which  was  not  undertaken  out  of  a  licentious 
humour,  but  deliberately,  and  through  necessi- 
ty, from  the  want  of  wives;  since,  after  they 
seized  them,  they  treated  them  very  honoura- 
bly. 

As  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  city  was 
laid,  they  opened  a  place  of  refuge  for  fugitives, 
which  tliey  called  the  Temple  of  the  Asyleean 
God.*  Here  they  received  all  that  came,  and 
would  neither  deliver  up  the  slave  to  his  mas- 
ter, the  debtor  to  his  creditor,  nor  the  mur- 
derer to  the  magistrate  ;  declaring  that  they 
were  directed  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  pre- 
serve the  asylum  from  all  violation.  Thus  the 
city  was  soon  peopled  ;t  for  it  is  said,  that  the 
houses  at  first  did  not  exceed  a  thousand.  But 
of  that  hereafter. 

While  they  were  intent  upon  building,  a  dis- 
pute soon  arose  about  the  place.  Romulus 
having  built  a  square,  which  he  called  Rome, 
would  have  the  city  there;  but  Remus  marked 
out  a  more  secure  situation  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  which,  from  him,  was  called  Remonium,J 
but  now  has  the  name  of  Rignariuin.  The  dis- 
pute was  referred  to  the  decision  of  augury; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  sat  down  in  the  open 
air,  when  Remus,  as  they  tell  us,  saw  six  vul- 
tures, and  Romulus  twice  as  many.  Some 
say,  Remus's  account  of  the  number  he  had 
seen  was  true,  and  that  of  Romulus  not  so  ; 
but  when  Remus  came  up  to  him,  he  did  real- 
ly see  twelve.  Hence  the  Romans,  in  their 
divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  chiefly  regard 
the  vulture  :  though  Herodorus  of  Pontus  re- 
lates, that  Hercules  used  to  rejoice  when  a 
vulture  appeared  to  him  when  he  was  going 
upon  any  great  action.  This  was,  probably, 
because  it  is  a  creature  the  least  mischievous 
of  any,  pernicious  neither  to  corn,  plants,  nor 
cattle.  It  only  feeds  upon  dead  carcases;  but 
neither  Kills  nor  i>reys  upon  any  thing  that  has 
life.  As  for  birds,  it  does  not  touch  them 
even  when  dead,  because  tiiey  are  of  its  own 
nature  ;   while  eagles,  owls,  and  hawks  tear 


*  It  is  not  certain,  who  this  God  of  Refuge  was. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  tells  us,  that,  in  his  time, 
the  placi-  where  the  asylum  had  been,  was  consecrated 
lo  Jupiter.  Romulus  did  not  at  first  receive  the  fugi- 
tives and  outlaws  within  the  walls,  but  allowed  them 
the  hill  Saturnius,  afterwards  called  Capitolinus,  for 
their  liabitatiun. 

t  Most  of  the  Trojans,  of  whom  there  still  remained 
fifly  families  in  Augustus's  time,  chose  lo  follow  the 
fortune  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  as  did  also  the  inha- 
bitants of  r'allanlium  and  Salurnia,  two  small  towns. 

}  Wt  find  no  mention  either  of  Remoniuin  or  Kig- 
narium  in  any  olher  writer.  An  anonymous  MS.  reads 
Remoria:  and  Fostus  tells  us  (De  Ling.  Lalin.  lib.  ii.) 
the  suiflinil  of  iMuunt  Aventine  was  ca'lid  Kemnria, 
from  the  time  Remus  resolved  to  build  the  city  th»  re. 
But  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  speaks  of  Mourit  Aven- 
tine and  Riinuriaa'i  twodilfcrcnl  places;  and  .Sle))ha- 
I1U3  will  have  Reinuria  to  have  been  a  city  in  the 
nei^htourhi/od  of  Home 


and  kill  their  own  kind  ;   and,  as  M^Pjlat 

has  it, 

What  bird  iw  <,ittivi,  that  felloir  birds  dt.»  luiv^ 

Besides,  othc  birds  are  frequent!''  seen,  and 
may  be  found  at  any  time  ;  but  a  vi/lture  is  an 
uncommon  sight,  and  we  have  seldom  met  with 
any  of  their  young;  so  that  the  rarity  of  them 
has  occasioned  an  absurd  opinion  in  some, 
that  they  come  to  us  from  other  countries;  and 
soothsayers  judge  every  unusual  appearance 
to  be  preternatural,  and  the  eflfcct  of  a  divine 
power. 

When  Remus  knew  that  he  was  imposed 
upon,  he  was  highly  incensed,  and  as  Romulus 
was  opening  a  ditch  round  the  place  where  the 
walls  were  to  be  built,  he  ridiculed  some  parts 
of  the  work,  and  obstructed  otliers.  At  last, 
as  he  presumed  to  leap  over  it,  some  say  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Romulus  ;  *  others  by  that 
of  Celer,  one  of  his  companions.  Faustulus 
also  fell  in  the  scuttle; and  Phstinus,  who,  be- 
ing brother  to  Faustulus,  is  said  to  have  assist- 
ed in  bringing  Romulus  up.  Celer  fled  ir^to 
Tuscany;  and  from  him  such  as  are  swift  of 
fool,  or  expeditious  in  business,  are  by  the 
Romans  called  celeres.  Thus,  when  Quintus 
Metellus,  within  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
death,  provided  a  show  of  gladiators,  the  people 
admiring  his  quick  dispatch,  gave  him  the  nams 
of  Celer. 

Romulus  buried  his  brother  Remus,  together 
with  his  fosterfaihers,  in  Remonia,  and  then 
built  his  city,  having  sent  for  persons  from 
Iletruria,!  who,  (as  is  usual  in  sacred  mys 
teries)  according  to  stated  ceremonies  and 
written  rules,  were  to  order  and  direct  how 
every  thing  was  to  be  done.  First,  a  circular 
ditch  was  dug  about  what  is  now  called  the 
Comitium,  or  Hall  of  Justice,  and  the  first  fruits 
of  every  tiling  that  is  reckoned  either  good  by 
use,  or  necessary  by  nature,  were  cast  into  it  j 
and  then  each  bringing  a  small  quantity  of  the 
earth  of  the  country  from  whence  he  came,threw 
it  in  promiscuously  .J    This  ditch  had  the  name 


*  The  two  brothers  firf  differed  about  the  place 
where  their  new  city  was  to  be  built,  and  referring 
the  matter  to  tluir  grandfather,  he  advised  them  to 
have  it  decided  by  augury.  In  this  augury  Romulus 
imposed  ujion  Remus ;  and  when  the  former  prevailed 
that  t!it  city  should  be  built  upon  Mount  Palatine,  the 
builders,  being  divided  into  two  companies,  were  no 
better  (han  two  tactions.  At  last,  Remus,  in  contempt, 
leaped  over  the  work,  and  said,  "  Jusl  so  will  the  ene- 
my leap  over  it !"  whereupon  Celer  gave  him  a  deadly 
blow,  and  answered,  "  in  this  manner  will  our  citizens 
repulse  the  enemy."  Some  say,  that  Romulus  was  so 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  that  he  would  have 
laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented 

f  The  Hetrurians,  or  Tuscans,  had,  as  Festus  in- 
forms us,  a  sort  of  ritual,  wherein  were  contained  tii« 
ceremonies  that  were  to  be  observed  in  bui  liing  cities, 
temples,  altars,  w alls,  and  gates.  They  wer''  instructed 
in  augury  and  religious  rites  by  Tages,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  taught  by  Mercury. 

t  Ovid  does  not  say  it  was  a  handful  of  th"  earth 
each  had  brought  out  of  his  own  country,  but  of  the 
earth  he  had  taken  from  his  neighbours;  which  was 
done  to  signify  that  Home  would  soon  subdue  the  neipli 
bouring  nati<^ns.  But  Uidorus  (lib.  xxv.  cap.  ii.)  is  rf 
opir.ioii.  that  by  throwing  the  fir-t  fruits  and  a  handful 
oi'iarth  iii'o  the  trench,  Ltuy  adn.onish  the  heads  of  the 
colony,  tl.at  it  ought  to  be  their  thief  study  to  procui'* 
fur  Uieir   fellow   citizens  all   the  conveuieucea  of 
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of  Mundus,  the  same  wth  that  of  the  universe. 
In  the  next  place,  they  marked  out  the  city, 
like  a  circle,  round  this  centre  j  and  the  founder 
navmg  fitted  to  a  plough,  a  brazen  ploughshare, 
and  yoked  a  bull  and  cow,  himself  drew  a  deep 
furrow  round  the  boundaries.  The  business  of 
those  that  tbllowcd  was  to  turn  all  the  clods 
raised  by  the  plough  inwards  to  the  city,  and 
not  to  suffer  any  to  remain  outwards.  This 
line  desribcd  the  compass  of  the  city;  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  walls  is  a  space  called,  by 
contraction,  Pomeriuni,  as  lying  behind  or 
beyond  the  wall.  Where  they  designed  to  have 
a  gate,  they  took  the  ploughshare  out  of  the 
ground,  and  lifted  up  the  plough,  making  a 
break  lot  it.  Hence  they  look  upon  the  whole 
wall  as  9:red,  except  the  gate-ways.  If  they 
considered  the  gates  in  the  same  light  as  the 
rest,  it  would  be  deemed  unlawful  either  to  re- 
ceive the  necessaries  of  life  by  them,  or  to 
carry  out  through  them  what  is  unclean. 

The  day  on  which  they  began  to  build  the 
city  IS  universally  allowed  to  be  the  twenty- 
first  of  April;  and  is  celebrated  annually  by 
the  Romans  as  the  birth-day  of  Rome.  At 
first,  we  are  told,  they  sacriticed  nothijig  that 
had  life,  persuaded  that  they  ought  to  keep  the 
solemnity  sacred  to  the  birth  of  their  country 
pure,  and  without  bloodshed.  Nevertheless, 
before  the  city  was  built,  on  that  same  day, 
they  had  kept  a  pastoral  feast  called  Palilia.* 
At  present,  indeed,  there  is  very  little  analogy 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Grecian  months; 
yet  the  day  on  which  Romulus  founded  the 
city,  is  strongly  alfirmed  to  be  the  thirteenth  of 
the  month.  On  that  day,  too,  we  are  informed, 
there  was  a  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
attended  with  an  eclipse,  the  same  that  was 
observed,  by  Antimachus,  the  Teian  poet,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad. 

Varro  the  philosopher,  who  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans was  most  skilled  in  history,  had  an  ac- 
quaintance named  Tarutius,  who,  beside  his 
knowledge  in  philosophy  and  the  mathematics, 
to  indulge  his  speculative  turn,  had  applied 
himself  to  astrology,  and  was  thought  to  be  a 
perfect  master  of  it.  To  him  Varro  proposed 
to  find  out  the  day  and  hour  of  Romulus's 
birth,  making  his  calculation  from  the  known 
events  of  his  life,  as  problems  in  geometry  are 
solved  by  the  analytic  method;  for  it  belongs 
to  the  same  science,  when  a  man's  nativity  is 
given,  to  predict  his  life,  and  when  his  life  is 
given,  to  find  out  his  nativity.  Tarutius  com- 
plied with  the  request;  and  when  he  had  con- 
sidered the  disposition  and  actions  of  Romulus, 
how  long  he  lived,  and  in  what  manner  he  died, 
and  had  put  all  these  things  together,  he  af- 
firmed, without  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  his 
conception  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  second 
Olympiad,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month 
which  the  Egyptians  call  Choeac  [December], 

to  maintain  peace  and  union  amongst  a  people  come 
together  from  differeot  parU  of  the  world,  and  by  this 
to  form  themselves  into  a  body  never  to  be  dissolved. 

•  The  Palilia,  or  feast  of  Pales,  is  sometimes  call- 
ed Parilia,  from  the  Latin  word  parere,  to  brinzforth, 
because  prayers  were  then  made  for  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  sheep.  According  to  Ovid,  (Fast.  lib.  iv.)  the 
ibepherds  then  made  a  grrat  feast  at  night,  and  cuu- 
cloded  the  whole  with  dancing  over  the  fire»  they  had 
OUide  in  the  fields  with  heaps  of  straw. 


at  the  third  hour,  when  the  sun  was  totally 
eclipsed;*  and  that  his  birth  was  on  the  twenty 
third  day  of  the  month  Thoth  [September], 
about  sunrise;  and  that  he  founded  Rome  on 
the  ninth  of  the  month  Pharmuthi  [April],  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  hour;i-  for  it  is 
supposed  that  the  fortunes  of  cities,  as  well  as 
men,  have  their  proper  periods  determined  by 
the  position  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  their 
nativity.  These,  and  the  like  relations,  may, 
perhaps,  rather  please  the  reader,  because  they 
are  curious,  than  disgust  him,  because  they  are 
fabulous. 

When  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  divided 
the  younger  part  of  the  inhabitants  into  bat- 
talions. £ach  corps  consisted  of  three  thou- 
sand foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,J  and  was 
called  a  legion,  because  the  most  warlike  per- 
sons were  selected.  The  rest  of  the  multitude 
he  called  The  People.  A  hundred  of  the  most 
considerable  citizens  he  took  for  his  council, 
with  the  title  of  Patricians,§  and  the  whole 
body  was  called  the  Senate,  which  signifies  an 
Assembly  of  Old  Men.  Its  members  were 
styled  Patricians  ;  because,  as  some  say,  they 
y>CTe  Jathejs  of  freeborn  children;  or  rather, 
according  to  others,  because  they  themselves 
had  fathers  to  shew,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  many  of  the  rabble  that  first  flocked  to 
the  city.  Others  derive  the  title  from  Patro- 
cinium,  or  Patronage,  attributing  the  origin  of 
the  term  to  one  Patron,  who  came  over  with 
Evander,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  humanity 
and  care  of  the  distressed.  Bat  we  shall  be 
nearer  the  truth,  if  we  conclude  that  Romulus 
styled  them  Patricians,  as  expecting  these 
respectable  persons  would  watch  over  those  in 
humble  stations  with  a  paternal  care  and  re- 


*  Therd  was  no  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  first 
year  of  the  second  Olympiad,  but  in  the  second  year  of 
that  Olympiad  there  was.  If  Romulus  was  conceived 
in  the  year  last  named,  it  will  agree  \»ith  the  common 
opinion,  that  he  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  found- 
ed Rome,  and  that  Rome  was  founded  in  the  first  year 
of  the  seventh  Olympiad. 

f  There  is  great  disagreement  among  historians  and 
chronologers,  as  to  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
Varro  places  it  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad, 
752  years  before  the  Christian  sera;  and  Fabius  Pictor, 
who  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  and 
followed  by  the  learned  Usher,  places  it  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  Olympiad,  which,  according  to  that  pre- 
late, was  in  the  year  of  the  world  3356,  and  746  be- 
fore Christ.  But  Dionysius  Halicarnassus.  Solinus, 
and  Eusebius,  place  it  in  the  first  year  of  tlie  seventh 
Olympiad. 

t  Instead  of  this,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  tellf 
as  (lib.  ii.  p.  76.)  the  whole  colony  consisted  of  but 
3300  men.  These  Romulus  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  which  he  called  tribes  or  thirds,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  commanded  by  its  prefect  or  tribune.  The 
tribes  arc  divided  into  ten  curiae,  and  these  subdi- 
vided into  ten  decurix.  The  number  of  houses,  or 
rather  huts,  which  was  but  a  thousand,  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  Dionysius's  assertion.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable the  mean  rabble,  who  took  the  protection  of 
the  asylum,  and  who  might  be  very  numerous,  were 
not  reckoned  among  the  3300  first  colonists,  though 
they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  the  privileges  o« 
citizens. 

^  The  choice  of  these  hundred  persons  was  not 
made  by  the  king  himself:  each  tribe  chose  three  sena 
tors,  and  each  of  the  thirty  curiae  the  like  number, 
which  made  in  all  the  number  of  ninety-nine  ;  i«  that 
Romulus  named  only  the  hundredth,  who  was  the 
head,  or  prince  of  the  senate,  and  the  chief  gonemot 
of  Uie  city,  when  the  king  was  iu  the  fiel J. 
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gard;  and  teaching  the  commonalty  in  their 
turn  not  to  tear  or  envy  the  power  of  their 
superiors.,  but  to  behave  to  them  with  love  and 
respect,  both  looking  upon  them  as  fathers, 
and  honouring  them  with  that  name.  For  at 
this  very  time,  foreign  nations  call  the  Senators 
Lords,  but  the  Romans  themselves  call  them 
Conscript  Fathers,  a  style  of  greater  dignity 
and  honour,  and  withal  much  less  invidious 
At  first,  indeed,  they  were  called  Fathers  only] 
but,  afterwards,  when  more  were  enrolled  in 
their  body,  Conscript  Fathers.  With  this 
Venerable  title,  then,  he  distinguished  the  senate 
from  the  people.  He  likewise  made  another 
distinction  between  the  nobility  and  the  com- 
mons, calling  the  former  Patrons,*  and  the 
others  clients  3  which  was  the  source  of  mutual 
kindness  and  many  good  offices  between  them. 
For  the  Patrons  were  to  those  they  had  taken 
wider  their  protection,  counsellors  and  advo- 
cates in  their  suits  at  law,  and  advisers  and 
assistants  on  all  occasions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Clients  failed  not  in  their  attentions, 
whether  they  were  to  be  shewn  in  deference 
and  respect,  or  in  providing  their  daughters 
portions,  or  in  satisfying  their  creditors,  if  their 
circumstances  happened  to  be  narrow.  No  law 
or  magistrate  obliged  the  Patron  to  be  evidence 
against  his  Client,  or  the  Client  against  his 
Patron.  But  in  aftertimes,  though  the  other 
claims  continued  in  full  force,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  ungenerous  for  persons  of  condition  to 
take  money  of  those  below  them. 

In  the  fourth  month  after  the  building  of  the 
city,t  as  Fabius  informs  us,  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women  was  put  in  execution.  Some 
say,  Romulus  himself,  who  was  naturally  war- 
like and  persuaded  by  certain  oracles  that  the 
Fates  had  decreed  Rome  to  obtain  her  great- 
ness by  mihtary  achievements,  began  hostilities 
against  the  Sabines,  and  seized  only  thirty 
virgins,  being  more  desirous  of  war  than  of 
wives  for  his  people.  But  this  is  not  likely. 
For,  as  he  saw  his  city  soon  filled  with  inha- 
bitants, very  few  of  whom  were  married;  the 
greatest  part  consisted  of  a  mixed  rabble  of 
mean  and  obscure  persons,  to  whom  no  regard 
was  paid,  and  who  were  not  expecting  to  set- 
tle in  any  place  whatever,  the  enterprise  natur- 
ally took  that  turn  3  and  he  hoped  that  from  this 
attempt,  though  not  a  just  one,  some  alliance 
and  union  with  the  Sabines  would  be  obtained, 
when  it  appeared  that  they  treated  the  women 
kindly.  In  order  to  this,  he  first  gave  out  that 
he  had  found  the  altar  of  some  god,  which 
had  been  covered  with  earth.  This  deity  they 
called  Consus,  meaning   either  the   God   of 


*  This  patronage  was  as  effectual  as  any  consan- 
guinity or  alliance,  and  had  a  wonderful  effect  towards 
maintaining  union  among  the  people  for  the  space  of 
Bix  hundred  and  twenty  years,  during  which  time  we 
find  no  dissensions  or  jealousies  between  the  patrons 
and  their  clients,  even  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
when  the  populace  frequently  mutinied  against  those 
who  were  most  powerful  in  the  city.  At  last,  the  great 
sedition  raised  by  Caius  Gracchus  broke  in  upon  that 
harmony.  Indeed,  a  client  who  was  wanting  in  his 
duty  to  his  patron,  was  deemed  a  traitor  and  an  out- 
law, and  liable  to  be  put  to  death  by  any  person  what- 
ever. It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  not  only  ple- 
beians chose  their  patrons,  but  in  time  cities  and  states 
put  themselves  under  the  like  protection. 

t  Gellius  says,  it  was  in  the  fourth  year. 


Counsel,  (for  with  them  the  word  consilium  hu 
that  signification,  and  their  chief  magistrates 
afterwards  were  Consuls,  persons  who  were  to 
consult  the  public  good,)  or  else  the  Equestrian 
Neptune  5  for  the  altar  in  the  Circus  Maxmius* 
is  not  visible  at  other  times,  but  during  the 
Circensian  games  it  is  uncovered.     Some  say 
it  was  proper  that  the  altar  of  that  god  should 
be  under  ground,  because  counsel  should  be  as 
private  and  secret  as  possible.     Upon  this  dis- 
covery, Romulus,  by  proclamation,  appointed 
a  day  for  a  splendid  sacrifice,  with  public  games 
and  shows.     Multitudes  assembled  at  the  time, 
and  he  himself  presided,  sitting  among  his  no- 
bles, clothed  in  purple.     As  a  signal  for  the 
assault,  he  was  to  rise,  gather  up  his  robe,  and 
fold  it  about  him.     Many  of  his  peaole  wore 
swords  that  day,  and  kept  their  eyesT^on  him, 
watching  for  the  signal,  which  was  no  sooner 
given  than  they  drew  them,  and  rushing  on  with 
a  shout,  seized  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines, 
but  quietly  suffered  the  men  to  escape.     Some 
say  only  thirty  were  carried  ofl",  who  each  gave 
name  to  a  tribe;  but  Valerius  Antias  makes 
their  number  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven; 
and  according  to  Juba,t  there  were  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  all  virgins.     This  was 
the  best  apology  for  Romulus;  for  they  had 
taken  but  one  married  woman,  named  Her- 
siUa,  who  was  afterwards  chielly  concerned  ia 
reconciling  them;  and  her  they  took  by  mis- 
take, as  they  were  not  incited  to  this  violence 
by  lust  or  injustice,  but  by  their  desire  to  con- 
ciliate and  unite  the  two  nations  in  the  strong- 
est ties.     Some  tell  us,  Hersilia  was  married 
to  Hostilius,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
among  the  Romans;  others,  that  Romulus  him- 
self married  her,  and  had  two  children  by  tier; 
a  daughter  named  Prima,  on  account  of  her 
being  first  born,  and  an  only  son,  whom  he 
called  Aolhus,  because  of  the  great  concourse 
of  people   to   him,   but   after  ages,  Abillius. 
This   account  we   have  from  Zenodotus   of 
Troezene,  but  he  is  contradicted  Ln  it  by  many 
other  historians. 

Among  those  that  committed  this  rape,  we 
are  told,  some  of  the  meaner  sort  happened 
to  be  carrying  off  a  virgin  of  uncommon  beau- 
ty and  stature;  and  when  some  of  superior 
rank  that  met  them  attempted  to  take  her  from 
them,  they  cried  out,  they  were  conducting  her 
to  Talasius,  a  young  man  of  excellent  charac- 
ter. When  they  heard  this,  they  applauded 
their  design  ;  and  some  even  turned  back 
and  accompanied  them  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction, all  the  way  exclaiming  Talasius. 
Hence  this  became  a  term  in  the  nuptial  songs 
of  the  Romans,  as  Hymenseus  is  in  those  of  the 
Greeks;  for  Talasius  is  said  to  have  been 
very  happy  in  marriage.  But  Sextius  Sylla, 
the  Carthaginian,  a  man  beloved  both  by  the 
Muses  and  Graces,  told  me,  that  this  was  the 
word  which  Romulus  gave  as  a  signal  for  the 
rape.    All  of  them,  therefore,  as  they  were 

*  That  is  to  say,  in  the  place  where  Ancus  Mar- 
tius  afterwards  built  the  great  Circus  for  horse  and 
chariot  races. 

t  This  was  the  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania, 
who,  being  brought  very  young  a  captive  to  P>.om& 
was  instructed  in  the  Roman  and  Grecian  literature, 
and  became  an  excellent  historian.  Eioaysius  of  Hali 
caruassus  has  followed  his  account. 
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carrying  off  tne  virgins,  cried  out  Talasius; 
and  thence  it  still  '■ontinues  the  custom  at 
marriages.  Most  writers,  however,  and  Juba, 
in  particular,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  an 
incitement  to  good  housewifery  and  spinning, 
which  the  word  Talasia  signifies;  Italian  terms 
being  at  that  time  thus  mixed  with  Greek* 
If  this  be  right,  and  the  Romans  did  then  use 
the  word  Talasia  in  the  same  sense  with  the 
Greeks,  another  and  more  probable  reason  of 
the  custom  may  be  assigned.  For  when  the  Sa- 
bines,  after  the  war  with  the  Romans,  were 
reconciled,  conditions  were  obtained  for  the 
women,  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  by 
their  husbands  to  do  any  other  work  besides 
spinning.  It  was  custcmary  therefore,  ever 
after^that  they  who  gave  the  bride,  or  conduct- 
ed her  home,  or  were  present  on  the  occasion, 
should  cry  out,  amidst  the  mirth  of  the  wed- 
ding, Talasius;  intimating  that  she  was  not  to 
be  employed  in  any  other  labour  but  that  of 
spinning.    And  it  is  a  custom  still  observed. 


•The  original  which  runs  thus:  Oi  Ji  n-xn;oi 
»llAt.;^»<rii',  ouv  XXI  0  I  =  o»;,  )|xi,  tix^xTvKnv  tivui  -'•,- 
(i>,ff>-i»K  XXI  TxKxrixv,  gr:-'^  tot<  toi;  E>.>.>ivix51s 
tvo/txa-i  Tjiv  IrxXiXi'v  iTTix'XM/iKrj-v,  13  manifestly 
eorrupted:  and  all  the  former  translations,  following 
corrupt  reading,  assert  what  is  utterly  false,  namely, 
"  that  no  Greek  terms  were  then  mixed  with  the  lan- 
l^uage  of  Italy.'"  The  contrary  appears  from  Plu- 
Urcli'9  Life  'of  rfuina,  where  Greek  terms  are 
mentioned  as  frequently  used   by  the  Romans:  tcui 

'Ef.Kr,viXjiv  cvO.uxTouv  TOTI  /ixKK^v  )|  vuvTOij  A»Tiv6i,- 

ttVXKtxfXfJilVMV, 

But  not  to  have  recourse  to  facts,  let  us  inquire  into 
the  several  former  translations.  The  Latin  runs  thus  : 
P.ier\i{uc  (inter  quos  est  Juha)  ad  hortntionem  et 
tticitationem  adluboris  sedulitntem  et  lanijuium,  quod 
Graci  TXKx-.ixv  dicutit,  cejtsent  nondum  id  temporis 
Jtalicis  verbis  cum  Grt£cis  con/uxii.  The  English 
Oius:  "  But  most  are  of  opinion,  and  Juba,  in  parti- 
cular, that  this  word  Talusius  was  used  to  new  mar- 
ried women,  by  way  of  incitement  to  good  house- 
wifery; for  the  Greek  word  Tiilasia  signifies  spin- 
ning, and  the  language  of  Italy  was  not  yet  mixed  with 
the  Greek."  The  French  of  Dacier  thus:  "  Cepen- 
daiit  la  plupart  des  auteurs  croient,  et  Juba  est  mrme 
dc  cette  opinion,  que  ce  mot  n'eloit  qu'une  exhorta- 
tion qu'on  faisoit  aux  mariees  d'aimer  le  travail,  qui 
consiste  a  filer  de  la  laine  que  les  Grees  appellent  Ta- 
lasia; car  en  ce  temsla  la  langue  Grecque  n'avoit  pas 
encore  ele  corrompue  par  les  mots  Latins."  Thus 
tliey  declare  with  one  consent,  that  the  language  of 
Italy  was  not  yet  mixed  with  the  Greek;  though  it  ap- 
pears from  what  was  said  immediately  before,  that 
Taloiia,  a  Greek  term,  was  made  use  of  in  that  lan- 
guage. Instead,  therelbre,  of  »-«,  not  yet,  we  should 
most  certainly    read  »to,    thus:    »to  ron   toi,-  E>.>.- 

Mnx-.>.     or:y.xm   t  uv     lrxKiXx.v    1  rriXf^v^.' viv,      "  the 

language  of  Italy  being  at  that  time  thus  mixed  with 
Greek  terms;  for  instance,  Talusia."  By  thisemenda- 
tion,  which  consists  only  of  the  small  alteration  of  the 
TT  into  ',  the  sense  is  easy,  the  context  clear,  Plu- 
tarch is  reconciled  to  himself,  and  freed  from  the 
charge  of  contradicting  in  one  breath  what  he  had  as- 
fcrted  iu  another. 

If  this  wanted  any  further  support,  we  might  al- 
ege  a  passage  from  Plutarch's  Marcellus,  which,  as 
well  as  that  in  the  life  of  Numa,  is  express  and  deci- 
»ive.  Speaking  there  of  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Feretrius,  an  appellation  which  Jupiter  probably  first 
nad  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  on  occasion  of  his  conse- 
crating to  him  the  spolin  opima;  one  account  he 
gives  of  the  matter  is,  that  Feretnus  might  be  derived 
from  rffsTf;.,  the  vehicle  on  which  the  trophy  was 
carried,  xxtx  ->rv  'Er.Ky.nix  y  k^ttxv  i-i  -r-,>./.>.i 
TOTi  rvuuiuiu.y  u.-.^v  T>!  A'.-iv.v;  "  for  at  that  time 
the  Greek  language  was  much  mixed  with  the  Latin." 


for  the  bri.le  not  to  go  over  the  threshold  of 
her  htisband's  house  herself,  but  to  be  carriec 
over,  because  the  Sabine  virgins  did  not  go 
in  voluntarily,  but  were  carried  in  by  violence. 
Some  add,  that  the  bride's  hair  is  parted  vs'ith 
the  point  of  a  spear,  in  memory  of  the  first  mar- 
riages being  brought  about  in  a  warlike  manner 
of  v\hich  we  have  spoken  more  fully  in  the 
book  of  Questions.  This  rape  was  committed 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month  then  call- 
ed Se.ttilis,  now  August,  at  which  time  tlia 
feast  of  the  Consualia  is  kept. 

The  Sabines  were  a  numerous  and  warlike 
people,  but  they  dwelt  iu  unwalled  towns 
thinking  it  became  them,  who  were  a  colony 
of  the  Lacedajmonians,  to  be  bold  and  fearless. 
But  as  they  saw  themselves  bound  by  such 
pledges,  and  were  very  solicitous  for  their 
daughters,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Romulus 
with  moderate  and  equitable  demands:  That 
he  should  return  them  the  young  women,  and 
disavow  the  violence,  and  then  the  two  na- 
tions should  pw)ceed  to  establish  a  correspon- 
dence, and  contract  alliances  in  a  friendly  and 
legal  way.  Romulus,  hovi  ever,  refused  to  part 
with  the  young  women,  and  entreated  the  Sa- 
bines to  give  their  sanction  to  what  had  been 
done  whereupon  some  of  them  lost  time  in 
consulting  and  making  preparations.  But 
Acron,  king  of  the  Ceniiiensians,  a  man  of 
spirit,  and  an  able  general,  suspected  the  ten- 
dency of  Romulus's  first  enterprises;  and, 
when  he  had  behaved  so  boldly  in  the  rape, 
looked  upon  him  as  one  that  would  grovir 
formidable,  and  indeed  insufferable  to  his 
neighbours,  except  he  were  chastised.  Acroii, 
therelbre,  went  to  seek  the  enemy,  and  Ro- 
mulus prepared  to  receive  him.  When  they 
came  in  sight,  and  had  well  viewed  each 
other,  a  challenge  for  single  combat  was 
mutually  given,  their  forces  standing  under 
arms  in  silence.  Romulus  on  this  occasion 
made  a  vow,  that  if  he  conquered  his  enemy, 
he  would  himself  dedicate  his  adversary's  arms 
to  Jupiter:  in  consequence  of  which,  he  both 
overcame  Acron,  and,  after  battle  was  join 
ed,  routed  his  army,  and  took  his  city.  But 
he  did  no  injury  to  its  inhabitants,  unless  it 
were  such  to  order  them  to  demolish  their 
houses,  and  follow  him  to  Rome,  as  citizens 
entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  the  rest.  In- 
deed, there  was  nothing  that  contributed  more 
to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  than  that  she  was 
always  uniting  and  incorporating  with  herself 
those  whom  she  conquered.  Romulus  having 
considered  how  he  should  perforin  his  vow 
in  the  most  acceptable  manner  to  Jupiter,  and 
withal  make  the  procession  most  agreeable  to 
his  people,  cut  down  a  great  oak  that  grew  in 
the  camp,  and  hewed  it  into  the  figure  of  a  tro- 
phy; to  this  he  fastened  Acroii's  whole  suit 
of  armour,  disposed  in  its  proper  form.  Then 
he  put  on  his  own  robes,  and  wearing  a  crown 
of  laurel  on  his  head,  his  hair  gracefully  flow- 
ing, he  took  the  trophy  erect  upon  his  right 
shoulder,  and  so  marched  on,  singing  the  song 
of  victory  before  his  troops,  which  followed 
completely  armed,  while  the  citizens  received 
him  with  joy  and  admiration.  This  procession 
was  the  origin  and  model  of  future  triumphs 
The  trophy  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius 
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BO  called  from  the  Latin  word,yenrc,*  to  smite ; 
I'or  Romulus  had  prayed  that  he  might  have 
power  to  smite  his  adversary  and  kiU  him. 
Varro  says,  this,  sort  of  spoils  is  termed  opi'ma,i 
from  opes,  which  signifies  riches.  But  more 
probably  they  are  so  styled  from  opus,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  action.  For  when  the 
general  of  an  army  kills  the  enemy's  general 
with  his  own  hand,  then  only  he  is  allowed  to 
consecrate  the  spoils  called  opima,  as  the 
sole  performer  of  that  action.}:  This  honour 
has  been  conferred  only  on  three  Roman  chiefs; 
first  on  Romulus,  when  he  slew  Acron  the 
Ceninensian;  next  on  Cornelius  Cossus,  for 
killing  Tolumnius  the  Tuscan;  and  lastly,  on 
Claudius  Marcellus,  when  Viridomarus,  king 
of  the  Gauls,  fell  by  his  hand.  Cossus  and 
Marcellus  bore,  indeed,  the  trophies  themselves, 
but  drove  into  Rome  in  triumphal  chariots.  But 
Dionysius  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Romulus 
made  use  of  a  chariot;  for  some  historians  as- 
sert that  Tarquinius,  the  son  of  Demaratus,  was 
the  first  of  the  kings  that  advanced  triumphs  to 
this  pomp  and  grandeur:  Others  say,  Publicola 
was  the  fust  that  led  up  this  triumph  in  a  cha- 
riot. However,  there  are  statues  of  Romulus 
bearing  these  trophies  yet  to  be  seen  in  Rome, 
which  are  all  on  foot. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Ceninenses,  while  the 
rest  of  the  Sabines  were  busied  in  preparations, 
the  people  of  Fidena;,  Crustumenium,  and  An- 
temnae,  united  against  the  Romans.  A  battle 
ensued,  in  which  they  were  likewise  defeated, 
and  surrendered  to  Romulus,  their  cities  to  be 
spoiled,  their  lands  to  be  divided,  and  them- 
selves to  be  transplanted  to  Rome.  All  the 
lands  thus  acquired,  he  distributed  among  the 
citizens,  e.vcept  what  belonged  to  the  parents 
of  the  stolen  virgins;  for  those  he  left  in  the 
possession  of  their  former  owners.  The  rest 
of  the  Sabines,  enraged  at  this,  appointed 
Tatius  their  general,  and  carried  war  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  The  city  was  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, having  a  strong  garrison  on  the  hill  where 
the  Capitol  now  stands,  commanded  by  Tar- 
peius,  not  by  the  virgin  Tarpeia,  as  some  say, 
who  in  tills  represent  Romulus  as  a  very  weak 
man.  However,  this  Tarpeia,  the  governor's 
daughter,  charmed  with  the  golden  bracelets  of 
the  Sabines,  betrayed  the  fort  into  their  hands; 
and  asked,  in  return  for  her  treason,  what  they 
wore  on  their  left  arms.  Tatius  agreeing  to  the 
condition,  she  opened  one  of  the  gates  by  night, 

*  Or  from  the  word  fcrre,  to  carry,  because  Ro- 
mulus had  liimself  carried  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
the  armour  of  tlie  king  he  had  killed  ;  or,  more  pro- 
bably, from  the  Greek  word  pheretron,  which  Livy 
calls  iu  Latin /ercu/um,  and  which  properly  signifies 
a  trojihy. 

f  Festus  derives  the  vpord  opima  from  ops,  which 
signifies  the  earth,  and  the  riches  it  produces;  so  that 
opimc  spolia,  according  to  that  writer,  signify  rich 
spoils. 

t  This  is  Livy's  account  of  the  matter ;  but  Varro, 
as  quoted  by  Festus,  tells  us,  a  Roman  might  be  en- 
titled to  the  spolia  ojiirna  though  but  a  private  sol- 
dier, miles  uiii.n!pularis,  provided  he  killed  and  de- 
spoiled the  enemy's  general.  Accordingly  Cornelius 
Cossus  had  them,  for  killing  Tolumnius,  king  of  the 
Tuscans,  though  Cosfus  was  but  a  tj-ibune,  who 
fought  under  the  coiumand  of  j'Emilius.  Cossus, 
therelorc,  in  all  jirohability,  did  not  enler  Rome  in  a 
t.rimiij)li^l  chariot,  but  (olliiHed  that  of  his  general, 
nith  Uie  trophy  on  his  shoulder. 


and  let  in  the  Sabines.  It  seems,  it  was  not 
the  sentiment  of  Antigonus  alone,  who  s-iid, 
He  loved  men  while  they  were  beti-aying,  out 
hated  them  when  they  had  betrayed;  nor  of 
Caisar,  who  said,  in  the  case  of  Khymitacles 
the  Thracian,  "He  loved  the  treason,  but  hated 
the  traitor:"  But  men  are  commonly  affected 
towards  villains,  whom  they  have  occasion  for, 
just  as  they  are  towards  venomous  creatures, 
which  they  have  need  of  for  their  poison  and 
their  gall.  While  they  are  of  use  they  love 
them,  but  abhor  them  when  their  purjiose  ia 
eil'ected.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Tatius 
with  regard  to  Tarpeia  when  he  ordered  the 
Sabines  to  remember  their  promise,  and  tc 
grudge  her  nothing  which  they  had  on  their  left 
arms.  He  was  the  first  to  take  off  his  bracelet, 
and  throw  it  to  her,  and  with  that  his  shield.* 
As  every  one  did  the  same,  she  was  over 
powered  by  the  gold  and  shields  thrown  upon 
her,  and  sinking  under  the  weight,  expired. 
Tarpeius  too,  was  taken,  and  condemned  by 
Romulus  for  treason,  as  Juba  writes  after 
Sulpitius  Galba.  As  for  the  account  given  of 
Tarpeia  by  other  writers,  among  whom  Anti- 
gonus is  one,  it  is  absurd  and  incredible:  They 
say,  that  she  was  daughter  to  Tatius  the' Sabine 
general,  and  being  compelled  to  live  with 
Romulus,  she  acted  and  suffered  thus  by  her 
father's  contrivance.  But  the  poet  Simulus 
makes  a  most  egregious  blunder  when  he 
says,  Tarpeia  betrayed  the  Capitol^  not  to  the 
Sabines,  but  to  the  Gauls,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  their  king.     Thus  he  writes: 

From  her  high  dome,  Tarpeia,  wretched  maid, 
To  the  fell  Gauls  the  Capitol  betray'd; 
The  hapless  victim  of  unchaste  desires. 
She  lost  the  fortress  of  her  sceptred  sires. 
And  a  little  after,  concerning  her  death. 
No  amorous  Celt,  no  fierce  Bavarian,  bore 
The  fair  Tarpeia  to  his  stormy  shore  ; 
Press'd  by  those  shields,   whose  splendour  sh« 

admir'd, 
She  sunk,  and  in  the  shining  death  expired. 
From  the  place  where  Tarpeia  was  buried, 
the  hill  had  the  name  of  the  Tarpeian,  till 
Tarquin  consecrated  the  place  to  Jupiter,  at 
which  time  her  bones  were  removed,  and  so  it 
lost  her  name;  except  that  part  of  the  Cajiitol 
from  which  malefactors  are  thrown  down, 
which  is  still  called  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The 
Sabines  thus  possessed  of  the  fort,  Romulus 
in  great  fury  ofi'ered  them  battle,  which  Tatiua 
did  not  decline,  as  he  saw  he  had  a  place  of 
strength  to  retreat  to,  in  case  he  was  worsted. 
And,  indeed,  the  spot  on  which  he  was  to  en- 
gage, being  surrounded  with  hills,  seemed  to 
promise  on  both  sides  a  sharp  and  bloody  con- 
test, because  it  was  so  confined  and  the  outlets 
were  so  narrow,  that  it  was  not  easy  either  to 
fly  or  to  pursue.  It  happened  too,  that,  a  few 
days  before,  the  river  had  overflowed,  and  left 
a  deep  mud  on  the  plain,  where  the  Forum 
now  stands;  which,  as  it  was  covered  with  a 
crust,  was  not  easily  discoverable  by  the  eye, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  soft  underneath  and 
mpracticable.  The  Sabines,  ignorant  of  this, 
were  pushing  forward  into  it,  but  by  good  fortune 

*Piso  and  other  historians  say,  that  Tatius  treat 
ed  her  in  this  manner,  because  she  acted  a  double 
part,  and  endf-avoiired  to  betray  the  Sabines,  to  Ro- 
mulus, vinile  she  was  pretending  to  betray  the  Ro 
mans  to  them. 
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were  prevented:  For  Curtius,  a  man  of  high 
distiiiciioa  and  spirit,  being  mounte<t  on  a  good 
horse,  advanced  a  considerable  way  betbre  the 
rest.*  Presently  his  horse  plunged  into  the 
slough,  and  for  a  while  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
engage him,  encouraging  him  with  his  voice, 
and  urging  him  with  blows;  but  finding  all  in- 
effectual, he  quitted  him,  and  saved  hiniselt". 
From  him  tlie  place,  to  this  very  time,  is  call- 
ed the  Curtian  Lake.  The  Sabines,  having 
escaped  this  danger,  began  the  fight  with  great 
bravery.  The  victory  inclined  to  neither  side, 
tliough  many  were  slain,  and  among  the  rest 
Hostihus;  who  they  say,  was  husband  to  Her- 
silia,  and  grandfather  to  that  Hostilius  who 
reigned  after  Numa.  It  is  probable  there  were 
many  other  battles  in  a  short  time;  but  the 
most  memorable  was  the  last;  in  which  Romu- 
lus having  received  a  blow  upon  the  head  with 
a  stone,  was  almost  beaten  down  to  the  ground, 
and  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  enemy;  then 
the  Romans  gave  way,  and  were  driven  from 
the  plain  as  far  as  the  Palatine  Hill.  By  this 
time  Romulus,  recovering  from  the  shock,  en- 
deavoured by  force  to  stop  his  men  in  their 
flight,  and  loudly  called  upon  them  to  stand  and 
renew  the  engagement.  But  when  he  saw  the 
rout  was  general,  and  that  no  one  had  courage 
to  face  about,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  stop  the  army, 
and  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  Roman 
cause,  which  was  now  in  extreme  danger. 
When  the  prayer  was  ended,  many  of  the  fu- 
gitives were  struck  with  reverence  for  their 
king,  and  their  fear  was  changed  into  courage. 
They  first  stopped  where  now  stands  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Stator,  so  called  from  his  putting 
a  stop  to  their  flight.  There  they  engaged 
again,  and  repulsed  the  Sabines  as  far  as  the 
palace  now  called  Regia,  and  the  temple  of 
Vesta. 

When  they  were  preparing  here  to  renew 
the  combat  with  the  same  animosity  as  at  first, 
their  ardour  was  repressed  by  an  astonishing 
spectacle,  which  the  powers  of  language  are 
unable  to  describe.  The  daughters  of  the  Sa- 
bines, that  had  been  forcibly  carried  off,  ap- 
peared rushing  this  way  and  that  with  loud 
cries  and  lamentations,  like  persons  distracted, 
amidst  the  drawn  swords,  and  over  the  dead 
bodies,  to  come  at  their  husbands  and  fathers; 
some  carrying  their  infants  in  their  arms,  some 
darting  forward  with  dishevelled  hair,  but  all 
calling  by  turns  both  upon  the  Sabines  and  the 
Romans,  by  the  tenderest  names.  Both  parties 

*  Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  relate  the 
matter  otherwise.  They  tell  us,  that  Curtius  at  first 
repulsed  the  Romans;  but  being  in  his  turn  overpow- 
ered by  Romulus,  and  endeavouring  to  make  good  his 
retreat,  he  happened  to  fall  into  the  lake,  which  from 
that  time  bore  hi^  name  :  For  it  was  called  Lacus Cur- 
tius, even  when  it  was  dried  up,  and  almost  in  the  cen 
tre  of  the  Roman  Forum.  Procilius  says,  that  the  earth 
having  opened,  the  Aruspices  declared  it  necessary  for 
Ihe  safety  of  the  republic,  that  the  bravest  man  of  the 
lity  should  throw  himself  into  the  eulf ;  whereupon 
•ne  Curtius,  mounting  on  horseback,  leaped  armed 
into  it,  and  the  gulf  immediately  closed.  Before  the 
buildine:  of  the  common  sewers,  this  pool  was  a  sort  of 
nnk,  which  received  all  the  filth  of  the  city.  Some 
writers  think,  that  it  received  iti  name  from  Curtius 
the  consul,  colleague  to  M.  Genucius,  because  he  caused 
it  to  be  walled  in  by  '.he  advice  of  the  .Vruspices,  after 


were  extremely  moved,  and  room  was  made 
for  them  between  the  two  armies.  Their  la- 
mentations pierced  to  the  utmost  ranks,  and  all 
were  deeply  affected;  particularly  when  their 
upbraiding  and  complaints  ended  in  supplica- 
tion and  entreaty.  "  What  great  injury  have 
we  done  you,  (said  they,)  that  we  have  suffer- 
ed, and  do  still  suffer  so  many  miseries.''  We 
were  carried  off,  by  those  who  now  have  us, 
violently  and  illegally:  After  this  violence  we 
were  so  neglected  by  our  brothers,  our  fathers, 
and  relations,  that  we  were  necessitated  to 
unite  in  the  strongest  ties  with  those  that  were 
the  objects  of  our  hatred;  and  we  are  nov/ 
brought  to  tremble  for  the  men  that  had  injured 
us  so  much,  when  we  see  them  in  danger,  and 
to  lament  them  when  they  fall.  For  you  came 
not  to  deliver  us  from  violence,  while  virgins, 
or  to  avenge  our  cause,  but  now  you  tear  the 
wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the  mothers 
from  their  children;  an  assistance  more  grie^ 
ous  to  us  than  all  your  neglect  and  disregard. 
Such  love  we  experienced  from  them,  and  such 
compassion  from  you.  Were  the  war  under- 
taken in  some  other  cause,  yet  surely  you 
would  stop  its  ravages  for  us,  who  have  made 
you  fathers-in-law  and  grandfathers,  or  other- 
wise placed  you  in  some  near  affinity  to  those 
whom  you  seek  to  destroy.  But  if  the  war  be 
for  us,  take  us,  with  your  sons-in-law  and  their 
children,  and  restore  us  to  our  parents  and 
kindred;  but  do  not,  we  beseech  you,  rob  us 
of  our  children  and  husbands,  lest  we  become 
captives  again."  Hersilia  having  said  a  great 
deal  to  this  purpose,  and  others  joining  in  the 
same  request,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and 
the  generals  proceeded  to  a  conference.  In 
the  mean  time  the  women  presented  their  hus- 
bands and  children  to  their  fathers  and  bro- 
thers, brought  refreshments  to  those  that  want- 
ed them,  and  carried  the  wounded  home  to  be 
cured.  Here  they  shewed  them,  that  they  had 
the  ordering  of  their  own  houses,  what  atten- 
tions their  husbands  paid  them,  and  with  what 
respect  and  indulgence  they  were  treated.  Up- 
on this  a  peace  was  concluded,  the  conditiona 
of  which  were,  that  such  of  the  women  as  chose 
to  remain  with  their  husbands,  should  be  ex- 
empt from  all  labour  and  drudgery,  except  spin- 
ning, as  we  have  mentioned  above;  that  the 
city  should  be  inhabited  by  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  in  common,  with  the  name  of  Rome, 
from  Romulus;  but  that  all  the  citizens,  from 
Cures,  the  capital  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  coun- 
'try  of  Tatius,  should  be  called  Quirites;*  and 
that  the  regal  power,  and  the  command  of  the 
army,  should  be  equally  shared  between  them. 
The  place  where  these  articles  were  ratified, 
is  still  called  Comitium,t  from  the  Latin  word 
coire,  which  signifies  to  assemble. 

The  city  having  doubled  the  number  of  its 
*  The  word  Quirts,  in  the  Sabine  language,  signified 
both  a  dart,  and  a  warlike  deity  armed  with  a  dart.  II 
is  uncertain  whether  the  god  gave  name  to  the  dart,  or 
the  dart  to  the  god  ;  but  however  that  be,  this  god 
Quiris  or  Quiriuus  was  either  Mars,  or  some  other 
god  iif  war,  and  was  worshipped  in  Rome  till  Roma- 
fu!,  who  alier  his  death  was  honoured  with  the  name 
Quirinus,  took  his  place. 

t  The  Comitium  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Pala- 
tinus,  over  against  the  Capitol.  Not  far  from  theuca 
tli<-  two  kings  built  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  where  they 


It  had  been  struck  with  lightning.     Varro  de  Ling.  I  usually  met  to  consult  Uie  senate  about  the  mostimpor 
LaL  1.  ir.  I  taut  affairs. 
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inhabitants,   an   hundred    additional    senators 
were  elected  from  among  the  Sabines,  and  the 
legionswere  to  consist  of  six  thousand  foot,  and 
six  hundred  horse*     The  people,  too,  were 
divided  into  three  tribes,  called  Rhamnenses, 
from  Romulus  ;   Tatienses,  from  Tatius;  and 
Lucerenses,  from  the  Lucus  or  Grove,  where 
the  Asylum  stood,  whither  many  had  fled,  and 
were  admitted  citizens.     That  they  were  pre- 
cisely three,  appears  from  the  very  name  of 
Tribes,  and  that  of  their  chief  officers,  who 
were  called  Tribunes.     Each  tribe  contained 
ten   Curia  or  Wards,  which  some  say  were 
called  after  the  Sabine  women.  But  this  seems 
to  be  false ;  for  many  of  them  have  their  names 
from  the  several  quarters   of  the  city  which 
were  assigned  to  them.   Many  honourable  pri- 
vileges,  however,  were   conferred   upon   the 
women;  some  of  which  were  these:  That  the 
men  should  give  them  the  way,  wherever  they 
met  them;  that  they  should  not  mention    an 
obscene  word,  or  appear  naked,  before  them; 
that,  in  case  of  their  killing  any  person,  they 
should  not  be  tried  before  the  ordinary  judges; 
and  that  their  children  should  wear  an  orna- 
ment about  thsir  necks,  called  BuUa^\  from 
its  likeness  to  a  bubble,  and  a  garment  border- 
ed with  purple.     The  two  kings  did  not  pre- 
sently quit  their  councils;  each  meeting,  for 
some  time,  their  hundred  Senators  apart;  bot 
afterwards  they  all  assembled  together.  Tatius 
dwelt  where  the  temple  of  Moneta  now  stands, 
-and  Romulus  by  the  steps  of  the  Fair  Shore, 
as  they  are  called,  at  the  descent  from  the  Pa- 
latme  Hill  to  the  Great   Circus.     There,  we 
are   told,   grew  the  sacred    Cornel-tree;   the 
fabulous  account  of  which  is,  that   Romulus 
once,  to  try  his  strength,  threw  a  spear,  whose 
shaft  was  of  cornel-wocd,  from  Mount  Aven- 
tine  to  that  place;  the  head  of  which  stuck  so 
deep  in  the  ground,  that  no  one  could  pull  it 
out,  though  many  tried;  and  the  soil  being  rich, 
so  nourished  the  wood,  that  it  shot  forth  branch- 
es, and  became  a  trunk  of  cornel  of  consider- 
able bigness.     This  posterity  preserved  with 
a  religious  care,  as  a  thing  eminently  sacred, 
and  therefore  built  a  wall  about  it:  and  when 

*  RuauM,  in  his  animadversions  upon  Plutarch,  has 
discovered  two  considerable  errors  in  this  place.  The 
6rst  is,  that  Plutarch  affirms  there  were  600  horse  put 
Oy  Romulus  in  every  legion,  whereas,  there  never  were 
at  any  time,  so  many  in  any  of  the  legions.  For  there 
were  at  first  200  horse  in  each  legion  ;  after  that  they 
rose  to  300,  and  at  last  to  400,  but  never  came  up  to 
600.  In  the  second  place  lie  tells  us,  that  Romulus 
made  the  legion  to  consist  of  6000  toot ;  whereas  in  his 
time  it  was  never  more  than  3000.  It  is  said  by  some, 
that  Marius  was  the  first  who  raised  the  legion  to  6000; 
out  Livy  informs  us,  that  that  augmentation  was  made 
by  Scipio  Africanus,  long  before  Marius.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  was  augmented  from  three  to 
four  thousand,  and  some  time  after  to  five,  and  at  last, 
by  Scipio  (as  we  have  said,)  to  six.  But  this  was  never 
done,  but  upon  pressing  occasions.  The  stated  force 
of  a  1-gion  was  4000  foot,  and  200  horse. 

t  The  young  men,  when  they  took  upon  them  the 
Toiiavirihs,  or  man's  robe,  quitted  the  Bulla,  which 
.•supposed  to  have  been  a  little  hollow  ball  of  gold, 
»nd  made  an  offering  of  it  to  the  Dii  Lares,  or  house- 
hold gods.  As  to  the  Priftextn,  or  robe  edged  with 
purple,  it  is  worn  by  girls  till  their  marriage,  ami  by 
boys  till  they  were  seventeen.  But  what  in  the  time  of 
Romii.'»  was  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  children  of 
the  Sabine  »vom<n,  became  afterwards  very  common  ; 
for  e\en  the  chi  dren  of  the  Liberti.  or  'freed  men, 
«?ore  it. 


any  one  that  approached  it  saw  it  not  very 
flourishing  and  green,  but  inclining  to  fadt  and 
wither,  he  presently  proclaimed  it  to  all  he 
met,  who,  as  if  they  were  to  assist  in  case  of 
fje,  cried  out  for  water,  and  ran  from  all  quar- 
lers  with  full  vessels  to  the  place.  But  when 
Caius  Caesar  ordered  the  steps  to  be  repaired, 
and  the  workmen  were  digging  near  it,  it  is 
said  they  inadvertently  injured  the  roots  in  siicli 
a  manner,  that  the  tree  withered  away. 

The  Sabines  received  the  Roman  months 
All  that  is  of  importance  on  this  subject  is 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Numa.  Romulus  on 
the  other  hand,  came  into  the  use  of  their 
shields,  making  an  alteration  in  his  own  armour, 
and  that  of  the  Romans,  who,  before,  wore 
bucklers  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  They 
mutually  celebrated  each  other's  feasts  and 
sacrifices,  not  abolishing  those  of  either  nation, 
but  over  and  above  appointing  some  new  onesj 
one  of  which  is  the  Matronalia,*  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  women,  for  their  putting  an  end 
to  the  war;  and  another  the  Carmentalia.t 
Carmenta  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  Destinies,  who  presides  over  human  nativi- 
ties: therefore  she  is  particularly  worshipped 
by  mothers.  Others  say,  she  was  wife  to.  Evan- 
der  the  Arcadian,  and  a  woman  addicted  to 
divination,  who  received  inspirations  from 
Apollo,  and  delivered  oracles  in  verse;  thence 
Called  Carmenta,  for  carmitia  signifies  verse; 
but  her  proper  name,  as  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
was  Nicostrata.  Others,  again,  with  greater 
probability  assert  that  the  former  name  was 
given  her  because  she  was  distracted  with  en- 
thusiastic fury;  for  carere  mente  signifies  to 
be  insane.  Of  the  feast  of  Paiilia,  we  have 
already  given  an  account.  As  for  the  Liuper- 
calia,J  by  the  time,  it  should  seem  to  be  a  feast 
of  lustration;  for  it  was  celebrated  on  one  of 
the  inauspicious  days  of  the  month  of  Febru 
ary,  which  name  denotes  it  to  be  the  month  of 
Purifying;  and  the  day  was  formerly  called 
Februata.  But  the  true  meaning  of  Luper- 
calia  is  the  Feast  of  Wolves;  and  it  seems, 
for  that  reason,  to  be  very  ancient,  as  received 
from  the  Arcadians,  who  came  over  with  Evan 
der.  This  is  the  general  opinion  But  the  term 
may  be  derived  from  Lvpa,  a  she  wolf;  for  we 
see  the  Luperci  begin  their  course  from  the  place 
where  they  say  Romulus  was  exposed.  How 
ever,  if  we  consider  the  ceremonies,  the  reason 
of  the  name  seems  hard  to  guess:  For  first, 
goats  are  killed;  then  two  noblemen's  sons  are 


*  During  this  feast,  such  of  the  Roman  women  u 
were  married,  sened  their  slaves  at  table,  and  received 
presents  from  their  husbands,  as  the  husbands  did  front 
their  wives  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia.  As  the  fes- 
tival of  the  iVIatronalia  was  not  only  observed  in  hon- 
our of  the  Sabine  women,  but  consecrated  to  Mars, 
and,  as  some  will  have  it,  to  Juno  Luciiia,  sacrificet 
were  offered  to  both  these  deities.  This  feast  was  the 
subject  of  Horace's  Ode;  Martlis  Calebs  <f>tid  aicam  ca- 
Icmlis,  4'c.  and  Ovid  describes  it  at  large  in  Llic  third 
Book  of  Fasti.  Dacier  says,  by  mistake,  that  this  feaSt 
was  kept  on  the  first  of  April,  instead  of  the  first  of 
March,  and  the  former  English  annotatorhasfoUc  ved 
him. 

t  This  is  a  very  solemn  feast,  kept  on  the  lllh  of 
January  under  the  Capitol,  near  the  Cannental  gate. 
They  begged  of  this  goddess  to  reniler  I  heir  women 
fruit  fill,  anil  to  give   them  happy  deliveries. 

}  This  festival  was  celebrated'on  the  ilth  cf  Febru- 
ary,  in  honour  of  the  God  Pan. 
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Introduced,  and  some  are  to  stain  tlicir  fore- 
heads with  a  bloody  knit'c,  others  to  wipe  oft' 
iie  stain  directly,  with  wool  stecjied  in  milk, 
•vhich  they  bring  for  that  purpose.  When  it  is 
*ipcd  off,  the  young  men  are  to  laugh.  After 
vnis  they  cut  the  goats' skins  in  pieces,  and  run 
about  all  naked,  except  their  middle,  and  lash 
with  those  thongs  all  they  meet.  'J'lic  young 
women  avoid  not  the  stroke,  as  they  think  it 
assists  conception  and  childbirth.  Another  thing 
proper  to  this  feast  is,  for  the  Luperci  to  sacri- 
fice a  dog.  Butas,  who  in  his  Elegies  has  given 
a  fabulous  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Koman 
institutions,  writes,  that  when  Komulus  had 
overcome  Amulius,  in  the  transports  of  victory 
he  ran  with  great  speed  to  the  place  where  the 
wolf  suckled  him  and  his  brother,  when  in- 
fants ;  and  that  this  feast  is  celebrated,  and 
the  young  noblemen  run,  in  imitation  of  that 
action,  striking  all  that  are  in  their  way  : — 
As  llie  famed  twius  of  Rome,  Amulius  slain, 
From  Alba  pour-'d,  and  with  their  reeking-  swords 
Saluted  ail  they  met. 

And  the  touching  of  the  forehead  with  a  bloody 
knife,  is  a  symbol  of  that  slaughter  and  dan- 
ger, as  the  wiping  off  the  blood  with  milk  is  in 
memory  of  their  first  nourishment.  But  Caius 
Acilius  relates,  that  before  the  building  of 
Rome,  Romulus  and  Remus  having  lost  their 
cattle,  first  prayed  to  Faunus  for  success  in 
the  search  of  them,  and  then  ran  out  naked 
to  seek  them,  that  they  might  not  be  incom- 
moded with  sweat  ;  therefore  the  Luperci  run 
about  naked.  As  to  the  dog,  if  this  be  a  feast 
of  lustration,  we  may  suppose  it  is  sacrificed, 
in  order  to  be  used  in  purifying  ;  for  the  Greeks 
in  their  purifications  make  use  of  dogs,  and 
perform  the  ceremonies  which  they  cM  peris- 
kulaki»moi.  But  if  these  rites  are  observed 
in  gratitude  to  the  wolf  that  nourished  and  pre- 
served Romulus,  it  is  with  propriety  they  kill 
a  dog,  because  it  is  an  enemy  to  wolves  :  yet 
perhaps,  nothing  more  was  meant  by  it  than  to 
punish  that  creature  for  disturbing  the  Luperci 
in  their  running. 

Romulus  is  likewise  said  to  have  introduced 
the  Sacred  Fire,  and  to  have  appointed  the 
holy  virgins,  called  Vestals.*  Others  attribute 
this  to  Numa,  but  allow  thnt  Romulus  was  re- 
markably strict  in  observing  other  religious 
rites,  and  skilled  in  divination,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  bore  the  lAtuus.  This  is  a  crooked 
staff,  with  which  those  that  sit  to  observe  the 
flight  of  birdsf  describe  the  several  quarters  of 
the  heavens.  It  was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  but 
lost  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  ;  af- 
terwards when  the  barbarians  had  quitted  it,  it 
was  found  buried  deep  in  ashes,  untouched  by 
the  fire,  whilst  every  thing  about  it  was  de- 
Btroyed  and  consumed.  Romulus  also  enacted 
Bome  laws  ;  amongst  the  rest  that  severe  one, 
which  forbids  the  wife  in  any  case  to  leave  her 
husband;!  but  gives  the  husband  power  to  di- 

*  Plutarch  means  that  Romulu!>  was  the  first  who 
introduced  the  Sacred  Fire  at  Rome.  That  there 
were  Vestal  virgins,  however,  before  this,  at  Alba, 
we  are  certain,  because  the  mother  of  Honiulus  was 
one  of  them.  The  sacred  and  perpetual  fire  was  not 
only  kept  up  in  Italy,  but  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  in 
Greece,  uid  almost  in  all  nations. 

fThe   Vugurs. 

}  Yet  'lis  privilege,  which  Plutarch  thmks  a  hird- 
thjj)  upon  the  women,  was  indulged  the  men  by  Moses 


vorce  hie  wife,  in  case  of  her  poisoning  his 
children,  or  counterfeiting  his  keys,  or  being 
guilty  of  adultery.  But  if  on  any  other  occa 
sion  he  put  her  away,  she  was  to  have  one 
moiety  of  his  goods,  and  the  otlier  was  to  be 
consecrated  to  Ceres;  and  whoever  put  away 
his  wife  was  to  make  an  atonement  to  the  godo 
of  the  earth.  It  is  something  particular,  that 
Romulus  appointed  no  punishment  for  actual 
parricides,  but  called  all  murder  parricide, 
looking  upon  this  as  abominable,  and  the  otlier 
as  impossible.  For  manj'  ages,  indeed,  be 
seemed  to  have  judged  rii'htJy  ;  no  one  waa 
guilty  of  that  crime  in  Rome  for  almost  six 
hundred  years;  and  Lucius  Ostius,  after  the 
wars  of  Hannibal,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the 
first  that  murdered  his  father. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tatius,  some 
of  his  friends  and  kinsmen  meeting  certain 
ambassadors  who  were  going  from  Laurentum 
to  Rome,*  attempted  to  rob  them  on  the  road, 
and,  as  they  would  not  suffer  it,  but  stood  in 
their  own  defence,  killed  them.  As  this  was 
an  atrocious  crime,  Romulus  required  that 
those  who  committed  it  should  immediately  be 
punished,  but  Tatius  hesitated  and  put  it  off 
This  was  the  first  occasion  of  any  open  vari 
ance  between  them  ;  for  till  now  they  had  be- 
haved themselves  as  if  directed  by  one  soul, 
and  the  administration  had  been  carried  on  with 
all  possible  unanimity.  The  relations  of  those 
that  were  murdered,  finding  they  could  have  no 
legal  redress  from  Tatius,  fell  upon  him  and  slew 
him  at  Lavinium,  as  he  was  offering  sacrifice 
with  Romulus  ;t  but  they  conducted  Romulus 
back  with  applause,  as  a  prince  who  paid  all 
proper  regard  to  justice.  To  the  body  of  Ta- 
tius he  gave  an  honourable  interment  at  Armi- 
lustrium,J  on  Mount  Aventiue;  but  he  took  no 
care  to  revenge  his  death  on  the  persons  that 
killed  him.  Some  historians  write,  that  the 
Laurentians  m  great  terror  gave  up  the  mur- 
derers of  Tatius  ;  but  Romulus  let  them  go, 
saying,  "Blood  with  blood  should  be  repaid." 
This  occasioned  a  report,  and  indeed  a  strong 
suspicion,  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  ol 
his  partner  in  the  government.  None  of  tliese 
things,  however,  occasioned  any  disturbance 
or  sedition  among  the  Sabines;  but,  partly  out 
of  regard  for  Romulus,  partly  out  of  fear   ot 

in  greater  latitude.  The  women,  however,  among 
the  Romans,  came  at  length  to  divorce  tlieir  husbands, 
as  appears  from  Juvenal  (Sal.  9.)  aud  Martial  (1.  x.  ep. 
41.)  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Roman  virtue,  that  uo  divorce  was  known  at 
Rome  for  five  hundred  and  twenty  years.  One  P.  Ser 
villus,  or  Carvilius  Spurius,  was  the  first  of  ihe  Ro- 
mans that  ever  i)Ut  away  his  wife. 

»  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  they  were  am 
bassadors  from  Lavinium,  who  had  been  at  Rome  to 
complain  of  the  incursions  made  by  some  of  Tatius'i 
friends  upon  their  territories;  and  that  as  tliey  \ver« 
returning,  the  Sabines  lay  in  wait  for  them  on  the 
road,  stripped  them  and  killed  several  of  them.  Lavi- 
nium and  Laurentum  were  neighbouring  towns  in 
Lalium. 

t  Probably  this  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  Dii  Indit>enet 
of  Latium,  in  which  Rome  was  included.  ButLici- 
nius  writes,  that  TatiuL  went  not  thither  with  Romu- 
lus, nor  on  account  of  the  sacrifice,  but  that  he  went 
alone,  to  persuade  tiie  inhabitants  to  pardon  the  mur- 
derers. 

}  The  place  was  so  called,  because  of  a  ceremony  oi 
the  s^me  name,  celebrated  every  year  on  tlie  ]9th  ol 
Octobei  vvIm:u  tlie  troops  were  uiusiered,  ami  purified 
by  sacrificL  . 
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his  power,  or  because  they  reverenced  him  as 
a  god,  they  all  continued  well  afl'ected  to  him. 
This  veneration  for  him  extended  to  many 
other  nations.  The  ancient  Latins  sent  am- 
bassadors, and  entered  into  league  and  alliance 
vk'ith  him.  Fidena-,  a  city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  he  took,  as  some  say,  by  send- 
ing a  body  of  horse  before,  with  orders  to 
break  the  hinges  of  the  gates,  and  then  appear- 
ing unexpectedly  in  person.  Others  will  have 
it,  that  the  Fidenates  first  attacked  and  rava- 
ged the  Roman  territories,  and  were  carrying 
off  considerable  booty,  when  Romulus  lay  in 
ambush  for  them,  cut  many  of  them  off,  and 
took  their  city.  He  did  not,  however,  demolish 
jt,  but  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  sent  into 
it  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  on 
the  thirteenth  of  April. 

After  this  a  plague  broke  out,  so  fatal,  that 
people  died  of  it  without  any  previous  sick- 
ness ;  while  the  scarcity  of  fruits,  and  barren- 
ness of  the  cattle,  added  to  the  calamity.  It 
rained  blood,  too,  in  the  city  ;  so  that  their  un- 
avoidable sufi'erings  were  increased  with  the 
terrors  of  superstition:  and  when  the  destruc- 
tion spread  itself  to  Laurentum,  then  all  agreed, 
it  was  for  neglecting  to  do  justice  on  the  mur- 
derers of  the  ambassadors  and  of  Tatius,  that 
the  divine  vengeance  pursued  both  cities.  In- 
deed, when  those  murderers  were  given  up  and 
punished  by  both  parties,  their  calamities  visi- 
bly abated  ;  and  Romulus  purified  the  city 
with  lustrations,  which,  they  tell  us,  are  yet 
celebrated  at  the  Ferentine  gate.  Before  the 
pestilence  ceased,  the  people  of  Cameria*  at- 
tacked the  Romans,  and  over-ran  the  country, 
thinking  them  incapable  of  resistance  by  reason 
of  the  sickness.  But  Romulus  soon  met  them 
in  the  field,  gave  them  battle,  in  which  he 
killed  six  thousand  of  them,  took  their  city, 
and  transplanted  half  its  remaining  inhabitants 
to  Rome  ;  adding,  on  the  first  of  August,  to 
those  he  left  in  Cameria,  double  their  number 
from  Rome.  So  many  people  had  he  to  spare 
in  about  sixteen  years'  time  from  the  building 
of  the  city.  Among  other  spoils  he  carried 
from  Cameria  a  chariot  of  brass,  which  he 
consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  placing 
upon  it  his  own  statue  crowned  by  victory. 

His  affairs  thus  flourishing,  the  weaker  part 
of  his  neighbours  submitted,  satisfied  if  they 
could  but  live  in  peace;  but  the  more  powerful, 
dreading  or  envying  Romulus,  thought  they 
should  not  by  any  means  let  him  go  unnoticed, 
but  oppose  and  put  a  stop  to  his  growing  great- 
ness. The  Veientes,  who  had  a  strong  city 
and  extensive  country ,t  were  the  first  of  the 
Tuscans  who  began  the  war,  demanding  Fi- 
den®  as  their  property.  But  it  was  not  only 
unjust,  but  ridiculous,  that  they  who  had  given 
the  people  of  Fidenae  no  assistance  in  the 
greatest  extremities,  but  had  suffered  them  to 
perish,  should  challenge  their  houses  and 
lands  now  in  the  possession  of  other  masters. 
Romulus,  therefore,  gave  them  a  contemptuous 

*  This  was  a  town  which  Romulus  had  taken  before. 
Its  old  iuhaljitants  look  this  opportunity  to  rise  in 
arms,  and  kill  tlie  Roman  garrison. 

f  Veil,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  was  situated  on  a 
craggy  rock,  about  one  hundred  furlongs  from  Rome; 
and  is  compartd  by  DIonysius  of  Halicaruas:>us  to 
Athtus,  for  extent  and  riches 


answer  ;  upon  whicli  they  divided  their  forcei 
into  two  bodies  ;  one  attacked  the  garrison  of 
Fidenae,  and  the  other  went  to  meet  Romulus. 
That  which  went  against  Fidens  defeated  the 
Romans,  and  killed  two  thousand  of  them;  but 
the  other  was  beaten  by  Romulus,  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  eight  thousand  men.  They 
gave  battle,  however,  once  more,  at  Fidenae, 
where  ail  allow  the  victory  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Romulus  himself,  whose  skill  and  courage 
were  then  remarkably  displayed,  and  whose 
strength  and  swiftness  appeared  more  than  hu- 
man. But  what  some  report  is  entirely  fabu- 
lous, and  utterly  incredible,  that  there  fell  that 
day  fourteen  thousand  men,  abovehalf  of  whom 
Romulus  slew  with  his  own  hand.  For  even 
the  Messenians  seem  to  have  been  extravagant 
in  their  boasts,  when  they  tell  us  Aristomenes 
offered  a  hecatomb  three  several  times,  for 
having  as  often  killed  a  hundred  Lacedaemo- 
nians.* After  the  Veientes  were  thus  ruined, 
Romulus  suffered  the  scattered  remains  to  es- 
cape, and  marched  directly  to  their  city.  The 
inhabitants  could  not  bear  up  after  so  dreadful 
a  blow,  but  humbly  suing  for  a  peace,  obtained 
a  truce  for  a  hundred  years,  by  giving  up  a 
considerable  part  of  their  territory  called  Sep- 
tempagium,  which  signifies  a  district  of  seven 
towns,  together  with  the  salt-pits  by  the  river  ; 
besides  which,  they  delivered  into  his  hands 
fifty  of  their  nobility  as  hostages.  He  triumphed 
for  this  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  leading  up, 
among  many  other  captives,  the  general  of  the 
Veientes,  a  man  in  years,  who  seemed  on  this 
occasion  not  to  have  behaved  with  the  pru- 
dence which  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  age.  Hence  it  is,  that,  to  this  day,  when 
they  offer  a  sacrifice  for  victory,  they  lead  an 
old  man  through  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  in 
a  boy's  robe,  edged  with  purple,  with  a  bulla 
about  his  neck  ;  and  the  herald  cries  "Sardians 
to  be  sold  ;"t  for  the  Tuscans  are  said  to  be  a 
colony  of  the  Sardians,  and  Veii  is  a  city  of 
Tuscany. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  wars  of  Romulus, 
After  this  he  behaved  as  almost  all  men  do, 
who  rise  by  some  great  and  unexpected  good 
fortune  to  dignity  and  power  ;  for,  exalted  with 
his  exploits,  and  loftier  in  his  sentiments,  he 
dropped  his  popular  affabihty,  and  assumed  the 
monarch  to  an  odious  degree.  He  gave  the 
first  offence  by  his  dress  ;  his  habit  being  a 
purple  vest,  over  which  he  wore  a  robe  border- 
ed with  purple.  He  gave  audience  in  a  chair 
of  state.  He  had  always  about  him  a  number  of 
young  men  called  Celeres,j  from  their  dispatch 
in  doing  business  ;  and  before  him  went  men 
with  staves  to  keep  off  the  populace,  who  also 

'Pausanias  confirms  this  account,  mentioning  both 
the  time  and  place  of  these  achievements,  as  well  as  the 
hecatombs  ottered  on  account  of  them  to  Jupiter  Itho- 
mates.  Those  wars  between  the  Messenians  and 
Spartans  were  about  the  time  of  TuUus  Hostilius. 

t  The  Veientes,  with  the  other  Hetrurians,  were  a 
colony  of  Lydiaiis,  whose  metropolis  was  the  cit^  of 
Sardis.  Other  writers  date  this  custom  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  when  such  a  number  of  slaves  was  brought 
from  that  island,  that  none  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
market  but  Sardinians. 
}  Romulus  ordered  the  Curiae  to  choose  him  a  guard  zl 
three  hundred  men,  ten  out  ofeach  Curia;;  and  these  h> 
called  Celeres,  for  the  reason  which  Plulanh  has  a*- 
signed. 
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wore  thongs  of  leather  at  their  girdles,  ready 
to  bind  directly  any  person  he  should  order  to 
be  bound.  This  binding  the  Latins  formerly 
called  tigare,*  now  alligare  :  whence  those 
Serjeants  are  called  Lictores,  and  their  rods 
■^asces}  for  the  sticks  they  used  on  that  occa- 
sion were  small.  Though,  perhaps,  at  tirst 
they  were  called  Litores,  and  afterwards,  by 
putting  in  a  c,  Lictores;  for  they  are  the  same 
that  the  Greeks  called  Leitourgoi  (olhcers  for 
the  people;)  and  leitos,  in  Greek,  still  signifies 
the  people,  but  laos  the  populace. 

When  his  grandfather  Numitor  died  in  Alba, 
though  the  crown  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him, 
yet,  to  please  the  people,  he  left  the  adminis- 
tration in  their  own  hands;  and  over  the  Sa- 
binest  (in  Rome)  he  appointed  yearly  a  par- 
ticular magistrate :  thus  teaching  the  great  men 
of  Rome  to  seek  a  free  commonwealth  without 
a  king,  and  by  turns  to  rule  and  to  obey.  For 
now  the  patricians  had  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  only  an  honourable  title  and  appear- 
ance, assembling  in  the  Senate-house  more  for 
form  than  business.  There,  with  silent  atten- 
tion, they  heard  the  king  give  his  orders,  and 
differed  only  from  the  rest  of  the  people  in 
tliis,  that  they  went  home  with  the  first  know- 
ledge of  what  was  determined.  This  treatment 
they  digested  as  well  as  they  could;  but  when 
of  his  own  authority,  he  divided  the  conquer- 
ed lands  among  the  soldiers,  and  restored  the 
Veientes  their  hostages  without  the  consent 
or  approbation  of  the  senate,  they  considered 
It  as  an  intolerable  insult.  Hence  arose  strong 
suspicions  against  them,  and  Romulus  soon 
after  unaccountably  disappeared.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  7th  of  July  (as  it  is  now  called) 
then  ^uintilis:  and  we  have  no  certainty  of 
any  thing  about  it  but  the  time;  various  cere- 
iDonies  being  still  performed  on  that  day  with 
reference  to  the  event  Nor  need  we  won- 
der at  this  uncertainty,  since,  when  Scipio 
Africanus  was  found  dead  in  his  house  after 
fcupper,*  there  was  no  clear  proof  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  death:  for  some  say,  that  being  na- 
turally infirm,  he  died  suddenly;  some,  that  he 
took  poison;  and  others,  that  his  enemies  broke 
into  his  house  by  nij^At,  and  strangled  him. 
Besides,  all  were  admitted  to  see  Scipio's  dead 
body,  and  every  one,  from  the  sight  of  it, 
had  his  own  suspicion  or  opinion  of  the  cause. 
But  as  Romulus  disappeared  on  a  sudden,  and 
no  part  of  his  body  or  even  his  garments  could 
be  found,  some  conjectured,  that  the  senators, 
who  were  convened  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
fell  upon  him  and  killed  him;  after  which  each 
carried  a  part  away  under  his  gown.  Others 
say,  that  his  exit  did  not  happen  in  the  temple 
of  Vulcan,  nor  in  the  presence  of  the  senators 
only,  but  while  he  was  holding  an  assembly  of 
the  people  without  the  city,  at  a  place  called 

*  Plutarch  had  no  critical  skill  in  the  Latin  lan- 

t  Xjlander  and  H.  Stephanus  are  rationally  enough 
of  opinion,  titat  instead  of  Sabines  we  should  read 
Albans;  and  so  the  Latin  translator  renders  it. 

}  Tliis  wan  Scipio,  tlie  son  of  Paulus  ^milins, 
adopted  by  Si.'ipio  .\fricanus.  Ashe  constantly  opposed 
the  designs  of  the  Gracchi,  it  was  supposed  that  his 
wife  Seinplirouia,  who  was  sister  to  those  seditious 
men,  look  him  off  by  poison.  Aocordin|;  to  Valerius 
Maxiuius,  nu  judicial  nujuiry  %v;is  made  into  tlie  cause 
•f  his  death  ;  and   V  cior  tells  us,  the  corpse  was  car- 


the  Goat's-Marsh.  The  air  on  that  cccasio« 
was  suddenly  convulsed  and  altered  in  a  woii- 
derful  manner;  for  the  light  of  the  sun  failed," 
and  they  were  in*olved  in  an  astonishing  dark- 
ness, attended  on  every  side  with  dreadful 
thunderings,  and  tempestuous  winds.  The  mul 
titude  then  dispersed  and  fled,  but  the  nobility 
gathered  into  one  body.  'When  the  tenipeal 
was  over,  and  the  light  appeared  again,  the 
people  returned  to  the  same  place,  and  a  very 
an.Yious  inquiry  was  made  for  the  king;  but  the 
patricians  would  not  suffer  them  to  look  close- 
ly into  the  matter.  They  commanded  them 
to  honour  and  worship  Romulus,  nho  was 
caught  up  to  heaven,  and  who,  as  he  had  been 
a  gracious  king,  would  be  to  the  Romans  a  pro- 
pitious deity.  Upon  this,  the  multitude  went 
away  with  great  satisfaction,  and  worshipped 
him,  in  hopes  of  his  favour  and  protection. 
Some,  however,  searching  more  minutely  into 
the  affair,  gave  the  patricians  no  small  uneasi- 
ness; they  even  accused  them  of  imposing  up- 
on the  people  a  ridiculous  tale,  when  they  had 
murdered  the  king  with  their  own  hands. 

While  things  were  in  this  disorder,  a  senator, 
we  are  told,  of  great  distinction,  and  fumed  for 
sanctity  of  manners,  Julius  Proculus  by  name,t 
who  came  from  Alba  with  Romulus,  and  had 
been  his  faithful  friend,  went  into  the  Forum, 
and  declared  upon  the  most  solemn  oaths,  be- 
fore all  the  people,  that  as  he  was  travelling 
on  the  road,  Romulus  met  him,  in  a  form  more 
noble  and  august  than  ever,  and  clad  in  bright 
and  dazzling  armour.  Astonished  at  the  sight, 
he  said  to  him,  "  For  what  misbehaviour  of 
ours,  O  king,  or  by  what  accident,  have  you 
so  untimely  left  us,  to  labour  tinder  the  heaviest 
calumnies,  and  the  whole  city  to  sink  under 
inexpressible  sorrow?"  To  which  he  answer- 
ed, "  It  pleased  the  gods,  my  good  Proculus, 
that  we  should  dwell  with  men  for  a  time;  and 
after  having  founded  a  city  which  will  be  the 
most  powerful  and  glorious  in  the  world,  return 
to  heaven,  from  whence  we  came.  Farewell 
then,  and  go,  tell  the  Romans,  that,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  temperance  and  fortitude,  they  shall 
attain  the  highest  pitch  of  human  greatness; 
and  I,  the  god  Quirinus,  will  ever  be  propitious 
to  you."  This,  by  the  character  and  oath  of 
the  relator,  gained  credit  with  the  Romans, 
who  were  caught  with  the  enthusiasm,  as  if 
they  had  been  actually  inspired;  and,  far  from 
contradicting  what  they  had  heard,  bade  adieu 
to  all  their  suspicions  of  the  nobility,  united  in 
the  deifying  of  Quirinus,  and  addressed  their 
devotions  to  him.  This  is  very  hke  the  Gre- 
cian fables  concerning  Aristeas  the  Proconne- 
sian,  and  Cleomedes  the  Astypalesian.  For 
Aristeas,  as  they  tell  us,  expired  in  a  fuller's 
shop;  and  when  his  friends  came  to  take  away 
the  body,  it  could  not  be  found.  Soon  after 
some  persons  coming  in  from  a  journey,  said, 

ried  out,  with  the  face  covered  w ith  a  linen  cloth,  that 
the  blackness  ofil  might  not  appear. 

*  Cicero  mentions  this  remarkable  darkness  in  a 
fragment  of  his  sixth  book  I'e  Heinili.  And  it  appearf 
Irom  the  astronomical  tables,  that  there  was  a  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth 
Olympiad,  supposed  to  be  the  year  that  Komulusdied, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May.'whicli,  considering  the 
little  exactness  there  was  then  in  the  Uoinan calendar, 
might  very  well  cinciile  with  the  month  of  July, 

t  A  dexeti^daut  of  lulus  or  Ascanius. 
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ney  met  Aristeas  travelling  towards  Croton. 
As  for  Cleomedes,  their  account  of  him  is, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  gigantic  size  and  strength ; 
but  behaving  in  a  foolish  and  frantic  manner, 
he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  violence.  At 
last  he  went  into  a  school,  where  he  struck  the 
pillar  that  supported  the  roof  with  his  fist,  and 
broke  it  asunder,  so  that  the  roof  fell  in  and 
destroyed  the  children.  Pursued  for  this,  he 
took  refuge  in  a  great  chest,  and  having  shut 
the  lid  upon  him,  he  held  it  down  so  fast,  that 
many  men  together  could  not  force  it  open  : 
when  they  had  cut  the  chest  in  pieces,  they 
could  not  find  him  either  dead  or  alive.  Struck 
with  this  strange  afiair,  they  sent  to  consult 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  had  from  the  priestess 
♦his  answer. 

The  race  of  heroes  ends  in  Cleomedes. 

It  is  likewise  said,  that  the  body  of  Aicmena 
was  lost,  as  they  were  carrying  it  to  the  grave, 
and  a  stone  was  seen  lying  on  the  bier  in  its 
Btead.  Many  such  improbable  tales  are  told 
by  writers  who  wanted  to  deify  beings  naturally 
mortal.  It  is  indeed  impious  and  iUiberal  to 
leave  nothing  of  divinity  to  virtue:  but,  at  the 
same  time  to  unite  heaven  and  earth  in  the 
eaine  subject,  is  absurd.  We  should,  therefore, 
reject  fables,  when  we  are  possessed  of  unde- 
niable truth;  for,  according  to  Pindar, 

The  body  yields  to  death's  all  powerful  summons, 
While  the  bright  image  of  eternity 
Survives 

This  alone  is  from  the  gods:  from  heaven  it 
comes,  and  to  heaven  it  returns;  not  indeed 
with  the  body;  but  when  it  is  entirely  set  free 
and  separate  from  the  body,  when  it  becomes 
disengaged  from  every  thing  sensual  and  un- 
holy. For  in  the  language  of  Heraclitus,  the 
pure  soul  is  of  superior  excellence,*  darting 
from  the  body  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  a 
cloud;  buttiie  soul  that  is  carnal  and  immersed 
in  sense,!  like  a  heavy  and  dark  vapour,  with 
difficulty  is  kindled  and  aspires.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  occasion,  against  nature  to  send 
the  bodies  of  good  men  to  heaven;  but  we  are 

*  This  is  a  very  difficult  passage.  The  former  trans- 
lator, with  an  unjustifiable  liberty,  has  turned  «ut>i 
•/■-•■r  v^zi  rifi  ^f'i",  '^  virtuotis  soul  is  pure  and  un- 
tnureii  U^hi  ;  which,  however  excellent  the  sentiment, 
as  burrowed  from  the  Scripture,  where  he  had  found 
(hat  God  is  light,  is  by  no  means  the  sense  of  the  original. 
Dacier  has  translated  it  literally  I'ame  seche,  and 
remarks  the  propriety  of  the  expression,  with  respect 
to  that  position  of  Heraclitus,  that  fire  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  things.  The  French  critic  went  upon  the 
supposed  analogy  between  fire  and  dryness;  but  there 
is  a  much  more  natural  and  more  obvious  analogy, 
which  may  help  us  to  the  interjpretation  of  this  passage  ; 
Ihat  i^.the  near  relation  which  dryness  has  to  purity 
or  cleanliness:  and  indeed  we  find  the  word  tiipii  used 
metapliorically  in  the  latter  sense — :npoi  rfoVei. 

\  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  uses  the  same  comparison  ; 
for  which,  however,  he  is  indebted  rather  to  Plato 
fiab  to  Plutarch. 

The  lavish  act  of  sin 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  partj. 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imhodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  ill  charnel  vaultsand  sepulchres. 
Lingering  and  sitting  by  a  new  made  grave. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved, 
And  links  iNelf  by  carnil  sensuality 
Tu  n  degenerate  and  degraded  state. 


to  conclude,  that  virtuous  souls,  by  nature  and 
the  divine  justice,  rise  from  men  to  heroes, 
from  heroes  to  genii;  and  at  last,  if,  as  in  th< 
mysteries,  they  be  perfectly  cleansed  and  purs* 
fied,  shaking  off  all  remains  of  mortality,  and 
all  the  power  of  the  passions,  then  they  finally 
attain  the  most  glorious  and  perfect  happiness, 
and  ascend  from  genii  to  gods,  not  by  the  vote 
of  the  people,  but  by  the  just  and  established 
order  of  nature.* 

The  surname  that  Romulus  had  of  Quirinus, 
some  think  was  given  him,  as  (another)  Mars; 
others,  because  they  call  the  Roman  citizens 
Quirites;  others,  again,  because  the  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  Quiris  to  the  point  of  a  spear, 
or  to  the  spear  itself;  and  that  of  Juno  Quiritis 
to  the  statues  of  Juno,  when  she  was  repre- 
sented leaning  on  a  spear.  Moreover,  they 
styled  a  certain  spear,  which  was  consecrated 
in  the  palace.  Mars;  and  those  that  diBtinguisl>- 
ed  themselves  in  war  were  rewarded  with  a 
spear.  Romulus,  then,  as  a  martial  or  warrior 
god,  was  named  Quirinus ;  and  the  hill  on 
which  his  temple  stands  has  the  name  of 
Quirinalis  on  his  account.  The  day  on  which 
he  disappeared,  is  called  thejlight  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  JSTsn®  Caprotinss,  because  then  they 
go  out  of  the  city  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  Goat's- 
Marsh.  On  this  occasion  they  pronounce  aloud 
some  of  their  proper  names,  Marcus  and  Caius 
for  instance,  representing  the  flight  that  then 
happened,  and  their  calling  upon  one  another, 
amidst  the  terror  and  confusion.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  a  represen- 
tation of  flight,  but  of  haste  and  eagerness,  de- 
riving the  ceremony  from  this  source:  When 
the  Gauls,  after  the  taking  of  Rome,  were 
driven  out  by  Camillus,  and  the  city  thus  weak- 
ened did  not  easily  recover  itself,  many  of  the 
Latins,  under  the  conduct  of  Livius  Posthu- 
mius,  marched  against  it.  This  army  sitting 
down  before  Rome,  a  herald  was  sent  to  sig- 
nify, that  the  Latins  were  desirous  to  renew 
their  old  alliance  and  affinity,  which  was  now 
declining,  by  new  intermarriages.  If,  there- 
fore, th«y  would  send  them  a  good  number  of 
their  virgins  and  w^idows,  peace  and  friendship 
should  be  established  between  them,  as  it  was 
before  with  the  Sabines  on  the  like  occasion. 
When  the  Romans  heard  this,  though  they 
were  afraid  of  war,  yet  they  looked  upon  the 
giving  up  of  their  women  as  not  at  all  more 
eligible  than  captivity.  While  they  were  in  this 
suspense,  a  servant  maid,  named  Philotes,  or, 
according  to  others,  Tutola,  advised  them  to 
do  neither,  but  by  a  stratagem  (which  she  had 
thought  of)  to  avoid  both  the  war  and  the 
giving  of  hostages.  The  stratagem  was  to  dress 
Philotes  herself,  and  other  handsome  female 
slaves,  in  good  attire,  and  send  them,  inste.id 
of  freeborn  virgins,  to  the  enemy.  Then,  in 
the  night,  Philotes  was  to  light  up  a  torch,  aa 
a  signil  for  the  Romans  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  dispatch  them  in  their  sleep.  The  Latins 
were  satisfied,  and  the  scheme  put  in  practice 

*  Hesiod  was  the  first  who  distinguished  those  four 
natures,  men,  heroes,  genii,  and  gods.  He  saw  room, 
it  seems,  for  perpetual  progression  and  improvement  io 
a  state  of  immortality.  And  when  the  heathens  tell  un 
that  before  the  last  degree,  that  of  divinity,  is  reached, 
those  beings  are  liable  to  be  rej)luiiged  into  their  prim- 
itive state  of  darkness,  one  would  imaghie  they  iiad 
heard  something  of  the  falkn  ?ngels. 
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For  accordingly  Philotis  did  set  up  a  torch  on 
wild  fig-tree,  screening  it  behind  with  cur- 
tains and  coverlets  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  it  was  visible  to  the  Romans.  As  soon 
as  they  beheld  it,  they  set  out  in  great  haste, 
often  calling  upon  each  other  at  the  gates  to  be 
expeditious.  They  fell  upon  the  Latins,  who 
..xpected  nothing  less,  and  cut  them  in  pieces. 
Hence  this  feast,  in  memory  of  the  victory. 
The  day  was  called  JVonrc  Caprotirue,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wildjig-trce,  in  the  Roman  tongue, 
eaprificus.  The  women  are  entertained  in  the 
fields,  in  booths  made  of  the  branches  of  the 
fig-tree  :  and  the  servant  maids  in  companies 


run  about  and  play  ;  afterwards  they  come  tO 
blows,  and  thi;ow  stones  at  one  another,  in  re- 
membrance of  their  then  assisting  and  standing 
by  the  Romans  in  the  battle.  These  particu- 
lars are  admitted  but  by  few  historians.  Indeed, 
their  calling  upon  each  other's  names  in  the  day 
time,  and  their  walking  m  procession  to  the 
Goat''s  jyiaish,*  like  persons  that  were  going 
to  a  sacrifice,  seenxa  rather  to  be  placed  to  tha 
former  account  :  though  possibly  both  these 
events  might  happen,  in  distant  periods,  on  the 
same  day.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  been  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  tua 
reign,t  when  he  was  taken  from  the  world. 


ROMULUS  AND  THESEUS  COMPARED. 


This  is  all  that  I  have  met  with  that  deserves 
to  be  related  concerning  Romulus  and  These- 
us. And  to  come  to  the  comparison,*  first  it 
appears,  that  Theseus  was  inclined  to  great  en- 
terprises, by  his  own  proper  choice,  and  com- 
pelled by  no  necessity,  since  he  might  have 
reigned  in  peace  at  Troezene,  over  a  kingdom 
by  no  means  contemptible,  which  would  have 
fallen  to  him  by  succession  :  Whereas  Ro- 
mulus, in  order  to  avoid  present  slavery  and  im- 
pending punishment,  became  valiant  (as  Plato 
expresses  it)  through  fear,  and  was  driven  by 
the  terror  of  extreme  sufferings  to  arduous  at- 
tempts. Besides,  the  greatest  action  of  Romu- 
lus was  the  killing  of  one  tyrant  in  Alba:  But 
the  first  exploits  of  Theseus,  performed  occa- 
sionally, and  by  way  of  prelude  only,  were  those 
of  destroying  Sciron,  Sinnis,  Procrustes,  and 
the  Club-bearer  ;  by  whose  punishment  and 
death  he  delivered  Greece  from  several  cruel 
tyrants,  before  they,  for  whose  preservation  he 
was  labouring,  knew  him.  Moreover,  he  might 
have  gone  saiely  to  Athens  by  sea,  without  any 
danger  from  robbers;  but  Romulus  could  have 
no  security  while  Amulius  lived.  This  differ- 
ence is  evident.  Theseus,  when  unmolested 
himselt',  went  forth  to  rescue  others  from  their 
oppressors.  On  the  other  hand,  Romulus  and 
his  brother,  while  they  were  uninjured  by  the 
tyrant  themselves,  quietly  suffered  him  to  exer- 
cise his  cruelties.  And,  if  it  was  a  great  thing 
for  Romulus  to  be  wounded  in  the  battle  with 
the  Sabines,  to  kill  Acron,  and  to  conquer  many 
other  enemies,  we  may  set  against  these  dis- 
tinctions the  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  and  the 
war  with  the  Amazons. 

But  as  to  Theseu&'s  enterprise  with  respect 
to  the  Cretan  tribute,  when  he  voluntarily  of- 
fered to  go  among  the  young  men  and  virgins, 
whether  he  was  to  expect  to  be  food  for  some 
wild  beast,  or  to  be  sacrificed  at  Androgeus's 
tomb,  or,  which  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  evils 
said  to  be  prepared  for  him,  to  submit  to  a  vile 

*  Nolliing  can  be  more  excellent  than  these  paral- 
lels of  Plutarch.  He  weighs  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
men  in  so  just  a  balance,  and  puts  so  true  an  estimate 
on  their  gond  and  bad  qua'ilies,  that  the  reader  cannot 
tttend  to  ihein  without  induile  adrautage. 


and  dishonourable  slavery,  it  is  not  easy  to  ei 
press  his  courage  and  magnanimity,  his  regaid 
for  justice  and  the  public  good,  and  his  love  of 
glory  and  of  virtue.  On  this  occasion,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  philosophers  have  not  ill 
defined  love  to  be  a  remedy  provided  by  the 
gods  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
youth.l  For  Ariadne's  love  seems  to  have 
been  the  work  of  some  god,  who  designed  by 
that  means  to  preserve  this  great  man.  Nor 
should  we  blame  her  for  her  passion,  but  rather 
wonder  that  all  were  not  alike  affected  towards 
him.  And  if  she  alone  was  sensible  of  that 
tenderness,  I  may  justly  pronounce  her  worthy 
the  love  of  a  god.§  as  she  showed  so  great  a 
regard  for  virtue  and  excellence  in  her  attach- 
ment to  so  worthy  a  man. 

Both  Theseus  and  Romulus  were  born  with 
political  talents;  yet  neither  of  them  preserved 
the  proper  character  of  a  king,  but  deviated 
from  the  due  medium,  the  one  erring  on  the 
side  of  democracy,  the  other  on  that  of  absolute 
power,  according  to  their  different  tempers. 
For  a  prince's  first  concern  is  to  preserve  the 
government  itself  :  and  this  is  effected,  no  less 
by  avoiding  whatever  is   improper,  than   by 

*  Instead  o^^c  sm  3-x.\xttxv,  the  readinc;  in  Bryan 'i 
text,  which  has  no  tolerable  sense,  an  anonymous  copy 
gives  us  luo-rip  xKxKxO'v-  And  that  to  sucrifice,  or 
rather  to  ojfei  up  prayers  at  a  sucrifice,  is  in  one 
sense  of  xKrtKx^m,  appears  frcm  the  scholiast  on  So- 
phocles's  TrucAiflttf,  where  he  explains  ■j.r.xf.xy  :rij 
by  Txij  s-ri  T-^v  i'jTi-v  lu-^xi.-.  This  signification, 
we  suppose,  it  gained  from  the  loud  accent  in  which 
those  prayers  are  said  or  sung. 

t  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (and  indeed  Plutarch 
himself,  in  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  ZVunia)  says, 
that  Romulus  left  the  world  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
after  the  fjundation  of  Rome.  But  perhaps  those  two 
historians  may  be  reconciled  as  to  the  age  he  died  at. 
For  Plutarch  says,  he  was  then  full  fillylour  years  of 
age,  and  Dionysius  that  he  was  in  his  fifty  fifth  yeafr. 

{   rule  Plat.  ConiHv. 

(j  Plutarch  here  enters  into  the  notion  of  ?ocr«tf«, 
who  teaches,  that  it  is  the  love  of  virtue  and  reaj 
excellence  which  alone  can  unite  us  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  But  ihoiigh  this  maxim  is  good,  it  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  Ariadne.  For  where  is  the  virtue  of  that 
princess  who  fell  in  love  with  a  stranger  at  first  sight, 
and  hastened  to  the  rompletion  of  her  wishes  throui(h 
the  ruin  of  her  kindred  and  of  her  country? 
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cultivating  what  is  suitable  to  his  dignity.  He 
who  gives  up,  or  extends  his  authority,  con- 
tinues not  a  prince  or  a  king,  but  degenerates 
into  a  republican  or  a  tyrant,  and  tlius  incurs 
either  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
The  former  seems  to  be  the  error  of  a  mild  and 
numane  disposition,  the  latter  of  self-love  and 
severity. 

If,  tlien,  the  calamitiee  of  mankind  are  not 
to  be  entirely  attributed  to  fortune,  but  we  are 
to  seek  the  cause  in  their  difierent  manners  and 
passions,  here  we  shall  find,  that  unreasonable 
anger,  with  quick  and  unadvised  resentment,  is 
to  be  imputed  both  to  Romulus,  in  the  case  of 
his  brother,  and  to  Theseus  in  that  of  his  son. 
But,  if  we  consider  whence  their  anger  took 
its  rise,  the  latter  seems  the  more  excusable, 
from  the  greater  cause  he  had  for  resentment, 
as  yielding  to  the  heavier  blow.  For,  as  the 
dispute  began  when  Romulus  was  in  cool  con- 
sultation for  the  common  good,*  one  would 
think  he  could  not  presently  have  given  way  to 
such  a  passion:  Whereas  Theseus  was  urged 
against  his  son  by  emotions  which  few  men 
have  been  able  to  withstand,  proceeding  from 
love,  jealousy,  and  the  false  suggestions  of  his 
wife.  What  is  more,  the  anger  of  Romulus 
discharged  itseh'  in  an  action  of  most  unfortu- 
nate consequence;  but  that  of  Theseus  pro- 
ceeded no  further  than  words,  reproaches,  and 
imprecations,  the  usual  revenge  of  old  men. 
The  rest  of  the  young  man's  misery  seems  to 
have  been  owing  to  fortune.  Thus  far,  Theseus 
seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 

But  Romulus  has,  in  the  first  place,  this  great 
advantage,  that  he  rose  to  distinction  from  very 
small  beginnings.  For  the  two  brothers  were 
reputed  slaves  and  sons  of  herdsmen;  and  yet, 
before  they  attained  to  liberty  themselves,  they 
Destowed  it  on  almost  all  the  Latins;  gaining  at 
once  the  most  glorious  titles,  as  destroyers  of 
their  enemies,  deliverers  of  kindred,  kings  of  na- 
tions, and  founders  of  cities,  not  transplanters, 
as  Theseus  was,  who  filled  indeed  one  city  with 
people,  but  it  was  by  ruining  many  others,  which 
bore  the  names  of  ancient  kings  and  heroes. 
And  Romulus  afterwards  effected  the  same, 
when  he  compelled  his  enemies  to  demolish 
their  habitations,  and  incorporate  with  their 
conquerors.  He  had  not,  however,  a  city 
ready  built,  to  enlarge,  or  to  transplant  inhabi- 
tants to  from  other  towns,  but  he  created  one, 
gaining  to  himself  lands,  a  country,  a  kingdom, 
children,  wives,  alliances  ;  and  this  without 
destroying  or  ruining  any  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a  great  benefactor  to  persons 
who,  having  neither  house  nor  habitation,  wil- 
'ingly  became  his  citizens  and  people.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  like  Theseus,  destroy  robbers  and 
rufllans,  but  he  subdued  nations,  took  cities, 
and  triumphed  over  kings  and  generals. 

As  for  the  fate  of  Remus,  it  is  doubtful  by 
what  hand  he  fell;  most  writers  ascribing  it  to 
others,  and  not  to  Romulus.  But,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  world,  he  saved  his  mother  from 
destruction,  and  placed  his  grandfather,  who 


*  Plutarch  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  just  idea  of 
the  contest  between  Romulus  and  Remus.  The  two 
brothers  were  not  so  solicitous  about  the  situation  of 
llitir  new  city,  as  which  of  tliem  sliould  have  tlie  com- 
•i»nd  in  it  when  it  was  built. 


lived  in  mean  and  dishonourable  subjection, 
upon  the  throne  of  JEneas:  Moreover,  he 
voluntarily  did  him  many  kind  oltices,  but 
never  injured  him,  not  even  inadvertently.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  Theseus,  in  forgetting 
or  neglecting  the  command  about  the  sail,  can 
scarcely,  by  any  excuses,  or  before  the  mildest 
judges,  avoid  the  imputation  of  p-irricide.  Sen- 
sible how  difficult  the  defence  of  this  affair 
would  be  to  those  who  should  attempt  it,  a 
certain  Athenian  writer  feigns,  that  when  the 
ship  approached,  jEgeus  ran  in  great  haste  to 
the  citadel  for  the  better  view  of  it,  and  missing 
his  step,  fell  down  ;  as  if  he  were  destitute  of 
servants,  or  went,  in  whatever  hurry,  unattend- 
ed to  the  sea. 

Moreover,  Theseus's  'rapes   and   offences, 
with  respect  to  women,  admit  of  no  plausible 
excuse  ;  (because,  in  the  first  place,  they  were 
committed  often  ;  for  ite  carried  oft"  Ariadne, 
Antiopc,  and  Anaxo  the  TrcEzenian  ;  after  the 
rest,  Helen  ;   though  she  was  a  girl  not  yet 
come  to  maturity,  and  he  so  far  advanced  ia 
years,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  think  no  more 
even  of  lawful  marriage.     The  nest  aggrava- 
tion is  the  cause  ;   for  the  daughters  of  the 
TroEzenians,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Ama- 
zons, were  not  more  fit  to  bring  children,  than 
those  of  the  Athenians  sprung  from  Erectheus 
and    Cecrops.     These   things,   therefore,   ara 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  a  wanton  and  licen- 
tious appetite.     On  the  other  hand,  Romulus, 
having  carried  off"  at  once  almost  eight  hundred 
women,  did  not  take  them  all,  but  only  Her- 
silia,  as  it  is  said,  for  himself,  and  distributed 
the  rest  among  the  most  respectable  citizens. 
And  afterwards,  by  the  honourable  and  aflfec- 
tionate  treatment  he  procured  them,  he  turned 
that  injury  and  violence  into  a  glorious  exploit, 
performed  with  a  political  view  to  the  good  of 
society.     Thus  he  united  and  cemented  the 
two  nations  together,  and  opened  a  source  o* 
future  kindness  and  of  additional  power.    Time 
bears  witness  to  the  conjugal  modesty,  tender- 
ness and  fidelity  which  he  established  ;   for 
during  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  no  man 
attempted  to  leave  his  wife,  nor  any  woman 
her   husband.  *     And,   as    the   very   curious 
among  the  Greeks  can  tell  you  who  was  thij 
first  person  that  killed  his  fatlier  and  mother, 
so  all  the  Romans  know  that  Spurius  Carvilius 
was  the  first  that  divorced  his  wife,  alleging 
her  barrenness,  t     The  immediate  effects,  as 
well  as  length  of  time,  attest  what  I  have  said. 
For  the  two  kings  shared  the  kingdom,  and 
the  two  nations  came  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, by  means  of  these  alliances.     But  the 
marriages  of  Theseus  procured  the  Athenian! 
no   friendship  with  any  other  state  ;   on  the 
contrary,  enmity,  wars,  the  destruction  of  their 
citizens,  and   at   kst  the   loss   of  Aphidnaej 

*  These  numbers  are  wrong;  in  Plutarch  ;  for  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  marks  tlie  time  with  great  ex- 
actness, acquainting  us  thaj  it  was  hvc  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  in  the  con 
sulate  of  M.  Pomponius  Matho  and  C.  I'apirius  Masso. 

t  Carvilius  made  oath  before  the  ciiisors,  that  he 
had  tJie  best  regard  for  his  wife, and  that  it  was  solely 
incompliance  with  the  sacred  engagiment  of  marriage, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  have  children,  that  he  di- 
vorced her.  But  this  did  not  hinder  his  charactet 
from  being  ever  after  odious  to  the  people,  who  though/ 
lie  had  set  a  very  peruiciou*  example. 
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which,  only  through  the  compassion  of  the 
enemy,  whom  the  inhabitants  supplicated  and 
honoured  Uke  gods,  escaped  the  fate  that  befel 
Troy  by  means  of  Paris.  However,  the  mother 
of  Theseus,  deserted  and  given  up  by  her  son. 
Was  not  only  in  danger  of,  but  really  did  sutfer, 
the  misfortunes  of  Hecuba,  if  her  captivity  be 
B3t  a  fiction,  as  a  great  deal  besides  may  very 


well  be.  As  to  the  stories  we  have  concerning 
both,  of  a  supernatural  kind,  the  ditference  ia 
great.  For  Romulus  was  preserved  by  the 
signal  favour  of  Heaven:  but  as  the  oracle, 
which  commanded  i£geus  not  to  approach  any 
woman  in  a  foreign  country,  was  not  observed, 
the  birth  of  Theseus  appears  to  have  been  ua- 
acceptable  to  the  gods. 
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Or  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver  we  have  nothing  to 
relate  that  is  certain  and  uncontroverted.  For 
there  are  different  accounts  of  his  birth,  his 
travels,  his  death,  and  especially  of  the  laws 
and  form  of  government  which  he  established 
But  least  of  all  are  the  times  agreed  upon  in 
which  this  great  man  lived.  For  some  say  he 
flourished  at  the  same  time  with  Iphitus,t  and 
joined  wi'.h  him  in  settling  the  cessation  of 
arms  during  the  Olympic  games.  Among  these 
is  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  who  alleges  for 
proof  an  Olympic  quoit,  on  which  was  pre- 
served the  inscription  of  Lycurgus's  name. 
But  others  who,  with  Eratosthenes  and  Apol- 
lodorus,  compute  the  time  by  the  succession  of 
tlie  Spartan  kings,^  place  him  much  earlier 


'  The  lifeof  Lvcurgus  was  the  first  ■which  Plutarch 
published,  as  he  himself  observes  iu  the  lift  of  Theseus. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
Spartans  and  their  customs,  as  Xenophon  likewise 
had.  For,  besides  this  life,  and  those  of  several  other 
Spartan  chiefe,  we  have  a  treatise  of  his  on  the  laws 
uid  customs  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  another  of 
Lacouic  Apophthegms.  He  makes  Lycurgus  in  all 
tilings  a  perfect  hero,  and  alleges  his  behaviour  as  a 
proof,  that  the  wise  man,  so  often  described  by  the 
philosophers,  was  not  a  mere  ideal  character  unattain- 
able by  human  nature.  It  is  certaiu,  however,  that 
the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  him  and  his  laws  by 
the  Delphic  oracle,  were  merely  a  contrivance  betweeu 
the  Pythoness  and  himself;  and  some  of  his  laws, 
for  instance  that  concerning  the  women,  were  excep- 
tionable. 

t  Iphitus,  king  of  His,  is  said  to  have  instituted,  or 
rather  restored  the  Olympic  games,  one  hundred  aad 
eight  years  before  wnat  is  commonly  reckoned  the  first 
Olympiad,  which  commenced  in  the  year  before  Christ 
77d,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  774,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Coroebus,  as  the  following  Olympiads  did  those  of 
other  victors. 

Iphitus,  began  with  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules, 
whom  the  Eieans  believed  to  have  been  upon  some 
account  exasperated  against  them.  He  next  ordered 
the  Olympic  games,  th*  discontinuance  of  which  was 
laid  to  have  caused  a  pestilence,  to  be  proclaimed  all 
over  Greece,  with  a  promise  of  free  admission  to  all 
comers,  and  fixed  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  them. 
He  likewise  took  upon  himself  to  be  sole  president  and 
judge  of  those  games,  a  privilege  which  the  Piseani 
nad  often  disputed  with  his  predecessors,  and  which 
continued  to  his  descendants  as  long  as  the  regal  dig- 
nity subsisted.  After  this,  the  people  appointed  two 
firesidents,  which  in  time  increased  to  ten,  and  at 
eiigth  to  twelve. 

\  Strabo  says,  that  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver  certainly 
lired  in  the  fifth  generation  after  .\ltliemenes,  who  led 
a  ctilony  into  Crete.  This  Alihemenes  was  the  son  of 
Cissus,  who  founded  Argos,  at  the  ?ame  lime  that 
*a'.r-H:If«,  Lycurgus's  ancestor  in  the  fifth  d'jrrrc.  laid 

e  fouiida'i'  fi«  nf  .Sparta.  So  tlial  Lycurgus  flourish- 
I) 


than  the  first  Olympiad.  Timaus,  however, 
supposes,  that,  as  there  were  two  Lycurguses 
in  Sparta  at  different  times,  the  actions  of  both 
are  ascribed  to  one,  on  account  of  his  particu- 
lar renown;  and  that  the  more  ancient  of  them 
lived  not  long  after  Homer:  Nay,  some  say  he 
had  seen  him.  Xenophon  too  confirms  the 
opinion  of  his  antiquity,  when  he  makes  him 
cotemporary  with  the  Heraclids.  It  is  true, 
the  latest  of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  were  of 
the  lineage  of  the  Heraclidae;  but  Xenophon 
there  seems  to  speak  of  the  first  and  more  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Hercules.*  As  the 
history  of  those  times  is  thus  involved,  in  re- 
lating the  circumstances  of  Lycurgus's  life, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  select  such  as  are  least 
controverted,  and  follow  authors  of  the  great- 
est credit. 

Simonides  the  poet,  tells  us,  that  Prytanis, 
not  Eunomus,  was  father  to  Lycurgus.  But 
most  writers  give  us  the  genealogy  of  Lycurgus 
and  Eunomus  in  a  different  manner;  for,  ac- 
cording to  them.  Sous  was  the  son  of  Patrocles, 
and  grandson  of  Aristodemus,  Eurytion  the 
son  of  Sous,  Prytanis  of  Eurytion,  and  Euno- 
mus of  Prytanis;  to  this  Eunomus  was  born 
Polydectes,  by  a  former  wife,  and  by  a  second, 
named  Dianassa,  Lycurgus.  Eutychidas,  how- 
ever, says  Lycurgus  was  the  sixth  from  Patro- 
cles, and  the  eleventh  from  Hercules.  The 
most  distinguished  of  his  ancestors  was  Sous, 
under  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  made  the 
Helotes  their  slaves,!  and  gained  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  from  the  Arcadians.  Of  this 
Sous  it  is  related,  that,  being  besieged  by  the 
Ciitorians  in  a  difficult  post  where  there  was 
no  water,  he  agreed  to  give  up  all  his  con- 
quests, provided  that  himself  and  all  his  army 
should  drink  of  the  neighbouring  spring.  Whep 
these  conditions  were  sworn  to,  he  assembled 
his  forces,  and  offered  his  kingdom  to  the  man 
that  would  forbear  drinking;  not  one  of  them, 
however,   would   deny  himself,  but   they  all 

ed  some  short  time  after  Solomon,  about  nine  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  jEra. 

*  This  passage  is  in  Xenophon's  excellent  treatis* 
concerning  the  republic  of  Sparta,  from  which  Plu- 
tarch has  taken  the  best  part  of  this  life. 

t  The  Helotes,  or  Holes,  were  inhabitants  of  Helo», 
a  maritime  town  of  Laconia.  The  Lacedaemoniani 
having  conquered  and  made  slaves  of  them,  called  not 
only  them,  but  all  the  other  slaves  they  happened  to 
hav(,  by  the  name  oi Helotes.  It  is  certain,  however, 
thai  the  descendants  of  the  origiual  Helotes,  though 
they  were  extremely  ill-treatci!,  and  some  of  them  M» 
KU.Miiaied.  subsisted  many  ages  in  Laconia. 
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drank.  Then  Sous  went  down  to  the  spring 
himself,  and  having  only  sprinkled  his  face  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  he  marched  off,  and  still 
held  the  country,  because  all  had  not  drank. 
Yet,  though  he  was  highly  honoured  for  this, 
the  family  had  not  their  name  from  him,  but 
from  his  son,  were  called  Eurytionidmf  and 
this,  because  Eurytion  seems  to  be  the  first 
who  relaxed  the  strictness  of  kingly  govern- 
ment, inclining  to  the  interest  of  the  people, 
and  ingratiating  himself  with  them.  Upon 
this  relaxation,  their  encroachments  increased, 
and  the  succeeding  kings,  either  becoming 
odious,  treating  them  with  greater  rigour,  or 
else  giving  way  through  weakness  or  in  hopes 
of  favour,  for"  a  long  time  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion prevailed  in  Sparta;  by  which  one  of 
its  kings,  the  father  of  Lycurgus,  lost  his  life. 
For  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  part  some 
persons  who  were  concerned  in  a  fray,  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  by  a  kitchen  knife,  of  which 
he  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son 
Polydectes. 

But  he  too  dying  soon  after,  the  general 
Toice  gave  it  for  Lycurgus  to  ascend  the 
throne;  and  he  actually  did  so,  till  it  appeared 
that  his  brother's  widow  was  pregnant.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  this,  he  declared  that  the 
kingdom  belonged  to  her  issue,  provided  it 
were  male,  and  he  kept  the  administration  in 
his  hands  only  as  his  guardian.  This  he  did 
with  the  title  of  Prodicos,  which  the  I..aceds- 
monians  give  to  the  guardians  of  infant  kings. 
Soon  after,  the  queen  made  him  a  private 
overture,  that  she  would  destroy  her  child, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  marry  her  when 
king  of  Sparta.  Though  he  detested  her 
wickedness,  he  said  nothing  against  the  pro- 
posal, but  pretending  to  approve  it,  charged 
her  not  to  take  any  drugs  to  procure  an  abor- 
tion, lest  she  should  endanger  her  own  health 
or  life ;  for  he  would  take  care  that  the  child, 
as  soon  as  born,  should  be  destroyed.  Thus 
he  artfully  drew  on  the  woman  to  her  full 
time,  and,  when  he  heard  she  was  in  labour, 
he  sent  persons  to  attend  and  watch  her  de- 
livery, with  orders,  if  it  were  a  girl,  to  give  it 
to  the  women,  but  if  a  boy,  to  bring  it  to  him, 
in  whatever  business  he  might  be  engaged. 
It  happened  that  he  was  at  supper  with  the 
magistrates  when  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy, 
and  his  servants,  who  were  present,  carried 
the  child  to  him.  When  he  received  it,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  the  company,  Spa7-- 
tans,  see  here  your  new-born  king.    He  then 

*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  give  the  reader  a  short 
new  of  the  regal  government  of  Lacedaemon,  under 
the  Herculean  line.  The  Heraclid;e,  having  driven 
•ut  Tisameoes,  the  son  of  OresteSj  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  reigned  in  that  king- 
dom. Under  them  the  government  took  a  new  form, 
and  instead  of  one  sovereign,  became  subject  to  two. 
These  two  brothers  did  not  divide  the  kingdom  be- 
tween them,  neither  did  they  agree  to  reign  alternate- 
ly, but  they  resolved  to  govern  jointly,  and  with  equal 
power  and  authority.  What  is  surprising  is,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  mutual  jealousy,  this  diarchy  did 
not  end  with  these  two  brothers,  but  continued  under 
a  succession  of  thirty  princes  of  the  line  of  Eurys- 
Ihcnes,  and  twenty-seven  of  that  of  Proclts.  Eurys- 
ihenes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  .^gis,  from  whom  all 
the  descendants  of  that  line  were  surnamed  AsiiUcr^  as 
th«  o'her  lint  look  the  name  of  Eurytionidte.  from 
Eurvlion,  tlie  grandson  of  Procles,  Patrocles,  or  Pro- 
loeles.     Paufan.  Slrab.  et  ul. 


laid  him  down  upon  the  chair  of  stite,  and 
named  him  Chanlaus,  because  of  the  joy  and 
admiration  of  his  magnanimity  and  justice  tes- 
tified by  all  present.  Thus  the  reign  of  Lycur- 
gus lasted  only  eight  months.  But  the  citizens 
had  a  great  veneration  for  him  on  other  ac- 
counts, and  there  were  more  that  paiu  him 
their  attentions,  and  were  ready  to  execute  his 
commands,  out  of  regard  to  his  virtues,  than 
those  that  obeyed  him  as  a  guardian  to  the 
king,  and  director  of  the  administration.  There 
were  not,  however,  wanting  those  that  envied 
him,  and  opposed  his  advancement,  as  too 
high  for  so  young  a  man;  particularly  the  re- 
lations and  friends  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  treated  with  contempt 
Her  brother  Leonidas,  one  day  boldly  at 
tacked  him  with  virulent  language,  and  scrupled 
not  to  tell  him,  that  he  was  well  assured  he 
would  soon  be  king;  thus  preparing  suspicions, 
and  matter  of  accusation  against  Lycurgus,  in 
case  any  accident  should  befal  the  king.  In- 
sinuations of  the  same  kind  were  likewise 
spread  by  the  queen-mother.  Moved  with  this 
ill  treatment,  and  fearing  some  dark  design,  he 
determined  to  get  clear  of  all  suspicion,  by 
travelling  into  other  countries,  till  his  nephew 
should  be  grown  up,  and  have  a  son  to  succeed 
him  in  the  kingdom. 

He  set  sail,  therefore,  and  landed  in  Crete 
There  having  observed  the  forms  of  govern 
ment,  and  conversed  with  the  most  illustrious 
personages,  he  was  struck  with  admiration  of 
some  of  their  laws,*  and  resolved  at  his  return 
to  make  use  of  them  in  Sparta.  Some  others 
he  rejected.  Among  the  friends  he  gained  in 
Crete,  was  Thales,t  with  whom  he  had  inter- 
est enough  to  persuade  him  to  go  and  settle  at 
Sparta.  Thales  was  famed  for  his  wisdom 
and  political  abilities:  he  was  withal  a  lyric 
poet,  who  under  colour  of  exercising  his  art, 
performed  as  great  things  as  the  most  excellent 
lawgivers.  For  his  odes  were  so  many  per- 
suasives to  obedience  and  unanimity,  as  by 
means  of  melody  and  numbers  they  had  great 
grace  and  power,  they  softened  insensibly  the 
manners  of  the  audience,  drew  them  off  from 
the  animosities  which  then  prevailed,  and 
united  them  in  zeal  for  excellence  and  virtue. 
So  that,  in  some  measure,  he  prepared  the  way 
for  Lycurgus  towards  the  instruction  of  the 
Spartans.  From  Crete  Lycurgus  passed  to 
Asia,  desirous,  as  is  said,  to  compare  the 
lonianj:  expense  and  luxury  with  the  Cretan 

*  The  most  ancient  writers,  as  Ephorus,  Callis- 
thenes,  Aristotle,  iind  Plato,  are  of  opinion,  that  Ly- 
curgus adopted  m»ny  things  in  the  Cretan  polity.  But 
Polybius  will  have  it  that  they  are  all  mistaken.  "  At 
Sparta,"  says  he,  in  his  sixth  book,  "the  lands  are 
equally  divided  among  all  the  citizens;  wealth  is  ban 
ished  ;  the  crown  in  hereditary;  whereas  in  Crete  the 
contrary  obtains."  But  this  does  not  prove  that  Ly- 
curgus might  not  tike  some  good  laws  and  usages  from 
Crete,  and  leave  what  he  thought  defective.  There 
is,  indeed,  so  great  a  conformity  between  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  and  those  of  Minos,  that  we  must  believe, 
with  Strabo,  that  these  were  the  foundation  of  the 
other. 

\  This  Thales,  who  was  a  poet  an,d  musician,  must 
be  distinguished  from  Thalts  the  Milesian,  who  was 
i>ne  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  The  poet  lived 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  philosujiher. 

}  The  lonians  sent  a  colony  from  Attiia  into  .4«ia 
Minor,  about  one  thousand  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Ctiristiau  Mra,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  before  Lv. 
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tnigality  and  hard  diet,  so  as  to  judge  what  ef- 
fect each  had  on  their  several  manners  and 
governments  ;  just  as  physicians  compare 
bodies  that  are  weak  and  sickly  with  the 
healthy  and  robust.  There  also,  probably,  he 
met  with  Homer's  poems,  which  were  pre- 
•erved  by  the  posterity  of  Cleophylus.  Ob- 
serving that  many  moral  sentences,  and  much 
political  knowledge  were  intermixed  with  his 
stories,  which  had  an  irresistible  charm,  he 
collected  them  int«  one  body,  and  transcribed 
them  with  pleasure,  in  order  to  take  them 
home  with  him.  For  his  glorious  poetry  was 
not  yet  fully  known  in  Greece;  only  some  par- 
ticular pieces  were  in  a  few  hands,  as  they 
happened  to  be  dispersed.  Lycurgus  was  the 
first  tliat  made  them  generally  known.  The 
Egyptians  likewise  suppose  that  he  visited 
them;  and  as  of  all  their  institutions  he  was 
most  pleased  with  their  distinguishing  the  mil 
itary  men  from  the  rest  of  the  f)eople,*  he 
took  the  same  method  at  Sparta,  and,  by  sepa- 
rating from  these  the  im-r.hanics  and  artificers, 
he  rendered  the  constitulion  more  noble  and 
more  of  a  piece.  This  assertion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers. 
But  we  know  of  no  one,  except  Aristocrates, 
son  of  Hipparchus,  and  a  Spartan,  who  has 
affirmed  that  he  went  to  Libya  and  Spain,  and 
in  his  Indian  excursions  conversed  with  the 
Gymnosophists.^ 

The  Lacedemonians  found  the  want  of 
Lycurgus  when  absent,  and  sent  many  em- 
bassies to  entreat  him  to  return.  For  they 
perceived  that  their  kings  had  barely  the  title 
and  outward  appendages  of  royalty,  but  in 
nothing  else  differed  from  the  multitude  ; 
whereas  Lycurgus  had  abilities  from  nature  to 
guide  the  measures  of  government,  and  powers 
of  persuasion,  that  drew  the  hearts  of  men  to 
him.  The  kings,  however,  were  consulted 
about  his  return,  and  they  hoped  that  in  his 
presence  they  should  experience  less  insolence 
amongst  the  people.  Returning  then  to  a  city 
thus  disposed,  he  immediately  applied  himself 
to  alter  the  whole  frame  of  the  constitution; 
sensible  that  a  partial  change,  and  the  intro- 
ducing of  some  new  laws,  would  be  of  no  sort 
of  advantage;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  body 
diseased  and  full  of  bad  humours,  whose  tem- 
perament is  to  be  corrected  and  new  formed 

enrgjs  And  though  they  might  not  be  greatly  de- 
generated ia  so  short  a  time,  yet  our  lawgiver  could 
judge  of  the  effect  which  the  climate  and  Asiatic 
vleutT  had  upoD  them. 

'  The  ancient  Egyptians  Vept  not  only  the  priests 
tnd  military  men,  ■who  consisted  cWiefly  of  the  nobil- 
ity, distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  people  ;  but  the  other 
employmentt,  riz.  those  of  herdsmen,  shepherds,  mer- 
chants, interpreters,  and  seamen,  descended  in  partic- 
ular tribes  from  father  to  son. 

t  Indian  priests  and  philosophert  who  went  almost 
naked,  and  live^  in  woods.  The  Brachmant  were 
one  of  their  sects.  They  had  a  great  aversion  to  idle- 
ness. Apuleius  tells  us,  erery  pupil  of  theirs  was 
obliged  to  give  account  everyday  of  some  good  he  had 
done,  either  by  meditation  oraction,  before  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  sit  down  to  dinner.  So  thoroughly  were 
they  persuaded  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and 
a  happy  one  for  themselves,  that  they  used  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  flames,  when  they  had  lived  to  satiety, 
or  were  apprehensive  of  any  misfortune.  But  we  are 
afraid  it  was  vanity  that  induced  one  of  them  to  bum 
himself  before  Alexander  the  Great,  and  another  to  do 
ll^  nme  before  Augiutut  Cator. 


by  medicines,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  a  nevi 
regimen.  With  these  sentiments  he  went  to 
Delphi,  and  when  he  had  offered  and  consult 
ed  the  god,*  he  returned  with  that  celebrated 
oracle,  in  which  die  priestess  called  him, 
Beloved  of  the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than  a 
man.  As  to  his  request  that  he  might  enact 
good  laws,  she  told  him,  Ap>ollo  had  heard  his 
request,  andpromistd  that  the  constitution  he 
should  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent 
in  the  world.  Thus  encouraged,  he  applied  to 
the  nobility,  and  desired  them  to  put  their 
hands  to  the  work ;  addressing  himsell'  private- 
ly at  first  to  his  friends,  and  afterwards,  by 
degrees,  trjing  the  disposition  of  others,  and 
preparing  them  to  concur  in  tlie  business. 
When  matters  were  ripe,  he  ordered  thirty  of 
the  principal  citizens  to  appear  armed  in  the 
market  place  by  break  of  day,  to  strike  terror 
into  such  as  might  desire  to  oppose  him. 
Hermippus  has  given  us  the  names  of  twenty  ot 
the  most  eminent  of  them;  but  he  that  had  the 
greatest  share  m  the  whole  enterprise,  and 
gave  Lycurgus  the  best  assistance  in  the  estab- 
hshing  of  his  laws,  was  called  Arithmiades. 
Upon  the  first  alarm,  king  Charilaus,  appre- 
hending it  to  be  a  design  against  his  person, 
took  refuge  in  the  Chalcioicos.f  But  he  was 
soon  satisfied,  and  accepted  of  their  oath. 
Nay,  so  far  from  being  obstinate,  he  joined  in 
the  undertaking.  Indeed,  he  was  so  remarka- 
ble for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  that 
Archelaus,  his  partner  in  the  throne,  is  report- 
ed to  have  said  to  some  that  were  praising  the 
young  king,  I'es,  Charilaus  is  a  good  man  to 
be  sure,  who  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  punish 
the  bad.  '  Among  the  many  new  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  the  first  and  most  important  wa« 
that  of  ^.senate;  which  sharing,  as  Plato  says,| 


*  As  Minos  had  persuaded  the  Cretans  that  hu 
laws  were  dt'ivcred  to  him  from  Jupiter,  so,  Lycur- 
gus, his  imita'or,  was  willing  to  make  the  Spartans 
believe  that  he  did  every  thing  by  the  direction  ol 
Apollo.  Other  legislators  have  found  it  very  conve- 
nient to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  their  inslitutiont 
were  from  the  gods.  For  that  self-love  in  human  na- 
ture, which  would  but  ill  have  borne  with  the  supe- 
riority of  genius  that  must  have  been  acknowledged 
in  an  unassisted  lawgiver,  found  an  ease  and  satis- 
faction in  admitting  his  new  regulations,  when  they 
were  said  to  come  from  heaven. 

f  That  is,  the  brazen  temple.  It  was  standing  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  Uved  in  the  rtiga  of  Mar 
cus  Antonius. 

}  The  passage  to  which  Plutarch  refers,  is  in  Pla 
to's  third  book  of  Imcs,  where  he  is  examining  into 
the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  states.  An  Athenian 
is  introduced  thus  speaking  to  a  Lacedaemonian. 
"  Some  god,  I  believe,  in  his  care  for  your  state,  and 
in  his  foresight  of  what  would  happen,  has  given  you 
two  kings  of  the  same  family,  in  order  that  reigning 
jointly,  they  might  govern  with  the  more  moderation, 
and  Sparta  experience  the  greater  tranquillity.  After 
this,  when  the  regal  authority  was  grown  again  too 
absolute  and  imperious,  a  divine  spirit  residing  in 
a  human  nature  (t.  e.  Lycurgus)  reduced  it  within 
the  bounds  of  equity  and  moderation,  by  the  wise 
provision  of  a  senate,  whose  authority  was  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  kings."  Aristotle  finds  fault 
with  this  circumstance  in  the  institution  of  the 
senate,  that  the  senators  were  to  continue  for 
life ;  for,  as  the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body,  he 
thought  it  unreasonable  to  put  the  fortunes  of  the 
citizens  info  the   power  of  meu   who,  through  aee. 


might    become    incapable  of  judcing.     He  likei 
thought   it  Tery   uircajOBkblc   that   tir.j  wtre 


not 
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in  the  power  of  the  kings,  too  imperious  and 
unrestrained  before,  and  having  equal  authority 
with  them,  was  the  means  of  keeping  them 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  highly 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  state. 
For  before  it  had  been  veering  and  unsettled, 
sometimes  inclining  to  arbitrary  power,  and 
sometimes  towards  a  pure  democracy  ;  but 
this  establishment  of  a  senate,  an  intermedi- 
ate body,  like  ballast,  kept  it  in  a  just  equilibri- 
um, and  put  it  in  a  safe  posture:  the  twenty- 
eight  senators  adhering  to  the  kings,  when- 
ever they  saic  thepeople  too  encroaching,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  supporting  the  people,  when 
the  kings  attempted  to  make  themselves  ab- 
solute. This,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  the 
number  of  Senators  fixed  upon,  because  two  of 
the  thirty  associates  of  Lycurgus  deserted  the 
business  through  fear  But  Sphaerus  tells  us 
there  were  only  twenty-eight  at  first  entrusted 
with  the  design.  Something,  perhaps,  there  is 
in  its  being  a  perfect  number,  formed  of  seven 
multiplied  by  four,  and  withal  the  first  number, 
after  six,  that  is  equal  to  all  its  parts.  But  I 
rather  think,  just  so  many  senators  were  cre- 
ated, that  together  with  the  two  kings,  the 
whole  body  might  consist  of  thirty  members. 

He  had  this  institution  so  much  at  heart, 
that  he  obtained  from  Delphi  an  oracle  in  its 
behalf,  called  rhetra,  or  the  decree.  This  was 
couched  in  very  ancient  and  uncommon  terms, 
wliich  interpreted,  ran  thus:  When  you  have 
built  a  temple  to  the  Syllanian  Jupiter,  and 
the  Syllanian  JVIinerva^  divided  the  people 
into  tribes  and  classes,  and  established  a  se- 
nate of  thirty  persons,  including  the  tico 
kings,  you  shall  occasionally  sximmon  the 
people  to  an  assembly  between  Babyce  and 
Cnacion,  and  they  shall  have  the  determin- 
ing voice.  Babyce  and  Cnacion  are  now 
called  Oenus.  But  Aristotle  thinks,  by  Cna- 
cion is  mfeant  the  river,  and  by  Babyce  the 
bridge.  Between  these  they  held  their  as- 
semblies, having  neither  halls,  nor  any  kind  of 
building  for  that  purpose.  These  things  he 
thought  of  no  advantage  to  their  councils,  but 
rather  a  dis-service;  as  they  distracted  the  at- 
tention, and  turned  it  upon  trifles,  on  observ- 
ing the  statues  and  pictures,  the  splendid  roofs, 
and  every  other  theatrical  ornament.  The  peo- 
ple thus  assembled  had  no  right  to  propose  any 
subject  of  debate,  and  were  only  authorised  to 
ratify  or  reject  what  might  be  proposed  to  them 
by  the  senate  and  the  kmgs.  But  because,  in 
process  of  time,  the  people,  by  additions  or  re- 
trenchments, changed  the  terms,  and  perverted 
the  sense  of  the  decrees,  the  kings  Polydorus 
and  Theopompus  inserted  in  the  rhetra  this 
clause.  If  the  people  attempt  to  corrupt  any 

■ude  accountable  for  their  actions.  But  for  the  latter 
inconvenience  sufficient  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  afterwards,  by  the  institution  of  the  Ephori, 
who  had  it  chiefly  in  charge  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  people ;  and  therefore  Plato  adds,  "  A  third  bles- 
iing  to  Sparta  was  the  prince,  who  finding  the  power 
of  the  senate  and  the  kings  too  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
trolled, contrived  tlie  authority  of  the  Ephori  as  a 
restraint  upon  it,"  &c. 

*  As  no  account  can  be  given  of  the  meaning  of  the 
■word  Syllnnian,  it  is  supposed  it  should  be  cither 
read  Selliisiiin,  from  Sellasia,  a  town  of  Laconia 
npon  the  Eurolas;  or  else  Hellanian,  as  much  as  to 
nyj  the  Greni^ui  Jupiter,  &c 


law,  the  senate  and  chiefs  shall  retire:  thii 
is,  they  shall  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  a  nnti. 
the  alterations.  And  they  found  means  to 
persuade  the  Spartans  that  this  too  was  order- 
ed by  Apollo 5  as  we  learn  from  these  verses 
of  Tyrtaeus: 

Ye  sons  of  Sparta,  Vfho  at  Phoebus'  shrine 
Your  humble  vows  prefer,  attentive  hear 
The  god's  decision.     O'er  your  beauteous  lands 
Two  guardian  kings,  a  senate,  and  the  voice 
Of  the  concurring  people,  lasting  laws 
Shall  with  joint  power  establish. 

Though  the  government  was  thus  tempereu 
by  Lycurgus,  yet  soon  after  it  degenerated 
into  an  oligarchy,  whose  power  was  exercised 
with  such  wantonness  and  violence,  that  it 
wanted  indeed  a  bridle,  as  Plato  expresses  it. 
This  curb  they  found  in  the  authority  of  the 
Ephori^  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  Lycurgus.  Elatus  was  the  first  invested 
with  this  dignity,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus; 
who,  when  his  wife  upbraided  him,  that  he 
would  leave  the  regal  power  to  his  children 
less  than  he  received  it,  replied,  JVay,  but 
greater,  because  more  lasting.  And,  in  fact, 
the  prerogative,  so  stripped  of  all  extravagant 
pretensions,  no  longer  occasioned  either 
envy  or  danger  to  its  possessors.  By  these 
means  they  escaped  the  miseries  which  befel 
the  Messenian  and  Argive  kings,  who  would 
not  in  the  least  relax  the  severity  of  their 
power  in  favour  of  the  people.  Indeed,  from 
nothing  more  does  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
Lycurgus  appear,  than  from  the  disorderly 
governments,  and  the  bad  understanding  that 
subsisted  between  the  kings  and  people  of 
Messena  and  Argos,  neighbouring  states,  and 
related  in  blood  to  Sparta.  For,  as  at  first 
they  were  in  all  respects  equal  to  her,  and 
possessed  of  a  better   country,  and  yet  pre 

•  Herodotus,  (1.  i.  c.  65.)  and  Xenophon,  (i>« 
Repub.  Lac.)  tell  us,  the  Ephori  were  appointed  bj 
Lycurgus  himself.  But  the  account  which  Plutarch 
gives  us  from  Aristotle,  {Polit.  1.  v.)  and  others,  of 
their  being  instituted  long  after,  seems  more  agreea- 
ble to  reason.  For  it  is  not  likely,  that  Lycurgus, 
who  in  all  things  endeavoured  to  support  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  left  the  people  only  the  right  of  assent- 
ing or  dissenting  to  what  was  proposed  to  them, 
would  appoint  a  kind  of  tribunes  of  ths  people,  to  be 
masters  as  it  were  both  of  the  kings  and  the  senate 
Some,  indeed,  suppose  the  Ephori,  to  have  been  at 
first  the  king's  friends,  to  whom  they  delegated  their 
authority,  when  they  were  obliged  to  be  in  the  field. 
But  it  is  very  clear  that  they  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple out  of  their  own  body,  and  sometimes  out  of  the 
very  dregs  of  it;  for  the  boldest  citizen,  whoever  he 
was,  was  most  likely  to  be  chosen  to  tliis  office, 
which  was  intended  as  a  check  on  the  senate  and  the 
kings.  They  were  five  in  number,  like  the  Qumi/ue 
wiri  in  the  republic  of  Carthage.  They  were  annual 
ly  elected,  and,  in  order  to  effect  any  thing,  the  unan 
imous  voice  of  the  college  was  requisite.  Their  au 
thority,  though  well  designed  at  first,  came  to  be  in  9 
manner  boundless.  They  presided  in  popular  assem 
blies,  collected  their  suffrages,  declared  war,  'madf 
peace,  treated  with  foreign  princes,  determined  th« 
number  of  forces  to  be  raised,  appointed  the  funds  tc 
maintain  them,  and  distributed  rewards  and  p'jnish 
ments  in  the  name  of  the  state.  They  likewise  held 
a  court  of  justice,  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  all 
magistrates,  inspected  into  the  behaviour  and  educa 
tion  of  youth^  had  a  particular  jurisdiction  over  th» 
Helotes,  and  in  short,  by  degrees,  drew  the  whol« 
administration  into  their  hands.  They  even  went  i« 
far  as  to  put  king  Agis  to  death  under  a  form  of  ju*" 
lice,  and  were  themselves  atlaft  killed  b;  Cleoa 
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8er\«d  no  lasting  hapjtjncss,  but  through  the 
insolence  of  the  kings  and  disobedience  of  the 
people,  were  harassed  with  pk;rpetual  troubles, 
they  made  it  very  evident,  that  it  was  really  a 
felicity  more  than  human,  a  blessing  from 
heaven  to  the  Spartans,  to  have  a  legislatoi 
who  knew  so  well  how  to  frame  and  temper 
their  government.*  But  this  was  an  event  of 
a  later  date. 

A  second  and  bolder  political  enterprise  of 
Lycurgus,  was  a  new  division  of  the  lands. 
For  he  found  a  prodigious  inequality,  the  city 
overcharged  with  many  indigent  persons,  \»-ho 
had  no  land,  and  the  wealth  centred  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Determined,  therefore,  to 
root  out  the  evils  of  insolence,  envy,  avarice, 
and  luxury,  and  those  distempers  of  a  state 
still  more  inveterate  and  fatal,  I  mean  poverty 
and  riches,  he  persuaded  them  to  cancel  all 
former  divisions  of  land,  and  to  make  new 
ones,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be  per- 
fectly equal  in  their  possessions  and  way  of 
Lvmg.  Hence,  if  they  were  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction they  might  seek  it  in  virtue,  as  no 
otlier  difference  was  left  between  them  but  that 
wliich  arises  from  the  dishonour  of  base  ac- 
tions and  the  praise  of  good  ones.  His  pro- 
posal was  put  in  practice.  He  made  nine 
thousand  lots  for  the  territory  of  Sparta,  which 
he  distributed  among  so  many  citizens,  and 
thirty  thousand  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest 
of  Laconia.  But  some  say  he  made  only  six 
thousand  shares  for  the  city,  and  that  Polydo- 
ru3  added  three  thousand  afterwards  5  others, 
that  Polydorus  doubled  the  number  appointed 
by  Lycurgus,  which  were  only  four  thousand 
five  hundred.  Each  lot  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing (one  year  with  another)  seventy  bushels 
of  grain  fo»  sach  man,t  and  twelve  for  each 
woman,  besides  a  quantity  of  wine  and  oil  in 
proportion.  Such  a  provision  they  thought 
sufficient  for  health  and  a  good  habit  of  body, 
and  they  wanted  nothing  more.  A  story  goes 
of  our  legislator,  that  some  time  after  return- 
ing from  a  journey  through  the  fields  just 
reaped,  and  seeing  the  shocks  standing  paral- 
lel and  equal,  he  smiled  and  said  to  some  that 
were  by,  How  like  is  Laconia  to  an  estate 
netcly  divided  among  many  brothers  ! 

After  this  he  attempted  to  divide  also  the 
moveables,  -in  order  to  take  away  all  appear- 
ance of  inequality  ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that 
they  could  not  bear  to  have  their  goods  direct- 
ly taken  from  them,  and  therefore  took  an- 
other method,  counterworking  their  avarice  by 
a  stratagem.!    First  he  stopped  the  currency 

*  Whatever  Plutarch  might  mean  by  tsutx  /ui;>  w 
•;•?:■ ,  it  is  certain  that  kingly  power  was  abolished  in 
the  states  of  Messcne  and  Argos  long  before  the  time 
of  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver,  and  a  democracy  had  taken 
place  in  those  cities.  Indeed  those  states  experienced 
great  internal  troubles,  not  only  while  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  kings,  but  when  in  the  form  of  common- 
wealths, and  never,  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  made 
tnv  figure  equal  to  Laceda:mon. 

\  By  a  man  is  meant  a  master  of  a  &mily,  whose 
household  was  to  subsist  upon  these  seventy  biu>hels. 

}  For  a  long  time  after  Lycurgus.  the  Spartans  gl<v- 
nously  opposed  the  growth  of  avarice;  insomuch,  that 
»  young  man,  who  had  bouglit  an  estate  at  a  great  ad- 
Tantace,  was  called  to  account  for  it,  and  a  fine  set 
upon  tiim.  For,  besides  the  Injustice  he  was  guilty  of 
tm  buying  a  thing  for   less   than    t  was  worth,  they 


of  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  ordered  that 
they  should  make  u^e  of  iron  money  only  : 
then  to  a  great  quantity  and  weight  of  this  he 
assigned  but  a  small  value  \  so  that  to  lay  up 
ten  mime^  a  whole  room  was  required,  and  to 
remove  it,  nothing  less  than  a  yoke  of  oxen. 
When  this  became  current,  many  kinds  of  in- 
justice ceased  in  Lacedsemon.  Who  would 
steal  or  take  a  bribe,  who  would  defraud  or 
rob,  when  he  could  not  conceal  the  booty  j 
when  he  could  neither  be  dignified  by  the  pos- 
session of  it,  nor  if  cut  in  pieces  be  served  by 
its  use?  For  we  are  told  that  when  hot,  they 
quenched  it  in  vinegar,  to  make  it  brittle  and 
unmalleable,  and  consequently  unfit  for  any 
other  service.  In  the  next  place,  he  excluded 
unprofitable  and  superfluous  arts  :  indeed,  if  he 
had  not  done  this,  most  of  them  would  have 
fallen  of  themselves,  when  the  new  money 
took  place,  as  the  manufactures  could  not  bo 
disposed  of.  Their  iron  coin  would  not  pass 
in  the  rest  of  Greece,  but  was  ridiculed  and 
despised  ;  so  that  the  Spartans  had  no  means 
of  purchasing  any  foreign  or  curious  wares  ; 
nor  did  any  merchant-ship  unlade  in  their  har- 
bours. There  were  not  even  to  be  found  in 
all  their  country  either  sophists,  wandering 
fortune-teUers,  keepers  of  infamous  houses,  or 
dealers  in  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  because 
there  was  no  money.  Thus  luxury,  losing  by 
degrees  the  means  that  cherished  and  support- 
ed it,  died  away  of  itself :  even  they  who  had 
great  possessions,  had  no  advantage  from  them 
since  they  could  not  be  displayed  in  public,  but 
must  lie  useless,  in  unregarded  repositories. 
Hence  it  was,  that  excellent  workmanship  was 
shewn  in  their  useful  and  necessary  furniture, 
as  beds,  chairs,  and  tables  5  and  the  Lacede- 
monian cup  called  cothon,  as  Critias  informs 
us,  was  highly  valued,  particularly  in  cam- 
paigns; for  tlie  water,  which  must  then  of  ne- 
cessity be  drank,  though  it  would  often  other- 
wise offend  the  sight,  had  its  muddiness  con- 
cealed by  the  colour  of  the  cup,  and  the  thick 
part  stopping  at  the  shelving  brim,  it  came 
clearer  to  the  lips.  Of  these  improvements  the 
lawgiver  was  the  cause ;  for  the  workmen 
having  no  more  employment  in  matters  of 
mere  curiosity,  shewed  the  excellence  of  thetr 
art  in  necessary  things. 

Desirous  to  complete  the  conquest  of  luxury, 
and  exterminate  the  love  of  riches,  he  intro- 
duced a  third  institution,  which  was  wisely 
enough  and  ingeniously  contrived.  This  wai 
the  use  of  gubiic  tables,t  where  all  were  to 


judged  that  he  was  too  desirous  of  gain,  since  hii 
mmd  was  employed  in  getting,  at  an  age  when  other* 
think  of  nothing  but  spending. 

But  when  tlie  Spartans,  no  longer  satisfied  with 
their  own  territories,  (as  Lycurgus  had  enjoiued  them 
to  be)  came  to  be  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  their  money 
not  beinc  passable  in  other  countries,  th'  y  found  them- 
selves obliged  10  apply  to  the  Persians,  whose  gold  and 
silver  dazzled  their  eyes,  And  their  covetousne« 
grew  at  length  so  infamous,  tha»  it  occasioned  the  pro- 
verb mentioned  by  Plato,  One  jna;  sec  a  great  deal  oj 
money  carried  into  Lacedtemon,'but  one  never  seta 
any  of  it  Irousihl  out  again. 

*QL  OS.  lOi  sterling 

t  XenophoD  seems  to  have  penetrated  farther  int 
the  reason  of  tliis  iustitutiou  than  any  other  author 
as  indeed  he  had  better  opportunity  to  do:  the  rei4 
only  say,  that  this  was  intended  to  repress  luxury;  btt 
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eat  in  common  of  the  same  meat,  and  such 
kinds  of  it  as  were  appo'nted  by  law.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  forbidden  to  eat  at  home, 
on  expensive  couches  and  tstbles,  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  butchers  and  cooks,  or  to 
fatten  like  voracious  animals  in  private.  For 
so  not  only  their  manners  would  be  corrupted, 
but  their  bodies  disordered  3  abandoned  to  all 
manner  of  sensuality  and  dissoluteness,  they 
would  require  long  sleep,  warm  baths,  and  the 
same  indulgence  as  in  perpetual  sickness.  To 
effect  this  was  certainly  very  great  5  but  it  was 
greater  still,  to  secure  riches  from  rapine  and 
from  envy,  as  Theophrastus  expresses  it,  or 
rather  by  their  eating  in  common,  and  by  the 
frugality  of  their  table,  to  take  from  riches  their 
very  being.  For  what  use  or  enjoyment  of 
them,  what  peculiar  display  of  magnificence 
could  there  be,  where  the  poor  man  went  to 
the  same  refreshment  with  the  rich.''  Hence 
the  observation,  that  it  wa8  only  at  Sparta 
where  Plutus  (according  to  the  proverb)  was 
kept  blind,  and,  like  an  image,  destitute  of  life 
or  motion.  It  must  further  be  observed,  that 
they  had  not  the  privilege  to  eat  at  home,  and 
so  to  come  without  appetite  to  the  pubUc  re- 
past :  they  made  a  point  of  it  to  observe  any  one 
that  did  not  eat  and  drink  with  them,  and  to 
reproach  him  as  an  intemperate  and  effeminate 
person  that  was  sick  of  the  common  diet. 

The  rich;  therefore,  (we  are  told)  were  more 
offended  with  this  regulation  than  with  any 
other,  and,  rising  in  a  body,  they  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  indignation :  nay,  they  proceeded, 
Bo  far  as  to  assault  Lycurgus  with  stones,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  the  assembly  ana 
take  refuge  in  a  temple.  Unhappily,  however, 
before  he  reached  it,  a  young  man  named  Al- 
cander,  hasty  in  his  resentments,  though  not 
otherwise  ill-tempered,  came  up  with  him,  and, 
upon  his  turning  round,  struck  out  one  of  his 
eyes  with  a  stick.  Lycurgus  then  stopped 
short,  and,  without  giving  way  to  passion, 
showed  thetpeople  his  eye  beat  out,  and  his 
face  streaming  with  blood.  They  were  so 
struck  with  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  sight,  that 
they  surrendered  Alcander  to  him,  and  con- 
ducted him  home  with  the  utmost  expressions 
of  regret.  Lycurgus  thanked  them  for  their 
care  of  his  person,  and  dismissed  them  all  ex- 
cept Alcander.  He  took  him  into  his  house, 
but  showed  him  no  ill  treatment  either  by 
word  or  action;  only  ordering  him  to  wait  upon 
him,  instead  of  his  usual  servants  and  atten- 
dants. The  youth,  who  was  of  an  ingenuous 
t     disposition^  without  murmuring,  did  as  he  was 


he  very  wisely  remarks,  that  it  was  also  intended  to 
lerve  for  a  kind  of  school  or  academy,  where  the 
young  were  instructed  by  the  old,  the  former  relating 
the  great  things  that  had  been  performed  within  their 
memory,  and  thereby  exciting  the  growing  generation 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  performances  equally  great. 
But  as  it  was  found  impracticable  for  all  the  citizens 
to  eat  in  common,  when  the  number  of  them  came  to 
escec  I  the  number  of  the  lots  of  land,  Dacier  thinks 
it  migfit  have  been  better  if  the  lawgiver  had  ordained 
that  those  public  tables  should  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  as  it  was  done  in  Crete.  But  it 
must  be  considered,  that  while  the  discipline  of  Lycur- 
gus was  ktpt  up  in  its  purity,  they  provided  against 
any  inconvenifnce  from  the  increase  of  citizens,  by 
sending  out  colonies,  and  Lacedsemon  was  not  burden- 
ed with  poor  liU  the  declension  of  that  state. 


commanded.  Living  in  this  manner  with  Ly. 
curgus,  and  having  an  opportunity  to  observ  e 
the  mildness  and  goodness  of  his  heart,  his 
strict  temperance  and  indefatigable  industry, 
he  told  his  friends  that  Lycurgus  was  not  that 
proud  and  severe  man  he  might  have  been 
taken  for,  but,  above  all  others,  gentle  and  en- 
gaging in  his  behaviour.  This,  then,  was  the 
chastisement,  and  this  punishment  he  suffered, 
of  a  wild  and  headstrong  young  man  to  become 
a  very  modest  and  prudent  citizen.  In  memo- 
ry of  his  misfortune,  Lycurgus  built  a  temple 
to  Minerva  OptUetis,  so  called  by  him  from 
a  term  which  the  Dorians  use  for  the  eye.  Yet 
Dioscorides,  who  wrote  a  treatise  concerning 
the  Lacedaemonian  government,  and  others, 
relate,  that  his  eye  was  hurt,  but  not  put  out, 
and  that  he  built  the  temple  in  gratitude  to  the 
goddess  for  his  cure.  However,  the  Spartana 
never  carried  staves  to  their  assemblies  after 
wards. 

The  public  repasts  were  called  by  the  Cre- 
tans Andria;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  styled 
them  Fhiditia,  either  from  their  tendency  to 
friendship  and  mutual  benevolence,  phiditia 
being  used  instead  of  phUitia  ;  or  else  from 
their  teaching  frugality  and  parsimony,  which 
the  word  pheido  signifies.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible,  that  the  first  letter  might  by  some 
Means  or  other  be  added,  and  so  phiditia  take 
place  of  editia,  which  barely  signifies  eating. 
There  were  fifteen  persons  to  a  table,  or  a  fevr 
more  or  less.  .  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to 
bring  in  monthly  a  bushel  of  meal,  eight  gal- 
lons of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  tw  o  pounds 
and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  little  money  to  buy 
flesh  and  fish.  If  any  of  them  happened  to  of- 
fer a  sacrifice  of  first  fruits,  or  to  kill  venison, 
he  sent  a  part  of  it  to  the  public  table :  for  after 
a  sacrifice  or  hunting,  he  was  at  liberty  to  sup 
at  home  :  but  the  rest  were  to  appear  at  the 
usual  place.  For  a  long  time  this  eating  in 
common  was  observed  with  great  exactness  : 
so  that  when  king  Agis  returned  from  a  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  Athenians,  and 
from  a  desire  to  sup  with  his  wife,  requested 
to  have  his  portion  at  home,*  the  Polemarchs 
refused  to  send  it  :t  nay,  when  through  resent- 
ment, he  neglected,  the  day  following,  lo  offer 
the  sacrifice  usual  on  occasion  of  victory,  they 
set  a  fine  upon  him.  Children  also  were  in- 
troduced at  these  public  tables,  as  so  many 
schools  of  sobriety.  There  they  heard  dia 
courses  concerning  government,  and  wire  in- 
structed in  the  most  hberal  breeding.  There 
they  were  allowed  to  jest  without  sciiiriliiy, 
and  were  not  to  take  it  ill  when  the  raiilery 
was  returned.  For  it  was  reckoned  icortlnj  of 
a  Lacedemonian  to  bear  a  jest:  but  ii  ;iiiy 
one's  patience  failed,  he  had  only  to  iiesire 
them  to  be  quiet,  and  they  left  off  immc^hately. 
When  they  first  entered,  the  o'dcst  muii  pre- 
sent pointed  to  the  door,  and  said,    J\'ot  a 

*  The  kings  of  Sparta  had  always  double  couunon* 
allowed  them;  not  that  they  were  pcrmilt«d  to  in- 
dulge their  appetites  more  than  others,  but  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  sharing  tiieir  portion 
with  some  brave  man  whom  they  chose  to  distiuguiih 
with  that  honour. 

t  The  Polemarchs  were  those  whi  had  com 
manded  the  army  under  the  kings.  The  princi 
pal  men  in  the  state  always  divided  the  con 
mons. 
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teord  spoken  in  this  company  goes  out  there. 
The  admitting  of  any  man  to  a  particular  table 
was  under  the  following  regulation.  Each 
member  of  that  small  society  took  a  little  ball 
of  soft  bread  in  his  hand.  This  he  was  to 
drop,  without  saying  a  word,  into  a  vessel 
called  caddos,  which  the  waiter  carried  upon 
his  head.  In  case  he  approved  of  the  candi- 
date, he  did  it  without  altering  the  figure,  if  not, 
he  first  pressed  it  fiat  in  his  hand ;  for  a  flatted 
ball  was  considered  as  a  negative.  And  if  but 
one  such  was  found,  the  person  was  not  ad- 
mitted, as  they  thought  it  proper  that  the  whole 
Company  should  be  satisfied  with  each  other. 
He  who  was  thus  rejected,  was  said  to  have 
no  luck  in  the  caddos.  The  dish  that  was  in 
the  highest  esteem  amongst  them  was  the 
black  broth.  The  old  men  were  so  fond  of  it 
that  they  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  and 
eat  it,  leaving  the  meat  to  the  young  people. 
It  is  related  of  a  king  of  Pontus,*  that  he  pur- 
chased a  Lacedimonian  cook,  for  the  sake  of 
this  broth.  But  when  he  came  to  taste  it,  he 
strongly  expressed  his  dislike;  and  the  cook 
made  answer.  Sir,  to  make  this  broth  relish, 
it  is  necessary  Jirst  to  bathe  in  tlie  Eurotas. 
After  they  had  drank  moderately,  they  went 
home  without  lights.  Indeed,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  walk  with  a  light  either  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion,  that  they  might  accustom 
themselves  to  march  in  the  darkest  night  bold- 
ly and  resolutely.  Such  was  the  order  of  tlieir 
public  repasts. 

Lycurgus  left  none  of  his  laws  in  writing;  it 
was  ordered  in  one  of  the  Rhetree  that  none 
should  be  written.  For  what  he  thought  most 
conducive  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  a 
city,  wa?  principles  interwoven  with  the  man- 
ners and  breeding  of  the  people.  These 
would  remain  immoveable,  as  founded  in  in- 
clination, and  be  the  strongest  and  most  last- 
ing tie;  and  the  habits  which  education  pro- 
duced in  the  youth,  would  answer  in  each  the 
purpose  of  a  lawgiver.  As  for  smaller  mat- 
ters, contracts  about  property,  and  whatever 
occasionally  varied,  it  was  better  not  to  reduce 
these  to  a  written  form  and  unalterable  me- 
thod, but  to  suffer  them  to  change  with  the 
times,  and  to  admit  of  additions  or  retrench- 
ments at  the  pleasure  of  persons  so  well  edu- 
cated. J^or  he  resolved  the  whole  business  of 
legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of  youth.  And 
this,  as  we  have  observed,  was  the  reason 
why  one  of  his  ordinances  forbad  tkem  to  lave 
any  written  laws. 

Another  ordinance  levelled  against  magnifi- 
cence and  expence,  directed  that  the  ceilings 
of  houses  should  be  wrought  with  no  tool  but 
the  axe,  and  the  doors  with  nothing  but  the 
■aw.  For,  as  Epaminondas  is  reported  to  have 
■aid  afterwards,  of  his  table,  Treason  lurks  not 
under  such  a  dinner,  so  Lycurgus  perceived 
before  him,  that  such  a  house  admits  of  no 
luxury  and  needless  splendour.  Indeed,  no 
man  could  be  so  absurd,  as  to  bring  into  a 
dwelling  so  homely  and  simple,  bedsteads  with 
silver  feet,  purple  coverlets,  golden  cups,  and 
a  train  of  expense  that  follows  these:  but  all 
would  necessarily  have  the  bed  suitable  to  the 

*  This  story  is  elsewhere  told  by'  Plutarch  of  Dio- 
■ysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily :  and  Cicero  confirms  it, 
Miak  be  was  the  person. 


room,  the  covcii«5i  of  the  bed  and  the  rest  of 
their  utensils  ai^  *urniture  to  that.  From  this 
plain  sort  of  dwcmngs,  proceeded  the  ques- 
tion of  Leotychidas  the  elder  to  his  host,  when 
he  supped  at  Corinth,  and  saw  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  very  splendid  and  curiously  wrought, 
if''hether  trees  gretr  square  in  his  country.* 

A  third  ordinance  of  Lycurgus  was,  that  they 
should  not  often  make  war  against  the  same 
enemy,  lest,  by  being  frequently  put  upon  de- 
fending themselves,  they  too  should  become 
able  warriors  in  their  turn.  And  this  they 
most  blamed  king  Agesilaus  for  afterwards, 
that  by  frequent  and  continued  incursions  into 
Bffiotia,t  he  taught  the  Thebans  to  make  head 
against  the  Lacedemonians.  This  made  An- 
talcidas  say,  when  he  saw  him  wounded,  Tht 
Thebans  pay  you  well  for  making  them  good 
soldiers  who  neither  were  willing  nor  able  to 
Jight  you  before.  These  ordinances  he  called 
Rhetrx,  as  if  they  had  been  oracles  and  de- 
crees of  the  Deity  himself. 

As  for  the  education  of  youth,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
work  of  a  lawgiver,  he  began  with  it  at  the  very 
source,  taking  into  consideration  their  concep- 
tion and  birth,  by  regulating  the  marriages. 
For  he  did  not  (as  Aristotle  says)  desist  from 
his  attempt  to  bring  the  women  under  sober 
rules  They  had,  indeed,  assumed  great  liberty 
and  power  on  account  of  the  frequent  expedi- 
tions of  their  husbands,  during  which  they  were 
left  sole  mistresses  at  home,  and  so  gamed  an 
undue  deference  and  improper  titles;  but  not- 
withstanding this  he  took  all  possible  care  of 
them.  He  ordered  the  virgins  to  exercise  them- 
selves in  running,  wrestling,  and  throwing 
quoits  and  darts ;  That  their  bodies  being  stroiig 
and  vigorous,  the  children  afterwards  produced 
from  them  might  be  the  same;  and  that,  thus 
fortified  by  exercise,  they  might  the  better  sup- 
port the  pangs  of  child-birth,  and  be  deUvered 
with  safety.  In  order  to  take  awaj  the  exces- 
sive tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  sex,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  recluse  life,  he  accustomed  the 
virgins  occasionally  to  be  seen  naked  as  well  as 
the  young  men,  and  to  dance  and  sing  in  their 
presence  on  certain  festivals.  There  they 
sometimes  indulged  in  a  little  raiUery  upon 
those  that  had  mis-behaved  themselves,  and 
sometimes  they  sung  encomiums  on  such  as 
deserved  them,  thus  exciting  in  the  young  men 
a  useful  emulation  and  love  of  glory.  For  he 
who  was  praised  for  his  bravery  and  celebrated 
among  the  virgins,  went  away  perfectly  happy: 
while  their  satirical  glances  thrown  out  is 
sport,  were  no  less  cutting;  than  serious  admon 
itions;  especially  as  the  kings  and  senate  went 
with  the  other  citizens  to  see  all  that  passed 
As  for  the  virgins  appearing  naked,  there  wa« 
nothing  disgraceful  in  it,  because  every  thing 
was  conducted  with  modesty,  and  without  one 
indecent  word  or  action.  Nay  it  caused  a  sim- 
pUcity  of  manners  and  an  emulation  for  the  best 
habit  of  body;  their  ideas  too  were  naturally 

*  This  is  rendered  by  the  former  English  translator 
as  if  Leotychidas 's  que^ition  proceeded  Xrom  ignorance 
whereas  it  was  really  an  arch  sneer  upon  the  sumptm 
ous  and  expensive  buildings  of  Corinth. 

t  This  appeared  plainly  at  tlie  battle  of  Leuctr* 
where  the  Lace dxmouians  were  overlhro«  ii  bv  Epajife 
inondas,  and  lost  their  king  Cleombrotu.s,  togethar 
with  the  flower  of  their  army. 
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enlarged,  whilj  Ihey  were  not  excluded  from 
their  share  of  bravery  and  honour:  Hence  they 
■were  furnished  with  sentiments  and  language, 
such  as  Gorgo  the  wife  of  Leonidas  is  said  to 
have  made  use  of.  When  a  woman  of  another 
country  said  to  her,  You  of  Lacedxmon  are 
the  only  ivomen  in  the  world  that  rule  the 
men:  she  answered,  We  are  the  onlyteomen 
that  Irring  forth  men. 

These  public  dances  and  other  exercises  of 
the  young  maidens  naked,  in  sight  of  the  young 
men,  were,  moreover,  incentives  to  marriage: 
and,  to  use  Plato's  expression,  drew  them 
almost  as  necessarily  by  the  attractions  of  love, 
as  a  geometrical  conclusion  follows  from  the 
premises.  To  encourage  it  still  more,  some 
marks  of  infamy  were  set  upon  those  that  con- 
tinued bachelors.*  For  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  see  these  exercises  of  the  naked  vir- 
gins; and  the  magistrates  commanded  them  to 
march  naked  round  the  market-place  in  the 
winter,  and  to  sing  a  song  composed  against 
themselves,  which  expressed  how  justly  they 
were  punished  for  their  disobedience  to  the 
laws.  They  were  also  deprived  of  that  honour 
and  respect  which  the  younger  people  paid  to 
the  old ;  so  that  nobody  found  fault  with  what 
was  said  to  Dercyllidas,  though  an  eminent 
commander.  It  seems,  when  he  came  one  day 
into  company,  a  young  man,  instead  of  rising 
up  and  giving  place,  told  him.  You  have  no 
child  to  give  place  to  me,  when  I  mh  old. 

In  their  marriages,  the  bridegroom  carried 
off  the  bride  by  violence;  and  she  was  never 
chosen  in  a  tender  age,  but  when  she  had  ar- 
rived at  full  maturity.  Then  the  woman  that 
had  the  direction  of  the  wedding,  cut  the 
bride's  hair  close  to  the  skin,  dressed  her  in 
man's  clothes,  laid  her  upon  a  mattrass,  and 
lefl  her  in  the  dark.  The  bridegroom,  neither 
oppressed  with  wine  nor  enervated  with  lux- 
ury, but  perfectly  sober,  as  having  always  sup- 
ped at  the  common  table,  went  in  privately, 
untied  her  girdle,  and  carried  her  to  another 
bed.  Having  staid  there  a  short  time,  he 
modestly  retired  to  his  usual  apartment,  to  sleep 
■with  the  other  young  men  ;  and  observed  the 
same  conduct  afterwards,  spending  the  day  with 
his  companions,  and  reposing  himself  with  them 
in  the  night,  nor  even  visiting  his  bride  but 
with  great  caution  and  apprehensions  of  being 
discovered  by  the  rest  of  the  family;  the  bride 
at  the  same  time  exerted  all  her  art  to  contrive 
convenient  opportunities  for  their  private  meet- 
ings. And  this  they  did  not  for  a  short  time 
only,  but  some  of  them  even  had  children  be- 
fore they  had  an  interview  with  their  wives  in 
the  day  time.  This  kind  of  commerce  not  only 
exercised  their  temperance  and  chastity,  but 
kept  their  bodies  fruitful,  and  the  firet  ardour  of 
^heir  love  fresh  and  unabated;  for  as  they  were 
not  satiated  like  those  that  are  always  with 
their  wives,  there  still  was  place  for  unextin- 
guished desire.     When  he  had  thus  estabhshed 

•  The  time  of  marriige  -was  fixed ;  and  if  a  man  did 
act  marry  when  he  was  of  full  age,  he  -was  liable  to  a 
prosecution  ;  as  were  such  also  wno  married  aboTe  or 
'Delow  themseUes.  Such  as  had  three  children  had 
^eat  immunities ;  and  those  that  had  four  were  free 
trom  all  taies.  Virgins  were  married  without  por- 
tions, because  neither  want  should  hinder  a  man,  nor 
richet  induce  him,  to  marry  contrary  to  his  iaclina- 


a  proper  regard  to  modesty  and  decorum  wjtt 
respect  to  marriage,  he  was  eqnaliy  studious 
to  drive  from  that  state  the  vain  and  womanish 
passion  of  jealousy;  by  making  it  quite  as  repu- 
table to  have  children  in  common  with  persons 
of  merit,  as  to  avoid  all  offensive  freedom  in 
their  own  behaviour  to  their  wives.  He  laughed 
at  those  who  revenge  with  wars  and  bloodshed 
the  communication  of  a  married  woman's  fa- 
vours ;  and  allowed,  that  if  a  man  in  year* 
should  have  a  young  wife,  he  might  introduce 
to  her  some  handsome  and  honest  young  man, 
whom  he  most  approved  of,  and  when  she  had 
a  child  of  this  generous  race,  bring  it  up  as  hia 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  he  allowed,  that  if  a 
man  of  character  should  entertain  a  passion  for 
a  married  woman  on  accotmt  of  her  modesty 
and  the  beauty  of  her  children,  he  might  treat 
with  her  husband  for  admission  to  her  com- 
pany,* that  so  planting  in  a  bcai'.ty-bearing  soilj 
he  might  produce  excellent  children,  the  con- 
genial offspring  of  excellent  parents.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  Lycurgus  considered  children, 
not  so  much  the  property  of  their  parents,  as 
of  the  state;  and  therefore  he  would  not  have 
them  begot  by  ordinary  persons,  but  by  the  best 
men  in  it.  In  the  uext  place,  he  observed  the 
vanity  and  absurdity  of  other  nations,  where 
people  study  to  have  their  horses  and  dogs  of 
the  finest  breed  they  can  procure  either  by  in- 
terest or  money;  and  yet  keep  their  wives  shut 
up,  that  they  may  have  children  by  none  but 
themselves,  though  they  may  happen  to  be 
doting,  decrepid,  orinfirm.  As  if  children,  when 
sprung  from  a  bad  stock,  and  consequently  good 
for  nothing,  were  no  detriment  to  those  whom 
they  belong  to,  and  who  have  the  trouble  of 
bringing  them  up,  nor  any  advantage,  when  well 
descended  and  of  a  generous  disposition.  These 
regulations  tending  to  secure  a  healthy  off- 
spring, and  consequently  beneficial  to  the  state, 
were  so  far  from  encouraging  that  licentious- 
ness of  the  women  which  prevailed  afterwards, 
that  adultery  was  not  known  amongst  them.  A 
saying,  upon  this  subject,  of  Geradas,  an  an- 
cient Spartan,  is  thus  related.  A  stranger  had 
asked  him,  IVhat  punishment  their  law  ap- 
pointed Jbr  adulterers  ?  He  answered,  JViy 
friend,  there  are  no  adulterert.  nour country 
The  other  replied.  But  what  if  there  should  be 
one?  Why  then,  says  CJeradas,  he  must  for- 
feit  a  bull  so  large  that  he  might  drink  of  the 
Eurotas  from  the  top  of  JMount  Taygetus. 
When  the  stranger  expressed  his  surprise  at 
this,  and  said,  How  can  such  a  bull  be  found? 
Geradas  answered  with  a  smile.  How  can  an 
adulterer  be  found  in  Sparta?  This  is  the 
account  we  have  of  their  marriages. 

It  was  not  left  to  the  father  to  rear  what  chil- 
dren he  pleased  but  he  was  obliged  to  carry  the 
child  to  a  place  called  Lesche,  to  be  examined 
by  the  most  ancient  men  of  the  tribe,  who  were 
assembled  there.  If  it  was  strong  and  well 
proportioned,  they  gave  orders  for  its  education, 
and  assigned  it  one  of  the  nine  thousand 
shares  of  land;  but  if  it  was  weakly  and  de- 
formed, they  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the 
place  called  t^pothetse,  which  is  a  deep  cavern 
near  the  mountain  Taygetus;  concluding  thai 
its  life  could  be  no  advantage  either  to  itself 

*  In  this  case  the  kings  Wfre  excepted:  for  tiMf 
were  not  at  liberty  to  lend  their  wires. 
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or  to  the  public,  since  nature  had  not  given  it 
At  first  any  strength  or  goodness  of  constitu- 
tion.* For  the  same  reason  the  women  did  not 
wash  their  new-bom  infants  with  water,  but 
with  wine,  thus  making  some  trial  of  their  ha- 
bit of  body ;  imagining  that  sickly  and  epileptic 
children  sink  and  die  under  the  experiment, 
while  healthy  became  more  vigorous  and  har- 
dy. Great  care  and  art  was  also  exerted  by 
the  nurses ;  for,  as  they  never  swathed  the  in- 
fants, their  Umbs  had  a  freer  turn,  and  their 
countenances  a  more  liberal  air;  besides,  they 
used  them  to  any  sort  of  meat,  to  have  no  ter- 
rors in  the  dark,  nor  to  be  afraid  of  being  alone, 
and  to  leave  all  ill  humour  and  unmanly  crying. 
Hence  people"  of  other  countries  purchased  La- 
cedaemonian nurses  for  their  children:  and  Al- 
cibiades  the  Athenian  is  said  to  have  been 
nursed  by  Amicla,  a  Spartan.  But  if  he  was 
fortunate  in  a  nurse,  he  was  not  so  in  a  pre- 
ceptor: for  Zopyrus,  appointed  to  that  office 
by  Pericles,  was,  as  Plato  tells  us,  no  better 
qualified  than  a  common  slave.  The  Spartan 
children  were  not  in  that  manner,  under  tutors 
purchased  or  hired  with  money,  nor  were  the 
parents  at  liberty  to  educate  them  as  they 
pleased:  but  as  soon  as  they  were  seven  years 
old,  Lycurgus  ordered  them  to  be  enrolled  in 
companies,  where  they  were  all  kept  under  the 
same  order  and  discipline,  and  had  their  exer- 
cises and  recreations  in  common.  He  who 
shewed  the  most  conduct  and  courage  amongst 
them,  was  made  captain  of  the  company.  The 
rest  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  bore  with  patience  the  punishment 
he  inflicted:  so  that  their  whole  education  was 
an  exercise  of  obedience.  The  old  men  were 
present  at  their  diversions,  and  often  suggested 
some  occasion  of  dispute  or  quarrel,  that  they 
might  observe  with  exactness  the  spirit  of  each, 
and  their  firmness  in  battle. 

As  for  learning,!  they  had  just  what  was 

*  The  general  expediency  of  this  law  may  well  be 
disputed,  though  it  suited  the  manial  constitution  ol 
Sparta ;  since  many  persons  of  weak  constitutions  make 
up  in  ingenuii  f  what  they  want  in  strength,  and  so  be- 
come more  vaJuable  members  of  the  community  than 
the  mo«t  robust.  It  seems  however,  to  have  had  one 
good  effect,  viz.  making  women  very  careful,  during 
their  pregnancy,  of  either  eating,  drinking  or  exercis- 
ing to  excess.  It  made  them  auo  excellent  nurses,  as 
ii  obserred  just  below. 

t  The  plainness  of  their  manners,  and  their  being  so 
very  much  addicted  to  war,  made  the  Lacedsmonians 
less  fond  of  the  sciences  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. 
If  they  wrote  to  be  read,  and  spoke  to  be  understood, 
it  was  all  they  sought.  For  this  the  Athenians,  who 
were  excessively  vain  of  their  learning,  held  them  in 
great  contempt;  insomuch  that  Thucydides  himself, 
in  drawing  the  character  of  Brasidas,  says,  He  tpoke 
u-eU  enough  for  a  Lacedcemonian.  On  this  occasion, 
it  is  proper  to  mention  the  answer  of  a  Spartan  to  a 
learned  Athenian,  who  upbraided  him  with  the  igno- 
rance of  his  country :  All  you  say  may  be  true,  and 
yet  it  amounts  to  no  more,  than  that  we  only  amongst 
the  Greeks  have  learned  no  evil  customs  jrom  t/ou. 
The  Spartans,  however,  had  a  force  and  poignancy  of 
expression,  which  cut  down  all  the  flowers  of  studied 
elegance.  This  was  the  consequence  of  their  concise 
way  of  speaking,  and  their  encouraging,  on  all  occa- 
sions, decent  repartee.  Arts  were  in  no  greater  credit 
with  them  than  sciences.  Theatrical  diversions  found 
DO  countenance ;  temperance  and  exercise  made  the 
physician  unnecessary;  their  justice  left  no  room  for 
the  practice  of  the  lawyer;  and  all  the  trades  that 
Biinisler  lo  luxurj  were  unknown,    as  for  agriculture, 


absolutely  necessary.  All  the  rest  of  their 
education  was  calculated  to  make  them  sub- 
ject to  command,  to  endure  labour,  to  fight  and 
conquer.  They  added,  therefore,  to  their  dis- 
cipline, as  they  advanced  in  age;  cutting  their 
hair  very  close,  making  them  go  barefoot,  and 
play,  for  the  most  part,  quite  naked.  At  twelve 
years  of  age,  their  under  garment  was  taken 
away,  and  but  one  upper  one  a  year  allowed 
them.  Hence  they  were  necessarily  dirty  in 
their  persons,  and  not  indulged  the  great  favour 
of  baths,  and  oils,  except  on  some  particular 
days  of  the  year.  They  slept  in  companies, 
on  beds  made  of  the  tops  of  reeds,  which  they 
gathered  with  their  own  hands,  without  knives, 
and  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
In  winter  they  were  permitted  to  add  a  little 
thistle-down,  as  that  seemed  to  have  some 
warmth  in  it. 

At  this  age,  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
them  became  the  favourite  companions  of  the 
elder;*  and  the  old  men  attended  more  con- 
stantly their  places  of  exercise,  observing  their 
trials  of  strength  and  wit,  not  slightly  and  in  a 
cursory  manner,  but  as  their  fathers,  guardians, 
and  governors:  so  that  there  was  neither  time 
nor  place,  where  persons  were  wanting  to  in- 
struct and  chastise  them.  One  of  the  best  and 
ablest  men  of  the  city  was,  moreover,  appointed 
inspector  of  the  youth:  and  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  feach  company  to  the  discreetest  and 
most  spirited  of  those  called  Irens.  An  Iren 
was  one  that  had  been  two  years  out  of  the 
class  of  boys:  a  J\Ielliren  one  of  the  oldest  lads. 
This  Iren,  then,  a  youth  twenty  years  old,  gives 
orders  to  those  under  his  command,  in  their 
little  battles,  and  has  them  to  serve  him  at  his 
house.  He  sends  the  oldest  of  them  to  fetch 
wood,  and  the  younger  to  gather  pot-herbs: 
these  they  steal  where  they  can  find  them,t 
either  slily  getting  into  gardens,  or  else  craftily 
and  warily  creeping  to  the  common  tables.  But 
if  any  one  be  caught,  he  is  severely  flogged  for 
negligence  or  want  of  dexterity.  They  steal 
too,  whatever  victuals  they  possibly  can,  inge- 
niously contriving  to  do  it  when  persons  are 
asleep,  or  keep  but  indifferent  watch.  If  they 
are  discovered,  they  are  punished  not  only  with 
whipping,  but  with  hunger.  Indeed,  their  sup- 
per is  but  slender  at  all  times,  that,  to  fence 

and  such  mechanic  business  as  was  absolutely  necessary, 
it  was  left  to  the  slaves. 

*  Though  the  youth  of  the  male  sex  were  much 
cherished  and  beloved,  as  those  that  were  to  build  up 
the  future  glory  of  the  state,  yet  in  Sparta  it  was  a  vir- 
tuous and  modest  affection,  untinged  with  that  sensu- 
ality which  was  so  scandalous  at  Athens  and  other 
places.  Xenophon  says,  these  lovers  lived  with  those 
they  were  attached  to,  as  a  father  does  with  his  chil- 
dren, or  a  brother  with  his  brethren.  The  good  effectt 
of  this  part  of  Lycurgus's  institutions  were  seen  iii  tfaa 
union  lliat  reigned  among  the  citizens. 

f  IVot  that  uie  Spartans  authorised  thefts  and  rob- 
beries; for  as  all  was  in  common  in  their  republic^ 
those  vices  could  have  no  plac»  there.  But  the  design 
was  to  accustom  children  who  were  destined  for  war, 
to  surprise  the  vigilance  of  those  who  watched  over 
them,  and  to  expose  themselves  courageously  to  the 
severest  punishments,  in  case  they  failed  of  that  dex- 
terity which  was  exacted  of  thtm,  a  dexterity  that 
would  have  been  attended  with  fatal  effects  to  the 
morals  of  any  youth  but  the  Spartan,  educated  as  that 
was,  lo  contemn  riches  and  superfluities,  and  guarded 
in  all  other  respects  by  the  severest  virtue. 
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against  want,  they  may  be  forced  to  exercise 
their  courage  and  address.  This  is  the  first  in- 
tention of  their  spare  diet:  a  subordinate  one 
IS,  to  make  them  grow  tall.  For  when  the  ani- 
mal spirits  are  not  too  much  oppressed  by  a 
great  quantity  of  food,  which  stretches  itself 
out  in  breadth  and  thickness,  they  mount  up- 
wards by  their  natural  lightness,  and  the  body 
easily  and  freely  shoots  up  in  height.  This  also 
contributes  to  make  them  handsome;  for  thin 
and  slender  habits  yield  more  freely  to  nature, 
which  then  gives  a  fine  proportion  to  the  limbs; 
whilst  the  heavy  and  gross  resist  her  by  their 
weight.  So  women  that  take  physic  during 
their  pregnancy,  have  slighter  children  indeed, 
but  of  a  finer  and  more  delicate  turn,  because 
the  suppleness  of  the  matter  more  readily  obeys 
the  plastic  power.  However,  these  are  specu- 
lations which  we  shall  leave  to  others. 

The  boys  steal  with  so  much  caution,  that 
one  of  them  having  conveyed  a  young  fox  under 
his  garment,  suffered  the  creature  to  tear  out 
his  bowels  with  his  teeth  and  claws,  choosing 
rather  to  die  than  to  be  detected.  Nor  does 
this  appear  incredible,  if  we  consider  what 
their  young  men  can  endure  to  this  day;  for 
we  have  seen  many  of  them  expire  under  the 
lash  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Oi'thia.* 

The  Iren,  reposing  himself  after  supper,  used 
to  order  one  of  the  boys  to  sing  a  song;  to  an- 
other he  put  some  question  which  required  a 
judicious  answer:  for  example,  TVho  was  the 
best  man  in  the  city  ?  or.  What  he  thought 
of  such  an  action  ?  This  accustomed  them 
5rom  their  childhood  to  judge  of  the  virtues,  to 
enter  into  the  affairs  of  their  countrymen.  For 
if  one  of  them  was  asked,  Who  is  a  good  citi- 
zen, or  who  an  infamous  one,  and  hesitated  in 
his  answer,  he  was  considered  a  boy  of  slow 
parts,  and  of  a  soul  that  would  not  aspire  to 
honour.  The  answer  was  likewise  to  have  a 
reason  assigned  for  it,  and  proof  conceived  in 
few  words.  He  whose  account  of  the  matter 
was  wrong,  by  way  of  punishment,  had  his 
thumb  bit  by  the  Iren.  The  old  men  and  ma- 
gistrates often  attended  these  little  trials,  to  see 
whether  the  Iren  exercised  his  authority  in  a 
rational  and  proper  manner.  He  was  permit- 
ted, indeed,  to  inflict  the  penalties;  but  when 
the  boys  were  gone,  he  was  to  be  chastised 
himself,  if  he  had  punished  them  either  with 
too  much  severity  or  remissness. 

The  adopters  of  favourites  also  shared  both 
in  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  their  boys:  and 
one  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  mulcted  by 
the  magistrates,  because  the  boy  whom  he  had 
taken  into  his  affections  let  some  imgenerous 
word  or  cry  escape  him  as  he  was  fighting.  This 
love  was  so  honourable,  and  in  so  much  esteem, 

*  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Diana  Taurica,  whose 
(tatue  Orestes  is  said  to  have  brought  to  Laccdaemon, 
and  to  whom  human  victims  were  offered.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  Lycurgus  abolished  these  sacrifices,  and 
substituted  in  their  room  the  flagellation  of  young  men, 
with  whose  blood  the  altar  was,  at  least,  to  be  sprin- 
kled. But,  in  truth,  a  desire  of  overcoming  the  weak- 
Besses  of  human  nature,  and  thereby  rendering  his  Spar- 
tans not  only  superior  to  their  neighbours,  but  to  their 
(peeves,  runs  through  many  of  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
curgus; which  principle,  if  well  attended  to,  thorough- 
ly explains  them,  and  without  attending  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  account  at  all  of  some  of  them. 


that  the  virgins  too  had  their  loTers  amongst 
the  most  virtuous  matrons.  A  competition  of 
affection  caused  no  misunderstanding,  but 
rather  a  mutual  friendship  between  those  that 
had  fixed  their  regards  upon  the  same  youth, 
and  an  united  endeavour  to  make  him  as  ac- 
complished as  possible. 

The  boys  were  also  taught  to  use  sharp  re- 
partee, seasoned  with  humour,  and  whatever 
they  said  was  to  be  concise  and  pithy.  For 
Lycurgus,  as  we  have  observed,  fixed  but  a 
small  value  on  a  considerable  quantity  of  his 
iron  money;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  worth  of 
speech  was  to  consist  in  its  being  comprised 
in  a  few  plain  words,  pregnant  with  a  great 
deal  of  sense:  and  he  contrived  that  by  long 
silence  they  might  learn  to  be  sententious  and 
acute  in  their  replies.  As  debauchery  often 
causes  weakness  and  sterility  in  the  body,  so 
the  intemperance  of  the  tongue  makes  conver- 
sation empty  and  insipid.  King  Agis,  therefore, 
when  a  certain  Athenian  laughed  at  the  Lace- 
dffimonian  short  swords,  and  said.  The  jugglers 
would  swallow  them  with  ease  upon  the  stage, 
answered  in  his  laconic  way,  ^nd  yet  we  can 
reach  our  enemies'  hearts  viith  them.  Indeed, 
to  me  there  seems  to  be  something  in  this  con- 
cise manner  of  speaking  which  immediately 
reaches  the  object  aimed  at,  and  forcibly  strikes 
the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Lycurgus  himself  was 
short  and  sententious  in  his  discourse,  if  we 
may  judge  by  some  of  his  answers  which  are 
recorded;  that,  for  instance,  concerning  the 
constitution.  When  one  advised  him  to  estab- 
lish a  popular  government  in  Lacedaemon,  Go, 
said  he,  and  first  make  a  trial  of  it  in  thy  own 
Jamily.  That  again,  concerning  sacrifices  to 
the  Deity,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  appoint- 
ed them  so  trifling  and  of  so  little  value,  Tlutt 
we  might  never  be  in  want,  said  he,  of  some' 
thing  to  offer  htm.  Once  more,  when  they  in- 
quired of  him,  what  sort  of  martial  exercises  he 
allowed  of,  he  answered,  *4ZZ,  except  those  in 
which  you  stretch*  out  your  hands.  Several 
such  like  replies  of  his  are  said  to  be  taken 
from  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  country- 
men :  as  to  their  question,  "  How  shall  we  best 
guard  against  the  invasion  of  an  enemy.'"  By 
continuing  poor,  and  not  desiring  in  your 
possessions  to  be  one  above  another.  And  to 
the  question,  whether  they  should  enclose  Spar- 
ta with  walls.'  That  city  is  wellfiirtified,  ichich 
has  a  wall  of  men  instead  of  brick.  Whether 
these  and  some  other  letters  ascribed  to  him 
are  genuine  or  not,  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine. However,  that  they  hated  long  speeches, 
the  following  apophthegms  are  a  farther  proof. 
King  Leonidas  said  to  one  who  discoursed  at 
an  improper  time  about  affairs  of  some  concern, 
jyiy  friend,  you  should  not  talk  so  much  to  the 
purpose,  of  what  it  is  7iot  to  the  purpose  to 
talk  of.  Charilaus,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus, 
being  asked  why  his  uncle  had  made  so  few  laws 
answered.  To  men  of  few  words,  few  latos  are 
sufficient.  Some  people  finding  fault  with  He- 
catjeus  the  sophist,  because,  when  admitted  to 
one  of  the  public  repasts,  he  said  nothing  all 
the  time,  Archidamidas  replied,  He  that  knows 
how  to  speak,  knows  also  when  to  speak. 

*  This  xfu  the  form  of  demanding  quarter  in  iMttM* 
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The  manner  of  their  repartees,  which,  as  I 
nid,  were  seasoned  with  humour,  may  be 
gathered  from  these  instances.  When  a  trou- 
blesome fellow  was  pestering  Demaratus  with 
impertinent  questions,  and  this  in  particular 
severa  I  times  repeated,  "  Who  is  the  best  man 
in  Sparta?"  He  answered.  He  that  is  least 
like  you.  To  some  who  were  commending 
the  Eleans  for  managing  the  Olympic  games 
with  so  much  justice  and  propriety,  Agis  said, 
IVhat  great  matter  Is  it,  if  the  Eleans  do 
justice  once  in  Jive  years?  When  a  stranger 
was  professing  his  regard  for  Theopompus,  and 
saying  that  his  own  countrymen  called  him 
Philolncon  (a  lover  of  the  Lacedaemonians,) 
the  king  answered  him,  JMy  good  friend,  it 
teere  much  better,  if  they  called  you  Philopo- 
lites  (a  lover  of  your  own  countrymen.)  Plis- 
tona.\,  the  son  of  Pausanias,  replied  to  an  orator 
of  Athens,  who  said  the  L,aceda:monians  had 
no  learning,  True,  for  we  are  the  only  people 
qf  Greece  that  have  learned  no  ill  of  you. 
To  one  who  asked  what  number  of  men  there 
were  in  Sparta,  Archidamidas  said,  Enough  to 
keep  bad  men  at  a  distance. 

Even  when  they  indulged  a  vein  of  pleasan- 
tr}',  one  might  perceive,  that  they  would  not 
use  one  unnecessary  word,  nor  let  an  expres- 
sion escape  them  that  had  not  some  sense  worth 
attending  to.  For  one  being  asked  to  go  and 
hear  a  person  who  imitated  the  nightingale  to 
perfection,  answered,  I  have  heard  the  night- 
ingale herself.  Another  said,  upon  reading 
this  epitaph. 

Victims  of  Mars,  at  Selicns  they  fell, 
Who  quench 'd  the  rage  of  tyranny. 

"And  they  deserved  to  fall,  for,  instead  of 
quenchirtg  it,  they  should  have  let  it  burn 
out."  A  young  man  answered  one  that  pro- 
mised him  some  game  cocks  that  would  stand 
their  death,  Give  me  those  that  will  be  the 
death  of  others.  Another  seeing  some  people 
carried  into  the  country  in  litters  said,  J\Iay  I 
never  sit  in  any  place  where  I  cannot  rise 
before  the  aged!  This  was  the  manner  of 
their  apophthegms  :  so  that  it  has  been  justly 
enough  observed  that  the  term  lakonizein  (to 
act  the  Lacedaemonian)  is  to  be  referred  rather 
to  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  than  those  of  the 
body. 

Nor  were  poetry  and  music  less  cultivated 
among  them,  than  a  concise  dignity  of  expres- 
•ion.  Their  songs  had  a  spirit,  which  could  rouse 
the  soul,  and  impel  it  in  an  enthusiastic  man- 
ner to  action.  The  language  was  plain  and 
manly,  the  subject  serious  and  moral.  Foi  they 
consisted  chietly  of  the  praises  of  heroes  that 
nad  died  for  Sparta,  or  else  of  expressions  of  de- 
tes;ation  for  such  wretches  as  had  declined  the 
glo.ious  opportunity,  and  rather  chose  to  drag 
on  life  in  misery  and  contempt.  Nor  did  they 
forget  to  express  an  ambition  for  glory  suitable 
to  their  respective  ages.  Of  this  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  an  instance.  There  were  three 
choirs  on  their  festivals,  corresponding  with  the 
tlirce  ages  of  man.     The  old  men  began, 

Once  in  battle  bold  vre  shone; 
the  young  men  answered, 

Try  us;  our  vigour  is  Dot  gone; 
■ad  the  boys  concluded. 

The  palu-  remains  fip'  u  UoD*< 


Indeed,  if  we  consider  with  some  attention  such 
of  the  Lacedsmonian  poems  as  are  still  extant, 
and  get  into  those  airs  which  were  played  upon 
the  flute  when  they  marched  to  battle,  we  must 
agree  that  Terpander*  and  Pindar  have  very 
fitly  joined  valour  and  music  together.  Th« 
former  thus  speaks  of  Lacedxmon, 

There  gleanu  the  youth's  bright  falchion:  (hen  lh« 

muse 
Lifts  her  sweet  voice;  there  avrful  Justice  opes 
Her  wide  pavilion. 

And  Findao'  sings, 

There  in  grave  council  sits  the  sage: 
There  burns  the  youth's  resistless  rage 

To  hurl  the  quiv'ring  lance; 
The  Muse  with  glory  crowns  their  aims. 
And  Melody  exerts  her  charms, 

And  pleasure  leads  the  dance. 

Thus  we  are  informed,  not  only  of  their  war 
like  turn,  but  their  skill  in  music.  ii"or  as  the 
Spartan  poet  says. 

To  swell  the  bold  notes  of  the  lyre, 
Becomes  the  warrior's  lofty  fire. 

And  the  king  always  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
musesf  before  a  battle,  patting  his  troops  in 
mind,  I  suppose,  of  their  early  education  and 
of  the  judgment  that  would  be  passed  upon 
them ;  as  well  as  that  those  divinities  might 
teach  them  to  despise  danger,  while  they  per- 
formed some  exploit  fit  for  them  to  celebrate. 
On  these  occasionsj  they  relaxed  the  severity 
of  their  discipline,  permitting  their  men  to  be 
curious  in  dressing  their  hair,  and  elegant  in 
their  arms  and  apparel,  while  they  expressed 
their  alacrity,  like  horses  full  of  fire  and  neighing 
for  the  race.  They  let  their  hair,  therefore, 
grow  from  their  youth,  but  took  more  particu- 
lar care,  when  they  expected  an  action,  to  hare 
it  well  combed  and  shining ;  remembering  a 
saying  of  Lycurgus,  that  a  large  head  of  hair 
made  the  handsome  more  graceful,  and  the 
ugly  more  terrible.  The  exercises,  too,  of  the 
young  men  during  the  campaigns,  were  mora 
moderate,  their  diet  not  so  hard,  and  their 
whole  treatment  more  indulgent :  so  that  they 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world,  with  whom 
military  discipline  w'ore  in  time  of  war,  a  gen- 
tler face  than  usual.  When  the  army  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  enemy  near,  the  king  sa- 
crificed a  goat,  and  conunaoided  them  all  to  set 

•  Terpander  was  a  poet  and  musician  too  (as  indeed 
they  of  those  times  were  in  general,)  who  added  three 
strings  to  the  harp,  which  till  then  had  but  four.  He 
flourished  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
Homer. 

f  Xenophon  says,  the  king  who  commanded  the  army 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  and  Mmerva  on  the  frontier  of  hu 
king'om.  Probably  the  muses  were  joined  with  Min- 
erva the  patroness  of  science. 

J  The  true  reason  of  this  was,  in  all  probability,  that 
war  might  be  less  burthensome  to  them ;  for  to  render 
them  bold  and  warlike  was  the  reigning  passion  of 
their  legislator.  Under  thisarticle  we  may  add,  that 
tliey  were  forbidden  to  remain  long  encamped  in  the 
Sk"e  place,  as  well  to  hinder  theirbeing  surprised,  as 
that  they  might  be  more  troublesome  to  their  enemies, 
by  wasting  every  corner  of  their  country.  They  were 
also  forbidden  to  fight  the  same  enemy  often.  They 
slept  all  night  in  their  armour ;  but  their  outguardt 
were  not  allowed  their  shields,  that,  being  unprovided 
of  defence,  they  might  not  dare  to  sleep.  In  all  expe- 
ditions they  were  carelul  in  the  performance  of  religi- 
ous rites:  and  after  their  evening  nieal  was  over,  the 
soldier*  sung  together  hymns  to  their  gods. 
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garlands  upon  their  heads,  and  the  musicians 
to  play  Castro's  march,  while  himself  began 
the  psean,  which  was  the  signal  to  advance.  It 
Was  at  once  a  solemn  and  dreadful  sight  to  see 
them  measuring  their  steps  to  the  sound  of 
music,  and  without  the  least  disorder  in  their 
ranks  or  tumult  of  spirits,  moving  forward 
cheerfully  and  composedly,  with  harmony  to 
battle.  Neither  fear  nor  rashness  was  likely 
to  approve  men  so  disposed,  possessed  as  they 
were  of  a  firm  presence  of  mind,  with  courage 
and  confidence  of  success,  as  under  the  conduct 
of  heaven.  When  the  king  advanced  against 
the  enemy,  he  had  always  with  him  some  one 
that  had  been  crowned  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece.  And  they  tell  us,  that  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian, when  large  sums  were  offered  him  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  not  enter  the  Olympic 
lists,  refused  them :  having  with  much  difficulty 
thrown  his  antagonist,  one  put  this  question  to 
him,  "  Spartan,  what  will  you  get  by  this  vic- 
tory .'"'  He  answered  with  a  smile,  I  shall 
have  the  honoirr  to  fight  foremost  in  the 
ranks  before  my  prince.  When  they  had 
routed  the  enemy,  they  continued  the  pursuit 
till  they  were  assured  of  the  victory:  after  that 
they  immediately  desisted  5  deeming  it  neither 
generous  nor  worthy  of  a  Grecian  to  destroy 
those  who  made  no  farther  resistance.  This 
was  not  only  a  proof  of  magnanimity,  but  of 
great  service  to  their  cause.  For  when  their 
adversaries  found  that  they  killed  such  as  stood 
it  out,  but  spared  the  fugitives,  they  concluded 
it  was  better  to  fly  than  to  meet  their  fate  upon 
the  spot. 

Hippias  the  sophist  tells  us,  that  Lycurgus 
himself  was  a  man  of  great  personal  valour,  and 
an  experienced  comniander.*  Philostephanus 
also  ascribes  to  him  the  first  division  of  caval- 
ry into  troops  of  fifty,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
a  square  body.  But  Demetrius  the  Phalcrean 
says,  that  he  never  had  any  military  employ- 
ment, and  that  there  was  the  profoundest  peace 
imaginable  when  he  established  the  constitution 
of  Sparta.  His  providing  for  a  cessation  of 
arms  during  the  Olympic  games  is  likewise  a 
mark  of  the  humane  and  peaceable  man.  Some, 
however,  acquaint  us,  and  among  the  rest  Her- 
mippus,  that  Lycurgus  at  first  had  no  commu- 
nication with  Iphitus;  but  coming  that  way, 
and  happening  to  be  a  spectator,  he  heard  be- 
hind him  a  human  voice  (as  he  thought)  which 
expressed  some  wonder  and  displeasure  that 
he  did  not  put  hia  countrymen  upon  resorting 
to  so  great  an  assembly.  He  turned  round  im- 
mediately, to  discover  whence  the  voice  came, 
and  as  there  was  no  man  to  be  seen,  concluded 
k  was  from  heaven.  He  joined  Iphitus, 
therefore  ;  and  ordering,  along  with  him,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  festival,  rendered  it  more 
magnificent  and  lasting. 

The  discipline  of  the  LacedaEmonians  con- 
linued  after  they  were  arrived  at  years  of  ma- 
turity. For  no  man  was  at  liberty  to  hve  as  he 
pleased;  the  city  being  like  one  great  camp, 
where  all  had  their  stated  allowance,  and  knew 
their  public  charge,  each  man  concluding  that 

*  Xenophon,  in  his  treatise  of  tht  Spartan  common- 
Weallh,  says,  Lycureus  brought  military  discipline  to 
great  perfection,  anil  gives  us  a  detail  of  his  regulations 
«nd  improvement  in  the  art  of  war;  some  of  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note 


Tie  teas  bom,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  coun- 
try.    Hence,  if  they  had  no  particular  orders- 
they  employed  themselves  in  inspecting  the 
boys,  and  teaching  them  something  useful,  or 
in  learning  of  those  that  were  older  than  them- 
selves.    One  of  the  greatest  privileges  that 
Lycurgus  procured  for  his  countrymen,  was  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure,  the  consequence  of  lui 
forbidding  them  to  exercise  any  mechanic  trade. 
It  was  not  worth  their  while  to  take  great  pains 
to  raise  a  fortune,  since  riches  there  were  of 
no  account:   and  the  Helotes,  who  tilled  the 
ground,  were  answerable  for  the  produce  above- 
mentioned.     To  this  purpose  we  have  a  story 
of  a  Lacedaemonian,  who,  happening  to  be  at 
Athens  where  the  court  sat,  was  informed  of  a 
man  who  was  fined  for  idleness;  and  when  the 
poor  fellow  was  returning  home  in  great  dejec- 
tion, attended  by  his  condoling  friends,  he  de- 
sired the  company  to  show  him  the  person  that 
was  condemned  for  keeping  np  his  dignity. 
So  much  beneath  them  they  reckoned  all  atten- 
tion to  mechanic  arts,  and  all  desire  cf  riches! 
Lawsuits  were  banished  from  Lacedaemon 
with  money.  The  Spartans  knew  neither  riches 
nor  poverty,  but  possessed  an  equal  competen- 
cy, and  had  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  supplying 
their  few  wants.    Hence,  when  they  were  not 
engaged  in  war,  their  time  was  taken  up  with 
dancing,  feasting,  htmting,  or  meeting  to  exer- 
cise, or  converse.    They  went  not  to  market 
under  thirty  years  of  age,*  all  their  necessory 
concerns  being  managed  by  their  relations  and 
adopters.    Nor  was  it  reckoned  a  credit  to  the 
old  to  be  seen  sauntering  in  the  majket-place; 
it  was  deemed  more  suitable  for  them  to  pass 
great  part  of  the  day  in  the  schools  of  exercise, 
or  places  of  conversation .    Their  discourse  sel- 
dom turned  upon  money,  or  business,  or  trade, 
but  upon  the  praise  of  the  excellent,  or  the  coc- 
tempt  of  the  worthless;   and  the  last  was  ex- 
pressed with  that  pleasantry  and  humour,  which 
conveyed  instruction  and  correction  without 
seeming  to  intend  it.     Nor  was  Lycurgus  him- 
self immoderately  severe  in  his  manner;  but,  aa 
Sosibius  tells  us,  he  dedicated  a  little  statue  to 
the  god  of  laughter  in  each  hall.    He  considered 
faoetiousness  as  a  seasoning  of  the  hard  exer- 
cise and  diet,  and  therefore  ordered  it  to  take 
place  on  all  proper  occasions,  in  their  common 
entertainments  and  parlies  of  pleasure. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  taught  his  citizens  to 
think  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  to  live  by 
(or  for)  themselves.  Like  bees,  they  acted 
with  one  impulse  for  the  pubUc  good,  and 
always  assembled  about  their  prince.  They 
were  possessed  with  a  thirst  of  honour  and  en- 
thusiasm bordering  upon  insanity,  and  had  not 
a  wish  but  for  their  country.  These  sentiments 
are  confirmed  by  some  of  their  aphorisms. 
When  Paedaretus  lost  his  election  for  one  of 
the  three  hundred,  he  went  away  rejoicing  thai 
there  were  three  hundred  better  men  than 
himselffound  in  the  city.\  Pisistratidas  going 

*  This  also  is  said  to  have  been  the  age  when  they 
began  to  serre  in  the  army.  But  as  they  were  obliged 
to  forty  years'  service  before  the  law  exempted  them 
from  going  into  the  6eld,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
those  writers  who  think  that  the  military  age  is  not 
well  ascertained. 

t  Xenophon  says,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  ephori'^ 
appoint  three  officers,  each  of  whom  was  to  leUct  • 
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vith  tome  others,  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Persia's  lieutenants,  was  asked  whether  they 
cuae  with  a  pubhc  commission,  or  on  their  own 
iccount,  to  which  he  answered,  If  succes^ul, 
for  tht  public;  if  unsucces^il,J'or  otir selves. 
Agrileonis,  the  mother  of  Brasidas,*  asking 
bome  Arophipohtans  that  waited  upon  her  at 
her  house,  whether  Brasidas  died  honourably 
and  as  became  a  Spartan?  they  greatly  extolled 
his  merit,  and  said  there  was  not  such  a  man 
left  in  Sparta;  whereupon  she  replied,  Say 
not  so,  my  friends ;  Jbr  Brasidas  teas  indeed 
a  man  of  honour,  but  Lacedxmon  can  boast 
qfmany  better  men  than  he. 

The  senate,  as  I  said  before,  consisted  at 
first  of  those  that  were  assistants  to  Lycurgus 
in  his  great  enterprize.  Afterwards,  to  fill  up 
iny  vacancy  that  might  happen,  he  ordered  the 
most  worthy  men  to  be  selected,  of  those  that 
were  full  threescore  years  old.  This  was  the 
most  respectable  dispute  in  the  world,  and  the 
contest  was  truly  glorious:  for  it  was  not  who 
should  be  the  swiftest  among  the  swiA,  or  strong- 
est of  the  strong,  but  who  was  the  wisest  and 
best  among  the  good  and  wise.  He  who  had  the 
preference  was  to  bear  this  mark  of  superior 
excellence  through  life,  this  great  authority, 
which  put  into  his  hands  the  lives  and  honour 
of  the  citizens,  and  every  other  important  af- 
fair .  The  manner  of  the  election  was  this : 
When  the  people  were  assembled,  some  per- 
sons appointed  for  the  purpose  were  shut  up 
ill  a  room  near  the  place;  where  they  could 
neither  see  nor  be  seen,  and  only  hear  the 
shouts  of  the  constituents  rf  for  by  them  they 
decided  this  and  most  other  affairs.  Each 
candidate  walked  silently  through  the  assem- 
bly, one  after  another,  according  to  lot.  Those 
that  were  shut  up  had  writing  tables,  in  which 
they  set  down  in  different  columns  the  number 
and  loudness  of  the  shouts,  without  knowing 
who  they  were  for;  only  they  marked  them  as 
first,  second,  third,  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  competitors.  He  that  had  the 
most  and  loudest  acclamations,  was  declared 
duly  elected.  Then  he  was  crowned  with  a 
garland,  and  went  round  to  give  thanks  to  the 
gods:  a  number  of  young  men  followed,  striv- 
ing which  should  extol  him  most,  and  the 
women  celebrated  his  virtues  in  their  songs, 
and  blessed  his  worthy  life  and  conduct. 
£ach  of  his  relations  offered  him  a  repast,  and 
their  address  on  the  occasion  was,  Sparta 
honours  you  with  this  collation.  When  he 
had  finished  the  procession,  he  went  to  the 
common  table,  and  lived  as  before.  Only  two 
portions  were  set  before  him,  one  of  which  he 
carried  away :  and  as  all  the  women  related  to 
him  attended  at  the  gates  of  the  public  hall,  he 
called  her  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest   es- 

hundred  men,  the  best  he  could  find  ;  and  it  was  a  point 
•f  great  emulation  to  be  one  of  these  three  hundred. 

*  Brasidas,  the  Lacedxmonian general,  defeated  the 
Athenians  in  a  battle  fought  near  Amphipolis,  a  town 
ef  Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  but  lost 
his  life  in  tbe  action.     Thucydid.  lib.  t. 

f  .\5  this  w-as  a  tumultuary  and  uncertain  way  of  de- 
ciding who  had  the  majority,  they  were  often  obliged 
Ui  wijaratc  the  people  aud  count  the  TOles.  Aristoile 
tliinks  Ihat  in  such  a  case  persons  should  not  offer 
tliemwlves  candidates,  or  solicit  the  oflRce  or  employ- 
ment.  but  be  called  to  it  merely  for  their  abilities  4n  J 
theif  merit. 


teem,  and  presented  her  with  the  portion,  say- 
ing at  the  same  time.  That  which  I  received 
as  a  mark  of  honour,  I  give  to  you.  Then 
she  was  conducted  home  with  great  applause 
by  the  rest  of  the  women. 

Lycurgus  likewise  made  good  regulations 
with  respect  to  burials.  In  the  first  place,  to 
take  away  all  superstition,  he  ordered  the 
dead  to  be  buried  in  the  city,  and  even  per 
mitted  their  monuments  to  be  erected  near  the 
temples;  accustoming  the  youth  to  such  sights 
from  their  infancy,  that  they  might  have  no 
uneasiness  from  them,  nor  any  horror  foi 
death,  as  if  people  were  polluted  with  the  touch 
of  a  dead  body,  or  with  treading  upon  a  grave. 
In  the  next  place,  he  suffered  nothing  to  ba 
buried  with  the  corpse,  except  the  red  cloth 
and  the  olive  leaves  in  which  it  was  wrapped.* 
Nor  would  he  suffer  the  relations  to  insciibe 
any  names  upon  the  tombs,  except  of  those  men 
that  fell  in  battle,  or  those  women  who  died  in 
some  sacred  office.  He  fixed  eleven  days  for 
the  lime  of  mourning :  on  the  twelfth  they  were 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  after  offering  sacrifice  to 
Ceres.  No  part  of  life  was  left  vacant  and 
unimproved,  but  even  with  their  necessary  ac- 
tions he  interwove  the  praise  of  virtue  and  the 
contempt  of  vice :  and  he  so  filled  the  city  with 
living  examples,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible, 
for  persons  who  had  these  from  their  infancy 
before  their  eyes,  not  to  be  drawn  and  formed 
to  honour. 

For  the  same  reason  he  would  not  permit  all 
that  desued  it,  to  go  abroad  and  see  other  coun- 
tries, lest  they  should  contract  foreign  manners, 
gain  traces  of  a  hfe  of  little  discipline,  and  of 
a  different  form  of  government.  He  forbid 
strangers  toof  to  resort  to  Sparta,  who  could 
not  assign  a  good  reason  for  their  coming ;  not, 
as  Thucydides  says,  out  of  fear  they  should 
imitate  the  constitution  of  that  city,  and  make 
Improvements  in  virtue,  but  lest  they  should 
teach  his  own  people  some  evil.  For  along 
with  foreigners  come  new  subjects  of  dis- 
course ;J  new  discourse  produces  new  opinions; 
and  from  these  there  necessarily  spring  new 
passions  and  desires,  which,  like  discords  in 
music,  would  disturb  the  established  govern- 
ment. He,  therefore,  thought  it  more  expedi- 
ent for  the  city,  to  keep  out  of  it  corrupt  cus- 
toms and  manners,  than  even  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  a  pestilence. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  can  perceive  no  vestigei 
of  a  disregard  to  right  and  wrong,  which  ia 
the  fault  some  people  find  with  the  laws  of  Ly 
curgus,  allowing  them  well  enough  calculated 
to  produce  valour,  but  not  to  promote  justice. 

*  .£Iian  tells  us  (I.  vi.  c.  6.)  that  not  all  the  citizeni 
indifferently  were  buried  in  the  red  cloth  and  olive 
leaves,  but  only  such  as  bad  distinguithed  themselves 
particularly  in  the  field. 

f  He  received  with  pleasure  such  strangers  as  came 
and  submitted  to  his  laws,  and  assigned  them  shares  of 
land,  which  they  could  not  alienate.  Indeed,  the  lotj 
of  all  the  citizens  were  unalienable. 

I  Xenophon,  who  was  an  ejre-witness,  imputes  the 
changes  in  the  Spartan  disciphne  to  foreign  manners. 
But  10  fact  they  had  a  deeper  root.  When  the  La- 
cedxmonians,  instead  of  keeping  to  their  lawgiver'* 
injunction,  only  to  defend  their  own  country,  aud  to 
make  no  conquests,  carried  their  victorious  arms  over 
all  Greece  and  into  Asia  itself,  then  foreign  gold  and 
foreign  manners  came  iniu  Sparta,  corrupted  the  sim- 
plirilr  uf  his  iostitutious,  aud  at  last  overtui  ued  that 
republic 
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Periiaps  it  was  the  Cj-yptia,*  as  they  called  it, 
or  ambuscade,  if  that  was  really  one  of  this 
lawgiver's  institutions,  as  Aristotle  says  it  was, 
which  gave  Plato  so  bad  an  impression  both 
of  Lycurgus  and  his  laws.  The  governors  of 
the  youth  ordered  the  shrewdest  of  them  from 
time  to  time  to  disperse  themselves  in  the 
country,  provided  only  with  daggers  and  some 
necessary  provisions.  In  the  day-time  they  hid 
themselves,  and  rested  in  the  most  private 
places  they  could  find,  but  at  night  they  sallied 
out  into  the  roads,  and  killed  all  the  Helotes 
they  could  meet  with.  Nay,  sometimes  by  day, 
they  fell  upon  them  in  the  fields,  and  murdered 
the  ablest  and  strongest  of  them.  Thucydides 
relates  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  that  the  Spartans  selected  such  of  them 
as  were  distinguished  for  their  courage,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  or  more,  declared 
them  free,  crowned  them  with  garlands,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  temples  of  the  gods; 
but  soon  after  they  all  disappeared;  and  no 
one  could  either  then  or  since,  give  account  in 
what  manner  they  were  destroyed.  Aristotle 
particularly  says,  that  the  ephori,  as  soon  as 
they  were  invested  in  their  office,  declared  war 
against  the  Helotes,  that  they  might  be  mas- 
sacred under  pretence  of  law.  In  other 
respects  they  treated  them  with  great  inhu- 
manity: sometimes  they  made  them  drink  till 
they  were  intoxicated,  and  in  that  condition 
led  them  into  the  public  halls,  to  shew  the 
young  men  what  drunkenness  was.  They  or- 
dered them  to  sing  mean  songs,  and  to 
dance  ridiculous  dances,  but  not  to  meddle 
with  any  that  were  genteel  and  graceful.  Thus 
they  tell  us,  that  when  the  Thebans  afterwards 
invaded  Laconia,  and  took  a  great  number  of 
the  Helotes  prisoners,  they  ordered  them  to 
sing  the  odes  of  Terpander,  Aleman,  or  Spen- 
don  the  Lacedaemonian,  but  they  excused  them- 
selves, alleging  that  it  was  forbidden  by  their 
masters.  Those  who  say,  that  a  freeman  in 
Sparta  was  most  a  freeman,  and  a  slave  most 
a  slave,  seem  well  to  have  considered  the  dif- 

*  The  cruelty  of  the  Lacedaemonians  towards  the 
Helotes,  is  frequently  spoken  of,  and  generally  de- 
cried by  all  authors;  though  Plutarch,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Spartans,  endeavours  to  palliate 
It  as  much  as  may  be.  These  poor  wretches  were 
marked  out  for  slaves  in  their  dress,  their  gesture, 
and,  in  short,  in  every  thing.  They  wore  dog-skin 
bonnets  and  sheep-skin  vests;  they  were  forbidden 
to  learn  any  liberal  art,  or  to  perform  any  act  worthy 
of  their  masters.  Once  a  day  they  received  a  certain 
number  of  stripes,  for  fear  they  should  forget  they  were 
slaves:  and,  to  crown  all,  they  were  liable  to  this 
a'yptia,  which  viias  sure  to  be  executed  on  all  such  as 
Bjoke,  looked  or  walked  like  freemen;  a  cruel  and 
ui. necessary  expedient,  and  unworthy  of  a  virtuous 
people.  The  ephori,  indeed,  declared  war  against 
them.  Against  whom  ?  why,  against  poor  naked  slaves, 
who  tilled  their  lands,  dressed  their  food,  and  did  all 
tho^e  offices  for  them,  which  they  were  too  proud  to 
do  for  themselves.  Plutarch,  according  to  custom,  en- 
deavours to  place  all  this  cruelty  far  Tower  than  the 
times  of  Lycurgus:  and  alleges  that  it  was  introduced 
Oil  account  of  the  JfeWcs  joining  with  the  Mcssenians 
after  a  terrible  earthquake,  that  happened  about  467 
yiars  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  wherely  a  great  part 
of  I.acedaemoii  was  overthrown,  and  in  which  above 
tv.rnty  thousand  Spartans  perished.  But  MVnn  tells 
U!  expressly,  (Hist.  Var.  1.  iii. )  that  it  was  the  com- 
mon ojilnion  in  Greece,  that  this  very  earthquake  was 
a  ividgment  from  heaven  upon  the  'Spartans  for  treat- 
ing lho.se  Helotes  with  such  inhumanity. 


ference  of  states.  But  in  my  opinion,  It  wuia 
aftertimes  that  these  cruelties  took  place 
among  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  chiefly  after  the 
great  earthquake,  when,  as  history  informs  us, 
the  Helotes,  joining  the  Messenians,  attacked 
them,  did  infinite  damage  to  the  country,  and 
brought  the  city  to  the  greatest  extremity.  I 
can  never  ascribe  to  Lycurgus  so  abominable 
an  act  as  that  of  the  ambuscade.  I  would 
judge  in  this  case  by  the  mildness  and  justice 
which  appeared  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  to 
which  also  the  gods  gave  their  sanction. 

When  his  principal  institutions  had  takec 
root  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
government  was  come  to  such  maturity  as  to 
be  able  to  support  and  preserve  itself,  then,  as 
Plato  says  of  the  Deity,  that  he  rejoiced  when 
he  had  created  the  world,  and  given  it  its  first 
motion;  so  Lycurgus  was  charmed  with  the 
beauty  and  greatness  of  his  political  establish- 
ment, when  he  saw  it  exemplified  in  fact,  and 
move  on  in  due  order.  He  was  next  desirous 
to  make  it  immortal,  so  far  as  human  wisdom 
could  effect  it,  and  to  deliver  it  down  un- 
changed to  the  latest  times.  For  this  purpose 
he  assembled  all  the  people,  and  told  them, 
the  provisions  he  had  already  made  for  the 
state  were  indeed  sufficient  for  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, but  the  greatest  and  most  important 
matter  was  still  behind,  which  he  could  net 
disclose  to  them  till  he  had  consulted  the 
oracle ;  that  they  must  therefore  inviolably  ob- 
serve his  laws,  without  altering  any  thing  in 
them,  till  he  returned  from  Delphi ;  and  then 
he  would  acquaint  them  with  the  pleasure  oi 
Apollo.  When  they  had  all  promised  to  do 
so,  and  desired  him  to  set  forward,  he  took  an 
oath  of  the  kings  and  senators,  and  afterwards 
of  all  the  citizens,  that  they  would  abide  by 
the  present  establishment  till  Lycurgus  came 
back.     He  then  took  his  journey  to  Delphi. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  consulted  the  oracle,  whether 
his  laws  were  sufficient  to  promote  virtue,  and 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  state.  Apollo 
answered,  that  the  laws  were  excellent,  and 
that  the  city  which  kept  to  the  constitution  he 
had  established,  would  be  the  most  glorious  in 
the  world.  This  oracle  Lycurgus  took  down 
in  writing,  and  sent  it  to  Sparta.  He  then 
offered  another  sacrifice,  and  embraced  his 
friends  and  his  son,  determined  never  to  release 
his  citizens  from  their  oath,  but  voluntarily 
there  to  put  a  period  to  his  Ufe  ;*  while  he  was 
yet  of  an  age  when  life  was  not  a  burden, 
when  death  was  not  desirable,  and  while  he 
was  not  unhappy  in  any  one  circumstance. 
He,  therefore,  destroyed  himself  by  abstaining 
from  food,  persuaded  that  the  very  death  of 
lawgivers  should  have  its  use,  and  their  e.vit, 
so  far  from  being  insignificant,  have  its  share 
of  virtue,  and  be  considered  as  a  great  action 
To  him,  indeed,  whose  performances  were  so 
illustrious,  the  conclusion  of  life  was  the  crown 
of  happiness,  and  his  death  was  left  guardian 
of  those  invaluable  blessings  he  liad  procured 
his  countrymen  through  life,  as  they  had  taken 
an  oath  not  to  depart  from  his  establishment 
till  his  return.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  hia 
expectations.  Sparta  continued  superior  to  the 
rest  of  Greece,  both  in  its  government  at  homs 

■•  Yet  Lucicn  says  that  Lycurgus  died  at  the  age  of  83. 
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MUX  reputation  abroad,  so  long  as  it  retained 
the  institution  ot'  Lycurgus  :  and  this  it  did 
during  tiie  space  of  five  hundred  years,  and  the 
reign  of  fourteen  successive  kings,  down  to 
Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus.  As  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  ephori,  it  wis  so  far  from 
weakening  the  constitution,  that  it  gave  it  ad- 
ditional vigour,  and  though  it  seemed  to  be  es- 
tablished in  favour  of  the  people,  it  strength- 
ened the  aristocracy.* 

But  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  money  found  its  way 
into  Sparta,  and  with  money  came  its  insepara- 
ble attendant — avarice.  This  was  by  means 
of  Lysander  ;  who,  though  himself  incapable 
of  bemg  corrupted  by  money,  filled  his  country 
with  the  love  of  it,  and  with  luxury  too.  He 
brought  both  gold  and  silver  from  the  wars,t 
and  thereby  broke  through  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus.  While  these  were  in  force,  Sparta  was 
not  so  much  under  the  political  regulations  of  a 
commonwealth,  as  the  strict  rules  of  a  philoso- 
phic life  J  and  as  the  poets  feign  of  Hercules, 
that  only  with  a  club  and  lion's  skin  he  travel- 
led over  the  world,  clearing  it  of  lawless  ruf- 
fians and  cruel  tyrants  ;  so  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  a  piece  of  parchmentj  and  coarse  coat 
kept  Greece  in  a  voluntary  obedience,  destroy- 
ed usurpation  and  tyranny  in  the  states,  put  an 
end  to  wars,  and  laid  seditions  asleep,  very 
^flen  withont  either  shield  or  lance,  and  only 
Dy  sending  one  ambassador;  to  whose  direc- 
tions all  parties  concerned  immediately  sub- 
mitted. Thus  bees,  when  their  prince  appears, 
compose  their  quarrels  and  unite  In  one  swarm. 
So  much  did  justice  and  good  government 
prevail  in  that  state,  that  I  am  surprised  at 
those  who  say,  the  Lacedaemonians  knew  in- 
deed how  to  obey,  but  not  how  to  govern;  and 
on  this  occasion  quote  the  saying  of  king 
Theopompus,  who,  when  one  told  him,  that 
Sparta  teas  preserved  by  the  good  adminis- 

*  After  all  this  pompous  account,  Plutarch  himself 
acknowledges,  that  authors  are  not  well  agreed,  how 
aiid  where  this  great  man  died.  That  he  starred  him- 
■elf  is  improbable;  but  tliat  he  returned  no  more  to 
his  country,  seems  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his 
manner  of  acting,  as  well  as  to  the  current  of  history. 

t  Xenophon  acquaints  us,  that  when  Lysander  had 
taken  Athens,  he  sent  to  Sparta  many  rich  spoils  and 
4"0  talents  of  silver.  The  coming  of  this  huge  mats 
of  wealth  created  great  disputes  at  Sparta.  Many 
celebrated  Lysander's  praises,  and  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly at  this  good  fortune,  as  they  called  it;  others, 
who  were  better  acquaiuted  with  the  nature  of  things, 
■nd  with  their  constitution,  were  of  quite  another 
opinion:  they  looked  upon  the  receipt  of  this  treasure 
ks  an  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus;  and 
Ihcy  expressed  their  apprehensions  loudly,  that,  in 
process  of  time,  they  might,  by  a  change  in  their  man- 
ners, pay  infinitely  more  for  this  money  than  it  was 
worth.     The  event  justified  their  fears. 

;  This  was  the  snjtale,  the  nature  and  use  of  which 
Plutarch  explains  in  the  life  of  Lysander.  He  tells 
IS,  that  when  the  magistrates  gave  their  commission 
to  any  admiral  or  general,  they  took  two  round  nieces 
of  wood,  both  exactly  equal  in  breadth  and  thictcness; 
(Thucydides  adds,  that  they  were  smooth  and  long:) 
one  they  kept  themse'n-es,  the  other  was  delivered  to 
their  officer.  When  they  had  any  thing  of  moment, 
which  they  would  secretly  convey  to  him,  they  cut  a 
long  narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  and  rolling  it  about 
their  own  sUff,  one  fold  close  upon  another,  they 
wrote  their  business  on  it:  when  they  had  written 
what  they  had  to  say,  they  took  off  the  parchment,  and 
•ent  it  to  the  general;  and  he  applying  it  to  his  own 
ItaflT,  the  characters  <vluch  before  were  confused  and 
■nintelligible,  appeared  then  very  plainly. 


tratio-  of  its  kings,  replied,  nay,  rather  &y 
the  bedience  qf  their  subjects.  It  is  certain 
that  people  will  not  continue  pliant  to  those 
who  know  not  how  to  command  ;  but  it  is  the 
part  of  a  good  governor  to  teach  obedience 
He,  who  knows  how  to  lead  well,  is  sure  to  be 
well  followed :  and  as  it  is  by  the  art  of  horse- 
manship that  a  horse  is  made  gentle  and  trac- 
table, so  it  is  by  the  abilities  of  him  that  fiila 
the  throne  that  the  people  become  ductile  and 
submissive.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  that  fieople  did  not  only  en- 
dure, but  even  desired  to  be  their  subjects. 
They  asked  not  of  them,  either  ships,  money, 
or  troops,  but  only  a  Spartan  general.  When 
they  had  received  him,  they  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  honour  and  respect ;  so  Gylippus 
was  revered  by  the  Sicilians,  Brasidas  by  the 
Chalcidians,  Lysander,  Callicratidas,  and  Age- 
silaus  by  all  the  people  of  Asia.  These,  and 
such  as  these,  wherever  they  came,  were  called 
moderators  and  reformers,  both  of  the  magis 
trates  and  people,  and  Sparta  itself  was  con- 
sidered as  a  school  of  discipline,  where  the 
beauty  of  life  and  political  order  were  taught 
in  the  utmost  perfection.  Hence  Stratoni- 
cus  seems  facetiously  enough  to  have  said, 
that  he  would  order  the  Athenians  to  have  the 
conduct  of  mysteries  and  processions;  the 
Elenns  to  preside  in  games,  as  their  particu- 
lar province;  and  the  hacedeemonians  to  be 
beaten,  if  the  other  did  amiss.*  This  was 
spoken  in  jest :  but  Antisthenes,  one  of  the 
scholars  of  Socrates,  said  (more  seriously)  of 
the  Thebans,  when  he  saw  them  pluming  them- 
selves upon  their  success  at  Leuctra,  They 
were  just  like  so  many  school-boys  rejoicing 
that  they  had  beaten  their  master. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  principal  design  of 
Lycurgus,  that  his  city  should  govern  many 
others,  but  he  considered  its  happiness  like 
that  of  a  private  man,  as  fowing  from  virtue 
and  self-consistency :  he  therefore  so  ordered 
and  disposed  it,  that  by  the  freedom  and  sobri- 
ety of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  having  a  suffi- 
ciency within  themselves,  its  continuance 
might  be  the  more  secure.  Plato,  Diogenes, 
Zeno,  and  other  writers  upon  government,  have 
taken  Lycurgus  for  their  model:  and  these 
have  attained  great  praise,  though  they  left 
only  an  idea  of  something  excellent.  Yet  he, 
who,  not  in  idea  and  in  words,  but  in  fact  pro- 
duced a  most  inimitable  form  of  government 
and  by  shewing  a  whole  city  of  philosophers,t 
confounded  those  who  imagine  that  the  so  much 
talked  ot  strictness  of  a  philosophic  bfe  is  im- 
practicable; he,  I  say,  stands  in  the  rank  of 
glory  far   beyond  the  founders  of  all  the  other 


■*  Because  the  teachers  should  be  answerable  for  the 
faults  of  their  pupils.  The  pleasantry  of  the  obser- 
vation seems  to  be  this.  That  as  the  Laceda;moniana 
used  to  punish  the  parents  or  adopters  of  those  young 
people  that  behaved  amiss;  now  that  they  were  ihw 
instructors  of  other  nations,  they  should  suffer  for 
their  faults.  Bryan's  Latin  text  has  it,  that  the  Lare- 
daemoniani  should  beat  them — But  there  is  no  jukt  ia 
that. 

t  Aristotle  and  Plato  differ  in  this  from  Plutarch. 
Even  Polybius,  who  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  th 
the  Spartan  government,  allows,  that,  tlioueh  the 
Spartans,  considered  as  individuals,  were  v  Tte  and 
virtuous,  yet  in  their  collective  capacity  they  paid  but 
Ultle  regard  to  justice  and  moderation. 
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Grecian  states.*  Therefore  Aristotle  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  honours  paid  him  in  Lace- 
da  mon  were  far  beneath  his  merit.  Yet  those 
honours  weie  very  great;  for  he  has  a  temple 
there,  and  they  offer  him  a  yearly  sacrifice,  as 
a  god.  It  is  also  said,  that  when  his  remains 
were  brought  home,  his  tomb  was  struck  with 
lightning:  a  seal  of  divinity  which  no  other 
man,  however  eminent,  has  had,  except  Euri- 
pides, who  died  and  was  buried  at  Arethusa  in 
Macedonia.  This  was  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction and  triumph  to  the  friends  of  Euripides, 
that  the  same  thing  should  befall  him  after 
death,  which  had  formerly  happened  to  the 
most  venerable  of  men,  and  the  most  favoured 
of  heaven.  Some  say,  Lycurgus  died  at 
Cirrha;  but  Apollothemis  will  have  it,  that  he 
was  brought  to  Ehs  and  died  there;  and  Ti- 
maeus  and  Aristoxenus  write,  that  he  ended  his 
days  in  Crete;  nay,  Aristoxenus  adds,  that  the 


Cretans  shew  his  tomb  at  Pergamia,  neai  the 
high  road.  We  are  told,  he  left  an  only  sea 
named  Antiorus :  and  as  he  died  without  issue, 
the  family  was  extinct.  His  friends  and  rela- 
tions observed  his  anniversary,  which  subsistet} 
for  many  ages,  and  the  days  on  which  they 
met  for  that  purpose  they  called  LycurgidsB 
Aristocrates,  the  son  of  Hipparchus,  relates, 
that  the  friends  of  Lycurgus,  with  whom  ha 
sojourned,  and  at  last  died  in  Crete,  burned 
his  body,  and,  at  his  request,  threw  his  ashes 
into  the  sea.  Thus  he  guarded  against  tho 
possibility  of  his  remaini  being  brought  back 
to  Sparta  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  lest  they 
should  then  think  themselves  released  from 
their  oath,  on  the  pretence  that  he  was  return- 
ed, and  make  innovations  in  the  govern, 
ment.  This  is  what  we  had  to  say  of  Ly. 
curgus. 


NUMA. 


There  is  likewise  a  great  diversity  amongst 
historians  about  the  time  in  which  king  Numa 
lived,  though  some  famihes  seem  to  trace  their 
genealogy  up  to  him  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
However,  a  certain  writer  called  Clodius,  in 
his  emendations  of  cluonology,  affirms,  that 
the  ancient  archives  were  destroyed  when 
Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls;  and  that 
those  which  are  now  shewn  as  such,  were 
forged  in  favour  of  some  persons  who  wanted 
to  stretch  their  lineage  far  back,  and  to  deduce 
it  from  the  most  illustrious  houses.  Some  say, 
that  Numa  was  the  scholar  of  Pythagoras ;t 
but  others  contend,  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  Grecian  literature,  either  alleging, 
that  his  own  genius  was  sufficient  to  conduct 
hiiTT^to  excellence,  or  that  he  was  instructed 
by  some  barbarian  philosopher  superior  to 
Pythagoras.  Some,  again,  affirm,  that  Pytha- 
goras of  Samos  flourished  about  five  genera- 
tions below  the  times  of  Numa:  but  that  Py- 
thagoras the  Spartan,  who  won  the  prize  at 
tlie  Olympic  race  in  the  sixteenth  Olympiad 
(about  the  third  year  of  which  it  was  that  Nu- 
ma came  to  the  throne,)  travelling  into  Italy, 
became  acquainted  with  that  prince,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  regulating  the  government. 
Hence  many  Spartan  customs,  taught  by  Py- 

•  Solon,  though  a  person  of  a  different  temper,  was 
DO  less  disinterested  than  Lycurgus.  He  settled  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  refused  the  sorereienty 
when  offered  him,  travelled  to  avoid  the  importunities 
of  his  countrvmen,  opposed  tyranny  in  his  old  age, 
WkI  when  he  found  his  opposition  vain,  went  into  vol- 
untary eiile.  Lycurgus  and  Solon  were  both  great 
Bi'ii;  but  the  former  had  the  stronger,  the  latter  the 
mihlt-r  geniu>;  the  effects  of  which  appeared  in  the 
fommnnwealths  thoy  founded. 

t  Pythagoras  the  philosopher  went  not  into  Italy 
till  till  rtifii  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  which  was  in  the 
Sfiy  first  ()lyni[)iail,  and  font  generations  (as  Diony- 
lius  of  Ualicaniassus  tells  us)  ifier  Numa. 


thagoras,  were  intermiied  with  the  Roman 

But  this  mixture  might  have  another  cause,  as 
Numa  was  of  Sabine  extraction,  and  the  Sa» 
bines  declared  themselves  to  have  been  a 
Lacedaemonian  colony.*  It  is  difficult,  how 
ever,  to  adjust  the  times  exactly,  particularly 
those  that  are  only  distinguished  with  the 
names  of  the  Olympic  conquerors;  of  which 
we  are  told,  Hippias,  the  Elean,  made  a  col- 
lection at  a  late  period,  without  sufficient 
vouchers.  We  shall  now  relate  what  we  have 
met  with  most  remarkable  concerning  Numa, 
beginning  from  that  point  of  time  which  is 
most  suitable  to  our  purpose. 

It  was  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  of  the  reign  of  Romu- 
lus, on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  July 
(which  day  is  now  called  ^\'onse  Caprotinx) 
when  that  prince  went  out  of  the  city  to  offer  a 
solemn  sacrifice  at  a  place  called  the  GoaVs- 
JMarsh,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  great 
part  of  the  people.  Suddenly  there  happened 
a  great  alteration  in  the  air,  and  the  clouds  burst 
in  a  storm  of  wind  and  hail.  The  rest  of  tho 
assembly  were  struck  with  terror  and  fled,  but 
Romulus  disappeared,  and  could  not  be  found 
either  alive  or  dead.  Upon  this,  the  senators 
fell  under  a  violent  suspicion,  and  a  report 
was  propatgated  agamst  them  among  the  peo- 
ple, that  having  long  been  weary  of  the  yoke 

*  The  same  Dionysius  informs  us,  that  he  found  '.a 
the  history  of  the  Sabines,  that,  while  Lycurguj 
was  guardian  to  his  ntphew  Euromus  (Charilaus  it 
should  be,)  some  of  the  Lacedemonians,  unable  to 
endure  the  severity  of  his  laws,  fled  into  Italy,  and 
settled  first  at  Pometia;  from  whence  several  of  thenj 
removed  into  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and,  uniting 
with  that  people  taught  them  their  customs;  particu- 
larly those  relating  to  the  conduct  of  war,  to  fortitude, 
patience,  and  a  frugal  and  abstemious  manner  of  liv- 
ing. This  colon),  then,  settled  in  Italy  120  yeart  b« 
fore  the  birth  of  Noma- 
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•T  kingly  goTermnent,  and  desirous  to  get  the 
power  into  their  own  hands,  they  had  murder- 
ed the  king  Particularly  as  he  had  treated 
them  for  some  time  in  an  arbitrary  and  impe- 
rious mannbr.  But  they  found  means  to  obvi- 
ate this  suspicion,  by  paying  divine  honours  to 
Romulus  as  a  person  that  had  been  privileged 
from  the  fate  of  other  mortals,  and  was  only 
removed  to  a  happier  scene.  Moreover,  Pro- 
culus,  a  man  of  high  rank,  made  oath  that  he 
saw  Romulus  carried  up  to  heaven  in  complete 
armour,  and  heard  a  voice  commanding  that 
lie  should  be  called  ^uirinus. 

Fresh  disturbances  and  tumults  arose  in  the 
city  about  the  election  of  a  new  king,  the  later 
inhabitants  being  not  yet  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  first,  the  commonalty  fluctuat- 
ing and  unsettled  in  itself,  and  the  patricians 
full  of  animosity  and  jealousies  of  each  other. 
All,  indeed,  agreed  that  a  king  should  be  ap- 
pointed, but  they  differed  and  debated,  not 
only  about  the  person  to  be  fixed  upon,  but 
from  which  of  the  two  nations  he  should  be 
elected.  For  neither  could  they  who,  with 
Romulus,  built  the  city,  endure,  that  the  Sa- 
bines,  who  had  been  admitted  citizens,  and 
obtained  a  share  of  the  lands,  should  attempt  to 
command  those  from  whom  they  had  received 
euch  privileges;  nor  yet  could  the  Sabines  de- 
part from  their  claim  of  giving  a  king  in  their 
turn  to  Rome,  having  this  good  argument  in 
their  favour,  that  upon  the  death  of  Tatius, 
they  had  suffered  Romulus  peaceably  to  enjoy 
the  throne,  without  a  colleague.  It  was  also 
to  be  considered,  that  they  did  not  come  as 
inferiors  to  join  a  superior  people,  but  by  their 
rank  and  number  added  strength  and  dignity 
to  the  city  that  received  them.  These  were 
the  arguments  on  which  they  founded  their 
claims.  Lest  this  dispute  should  produce  an 
Utter  confusion,  whilst  there  was  no  king,  nor 
any  steers-man  at  the  helm,  the  senators  made 
an  order  that  the  hundred  and  fifty  members 
who  composed  their  body,*  should  each,  in 
their  turns,  be  attired  in  the  robes  of  state;  in 
the  room  of  %iirimis,  offer  the  stated  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  and  despatch  the  whole  pub- 
lic business,  six  hours  in  the  day,  and  six  hours 
at  night.  This  distribution  of  time  seemed 
well  contrived,  in  point  of  equality  amongst 
the  regents,  and  the  change  of  power  from 
hand  to  hand  prevented  its  being  obnoxious  to 
the  people,  who  saw  the  same  person  in  one 
day  and  one  night  reduced  from  a  king  to  a 
private  man.  This  occasional  administration 
the  Romans  call  an  Intertegnum. 

But  though  the  matter  was  managed  in  this 
moderate  and  popular  way,  the  senators  could 
not  escape  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of 
the  people,  that  they  were  changing  the  govem- 

*  Accordine  to  our  author  in  the  life  of  Romuloj, 
the  number  ol  ihe  senators  was  200.  Indeed,  Dionjr- 
(ius  says,  that  writers  differed  in  this  particular,  some 
affirming,  that  100  senators  were  added  to  the  original 
number  upon  the  union  of  ttie  Sabines  with  the  Ro- 
mans-, and  others,  that  only  fifty  were  added.  Livy 
fires  the  most  probable  account  of  the  manner  of  the 
nterreenum.  The  senators,  he  says,  divided  them- 
•elves  into  decuries  or  tens.  These  decuries  drew  lots 
which  should  ^OTern  first ;  and  the  decury,  to  whose  lot 
it  fell,  enjoyed  the  supreme  authority  for  fire  days ; 
yet,  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  person  only  of  the  gov- 
-«niin{[  dtrarf  had  the  tatipii  of  soTtrcign  ty  at  a  time. 
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ment  into  an  oligarchy,  and  as  they  had  th« 
direction  of  all  affairs  in  their  hands,''were  un- 
willing to  have  a  king.  At  last  it  was  agreed 
between  the  two  parties,  that  one  nation  should 
choose  a  king  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
other.  This  was  considered  as  the  best  meani 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  present  contention,  and 
of  inspiring  the  king  with  an  affection  for  both 
parties,  since  he  would  be  gracious  to  thebe^ 
because  they  had  elected  him,  and  to  those  aa 
his  kindred  and  coimtrymen.  The  Sabinea 
leaving  the  Romans  to  their  option,  they  pre 
ferred  a  Sabine  king  of  their  own  electing,  to 
a  Roman  chosen  by  the  Sabines.  Consulting, 
therefore,  among  themselves,*  they  fixed  upon 
Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  who  was  not  of 
the  number  of  those  that  had  migrated  to  Rome^ 
but  so  celebrated  for  virtue,  that  the  Sabinea 
received  the  nomination  even  with  greater  ap- 
plause than  the  Romans  themselves.  When 
they  had  acquainted  the  people  with  their  re- 
solution, they  sent  the  most  eminent  person- 
ages of  both  nations  ambassadors,  to  entreat 
him  to  come  and  take  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment. 

Numa  was  of  Cures,  a  considerable  city  of 
the  Sabines,  from  which  the  Romans,  together 
with  the  incorporated  Sabines,  took  the  name 
of  Qtdrites.  He  was  the  son  of  a  person  of 
distinction  named  Pomponius,  and  the  youngest 
of  four  brothers.  It  seemed  to  be  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  gods,  that  he  was  bom  the  twenty 
first  of  April,  the  same  day  that  Rome  waa 
founded  by  Romulus.  His  mind  was  naturally 
disposed  to  virtue;  and  he  still  farther  subdued 
it  by  discipline,  patience,  and  philosophy,  not 
only  purging  it  of  the  grosser  and  most  infamoua 
passions,  but  even  of  that  ambition  and  rapa- 
ciousness  which  was  reckoned  honourable 
amongst  the  barbarians :  persuaded  that  true 
fortitude  consists  in  the  conquest  of  appetites 
by  reason.  On  this  account  he  banished  all 
luxury  and  splendour  from  his  house;  and  both 
the  citizens  and  strangers  found  in  him  a  faith 
ful  counsellor,  and  an  upright  judge.  As  for 
his  hours  of  leisure,  he  spent  them  not  in  the 
pursuits  of  pleasure,  or  schemes  of  profit,  but 
in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  in  rational  in- 
quiries into  their  nature  and  their  power.  His 
name  became  at  length  so  illustrious,  that 
Tatius,  who  was  the  associate  of  Romulus  in 
the  kingdom,  having  an  only  daughter  named 
Tatia,  bestowed  her  upon  him.  He  was  not, 
however,  so  much  elated  with  this  match  as  to 
remove  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  but 
continued  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  pay- 
ing his  attentions  to  his  own  father,  who  was 
now  grown  old.  Tatia  waa  partaker  of  hi* 
retirement,  and  preferred  the  calm  enjoyment 
of  life  with  her  husband  in  privacy,  to  tha 
honours  and  distinction  in  which  she  migh 
have  lived  with  her  father  at  Rome.  Thirteen 
years  after  their  marriage  she  died. 

Numa  then  left  the  society  of  the  city,  and 
passed  his  time  in  wandering  about  alone  in 
the  sacred  groves  and  lawns,  in  the  most  re- 

*  The  irUerrex,  for  the  time  being,  having  sum- 
moned the  people,  addressed  them  tkus :  "  Romans, 
elect  yourselves  a  king;  the  senate  give  their  consent; 
and,  if  you  choose  a  prince  worthy  to  succeed  Romulus, 
the  annate  will  confirm  your  choice."  The  people 
were  so  well  pleased  with  this  condescension  of  t^ 
senate,  that  tbej  remitted  the  choice  to  them. 
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tired  and  solitary  places.  Hence  the  report 
concerning  the  goddess  Egeria  chiefly  took  its 
rise}*  and  it  was  believed  it  was  not  from  any 
inward  sorrow  or  melancholy  turn  that  he 
avoided  human  conversation,  but  from  his 
being  admitted  to  that  which  was  more  vene- 
rable and  excellent,  from  the  honour  he  had 
of  a  familiar  intercourse  with  a  divinity  that 
loved  him,  which  led  him  to  happiness  and 
knowledge  more  than  mortal.  It  is  obvious 
enough,  how  much  this  resembles  many  of  the 
ancient  stories  received  and  delivered  down 
by  the  Phrygians  of  Atys,t  the  Bythenians 
of  Herodotus,  and  the  Arcadians  of  Endy- 
mion:  to  whom  might  be  added  many  others, 
who  were  tiiought  to  have  attained  to  supe- 
rior felicity,  and  to  be  beloved  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  by  the  gods.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  rational  enough  to  suppose,  that  the  deity 
would  not  place  his  affection  upon  horses  or 
birds,  but  rather  upon  human  beings,  eminent- 
ly distinguished  by  virtue;  and  that  he  neither 
dislikes  nor  disdains  to  hold  conversation  with 
a  man  of  wisdom  and  piety.  But  that  a  divinity 
should  be  captivated  with  the  external  beauty 
of  any  human  body  is  irrational  to  believe. 
The  Egyptians,  indeed,  make  a  distinction 
in  this  case,  which  they  think  not  an  absurd 
one,  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
be  impregnated  by  the  approach  of  some  divine 
spirit;  but  that  a  man  can  have  no  corporeal 
intercourse  with  a  goddess.  But  they  do  not, 
however,  consider  that  a  mixture,  be  it  of 
what  sort  it  may,  equally  communicates  its 
being.  In  short,  the  regard  which  the  gods 
have  for  men,  though,  like  a  human  passion,  it 
be  called  love,  must  be  employed  in  forming 
their  manners,  and  raising  them  to  higher  de- 
grees of  virtue.  In  this  sense  we  may  admit 
the  assertion  of  the  poets,  that  Phorbas.J 
Hyacinthus,  and  Admetus,  were  beloved  by 
Apollo;  and  that  Hippolytus,  the  Sicyonian, 

"  Numa's  inclination  to  soHtude,  and  his  custom  of 
retiring  into  tlie  secret  places  of  the  forest  of  Aricia, 
pave  rise  to  several  popular  opinions..  Some  believed 
that  the  nymph  Egeria  herself  dictated  to  him  the 
laws,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  he  established. 
And,  indeed,  he  declared  so  himself,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  divine  sanction  to  them.  But,  as  no  great  man 
is  without  aspersions,  others  have  thought,  that  under 
this  afficted  passion  for  woods  ai;d  caves,  was  conceal- 
ed another  more  real  and  less  chaste.  This^ave  occa- 
lion  to  that  Sarcasm  of  Juvenal,  in  speaking  of  the 
{rove  of  Egeria  {Sat.  iii.  ver.  12.) 

Hie  ubi  nocturnae  Numae  constitnebat  amicse. 
Orid   says,  that  to  remove  her  grief  for  the  loss    of 
Numa,  Diana  chenged  her  into  a  fountain  which  still 
bears  her  name.     Metam.  1.  xv. 

t  Atys  was  said  to  be  beloved  by  the  goddess  Cybele, 
tiid  Endymion  by  Diana;  but  we  believe  there  is  no 
where  else  any  mention  made  of  this  Herodotus,  or 
Rhodotus,  as  Dacier  from  his  manuscript  calls  him. 

t  Phorbas  was  the  son  of  Triopas,  king  of  Argos. 
He  dtlivcrcd  the  Rhodians  from  a  prodigious  number 
of  serpents  that  infested  their  island,  and  particularly 
from  one  furious  dragon  that  had  devoured  a  great 
many  people.  He  was,  therefore,  supposed  to  be 
dear  to  Apollo,  who  had  slain  the  Python.  After  his 
death  he  was  placed  in  the  heavens,  with  the  dragon 
he  had  destroyed,  in  the  constellation  Ophiticus  or 
Serpentnriris. 

Hyacinthus  was  the  son  of  Amyclas,  foundejof  the 
City  of  Amyclae,  near  Sparta.  He  was  .beloved  by 
Apollo  and  Zephyrus,  and  was  killed  in  a  fit  of  jeal- 
ousy by  the  latter,  who,  with  a  puff  of  wind,  caused  a 
^■oit  tlirowD  by  Ap<<llo  to  fall  upon  hit  head.     He  was 


was  equally  in  his  favour;  so  tWat  whenever  he 
sailed  from  Cirrna  to  Sicyon,  the  priestess,  to 
signify  Apollo's  satisfaction,  repeated  thia 
heroic  verse: 

He  comes,  again  the  much-loved  hero  comes. 
It  is  also  fabled,  that  Pan  was  in  love  with 
Pindar,*  on  account  of  his  poetry;  and  that 
Archilochus  and  Hesiod,t  after  their  death, 
were  honoured  by  the  heavenly  powers  for  the 
same  reason.  Sophocles,  too  (as  the  story 
goes),  was  blessed  in  his  lifetime  with  the  con- 
versation of  the  god  .^sculapius,  of  which 
many  proofs  still  remain;  and  another  deity 
procured  liim  burial.J  Now  if  we  admit  that 
these  were  so  highly  favoured,  shall  we  deny 
that  Zaleucus,§  Minos,  Zoroaster,  Numa,  and 
Lycurgus,  kings  and  lawgivers,  were  happy 
in  the  same  respect.''  Nay,  rather  we  shall 
think,  that  the  gods  might  seriously  converse 
with  such  excellent  persons  as  these,  to  instruct 
and  encourage  them  in  their  great  attempts; 
whereas,  if  they  indulged  poets  and  musicians 
in  the  same  grace,  it  must  be  by  way  of  diver- 
sion. To  such  as  are  of  another  opinion,  I 
shall  say,  however,  with  Bacchylides,  The 
loay  is  broad.  For  it  is  no  unplausible  ac- 
count of  the  matter  which  others  give,  when 
they  tell  us,  that  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  other 
great  men,  finding  their  people  difficult  to 
manage,  and  alterations  to  be  made  in  their 
several  governments,  pretended  commissions 
from  heaven  which  were  salutary,  at  least  to 
those  for  whom  they  were  invented. 

Numa  was  now  in  his  fortieth  year,  when 
ambassadors  came  from  Rome  to  make  him  an 
offer  of  the  kingdom.  The  speakers  were 
Proculus  and  Velesus,  whom  the  people  be- 
fore had  cast  their  eyes  upon  for  the  royal  dig- 
nity, the  Romans  being  attached  to  Proculus, 
and  the  Sabines  to  Yelesus.  As  they  imagined 
that  Numa  would  gladly  embrace  his  good  for- 
tune, they  made  but  a  short  speech.  They 
found  it,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  persuade 
him,  but  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  much  en- 
treaty to  draw  him  from  that  peaceful  retreat  he 
was  so  fond  of,  to  the  government  of  a  city, 
born,  as  it  were,  and  brought  up  in  war  In 
the  presence,  therefore,  of  his  father,  and  one 

changed  into  a  flower  which  bears  his  name.  Vid* 
Pausan,  De  Laconic.  1.  iii.  and  Ovid.  Metam,  1.  x. 
fab.  5. 

Admetus  was  the  son  of  Pheres,  king  of  Thessaly. 
It  is  said  that  Apollo  kept  his  sheep. 

*  Pindar  had  a  particular  devotion  for  the  god  Fai^ 
and  therefore  took  up  his  abode  near  the  temple  of 
Rhea  and  Pan.  He  comjosed  the  hymns  which  the 
Thcban  virgins  sung  on  the  festival  of  that  deity ;  and, 
it  is  said  he  had  the  happiness  to  hear  Pan  himself  sing- 
ing one  of  his  odes. 

t  Archilochus  was  slain  by  a  soldier  of  Naxos,  who 
was  obliged  by  the  priestess  of  Apollo  to  make  expia- 
tion for  having  killed  a  man  consecrated  to  the  muses. 
— AsforHesiod,  the  Orchomenians,  a  people  of  Boeotia, 
being  terribly  afflicted  by  a  plague,  were  ordered  by 
the  oracle  to  remove  the  bones  of  that  poet,  from  Kau- 
pactus  in  ^"tolia,  into  their  country. 

}  Sophocles  died  at  Athens,  wnile  Lysander  was 
carrying  on  the  siege  of  the  city ;  and  Bacchus  is  said 
to  have  appeared  to  the  Spartan  general  in  a  dream, 
and  ordered  him  to  permit  the  new  Athenian  Syren  to 
be  buried  atDccclea. 

^  Zaleutus  gave  laws  to  the  Locrians  in  Magna 
Gr^cia ;  Zoroaster,  one  of  the  magi,  and  king  of  th« 
Bactriant,  to  his  own  lubjecti;  and  iMinos  to  the  pM>> 
pie  of  Crete. 
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■f  hit  kinsmen,  named  Marcius,  he  gave  them 
this  answer:  "  Every  change  of  human  life  has 
its  dangers;  but  when  a  man  has  a  suflkiency 
for  ever)'  thing,  and  tliere  is  nothing  in  his  pre- 
sent situation  to  be  complained  of,  what  but 
madness  can  lead  him  from  his  usual  track  of 
life,  which,  if  it  has  no  other  advantage,  has  that 
•f  certainty,  to  experience  another  as  yet  doubt- 
"ul  and  unknown?  But  the  dangers  that  attend 
Jiis  government  are  beyond  an  uncertainty,  if 
we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the  fortunes  of 
Romulus,  who  laboured  under  the  suspicion 
of  taking  off  Tatius  his  colleague,  and  was  sup- 
pwsed  to  have  lost  his  own  life  with  equal  injus- 
tice. Yet  Romulus  is  celebrated  as  a  person 
of  divine  origin,  as  supemalurally  nourished, 
when  an  infant,  and  most  wonderfully  preserv- 
ed. For  my  part,  I  am  only  of  mortal  race, 
and  you  are  sensible  my  nursing  and  education 
boast  of  nothing  extraordinary.  As  for  my  cha- 
racter, if  it  has  any  distinction,  it  has  been 
gained  in  a  way  not  likely  to  qualify  me  for  a 
king,  in  scenes  of  repose  and  employments  by 
no  means  arduous.  My  genius  is  inclined  to 
peace,  my  love  has  long  been  fixed  upon  it,  and 
I  ha%e  studiously  avoided  the  contusion  of  war: 
I  have  also  drawn  others,  so  far  as  my  influence 
e.vtended,  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  mutual 
otfices  of  friendship,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  time  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  feeding 
cattle.  The  Romans  may  have  unavoidable 
wars  left  upon  their  hands  by  their  late  king, 
for  the  maintaining  of  which  you  have  need  of 
another  more  active  and  more  enterprising.  Be- 
sides, the  people  are  of  a  warlike  disposition, 
spirited  with  success,  and  plainly  enough  dis- 
cover their  inchnation  to  extend  their  conquests. 
Of  course,  therefore,  a  person  who  has  set  his 
heart  upon  the  promoting  of  religion  and  jus- 
tice, and  drawing  men  off  from  the  love  of  vio- 
lence and  war,  would  soon  become  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  to  a  city  that  has  more  occa- 
BJon  for  a  general  than  a  king." 

Numa  in  this  manner  declining  the  crown, 
the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  exerted  all 
their  endeavours  to  obviate  his  objections,  and 
begged  of  him  not  to  throw  them  into  confu- 
•ion  and  civil  war  again,  as  there  was  no  other 
»hom  both  parties  would  unanimously  elect. 
When  the  ambassadors  had  retired,  his  father 
and  his  friend  Marcius  privately  urged  him,  by 
all  the  arguments  in  their  power,  to  receive 
this  great  and  valuable  gift  of  heaven.  "  If 
jontented,"  said  they,  "  with  a  competence, 
you  desire  not  riches,  nor  aspire  after  the  ho- 
nour of  sovereignty,  having  a  higher  and  better 
distinction  in  virtue;  yet  consider  that  a  king 
is  the  minister  of  God,  who  now  awakens  and 
puts  in  action  your  native  wisdom  and  justice. 
Decline  not,  therefore,  an  authority,  which  to 
■  wise  man  is  a  field  for  great  and  good  actions; 
where  dignity  may  be  added  to  religion,  and 
men  may  be  brought  over  to  piety,  in  the  easi- 
ert  and  readiest  w-ay,  by  the  influence  of  the 
prince.  Tatius,  though  a  stranger,  was  beloved 
by  this  people,  and  they  pay  divine  honours  to 
Ibe  memory  of  Romulus.  Besides,  who  knows, 
as  they  are  victorious,  but  they  may  be  satiated 
with  war,  and  having  no  farther  wish  for  tri- 
umphs and  spoils,  may  be  desirous  of  a  mild 
and  just  governor  for  the  establishing  of  good 
laws,  and  the  settling  of  peace  .^    But  should 


they  ever  be  so  ardently  inclired  to  war,  yet 
is  it  not  better  to  turn  their  violence  another 
way,  and  to  be  the  centre  of  union  and  friend- 
ship between  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and 
so  great  and  floiuishing  a  state  as  that  ot 
Rome.'^  These  inducements,  we  are  told,  were 
strengthened  by  auspicious  omens,  and  by  the 
zeal  and  ardour  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  had  learned  the  subject  of  the  em 
bassy,  went  in  a  body  to  entreat  him  to  take 
the  government  upon  him,  as  the  only  means  to 
appease  all  dissensions,  and  effectually  incor- 
porate tlie  two  nations  into  one. 

When  he  had  determined  to  go,  he  offered 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  then  set  forward  to 
Rome.  Struck  with  love  and  admiration  of 
the  man,  the  senate  and  people  met  him  on  the 
way;  the  women  welcomed  him  with  blessings 
and  shouts  of  joy;  the  temples  were  crowded 
with  sacrifices;  and  so  universal  was  the  satis- 
faction, that  the  city  might  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived a  kingdom,  instead  of  a  king.  When  they 
were  come  into  the  Forum,  Spurius  Vettius, 
whose  turn  it  was  then  to  be  Interrex.  put  it  to 
the  vote,  whether  Numa  should  be  king,  and 
all  the  citizens  agreed  to  it  with  one  voice. 
The  robes  and  other  distinctions  of  royalty 
then  were  offered  him,  but  he  commanded  them 
to  stop,  as  his  authority  yet  wanted  the  sanction 
of  heaven.  Taking  therefore  with  him  the 
priests  and  augurs,  he  went  up  to  the  Capitol, 
which  the  Romans  at  that  time  called  the  Tar- 
peian  rock.  There  the  chief  of  the  axigurs 
covered  the  head  of  Numa,*  and  turned  his 
face  towards  the  south;  then  standing  behind 
him,  and  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his  head, 
he  offered  up  his  devotions,  and  looked  around 
him,  in  hopes  of  seeing  birds,  or  some  other 
signal  from  the  gods.  An  incredible  silence 
reigned  among  the  people,  anxious  for  the 
event,  and  lost  in  suspense,  till  the  auspicious 
birds  appeared  and  passed  on  the  right  hand. 
Then  Numa  took  the  royal  robe,  and  went 
down  from  the  mount  to  the  people,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  loud  acclamations,  as  the 
most  pious  of  men,  and  most  beloved  of  the 
gods. 

His  first  act  of  government  was  to  discharge 
the  body  of  three  hundred  men,  called  Ce/ere«,t 
whom  Romulus  always  kept  about  his  person 
as  guards;  for  he  neither  chose  to  distrust  those 
who  put  a  confidence  in  him,  nor  to  reign  over 
a  people  that  could  distrust  him.  In  the  nex 
place,  to  the  priests  of  Jupiter  and  Mars  he  add 
ed  one  for  Romulus,  whom  he  styled  Flamen 
^uirinalis.  Flamines  was  a  common  name 
for  priests  before  that  time,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  corrupted  from  Pilamines,  a  term 
derived  from  Piloi,  wluch  in  Greek  signifiet 
caps,^  (for  they  wore,  it  seems,  a  kind  of  cape 

*  So  it  is  in  the  text  of  Plutarch,  as  it  now  standi , 
but  it  appears  from  Livy,  that  the  augur  covered  his 
own  head,  not  that  of  IVuma,  ^ugur  ad  l<jn;am  (jut, 
capUe  velato,  tedem  cepit,  ^'c.  And,  indeed,  the  augur 
always  covered  his  head  in  a  gowu  peculiar  to  his  ol 
fice,  called  Lena,  when  he  made  his  obsrrvaticns. 

f  Numa  did  not  make  use  of  them  as  guards,  but  at 
inferior  ministers,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  sacri- 
fices, under  the  direction  of  the  tribimes,  who  had 
commanded  them  in  their  military  capacity. 

t  Others  thiuk  they  took  their  names  from  the  flame 
coloured  tufts  they  had  on  their  caps.     TheT  w«r« 
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or  hoods;)  and  the  Latin  language  had  many 
more  Greek  words  mixed  with  it  then,  than  it 
has  at  this  time.  Thus  royal  mantles  were,  by 
the  Romans,  called  Ksense,  which  Juba  assures 
us  was  from  the  Greek,  Chlxnse,  and  the  name 
of  Camillus,*  given  to  the  youth  who  served 
Ml  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  who  was  to  have 
both  his  parents  alive,  was  the  same  which 
some  of  the  Greeks  give  to  Mercury,  on  ac- 
countof  his  being  an  attendant  of  that  god. 

Numa  having  settled  these  matters  with  a  view 
to  establish  himself  in  the  people's  good  graces, 
immediately  after  attempted  to  soften  them,  as 
iron  is  softened  by  fire,  and  to  bring  them  from 
a  violent  and  warlike  disposition,  to  a  juster 
and  more  gentle  temper.  For,  if  any  city  ever 
was  in  a  state  of  inflammaticn,  as  Plato  ex- 
presses it,  Rome  certainly  was,  being  composed 
at  first  of  the  most  hardy  and  resolute  men, 
whom  boldness  and  despair  had  driven  thither 
from  all  quarters,  nourished  and  grown  up  to 
power  by  a  series  of  wars,  and  strengthened 
even  by  blows  and  conflicts,  as  piles  fixed  in 
the  ground  become  firmer  under  the  strokes  of 
the  rammer.  Persuaded  that  no  ordinary  means 
were  sufficient  to  form  and  reduce  so  high  spi- 
rited and  untractable  a  people  to  mildness  and 
peace,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  religion. 
By  sacrifices,  religious  dances,  and  processions, 
which  he  appointed,  and  wherein  himself  otlici- 
ated,  he  contrived  to  mix  the  charms  of  festivity 
and  social  pleasure  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
ceremonies.  Thus  he  soothed  their  minds,  and 
calmed  their  fierceness  and  martial  fire.  Some- 
times also,  by  acquainting  them  with  prodigies 
from  heaven,  by  reports  of  dreadful  apparitions 
and  menacing  voices,  he  inspired  them  with 
terror  and  humbled  them  with  superstition. 
This  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  report,  that 
he  drew  his  wisdom  from  the  sources  of  Py- 
thagoras: for  a  great  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  government  of  the  for- 
mer, consisted  in  religious  attentions  and  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  It  is  likewise  said,  that 
his  solemn  appearance  and  air  of  sanctity  was 
copied  from  Pythagoras.  That  philosopher  had 
80  far  tamed  an  eagle,  that,  by  pronouncing 
certain  words,  he  could  stop  it  in  its  flight,  or 
bring  it  down ;  and  passing  through  the  multi- 
tudes assembled  at  the  Olympic  games,  he 
showed  them  his  golden  thigh;  besides  other 
arts  and  actions,  by  which  he  pretended  to 
something  supernatural.  This  led  Timou  the 
Phhasian  to  write, 

To  catch  applause  Pythagoras  affects 
A  solemn  air  and  grandeur  of  expression. 

But  Numa  feigned  that  some  goddess  or 
mountain  nymph  favoured  him  with  her  private 
regards  (as  we  have  already  observed,)  and 
that  he  had  moreover  frequent  conversations 

denominated  from  the  particular  god  to  whom  their 
ministry  was  coD6ned,  as  flamen  Dialis,  the  Priest  of 
Jupiter  ;  Flamen  Martialis,  the  Priest  of  Mars. 

"  Camillus  is  derived  from  the  Botic  xxi/t<Xo;,  which 
properly  signifies  a  serritor.  In  every  temple  there  is 
a  youth  of  quality,  whose  business  it  was  to  minister  to 
the  priest.  It  was  necessary  that  the  father  and  mo- 
ther of  the  youth  should  be  both  alive  ;  for  which  rea- 
•on  Plutarch  makes  use  of  the  word  «,a?i  ja;!,).  which 
Ibe  Latins  call  putrifnum  et  matrimitm. 


with  the  muses.  To  the  latter  he  ascribed 
most  of  his  revelations;  and  there  was  one  in. 
particular,  that  he  called  Tacita,  as  much  as  to 
say,  the  muse  qf  silence,*  whom  he  taught  th« 
Romans  to  distinguish  with  their  veneration 
By  this>,  too,  he  seemed  to  show  his  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  the  Pythagorean  precept  of 
silence. 

His  regulations  concerning  images  seem  like- 
wise to  have  some  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras;  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  First 
Cause  was  not  an  object  of  sense,  nor  liable  to 
passion,  but  in visible^^ incorruptible,  and  discern- 
ible only  by  the  mind.  Thus  Numa  forbade 
the  Romans  to  represent  the  Deity  in  the  form 
either  of  man  or  beast.  Nor  was  there  among 
them  formerly  any  image  or  statue  of  the  Di- 
vine Being :  during  the  fitrst  hundred  and  seven- 
ty years  they  built  temples,  indeed,  and  other 
sacred  domes,  but  placed  in  them  no  figure  of 
any  kind,  persuaded  that  it  is  impious  to  repre- 
sent things  divine  by  what  is  perishable,  and 
that  we  can  have  no  conception  of  God  but  by 
the  understanding.  His  sacrifices,  too,  resem- 
bled the  Pythagorean  worship:  for  they  were 
without  any  efi"usion  of  blood,  consisting  chiefly 
of  flour,  libations  of  wine,  and  other  very  sim- 
ple and  unexpensive  things. 

To  these  arguments  other  circumstances  are 
added,  to  prove  that  these  two  great  men  were 
acquainted  with  each  othe'.  One  of  which  is, 
that  Pythagoras  was  enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome 
This  account  we  have  in  an  address  to  Ante- 
nor  from  Epicharmus,t  a  writer  of  comedy, 
and  a  very  ancient  author,  who  was  himself  of 
the  school  of  Pythagoras.  Another  is,  that 
Numa  having  four  6ons,J  called  one  of  them 
Mamercus,  after  the  name  of  a  son  of  Pjrtha- 
goras.  From  him  too,  they  tell  us,  the  JEmi- 
han  family  is  descended,  which  is  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Rome;  the  king  having  given  him 
the  surname  of  .Xmilius,  on  account  of  his 
graceful  and  engaging  manner  of  speaking.  And 
I  have  myself  been  informed  by  several  persons 
in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  being  commander* 
by  the  o«acle  to  erect  two  8tatueB,§  one  to  the 
wisest,  and  the  other  to  the  bravest  of  the  Gre- 
cians, set  up  iu  brass  the  figures  of  Pytha- 
goras and  Alcibiades.  But  as  these  matters 
are  very  dubious,  to  support  or  refute  them 

•  In  the  city  of  Erythrae,  there  was  a  temple  of  Mi 
nerva,  where  the  priestess  was  called  Hesychia,  that  it 
the  composed,  the  silent, 

t  According  to  the  Marmora  Oxon.  Epicharmu>, 
flourished  in  the  year  before  Christ  472 ;  and  it  is  cer 
tain  it  must  have  been  about  that  time,  because  he  was 
at  the  court  of  Hiero. 

}  Some  writers,  to  co'intenance  the  vanity  of  certain 
noble  families  in  Rome,  in  deducing  their  genealogy 
from  Numa^  have  given  that  prince  four  sons.  But  the 
common  opmion  is,  that  he  had  only  one  daughter, 
named  Pompilia.  The  jEmilii  were  one  of  the  most 
considerable  families  in  Rome,  and  branched  into  the 
Lepidi,  the  Fauli,  and  the  Papi.  The  word  ^^imxilui 
or  .Xmylus,  in  Greek,  signifies  gentle,  sjaceful. 

5  Pliny  tells  us,  (1.  xxiir.  c.  5.)  it  was  in  the  time  of 
their  war  with  the  Samnites  that  the  Romans  were 
ordered  to  set  up  these  statues ;  that  they  were  accor- 
dingly placed  in  the  comitium,  and  that  they  remained 
there  till  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla.  The  oracle,  by  this 
direction,  probably  intimated,  that  the  Romans,  if  they 
desired  to  be  victorious,  should  imitate  the  wisdom  UM 
Talour  of  the  Greeks 
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fcrther  would  look  like  the  juvenile  afTectation 
of  dispute. 

To  Numa  is  attributed  the  institution  of 
that  high  order  of  priests  called  Pontifices,* 
over  which  he  is  said  to  have  presided  himself. 
Some  say,  they  were  called  Pontifices,  as  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  those  powerful  gods 
that  govern  the  world;  for pofeas in  the  Roman 
laugua^  s\g\i\&^a  powerful.  Others,  from  their 
being  ordered  by  the  lawgiver  to  perform  such 
secret  offices  as  were  in  their  power,  and 
standing  excused  when  there  was  some  great 
impediment.  But  most  writers  assign  a  ridic- 
ulous reason  for  the  term,  as  if  they  were 
called  Pontifices  from  their  offering  sacrifices 
upon  the  bridge,  which  the  Latins  call  pontem, 
euch  kind  of  ceremonies  it  seems  being  looked 
upon  as  the  most  sacred,  and  of  greatest  anti- 
quity. These  priests  too,  are  said  to  have 
been  commissioned  to  keep  the  bridges  in  re- 
pair, as  one  of  the  most  indispensable  parts  cf 
their  holy  office.  For  the  Romans  considered 
it  as  an  execrable  impiety  to  demolish  the 
wooden  bridge;  which,  we  are  told,  was  built 
without  iron,  and  put  together  with  pins  of 
wood  only,  by  the  direction  of  some  oracle. 
The  stone  bridge  was  built  many  ages  after, 
when  ^nuUus  was  quaestor.  Some,  however, 
inform  us,  that  the  wooden  bridge  was  not 
constructed  ir  the  time  of  Numa,  having  the 
last  hand  put  to  it  by  Ancus  Marcius,  who 
was  grandson  to  Numa  by  his  daughter. 

The  poni  (/ex  maitm  us,  chief  of  these  priests, 
is  interpreter  of  all  sacred  rites,  or  rather  a 
superintendent  of  religion,  having  the  care  not 
only  of  pubUc  sacrifices,  but  even  of  private 
rites  and  offerings,  forbidding  the  people  to 
depart  from  the  stated  ceremonies,  and  teach- 
jig  them  how  to  honour  and  propitiate  the 
gods.  He  had  also  the  inspection  of  the  holy 
virgins  called  Vestals.  For  to  Numa  is  as- 
cribed the  sacred  establishment  of  the  vestal 
Tirgins,  and  the  whole  service  with  respect  to 
the  perpetual  fire,  which  they  watch  continu- 
ally. This  office  seems  appropriated  to  them, 
either  because  fire,  which  is  of  a  pure  and 
incorruptible  nature,  should  be  looked  after  by 
persons  untouched  and  undefiled,  or  else  be- 
cause virginity,  like  fire,  is  barren  and  unfruit- 
ful. Agreeably  to  this  laist  reason,  at  the  places 
in  Greece  where  the  sacred  fire  is  preserved 
unextinguished,  as  at  Delphi  and  Athens,  not 
virgins,  but  widows  past  childbearing,  have  the 
charge  of  it.  If  it  happens  by  any  accident  to 
be  put  out,  as  the  sacred  lamp  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Athens,  under  the  tyTanny  of  Aristion  ;t 
•t  Delphi,  when  the  temple  was  burned  by  the 

"  Numa  created  four,  who  were  all  patriciani. 
But  in  the  year  of  Rome  453  or  464,  four  plebeians 
vere  added  to  the  uumber.  The  king  himself  is  here 
•sserted  to  have  been  the  chiefof  them,  or  ponti/ex 
maximus;  though  Liry  attributes  tliat  honour  to  an- 
other person  of  the  same  name,  viz.  Numa  Marciui, 
the  son  of  Marcius,  one  of  the  senators.  It  seems, 
however,  not  improbable  that  Numa,  who  was  of  so 
religious  a  turn,  reserved  the  chief  dignity  in  the 
priesthood  to  himself,  as  kings  had  done  <d  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  and  as  tlie  emperorsof  Rome  did 
uler  wards. 

t  This  Aristion  held  out  a  long  time  against  Sylla, 
who  besieged  and  took  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  '  Aristion  himself  committed  innumera- 
kie  outrages  in  the  city,  and  was  at  last  the  cause  of 


Medcs;  and  at  Rome,  in  the  Mithridatic  war, 
a.3  also  in  the  civil  war,*  when  not  only  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  but  the  altar  overturnedj 
it  is  not  to  be  lighted  again  from  another  fire, 
but  new  fire  is  to  be  gained  by  drawing  a  pure 
and  unpolluted  flame  from  the  sun-beams 
They  kindle  it  generally  with  concave  vessels 
of  brass,  formed  by  the  conic  section  of  a  rect- 
angled  triangle,  whose  lines  from  the  circum- 
ference meet  in  one  central  point.  This  being 
placed  against  the  sun,  causes  its  rays  to  con- 
verge in  the  centre,  which,  by  reflection,  ac- 
quiring the  force  and  activity  of  fire,  rarity  the 
air,  and  immediately  kindle  such  light  and  dry 
matter  as  they  may  think  fit  to  apply  .f  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  sacred  virgins  have  the 
care  of  nothing  but  the  perpetual  fire.  But 
others  say  they  have  some  private  rites  besides, 
kept  from  the  sight  of  all  but  their  own  body, 
concerning  which  I  have  delivered,  in  the  life 
of  Camillus,  as  much  as  it  was  proper  to  inquire 
into  or  declare. 

It  is  reported  that  at  first  only  two  virgins 
were  consecrated  by  Numa,  whose  names 
were  Gregania  and  Verania;  afterwards  two 
others  Canuleia  and  Tarpeia;  to  whom  Serviua 
added  two  more;  and  that  uumber  has  conti- 
nued to  this  time.  The  vestals  were  obhged 
by  the  king  to  preserve  their  virginity  for  thir- 
ty years.  The  first  ten  years  they  spent  in 
learning  their  office;  the  next  ten  in  putting  in 
practice  what  they  had  learned;  and  the  third 
period  in  the  instructing  of  others.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  time,  such  as  chose  it  had 
liberty  to  marry,  and  quitting  their  sacred  em- 
ployment to  take  up  some  other.  However, 
we  have  account  of  but  very  few  that  accepted 
this  indulgence,  and  those  did  not  prosper. 
They  generally  became  a  prey  to  repentance 
and  regret,  from  whence  the  rest,  inspired  with 
a  religious  fear,  were  willing  to  end  their  lives 
under  the  same  institution. 

The  king  honoured  them  with  great  privi- 
leges, such  as  power  to  make  a  will  during 
their  father's  life,  and  to  transact  their  other 
affairs  without  a  guardian,  like  the  mothers  of 
three  children  now.  When  they  went  abroad, 
they  had  the  fasces  carried  before  them;t  and 
if,  by  accident,  they  met  a  person  led  to  execu- 
tion, his  life  was  granted  him.  But  the  vestal 
was  to  make  oath§  that  it  was  by  chance  she 
met  him,  and  not  by  design.  It  was  death  to 
go  under  the  chair  in  which  they  were  carried. 

its  being  sacked  and  plundered.  As  for  the  sacr«d 
fire,  it  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 

*  Livy  tells  ui  (1.  86.)  that  towards  the  concIusioD 
of  the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  Mutiu3 
Schsevola,  the  pontiff  was  killed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  of  Vesta ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  sacred 
fire  was  extinguished.  And  even  when  that  temple 
was  burned,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
L.  Cecilius  Metcllus,  then  pontiff,  rushed  through  the 
flames,  and  brought  off  the  Palladium  and  other  M- 
cred  things,  tliough  with  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

t  Burning  glasses  were  invented  by  Archimedes, 
who  flourishea  500  years  after  Numa. 

tThis  honour  was  not  conferred  upon  them  by 
Numa,  but  by  the  triumvirate  in  the  year  of  Rome 
712. 

6  Neither  a  vestal  nor  a  priest  of  Jnpiter  wat 
obliged  to  take  an  oath-  They  were  helieved  with- 
out that  solemmty. 


so 
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For  smaller  offences  these  virgins  were 
punished  with  stripes;  and  sometimes  the  pon- 
tifix  maximus  gave  them  the  discipline  naked, 
in  some  dark  place,  and  under  the  cover  of  a 
veil:  but  she  that  broke  her  vow  of  chastity 
was  buried  alive  by  the  Colline  gate.  There, 
within  the  walls,  is  raised  a  little  mount  of 
earth,  called  in  Latin  Jigger:  under  which  is 
prepared  a  small  cell  with  steps  to  descend 
to  it.  In  this  are  placed  a  bed,  a  lighted  lamp, 
and  some  slight  provisions,  such  as  bread 
water,  milk,  and  oil,  as  they  thought  it  impious 
to  take  off  a  person  consecrated  with  the  most 
awful  ceremonies,  by  such  a  death  as  that  of 
famine.*  The  criminal  is  carried  to  punish- 
ment through  the  Forum,  in  a  litter  well  covered 
without,  and  bound  up  in  such  a  manner  that 
her  cries  cannot  be  heard.  The  people  silently 
make  way  for  the  litter,  and  follow  it  with 
marks  of  extreme  sorrow  and  dejection.  There 
is  no  spectacle  more  dreadful  than  this,  nor  any 
day  which  the  city  passes  in  a  more  melancholy 
manner.  When  the  litter  comes  to  the  place 
appointed,  the  officers  loose  the  cords,  the 
h'gh-priest,  with  hands  lifted  up  towards  heav- 
en, offers  up  some  private  prayers  just  before 
the  fatal  minute,  then  takes  out  the  prisoner, 
who  is  covered  with  a  veil,  and  places  her  upon 
the  steps  which  lead  down  to  the  cell:  after 
this,  he  retires  with  the  rest  of  the  priests,  and 
when  she  is  gone  down,  the  steps  are  taken 
away,  and  the  cell  is  covered  with  earth;  so 
that  the  place  is  made  level  with  the  rest  of 
the  mount.  Thus  were  the  vestals  punished 
that  preserved  not  their  chastity. 

It  is  also  said,  that  Numa  built  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  where  the  perpetual  fire  was  to  be 
kept,t  in  an  orbicular  form,  not  intending  to 
represent  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  if  that  was 
meant  by  Vesta,  but  the  frame  of  the  universe, 
in  the  centre  of  whidh  the  Pythagoreans  place 
the  element  of  fire,t  and  give  it  the  name  of 
Vesta  and  Unity.  The  earth  they  supposed 
not  to  be  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  but  to  make  its  revolution 
round  the  sphere  of  fire,  being  neither  one  of 
the  most  valuable  nor  principal  parts  of  the 
great  machine.  Plato,  too,  in  his  old  age,  is 
reported  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  as- 
signing the  earth  a  different  situation  from  the 
centre,  and  leaving  that,  as  the  place  of  hon- 
our, to  a  nobler  elemeni. 

The  Pontifices  were,  moreover,  to  prescribe 
•he  form  of  funeral  rites  to  such  as  consulted 
ihem.  Numa  himself  taught  them  to  look 
upon  the  last  offices  to  the  dead  as  no  pollution. 
He  instructed  them  to  pay  all  due  honour  to 

*  There  seems  to  be  something  improbable  and 
ihconsistent  in  this.  Of  what  use  could  provisions 
be  to  the  vestal,  who,  when  the  grave  was  closed 
upon  her,  must  expire  through  want  of  air.'  Or, 
if  she  could  make  use  of  those  prOTisions,  was  she 
not  at  last  to  die  by  famine .'  Perhaps  what  Plu- 
tarch here  calls  provisions  were  materials  for  some 
tacrifice, 

t  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (1.  ii.)  is  of  opinion, 
»nd  probably  he  is  right,  that  Numa  did  build  the  tem- 
ple of  f-'esta  in  a  round  form,  to  represent  the  figure 
of  the  earth  ;  for  by  fiesta  they  meant  the  earth. 

t  That  this  was  the  opinion  of  Philolaus  and  other 
Pythagoreans  is  well  known  :  but  Diogenes  Laertius 
tells  us,  that  Pythagoras  himself  held  the  earth  to  be 
Ihc  centre. 


the  infernal  gods,  as  receiving  the  most  excel 
lent  part  of  us,  and  more  particularly  to  vene 
rate  the  goddess  Libit ina,  as  he  called  her, 
who  presides  over  funeral  solemnities;  whether 
he  meant  by  her  Proserpine,  or  rather  Venus,* 
as  some  of  the  most  learned  Romans  suppo.se; 
not  improperly  ascribing  to  the  same  divine 
power  the  care  of  our  birth  and  of  our  death 

He  himself  likewise  fixed  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing, according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  de- 
ceased. He  allowed  none  for  a  child  that 
died  under  three  years  of  age;  and  for  one 
older,  the  mourning  was  only  to  last  as  many 
months  as  he  lived  years,  provided  those  were 
not  more  than  ten.  The  longest  mourning  waa 
not  to  continue  above  ten  months,  after  which 
space  widows  were  permitted  to  marry  again; 
but  she  that  took  another  husband  before  that 
term  was  out,  was  obliged  by  his  decree  to 
sacrifice  a  cow  with  calf.f 

Numa  instituted  several  other  sacred  orders, 
two  of  which  I  shall  mention,  the  Salii,X  and 
Feciales,^  which  afford  particular  proofs  of  hia 
piety.  The  Feciales,  who  were  Mke  the  Ireno- 
phylakes,  or  guardians  of  the  peace,  among 
the  Greeks,  had,  I  believe,  a  name  expressive 
of  their  office  ;  for  they  were  to  act  and 
mediate  between  the  two  parties,  to  decide 
their  differences  by  reason,  and  not  suffer  them 
to  go  to  war  till  all  hopes  of  justice  were  lost 
The  Greeks  call  such  a  peace  Irene,  as  puts 
an  end  to  strife,  not  by  mutual  violence,  but  in 
a  rational  way.  In  like  manner  the  feciales, 
or  heralds,  were  often  despatched  to  such  na- 

*  This  Venus  Libitina  was  the  same  with  Proser 
pine.  She  was  called  at  Delphi  Venus  EpitUmbia, 
Pluto  was  the  Jupiter  of  the  shades  below  ;  and  there 
they  had  their  Mercury  too. 

f  Such  an  unnatural  sacrifice  was  intended  to  deter 
the  widows  from  marrying  again  before  the  expiration 
of  their  mourning.  Romulus's  year  consisting  but  of 
ten  months,  when  Numa  afterwards  added  two  months 
more,  he  did  not  alter  the  time  he  had  before  settled 
for  mourning ;  and  therefore,  though  after  that  time 
we  often  meet  with  Luctus  annus,  or  a  year's  mourn- 
ing, we  must  take  it  only  for  the  old  year  of  Romulus. 

The  ordinary  colour  to  express  their  grief,  used 
alike  bv  both  sexes,  was  black,  without  trimmings. 
But  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  when  abun- 
dance of  colours  came  in  fasliion,  the  old  primitive 
white  grew  so  much  into  contempt,  that  it  became  pe- 
culiar to  the  women  for  their  mourning.  Vide  Plxit. 
^uxst.  Rom. 

There  were  several  accidents  which  often  occasion- 
ed the  concluding  of  a  pu^ic  mourning,  or  suspension 
of  a  private  one,  before  the  fixed  time ;  such  as  the 
dedication  of  a  temple,  the  solemnity  of  public  games 
or  festivals,  the  solemn  lustration  performed  by  the 
censor,  and  the  discharging  of  a  vow  made  by  a  magis- 
trate or  a  general.  They  likewise  put  off  their  mourn- 
ing habit  when  a  father,  brother,  or  son,  returned 
from  captivity,  or  when  some  of  the  family  were  ad- 
vanced to  a  considerable  employment. 

{  The  Salii  were  the  guardians  of  the  ^ncilia,  or 
twelve  shields  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Mars.  They 
took  their  name  from  their  dancing  in  the  celebration 
of  an  annual  festival  instituted  in  memory  of  a  mirac- 
ulous shield,  which,  Numa  pretended,  fell  down  from 
heaven. 

§  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  finds  them  among  the 
Aborigines ;  and  Numa  is  said  to  have  borrowed  the 
institution  from  the  people  of  Latium.  He  appointed 
twenty /ecia/es,  chosen  out  of  the  most  eminent  fami- 
lies in  Rome,  and  settled  them  in  a  college.  The  patef 
patratus,  who  made  peace,  or  denounced  war,  waj 
probably  one  of  their  body  selected  for  that  purpose, 
because  he  had  both  a  father  an()  a  son  alive.  Liv.  1.  i, 
c.  34. 
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tioni  aa  had  injured  the  Romans,  to  persuade 
them  to  entertain  more  equitable  sentiments: 
if  they  rejecteti  their  application,  they  called 
the  gods  to  witness,  with  imprecations  against 
themselves  and  their  country,  if  their  cause 
was  not  just;  and  so  they  declared  war.  But 
if  the  Jeciales  refused  their  sanction,  it  was 
not  lawful  for  any  Roman  soldier,  nor  even  for 
the  king  himselt',  to  begin  hostilities.  War 
was  to  commence  with  tlieir  approbation,  as 
the  proper  judges  whether  it  was  just,  and  then 
the  supreme  magistrate  was  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  proper  means  of  carrying  it  on. 
The  great  misfortunes  which  befel  the  city 
from  the  Gauls,  are  said  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  violation  of  these  sacred  rites.  For 
when  those  barbarians  were  besieging  Clusium, 
Fabius  Ambustus  was  sent  ambassador  to  their 
camp,  with  proposals  of  peace  in  favour  of  the 
besieged.  But  receiving  a  harsh  answer,  he 
thought  himself  released  from  his  character  of 
ambassador,  and  rashly  taking  up  arms  for  the 
Clusians,  challenged  the  bravest  man  in  the 
Gaulish  army.  He  proved  victorious,  indeed, 
in  the  combat,  for  he  killed  his  adversary,  and 
carried  off  his  spoils:  but  the  Gauls  having 
discovered  who  he  was,  sent  a  herald  to  Rome 
to  accuse  Fabius  of  bearing  arms  against  them, 
contrary  to  treaties  and  good  faith,  and  without 
a  declaration  of  war.  Upon  this  the  Jeciales 
exhorted  the  senate  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
Gauls;  but  he  apphed  to  the  people,  and  being 
a  favourite  with  them,  was  screened  from  the 
Bcntence.  Soon  after  this  the  Gauls  marched 
to  Rome,  and  sacked  the  whole  city  except 
the  Capitol:  as  we  have  related  at  large  in  the 
life  of  Camillus. 

The  order  of  priests  called  Salii,  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  on  this  occasion:  In  the 
eighth  year  of  Numa's  reign  a  pestilence  pre- 
vailed in  Italy;  Rome  also  felt  its  ravages. 
While  the  people  were  greatly  dejected,  we 
arc  told  that  a  brazen  buckler  fell  from  heaven 
into  the  hands  of  Numa.  Of  this  he  gave  a 
very  wonderful  account,  received  from  Egeria 
and  the  muses:  That  the  buckler  was  sent 
down  for  the  preservation  of  the  city,  and 
should  be  kept  with  great  care:  That  eleven 
Others  should  be  made  as  like  it  as  possible  in 
size  and  fashion,  in  order,  that  if  any  person 
were  disposed  to  steal  it,  he  might  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  that  which  fell  from  heaven  from 
the  rest.  He  farther  declared,  that  the  place, 
and  the  meadows  about  it,  where  he  frequent- 
ly conversed  with  the  muses,  should  be  conse- 
crated to  those  divinities;  and  that  the  spring 
which  watered  the  ground  should  be  sacred  to 
the  use  of  the  vestal  virgins,  daily  to  sprinkle 
and  purify  their  temple.  The  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  pestilence  is  said  to  have  confirmed 
the  truth  of  this  account.  Numa  then  shewed 
the  buckler  to  the  artists,  and  commanded 
them  to  exert  all  their  skill  for  an  exact  resem- 
blance. They  all  declined  the  attempt,  ex- 
cept Veturius  Mamurius,  who  was  so  success- 
ful in  the  imitation,  and  made  the  other  eleven 
80  like  it,  that  not  even  Numa  himself  could 
distinguish  them.  He  gave  these  bucklers  in 
charge  to  the  Salii;  who  did  not  receive  their 
name,  as  some  pretend,  from  Salius  of  Samo- 
thrace  or  Mantinea,  that  taught  the  way  of 
dancmg  m  arms,  but  rather  from  the  subsultive 


dance  itself,  which  thejr  lead  up  alon({  tha 

streets,  when  in  the  month  of  March  they 
carry  the  sacred  bucklers  through  the  city. 
On  that  occasion  they  are  habited  in  purple 
vests,  girt  with  broad  belts  of  brass;  they  wear 
also  brazen  helmets,  and  carry  short  swords, 
with  which  they  strike  upon  the  bucklers,  and 
to  those  sounds  they  keep  time  with  tlieir  feet. 
They  move  in  an  agreeable  manner,  perform- 
ing certain  involutions  and  evolutions  in  a  quick 
measure,  with  vigour,  agility,  and  ease. 

These  bucklers  are  called  Jlncilia,  from  the 
form  of  them.  For  they  are  neither  circular, 
nor  yet,  like  the  pelta,  semicircular,  but  fash- 
ioned in  two  crooked  indented  lines,  the  ex- 
tremities of  wliich  meeting  close,  form  a  curve, 
in  Greek  Ancylon.  Or  else  they  may  be  so 
named  from  the  ancon  or  bend  qf  the  arm,  on 
which  they  are  carried.  This  account  of  the 
matter  we  have  from  Juba,  who  is  very  de- 
sirous to  derive  the  term  from  the  Greek.  But 
if  we  must  have  an  etymology  from  that  lan- 
guage, it  may  be  taken  from  their  descending, 
anekathen,  from  on  high;  or  from  akesiSy 
their  healing  of  the  sick;  or  from  auchmon 
lusis,  their  putting  an  end  to  the  drought;  or 
lastly,  from  a^iaschesis,  deliverance  from  ca- 
lamities: For  which  reason  also  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  by  the  Athenians  called  anakes. 
The  reward  Mamurius  had  for  his  art,  was,  we 
are  told,  an  ode,  which  the  Saliaiis  sung  in 
memory  of  him,  along  with  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 
Some,  however,  say,  it  was  not  Veturius  JSIor 
murius,  who  was  celebrated  in  that  composi- 
tion, but  vetus  menioria,  the  ancient  remem- 
brance  of  the  thing. 

After  Numa  had  instituted  these  several  or- 
ders of  priests,  he  erected  a  royal  palace, 
called  Regia  near  the  temple  of  Vesta;  and 
there  he  passed  most  of  his  time,  either  in  per 
forming  some  sacred  function,  or  instructing 
the  priests,  or,  at  least,  in  conversing  with  them 
on  some  divine  subject.  He  had  also  another 
house  upon  the  Quirinal  mount,  the  situation 
of  which  they  still  shew  us.  In  all  public  cere- 
monies and  processions  of  the  priests  a  herald 
went  before,  who  gave  notice  to  the  people  to 
keep  holiday.  For,  as  they  tell  us,  the  Pitha 
goreans  would  not  suffer  their  disciples  to  pay 
any  homage  or  worship  to  the  gods  in  a  cursory 
manner,  but  required  them  to  come  prepared 
for  it  by  meditation  at  home;  so  Numa  was  of 
opinion,  that  his  citizens  should  neither  see  nor 
hear  any  religious  service  in  a  slight  or  careless 
way,  but  disengaged  Irom  other  affairs,  bring 
with  tbem  that  attention  which  an  object  of 
such  importance  required.  The  streets  and 
ways,  on  such  occasions,  were  cleared  of  cla« 
mour,  and  all  manner  of  noise  which  attendi 
manual  labour,  that  the  solemnities  might  not 
be  disturbed.  Some  vestiges  of  this  still  re- 
main: for  when  the  consul  is  employed  either 
in  augury  or  sacrificing,  they  call  out  to  th« 
people.  Hoc  age,  J\Iind  this)  and  thus  admoD 
ish  them  to  be  orderly  and  attentive. 

Many  other  of  his  institutions  resemble  those 
of  the  Pythagoreans.  For  as  these  had  pre- 
cepts, which  enjoined  not  to  sit  upon  a  inisheh* 
nor  to  stir  the  fire  with  a  sword  ;t  I'Ut  to  lum 

*  That  is,  not  to  giye  up  ourwiTes  to  idlfnesi 
f  Not  to  irritate  him  wno  ii  already  angry. 
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back  upon  i  journey  f  to  offer  an  odd  number 
to  the  celestial  gods,  and  an  even  one  to  the 
terrestrial;!  the  sense  of  which  precepts  is  hid 
from  the  vulgar:  so  some  of  Numa's  have  a 
concealed  meaning ;  as,  not  to  offer  to  the 
gods  wine  proceeding  from  a  vine  unpruned; 
nor  to  sacrifice  without  meal;t  to  turn  round 
when  you  worship  ;§  and  to  sit  down  when  you 
have  worshipped.  The  two  first  precepts  seem 
to  recommend  agriculture  as  a  part  of  religion. 
And  the  turning  round  in  adoration,  is  said  to 
represent  the  circular  motion  of  the  world. 
But  I  rather  think,  that  as  the  temples  opened 
towards  the  east,  such  as  entered  theni  neces- 
sarily turning  their  backs  upon  the  rising  sun, 
made  a  half  turn  to  that  quarter,  in  honour  of 
the  god  of  day,  and  then  completed  the  circle, 
OS  well  as  their  devotions,  with  their  faces  to- 
wards the  god  of  the  temple.  Unless,  per- 
haps, this  change  of  posture  may  have  an  enig- 
matical meaning,  like  the  Egyptian  wheels, 
admonishing  us  of  the  instability  of  every  thing 
human,  and  preparing  us  to  acquiesce  and  rest 
satisfied  with  whatever  turns  and  changes  the 
divine  Being  allots  us.  As  for  sitting  down 
after  an  act  of  religion,  they  tell  us  it  was  in- 
tended as  an  omen  of  success  in  prayer,  and  of 
lasting  happiness  afterwards.  They  add,  that 
as  actions  are  divided  by  intervals  of  rest,  so 
when  one  business  was  over,  they  sat  down  in 
presence  of  the  gods,  that  under  their  auspi- 
cious conduct  they  might  begin  another.  Nor 
is  this  repugnant  to  what  has  been  already  ad- 
vanced; since  the  lawgiver  wanted  to  accus- 
tom us  to  address  the  deity,  not  in  the  midst 
of  business  or  hurry,  but  when  we  have  time 
and  leisure  to  do  it  as  we  ought. 

By  this  sort  of  rehgious  discipline  the  people 
became  so  tractable,  and  were  impressed  with 
such  a  veneration  of  Numa's  power,  that  they 
admitted  many  improbable,  and  even  fabulous 
tales,  and  thought  nothing  incredible  or  impos- 
sible which  he  undertook.  Thus  he  is  said  to 
have  invited  many  of  the  citizens  to  his  ta- 
ble, .1  where  he  took  care  the  vessels  should  be 
mean,  and  the  provisions  plain  and  inelegant; 
but  after  they  were  seated,  he  told  them,  the 
goddess  with  whom  he  used  to  converse,  was 

*  In  another  place  Plutarch  gives  this  precept  thus, 
Never  return  from  the  borders.  But  the  sense  is  the 
tame;  Die  like  a  man;  do  not  long  after  life,  when  it  is 
departing,  or  wish  to  be  young  again. 

f  The  Pagans  looked  on  an  odd  number  as  the  more 
perfect  and  the  symbol  of  concord,  because  it  cannot 
D€  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  as  the  even  number 
may,  which  is  therefore  the  symbol  of  division.  This 
prejudice  was  not  only  the  reason  why  the  first  month 
was  consecrated  to  the  celestial,  ard  the  second,  to  the 
terrestrial  dtilies;  but  gave  birth  to  a  thousand  super- 
•titious  practices,  which  in  some  countries  are  still 
Kept  up  by  those  whom  reason  and  religion  ought  to 
hare  undeceived. 

jThe  principal  intention  of  this  precept  might  be  to 
wean  them  from  the  sacrifices  of  blood,  and  to  bring 
them  to  offer  only  cakes  and  figures  of  animals  made 
«f  pa^te. 

{Probably  to  represent  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead. 
IIDionysius  tells  us,  that  Numa  shewed  these  Ro- 
mans all  the  rooms  of  his  palace  in  the  morning,  mean- 
ly furnished,  and  without  any  signs  cf  a  great  enter- 
tainment; that  he  kept  them  with  him  great  part  of 
the  day;  and  when  they  returned  to  sup  with  him  by 
inritation  in  the  evening,  they  found  every  thing  sur- 
priimgly  magnificent.  It  is  likely,  J\uma  imputed 
V*  change  to  hit  invisible  friend. 


coming  to  visit  him,  when,  on  a  audden  tit* 
room  was  supplied  with  the  most  costly  vet- 
sels,  and  the  table  with  a  most  magnificent  en- 
tertainment. But  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  absurd  than  what  is  related  of  his  con- 
versation with  Jupiter.  The  story  goes,  that 
when  mount  Jlvtntine  was  not  enclosed  with- 
in the  walls,  nor  yet  inhabited,  but  abounded 
with  flowing  springs  and  shady  groves,  it  wa» 
frequented  by  two  demigods,  Picus  and  Faunas 
These,  in  other  respects,  were  like  the  SatyrSy 
or  the  race  of  Titans:  but  in  the  wonderful 
feats  they  performed  by  their  skill  in  pharDia-* 
cy  and  magic  more  resembled  the  Idsei  Dae- 
tyli^  (as  the  Greeks  call  them) ;  and  thus  pro- 
vided, they  roamed  about  Italy.  They  tell  u% 
that  Numa,  having  mixed  the  fountain  of  which 
they  used  to  drink  with  wine  and  honey,  sur- 
prised and  caught  them.  Upon  this,  they  turn- 
ed themselves  into  many  forms,  and,  quitting 
their  natural  figure,  assumed  strange  and  hor- 
rible appearances.  But  when  they  found  they 
could  not  break  or  escape  from  the  bond  that 
held  them,  they  acquainted  him  with  many  se 
crets  of  futurity  and  taught  him  a  charm  for 
thunder  and  lightning,  composed  of  onions, 
hair,  and  pilchards,  which  is  used  to  this  day. 
Others  say,  these  demigods  did  not  communi- 
cate the  charm,  but  that  by  the  force  of  magic 
they  brought  down  Jupiter  from  heaven.  The 
god,  resenting  this  at  Numa's  hands,  ordered 
the  charm  to  consist  of  heads.  Qf  onions,  tB' 
plied  Numa.  JVb,  human. — Hairs,  said  Numa, 
desirous  to  fence  against  the  dreadful  injime- 
tion,  and  interrupting  the  god.  Living,  said 
Jupiter:  Pilchards,  said  Numa.  He  was  in- 
structed, it  seems,  by  Egeria,  how  to  manage 
the  matter.  Jupiter  went  away  propitious,  in 
Greek  ileos,  whence  the  place  was  called  tZi- 
ceum:\  and  so  the  charm  was  effected.  These 
things,  fabulous  and  ridiculous  as  they  are,  shew 
how  superstition,  confirmed  by  custom,  opera 
ted  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  As  for  Numa 
himself,  he  placed  his  confidence  so  entirely 
in  God,  that  when  one  brought  him  word  the 
enemy  was  coming,  he  only  smiled,  saying, 
^nd  I  am  sacnficing. 

He  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first  that 
built    temples  to  Fides,l  or  Faith,   and    to 

*  Diodorus  tells  us  from  Ephorus,  the  Idaei  Dactyli 
were  originally  from  mount  Idain  Phrvgia,  fron 
whence  they  passed  into  Europe  with  king  Minos. 
They  settled  first  in  Samothrace,  where  they  taught 
the  inhabitants  religious  rites.  Orpheus  is  thought  to 
have  been  their  disciple;  and  the  first  that  carried  a 
form  of  worship  over  into  Greece,  The  Dactyli  ar« 
likewise  said  to  have  found  out  the  use  of  fire,  and  t« 
have  discovered  the  nature  of  iron  and  brass  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  adjoining  to  Mount  Bere 
cynthus,  and  to  have  taught  them  the  way  of  work 
ing  them.  For  this,  and  many  other  useful  discoveries, 
they  were  after  their  death  worship  >ed  as  gods. 

t  This  is  Plutarch's  mistake.  Ovid  infornu  •* 
(Fast.  1.  iii.)  that  Jupiter  was  called  Elicius  from 
elicere,  to  draw  ovt,  because  Jupiter  was  drawn  out  of 
heaven  on  this  occasion. 

{This  was  intended  to  make  the  Romans  pay  at 
much  regard  to  their  word,  as  to  a  contract  in  writijg. 
And  so  excellent,  in  fact,  were  their  principles,  thai 
Polybius  gives  the  Romans  of  his  time  this  honourable 
testimony — "They  most  inviolably  keep  their  word 
without  being  obliged  to  it  by  bail,  witness,  or  pro- 
mise; whereas,  ten  securities,  twenty  promises,  and  &• 
many  witnesses,  cannot  hinder  the  faithless  Greekt 
from  attempting  to  deceive  and  disappoint  you,"    JJ» 
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Terminus,*  and  he  taught  the  Romans  to 
■wear  byjaith,  as  the  greatest  of  oaths;  which 
they  Btill  continue  to  make  use  of.  In  our 
(■mes  they  sacrifice  animals  in  the  fields,  both 
on  public  and  private  occasions,  to  Terminus, 
as  tne  god  of  boundaries;  but  formerly  the  of- 
fering was  an  inanimate  one ;  for  Numa  argued 
that  there  should  be  no  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
rites  of  a  god,  who  is  the  witness  of  justice, 
and  guardian  of  peace.  It  is  indeed  certain, 
that  Numa  was  the  first  who  marked  out  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  territory ;  Romulus  being 
unwilling,  by  measuring  out  his  own,  to  shew 
how  much  he  had  encroached  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  :  for  bounds,  if  preserved, 
are  barriers  against  lawless  power:  if  violated, 
they  are  evidences  of  injustice.  The  territory 
of  the  city  was  by  no  means  extensive  at  first, 
but  Romulus  added  to  it  a  considerable  dis- 
trict gained  by  the  sword.  All  this  Numa 
divided  among  the  indigent  citizens,  that  pov- 
erty might  not  drive  them  to  rapine  ;  and,  as 
he  turned  the  application  of  the  people  to  agri- 
culture, their  temper  was  subdued  together 
with  the  ground.  For  no  occupation  implants 
■o  speedy  and  so  effectual  a  love  of  peace,  as 
a  country  life  ;  where  there  remains  indeed 
courage  and  bravery  sufficient  to  defend  their 
property,  but  the  temptations  to  injustice  and 
avarice  are  removed.  Numa,  therefore,  intro- 
duced among  his  subjects  an  attachment  to 
husbandry  as  a  charm  of  peace,  and  contriving 
a  business  for  them,  which  would  rather  form 
their  manners  to  simplicity,  than  raise  them  to 
opulence,  he  divided  the  country  into  several 
portions,  which  he  called  pagi,  or  boroughs, 
and  apptointed  over  each  of  them  a  governor  or 
overseer.  Sometimes  also  he  inspected  them 
himself,  and  judging  of  the  disposition  of  the 
people  by  the  condition  of  their  farms,  some  he 
advanced  to  {>06ts  of  honour  and  trust;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  he  reprimanded  and  endeavour- 
ed to  reform  the  negligent  and  the  idle.f 

But  the  most  admired  of  all  his  institutions 
is  his  distribution  of  the  citizens  into  compa- 
nies, according  to  their  arts  and  trades.  For  the 
city  consisting,  as  we  have  observed,  of  two  na- 
tions, or  rather  factions,  who  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  unite,  or  to  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  their  original  difference,  but  main- 
tained perpetual  contests  and  party  quarrels;  he 
took  the  same  method  with  them  as  is  used  to 
incorporate  hard  and  solid  bodies,  which,  while 
entire,  will  not  mix  at  all,  but  when  reduced  to 
powder,  unite  with  ease.  To  attain  this  pur- 
pose, he  divided,  as  I  said,  the  whole  multitude 
into  small  bodies,  who,  gaining  new  distinc- 
tions, lost  by  degrees  the  great  and  original  one, 
in  CDnsequence  of  their  being  thus  broken  into 

wooder,  then,  that  so  virtuouj  \  people  were  rictorious 
over  those  that  were  become  thus  de^nerate  aud  dis- 
honest. 

*  The  Dii  Termitu  were  represented  by  stones, 
which  Numa  caused  to  be  placed  on  the  borders  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  of  each  man's  private  lands.  In 
konour  of  these  deities,  he  instituted  a  festival  called 
TerminaUa,  which  was  annually  celebrated  on  the  23d 
•nd  22d  of  February.  To  remove  the  Dii  Termini 
was  deemed  a  sacrilepe  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that  any 
Ban  might  kill,  with  impunity,  the  transgressor. 

♦  To  neglect  the  cultivation  of  a  (arm  irds  considered 
amongst  the  Romans  as  a  centonum  frrobrum;  a  fault 
Ibat  merited  the  chastuement  of  the  censor. 


80  many  parts.  This  distribution  was  made 
according  to  the  several  arts  or  trades  of  musi- 
cians, goldsmiths,  masons,  dyers,  shoemakers, 
tanners,  braziers,  and  potters,  lie  collected 
the  other  artificers  also  into  companies,  who 
had  their  respective  halls,  courts,  aud  religious 
ceremonies,  pecuUar  to  each  society.  By  these 
means  he  first  took  away  the  distinction  of 
Sabines  and  Romans,  subjects  of  Tatius  and 
subjects  of  Romulus,  both  name  and.  thing;  the 
very  separation  into  parts  mixing  and  incorpo- 
rating the  whole  together. 

He  is  celebrated  also,  in  his  political  capaci- 
ty, for  correcting  the  law  which  empowered 
fathers  to  sell  their  children,"  excepting  such 
as  married  by  their  father's  command  or  con- 
sent; for  he  reckoned  it  a  great  haidship  that 
a  woman  should  marry  a  man  as  free,  and  thep 
live  with  a  slave. 

He  attempted  the  reformation  of  the  calen- 
dar too,  which  he  executed  with  some  degree 
of  skill,  though  not  with  absolute  exactness. 
In  the  reign  of  Romulus,  it  had  neither  measure 
nor  order,  some  months  consisting  of  fewer 
than  twenty  days,t  while  some  were  stretched 
to  thirty-five,  and  others  even  to  more.  They 
had  no  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  an- 
nual course  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  moon, 
and  only  laid  down  this  position,  that  the  year 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days. 
Numa,  then,  observing  that  there  was  a  difiet- 
ence  of  eleven  days,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  days  making  up  the  lunar  year,  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  the  solar,  doubled  those 

*  Romulus  had  allowed  fathers  greater  power  over 
their  children  than  masters  had  over  their  slaves.  For 
a  master  could  sell  his  slave  but  once  ;  whereas  a  father 
could  sell  his  son  three  times,  let  him  be  of  what  age 
or  condition  soever. 

t  But  Macrobius  tells  ns,  (Saturnal.  1.  i.  c.  19.)  that 
Romulus  settled  the  number  of  days  with  more  equali- 
ty, allotting  to  March,  May,  Quintilis,  and  October 
one  and  thirty  days  each ;  to  April,  June,  Sextilia, 
November,  and  December,  thirty :  making  up  in  aU 
three  hundred  and  four  days.  Numa  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  celestial  motions  ;  and,  therefore, in 
the  first  place,  added  the  two  months  of  January  and 
February.  By  the  way,  it  is  probable,  the  reader  will 
think,  that  neither  Romulus,  nor  any  other  man,  could 
be  so  ignorant  as  to  make  the  lunar  year  consist  of  three 
hundred  and  four  days :  and  that  the  Romans  reckoned 
by  lunar  months,  and  consequently  by  the  lunar  year, 
originally,  is  plain,  by  their  calends,  nones,  and  idea> 
To  compose  these  two  months,  he  added  fifty  days  ts 
the  three  hundred  and  four,  in  order  to  make  them 
answer  to  the  course  of  the  moon.  Beside  this,  he 
observed  the  difierence  between  the  solar  and  the  lunar 
course  to  be  eleven  days ;  and,  to  remedy  the  inequaility, 
he  doubled  those  days  after  every  two  years,  adding  an 
interstitial  month  after  February;  which  Plutarch  here 
calls  Mercedintts ;  and,  in  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar 
Mercedoniua.  Festus  speaks  of  certain  days  which  he 
calls  Dies  Mercedonii,  because  they  were  appointed 
for  the  payment  of  workmen  and  domestics,  which 
is  all  we  know  of  the  word.  As  Numa  was  sensible 
that  the  solar  year  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty* 
five  days  and  six  hours,  and  that  the  six  hours  made  a 
whole  day  in  four  years,  he  commanded  that  the  month 
Mercedinus  after  every  four  years,  should  consist  of 
twenty-three  days ;  but  the  care  of  these  intercalations 
being  left  to  the  priests,  they  put  in  or  left  out  the  in- 
tercalary day  or  month,  as  they  fancied  it  lucky  or  un 
lucky;  and  by  that  means  created  such  a  confusion,  that 
the  festivals  came,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  kept  at  • 
season  quite  contrary  to  what  they  had  been  formerly. 
The  Roman  calendar  had  gained  near  three  months  in 
the  days  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  therefore  wanted  a  |;Tcal 
reformation  again. 
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«levoo  days,  and  inserted  them  as  an  mtercalary 
month  after  that  of  February,  every  other  year. 
This  additional  month  was  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Mercedinus.  But  this  amendment  of 
the  irregularity  afterwards  required  a  farther 
amendment.  He  likewise  altered  the  order  of 
the  months,  making  March  the  third,  which 
was  the  first  ;  January  first,  which  was  the 
•>l»»«'nth  of  Ilomulus,  and  February  the  second, 
which  was  the  twelfth  and  last.  Many,  how- 
eyer,  assert,  that  the  two  months  of  January 
and  February  were  added  by  Numa,  whereas 
before  they  had  reckoned  but  ten  months  in  the 
year,  as  some  barbarous  nations  had  but  three; 
and,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Arcadians  four,  and 
the  Acarnanians  six.  The  Egyptian  year,  they 
tell  us,  at  first,  consisted  only  of  one  month, 
afterwards  four.  And,  therefore,  though  they 
inhabit  a  nev/  country,  they  seem  to  be  a  very 
ancient  people,  and  reckon  in  their  chronology 
an  incredible  number  of  years,  because  they 
account  months  fo,r  years.* 

That  the  Roman  year  contained  at  first  ten 
months  only,  and  not  twelve,  we  have  a  proof 
in  the  name  of  the  last;  for  they  still  call  it 
December, or  the  tenth  month;  and  that  March 
was  the  first  is  also  evident,  because  the  fifth 
from  it  was  called  Q^uintUis,  the  sixth  Sextilis, 
and  so  the  rest  in  their  order.  If  January  and 
February  had  then  been  placed  before  March, 
the  month  Qidntilis  would  have  been  the  fifth 
in  name,  but  the  seventh  in  reckoning.  Be- 
sides, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
month  of  March,  dedicated  by  Romulus  to  the 
god  J\Iars,  should  stand  first;  and  April  second, 
which  has  its  name  from  Jiphrodite  or  Venus, 
for  in  this  month  the  women  sacrifice  to  that 
goddess,  and  bathe  on  the  first  of  it,  with  crowns 
of  myrtle  on  their  heads.  Some,  however,  say, 
April  derives  not  its  name  from  A-phrodite; 
but,  as  the  very  sound  of  the  term  seems  to 
dictate,  from  aperire,  to  open,  because  the 
spring  having  then  attamed  its  vigour,  it  opens 
and  unfolds  the  blossoms  of  plants.  The  next 
month,  which  is  that  of  May,  is  so  called  from 
JMaia,  the  mother  of  Mercury;  for  to  him  it  is 
sacred.  June  is  so  styled  from  the  youthful 
season  of  the  year.  Some  again  inform  us,  that 
these  two  months  borrow  their  names  from  the 
two  ages,  old  and  young;  for  the  older  men  are 
called  majores,  and  the  younger  jwriiores.  The 
succeeding  months  were  denominated  accord- 
ing to  their  order,  of  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth.  Afterwards  (^mntUis  was  called 
July,  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  overcame 
Pompey;  and  Sextilis  August,  from  Augustus 
the  second  emperor  of  Rome.  To  the  two  fol- 
lowing months  Domitian  gave  his  two  names 
of  Gennanicu^  and  Domitianus,  which  lasted 

*  To  guppose  the  Egyptians  reckoned  months  for 
years,  does  indeed  bring  their  computation  pretty  near 
the  truth,  with  respect  to  the  then  age  of  the  world  ; 
for  they  reckoned  a  succession  of  kings  for  the  space 
of  36,000  years.  But  that  supposition  would  make  the 
reigns  of  their  kings  unreasonably  short.  Besides, 
Herodotus  says,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  that  began 
to  compute  by  years ;  and  that  they  made  the  year  con- 
sist of  twelve  months.  Their  boasted  antiquity  must, 
therefore,  be  imputed  to  their  stretching  the  fabulous 
part  of  their  history  too  far  back.  As  to  Plutarch's 
saying  that  Egypt  was  a  new  country,  it  is  strange  that 
iuch  a  notion  could  ever  be  entertaiued  by  a  man  of  his 
xuovr  ledge. 


but  a  little  while ;  for  when  he  was  slain,  they 
resumed  their  old  names,  September  and  Oc- 
tober. The  two  last  were  the  only  ones  that 
all  along  retained  the  original  appellation  which 
they  had  from  their  order.  February,  which 
was  either  added  or  transposed  by  Numa,  is 
the  month  of  purification;  for  so  the  term  sig 
nifies ;  and  then  rites  are  celebrated  for  the 
purifying  of  trees,*  and  procuring  a  blessing 
on  their  fruits  ;  then  also  the  feast  of  the  Lu- 
pcrcalia  is  held,  whose  ceremonies  greatly  re- 
semble those  of  a  lustration.  January,  the 
first  month,  is  so  named  from  Janus.  And 
Numa  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  away  the 
precedency  from  March,  which  is  denominated 
from  the  god  of  war,  with  a  design  to  shew  his 
preference  of  the  political  virtues  to  the  mar- 
tial. For  this  Janus,  in  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity, whether  a  demigod  or  a  king,  being 
remarkable  for  his  political  abihties  and  hia 
cultivation  of  society,  reclaimed  men  from 
their  rude  and  savage  manners;  he  is  therefore 
represented  with  two  faces,  as  having  altered 
the  former  state  of  the  world,  and  given  quite 
a  new  turn  to  life.  He  has  also  a  temple  at 
Rome  with  two  gates,  which  they  call  the  gates 
of  war.  It  is  the  custom  for  this  temple  to 
stand  open  in  the  time  of  war,  and  to  be  shut 
in  time  of  peace.  The  latter  was  seldom  the 
case,  as  the  empire  has  been  generally  engaged 
in  war  on  account  of  its  great  extent,  and  ita 
having  to  contend  with  so  many  surrounding 
barbarous  nations.  It  has,  therefore,  been  shut 
only  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,!  when  he 
had  conquered  Antony:  and  before,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Marcus  Attihusf  and  Titus  Manhus, 
a  little  while;  for,  a  new  war  breaking  out,  it 
was  soon  opened  again.  In  Numa's  reign, 
however,  it  was  not  opened  for  one  day,  but 
stood  constantly  shut  during  the  space  of  forty 
three  years,  while  uninterrupted  peace  reigned 
in  every  quarter.  Not  only  the  people  of  Rome 
were  softened  and  humanized  by  the  justice 
and  mildness  of  the  king,  but  even  the  circum- 
jacent cities,  breathing,  as  it  were,  the  same 
salutary  and  delightful  air,  began  to  change  their 
behaviour.  Like  the  Romans,  they  became 
desirous  of  peace  and  good  laws,  of  cultivating 
the  ground,  educating  their  children  in  tran- 
quillity, and  paying  their  homage  to  the  gods. 

•Another  reading  Kas  it, Toi;  $itsi5  ei-ayi^sri  in- 
stead of  Toi;  (fuToij :  and  then  the  sense  will  be,  thm, 
sacrifice  to  the  dead.  Both  have  their  authorities ; 
the  common  reading  being  supported  by  a  passage  it 
Ovid,  who  takes  notice  that  the  Luperci  purified  tb« 
ground.— 

Secta  quia  Pelle  Jjuperci 

Omne  solum  lustrant.    Lib.  ii.  Fast. 

And  the  other,  which  seems  the  better  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  Varro  and  others,  who  mention  an  offer 
ing  to  the  dead  in  the  mouth  of  February. — M  deii 
inferis  Februaris  appellatus,  qitod  tunc  his  parents 
tur. 

t  Augustus  shut  the  temple  of  Janus  three  scTeral 
times ;  one  of  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  750,  be- 
fore the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  according  to  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  that  all  the  world  should  be  blessed  with 
peace,  when  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  born.  This  tem- 
ple was  also  shut  by  Vespasian  after  his  triumph  0T«t 
the  Jews. 

;  Instead  of  Marcus  we  should  read  Caius  Attiliu*. 
Titus  Manlius,  his  colleague,  shut  the  temple  of  Jailtir 
1  at  the  coDcluiion  of  the  first  Funic  war. 


NUMA. 


lUly  then  was  taken  up  with  festivals  and 
sacrifices,  games  and  entertainments;  the  peo- 
ple, without  any  apprehensions  of  danger, 
mixed  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  treated  each 
other  with  mutual  hospitahty;  the  love  of  vir- 
tue and  justice,  as  from  the  source  of  Numa's 
wisdom,  gently  flowing  upon  all,  and  moving 
with  the  composure  of  his  heart.  Even  the 
LyperboUcal  expressions  of  the  poets  fall  short 
of  describing  the  happiness  of  those  days. 
Secure  ^rachne  spread  her  sleDder  toils 
O'er  the  broad  buckler;  eating  ruat  aoDSUinM 
The  vengeflil  swords  and  once  far-gleammg  spears: 
No  more  the  trump  of  war  swells  its  hoarse  throat. 
Nor  robs  the  eyelids  of  their  genial  slumber.* 
We  have  no  account  of  either  war  or  insur- 
rection in  the  state  during  Numa's  reign. 
Nay,  he  experienced  neither  enmity  nor  envy; 
nor  did  ambition  dictate  either  open  or  private 
attempts  against  his  crown.  Whether  it  were 
the  fear  of  the  gods,  who  took  so  pious  a  man 
tmder  their  protection,  or  reverence  of  his 
virtue,  or  the  singular  good  fortune  of  his 
times,  that  kept  the  manners  of  men  pure  and 
unsullied;  ho  was  an  illustrious  instance  of 
that  truth,  which  Plato  several  ages  after  ven- 
tured to  deLver  concerning  government:  That 
the  only  sure  prospect  of  deliverance  from 
the  eoUs  of  life  will  be,  when  the  divine  Pro- 
vidence shall  so  order  it,  that  the  regal  power, 
invested  in  a  priiice  who  has  the  sentiments 
qf  a  philosopher,  shall  render  virtue  trium- 
phant over  vice.  A  man  of  such  wisdom  is 
not  only  happy  in  himself,  but  contributes,  by 
his  instructions,  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  need  either  of  force  or 
menaces,  to  direct  the  multitude;  for  when 
they  see  virtue  exemplified  in  so  glorious  a 
pattern  as  the  life  of  their  prince,  they  become 
wise  of  themselves,  and  endeavour  by  friend- 
ehip  and  unanimity,  by  a  strict  regard  to  jus- 
tice and  temperance,  to  form  themselves  to  an 
happy  life.  This  is  the  noblest  end  of  govern- 
ment; and  he  is  most  worthy  of  the  royal  seat 
who  can  regulate  the  lives  and  dispositions  of 
his  subjects  in  such  a  manner.  No  one  was 
more  sensible  of  this  than  Numa. 

As  to  his  wives  and  children,  there  are  great 
contradictions  among  historians.  For  some 
Bay,  he  had  no  wife  but  Tatia,  nor  any  child 
but  one  daughter  named  PompiUa.  Others, 
beside  that  daughter,  give  an  account  of  four 
eons,  Pompon,  Pinus,  Calpus,  and  Mamercus; 
every  one  of  which  left  an  honourable  pos- 
terity, the  Pomponii  being  descended  from 
Pompon,  the  Pinarii  from  Pinus,  the  Calpumii 
from  Calpus,  and  the  Mamercii  from  Mamer- 
cus. These  were  surnamed  Regis  or  kings.^ 
But  a  third  set  of  writers  accuse  the  former 
of  forging  ihese  genealogies  from  Numa,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  particular 
families.  And  they  tell  us,  that  Pompiha  was 
not  the  daughter  of  Tatia,  but  of  Lucretia, 
another  wife,  whom  he  married  after  he  as- 

*  Plutarch  took  this  passage  from  some  excellent 
verses  of  Bacchylides  in  praise  of  peace,  givem  us  by 
Stobaeus. 

f  Rex  was  the  surname  of  the  .Smilians  or  Mar- 
eians,  but  not  of  the  Pomponians,  the  Pinarians,  or 
Mamercians.  The  Pinarii  were  descended  from  a 
family  who  were  priests  of  Herculit,  and  more  ancient 
than  the  times  of  ^uma.  ' 


cendcd  the  throne.  All,  however,  agree,  that 
Pompiha  was  married  to  Marcius,  son  of  that 
Marcius  who  persuaded  Numa  to  accept  the 
crown:  for  he  followed  him  to  Rome,  wher« 
he  was  enrolled  a  senator,  and,  after  Numa'» 
death,  was  competitor  with  Tullus  Hostiliui 
for  the  tlirone;  but,  fnihng  in  the  enterprise, 
he  starved  himself  to  death.  His  son  Mar- 
cius, husband  to  PompiUa,  remained  in  Rome, 
and  had  a  son  named  Ancus  Marcius,  who 
reigned  after  Tullus  Hostilius.  This  son  is 
said  to  have  been  but  five  years  old  at  the 
death  of  Numa. 

Numa  was  carried  off  by  no  sudden  or  acute 
distemper;  but,  as  Piso  relates,  wasted  away 
insensibly  with  old  age  and  a  gentle  decline. 
He  was  some  few  years  above  eiglity  when  he 
died. 

The  neighbouring  nations  that  were  in 
friendship  and  alliance  with  Rome,  strove  to 
make  the  honours  of  his  burial  equal  to  the 
happiness  of  his  life,  attending  with  crowns  and 
other  pubhc  offerings.  The  senators  carried 
the  bier,  and  the  ministers  of  the  gods  walked 
in  procession.  The  rest  of  the  people,  with 
the  women  and  children,  crowded  to  the  fu- 
neral; not,  as  if  they  were  attending  the  inter- 
ment of  an  aged  king,  but  as  if  they  had  lost 
one  of  their  beloved  relations  ia  the  bloom  of 
lite;  for  they  followed  it  with  tears  and  loud 
lamentations.  They  did  not  burn  the  body,* 
because  (as  we  are  told)  he  himseh"  forbade 
it;  but  they  made  two  stone  co3ins,  and  buried 
them  under  the  Janiculum;  the  one  containing 
his  body,  and  the  other  the  sacred  books  which 
he  had  written,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Grecian  legislators  wrote  their  tables  of  laws. 

Numa  had  taken  care,  however,  in  his  life- 
time, to  instruct  the  priests  in  all  that  those 
books  contained,  and  to  impress  both  the 
sense  and  practice  on  their  memories.  He 
then  ordered  them  to  be  buried  with  him,  per 
suaded  that  such  mysteries  could  not  safely 
ejtist  in  hfeless  writing.  Influenced  by  the 
same  reasoning,  it  is  said,  the  Pythagoreans 
did  not  commit  their  precepts  to  writing,  but 
entrusted  them  to  the  memories  of  such  as  they 
thought  worthy  of  so  great  a  deposit.  And 
when  they  happened  to  communicate  to  an 
imworthy  person  their  abstruse  problems  in 
geometry,  they  gave  out  that  the  gods  threaten- 
ed to  avenge  his  profaneness  and  impiety  with 
some  great  and  signal  calamity.  Those,  there- 
fore may  be  well  excused  who  endeavour  to 
prove  by  so  many  resemblances  that  •  Niuna 
was  acquainted  with  Pythagoras.  Valeriua 
Antias  relates,  that  there  were  twelve  boolu 

*  In  the  most  ancient  times  they  committed  th* 
bodies  of  the  dead  to  the  ground,  as  appears  from  tb« 
history  of  the  patriarchs.  But  the  Egyptians,  from  ■ 
vain  desire  of  preserTing  their  bodies  trom  corruption 
after  death,  had  them  embalmed;  persons  of  cocdilion 
with  rich  spices,  and  eren  the  poor  had  theirs  pr«- 
serred  with  salt.  The  Greeks,  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
niences that  might  possibly  happen  from  corruption, 
burned  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  but  Pliny  tells  us  that 
Svlla  was  the  first  Roman  whose  body  was  burned. 
'N^hen  Paganism  was  abolished,  the  burning  of  dead 
bodies  ceased  with  it;  and  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, Christians  committed  their  dead  with  due  car* 
and  honour  to  the  earth,  to  repose  there  till  that  great 
event 
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wdtten  in  Latin  concerning  religion,  and 
twelve  more  of  philosophy,  in  Greek,  buried  in 
'hat  coffin.  But  four  hundred  years  after,* 
when  Publius  CorneUus  and  Marcus  Bzebius 
were  consuls,  a  prodigious  fall  of  rain,  having 
washed  away  the  earth  that  covered  the  cof- 
fins, and  the  lids  falling  off,  one  of  them  ap- 
peared entirely  empty,  without  the  least  re- 
mains of  the  body;  in  the  other  the  books 
were  found.  Petilius,  then  Prsetor,  having 
examined  them,  made  his  report  upon  oath  to 
the  senate,  that  it  appeared  to  him  inconsist- 
ent both  with  justice  and  religion,  to  make 
them  public:  in  consequence  of  which  all  the 
volumes  were  carried  into  the  Comitium,  and 
burned. 

Glory  follows  in  the  train  of  great  men,  and 
increases  after  their  death;  for  envy  does  not 
long  survive  themj  nay^  it  sometimes  dies 


before  them.  The  misfortmes,  indeed,  of  the 
succeeding  kings  added  lustre  to  the  character 
of  Numa.  Of  the  five  that  came  after  himu 
the  last  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  lived 
long  in  exile;  and  of  the  other  four,  not  one 
died  a  natural  death.  Three  were  traitorously 
slain.  As  for  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  reigned 
next  ailer  Numa,  he  ridiculed  and  despised 
many  of  his  best  institutions,  particularly  hia 
religious  ones,  as  effeminate,  and  tending  to 
inaction;  for  his  view  was  to  dispose  the  people 
to  war.  He  did  not,  however,  abide  by  his 
irreligious  opinions,  but  falling  into  a  severe 
and  complicated  sickness,  he  changed  them 
for  a  superstition,*  very  different  from  Numa's 
pie-.y :  others,  too,  were  infected  with  the  same 
false  principles,  when  they  saw  the  manner  of 
his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  happened  b^ 
lightmng.f 


NUMA  AND  LYCURGUS  COMPARED. 


Having  gone  through  the  lives  of  Numa  and  I 
Lycurgus,  we  must  now  endeavour  (though 
it  is  no  easy  matter)  to  contrast  their  actions. 
The  resemblances  between  them  however  are 
obvious  enough;  their  wisdom,  for  Lnsrance, 
their  piety,  their  talents  for  government,  the 
instruction  of  their  people,  and  their  deriving 
their  laws  from  a  divine  source.  But  the  chief 
of  their  peculiar  distinctions,  was  Numa's  ac- 
cepting a  crown,  and  Lycurgus's  relinquishing 
one.  The  former  received  a  kingdom  without 
seeking  it;  the  latter  resigned  one  when  he 
had  it  in  possession.  Numa  was  advanced  to 
sovereign  power  when  a  private  person  and  a 
stranger:  Lycurgus  reduced  himself  from  a 
king  to  a  private  person.  It  was  an  honour  to 
the  one  to  attain  to  royal  dignity  by  his  jus- 
tice; and  it  was  an  honour  to  the  other  to  pre- 
fer justice  to  that  dignity.  Virtue  rendered 
the  one  so  respectable  as  to  deserve  a  throne, 
and  the  other  so  great  as  to  be  above  it. 

The  second  observation,  is  that  both  managed 
their  respective  governments,  as  musicians  do 
the  lyre,  each  in  a  different  manner.  Lycur- 
gus wound  up  the  strings  of  Sparta,  which  he 
found  relaxed  with  luxury,  to  a  stronger  tone: 

*  Plutarch  probably  wrote  five  hundred ;  for  tftis 
happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  573.  "  One  Tereu- 
tius,"  Bays  Varo,  [ap.  S.  August,  de  Civ.  Dei.]  •'  had 
a  piece  of  ground  near  the  Janiculum ;  and  an  husband- 
man of  his  one  day  accidentally  running  over  Numa's 
tomb,  turned  up  some  of  the  legislator's  books  wherein 
he  gave  his  reasons  for  establishing  the  religion  of  the 
Romans  as  he  left  it.  The  husbandman  carried  these 
books  to  the  praetor,  and  the  praetor  to  the  senate,  who, 
after  liaring  read  his  frivolous  reasons  for  his  religious 
establishments,  agreed,  that  the  books  should  be  de- 
■troyed,  in  pursuance  of  Numa's  intentions.  It  was 
accordingly  decreed,  that  the  praetor  should  throw 
them  into  the  fire."  But  though  Numa's  motives  for 
the  religion  he  established  might  be  trivial  enough, 
that  was  not  the  chief  reason  for  suppressing  them. 
The  real,  at  least,  the  principal  reason,  was  the  many 
tew  superstitions,  equally  trivial,  which  the  Romans 
had  introduced,  and  the  worship  which  they  paid  to 
iuiages,  contrary  to  Numa's  appointment. 


Numa  softened  the  high  and  harsh  tone  of 
Rome.  The  former  had  the  more  difficult 
task.  For  it  was  not  their  swords  and  breast- 
plates, which  he  persuaded  his  citizens  to  lay 
aside,  but  their  gold  and  silver,  their  sumptu- 
ous beds  and  tables ;  what  he  taught  them 
was  not  to  devote  their  time  to  feasts  and  sa 
orifices,  after  quitting  the  rugged  paths  of  war, 
but  to  leave  entertainments  and  the  pleasures 
of  wine,  for  the  laborious  exercises  of  anus 
and  the  wrestHng  ring.  Numa  effected  his 
purposes  in  a  friendly  way  by  the  regard  and 
veneration  the  people  had  for  his  person ;  Ly- 
curgus had  to  struggle  with  conflicts  and  dan- 
gers, before  he  could  establish  his  laws.  The 
genius  of  Nimia  was  more  mild  and  gentle, 
softening  and  attempering  the  fiery  dispositions 
of  his  people  to  justice  and  peace.  If  we  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  sanguinary  and  imjust 
treatment  of  the  Helotes,  as  a  part  of  the  poli- 
tics of  Lycurgus,  we  must  allow  Numa  to  have 
been  far  the  more  humane  and  equitable  law- 
giver, who  permitted  absolute  slaves  to  taste 
of  the  honour  of  freemen,  and  in  the  Saturna- 
lia to  be  entertained  along  with  their  masters.J 

*  None  are  so  superstitious  in  distress  as  those  who 
in  their  prosperity  have  laughed  at  religion.  The 
famous  Canon  Vossius  was  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
greatness  of  his  fears,  than  he  was  for  the  littksest  of 
his  faith. 

f  The  palace  of  Tullus  Hostilius  was  burned  down 
by  lightning ;  and  he,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
perished  in  the  flames.  Though  some  historians  say, 
that  Ancus  Marcius,  who,  as  the  grandson  of  Nuiia, 
expected  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  storm  to  assassinate  the  king. 

X  The  Saturnalia  was  a  feast  celebrated  on  the  14th 
of  the  kalends  of  January.  Beside  the  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  Saturn,  who,  upon  his  retiring  into  Italy, 
introduced  there  the  happiness  of  the  golden  age,  ser- 
vants were  at  this  time  indulged  in  mirth  and  freedom 
in  memory  of  the  equality  which  prevailed  in  that  age 
presents  were  sent  from  one  friend  to  another;  and  no 
war  was  to  be  proclaimed,  or  offender  executed.  It 
is  uncertain  when  this  festival  was  instituted.  Macro- 
bius  says,  it  was  celebrated  in  Ibly  long  before  tha 
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J  or  this  alro  thev  tell  us  was  one  of  Numa's 
institutions,  that  persons  in  a  state  of  sco'itude 
should  be  admitted,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  the 
liberal  enjoyment  of  those  fruits  which  they  had 
helped  to  raise.  Some  however  pretend  to  find 
in  thi«  custom  the  vestiges  of  the  equahty  which 
■ubsisted  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  when  there  was 
neither  servant  nor  master,  but  all  were  upon 
the  same  footing,  and,  as  it  were,  of  one  family. 
Both  apfveared  to  have  been  equally  studious 
to  lead  their  people  to  temjjerance  and  sobriety. 
As  to  the  other  virtues,  the  one  wat  more  at- 
tached to  fortitude  and  the  other  to  justice. 
Though  possibly  the  different  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  tlieir  respective  governments  required  a 
different  process.  For  it  was  not  through  want 
of  courage,  but  to  guard  against  injustice,  that 
Numa  r«6trained  his  subjects  from  war:  nor 
did  Lycurgus  endeavour  to  infuse  a  martial 
•pirit  into  his  people,  with  a  view  to  encourage 
them  to  injure  others,  but  to  guard  them  against 
being  injured  by  invasicus.  As  each  had  the 
iuiuriances  of  his  citizens  to  prune,  and  their 
deficiencies  to  fill  up,  they  must  necessarily 
make  very  considerable  alterations. 

Numa's  distribution  of  the  people  was  indul- 
gent and  agreeable  to  the  commonalty,  as  with 
him  a  various  and  mixed  mass  of  goldsmiths, 
musicians,  shoemakers,  and  other  trades,  com- 
posed the  body  of  the  city.  But  Lycurgus  in- 
clined to  the  nobility  in  modelling  his  state, 
and  he  proceeded  in  a  severe  and  unpopular 
manner  ;  putting  all  mechanic  arts  into  the 
hands  of  slaves  and  strangers,  while  the  citi- 
Eens  were  only  taught  how  to  manage  the  spear 
and  shield.  They  were  only  artists  in  war,  and 
servants  of  Mars,  neither  knowing  nor  desiring 
to  know  any  thing  but  how  to  obey,  command, 
and  conquer  their  enemies.  That  the  freemen 
might  be  entirely  and  once  for  all  free,  he 
would  not  suffer  them  to  give  any  attention  to 
their  circumstances,  but  that  whole  business 
was  to  be  left  to  the  slaves  and  Helotes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  dressing  of  their  meat. 
Numa  made  no  such  distinction  as  this  :  he 
only  put  a  stop  to  the  gaio  of  rapine.  Not 
Bohcitous  to  prevent  an  inequality  of  substance, 
he  forbade  no  other  means  of  increasing  the 
fortunes  of  his  subjects,  nor  their  rising  to  the 
greatest  opulence;  neither  did  he  guard  against 
poverty,  which  at  the  same  time  made  its  way 
into,  and  spread  in  the  city.  While  there  was 
no  great  disparity  in  the  possessions  of  his  citi- 
tens,  but  all  were  moderately  provided,  he 
should  at  first  have  combated  the  desire  of 
gain ;  and  like  Lycurgus  have  watched  against 
its  inconveniences:  for  those  were  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  but  such  as  gave  birth  to  the 
many  and  great  troubles  that  happened  in  the 
Homan  state. 

As  to  an  equal  divison  of  lands,  neither  was 
Lycurgus  to  blame  for  making  it,  nor  Numa 
for  not  making  it.  The  equahty  which  it  caused, 
afforded  the  former  a  firm  foundation  for  his 
government ;  and  the  latter  finding  a  division 
already  made,  and  probably  as  yet  subsisting 
entire,  had  no  occasion  to  make  a  new  one. 

With  respect  to  the  community  of  wives  and 
children,  each  took  a  politic  method  to  banish 

building  of  Rome ;  and  probably  he  is  right,  for  the 
Greeks  kept  the  same  feast  under  the  name  ef  Chronia. 
Mscrob.  Saturn.  1.  L  c,  7. 


jealousy  A  Roman  husband,  when  he  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  children,  and  was  appUed 
to  by  one  that  had  none,  might  give  up  his  wifo 
to  him,*  and  was  at  Uberty  both  to  divorce  her, 
and  to  take  her  again.  But  the  Lacedemonian, 
while  his  wife  remained  in  his  house,  and  the 
marriage  subsisted  in  its  original  force,  allowed 
his  friend,  who  desirsd  to  have  children  by 
her,  the  use  of  his  bed:  and  (as  we  have  al» 
ready  observed)  many  husbands  invited  to  their 
houses  such  men  as  were  likely  to  give  them 
healthy  and  well  made  children.  The  differ 
ence  between  the  two  customs,  is  this,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  appeared  very  easy  and  un 
concerned  about  an  affair  that  in  other  places 
causes  so  much  disturbance,  and  consumes 
men's  hearts  with  jealousy  and  sorrow;  whilst 
amongst  the  Romans  there  was  a  modesty, 
which  veiled  the  matter  with  a  new  contract, 
and  seemed  to  declare  that  a  commimity  in 
wedlock  is  intolerable. 

Yet  farther,  Numa's  strictness  as  to  virgins 
tended  to  form  them  to  that  modesty  which  is 
the  ornament  of  their  sex:  but  the  great  hberty 
which  Lycurgus  gave  them,  brought  upon  them 
the  censure  of  the  poets,  particularly  Ibicus; 
for  they  call  them  Phxnomerides,  and  Jijidro- 
mancis,  Euripides  describes  them  in  this  man 
ner. 

These  quit  their  homes,  ambitioos  to  display, 
Amidst  the  youths  their  vigour  in  the  race, 
Or  feats  of  wrestling,  whilst  their  airy  robe 
Flits  back,  and  leaves  their  limbs  twcorer'd.— 

The  skirts  of  the  habit  which  the  virgins  wore 
were  not  sewed  to  the  bottom,  but  opened  at 
the  sides  as  they  walked,  and  discovered  the 
thigh:  as  Sophocles  very  plainly  writes: 

Still  in  the  light  dress  struts  the  rain  Hermione, 
"Whose  opening  folds  display  the  naked  thigh. 

Consequently  their  behaviour  is  said  to  have 
been  too  bold  and  too  masculine,  in  particular 
to  their  husbands.  For  they  considered  them- 
selves as  absolute  mistresses  in  their  houses  ; 
nay,  they  wanted  a  share  in  affairs  of  state,  and 
delivered  their  sentiments  with  great  freedom 
concerning  the  most  weighty  matters.  But 
Numa,  though  he  preserved  entire  to  the  ma- 
trons all  the  honour  and  respect  that  were  paid 
them  by  their  husbands  in  the  time  of  Romiilus, 
when  they  endeavoured  by  kindness  to  com 
pensate  for  the  rape,  yet  he  obliged  them  to 
behave  with  great  reserve,  and  to  lay  aside  all 
impertinent  curiosity.  He  taught  them  to  be 
sober,  and  accustomed  them  to  silence,  entire- 
ly to  abstain  from  wine,t  and  not  to  speaik 
even  of  the  most  necessary  affairs  eicept  in  the 
presence  of  their  husbands.  When  a  woman 
once  appeared  in  the  forutn  to  plead  her  owb 
cause,  it  is  reported  that  the  senate  ordered  the 
oracle  to  be  consulted,  what  this  strange  event 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  rfuma  gave  any  sanction  to 
this  liberty.  Plutarch  himself  says  a  little  below,  that 
no  divorce  was  known  in  Rome  till  long  aAer. 

\  Romulus  made  the  drinking  of  wine,  as  well  at 
adultery,  a  capital  crime  in  women.  For  he  said,  adul- 
tery opens  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  wine 
opens  the  door  to  adultery.  The  sererity  of  this  law 
was  softened  in  succeeding  ages ;  the  women  who  wer« 
overtaken  in  liquor,  were  not  condemned  to  die,  but 
to  loK  their  dower*. 
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portended  to  the  city.»  Nay  what  is  recorded 
of  a  few  infamous  women  is  a  proof  of  the 
obedience  and  meekness  of  the  Roman  mati  Dns 
in  general.  For  as  our  historians  give  us  ac- 
counts of  those  who  first  carried  war  into  the 
bowels  of  their  country  or  against  their  brothers, 
or  were  first  guilty  of  parricide;  so  the  Romans 
relate,  that  Spunus  Carvilius  was  the  first 
among  them  that  divorced  his  wife,  when  no 
such  thing  had  happened  before  for  two  lyn- 
dred  and  thirty  years  from  the  building  of 
Rome  :t  and  that  Thalia,  the  wife  of  Pinarius, 
was  the  first  that  quarrelled,  having  a  dispute 
with  her  mother-in-law  Gegania,  in  the  reign 
■jf  Tarquin  the  proud.  So  well  framed  for  the 
preserving  of  decency  and  a  propriety  of  be- 
haviour were  this  lawgiver's  regulations  with 
respect  to  marriage. 

Agreeable  to  the  education  of  virgins  in 
Sparta,  were  the  directions  of  Lycurgus  as  to 
the  time  of  their  being  married.  For  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  married  when  both  their  age 
and  wishes  led  them  to  it ;  that  the  company 
of  a  husband,  which  nature  now  required, 
might  be  the  foundation  of  kindness  and  love, 
ajid  not  of  fear  and  hatred,  which  would  be  the 
consequence  when  mature  was  forced ;  and  that 
their  bodies  might  have  strength  to  bear  the 
troubles  of  breeding  and  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth; the  propagation  of  children  being  looked 
upon  as  the  only  end  of  marriage.  But  the 
Romans  married' their  daughters  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  or  under ;  that  both  their  bodies 
and  manners  might  come  pure  and  untainted 
into  the  management  of  their  husbands.  It  ap- 
pears then  that  the  former  institution  more 
naturally  tended  to  the  procreation  of  children, 
and  the  latter  to  the  forming  of  the  manners 
for  the  matrimonial  union. 

However,  in  the  education  of  the  boys,  in 
regulating  their  classes,  and  laying  down  the 
whole  method  of  their  exercises,  their  diver- 
sions, and  their  eating  at  a  common  table, 
Lvcurgus  stands  distinguished,  and  leaves  Nu- 
m'a  only  upon  a  level  with  ordinary  lawgivers. 
For  Numa  left  it  to  the  option  or  convenience 
of  parents  to  bring  up  their  sons  to  agricul- 
ture, to  ship-building,  to  the  business  of  a  bra- 
zier, or  the  art  of  a  musician.  As  if  it  were 
not  necessary  for  one  design  to  run  through  the 
education  of  them  all,  and  for  each  individual 
to  have  the  same  bias  given  him;  but,  as  if  they 
were  all  like  passengers  in  a  ship,  who  coming 
each  from  a  different  employment,  and  with  a 
different  intent,  stand  upon  their  common  de- 

*  WTiat  then  appeared  so  strange,  because  afterwards 
common  enough ;  insomuch  that  every  troublesome 
woman  of  that  kind  was  called  Afrania,  from  a  sena- 
tor's wife  of  that  Lame,  who  busied  herself  much  in 
courts  of  justice.  The  eloquent  Hortensia,  daughter 
to  the  orator  Hortensius,  pleaded  with  such  success  for 
the  women,  when  the  triumvirs  had  laid  a  fine  upon 
them  that  she  rot  a  considerable  part  of  it  remitted. 

t  I ;  was  in  the  .520th  year  of  Rome  that  this  h»p- 
jpcned. 


fence  in  time  of  danger,  merely  out  of  fear  for 
themselves  or  their  property,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions are  attentive  only  to  their  private  ends. 
In  such  a  case  common  legislators  would  have 
been  excusable,  who  might  have  failed  through 
ignorance  or  want  of  power;  but  should  not  so 
wise  a  man  as  Numa,  who  took  upon  him  the 
government  of  a  state  so  lately  formed,  and 
not,  likely  to  make  the  least  opposition  to  any 
thing  he  proposed,  have  considered  it  his  first 
care,  to  give  the  children  such  a  bent  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  youth  such  a  mode  of  exercise, 
as  would  prevent  any  great  difference  or  con- 
fusion in  their  manners,  that  so  they  might  be 
formed  from  their  infancy,  and  persuaded  to 
walk  together,  in  the  same  paths  of  virtue  .' 
Lycurgus  found  the  utihty  of  this  in  several 
respects,  and  particularly  in  securing  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  laws.     Fcr  the  oath  the  Spar- 
tans had  taken,  would  have  availed  but  little, 
if  the  youth  had  not  been  already  tinctured 
with  his  disciphne,  and  trained  to  a  zeal  for  his 
establishment.     Nay,  so  strong  and  deep  was 
the  tincture,  that  the  principal  laws  which  he 
enacted  continued  in  force  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.    But  the  primary  view  of  Nu- 
ma's   government,  which  was  to   settle   the 
Romans  in  lasting  peace  and  tranquillity,  im- 
mediately vanished  with  him  :  and,  after  his 
death,  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  he  had  kept 
shut  (as  if  he  had  really  held  war  in  prison  and 
subjection)  was  set  wide  open,  and  Italy  was 
filled  with  blood.*    The  beautiful  pile  of  jus- 
tice which  he  had  reared  presently  fell  to  the 
ground,  being  without  the  cement  of  education. 
You  will  say  then,  was  not  Rome  bettered 
by  her  wars.''    A  question  this  which  wants  a 
long  answer,  to  satisfy  such  as  place  the  happi- 
ness of  a  state  in  riches,  luxury,  and  an  extent 
of  dominion,  rather  than  in  security,  equity, 
temperance,  and  content.    It  may  seem,  how- 
ever, to  afford  an  argument  in  favour  of  Ly- 
curgus, that  the  Romans,  upon  quitting  the 
discipline  of  Numa,  soon  arrived  at  a  much 
higher  degree  of  power;  whereas  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  soon  as  they  departed  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus,  from  being  the  most 
respectable    people   of  Greece,   became   the 
meanest,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  abso- 
lutely destroyed.     On  the  other  hand  it  mtut 
be  acknowledged  something  truly  great  and 
divine  in  Numa,  to  be  invited  from  another 
country  to  the  throne  ;  to  make  so  many  al- 
terations by  means  of  persuasion  only;  to  reign 
imdisturbed  over  a  city  not  yet  united  in  itself, 
without  the  use  of  an  armed  force  (which  Ly- 
curgus was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to,  when 
he  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  nobihty 
against  the  commons,)  and  by  his  wisdom  and 
justice  alone  to  conciliite  and  combine  all  hia 
subjects  in  peace. 

I     *  In  the  wars  with  the  Fidenatet,  the  Albans,  vA 
\  the  Latin» 
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DirTMTS,  the  grammarian,  ip  his  answer  to 
Asclepiades  concerning  the  laws  of  Solon, 
cites  the  testimony  of  one  Philocies,  by  which 
hj  ■^■ould  prove  Solon  the  son  of  Euphorion, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  others  that  have 
written  of  him.  For  they  ail  with  one  voice  de- 
clare that  Execestides  was  his  father;  a  man 
of  moderate  fortune  and  power,  but  of  the 
noblest  family  in  Athens,  being  descended 
fr^ni  Codrus.  His  mother,  according  to  Hera- 
clidcs  of  Pontus,  was  cousin-german  to  the 
mother  of  Pisistratus.  This  tie  of  kindred  at 
first  united  Solon  and  Pisistratus  in  a  very  in- 
timate friendship,  which  was  drawn  closer  (if 
we  may  believe  some  writers)  by  the  regard 
which  the  former  had  for  the  beauty  and  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  the  latter .t  Hence  we  may 
believe  it  was,  that  when  they  differed  after- 
wards about  matters  of  state,  this  dissension 
broke  not  out  into  any  harsh  or  ungenerous 
treatment  of  each  other;  but  their  first  union 
kept  some  hold  of  their  hearts,  so7ne  spai'ks  of 
the  Jiame  still  remained,  and  the  tenderness 
of  former  friendship  w-as  not  quite  forgotten. 


Solon's  father  having  hurt  his  fortune,^  as 
Hermippus  tells  us,  by  indulging  his  great  and 
munificent  spirit,  though  the  son  might  have 
been  supported  by  his  friends,  yet  as  he  was  of 
a  family  that  had  long  been  assisting  to  others, 
he  was  ashamed  to  accept  of  assistance  him- 
self; and  tiierefore  in  his  younger  years  ap- 
plied himself  to  merchandise.  Some,  however, 
say  that "  he  travelled  rather  to  gratify  his 
curiosity   and   extend  his  knowledge  than  to 

*  Solon  flourished  about  the  year  before  Christ  597. 

f  Pisistratus  was  remarkably  courteous,  afifablc,  and 
liberal.  He  had  always  two  or  three  slaves  near  him 
with  bags  of  silver  coin',  when  he  saw  any  man  look 
sickly,  or  heard  that  any  died  insolvent,  he  relieved  the 
one,  and  buried  the  others  at  his  own  expense.  If  he 
perceived  people  melancholy,  he  inquired  the  cause  ; 
aiid  if  he  found  it  was  poverty,  he  furnished  them  with 
what  might  enable  them  to  get  bread,  but  not  to  live 
idlv.  Nay,  he  left  even  his  eardens  and  orchards  open, 
and  the  fruit  free  to  the  cit^izens.  His  looks  were  easy 
and  sedate,  his  language  soft  and  modest.  In  short,  if 
his  virtues  had  been  genuine,  and  not  dissembled,  with 
iview  to  the  tyranny  of  Athens,  he  would  (as  Solon 
told  him)  have  been  the  best  citizen  in  it. 

t  Aristotle  reckons  Solon  himself  among  the  inferior 
citizens,  and  quotes  his  own  works  to  prove  it.  The 
truth  ii,  that  Solon  was  never  rich,  it  may  be,  because 
hew&s  olvrays  noncst.  In  nis  youtn  he  was  migntily 
addicted  to  i)oetry.  And  Plato  (in  Timao)  says,  that 
if  he  had  finished  all  his  poems,  and  parfici.Iarly  the 
History  of  the  Atlantic  Island,  which  he  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  and  had  taken  time  to  revise  and  correct 
them  as  others  did,  neither  Homer,  Hcsiod,  nor  any 
other  ancient  poet,  would  have  been  more  famous.  It 
is  evident  both  from  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great 
man,  that  he  was  a  person  not  only  of  exalted  virtue, 
but  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  temper.  He  considered 
men  as  men  ;  and  keeping  both  their  capacity  for  vir- 
tue, and  their  proncncss  to  evil  in  his  view,  he  adapted 
his  laws  so  as  to  strengthen  and  support  the  one,  and 
to  check  and  keep  under  the  other.  His  institutions 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  sweetness  and  practica- 
bility, as  those  of  Ly  .urgus  are  for  harshuesi  and  forc- 
mx  human  nature. 


raise  an  estate.  For  he  professed  his  love  of 
wisdom,  and  when  far  advanced  in  yean 
made  this  declaration,  I  grow  old  in  the  pur 
suit  qf  learning.  He  was  not  too  much  at 
tached  to  wealth,  as  we  may  gather  from  tb 
following  verses: 

The  man  that  boasts  of  golden  stores. 
Of  grain  that  loads  his  bending  floors, 
Of  Uelds  with  frcsh'iiing  herbage  green, 
Where  bounding  steedsand  herds  are  seen, 
I  call  not  happier  than  the  swain 
Whose  limbs  arc  sound,  whose  food  is  plain, 
Whose  jnys  a  blooming  wife  endears, 
Whose  hours  a  smiling  oflspring  cheers.* 

Yet  in  another  place  he  says : 

The  flow  of  riches,  though  desired. 
Life's  real  goods,  if  well  acquired. 
Unjustly  let  me  never  gain. 
Lest  vengeance  follow  in  their  train. 

Indeed,  a  good  man,  a  valuable  member  of 
society,  should  neither  set  his  heart  upon 
superfluities,  nor  reject  the  use  of  what  ia 
necessary  and  convenient.  And  in  those 
times,  as  Hesiodf  informs  us,  no  business  was 
looked  upon  as  a  disparagement,  nor  did  any 
trade  cause  a  disadvantageous  distinction. 
The  profession  of  merchandize  was  honourable, 
as  it  brought  home  the  produce  of  barbarous 
countries,  engaged  the  friendship  of  kings,  and 
opened  a  wide  field  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. Nay,  some  merchants  have  been 
founders  of  great  cities;  Protus,  for  instance, 
that  built  Marseilles,  for  whom  the  Gauls 
about  the  Rhone  had  the  highest  esteem. 
Thales  also,  and  Hippocrates  ihe  mathema- 
tician, are  said  to  have  had  their  share  in 
commerce;  and  the  oil  that  Plato  disposed  of 
in  Egyptf  defrayed  the  expense  of  his  travels. 
If  Solon  was  too  expensive  and  luxurious 
in  his  way  of  living,  and  indulged  his  poetical 
vein  in  his  description  of  pleasure  too  freely 
for  a  philosopher,  it  is  imputed  to  his  mercan- 
tile life.  For  as  he  passed  through  many  and 
great  dangers,  he  miglit  surely  compensate 
them  with  a  little  relaxation  and  enjoyment. 
But  that  he  placed  himself  rather  in  the  class 
of  the  poor  than  the  rich,  is  evident  from  these 
lines: 

For  vice,  though  Plenty  fills  her  horn; 
And  virtue  sinks  in  want  and  scorn  ; 
Yet  never,  sure,  shall  Solon  change 
His  truth  for  wealth's  most  easy  range  ! 
Since  virtue  lives,  and  truth  shall  stand. 
While  wealth  eludes  the  grasping  hand. 

He  seems  to  have  made  use  of  his  poetical 
talent  at  first,  not  for  any  serious  purpose,  but 
only  for  amusement,  and  to  fill  up  his  hours  o 
leisure;  but  aflcrwards  he  inserted  moral  sen 
tences,  and  interwove  many  political  transao 
tions  in  his  poeniB,  not  for  the  sake  of  record 

*  This  passage  of  Solon's,  and  another  below,  art 
now  fiuntl  among  the  sentences  of  Theognis. 

t  Lib.  Ob.  and  Di.  ver.  309. 

jit  was  usual  to  trade  into  Egypt  with  the  oil  of 
Grtere  and  Judea.  It  is  said  in  the  prophet  HoieK 
(c.  xii.  ?.  1.)  Ejihratm  carrieth  oil  into  i^gypt. 
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Jig  or  remembering  them,  but  sometimes  by 
way  of  apology  for  his  own  administration, 
and  sometimes  to  exhort,  to  advise,  or  to  cen- 
■ure  the  citizens  of  Athens.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  attempted  to  put  his  laws  too 
in  verse,  and  they  give  us  this  beginning: 

Supreme  of  gods,  whose  power  we  first  address 
This  plan  to  honour  and  these  laws  to  bless. 

Like  most  of  the  sages  of  those  times,  he  cul- 
tivated chiefly  that  part  of  moral  philosophy 
which  treats  of  civil  obligations.  His  physics 
were  of  a  very  simple  and  ancient  cast,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  lines: 

From  cloudy  vapours  falls  the  treasur'd  snow, 
And  the  fierce  hail :   from  lightnine's  rapid  blaze 
Springs  the  loud  thunder — winds  disturb  the  deep, 
Than  whose  unruffled  breast,  no  smoother  scene 
In  all  the  works  of  nature  ! 

Upon  the  whole,  Thales  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  philosopher  who  then  carried  his  specula- 
tions beyond  things  in  common  use,  while  the 
rest  of  the  wise  men  maintained  their  charac- 
ter by  rules  for  social  life. 

They  are  reported  to  have  met  at  Delphi, 
and  afterwards  at  Corinth  upon  the  invitation 
of  Periander,  who  made  provision  for  their  en- 
tertainment. But  what  contributed  most  to 
their  honour  was  their  sending  the  tripod  from 
one  to  another,  with  an  ambition  to  outvie 
each  other  in  modesty.  The  story  is  this: 
When  some  Coans  were  drawing  a  net,  cer- 
tain strangers  fi-om  Miletus  bought  the  draught 
anseen.  It  proved  to  be  a  golden  tripod, 
which  Helen,  as  she  sailed  from  Troy,  is  said 
to  have  thrown  in  there,  in  compliance  with  an 
ancient  oracle.  A  dispute  arising  at  first  be- 
tween the  strangers  and  the  fishermen  about 
the  tripod,  and  afterwards  extending  itself  to 
the  states  to  which  they  belonged,  so  as  almost 
to  engage  them  in  hostilities,  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  took  up  the  matter,  by  ordering  that  the 
wisest  man  they  could  find  should  have  the 
tripod.  And  first  it  was  sent  to  Thales  at 
Miletus,  the  Coans  voluntarily  presenting  that 
to  one  of  the  Milesians,  for  which  they  would 
have  gone  to  war  with  them  all.  Thales  de- 
clared that  Bias  was  a  wiser  man  than  he,  so 
it  was  brought  to  him.  He  sent  it  to  another, 
as  wiser  still.  After  making  a  farther  circuit, 
it  came  to  Thales  the  second  time.  And  at 
last,  it  was  carried  from  Miletus  to  Thebesj 
and  dedicated  to  the  Ismenian  Apollo.  Theo- 
phrastus  relates,  that  the  tripod  was  first  sent 
to  Bias  at  Priene;  that  Bias  sent  it  back  again 
to  Thales  at  Miletus;  that  so  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  seven,  it  came  round 
to  Bias  again,  and  at  last  was  sent  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  This  is  the  most  cur- 
rent account;  yet  some  say  the  present  was  not 
a  tripod,  but  a  bowl  sent  by  Croesus;  and 
others,  that  it  was  a  cup  which  one  Bathycles 
had  left  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  a  particular  account  of  a  conversa- 
tion which  Solon  had  with  Anacharsis,*  and 

,  The  Scythians,  long  before  the  days  of  Solon,  had 
been  celebrated  for  their  frugality,  their  temperance, 
•nd  justice.  Anaeharsis  was  one  of  these  Scythians, 
and  a  prince  of  the  blood.  He  went  to  Athens  about 
the  forty-seventh  olympiad,  that  is,  590  years  before 
Christ.     His  good  sense,  his  knowledge,  and  great  ex- 

r!rience,made  him  pass  for  one  of  the  seven  wise  men. 
ut  the  greatest  and  wiiejt  men  have  their  iuconaist- 


of  another  he  had  with  Thales.  Anaeharsis 
went  to  Solon's  house  at  Athens,  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  said,  he  was  a  stranger  wlio  de- 
sired to  enter  into  engagements  ojjriendship 
and  mutual  hospitality  with  him.  Solon  an* 
swered.  Friendships  are  best  formed  at  home. 
Then  do  you,  said  Anacha'sis,  who  are  at 
home,  make  me  your  friend,  and  receive  me 
into  your  house.  Struck  with  the  quickness  of 
his  repartee,  Solon  gave  him  a  kind  welcome, 
and  kept  him  some  time  with  him,  being  then 
employed  in  public  afiifiirs,  and  in  modelling 
his  laws.  When  Anacharcis  knew  what  Solon 
was  about,  he  laughed  at  his  undertaking,  and 
at  the  absurdity  of  imagining  he  could  restrain 
the  avarice  and  injustice  of  his  citizens  by 
writtenlaws,  which  in  all  respects resembltd 
spiders'  webs,  and  would,  like  them,  only  en- 
tangle and  hold  the  poor  and  weak,  while  the 
rich  andpowerful  easily  broke  through  them. 
To  this,  Solon  replied,  J\Ien  keep  their  agree- 
ments wfien  it  is  an  advantage  to  both  parties 
not  to  break  them;  andhe  would  so  frame  his 
laws,  as  to  make  it  evident  to  the  .Athenians, 
that  it  would  be  more  for  their  ijiterest  to 
observe  th%n  to  transgress  them.  The  event, 
however,  shewed  that  Anaeharsis  was  nearer 
the  truth  in  his  conjecture,  than  Solon  was  in 
his  hope.  Anaeharsis  having  seen  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people  at  Athens,  said  he  was  stxr- 
prised  at  this,  that  in  Greece  wise  menplead- 
ed  causes,  and  fools  determined  them,. 

When  Solon  was  entertained  by  Thales  at 
IVIiletus,  he  expresse.!  some  wonder  that  he  did 
notmarry  andraise  a  family.  To  this,  Thales 
gave  no  immediate  answer;  but  some  days 
after  he  instructed  a  stranger  to  say,  that  he 
came  from  %8.thens  ten  days  before.  Solon  in- 
quiring, What  news  there  was  at  Athens,  the 
man,  according  to  his  instructions,  said,  J^/one, 
except  the  funeral  of  a  young  man,  which  was 
attended  by  the  whole  city.  For  he  was  the 
son  {as  they  told  me)  of  a  person  of  great 
honour,  and  of  the  highest  reputation  f  or  vir- 
tue,  who  was  then  abroad  upon  his  travels. 
JVhat  a  miserable  man  is  he,  said  Solon:  but 
what  was  his  name  ?  I  have  heard  his  name, 
answered  the  stranger,  but  do  not  recollect  it. 
Jill  I  remember  is,  that  there  was  mxich  talk 
of  his  toisdom  and  ju^stice.  Solon,  whose  ap- 
prehensions increased  with  every  reply,  was 
now  much  disconcerted  and  mentioned  hi« 
own  name;  asking.  Whether  it  was  not  SolorCt 
son  that  was  dead?  The  stranger  answering 
in  the  affirmative,  he  began  to  beat  his  head, 
and  to  do  and  say  such  things  as  are  usual  to 
men  in  a  transport  of  grief.*  Then  Thales, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  with  a  smile, 
These  things,  which  strike  downsofrm  amcm 
as  Solon,  kept  me  from,  marriage  and  from 

encies :  for  such  it  certainly  was,  for  Anaeharsis  to 
carry  the  Grecian  worship,  the  rites  of  Cybele,  into 
Scylhia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  Though 
he  performed  those  rites  privately  in  a  woody  part  of 
the  country,  a  Scythian  happened  to  see  him,  and  ac 
quamted  the  king  with  it,  who  came  immediately,  and 
shot  him  with  an  arrow  upon  the  spot,  tierodot.  1.  iv 
C.76. 

*  Whether  on  this  occasion,  or  on  the  real  loss  of » 
son,  is  uncertain,  Solon  beine  desired  not  to  weep, 
since  weeping  would  avail  nothing ;  he  answered,  with 
much  humanity  and  good  sense,  ^ti4  /or  this  auut  I 
weep. 
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Uteing  children.  B%U,  take  courage,  my 
good  J"!' tend,  Jor  not  a  icoi'd  ofxchat  has  been 
told  yon  is  true.  Heniiippus  says,  he  took 
this  story  from  Pala;cus,  who  used  to  boast  he 
had  the  soul  of  ^lisop. 

But  ufter  all,  to  neglect  the  procuring  of 
what  is  necessary  or  coavcuienl  in  life,  for  fear 
of  losing  it,  would  be  acting  a  very  mean  and 
abeurd  part;  by  the  same  rule  a  man  might  re- 
fuse tlie  enjoyment  of  riches,  or  honour,  or 
wiwlotn,  because  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be 
deprived  of  them.  Even  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  the  mind,  the  most  valuable  and  pleas- 
ing possession  m  the  world  we  see  destroyed 
by  poisonous  drugs,  or  by  the  violence  of  some 
disease.  Nay,  Thales  himself  could  not  be 
secure  from  fears,  by  living  single,  unless  he 
would  ro.iounce  all  interest  in  his  friends,  his 
relations,  and  lu»  country.  Instead  of  that, 
however,  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  his  sister's 
■on,  named  Cybisthus.  Indeed  the  soul  has 
not  only  a  principle  of  sense,  of  understanding, 
of  memory,  but  of  love;  and  when  it  has 
nothing  at  home  to  fix  its  alVection  upon,  it 
unites  itself,  and  cleaves  to  something  abroad. 
Strangers,  or  persons  of  spurious  birth  often 
insinuate  themselves  into  such  a  man's  heart, 
as  into  a  house  or  land  that  has  no  lawful  heirs, 
and,  together  with  love,  bring  a  train  of  cares 
and  apprehensions  for  them.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  persons  of  a  morose  temper,  who 
talk  against  marriage  and  a  family,  uttering 
the  most  abject  complaints,  when  a  child 
which  they  have  had  by  a  slave  or  a  concubine, 
happens  to  sicken  or  die.  Xay,  some  have 
expressed  a  very  great  regret  upon  the  death 
of  dogs  and  horses;  whilst  others  have  borne 
the  loss  of  valuable  children,  without  any  af- 
fliction, or  at  least  without  any  indecent  sor- 
row, and  have  passed  the  rest  of  their  days 
with  calmness  and  composure.  It  is  certainly 
weakness,  not  ati'ection,  which  brings  infinite 
troubles  and  fears  upon  men  who  are  not  for- 
tified by  reason  against  the  power  of  fortune; 
who  have  no  enjoyment  of  a  present  good,  be- 
cause of  their  apprehensions,  and  the  real 
anguish  tliey  find  in  considering  that,  in  time, 
they  may  be  deprived  of  it.  No  man,  surely, 
Ehould  take  refuge  in  poverty,  to  guard  against 
the  loss  of  an  estate;  nor  remain  in  the  un- 
social Slate  of  celibacy,  that  he  may  have 
neither  friends  nor  children  to  lose;  he  should 
be  armed  by  reason  against  all  events.  But, 
perhaps,  v,e  have  been  too  diffuse  in  these  sen- 
timents. 

When  the  Athenians,  tired  out  with  a  long 
and  troublesome  war  against  the  Megarensians 
for  the  isle  of  Salamis,  made  a  law,  that  no 
one  for  the  future,  under  pain  of  death,  should, 
either  by  speech  or  writing,  propose  that  the 
city  should .  assert  its  claim  to  that  island; 
Solon  was  very  uneasy  at  so  dishonourable  a 
decree,  and  seeing  great  part  of  the  youth  de- 
sirous to  begin  the  war  again,  being  restrained 
from  it  only  by  fear  of  the  law,  he  feigned  him- 
self insane;*  and  a   report  spread   from  his 

•  When  the  Athenians  were  delivered  from  their 
fiars  by  (he  death  of  Epaininondas,  they  began  to 
■quuider  away  upon  shows  and  plays  the  money  that 
had  been  assigned  for  the  pay  of  tlie  army  and  navy, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  made  it  death  for  any  one  to 
propose  A  rti'ormaiion.  In  that  case,  Demostlienesdid 
Bol,  like  S»l.<n,  attack  their  error,  under  a  pretence  of 


house  Into  the  city,  that  he  was  out  of  hia 
senses.  Privately,  however,  he  had  composed 
an  elegy,  and  got  it  by  heart,  in  order  to  re- 
peat it  in  public;  thus  prepared,  he  sallied  out 
imexpectedly  into  the  market-place,  with  a  cap 
upon  his  head.*  A  great  number  of  people 
flocking  about  him  there,  he  got  upon  tiia 
herald's  stone,  and  sung  tlie  elegy  which  begina 
thus: 

Hear  and  attend :  from  Salamis  I  came 

To  show  your  error. 
This  composition  is  entitled  Saiamw,  and  con- 
sists of  a  hundred  very  beautilul  lines.  When 
Solon  had  done,  his  friends  began  to  express 
their  admiration,  and  Pisistratus,  in  particular, 
exerted  himself  in  persuading  the  people  to 
comply  with  his  directions;  whereupon  they 
repealed  the  law,  once  more  undertook  the 
war,  and  invested  Solon  with  the  command. 
The  common  account  of  his  proceedings  is 
this:  lie  sailed  with  Pisistratus  to  Colias,  and 
having  seized  the  women,  who,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  were  oii'ering  sacri- 
fice to  Ceres  there,  he  sent  a  trusty  person  to 
Salamis,  who  was  to  pretend  he  was  a  deserter, 
and  to  advise  the  Megarensians,  if  they  had  a 
mind  to  seize  the  principal  Athenian  matrons, 
to  set  sail  immediately  for  Cohas.  The  Mega- 
rensians readily  embracing  the  proposal,  and 
sending  out  a  body  of  men,  Solon  discovered 
the  ship  as  it  put  off  from  the  island;  and 
causing  the  women  directly  to  withdraw,  or 
dered  a  number  of  young  men,  whose  faces 
were  yet  smooth,  to  dress  themselves  in  their 
habits,  caps,  and  shoes.  Thus,  with  weapons 
concealed  under  their  clothes,  they  were  to 
dance,  and  play  by  the  sea-side  till  the  enemy 
was  landed,  and  the  vessel  near  enough  to  be 
seized.  INiatters  being  thus  ordered,  the  Me- 
garensians were  deceived  with  the  appearance, 
and  ran  confusedly  on  shore,  striving  which 
should  first  lay  hold  on  the  women.  But  they 
met  with  so  warm  a  reception,  that  they  were 
cut  off  to  a  man;  and  the  Athenians  embarking 
immediately  for  Salamis,  took  possession  of 
the  island. 

Others  deny  that  it  was  recovered  in  this 
manner,  and  tell  us,  that  Apollo,  being  first 
consulted  at  Delphi,  gave  this  answer: 

Go,  first  propitiate  the  country's  chiefs 

Hill  in  jtsopus'  lap,  who,  when  inicrr'd, 

Fac'd  the  declining  sun. 
Upon  this,  Solon  crossed  the  sea  by  night, 
and  offered  sacrifices  in  Salamis,  to  the  heroes 
Periphemus  and  Cichreus.  Then  taking  five 
hundred  Athenian  volunteers,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  decree  that,  if  they  conquered  the 
island,  the  government  of  it  should  be  invested 
in  them,  he  sailed  with  a  number  of  fishmg 
vessels  and  one  galley  of  thirty  oars  for  Sala- 
mis, where  he  cast  anchor  at  a  point  which 
looks  towards  Eubtca. 

The  Megarensians  that  were  in  the  place, 
having  heard  a  confused  report  of  what  had 
happened,  betook  themselves  in  a  disorderly 
manner  to  arms,  and  sent  a  ship  to  discover 
the  enemy.  As  the  ship  approached  too  near, 
Solon  took  it,  and,  securing  the  crew,  put  in 

inranity,  but  boldly  and  resolutely  spoke  a^io*t  it, 
and  by  the  force  of  liis  eloquence  I  roughl  tbein  !•  MV> 
reel  it. 

*  A'ouc  wore  caps  but  Uie  iirk. 
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their  place  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  Athe- 
nians, with  orders  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  city,  as  privately  as  possible.  In 
the  mean-time,  with  the  rest  of  his  men,  he  at 
tacked  the  Megarensians  by  land;  and  while 
these  were  engaged,  those  from  tlie  ship  took 
the  city.  A  custom  which  obtained  after- 
Mfards,  seems  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
this  account.  For  an  Athenian  ship,  once  a 
year,  passed  silently  to  Salamis,  and  the  in- 
habitants coming  down  upon  it  with  noise  and 
tumult,  one  man  in  armour  leaped  ashore,  and 
ran  shouting  towards  the  promontory  of  Scira- 
diurn,  to  meet  those  that  were  advancing  by 
land.  Near  that  place  is  a  temple  of  Mars, 
erected  by  Solon ;  for  there  it  was  that  he  de- 
feated the  Megarensians,  and  dismissed,  upon 
certain  conditions,  such  as  were  not  slain  in 
battle. 

However,  the  people  of  Megara  persisted  in 
their  claim  till  both  sides  had  severely  felt  the 
calamities  of  war,,  and  then  they  referred  the 
atfair  to  the  decision  of  the  Laceda;monians. 
Many  authors  relate  that  Solon  availed  him- 
self of  a  passage  in  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships, 
which  he  alleged  before  the  arbitrators,  dex- 
terously inserting  a  line  of  his  own5  for  to  this 
verse, 

Ajax  from  Salamis  twelve  ships  commands, 
he  is  said  to  have  added, 

And  ranks  his  femes  with  the  Athenian  power.* 
But  the  Athenians  look  upon  this  as  an  idle 
story,  and  tell  us,  that  Solon  made  it  appear  to 
the  judges,  that  Phil^us  and  Eurysaces,  sons 
of  Ajax,  being  admitted  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  freedom  of  their  city,  gave  up  the  island  to 
them,  and  removed,  the  one  to  Brauron,  and 
tlie  other  to  Melite  in  Attica:  likewise,  that 
the  tribe  of  the  Philaida;,  of  which  Pisistratus 
was,  had  its  name  from  that  Philsus.  He 
brought  another  argument  against  the  Mega- 
rensians, from  the  manner  of  burying  in  Sala- 
mis, which  was  agreeable  to  the  custom  of 
Athens,  and  not  to  that  of  Megara;  for  the 
Megarensians  inter  the  dead  with  their  faces 
to  the  east,  and  the  Athenians  turn  theirs  to 
the  west.  On  the  other  hand,  Hereas  of  Me- 
gara insists,  that  the  Megarensians  likewise 
turn  the  faces  of  the  dead  to  the  west;  and, 
what  is  more,  that,  like  the  people  of  Salamis, 
they  put  three  or  four  corpses  in  one  tomb, 
whereas  the  Athenians  have  a  separate  tomb 
for  each.  But  Solon's  cause  was  farther  as- 
sisted by  certain  oracles  of  Apollo,  in  which 
the  island  was  called  Ionian  Salamis.  This 
matter  was  determined  by  five  Spartans;  Cri- 
tolaides,  Amompharetus,  Hypsechidas,  Anaxi- 
las.,  and  Cleoraenes. 

Solon  acquired  considerable  honour  and 
authority  in  Athens  by  this  affair;  but  he  was 
much  more  celebrated  among  the  Greeks  in 
general,  for  negociating  succours  for  tho  temple 
at  Delphi,  against  the  insolent  and  injurious 
behaviour  of  the  Cirrhaeansjf  and  persuading 


*  Tnis  line  could  be  no  sufficient  evidence ;  for  there 
Rre  many  pas?»gps  in  Homer  which  prove  that  the  ships 
jf  Ajax  were  stationed  near  tlie  Thessalians. 

\  The  inhabitants  of  Cirrlia,  a  town  seated  in  the 
Day  of  Corinth,  after  having  by  repeated  incursions 
wasted  tlie  territory  of  Delplii,  besieged  tlie  city  itself, 
from  a  desire  of  making  themselves  masters  of  tlie  riches 


the  Greeks  to  arm  for  the  honour  of  the  god. 
At  this  motion  it  was  that  the  Jhnphictyori4 
declared  war;  as  Aristotle,  among  others,  testi- 
fies, in  his  book  concerning  the  Pythian  games, 
where  he  attributes  that  decree  to  Solon.  He 
was  not,  however,  appointed  general  in  that 
war,  as  Hermippus  relates  from  Euanthes  the 
Samian.  For  iEschines  the  orator  says  no 
such  thing;  and  we  find  in  the  records  of  Del- 
phi, that  Alcma;on,  not  Solon,  commanded  the 
Athenians  on  that  occasion. 

The  execrable  proceedings  against  the  ao 
complices  of  Cylon*  had  long  occasioned 
great  troubles  in  the  Athenian  state.  The 
conspirators  had  taken  sanctuary  in  Minerva's 
temple;  but  Megacles,  then  Archon,  persuaded 
them  to  quit  it,  and  stand  trial,  under  the  no 
tion  tha,t  if  they  tied  a  thread  to  the  shrine  of 
the  goddess,  and  kept  hold  of  it,  they  would 
still  be  under  her  protection.  But  when  they 
came  over  against  the  temple  of  the  furies,  the 
thread  broke  of  itself;  upon  which  Megacles 
and  his  colleagues  rushed  upon  them  and 
seized  them,  as  if  they  had  lost  their  privilege. 
Such  as  were  out  of  the  temple  were  stoned; 
those  that  fled  to  the  altars  were  cut  in  pieces 
there;  and  they  only  were  spared  who  made 
application  to  the  wives  of  the  magistrates. 
From  that  time  those  magistrates  were  called 
execrable,  and  became  objects  of  the  public 
hatred.  The  remains  of  Cylon's  faction  after- 
wards recovered  strength,  and  kept  up  the 
quarrel  with  the  descendants  of  Megacles. 
The  dispute  was  greater  than  ever,  and  the  two 


contained  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Advice  of  this  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Jiriipliictyons,  who  were  the  states  gen- 
eral of  Greece,  Solon  advised  that  this  matter  should 
be  universally  resented.  Accordingly,  Clysthencs,  ty- 
rant of  Sicyou,  was  sent  commander  in  chief  against 
the  Cirrha;ans  ;  Alcmaeon  was  general  of  the  Athenian 
quota;  and  Solon  went  as  counsellor  or  assistant  to 
Clysthenes.  When  the  Greek  army  had  besieged 
Cirrha  some  time,  without  any  great  appearance  of 
success,  Apollo  was  consulted,  who  answered,  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  reduce  the  place,  till  the 
waves  of  the  Cirrhffian  sea  washed  the  territories  of 
Delphi.  This  answer  struck  the  army  with  surprise, 
from  which  Solon  extricated  them  by  advising  Clys- 
thenes to  consecrate  the  whole  territories  of  Cirrha 
to  the  Delphic  Apollo,  whence  it  wc';ld  follow  that  the 
sea  must  wash  the  sacred  coast.  Pausanias  (iji  Plvo- 
cisis)  mentions  another  stratagem,  which  was  not  wor- 
thy of  the  justice  of  Solon.  Cirrha,  however,  waj 
taken,  and  became  henceforth  the  arsenal  of  Delphi. 

*  There  was,  for  a  long  time  after  the  democracy 
took  place,  a  strong  party  against  it,  who  lelt  no  mea- 
sures untried,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  restore  their 
ancient  form  of  government.  Cylon,  a  man  of  quality, 
and  son-in-law  to  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  re- 
pined at  the  sudden  change  of  the  magistrates,  and 
hated  the  thoughts  of  asking  that  as  a  favour,  which  he 
apprehended  to  be  due  to  his  birthright.  He  formed, 
therefore,  a  design  to  seize  the  citadel,  which  he  put 
in  practice  in  the  forty-fiflh  olympiad,  when  many  o> 
the  citizens  were  gone  to  the  Olympic  games.  Mega 
cles,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  archon,  with  the  othei 
magistrates  and  the  whole  power  of  Athens,  immedi 
ately  besieged  the  conspirators  there,  and  reduced  them 
to  such  distress,  that  Cylon  and  his  brother  fled,  and 
left  the  meaner  sort  to  shift  for  themselves.  Such  ai 
escaped  the  sword,  took  refuge,  as  Plutarch  relates,  in 
Minerva's  temple ;  and  though  they  deserved  death 
for  conspiring  against  the  government,  yet,  as  the  ma 
gistrates  put  them  to  death  in  breach  of  the  privilege  oi 
sanctuary,  they  brought  upon  themselves  the  indigna 
tion  of  the  superstitious  Athenians,  who  de'jmed  such  a 
breach  a  greater  crime  than  trea«0D. 
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parties  more  exasperated,  when  Solon,  whose 
authority  was  now  very  great,  and  others  of 
the  principal  Athenians,  interposed  and  by  en- 
treaties and  arguments  persuaded  the  persons 
called  execrable  to  submit  to  justice  and  a  fair 
trial,  before  three  hundred  judges  selected 
from  the  nobility.  Myron,  of  the  Phylensian 
ward,  carried  on  the  impeachment,  and  they 
were  condemned:  as  many  as  were  alive  were 
driven  into  exile,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
dug  up  and  cast  out  beyond  tJie  borders  of  At- 
tica. Ainidst  these  disturbances,  the  Megaren- 
sians,  renewed  the  war,  took  Nissthe  from  the 
Athenians,  and  recovered  Salamis  once  more. 

About  this  time  the  city  was  likewise  atBict- 
ed  with  superstitious  fears  and  strange  appear- 
ances: and  the  soothsayers  declared  that  there 
were  certain  abominable  crimes  which  wanted 
expiation,  pointed  out  by  the  entrails  of  the 
victims.  Upon  this  they  sent  to  Crete  for 
Epimenides  the  PhcRStian,*  who  is  reckoned 
the  seventh  among  the  wise  men,  by  those  that 
do  not  admit  Periander  into  the  number.  He 
was  reputed  a  man  of  great  piety,  beloved  by 
the  gods,  and  skilled  in  matters  of  religion, 
particularly  in  what  related  to  inspiration  and 
the  sacred  mysteries,  therefore  the  men  of 
those  days  called  him  the  son  of  the  nymph 
Balte,  and  one  of  the  Curetes  revived.  When 
he  arrived  at  Athens,  he  contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  Solon,  and  privately  gave  him  con- 
siderable assistance,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  his  laws.  For  he  taught  the  Athe- 
nians to  be  more  frugal  in  their  religious  wor- 
ship, and  more  moderate  in  their  mourning, 
by  intermixing  certain  sacrifices  with  the  fu- 
neral solemnities,  and  abolishing  the  cruel  and 
barbarous  customs  that  had  generally  prevail- 
ed among  the  women  before.  What  is  of 
still  greater  consequence,  by  expiations,  lus- 
trations, and  the  erecting  of  temples  and  shrines 
he  hallowed  and  purihed  the  city,  and  made 
the  people  more  observant  of  justice  and  more 
incUncd  to  union. 

When  he  had  seen  Munichia,  and  consider- 
ed It  some  time,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
those  about  him,t  Hoio  blind  is  man  to  futu- 
rity'. If  the  Jithtnians  could  foresee,  what 

*  This  Epimenides  was  a  very  eitraordinary  person. 
Diogenus  Latrtius  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  inrentor  of 
theartof  lirslratingor  purifying  houses,  fields,  and  per- 
tons;  which,  if  spoken  of  Greece,  may  be  true;  But 
Koseshad  long  before  tayght  the  Hebrews  something  of 
this  nature.  (Vide  Levit.  xvi.)  Epimenides  look  some 
■hecp  that  were  all  black,  and  oUicrs  that  were  all 
white*,  these  he  led  into  the  Areopagus,  and  turning 
them  loose,  directed  certain  persons  to  follow  tliem, 
who  should  mark  where  they  couched,  and  tiiere  sacri- 
fice them  to  the  local  deity.  This  being  done,  altars 
were  erected  iu  all  these  places,  to  perpetuate  the 
Biemory  of  this  solemn  expiation.  There  were,  how- 
ever, other  ceremonies  practised  for  the  purpose  of 
lustration,  of  which  Tzetzes,  In  his  poetical  chronicle, 
giies  a  particular  account,  but  which  are  too  tridiai; 
to  be  mentioned  here. 

f  This  prediction  was  fulfilled  270  years  alter,  when 
Antipater  constrained  the  .\thenians  to  admit  /lis  gar- 
risou  into  that  place.  Besides  this  prophecy,  Epimen- 
ides uttered  another  during  his  stay  at  Athens;  for 
hearing  that  the  citizens  were  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  Persian  [Kiwer  at  sea,  he  advised  them  to  make 
themselves  easy,  for  that  the  Persians  would  not  for 
many  years  attempt  any  thinj;  against  the  Greeks,  and 
trheu  they  did,  they  would  receive  greater  loss  them- 
lelves  than  they  would  be  able  to  brinz  upon  the  states 
kbtr  thought  to  deitroy.  Laert.  in  Vxtu  tt  Rimeii. 


trouble  that  place  will  give  them,  they  would 
tear  it  in  pieces  with  their  teeth,  rather  than 
it  should  stand.  Something  similar  to  this  ia 
related  of  Thales.  For  he  ordered  the  Mile- 
sians to  bury  him  in  a  certain  refuse  and  ne- 
glected place,  and  foretold  at  the  same  time, 
that  their  market-place  would  one  day  stand 
there.  As  for  Epimenides,  he  was  held  in  ad- 
miration at  Athens;  great  honours  were  paid 
him,  and  many  valuable  presents  made:  yet  he 
would  accept  of  nothing  but  a  branch  of  the 
sacred  olive,  which  they  gave  him  at  his  re- 
quest; and  with  that  he  departed. 

When  the  troubles  about  Cy Ion's  affair  were 
over,  and  the  sacrilegious  persons  removed  in 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  Athenians 
relapsed  into  their  old  disputes  concerning  the 
government;  for  there  were  as  many  parties 
among  them  as  there  were  different  tracts  of 
land  in  their  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  part  were,  it  seems,  for  a  de- 
mocracy; those  of  the  plains,  for  an  oligarchy; 
and  those  of  the  sea  coast  contending  for  a 
mixed  kind  of  government,  hindered  the  other 
two  from  gaining  their  point.  At  the  same 
time,  the  inequality  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich  occasioned  the  greatest  discord,  and  the 
state  was  in  so  dangerous  a  situation,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  queU  the  sedi- 
tious, or  to  save  it  from  ruin,  but  changing  it 
to  a  monarchy.  So  greatly  were  the  poor  in 
debt  to  the  rich,  that  they  were  obliged  either 
to  pay  thein  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  (whence  they  were  called  Hectcmorii  and 
Thetes)  or  else  to  engage  their  persons  to  their 
creditors,  who  might  seize  them  on  failure  of 
payment.  Accordingly  some  made  slaves  of 
them,  and  others  sold  them  to  foreigners.  Nay, 
some  parents  were  forced  to  sell  their  own 
children  (for  no  law  forbade  it,)  and  to  quit  the  , 
city,  to  avoid  the  severe  treatment  of  those  _i 
usurers,  but  the  greater  number,  and  men  ot 
the  most  spirit,  agreed  to  stand  by  each  other, 
and  to  bear  such  impositions  no  longer.  They 
determined  to  choose  a  trusty  person  for  their 
leader  to  deliver  those  who  had  failed  in  their 
time  of  payment,  to  divide  the  land  and  to  give 
an  entire  new  face  to  the  commonwealth. 

Then  the  most  prudent  of  the  Athenians  cast 
their  eyes  upon  Solon,  as  a  man  least  obnox 
ious  to  either  party,  having  neither  been  en 
gaged  in  oppressions  with  the  rich,  nor  entan- 
gled in  necessities  with  the  poor.  Him,  there- 
fore, they  entreated  to  assist  the  public  in  this 
exigency,  and  to  compose  these  differences 
Phdnias  the  Lesbian  asserts,  indeed,  that  So- 
lon, to  save  the  state,  dealt  artfully  with  both 
parties,  and  privately  promised  the  poor  a  di- 
vision of  the  lands,  and  the  rich  a  confirmation 
of  their  securities.  At  first  be  was  loath  to 
take  the  administration  upon  him,  by  reason  ot 
the  avarice  of  some  and  tlie  insolence  of  others^ 
but  was  however,  chosen  archon  next  after 
Philombrotus,  and  at  the  same  time  arbitrator 
and  lawgiver;  the  rich  accepting  of  him  readily, 
as  one  of  them,  and  the  poor,  as  a  good  and 
worthy  man.  They  tell  us  too,  that  i.  spying  of 
his,  which  he  had  let  fall  some  time  beiore,  that 
equality  causes  rw  war,  was  then  much  re- 
peated, and  pleased  both  the  rich  and  the  poorj 
the  latter  expecting  to  come  to  balance  by  theii 
numbers  and  by  the  measure  of  divided  landa^ 
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and  the  former  to  preserve  an  equality  at  least, 
by  their  dignity  and  power.  Thus  both  parties 
being  in  great  hopes,  the  heads  of  them  were 
urgent  with  Solon  to  make  himself  king,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  that  he  might 
with  better  assurance  take  upon  him  the  direc- 
tion of  a  city  where  he  had  the  supreme  au- 
thority. Nay,  many  of  the  citizens  that  leaned 
to  neither  party,  seeing  the  intended  change 
dirficult  to  be  effected  by  reason  and  law,  were 
not  against  the  entrusting  of  the  government 
to  the  hands  of  one  wise  and  just  man.  Some, 
moreover,  acquamt  us  that  he  received  this 
oracle  from  Apollo, 

Seize,  seize  the  liilin;  the  reeling  vessel  guide: 
With  aidinj  patriots  stem  the  raging  tide. 

His  friends,  in  particular  told  him  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  wanted  courage,  if  he  rejected  the 
monarchy  for  fear  of  the  name  of  tyrant}  as  if 
the  sole  and  supreme  power  would  not  soon 
become  a  lawful  sovereignty  through  the  vir- 
tues of  hmi  that  received  it.  Thus  formerly 
(said  they)  tne  Eubceans  set  up  Tynnondas,  and 
tit^'ly  the  Mitylena;ans  Pittacus  for  their 
prince.*  None  of  these  things  moved  Solon 
from  his  purpose;  and  the  answer  he  is  said  to 
have  given  his  friends  is  this,  Jlbsolute  mon- 
archy is  a  fair  Jicld,  but  it  has  tio  outlet. 
And  in  one  of  his  poemshe  thus  addresses 
himself  to  his  friend  Phocus: 

If  1  sjiar'd  my  country, 

If  gilded  violence  and  tyrannic  sway 

Cnuld  never  charm  me;  thence  no  sname  accrues. 

Siill  tlie  mild  honor  of  my  name  I  boast. 

And  find  my  empire  there. 

Whence  it  is  evident  that  his  reputation  was 
very  great  before  he  appeared  in  the  character 
of  a  legislator.    As  for  the  ridicule    he   was 
exposed  to  for  rejecting  kingly  power,  he  has 
described  it  in  the  following  verses  : 
^Tor  wisdom's  palm,  nor  deep-laid  policy 
Can  Solon  boast.     For  when  its  noblest  blessings 
Heaven  pour'd  into  his  lap,  he  spurn'd  tliem  from 

him. 
Will  re  was  his  sense  and  spirit,  when  enclos'd 
He.  found  the  choicest  prey,  nor  deign'd  to  draw  it.' 
Who  to  command  fair  Athens  but  one  day 
Would  not  himself,  with  all  his  race,  have  fallen 
Contented  on  the  morrow? 

Thus  he  has  introduced  the  multitude  and 
men  of  low  minds,  as  discoursing  about  him. 
But  though  he  rejected  absolute  power,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  spirit  enough  in  the  administra- 
tion; he  did  not  make  any  concessions  in  be- 
half of  the  powerful,  nor,  in  the  framing  of  his 
laws  did  he  indulge  the  humour  of  his  con.stit- 
uents.  When  the  former  establishment  was 
tolerable,  he  neither  applied  remedies,  nor  used 
the  incision-knife,  lest  he  should  put  the  whole 
in  disorder,  and  not  have  power  to  settle  or 
compose  it  afterwards  in  the  temperature  he 
could  wish.  He  only  made  such  alterations  as 
he  might  bring  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  by 
persuasion,  or  compel  them  to  by  his  authori- 

*Pi'Vicus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
madcliimjilf  master  of  Mitylene;  for  which  Alceeus, 
who  wasof  the  same  town,  coe'emporary  with  Pitta- 
cus, and,  as  a  poet,  a  friend  Ic  iberty,  satiri.;ed  liim, 
as  !ir  did  the  other  tyrants,  tittaous  disrcL'ardtd  his 
Ceii-ures,  and  having  by  his  authority  iiuelUd  the  se- 
dilicn  of  hisckizeiis,  and  establiahtJ  peace  and  Har- 
mon )•  among  them,  he  voUiiitarily  ijuilted  his  power, 
■0(1  restored  bis  country  to  its  liberty. 


ty,  making  (as  he  says)  force  and  right  con 
spire.  Hence  it  was,  that  having  the  question 
afterwards  put  to  him.  Whether  he  had  pro- 
vided  the  best  of  laws  for  the  Athcmam,  he 
answered,  The  best  they  -were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving.  And  as  the  moderns  observe,  that  the 
Athenians  used  to  qualify  the  harshness  of 
things  by  giving  them  softer  and  politer  names, 
calling  whores  inist7-esses,  tributes  contribur 
tions,  garrisons  guards,  and  prisons  castles; 
so  Solon  seems  to  be  the  first  that  distinguish- 
ed the  cancelling  of  debts  by  the  name  of  a 
discharge.  For  this  was  the  first  of  his  public 
acts,  that  debts  should  be  forgiven,  and  that  no 
man,  for  the  future,  should  take  the  body  of 
his  debtor  for  security.  Though  Androtion  and 
some  others  say,  that  it  was  not  by  the  cancel- 
ling of  debts,  but  by  moderating  the  interest, 
that  the  poor  were  relieved,  they  thought  them- 
selves so  happy  in  it,  that  they  gave  the  name 
of  discharge  to  this  act  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  to  the  enlarging  of  measures  and  the  value 
of  money,  which  went  along  with  it.  For  he 
ordered  the  7ninse,  which  before  went  but  for 
seventy-three  drachmas,  to  go  for  a  hundred; 
so  that,  as  they  paid  the  same  in  value,  but 
much  less  in  weight,  those  that  had  great  suma 
to  pay  were  rebeved,  while  such  as  received 
them  were  no  losers. 

The  greater  part  of  writers,  however,  affirm, 
that  it  was  the  abolition  of  past  securities  that 
was  called  a  discharge,  and  with  these  tlie  po- 
ems of  Solon  agree.  For  in  them  he  values 
himself  on  having  taken  away  the  marks  oj 
mortgaged  land,*  which  before  were  almost 
every  loliere  set  up,  and  made  free  those 
fields  lohich  before  were  bound:  and  not  only 
so,  but  of  such  citizens  as  were  seizable  by 
their  ci-editors  for  debt,  some,  he  tells  us,  he 
had  l/rovght  back  from  other  countries, 
where  they  had  icandered  so  long  that  they 
had  forgot  the  Attic  dialect,  and  others  he 
had  set  at  liberty,  who  had  experienced  a  cru- 
el slavery  at  home. 

This  affair,  indeed,  brought  upon  him  the 
greatest  trouble  he  met  with;  For  when  he  un- 
dertook the  annulling  of  debts,  and  was  con- 
sidering of  a  suitable  speech  and  a  proper 
method  of  introducing  the  business,  he  told 
some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  namely,  Co- 
non,  Clinias,  and  Hipponicus,  that  he  intentied 
only  to  abolish  the  debts,  and  not  to  meddle 
with  the  lands.  These  friends  of  his  hastening 
to  make  their  advantage  of  the  secret,  before 
the  decree  took  place,  borrowed  large  sums  of 
the  rich,  and  purchased  estates  with  them.  Af- 
terwards, when  the  decree  was  published,  they 
kept  their  possessions  without  paying  the 
money  they  had  taken  up;  which  brought  great 
reflections  upon  Solon,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
imposed  upon  with  the  rest,  but  were  rather 
an  accomplice  in  the  fraud.  This  charge,  how- 
ever, was  soon  removed,  by  his  being  the  first 
to  comply  with  the  law,  and  remitting  a  debt 
of  five  talents,  which  he  had  out  at  interest. 
Others,  among  whom  is  Polyzlu-s  the  Rhodian, 
say  it  was  fifteen  talents.  But  his  friends  went 
by  the  name  of  Chreocopix  or  debt-cutttrs 
ever  al'ter. 


*  Tlie  Athenians  had  a  custom  of  fixing  up  billet^ 
I  shew  that  houses  or  luuds  were  mor'gajjed. 
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The  m«»thod  he  took  satisfied  neither  the 
poor  uor  liie  rich.  The  latter  were  displeased 
by  the  cancelling  of  their  bonds;  and  the  for- 
mer at  not  tinding  a  division  of  lands;  upon  tliis 
they  had  fixed  their  hopes,  and  they  complain- 
ed that  he  had  not,  like  Lycurgus,  made  all 
the  citizens  equal  in  estate.  Lycurgus,  how- 
CTer,  being  the  eleventh  from  Hercules,  and 
having  reigned  many  years  in  L.aceda;mon,  had 
acquired  great  authority,  interest,  and  friends, 
of  which  he  knew  very  well  how  to  avail  him- 
self in  setting  up  a  new  form  of  government. 
Yet  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force 
rather  than  persuasion,  and  had  an  eye  struck 
out  in  the  dispute,  before  he  could  bring  it  to  a 
lasting  settlement,  and  establish  such  an  union 
and  equality,  as  left  neither  rich  nor  poor  in 
the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  Solon's  estate 
was  but  moderate,  not  superior  to  that  of  some 
commoners,  and,  therefore,  he  attempted  not  to 
erect  such  a  coramouwcalih  as  that  of  L.ycur- 
gys,  considering  it  as  out  of  his  power:  he  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  he  thought  he  could  be  sup- 
ported by  the  confidence  the  people  had  in  his 
probity  and  wisdom. 

That  he  answered  not  the  expectations  of  the 
generality,  but  offended  them  by  falling  short, 
appears  from  these  verses  of  his, 

Those  eyes  with  joy  once  sparkling  -n-hen  they  riew'd 

mc, 
With  colli,  oblique  regard  behold  me  now. 

Knd  a  little  after 

Yet  who  but  Solon 

^ulJ  have  spoke  peace  to  their  tumultuous  wares, 
And  not  hare  sunk  beneath  ihem? 

But  being  soon  sensible  of  the  utility  of  the  de- 
cree, they  laid  aside  their  complaints,  offered  a 
uubUc  sacrifice,  which  they  called  seisactheia, 
or  the  sacrifice  of  the  discharge,  and  constitut- 
ed Solon  lawgiver  and  superintendant  of  the 
eommonwealth;  committing  to  him  the  regula- 
tion not  of  a  part  only,  but  the  whole,  magis- 
tracies, assemblies,  courts  of  judicature,  and 
senate  ;  and  leaving  him  to  determine  the 
qualification,  number,  and  time  of  meeting  for 
tliem  all,  as  well  as  to  abrogate  or  continue  the 
former  constitutions,  at  liis  pleasure. 

First  then,  he  repealed  the  laws  of  Draco,* 
except  those  concerning  murder,  because  of 
the  severity  of  the  punishments  they  appointed, 

*  Draco  was  archon  in  the  second,  though  some  say 
in  the  last  year  of  the  thirty-ninth  olympiad,  about 
the  year  before  Christ  623.  Though  the  name  of  this 
great  man  occurs  frequently  in  history,  yet  we  no 
where  find  so  much  as  ten  lines  together  concerning 
him  and  his  institutions.  He  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  legislator  of  the  Athenians  ;  for  the  laws,  or  rath- 
er precepts,  of  Triptolcmus  were  very  few,  viz.  Hon- 
our your  parenls  ;  icorship  the  g;ods ;  Aurt  not  animaU; 
Draco  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  punished  idola- 
try with  death ;  and  he  esteemed  murder  so  high  a 
eriioe,  that  to  imprit:t  a  deep  abhorrence  of  it  in  the 
minds  of  men,  he  ordained  that  orocess  should  be  car- 
ried on  even  against  inanimate  things,  if  tliey  accident- 
ally cau5e(^the  death  of  any  person.  But  beiides  murder 
and  adultery,  which  deserved  death,  he  made  a  num- 
ber of  small  offences  capital ;  and  that  brought  almost 
all  his  laws  into  disuse.  The  eitravagant  severity  of 
them,  like  an  edge  too  finely  ground,  hindered  his 
thesmoi,  as  he  called  them,  from  striking  deep.  Por- 
phyry, (de  abstinent.)  has  preserred  one  of  them  con- 
cerning divine  worship,  "It  is  an  everlasting  law  in 
Attica,  that  the  gods  are  to  be  worshipped,  and  the  he- 
roes also,  according  to  the  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
and  in  private  only  with  a  proper  address,  first  fruits, 
titA  aonual  libalioni." 


which  for  almost  all  offences  were  capital ;  evea 
those  tliat  were  convicted  of  idleness  were  to 
suffer  death,  and  such  as  stole  only  a  few  ap- 
ples or  pot-herbs,  were  to  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  sacrilegious  persons  and  mur- 
derers. Hence  a  saying  of  Uemades,  who  lived 
long  after,  was  much  admired,  that  IJraco  vrrote 
his  Icxs  not  teith  ink  but  with  blood.  And 
he  himself  being  asked,  \Vhy  he  made  death 
the  punishment  for  tnost  offences,  answcted, 
Small  ones  deserve  it,  and  I  can  Jind  no 
greater  Jbr  the  tnost  heinous. 

In  the  next  place,  Solon  took  an  estim.ite  of 
the  estates  of  the  citizens;  intending  to  leave 
the  great  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  but  to 
give  the  rest  of  the  people  a  share  in  other  d.^ 
partmenta  which  they  had  not  before.  Such 
as  had  a  yearly  income  of  five  hundred  mea- 
sures in  wet  and  dry  goods,  he  placed  in  the 
first  rank,  and  called  them  Pentacosiom^ 
edimni:*  The  second  consisted  of  those  that  "  ■ 
could  keep  a  horse,  or  whose  lands  produced  ) 
three  hundred  measures;  these  were  of  the  / 
equestrian  order,  and  called  Hippodateloun'  ' 
tes.  And  those  of  the  third  class,  who  liad  but 
two  hundred  measures,  were  called  Zeugitx. 
The  rest  were  named  Thctes,  and  not  admitted 
to  any  office :  they  had  only  a  right  to  appear 
and  give  their  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  people.  This  seemed  at  first  but  a  shght 
privilege,  but  afterwards  showed  itself  a  mailer 
of  great  importance :  for  most  causes  came  at 
last  to  be  decided  by  them;  and  in  such  mat- 
ters as  were  under  the  cognizance  of  the  mag- 
istrates there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
Besides,  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  his  laws 
in  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  manner,  on  pur- 
pose to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  popular 
tribunal.  For  as  they  could  not  adjust  their 
difference  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  were 
obhged  to  have  recourse  to  living  judges;  I 
mean  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who  there- 
fore had  all  controversies  brought  before  them, 
and  were  in  a  manner  superior  to  the  laws.  Of 
this  equality  he  himself  takes  notice  in  these 
words, 

By  me  the  people  held  their  native  rights 
Uninjur'd,  unoppress'd — The  great  restraia'd 
From  lawless  violence,  and  the  poor  from  rapine. 
By  me,  their  mutual  shield. 

Desirous,  yet  farther  to  strengthen  the  common 
people,  he  impowered  any  man  whatever  to 
enter  an  action  for  one  that  was  injured.  If  a 
person  was  assaulted,  or  suffered  damage  or 
violence,  another  that  was  able  and  willing  to 
do  it,  might  prosecute  the  offender.  Thus  the 
lawgiver  wisely  accustomed  the  citizens,  as 
members  of  one  body  to  feel  and  to  resent  one 
another's  injuries.  And  we  are  told  of  a  say- 
ing of  his  agreeable  to  this  law:  being  asked, 
Trhat  city  teas  best  modelled  ?  he  answered. 
That,  where  those  who  are  jwt  injured  are 

*  The  PentacotiomeMmni  paid  a  talent  to  the  public 
treasury ;  the  HippodaielourUa,  as  the  word  signilies, 
were  obliged  to  find  a  horse,  and  to  serve  as  cavalry  ia 
'he  wars ;  the  Zeugittz  were  so  called,  as  being  of  a  mid- 
dle rank  between  the  knichts  and  those  of  the  lowest 
order  (for  rowers  who  have  the  middle  bench  betweea 
the  Thalamitesand  the  Tliranitcs,  are  called  Zeugita  ;) 
and  though  the  Thetes  had  barely  each  a  vote  in  the 
general  assemblies,  yet  that  (as  Plutarch  observes)  ap- 
peared in  time  to  be  a  great  privilege,  most  causes  beinf 
brought  by  appeal  before  the  people. 
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*o    less   ready  to   prosecute   and    punish 
offenders  than  those  who  are. 

Wiien  these  points  were  adjusted,  he  estab- 
lished the  council  of  the  arcopagus,*  which 
was  to  consist  of  such  as  had  borne  the  office 
of  archon,\  and  liimsch'  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber. But  observing  tliat  the  people,  now  dis- 
harged  from  their  debts,  grew  insolent  and 
nperious,  he  proceeded  to  constitute  another 
/ouncil  or  senate,  of  four  hundred^  a  hundred 
out  of  each  tribe,  by  whom  all  afiairs  were  to 
be  pieviously  considered;  and  ordered  that  no 
matter,  without  their  approbation,  should  be 
laid  before  the  general  assembly.  In  the  mean 
time  the  high  court  of  the  arcopagus  were  to 
be  the  inspectors  and  guardians  of  the  laws. 
Thus  he  supposed  the  commonwealth,  secured 
by  two  councils,  as  by  two  ancliors,  would  be 
less  liable  to  be  shaken  by  tumults,  and  the 
people  would  become  more  orderly  and  peace- 
able. Most  writers,  as  we  have  observed, 
anirm  that  the  council  of  the  arcopagus  was 
of  Solon's  appointing:  and  it  seems  greatly  to 
confirm  their  assertion,  that  Draco  has  made 
no  mention  of  the  arcopagitcs,  but  in  capital 
causes  constantly  addresses  himself  to  the 
cphetse  :  yet  the  eighth  law  of  Solon's  thir- 
teenth table  is  set  down  in  these  very  words, 
Whoever  were  declared  infamous  before  So- 
lon's archonship,  let  them  be  restored  in  ho- 
nour, except  such  as  having  been  condemned 

»  The  court  of  areoyagiM,  though  settled  long  before, 
had  lost  much  of  Us  power  by  Draco's  preferring  the 
ephetae.  In  ancient  times,  and  till  Solon  became  legis- 
lator, it  consisted  of  such  persons  as  were  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  state  for  their  wealth,  power,  and  probity ; 
but  Solon  made  it  a  rule  that  sueli  only  should  have  a 
teat  in  it  as  had  borne  the  office  of  arc/ion.  This  had 
the  effect  he  designed,  it  raised  tli?  reputation  of  the 
areopasites  very  high,  and  rendered  their  decrees  so 
venerable,  that  none  contested  or  repined  at  them 
tlirough  a  long  course  of  ages. 

i  After  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  the  Mcdontidae, 
the  Atiienians  made  tlie  office  of  archon  annual ;  and 
instead  of  one,  they  created  nine  urchoiis.  By  the  latter 
expedient,  they  provided  against  the  too  great  power 
of  a  single  person,  as  by  the  former  they  took  away 
all  apprehension  of  the  archons  setting  up  for  sove- 
reigns. In  one  word,  they  attained  now  what  they  had 
long  sought,  the  making  their  supreme  magistrates  de- 
pendent on  the  people.  This  remarkable  lera  of  the 
completion  of  the  Athenian  democracy  was,  according 
to  the  Marmora,  m  the  first  year  of  the  xxivth.  olym- 
piad, before  Chnst  684.  That  these  magistrates  might 
however  retain  »ufiieient  authority  and  dignity,  tliey 
had  high  titles  and  great  honours  annexed  to  their 
offices.  The  first  was  styled  by  way  of  eminence  the 
archon,  and  the  year  was  distinguished  by  his  name. 
The  second  was  called  Basileiis,  that  is  king;  for  they 
chose  to  have  that  title  considered  as  a  secondary  one. 
This  officer  had  the  care  of  religion.  Tlie  third  had 
the  name  of  Poleinarch,  for  war  was  his  particular 
province.  The  other  six  had  the  title  of  Thesmothetce, 
and  were  considered  as  the  guardians  of  their  laws. 
These  archons  continued  till  the  time  df  the  emperor 
Callienus. 

}  The  number  of  tribas  was  increased  by  Calisthenes 
to  ten,  alter  he  had  driven  out  the  Pisistratidse  ;  and 
then  this  senate  consisted  of  five  hundred,  fifty  being 
chosen  out  of  each  tribe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  the  president  of  each  tribe  gave  in  a  list  of  candi- 
dates, out  of  whom  the  senators  were  elected  by  lot. 
Tlie  senators  then  appointed  the  officers  ctlled  pry- 
tanes.  The  jrryfnnes,  wliile  the  senate  consisted  of  500, 
were  50  in  number  ;  and,  for  the  avoiding  of  conf\ision, 
ten  of  these  presided  a  week,  during  which  space  they 
were  called  y.rirdri,  and  out  of  them  an  epistates  or 
irtsiiieut  wajs  chosen,  whose  office  lasted  but  one  day. 


in  the  arcopagus,  or  by  the  ephetx  or  iy  tht 
kings  in  the  Prytaneum,  for  murder  and 
robbery,  or  attempting  to  usurp  the  govern^ 
ment,  had  fled  their  country  before  this  law 
teas  made.  This  on  the  contrary  shews  that 
before  Solon  was  chief  magistrate  and  deliver 
ed  his  laws,  the  council  of  the  arcopagus  was 
in  being.  For  who  could  have  been  condemn- 
ed in  the  arcopagus  before  Solon's  time,  if  he 
was  the  first  that  erected  it  into  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature.'' Unless,  perhaps,  there  be  some  ob- 
scurity or  deficiency  in  the  text,  and  the  mean- 
ing 'ts,  that  such  as  have  been  convicted  of 
crimes  that  are  new  cognizable  before  the  are- 
opagites,  the  ephetse,*  andp^-ytanes,  shall  con- 
tinue infamous,  whilst  others  are  restored.  But 
this  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  most  peculiar  and  surprising  of  his  other 
laws,  is  that  which  declares  the  man  infamous 
who  stands  neuter  in  the  time  of  sedition  .f  It 
seems  he  would  not  have  us  be  indifl'erent  and 
unaffected  with  the  fate  of  the  public,  when  our 
own  concerns  are  upon  a  safe  bottom;  nor 
when  we  are  in  health,  be  insensible  to  the  dis- 
tempers and  griefs  of  our  country.  He  would 
have  us  espouse  the  better  and  juster  cause, 
and  hazard  every  thing  in  defence  of  it,  rather 
than  wait  in  safety  to  see  which  side  the  victory 
will  incline  to.  That  law,  too,  seems  quite  ridic- 
ulous and  absurd,  which  permits  a  young  lieir- 
ess,  whose  husband  happens  to  be  impotent,  to 
console  herself  with  his  nearest  relations.  Yet 
some  say,  this  law  was  properly  levelled  against 
those,  who  conscious  of  their  own  inability, 
match  with  heiresses  for  the  sake  of  the  portion, 
and  under  colour  of  law  do  violence  to  nature^ 
For  when  they  know  that  such  heiresses  may 
make  choice  of  others  to  grant  their  favours  to. 
they  will  either  let  those  matches  alone,  or  it 
they  do  marry  in  that  manner,  they  must  sufTei 
the  shame  of  their  avarice  and  dishonesty 
It  is  right  that  the  heiress  should  not  havo 
liberty  to  choose  at  large  but  only  amongst 
her  husband's  relations,  that  the  child  which 
is  born  may  at  least  belong  to  his  kindred 
and  family.  Agreeable  to  this  is  the  direc 
tion,  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should 
be  shut  up  together  and  eat  of  the  same 
quince  ;|   and  that  the  husband  of  an  heiress 


*  The  epheta  were  first  appointed  in  the  reign  of 
Demophon,  the  son  of  Theseus,  for  the  trying  of  wilful 
murders  and  cases  of  manslaughter.  They  consisted 
at  first  of  fifty  Athenians  and  as  many  Argives ;  bui' 
Draco  excluded  the  Argives,  and  ordered  that  it  should 
be  composed  of  fifty-one  Athenians,  who  were  ail  to  be 
turned  of  fifty  years  of  age.  He  also  fixed  their  author- 
ity above  that  of  the  areopagites ;  but  Solon  brought 
them  under  that  court,  and  limited  their  jurisdiction. 

t  Aulus  Gellius,  who  has  preserved  the  very  wordi 
of  this  law,  adds,  that  one  who  so  stood  neuter,  should 
should  lose  his  houses,  his  country,  and  estate,  and  be 
sent  out  an  exile.     Noct.  Mtic.  1.  ii.  c.  12. 

Plutarch  in  another  place  condemns  this  law,  but 
Gellius  highly  commends  it,  and  assigns  this  reason— 
The  wise  and  just,  as  well  as  the  envious  and  wicked, 
being  obliged  to  cho«e  some  side,  matters  were  easily 
accommodated;  whereas  if  the  latter  only,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  with  o'Jier  cities,  had  the  management 
of  factions,  they  would,  for  private  reasons,  be  contin- 
ually kept  up,  to  the  great  hurt,  if  not  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  state. 

}  The  eating  of  tlie  quince,  which  was  not  peculiaf 
to  an  heirtsc  and  her  husband  (for  all  Dew  ii>arried 
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rtiould  approach  her  at  least  three  times  in  a 
month.  For,  though  they  may  happen  not  to 
have  children,  yet  it  is  a  mark  of  honour  and 
regard  due  from  a  man  to  the  chastity  of  his 
wife;  it  removes  many  uneasinesses,  and  pre- 
Tonts  differences  from  proceeding  to  an  abso-° 
lute  breach. 

In  all  other  marriages,  be  ordered  that  no 
dowries  should  be  given;  the  bride  was  to 
bring  with  her  only  three  suits  of  clothes,  and 
■orae  household  stuff  of  small  value.*  For  he 
did  not  choose  that  marriaiges  should  be  made 
with  mercenary  or  venal  views,  but  would 
have  that  union  cemented  by  the  endearment 
of  children,  and  every  other  instance  of  love 
and  friendship.  Nay  Dionysius  himself,  when 
his  mother  desired  to  be  married  to  a  young 
Syracusian,  told  her.  He  had,  indeed,  by  his 
tj/ranny,  broke  through  the  laws  oj" his  coun- 
try, but  he  could  not  break  those  oj'nature,  by 
countenancing  so  disproportioned  a  match. 
And,  surely,  such  disorders  should  not  be  toler- 
ated in  any  state,  nor  such  matches,  where 
tliere  is  no  equality  of  years,  or  inducements 
of  love,  or  probability  that  the  end  of  mar- 
riage will  be  answered.  So  that  to  an  old  man 
who  marries  a  young  woman,  some  prudent 
magistrate  or  lawgiver  might  express  himself 
in  the  words  addressed  to  Philoctelcs: 
Poor  soul !  how  fit  art  thou  to  marry  ! 
And  if  he  found  a  young  man  in  the  house  of  a 
rich  old  woman,  like  a  partridge,  growing  fat 
in  his  private  services,  he  would  remove  him 
to  some  young  virgin  who  wanted  a  husband. 
But  enough  of  this. 

That  law  of  Solon'i  is  also  justly  commended 
which  forbids  men  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead. 
For  piety  requires  i.*  to  consider  the  deceased 
as  sacred;  justice  calls  upon  us  to  spare  those 
tJiat  are  not  in  being;  and  good  policy  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetrating  of  hatred.  He  forbad 
his  people  also  to  revile  the  living,  in  a  temple, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  in  the  great  assemoly  of  the 
people,  or  at  the  public  games.  Pie  that  offend- 
ed in  this  respect,  was  lo  pay  three  drachmas 
to  the  persons  injured,  and  two  to  the  public. 
Never  to  restrain  anger  is,  indeed,  a  proof  of 
weakness  or  want  of  breeding;  and  always  to 
guard  against  it  very  difficult,  and  to  some 
persons  impossible.  Now,  what  is  enjoined  by 
law  should  be  practicable,  if  the  legislator  de- 
sires to  punish  a  few  to  some  good  purpose, 
and  not  many  to  no  purpose. 

His  law  concerning  wills  has  likewise  its 
merit.  For  before  his  time  the  Athenians  w*re 
not  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  estates  by  will; 
the  houses  and  other  substance  of  the  deceased 
were  to  remain  among  his  relations.  But  he 
permitted  any  one  that  had  not  children,  to 
leavo  his  possessions  to  whom  he  pleased;  tJius 
pref*;rring  the  tie  of  friendship  to  that  of  kin- 
dred, and  choice  to  necessity,  he  gave  every 
man  the  full  and  free  disposal  of  his  own. 
Yet  he  allowed  not  all  sorts  of  legacies,  but 
those  only  that  were  not  extorted  by  frenzy,  the 

people  ate  it)  implied  that  their  discourses  ought  to 
be  pleasant  to  eacti  other,  that  fruit  making  the  breath 
nreet. 

*  The  bride  br.  .jhtwith  her  an  earthen  pan  called 
Fhro^eteon,  whcreiu  barley  was  parched  ;  to  signify 
ti<at  she  undertook  the  busiues*  of  die  house,  and 
would  do  bcr  pari  towaxds  providiug  for  the  lamil}'. 


consequence  of  disease  or  poisons,  by  impris- 
onment or  violence,  or  the  pcrsuaaions  of  a 
wife.  For  he  considered  inducements  that 
operated  against  reason,  as  no  better  thaa 
force;  to  be  deceived  was  with  him  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  compelled;  and  he  looked  upon 
pleasure  to  be  as  great  a  perverter  as  pain.* 

He  regulated,  moreover,  the  journe/s  of  wo- 
men, their  mourning  and  sacrifices,  and  cndeay- 
oured  to  keep  them  clear  of  all  disorder  and 
excess.  They  were  not  to  go  out  ot  town 
with  more  than  three  habits;  the  provision! 
they  carried  with  them,  were  not  to  exceed  tlie 
value  of  an  obolus;  their  basket  was  not  to  be 
above  a  cubit  high;  and  in  the  night  they  were 
not  to  travel  but  m  a  carriage,  with  a  torch  be- 
fore them.  At  funerals  they  were  forbid  to 
tear  themselves,t  and  no  hired  mourner  was 
to  utter  lamentable  notes,  or  to  act  any  thing 
else  that  tended  to  excite  sorrow.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  sacrifice  an  ox  on  those  oc- 
casions; or  to  bury  more  than  three  garmenta 
with  the  body,  or  to  visit  any  tombs  besides 
those  of  their  own  family,  except  at  the  time  of 
interment.  Most  of  these  things  are  likewise 
forbidden  by  our  laws,  with  the  addition  of 
this  circumstance,  that  those  who  offend  in 
such  a  manner,  are  fined  by  the  censors  of  the 
women,  as  giving  way  to  weak  passions  and 
childish  sorrow. 

As  the  city  was  filled  with  persons,  who  as- 
sembled from  all  parts,  on  account  of  the  great 
security  in  which  people  lived  in  Attica,  Solon 
observing  this,  and  that  the  country  withal  was 
poor  and  barren,  and  that  merchants,  who 
traffic  by  sea,  do  not  use  to  import  their  goods 
where  they  can  have  nothing  in  exchange, 
turned  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  niaHufac- 
tures.  For  this  purpose  he  made  a  law,  that 
no  son  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  his  father, 
if  he  had  not  taught  him  a  trade. J  As  for 
Lycurgus,  whose  city  was  clear  of  strangers, 
and  whose  country,  according  to  Euripides, 
was  sufficient  for  twice  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants; where  there  was,  moreover,  a  multitude 
of  Helotes,  who  wore  not  only  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly employed,  but  to  be  humbled  and  worn 
out  by  servitude;  it  was  right  for  him  to  set  the 
citizens  free  from  laborious  and  mechanic  arts, 
and  to  employ  them  in  arms,  as  the  only  art  fit 
for  them  to  learn  and  exercise.  But  Solon, 
rather  adapting  his  laws  to  the  state  of  hia 

»  He  likewise  ordained  that  adopted  persons  shtjuld 
make  no  will,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  children  lawfully 
t>egotten,  they  were  at  liberty  to  return  into  the  fam- 
ily whence  they  were  adopted;  or  if  they  continued, 
in  it  to  their  death,  the  estates  revrrtcd  to  the  relations 
of  the  persons  who  adopted  them.  Dcmosth.  in  Oral. 
Lcjitin. 

t  Demosthenes  (in  Timocr.)  recites  Solon's  direc- 
tions as  to  funerals  as  follows  :  "  Let  the  dead  bodien 
be  laid  out  in  the  house,  according  as  the  deceased  gav* 
order,  and  the  day  following,  before  sunrise,  carried 
forth.  Whilst  the  body  is  carrying  to  the  grave,  let 
the  men  go  t>efore,  the  women  follow.  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  wo.Tian  to  enter  upon  the  goods  of  the 
dead,  and  to  follow  the  body  to  the  grave,  under  three 
score  years  of  age,  except  such  as  are  within  the  de- 
grees of  cousins." 

J  He  that  was  thrice  convicted  of  idleness,  was  to  be 
declared  iufumoHS.  Herodotus  (1.  vii.)  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  (I.  i.)  agree  that  a  law  of  this  kinJ  was  n>  use 
in  Egypt.  It  is  probable  theref  )re  tliat  Solon,  who  wai 
thoroughly  ac(|uaitiled  with  the  learning  of  that  nation, 
borrowed  i'  from  them. 
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countrj',  than  his  country  to  his  laws,  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  soil  of  Attica,  which  hardly 
rewarded  the  husbandman's  labour,  was  far 
from  being  capable  of  maintaining  a  lazy  mul- 
titude, ordered  that  trades  should  be  account- 
ed honourable;  that  the  council  of  the  areop- 
agus  should  examine  into  every  man's  means 
of  subsisting,  and  chastise  the  idle. 

But  that  law  was  more  rigid,  which  (as 
Heraclidts  of  Pontus  informs  us)  excused 
bastards  from  relieving  their  fathers.  Never- 
theless, the  man  that  disregards  so  honourable 
a  state  as  marriage,  does  not  take  a  woman  for 
tlje  sake  of  children,  but  merely  to  indulge  his 
appetite.  lie  has  therefore  his  reward;  and 
there  remains  no  pretence  for  him  to  upbraid 
those  children,  whose  very  birth  he  has  made 
a  reproach  to  them. 

In  truth  his  laws  concerning  women,  in  ge- 
neral, appear  very  absurd.  For  he  permitted 
any  one  to  kill  an  adulterer  taken  in  the  fact;* 
but  if  a  man  committed  a  rape  upon  a  free  wo- 
man, he  was  only  to  be  fined  a  hundred  drach- 
mas; if  he  gained  his  purpose  by  persuasion, 
twenty:  but  prostitutes  were  excepted,  because 
they  have  tlieir  price.  And  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  sell  a  daughter  or  sister,  unless  she 
were  taken  in  an  act  of  dishonour  before  mar- 
riage. But  to  punish  the  same  fault  sometimes 
in  a  severe  and  rigorous  manner,  and  some- 
times lightly,  and  as  it  were  in  sport,  with  a 
trivial  fine,  is  not  agreeable  to  reason:  unless 
the  scarcity  of  money  in  Athens,  at  that  time, 
made  a  pecuniary  mulct  a  heavy  one.  And 
indeed  in  the  valuation  of  things  for  the  sacri- 
fice, a  sheep  and  a  medimnus  of  corn  were 
reckoned  each  at  a  drachma  only.  To  the 
victor  in  the  Isthmean  games,  he  appointed 
a  reward  of  a  hundred  drachmas;  and  to  the 
victor  in  the  Olympian,  five  hundred.f  He 
that  caught  a  he-wolf,  was  to  have  five  drach- 
mas; he  tliat  took  a  she-wolf,  one:  and  the  for- 
mer sum  (as  Demetrius  Phalereus  asserts)  was 
the  value  of  an  ox,  the  latter  of  a  sheep.  Though 
the  prices  which  he  fixes  in  his  sixteenth  talile 
for  select  victims,  were  probably  much  higher 
than  the  common,  yet  they  are  small  in  com- 
parison of  the  present.  The  Athenians  of  old 
were  great  enemies  to  wolves,  because  their 
country  v/as  better  for  pasture  than  tillage;  and 
some  say  their  tribes  had  not  their  names  from 
the  sons  of  Ion,  but  from  the  different  occupa- 
tions they  followed;  the  soldiers  being  called 
hoplitae,  the  artificers  ergaedes;  and  of  the 
other  two,  the  husbandmen  teleontes:  and  the 
graziers  xgicores. 

As  Attica  was  not  supplied  with  water  from 
perennial  rivers,  lakes,  or  springs,]:  but  chielly 
by  wells  dug  for  that  purpose,  he  made  a  law, 

*  No  adulteress  was  to  adora  herself,  or  to  assist  at 
the  public  sacrifices ;  and  in  case  she  did,  he  gave  lib- 
erty to  any  one  to  tear  her  clothes  off  her  back,  and 
beat  her  into  the  bargain. 

t  At  the  same  time  he  contracted  the  rewards  be- 
llowed upon  wrestlers,  esteeniing  such  gratuities  use- 
less and  even  dangerous ;  as  they  tended  to  encourage 
idleness,  by  [juf  ing  men  upon  wasting  tliat  time  m 
exercisej  which  ought  to  be  sjreut  in  providing  for  their 
iamilies. 

}  Strabo  tells  us  there  was  a  spring  of  fresh  water 
near  the  Lyceum  ;  but  the  soil  of  Attica  in  general 
was  dry,  and  the  riiers  ilissus  and  Eridaunus  did  not 
run  coDstautlj. 


that  where  there  was  a  public  well,  all  withil 
the  distance  of  four  furlongs,  should  make  uM 
of  it;  but  where  the  distance  was  greater,  they 
were  to  provide  a  well  of  their  own.  And  it 
they  dug  ten  fathoms  deep  in  their  own  grojnd, 
and  could  find  no  water,  they  had  liberty  1 5  fill 
a  vessel  of  six  gallons  twice  a  day  at  their 
neighbour's.  Thus  he  thought  it  proper  to  as- 
sist persons  in  real  necessity,  but  not  to  en- 
courage idleness.  His  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  planting  of  trees  were  also  very  judicious. 
He  that  planted  any  tree  in  his  field,  was  to 
place  it  at  least  five  feet  from  his  neighbour's 
ground;  and  if  it  was  a  fig  tree  or  an  olive, 
nine;  for  these  extend  their  roots  farther  than 
others,  and  their  neighbourhood  is  prejudicial 
to  some  trees,  not  only  as  they  take  away  the 
nourishment,  but  as  their  effluvia  is  noxious. 
He  that  would  dig  a  pit  or  a  ditch,  was  to  dig 
it  as  far  from  another  man's  ground,  as  it  waa 
deep;  and  if  any  one  would  raise  stocks  of  bees, 
he  was  to  place  them  about  three  hundred 
feet  from  those  already  raised  by  another. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  earth,  he  allowed 
none  to  be  sold  to  strangers,  but  oil :  and  who- 
ever presumed  to  export  any  thing  else,  the 
arclwn  waa  solemnly  to  declare  him  accursed, 
or  to  pay  himself  a  hundred  drachmas  into  the 
public  treasury.  This  law  is  in  the  first  table. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  absolutely  improbable, 
what  some  affirm,  that  the  exportation  of  fig3 
was  formerly  forbidden,  and  that  the  informer 
against  the  delinquents  was  called  a  sycophant. 

He  likewise  enacted  a  law  for  reparation  of 
damage  received  from  beasts.  A  dog  tliat  had 
bit  a  man  was  to  be  delivered  up  bound  to  a 
log  of  four  cubits  long;*  an  agreeable  contriv- 
ance for  security  against  such  an  animal. 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  law  concerning  the 
naturalizing  of  foreigners,  is  a  little  dubious} 
because  it  forbids  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  be 
granted  to  any  but  such  as  are  for  ever  exiled 
from  their  own  country,  or  transjilant  them- 
selves to  Athens  with  their  own  family,  for  the 
sake  of  exercising  some  manual  trade.  This, 
we  are  told,  he  did,  not  with  a  view  to  keep 
strangers  at  a  distance,  but  rather  to  invite 
them  to  Athens,  upon  the  sure  hope  of  being 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizens;  and  he 
imagined  the  settlement  ot  those  might  be  en- 
tirely depended  upon,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  native  country,  or  had  quitted  it  by 
choice. 

That  law  is  peculiar  to  Solon,  which  regu- 
lates the  going  to  entertairwnents  made  at  the 
public  charge,  by  him  called  parasitlen.f  For 
he  does  not  allow  the  same  person  to  repair  to 


*  This  law.  and  seTeral  others  of  Solon's,  were  taken 
into  the  twelve  tables.  In  the  consulate  of  T.  Romil- 
ius  and  C.  Velurius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  293,  the 
Romans  sent  deputies  to  Atheas,  to  transcribe  his  laws, 
and  those  of  the  other  lawgivers  of  Greece,  in  ordej 
to  form  thereby  a  body  of  laws  for  Rome. 

f  In  the  first  ages  the  name  of  parasite  was  Tenera- 
ble  and  sacred,  for  it  properly  signified  one  that  was  a 
messmate  at  the  table  of  sacrifices.  There  were  ia 
Greece  several  persons  particularly  honoured  with  thij 
title,  much  like  those  whom  the  Romans  called  <?j>u- 
lones,  a  religious  order  instituted  by  IViima.  Solos 
ordained  that  every  tribe  should  ofi'er  a  sacrifice  onc« 
a  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  make  a  public 
entertainment,  at  which  all  who  were  of  that  iribt 
should  be  obliged  to  assist  by  turns. 
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ihem  often,  and  he   lays  a  penalty  upon  such  ] 
as  refused  to   go  when  invited;  looking  upon 
ijic  loriner  as  a  mark  of  epicurism,  and   the 
latter  of  contt-mpt  of  the  public. 

All  his  laws  were  to  continue  in  force  for  a 
hundred  vears,  and  were  written  upon  wooden 
tables  which  might  be  turned  round  m  the  ob- 
loiia  cases  that  contained  them.  Some  small 
remains  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  Pryta- 
neum  to  this  day.  They  were  called  cyrl/es, 
as  Aristotle  tells  us;  and  Cratinus,  the  comic 
poet,  thus  speaks  of  them: 

By  the  great  names  of  Solon  and  of  Draco, 
\Vhose  cyrbes  now  but  serve  to  boil  our  pulse. 

Some  say,  those  tables  were  properly  called 
cyrbes,  on  which  v.-ere  written  the  rules  for  re- 
LiTious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  the  other 
axones.  The  senate,  in  a  body,  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  to  establish  the  laws  of  Solon; 
and  the  thesmothetx,  or  guardians  of  the 
laies,  severally  took  an  oath  in  a  particular 
form,  by  the  stone  in  the  market-place,  that 
for  every  law  they  broke,  each  would  dedicate 
a  golden  statue  at  Delphi  of  the  same  weight 
with  himself.* 

Observing  the  irregularity  of  the  months,t 
and  that  the  moon  neither  rose  nor  set  at  the 
same  time  with  ths  sun,  as  it  often  happened 
that  in  the  same  day  she  overtook  and  passed 
by  him,  he  ordered  that  day  to  be  called  hene 
kai  nea  (the  old  and  the  new:)  assigning  the 
p*-rt  of  it  before  the  conjunction,  to  the  old 
month,  and  the  rest  to  the  beginning  of  the 
new.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  the 
first  who  understood  that  verse  in  Homer, 
which  makes  mention  of  a  day  wherein  the 
old  month  ended,  and  the  new  began-X 

The  day  following  he  called  the  new  moon. 
After  the  twentieth  he  counted  not  by  adding, 
but  subtracting,  to  the  thirtieth,  according  to 
the  decreasing  phases  of  the  moon. 

When  iiis  'aws  took  place,§  Solon  had  his 
visitors  every  day,  finding  fault  with  some  of 


*  Oold  in  Solon's  time  was  so  scarce  in  Greece,  that 
when  the  Spartans  were  ordered  by  the  oracle  to  gild 
the  face  of  Apollo's  statue,  they  inquired  in  vain  for 
gold  all  over  Greece,  and  were  directed  by  the  pytho- 
ness to  buy  some  of  Craesus  kingof  Lydia. 

t  Stjlon  discovered  the  &beness  of  Thales's  maxim, 
that  the  moou  performed  her  revolution  in  thirty  days, 
mud  found  that  the  true  time  was  twenty-nine  days  and 
a  half.  He  directed,  therefore,  that  each  of  the  twelve 
months  should  be  accounted  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days 
alternately.  By  this  meacs  a  lunar  year  was  formed, 
of  354  days;  and  to  reconcile  it  to  the  solar  year,  he 
ordered  a  month  of  twenty-two  days  to  be  intercalated 
every  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  two 
years,  he  directed  that  a  month  of  twenty-three  days 
•hould  be  intercalated.  He  likewise  engaged  the 
Athenians  to  divide  their  months  into  three  parts, 
Ityled  the  icji'nnin;,  midrfjt'n*,  and  eliding;  each  of 
tliese  consisted  often  days,  when  the  month  was  thirty 
days  Icne,  and  the  last  of  nine,  when  it  was  nine-aiid- 
twenty  cays  long.  In  speaking  of  the  two  first  parts, 
they  reckoued  according  to  the  usual  order  of  numbers, 
riz.  the  first,  &.C.  day  of  the  moon  beginning ;  the  first, 
Mcond,  &.C.  of  the  moon  middling;  but  with  respect  to 
the  last  part  of  the  month,  they  reckoned  backwards, 
that  is,  mstead  of  saying  the  first,  second,  &c.  dav  of 
the  moon  endincr,  they  said  the  tenth,  ninth,  &c.  ot  the 
Boon  ending.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  should  be 
cmrcfuUy  attended  to. 
t  Odyss.  xir.  162. 

4  flutarch  has  only  mentioned  luch  of  Solon's  laws 


them,  and  commending  others,  or  advising  him 
to  make  certain  additions,  or  rotrenchnients 
But  the  greater  part  came  to  desire  a  reason 
for  this  or  that  article,  or  a  clear  and  precise 
explication  of  the  meaning  and  design.  Sen- 
sible that  he  could  not  well  excuse  himself 
from  complying  with  their  desires,  and  that  if 
he  indulged  their  importunity,  the  doing  it 
might  give  offence,  he  determined  to  withdrawr 
from  the  ditficulty,  and  to  get  lid  at  once  ol 
their  cavils  and  exceptions.  For,  as  he  him- 
self observes, 

Not  all  the  greatest  enterprise  can  please. 

Under  pretence,  therefore,  of  traffic  he  set  sail 
for  another  country,  having  obtained  leave  of 
the  Athenians  for  ten  years'  absence.  In  that 
time  he  hoped  his  laws  would  become  familiar 
to  them. 

His  first  voyage   was  to  Egypt,  where  he 
abode  some  time,  as  he  himself  relates. 

On  the  Canopian  shore,  by  Nile's  deep  month. 

There  he  conversed  upon  points  of  philosophj 
with  Psenophis  the  Heliopolitan,  and  Senchil 
the  Saite,  the  most  learned  of  the  Egyptian 
priests;  and  having  an  account  froni  them  of 
the  Atlantic  island*  (as  Plato  informs  us,)  he 
attempted  to  describe  it  to  the  Grecians  in  a 
poem.    From  Egypt  he  sailed  to  Cyprus,  and 

as  he  thought  the  most  singular  and  remarkable.  Di- 
ogenes Laertius,  and  Demosthenes  have  given  us  ac- 
counts of  some  others  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.— 
"  Let  not  the  guardian  live  in  tlic  same  house  with  the 
mother  of  his  wards.  Let  not  llie  tuition  of  minors  be 
committed  to  him  who  is  next  after  them  in  the  inher- 
itance. Let  not  an  engraver  keep  tlie  impression  of  a 
seal  which  he  has  engraved.  Let  him  uiat  puts  out 
the  eve  of  a  man  who  has  but  one,  lose  both  his  own* 
If  an'archon  is  taken  in  liquor,  let  him  be  put  to  death. 
Let  him  who  refuses  to  maintain  his  father  and  moth 
er,  be  infamous  ;  and  so  let  him  that  has  consumed  hii 
patrimony.  Let  him  who  refuses  to  go  to  war,  flies, 
or  behaves  cowardly,  be  debarred  the  j.reciucts  of  the 
forum  and  places  of  public  worship.  If  a  man  sur- 
prises his  wife  in  adultery,  and  lives  with  her  after 
wards,  let  him  be  deemed  infamous.  Let  him  who 
frequents  the  houses  of  lewd  women,  be  debarred  from 
speaking  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Let  a  pander 
be  pursued,  and  put  to  death  if  taken.  If  any  man 
steal  in  the  day-time,  let  him  be  carried  to  the  eleven 
officers ;  if  in  the  night,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  kill  him 
in  the  act,  or  to  wound  him  in  the  pursuit,  and  carry 
him  to  the  aforesaid  officers :  if  he  steals  common 
things,  let  him  pay  double,  and  if  the  couvictor  thinkj 
fit,  be  exposed  in  chains  five  days ;  if  he  is  guilty  of 
sacrilege,  let  him  be  put  to  death." 

*  Plato  finished  this  history  from  Solon's  memoirs, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his  Timius,  and  Critias.  He  pre- 
tends that  this  Atlantis,  an  island  situated  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  was  bigger  than  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  it  was  drowned 
in  one  day  and  night.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  the 
Carthaginians,  who  discovered  it,  made  it  death  for 
any  one  to  settle  in  it.  Amidst  a  number  of  conjec- 
tures concerning  it,  one  of  the  most  probable  is,  thai 
in  those  days  the  Africans  had  some  knowledge  of 
America,  .\nother  opini'jn.  worth  mentioning,  is.  that 
the  Jitlantide^,  or  Fortunnte  Islands,  were  what  we 
now  call  the  Canaries.     Homer  thus  describes  them: 

Stem  winter  smiles  on  that  anspicions  clime  ; 
The  fields  are  fir  rid  with  unfadii.g  prime. 
From  the  bleak  xde  no  winds  inclement  blow. 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  finery  snow 
But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  bitss'd  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  g:ale. 
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there  was  honoured  with  the  best  regards  of 
Philocyprus,  one  of  the  kings  of  that  island, 
who  reigned  over  a  small  city  built  by  Demo- 
jtion  the  son  of  Theseus,  near  the  river  C  la- 
tins, in  a  strong  situation  indeed,  but  very  in- 
ilifFereut  soil.  As  there  was  an  agreeable  plain 
below,  Solon  persuaded  him  to  build  a  larger 
and  plcasanter  city  there,  and  to  remove  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  to  it.  He  also  assist- 
ed in  laying  out  the  whole,  and  building  it  in 
the  best  manner  for  convenience  and  defence: 
EC  that  Philocyprus  in  a  short  time  liad  it  so 
well  peopled  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other 
princes.  And,  therefore,  though  the  former 
city  was  called  ^ipcia,  yet  in  honour  of  Solon, 
he  called  the  new  one  Soli.  He  himself  speaks 
of  the  building  of  this  city,  in  his  elegies,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Philocyprus: 

For  you  be  long  the  Solian  throne  decreed  ! 
For  you  a  race  of  prosperous  sons  succeed  ! 
If  in  those  scenes,  to  her  so  justly  dear, 
My  hand  a  blooming  city  help'd  to  rear 
May  the  sweet  voice  of  smiling  Venus  bless, 
And  speed  me  home  with  honours  and  success ! 

As  for  his  interview  with  Crresus,  some  pre- 
tend to  prove  from  chronology,  that  it  is  ficti- 
tious. But  since  the  story  is  so  famous,  and 
so  well  attested,  nay,  (what  is  more,)  so  agree- 
ible  to  Solon's  character,  so  worthy  of  his 
wisdom  and  magnanimity,  I  cannot  prevail 
With  myself  to  reject  it  for  the  sake  of  certain 
chronological  tables,  which  thousands  are  cor- 
recting to  this  day,  without  being  able  to  bring 
lliem  to  any  certainty.  Solon,  then,  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  Sardis  at  the  request  of  Cra'sus: 
and  when  he  came  there,  he  was  affected  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  born  in  an  in- 
land country,  when  he  first  goes  to  see  the 
ocean:  for  as  he  takes  every  great  river  he 
comes  to  for  the  sea;  so  Solon,  as  he  passed 
through  the  court,  and  saw  many  of  the  nobili- 
ty richly  dressed,  and  walking  in  great  pomp 
amidst  a  crowd  of  attendants  and  guards,  took 
each  of  them  for  Crcesus.  At  last,  when  he 
was  conducted  into  the  presence,  he  found  the 
king  set  off  with  whatever  can  be  imagined 
curious  and  valuable,  either  in  beauty  of  co- 
lours, elegance  of  golden  ornaments,  or  splen- 
dour of  jewels:  in  order  that  the  grandtur  and 
variety  of  the  scene  might  be  as  striking  as 
possible.  .Solon,  standing  over  against  the 
throne,  was  not  at  all  surprised,  nor  did  he 
pay  those  compliments  that  were  expected;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  plain  to  all  persons  of  dis- 
cernment that  he  despised  such  vain  ostenta- 
tion and  littleness  of  pride.  Croesus  then  order- 
ed his  treasures  to  be  opened,  and  his  magnifi- 
cent apartments  and  furniture  to  be  shewn  him; 
but  this  was  quite  a  needless  trouble;  for  Solon 
in  one  view  of  the  king  was  able  to  read  his 
character.  When  he  had  seen  »11,  and  was  con- 
duited  back,  CrcEsus  asked  him.  If  he  had  ever 
beheld  a  happier  man  than  he  ?  Solon  answer- 
ed. He  had,  and  that  theperson  was  one  Tel- 
lus,  a  plain  but  worthy  citizen  of  Jlthens, 
who  left  valuable  children  behind  him;  and 
tcho,  having  been  above  the  want  of  necessa- 
ries all  his  life,  died  gloriously  fighting  for 
his  country.  By  this  time  he  appeared  to  Cra;- 
Bus  to  be  a  strange  uncouth  kind  of  rustic,  who 
did  not  measure  happiness  by  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  could  prefer  the  life  and 


death  of  a  private  and  mean  person  to  his  high 
dignity  and  power.  However,  he  asked  him 
again,  Whether,  after  Tellus  he  knew  another, 
happier  tnan  in  the  world!  Solon  .inswered, 
Yes,  Cleobis  and  Biton,  fumed  for  their  bro- 
tlierly  affection,  and  dutifid  behaviour  to 
their  mother;  for  the  oxen  not  being  ready, 
they  put  themselves  in  the  harness,  and  drew 
their  mother  to  Juno's  temple,  w\o  ^cas  ex- 
tremely  happy  in  having  such  sons,  and 
moved  fortvard  amidst  the  bless. ngs  of  the 
people.  After  the  sacrifice,  they  drank  a 
cheerful  cup  with  their  friends,  and  then  laid 
down  to  rest,  but  rose  no  more  for  they  died 
in  the  night  without  sorrotv  or  pain,  in  the 
mid^st  of  so  much  glory.  JVell!  said  Crasus, 
now  highly  displeased,  and  do  you  not  then 
rank  ns  in  the  number  of  happy  men!  Solon, 
unwilling  either  to  flatter  him,  or  to  exasperate 
him  more,  replied.  King  ofLydia,  as  God  has 
given  the  Greeks  a  moderate  proportion  of 
other  things,  so  likewise  he  has  favoured 
them  with  a  demo^i'atic  spb'it  and  a  liberal 
kind  of  wisdom,  lehich  has  no  taste  for  the 
splendours  of  royalty.  JMoreover,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  suffer  us  not  to  be  elatcdby  any 
present  good  fortune,  or  to  admire  that  felic- 
ity which  is  liable  to  change.  Futurity  car- 
ries for  every  man  many  various  and  uncer- 
tain events  in  its  bosom.  He,  therefore, 
whom  heaven  blesses  with  success  to  the  last, 
is  in  our  estimation  the  happy  man.  But  the 
happiness  of  him  who  still  lives,  and  has  the 
dangers  of  life  to  encounter,  appears  to  us  no 
better  than  that  of  a  champion  before  the  comr 
bat  is  detcrmbicd,  andxvhile  the  crown  is  un- 
certain. With  these  words,  Solon  departed, 
leaving  Crccsus  chagrined,  but  not  instructed. 

At  that  time  .^sop,  the  fabulist,  was  at  the 
court  of  Croesus,  who  had  sent  for  him,  and 
caressed  him  not  a  little.  He  was  concerned 
at  the  unkind  reception  Solon  met  with,  and 
thereupon  gave  him  this  advice:  Jl  man  should 
either  not  converse  with  kings  at  all,  or  say 
tohat  is  agreeable  to  them.  To  which  Solon 
replief^j  JS'ay,  but  he  should  either  not  do  it 
at  all,  or  say  what  is  useful  to  thetn. 

Though  Crffisus  at  that  time  held  our  law- 
giver in  contempt;  yet  when  he  was  defeated 
in  his  wars  with  Cyrus;  when  liis  city  was 
taken,  himself  made  prisoner,  and  laid  bound 
upon  the  pile  in  order  to  be  burned,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Cyrus  and  all  the  Persians,  he  cried 
out  as  loud  as  he  possibly  could,  "Solon !  So- 
lon! Solon!"  Cyrus,  surprised  at  this,  sent  to 
inquire  of  him,  "What  god  or  man  it  waa 
whom  alone  he  thus  invoked  under  so  great  a 
calamity?"  Crcesus  answered,  without  the 
least  disguise,  "He  is  one  of  the  wise  men 
of  Greece,  whom  I  sent  for,  not  with  a  de- 
sign to  hear  his  wisdom,  or  to  learn  what 
might  be  of  service  to  me,  but  that  he  might 
see  and  extend  the  reputation  of  that  glory,  the 
loss  of  which  I  find  a  much  greater  misfortune, 
than  the  possession  of  it  was  a  blessinfj.  Mj 
exalted  state  was  only  an  exterior  advantage, 
the  hapj)iness  of  opinion;  but  the  reverse 
plunges  me  into  real  sutl'eriiigs,  and  ends  in 
misery  irremediable.  This  waa  foreseen  by 
that  great  man,  who,  forming  a  conjecture  of 
the  future  from  what  he  then  saw,  advised  me 
to  consider  the  end  of  life,  and  not  to  rely  or 
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grow  inaolent  upon  uncertainties."  When  this 
was  told  Cyrus,  who  was  a  much  wisir  man 
than  Cra'sus,  tiniiiiig  Solon's  maxim  contirmtd 
by  an  examjile  before  him,  he  not  only  sot  CrcD- 
Eus  at  liberty,  but  honoured  hi;n  with  his  pro- 
tection as  long  as  he  lived.  Thus  Solon  had 
the  glory  ol"  saving  the  life  of  one  of  these  kings, 
and  of  instructing  the  other. 

During  his  absence,  the  Athenians  were 
much  divided  among  themselves.  Lycurgus 
being  at  the  head  of  the  low  country,*  IMega- 
cles  the  son  of  Alcma;on,  of  the  people  that 
lived  near  the  sea-coast,  and  Pisistratus  of  the 
mountaineers;  among  which  last  was  a  multi- 
tude of  labouring  people,  whose  enmity  was 
chiefly  levelled  at  the  rich.  Hence  it  was,  that 
thou;ih  the  city  did  observe  Solon's  laws,  yet  all 
expected  some  change,  and  were  desirous  of 
anotlierestablisliment;  not  in  hopes  of  an  equal- 
ity, but  with  a  view  to  be  gainers  by  the  altera- 
tion, and  entirely  to  subdue  those  that  dilfercd 
from  them. 

While  matters  stood  thus,  Solon  arrived  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  received  with  great  re- 
spec,  and  still  held  in  veneration  by  all;  but 
by  reason  of  his  great  age  he  had  neither  the 
strength  nor  spirit  to  act  or  speak  in  public  as 
he  had  done.  He  therefore  applied  in  private 
to  the  heads  of  the  factions,  and  endeavoured 
to  appease  and  reconcile  them.  Pisistratus 
seemed  to  give  him  greater  attention  than  the 
»st;  for  Pisistratus  had  an  affable  and  engag- 

g  m.aniicr.   He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 

)or;t  and  even  to  his  enemies  he  behaved 
ifilh  great  candour.  He  counterfeited  so  dex- 
terously the  good  qualities  which  nature  had 
denied  him,  that  he  gained  more  credit  than 
the  real  possessors  of  them,  and  stood  foremost 
in  the  public  esteem  in  point  of  moderation 
and  equity,  in  zeal  for  the  present  government, 
and  aversion  to  all  that  endeavoured  at  a 
change.  With  these  arts  he  imposed  upon  the 
people:  but  Solon  soon  discovered  his  real 
character,  and  was  the  first  to  discern  his  in- 
sidious designs.  Yet  he  did  not  absolutely 
break  with  him,  but  endeavoured  to  soften  him 
and  advise  him  better;  declariiig  both  to  him 
and  others,  that  if  ambition  could  but  be  banish- 
ed from  his  soul,  and  he  could  be  cured  of  his 
desire  of  absolute  power,  there  would  not  be  a 
man  better  disposed,  or  a  more  worthy  citizen 
in  Athens. 

About  this  time,  Thespia  began  to  change  the 
form  of  tragedy,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
attracted  many  spectators;  for  this  was  before 
any  prize  was  proposed  for  those  that  excelled 
in  this  respect.  Solon,  who  was  always  willing 
to  hear  .ind  to  learn,  and  in  his  old  age  more 
inclined  to  any  thing  that  might  divert  and  en- 
tertain, particularly  to  music  and  good  fellow- 
■hip,  went  to  see  Thespis  himseli'  eiliibit,  as 
tlie  custom  of  the  ancient  poets  was.     When 

*  These  three  parties  into  which  the  Atheniani  were 
divided,  viz.  thePediaei,  the  Parali,  and  Ciacrii,  have 
Wen  Dieulioned  in  this  life  before. 

f  By  tiie  poor,  w;  aire  not  to  understand  such  as  ask- 
ed alms,  for  lliere  were  none  such  in  >  thens.  "  In  those 
days,"  says  Isocrates,  "  there  was  no  citizen  that  died 
of  want,  or  begged  in  the  streets,  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  commuaity."  This  was  owing  to  the  laws  against 
idleness  and  prodigality,  and  the  care  which  the  urco- 

Cagus  i2ok  that  everv'  man  should  hare  a  visible  live- 
bood. 


the  play  was  done,  he  called  to  Thespis,  and 
asked  him,  If  he  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  to 
many  lies  before  so  great  an  assembly}  Thes- 
pis answered,  Jt  xcas  no  great  matter,  if  he 
spoke  or  acted  so  in  jest.  To  which  Solon 
replied,  striking  the  ground  violently  with  hii 
staff,  If  we  encourage  such  jesting  as  this, 
we  shall  quickly  Jind  it  in  our  contracts  and 
agxeements. 

Soon  after  this,  Pisistratus,  having  wounded 
himself  for  the  purpose,  drove  in  that  condition 
into  the  market-place,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  people,  by  telling  them, 
his  enemies  had  laid  in  wait  for  him,  and  treat- 
ed him  in  that  manner  on  account  of  his  patri- 
otism. Upon  this,  the  multitude  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  indignation:  but  Solon  came  up, 
and  thus  accosted  him:  Son  of  Hippocrates 
you  act  Homc)-'s  Ulysses  but  very  iiuliffereivt- 
tyjfor  he  wounded  himself  to  deceive  his  e/ie- 
mics,  but  you  have  done  it  to  impose  upon 
your  countrymen.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
rabble  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  him,  and 
a  general  assembly  of  the  people  being  sum- 
moned, Ariston  made  a  motion,  that  a  body- 
guard of  fifty  clubmen  should  be  assigned  him. 
Solon  stood  up  and  opposed  it  with  many 
arguments,  of  the  same  kind  wth  those  he  liaji 
left  us  in  his  poems: 

You  hang  with  rapture  on  his^honey'd  tongue. 

And  again, 

Tour  art,  to  public  intf  rest  ever  blind. 
Your  fox-like  art  still  centres  in  yourelf. 

But  when  he  saw  the  poor  behave  in  a  riotous 
manner,  and  determined  to  gratify  Pisistratus 
at  any  rate,  while  the  rich  out  of  fear  dechned 
the  opposition,  he  retired  with  this  declaration, 
that  he  had  shewn  more  wisdom  than  the  for- 
mer, in  discerning  what  method  should  have 
been  taken;  and  more  courage  than  the  latter, 
who  did  not  want  understanding,  but  spirit  to 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  tyrant.  The 
■people  having  made  the  decree,  did  not  cu- 
riously inquire  into  the  number  of  guards  which 
Pisistratus  employed,  but  visibly  connived  al 
his  keeping  as  many  as  he  pleased,  till  he  seized 
the  citadel.  AVhen  this  was  done,  and  the  city 
in  great  confusion,  Megacles,  with  the  rest  of 
the  AlcracEoaidsB,  immediately  took  to  flight. 
But  Solon,  though  he  was  now  very  old,  and 
had  none  to  second  him,  appeared  in  public, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  citizens,  some- 
times upbraiding  them  with  their  past  indiscre- 
tion and  cowardice,  sometimes  exhorting  and 
encouraging  them  to  stand  up  for  their  liberty. 
Then  it  was  th^t  he  spoke  those  memorable 
words:  It  would  have  been  easier  for  them 
to  repress  the  advances  of  tyranny,  and  pre- 
vent  its  estallishment:  but  now  it  was  estab- 
lished and  grown  to  some  height,  it  would  be 
more  glorious  to  demolish  it.  Ho«  ever,  find- 
ing that  their  fears  prevented  their  attention  to 
what  he  said,  he  returned  to  his  own  house, 
and  placed  his  weapons  at  the  street  door,  with 
t^iose  words:  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
defend  my  country  and  its  laws.  This  was 
his  last  public  effort.  Though  some  exhorted 
him  to  liy,  he  took  no  notice  of  their  advice, 
but  was  composed  enough  to  make  verses,  it 
which  he  thus  reproaches  the  Atheoiang : 
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If  fear  or  folly  has  your  rights  betray'd, 

Let  uot  t)ie  fault  on  righteous  Heaven  be  laid. 

You  gave  them  guards  ;  you  raised  your  tyrants  high 

T'  luipose  the  h^.  avy  yoke  that  draws  the  heaving  sigh. 

Many  of  his  friends,  alarmed  at  this,  told 
him  the  tyrant  would  certainly  put  him  to  death 
for  it,  and  asked  liim,  what  he  trusted  to,  that 
he  went  such  imprudent  lengths:  he  answered. 
To  old  age.  However,  when  Pisistratus  had 
fully  established  liimself,  he  made  his  court  to 
Solon,  and  treated  him  with  so  much  kindness 
and  respect,  tliat  Solon  became,  as  it  were,  his 
counsellor,  and  gave  sanction  to  many  of  his 
proceedings.  He  observed  the  greatest  part 
of  Solon's  laws,  shewing  himself  the  example, 
and  obliging  his  friends  to  follow  it.  Thus, 
when  he  was  accused  of  murder  before  the 
court  of  areopagtis,  he  appeared  in  a  modest 
manner  to  mai^e  his  defence;  but  his  accuser 
dropped  the  impeachment.  He  likewise  added 
other  laws,  one  of  which  was,  that  persons 
maimed  in  the  wars  should  be  maintained  at 
the  public  charge.  Yet  this,  Heraclides  tells 
us,  was  in  pursuance  of  Solon's  plan,  who  had 
decreed  the  same  in  the  case  of  Thersippus. 
But  according  to  Theophrastus,  Pisistratus,  not 
Solon,  made  the  law  against  idleness,  which 
produced  at  oiice  greater  industry  in  the  coun- 
try, and  tranquillity  in  the  city. 

Solon,  moreover,  attempted,  in  verse,  a  large 
description,  or  rather  fabulous  account  of  the 
Atlantic  Island,*  which  he  had  learned  from 
the  wise  men  of  Sais,  and  which  particularly 
concerned  the  Athenians5  but  by  reason  of  his 
age,  not  want  of  leisure,  (as  Plato  would  have 
it,)  he  was  apprehensive  the  work  would  be 


too  much  for  him,  and  therefore  did  not  gf 
through  with  it.  These  verses  are  a  proof  tlutt 
business  was  not  the  hindrance: 

I  grow  in  learning  as  I  grow  in  years. 
And  again, 

Wine,  wit,  and  beauty  still  their  charms  bestow, 
Light  all  the  shades  of  life,  and  cheer  us  as  we  go. 
Plato,  ambitious  to  cultivate  and  adorn  the 
subject  of  the  Atlantic  Island,  as  a  delighttul 
spot  in  some  fair  field  unoccupied,  to  which 
also  he  had  some  claim  by  his  being  related  to 
Solon,*  laid  out  magnificent  courts  and  en- 
closures, and  erected  a  grand  entrance  to  it, 
such  as  no  other  story,  fable,  or  poem  ever  had. 
But  as  he  began  it  late,  he  ended  his  life  be- 
fore the  work ;  so  that  the  more  the  reader  ia 
delighted  Vvfith  the  part  that  is  written,  the 
more  regret  he  has  to  find  it  unfinished.  As 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Athens  is 
the  only  one  that  has  not  the  last  hand  put  to  it, 
so  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  amongst  his  many  ex- 
cellent works,  has  left  nothing  iinperfect  but 
the  Atlantic  Island. 

Heraclides  Ponticus  relates  that  Solon  lived 
a  considerable  time  after  Pisistratus  usurped 
the  government;  but  according  to  Phaniaa  the 
Ephesian,  not  quite  two  years.  For  Pisistratus 
began  his  tyranny  in  the  archonship  of  Comiaa, 
and  Phanias  tells  us,  Soion  died  in  the  archon- 
ship of  Hegestratus,  the  immediate  successor 
to  Comias.  The  story  of  his  ashesf  being 
scattered  about  the  isle  of  Salamis,  appears 
absurd  and  fabulo,us;  and  yet  it  is  related  by 
several  authors  of  credit,  and  by  Aristotle  ia 
particular. 
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Such  is  the  character  of  Solon;  and  there- 
fore with  him  we  will  compare  Publicola,  so 
called  by  the  Roman  people,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  merit;  for  his  paternal  name  was 
Valerius.  He  was  descended  from  that  an- 
cient Valerius,!  who  was  the  principal  author 
of  the  union  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Sabincs.  For  he  it  was  that  most  etfectually 
persuaded  the  two  kings  to  come  to  a  con- 
ference, and  to  settle  their  differences.  From 
this  man  our  Valerius  deriving  his  extraction, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
riches,!  even  while  Rome  was  yet  under  kingly 
government.  His  eloquence  he  employed 
with  great  propriety  and  spirit  in  defence  of 
justice,  and  his  riches  in  relieving  the  neces- 

*  This  fable  imported,  that  the  people  cf  Atlantis 
having  subdued  all  Lybia,  and  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
threatened  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  but  the  Athenians  mak- 
ing head  against  their  victorioui  armv^  overthrew 
them  in  several  engagements,  and  conhued  them  to 
their  own  island. 

t  The  first  of  his  family,  vrho  settled  at  Rome,  was 
Valerius  Volesus,  a  Sabine ;  or,  as  Festus  and  the 
fa^a  Ciipito lini  c-Al  him,  Velusus. 

t  Plutarch,  by  this,  would  insinuate,  that  arbitrary 
power  is  no  friend  to  eloquence.  And  undoubtedly  the 
wantof  liberty  does  depress  the  spirit,  and  restrain  the 
force  of  genius  :  whereas,  in  republics  aud  limited  mon- 
archies, full  scope  is  given,  as  well  as  many  occasions 
kflordcd,  to  the  richest  vein  of  oratory. 


sitous.  Hence  it  was  natural  to  conclude,  that 
if  the  government  should  become  republican,! 
his  station  in  it  would  soon  be  one  of  the  most 
eminent. 

When  Tarquin  the  proud,  who  had  made 
his  way  to  the  throne  by  the  violation  of  all 
rights,§  divine  and  human,  and  then  exercised 
his  power  as  he  acquired  it,  when,  like  an  op- 
pressor and  a  tyrant,  he  became  odious  and 
insupportable  to  the  people;  they  took  occa- 
sion to  revolt,  from  the  unhappy  fate  of  Lu- 
cretia,  who  killed  herself  on  account  of  the 
rape  committed  upon  her  by  the  son  of  Tar- 
quin.||     Lucius  Brutus,  meditating  a  change  of 

*  Plato's  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  brother  of 
Solon. 

f  It  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  this  was  done 
by  his  own  order.  In  thus  disposing  of  his  remains, 
either  Solon  himself,  or  those  who  wrote  his  history, 
imitated  the  story  of  Lycurgus,  who  left  an  expresi 
order  that  his  ashes  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

I  Governments,  as  well  as  other  things,  pushed  to 
excessive  kngths,  often  change  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme. 

§  He  made  use  of  the  body  of  his  father-in-law,  Ser- 
vius  TuUius,  whom  he  had  murdered,  as  a  step  to  the 
throne. 

II  Livy  tells  us,  that  she  desired  her  father  and  hus- 
band to  meet  her  at  her  own  house.  Wi'h  her  father 
Lucretius  came  Publius  Valerius,  aft'  "lards  Publi- 
cola, and  with  her  husbaud   Lucius       $iuE  Brut>3% 
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<OT«nuneiit,  applied  to  Valerius  first,  and  with 
Eia  powerful  assistajice  expelled  the  king  and 
his  ^milv.  Indeed,  while  the  people  seemed 
Laclined  to  give  one  person  tlie  chiet'  command, 
■od  to  sei  up  a  general  instead  of  a  king,  Vale- 
nous  acquiesced,  and  willingly  yielded  the  first 
place  to  Brutus,  under  whose  auspices  the  re- 
public commenced.  But  when  it  appeared  that 
they  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  gov- 
erned by  a  single  pwrson,  when  they  seemed 
more  ready  to  obey  a  divided  autliority,  and 
indeed  proposed  and  demanded  to  have  two 
consuls  at  the  head  of  the  slate,  then  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  that  high  office,  to- 
gether with  Brutus,  but  lost  his  election.  For, 
contrary  to  Brutus's  desire,  Tarquinius  Colla- 
tinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  was  appointed 
his  colleague.  Not  that  he  was  a  more  worthy 
or  able  man  than  Valerius;  bi5t  those  that  had 
the  chief  interest  in  the  state,  apprehensive  of 
the  return  of  the  Tarquins,  who  made  great 
efforts  without,  and  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
resentment  of  the  citizens  within,  were  desirous 
to  be  commanded  by  the  most  implacable  ene- 
my of  that  house. 

Valerius,  taking  it  ill  that  it  should  be  sup- 
posed he  would  not  do  his  utmost  for  his 
country,  because  he  had  received  no  particular 
injury  from  the  tyrants,  withdrew  from  the 
senate,  forebore  to  attend  the  Jorum,  and  would 
Dot  intermeddle  in  the  least  with  public  affairs. 
So  that  many  began  to  express  their  fear  and 
concern,  lest  through  resentment  he  should 
join  the  late  royal  family,  and  overturn  the 
commonwealth,  which,  as  yet,  was  but  totter- 
ing. Brutus  was  not  without  his  suspicions  of 
some  others,  and  therefore  determined  to  bring 
the  senators  to  their  oath  on  a  solemn  day  of 
•acrifice,  which  he  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
On  this  occasion,  Valerius  went  with  great  alac- 
rity into  the  Jhrum,  and  was  the  first  to  make 
oath  that  he  would  never  give  up  the  least  point, 
or  hearken  to  any  terms  of  agreement  with 
Tarquin,  but  would  defend  the  Roman  liberty 
with  his  sword  ;  which  afforded  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  senate,  and  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  consuls.*    His  actions  soon  confirmed 


tnd  many  other  Romans  of  distinction.  To  them  she 
disclotcd  in  few  words  the  whole  matter,  declared  her 
firm  resolution  not  to  outlive  the  loss  of  her  honour, 
and  conjured  them  not  to  let  the  crime  of  Seitus  Tar- 
quinius go  unpunished.  Then  the  heroine,  notwith- 
itandiue  their  endearours  to  dissuade  her  from  it, 
plunged  a  dagger  in  her  breast.  While  the  rest  were 
filled  with  grief  and  consternation,  Brutus,  who,  till 
that  time,  had  feigned  himself  an  idiot,  to  prevent  his 
being  obncxioiis  to  the  tyrant,  took  the  bloody  pon- 
iard, and  shewing  it  to  the  asMmbly,  said,  "  1  swear 
by  this  blfod,  which  was  once  so  pure,  and  which  no- 
thing but  the  detestable  villany  of  Tarquin  could  have 
r Diluted,  that  I  will  pursue  I>.  Tarquinius  the  proud, 
is  wicked  wife,  and  their  children,  with  Gre  and 
twnrd  ;  LOr  will  ever  sutler  anv  of  that  family,  or  any 
Other  w  hatsoever,  to  reign  at  llome.  Ye  gods  1  I  call 
you  to  witness  this  my  oath."  At  these  words,  he 
presented  the  dagger  to  CoUatiniu,  Lucretius,  Vale- 
rius, and  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  engaged  them 
to  lake  the  same  outh. 


*  Thus  ended  the  regal  slate  of  Rome,  2-^  years,  ac- 
•ording  to  the  common  computation,  after  the  building 
•f  the  city.  But  Sir  Isaac  Newton  justly  observes,  that 
this  can  scarce  be  reconciled  to  the  course  of  nature,  for 
we  meet  with  no  icsiancc  in  all  history,  since  chronolo- 
gj  was  certain,  wheieio  ktcd  kings,  most  of  whom 


the  sincerity  of  his  oath.  For  ambassadon 
came  from  Tarquin  with  letters  calculated  to 
gain  the  people,  and  instructions  to  treat  with 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  most  likely 
to  corrupt  them;  as  tliey  were  to  tell  them  from 
the  king  that  he  had  bid  adieu  to  his  high  no- 
tions, and  was  willing  to  hsten  to  very  moderate 
conditions.  Though  the  consuls  were  of  opin- 
ion, that  they  should  be  admitted  to  confer 
with  the  people,  Valerius  would  not  suffer  it, 
but  opposed  it  strongly,  insisting  that  no  pre- 
text for  innovation  should  be  given  the  needy 
multitude,  who  might  consider  war  as  a  greatei 
grievance  than  tyranny  itself. 

Afler  this,  ambassadois  came  to  declare  that 
he  would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  lay  down  his  arms,  if  they  would  but  send 
him  his  treasures  and  other  effects,  that  hia 
family  and  friends  might  not  want  a  subsistence 
in  their  exile.  Many  persons  inclined  to  in- 
dulge liim  in  tliis,  and  CoUatinus  in  particular 
agreed  to  it;  but  Brutus,*  a  man  of  great  spirit 
and  quick  resentment,  ran  into  ihe/orum,  and 
called  his  colleague  traitor  for  being  disposed 
to  grant  the  enemy  means  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  recover  the  crown,  when  indeed  it  would 
be  too  much  to  grant  them  bread  in  the  place 
where  they  might  retire  to.  The  citizens  bemg 
assembled  on  that  occasion,  Caius  IVIinutius,  a 
private  man,  was  the  first  who  dehvered  his 
sentiments  to  them,  advising  Brutus,  and  ex- 
horting the  Romans,  to  take  care  that  the 
treasures  should  fight  for  them  against  the  ty- 
rants, rather  than  for  the  tyrants  against  them. 
The  Romans,  however,  were  of  opinion,  that 
while  they  obtained  that  Uberty  for  wiiich  they 
began  the  war,  they  should  not  reject  the  of- 
fered peace  for  the  sake  of  the  treasures,  but 
cast  them  out  together  with  the  tyrants. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tarquinius  made  but  small 
account  of  his  effects;  but  the  demand  of  them 
furnished  a  pretence  for  sounding  the  people, 
and  for  preparing  a  scene  of  treachery.  This 
was  carried  on  by  the  ambassadors,  under  pre- 
tence of  taking  care  of  the  effects,  part  of 
which  they  said  they  were  to  sell,  part  to  col- 
lect, and  the  rest  to  send  away.  Thus  they 
gained  time  to  corrupt  two  of  the  best  families 
in  Rome,  that  of  the  Aquilii,  in  which  were 
three  senators,  and  the  Vitellii,  among  whom 
were  two.  All  these,  by  the  mother's  side, 
were  nephews  to  CoUatinus  tlie  consul.  The 
Vitellii  were  likev^'ise  allied  to  Brutus ;  for 
the-r  sister  was  his  wife,  and  he  had  several 
children  by  her;t  two  of  whom,  just  arrived  at 

were  slain,  reigned  so  long  a  time  in  continual  suc- 
cession. By  contracting,  therefore,  tiie  reigns  of  lhes« 
kings,  and  those  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  he  places  th« 
building  of  Rome, not  in  tlie  seventh,  but  in  the  thirty 
eighth  Olympiad. 

*  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  on  the  contrary,  sari, 
the  allair  was  debated  in  the  senate  with  great  mod* 
ration  ;  and  when  it  could  not  be  settled  there,  wheth 
er  they  should  prefer  honour  or  profit,  it  was  referred 
to  the  people,  who,  to  their  immortal  praise,  carried 
it,  by  a  majority  of  one  TOte  for  honour. 

f  Dionysius  and  Livy  make  mention  of  no  more  thai 
two  ;  but  Plutarch  agrees  with  those  w!io  say  that 
Brutus  had  more,  and  that  Marcus  Brutus,  who  killed 
Caesar,  was  descended  from  one  of  ihein.  Cicero  i* 
among  those  that  hold  the  latter  opiniuu  ;  or  else  h« 
pretended  to  be  so,  to  make  the  cause  and  person  o' 
Brutus  mure  popular. 
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years  of  maturity,  and  being  of  their  kindred 
and  acr)uaintance,  the  Vitellii  drew  in,  and 
persuaded  to  engage  in  the  conspiracy,  insinu- 
ating, that  by  this  means  they  might  marry  into 
the  family  of  the  Tarquins,  share  in  their  royal 
prospects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  set  free 
iVom  the  yoke  of  a  stupid  and  cruel  father. 
For,  his  inflexibility  in  punishing  criminals, 
they  called  cruelty;  and  the  stupidity  which 
he  had  used  a  long  time  as  a  cloak  to  shelter 
him  from  the  bloody  designs  of  the  tyrants, 
had  procured  him  tlie  name  of  Bnitus,*  which 
he  refused  not  to  be  known  by  afterwards. 

The  youths  tlius  engaged,  were  brought  to 
confer  with  the  Aquilii;  and  all  agreed  to  take 
a  great  and  horrible  oath,  by  drinking  together 
of  the  bloodjt  and  tasting  the  entrails  of  a  man 
sacrificed  for  that  purpose.  This  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  house  of  the  Aquilii  ; 
and  the  room  chosen  for  it,  (as  it  was  natural 
to  suppose)  was  dark  and  retired.  But  a  slave, 
named  Vindicius,  lurked  there  undiscovered ; 
not  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  that  room 
by  design;  nor  had  he  any  suspicion  of  what 
was  going  to  be  transacted:  but  happening  to 
be  there,  and  perceiving  with  what  haste  and 
concern  they  entered,  he  stopped  short  for  fear 
of  being  seen,  and  hid  himself  behind  a  chest; 
yet  so  that  he  could  see  what  was  done,  and 
hear  what  was  resolved  upon.  They  came  to  a 
resolution  to  kill  the  consuls;  and  having  writ- 
ten letters  to  signify  as  much  to  Tarquin,  they 
gave  them  to  the  ambassadors,  who  then  were 
guests  to  the  Aquilii,  and  present  at  the  con- 
spiracy. 

When  the  affair  was  over,  they  withdrew, 
and  Vindicius,  stealing  from  his  lurking  hole, 
was  not  determined  what  to  do,  but  disturbed 
with  doubts.  He  thought  it  shocking,  as  in- 
deed it  was,  to  accuse  the  sons  of  the  most 
horrid  crimes  to  their  father  Brutus,  or  the 
nephews  to  their  uncle  CoUatinus;  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  presently  that  any  private 
Roman  was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  so  important 
a  secret.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  so  nmch 
tormented  with  the  knowledge  of  such  an 
abominable  treason,  that  he  could  do  any  thing 
rather  than  conceal  it.  At  length,  induced  by 
the  public  spirit  and  humanity  of  Valerius,  he 
bethought  himself  of  applying  to  him,  a  man 
easy  of  access,  and  willing  to  be  consulted  by 
the  necessitous,  whose  house  was  always  open, 
and  who  never  refused  to  hear  the  petitions 
even  of  the  meanest  of  the  people. 

Accordingly,  Vindicius  coming,  and  discov- 
ering to  him  the  whole,  in  the  presence  of  his 
orother  Marcus  and  his  wife ;  Valerius,  aston- 
ished and  terrified  at  the  plot,  would  not  let 
the  man  go,  but  shut  him  up  in  the  room,  and 
left  his  wife  to  watch  the  door.  Then  he  or- 
dered his  brother  to  surround  the  late  king's 
palace,  to  seize  the  letters,  if  possible,  and  to 
secure  the  servants;  while  himself,  with  many 
clients  and  friends  whom  he  ilways  had  about 
him,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants,  went 
to  the  house  of  the  Aquilii.  As  they  were 
gone  out,  and  no  one  expected  him,  he  forced 

*  Tarcjuin  had  put  the  father  and  brother  of  Brutus 
to  death. 

t  They  thought  such  a  horrible  sacrifice  would  oblige 
every  member  of  the  conspiracy  'o  inviolable  secrecy. 
CataJiQe  put  the  same  lu  practice  ifler^vards. 


open  the  doors,  and  found  the  letters  in  th« 
ambassadors'  room.  Whilst  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, the  Afjuihi  ran  home  in  great  haste, 
and  engaged  with  him  at  the  door,  endeavour- 
ing to  force  the  letters  from  him.  But  Valerius 
and  his  party  repelled  their  attack,  and  twist- 
ing their  gowns  about  their  necks,  after  much 
struggling  on  both  sides,  dragged  thorn  with 
great  dilficulty  through  the  streets  into  the 
Jorum.  Marcus  Valerius  had  the  same  suc- 
cess at  the  royal  palace,  where  he  seized  other 
letters,  ready  to  be  conveyed  away  among  the 
goods,  laid  hands  on  what  servants  of  the  king's 
lie  could  find,  and  had  them  also  into  thcjbrum. 

When  the  consuls  had  put  a  stop  to  the  tu- 
mult, Vindicius  was  produced  by  order  of  Val- 
erius ;  and  the  accusation  being  lodged,  the 
letters  were  read,  which  the  traitors  had  not 
the  assurance  to  contradict.  A  melancholy 
stillness  reigned  among  the  rest ;  but  a  few, 
willing  to  favour  Brutus,  mentioned  banish- 
ment. The  tears  of  CoUatinus,  and  the  silence 
of  Valerius,  gave  some  hopes  of  mercy.  But 
Brutus  called  upon  each  of  his  sons  by  name, 
and  said,  You,  Titus,  and  you  Valerius,* 
why  do  you  not  make  your  defence  against 
the  chargej  After  they  had  been -thus  ques- 
tioned three  several  times,  and  made  no  an' 
swer,  he  turned  to  the  lictors,  and  said,  Your9 
is  the  part  that  remains.  The  lictors  imme- 
diately laid  hold  on  the  youths,  stripped  them 
of  their  garments,  and,  having  tied  their  hands 
behind  them,  flogged  them  severely  with  their 
rods.  And  though  others  turned  their  eyes 
aside,  unable  to  endure  the  spectacle,  yet  it  is 
said  that  Brutus  neither  looked  another  way, 
nor  suffered  pity  in  the  least  to  smooth  his  stera 
and  angry  countenance;!  regarding  his  sons  as 
they  suffered  with  a  threatening  aspect,  till 
they  were  extended  on  the  ground,  and  their 
heads  cut  off"  with  the  axe.  Then  he  departed, 
leaving  the  rest  to  his  colleague.  This  was  an 
action  which  it  is  not  easy  to  praise  or  con- 
demn with  propriety.  For  either  the  excess 
of  virtue  raised  his  soul  above  the  influence  of 
the  passions,  or  else  the  excess  of  resentment 
depresse  it  into  insensibility.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  was  natural,  or  suitable  to  the 
human  faculties,  but  was  either  divine  or  brut- 
al. It  is  the  more  equitable,  however,  that  our 
judgment  should  give  its  sanction  to  the  glory 
of  this  great  man,  than  that  our  weakness 
should  incline  us  to  doubt  of  his  virtue.  For 
the  Romans  do  not  look  upon  it  as  so  glorious 
a  work,  for  Romulus  to  have  built  the  city,  as 
for  Brutus  to  have  founded  and  established  the 
commonwealth. 

After  Brutus  had  left  the  tribunal,  the 
thought  of  what  was  done  involved  the  rest  in 
astonishment,  horror  and  silence  But  tha 
easiness  and  forbearance  of  CoUatinus  gave 
fresh  spirits  to  the  Aquilii,  they  begged  time 
to  make  their  defence,  and  desired  that  their 

*  The  name  of  Brutus's  second  son  was  not  Valerius, 
but  Tiberius. 

■f  Livy  gives  a  different  account  of  Brutus's  bchaT 
iour.  Quitm  inter  omne  tetnpus  pater,  vuLtu-sijiie  ct  oi 
ejus,  spcctaculo  cssct,  emincnfe  animo  patrio  inter 
puhlicce  patiic  miiiisferium.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
striki.ig  spectacle  tlian  the  countenance  of  Brutus,  for 
anger  sat  mixed  with  dignity,  and  he  could  not  ecu 
ce:il  the  father,  though  he  supported  the  magistrata 
Liv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
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dave  Vindicius  might  be  restored  to  them,  and 
not  remain  with  their  accusers.  The  consul 
was  inclined  to  grant  their  request,  and  therc- 
npon  to  dismiss  the  assembly;  but  Valerius 
would  neither  suffer  the  slave  to  be  taken  from 
among  the  crowd,  nor  the  people  to  dismiss 
the  traitors  and  withdraw.  At  last  he  seized 
the  criminals  himself,  and  called  for  Brutus, 
exclaiming  that  Collatinus  acted  most  unwor- 
tliily,  in  laving  his  colleague  under  the  hard 
necessity  of  putting  his  own  sons  to  death,  and 
then  inclining  to  gratify  the  women  by  releas- 
ing the  betrayers  and  enemies  of  their  country. 
Collatinus,  upon  this,  losing  all  patience,  com- 
manded Vindicius  to  be  taken  away;  the  lic- 
tors  made  way  through  the  crowd,  seized  the 
man,  and  came  to  blows  with  such  as  endeav- 
oured to  rescue  him.  The  friends  of  Vale- 
rius stood  upon  their  defence,  and  the  people 
cried  out  for  Brutus.  Brutus  returned;  and  si- 
lence being  made,  he  said,  It  teas  enough  for 
him  to  give  judgment  upon  his  otcn  sons;  as 
for  the  rest,  he  left  thcin  to  the  sentence  of 
the  people,  icho  tccre  now  free;  and  any  one 
that  chose  it  miglit  plead  before  them.  They 
did  not,  however,  wait  for  pleadings,  but  im- 
mediately put  it  to  the  vote,  with  one  voice 
condemned  them  to  die;  and  tlie  traitors  were 
beheaded.  Collatinus,  it  seems,  was  somewhat 
Buspected  before,  on  account  of  his  near  rela- 
tion to  the  royal  family  f  and  one  of  his  names 
was  obnoxious  to  the  people,  for  they  abhorred 
the  very  name  of  Tarquin:  baton  this  occasion 
he  had  provoked  them  beyond  expression;  and 
therefore  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  consul- 
ship, and  retired  from  the  city.  A  new  elec- 
tion consequently  was  held,  and  Valerius  de- 
clared consul  with  great  honour,  as  a  proper 
mark  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotic  zeal.  As  he 
was  of  opinion  that  Vindicius  should  have  his 
ahare  of  the  reward,  he  procured  a  decree  of 
the  people  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should 
be  given  him,  wliich  was  never  conferred  on  a 
slave  before,  and  that  he  should  be  enrolled  in 
what  tribe  he  pleased,  and  give  his  suffrage 
with  it.  As  for  other  freedmen,  Appius,  want- 
ing to  make  himself  popular,  procured  them  a 
right  of  voting,  long  after.  The  act  of  en- 
ftancbising  a  slave  is  to  this  day  called  Ftn- 
dicta,  (we  are  told)  from  this  Vindicius. 

The  next  step  that  was  taken,  was  to  give 
■p  the  goods  of  the  Tarquins  to  be  plundered; 
and  their  palace  and  other  houses  were  levelled 
with  the  ground.  The  pleasantest  part  of 
the  Campus  JMartius  had  been  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  this  was  now  consecrated  to  the  god 
Mars.f  It  happened  to  be  the  time  of  harvest, 
and  the  sheaves  then  lay  upon  the  ground;  but 
as  it  was  consecrated,  they  thought  it  not  law- 
ful to  tliresh  the  com,  or  to  make  use  of  it; 
a  great  number  of  hands,  therefore,  took  it  up 
ia  baskets,  and  threw  it  into  the  river.  The 
trees  were  also  cut  down  and  thrown  in  after 
k,  and  the  ground  left  entirely  without  fruit  or 

•  Lucius  Tarquinius,  the  sonof  Egeriu9,aud  nephew 
of  Tarquipjus  Priscui  wai  called  CollaliDUS,  from 
CoUatia,  of  which  he  was  governor.  Tarquinius  Su- 
|>crbu>,  and  Egerius  the  ikOber  of  Collatinus,  were  first 
cousins. 

t  Plutarch  should  have  said  re-con«ecrated.  For 
it  was  devoted  to  that  god  in  the  time  of  Komulus,  as 
appears  from  ',iis  laws.  But  the  Tarquins  had  sacri- 
legiously rouTerted  it  to  their  own  use. 


product,  for  the  sendee  of  the  god.*  A  ^eat 
quantity  of  different  sorts  of  things  being  thus 
thrown  in  together,  they  were  not  carried  fat.' 
by  the  current,  but  only  to  the  shallows  where 
the  first  heaps  had  stopped.  Finding  no  far- 
ther passage,  every  thing  settled  there,  and  the 
whole  was  bound  still  faster  by  the  river;  for 
that  washed  down  to  it  a  deal  of  mud,  which 
not  only  added  to  the  mass,  but  served  as  a 
cement  to  it;  and  the  current,  far  from  dissolv- 
ing it,  by  its  gentle  pressure  gave  it  the  gieat- 
er  firmness.  The  bulk  and  solidity  of  this  mass 
received  continual  additions,  most  of  what  was 
brought  down  by  the  Tiber  settling  there.  It 
was  now  an  island  sacred  to  rehgious  usesjf 
several  temples  and  porticos  have  been  built 
upon  it,  and  it  is  called  in  Latin,  Inter  duos 
pontes,l  the  island  between  the  two  bridges. 
Some  say,  however,  that  this  did  not  happen  at 
the  dedication  of  Tarquin's  field,  but  some  ages 
after,  when  Tarquinia,  a  vestal,  gave  another 
adjacent  field  to  the  public;  for  which  she  was 
honoured  with  great  privileges,  particularly  that 
of  giving  her  testimony  in  cour  .  which  'vas 
refused  to  all  other  women ;  :  1  •  y  likewise 
voted  her  liberty  to  marrj-,  but  she  did  not  ac- 
cept it.  This  is  the  account,  though  seeminglj 
fabulous,  which  some  give  of  the  matter. 

Tarquin  despairing  to  re-ascend  the  throne 
by  stratagem,  applied  to  the  Tuscans,  who 
gave  him  a  kind  reception,  and  prepared  to 
conduct  him  back  with  a  great  armament.  The 
consuls  led  the  Roman  forces  against  them  5 
and  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  certain 
consecrated  parcels  of  ground,  the  one  called 
the  Arsian  grove,  the  other  the  .32suvian  mea- 
dow. When  they  came  to  charge,  Aruns,  the 
son  of  Tarquin  and  Brutus  the  Roman  consul,§ 
met  each  other,  not  by  accident,  but  design, 
animated  by  hatred  and  resentment,  the  one 
against  a  tyrant  and  enemy  of  his  coimtry,  the 
other  to  revenge  his  banishment,  they  spurred 
their  horses  to  their  encounter.  As  they  en- 
gaged rather  with  furv'  than  conduct,  they  laid 
themselves  open,  and  fell  by  each  other's  hand. 
The  battle,  whose  onset  was  so  dreadful,  had 
not  a  milder  conclusion;  the  carnage  was  pro- 
digious, and  equal  on  both  sides,  till  at  length 
the  armies  were  separated  by  a  storm. 

Valerius  was  in  great  perplexity,  as  he 
knew  not  which  side  had  the  victory,  and 
found  his  men  as  much  dismayed  at  the  sight 
of  their  own  dead,  as  animated  by  the  loss 
of  the  enemy.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
slaughter,  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished 
who  had  the  advantage;  and  each  army  having 
a  near  vidw  of  their  own  loss,  and  only  guess- 
ing at  that  of  the  enemy,  were  inclined  to  think 
themselves  vanquished,  rather  than  victorious. 
When  night  came  on  (such  a  night  as  one 

•  A  field  so  kept,  was  rtrj  prupvrly  adapted  to  the 
scrrice  of  the  god  ofwar.  who  lays  waste  all  before  him. 

t  Liry  says  it  was  secured  against  the  force  of  the 
current  by  j'ltees. 

{  The  Fabrician  bridge  joined  it  to  the  city  on  the 
side  of  the  capiiol.  and  the  Cestian  bridge  on  the  side 
of  the  Janiculine  gate. 

^  Brutus  is  deservedly  reckoned  among  the  mod 
illustrious  heroes.  He  restored  liberty  to  liis  country, 
secured  it  with  the  blood  of  his  own  sons,  and  died  10 
defending  it  against  a  tyrant.  The  Romans  afierwardj 
erected  his  statue  in  the  capiiol,  where  he  was  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  kiugsof  Rome,  with  a  naked  sword 
in  his  hand. 
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might  imagine  after  so  bloody  a  day,)  and  both 
camps  were  hushed  in  silence  and  repose,  it 
is  said  that  the  grove  shook,  and  a  loud  voice 
proceeding  from  it  declared,  that  the  Tiiscans 
had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Romans. 
The  voice  was  undoubtedly  divine;*  for  im- 
mediately upon  that  the  Komans  recovered 
Iheir  spirits,  and  the  field  rang  with  acclama- 
tions: while  the  Tuscans,  struck  with  fear 
and  confusion,  deserted  their  camp,  and  most 
of  them  dispersed.  As  for  those  that  remain- 
ed, who  were  not  quite  five  thousand,  the 
Romans  took  them  prisoners,  and  plundered 
the  camp.  When  the  dead  were  numbered, 
there  were  found  on  the  side  of  the  Tuscans 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred,  and  on  that 
of  the  Romans  as  many  excepting  one.  This 
battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the  last 
of  February.  Valerius  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  and  was  the  first  consul  that  made 
his  entry  in  a  chariot  and  four.  The  occa- 
sion rendered  the  spectacle  glorious  and  ven- 
erable, not  invidious,  and  (as  some  would  have 
it)  grievous  to  the  Romans;  for,  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  the  custom  would  not  have 
been  so  zealously  kept  up,  nor  would  the  am- 
bition to  attain  a  triumph  have  lasted  so  many 
ages.  The  people  were  pleased,  too,  with  the 
honours  paid  by  Valerius  to  the  remains  of  his 
coileague,  his  burying  him  with  so  much  pomp, 
and  pronouncing  his  funeral  oration;  which 
la«t  riie  Romans  so  generally  approved,  or 
rather  were  so  much  charmed  with,  that  after- 
wards all  the  great  and  illustrious  men  among 
them,  upon  their  decease,  had  their  encomium 
*rom  persons  of  distinction.f  This  funeral 
oration  was  more  ancient  than  any  among  the 
Greeks;  unless  we  allow  what  Anaximenes, 
the  orator,  relates,  that  Solon  was  the  author 
of  this  custom. 

But  that  which  offended  and  exasperated  the 
people  was  this:  Brutus,  whom  they  consider- 
ed as  the  father  of  liberty,  would  not  rule 
alone,  but  took  to  himself  a  first  and  a  second 
colleague:  yet  this  man  (said  they)  grasps  the 
whole  authority,  and  is  not  the  successor  to 
the  consulate  of  Brutus,  to  ichich  he  has  no 
right,  but  to  the  tyranny  of  Tarquin.  To 
tchat  purpose  is  it  in  words  to  extol  Brutus, 
and  in  deeds  to  imitate  Tarquin,  while  he  has 
all  the  rods  and  axes  carried  before  him 
alone,  and  sets  out  from  a  house  more  state- 
ly than  the  royal  palace  ichich  he  demolished? 
It  is  true,  Valerius  did  live  in  a  house  too  lofty 
and  superb,  on  the  Velian  eminence,  which 
commanded  the  forum  and  every  thing  that 
passed;  and  as  the  avenues  were  difficult,  and 
the  ascent  steep,  when  he  came  down  from  it 
his  appearance  was  very  pompous,  and  resem- 
bled the  state  of  a  king  rather  than  that  of  a 
consul.  But  he  soon  shewed  of  what  conse- 
quence it  is  for  persons  in  high  stations  and 

*  It  was  said  to  be  the  Toiee  of  the  gfid  Pan. 

t  Funeral  orations  were  not  in  lise  amone  the 
Greeks  till  the  buttle  of  Marathon,  which  was  sixteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Brutus.  The  heroes  that  fell 
to  gloriously  there  did  indeed  well  deserve  such  eulo- 
giums  ;  and  the  Grecians  never  granted  them  but  to 
those  that  were  slain  fighting  for  their  country.  Id 
this  respect  the  custom  of  the  Ilomans  was  more 
equitable;  for  they  honoured  with  those  public  marks 
Of  regard  inch  i>  had  served  tlieii  country  in  any  ca- 
pw:ity. 


authority  to  have  their  ears  open  to  tnitli  aa4 
good  advice,  rather  than  flattery.  For  when 
his  friends  informed  him,  that  most  people 
thought  he  was  taking  wrong  steps,  he  made 
no  dispute,  nor  expressed  any  resentment,  but 
hastily  assembled  a  number  of  workmen  whilst 
it  was  yet  night,  who  demolished  his  house  en- 
tirely ;  so  that  when  the  Romans  in  the  morn- 
ing assembled  to  look  upon  it,  they  admired 
and  adored  his  magnanimity;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  were  troubled  to  see  so  grand  and  mag- 
nificent an  edifice  ruined  by  the  envy  of  the 
citizens,  as  they  would  have  lamented  the 
death  of  a  great  man  who  had  fallen  as  sud 
denly,  and  by  the  same  cause.  It  gave  thera 
pain,  too,  to  see  the  consul,  who  had  now  .no 
home,  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  another  man's 
house.  For  Valerius  was  entertained  by  his 
friends,  till  the  people  provided  a  piece  of 
ground  for  him,  where  a  less  stately  house  was 
built  in  the  place  where  the  temple  of  Victory 
now  stands.* 

Desirous  to  make  his  high  oifice,  as  well  as 
himself,  rather  agreeable  than  formidable  to 
the  people^  he  ordered  the  axes  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  rods,  and  that,  whenever  he 
went  to  the  great  assembly,  the  rods  should 
be  avaled  in  respect  to  the  citizens,-  as  if  the 
supreme  power  were  lodged  in  them.^  A 
custom  which  the  consuls  observe  to  this 
day.  The  people  were  not  aware,  that  by 
this  he  did  not  lessen  his  own  power  (as  they 
imagined,)  but  only  by  such  an  instance  of 
moderation  obviated  and  cut  otF  all  occasion 
of  envy ;  and  gained  as  much  authority  to  his 
person,  as  he  seemed  to  take  from  his  officej 
for  they  all  submitted  to  him  with  pleasure, 
and  were  so  much  charmed  with  his  behaviour, 
that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Pullicola,  that 
is,  the  People's  respectful  friend.  In  this 
both  his  former  names  were  lost;  and  this  we 
shall  make  use  of  in  the  sequel  of  his  life. 

Indeed,  it  was  no  more  than  his  due;  for  ho 
permitted  all  to  sue  for  the  consulship.^  Yet, 
before  a  colleague  was  appointed  him,  as  he 
knew  not  what  might  happen,  and  was  appre- 
hensive of  some  opposition  from  ignorance 
or  envy,  while  he  had  the  sole  power  he 
made  use  of  it  to  establish  some  of  the  moar 
useful  and  excellent  regulations.  In  the  firs 
place,  he  filled  up  the  senate,  which  then  was 
very  thin;  several  of  that  august  body  having 
been  put  to  death  by  Tarquin  before,  and 
others  fallen  in  the  late  battle.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  up  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  In  the  next  place,  he  caused  cer- 
tain laws  to  be  enacted,  which  greatly  aug- 
mented the  power  of  the  people.  The  first 
gave  liberty  of  appeal  from  the  consuls  to  the 

*  Plutarch  has  it,  where  the  temple  called  Vicuj 
Publicus  now  stands.  He  had  found  iu  the  historiauf 
victt  pota,  which  in  old  Latin  signifies  victory;  but  ai 
he  did  not  understand  it,  he  substituted  I'icus  PubU- 
cus,  which  here  would  have  no  sense  at  all. 

f  The  axes  too  were  still  borne  before  th«  consult 
when  they  were  in  the  field. 

{  If  Fublicola  gave  the  plebeians,  as  well  as  the 
patricians,  a  right  to  the  consulate,  tliat  right  did  net 
then  take  place.  For  Lucius  Sextius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  arrived  at  that  honour,  many  ages  after 
the  time  of  which  Plutarch  speaks;  and  this  continued 
but  eleven  years;  for  in  the  twellth.  which  was  tb* 
four  hundredth  year  of  Rome,  both  the  coDtull  WW* 
a{;ain  patrician*.     Idiv.  vii.  cap.  18. 
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oeople;  the  second  made  it  death  to  enter 
npon  the  magistracy,  without  the  people's  con- 
sent; the  tliird  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
«»oor,  as,  by  exempting  them  from  taxes,*  it 
promoted  their  attention  to  manufactures. 
Even  his  law  against  disobedience  to  the  con- 
suls, was  not  less  popular  than  the  rest:  and, 
in  etfoct,  it  favoured  the  commonality  rather 
than  the  great;  for  the  fine  was  only  the  value 
of  five  ojen  and  two  sheep.  The  value  of  a 
•hcep  was  ten  oboli,  of  an  ox,  a  hundred:!  the 
Romans  as  yet  not  making  much  use  of  money, 
because  their  wealth  consisted  in  abundance  of 
cattle.  To  this  day  they  call  their  substance 
pecuUa.  from  pecus,  cattle,  their  most  ancient 
coins  having  the  impression  of  an  ox,  a  sheep, 
or  a  hog;  and  their  sons  being  distinguished 
with  the  names  of  Suilli,  Jiubulci,  Caprarii, 
and  Porcii,  derived  from  the  names  of  such 
animals. 

Though  these  laws  of  Publicola  were  popu- 
lar and  equitable;  yet,  amidst  this  moderation, 
the  punishment  he  appointed,  in  one  case,  was 
severe.  For  he  made  it  lawful,  without  a 
form  of  trial,  to  kill  any  man  that  should  at- 
tempt to  set  himself  up  for  king;  and  the  per- 
son that  took  away  his  life,  was  to  stand  ex- 
cused, if  he  could  make  proof  of  the  intended 
crime.  His  reason  for  such  a  law,  we  pre- 
sume, v-is  this;  though  it  is  not  possible  th?t  he 
who  undertakes  so  great  an  enterprise  should 
escape  all  notice;  yet  it  is  very  probable  that, 
though  suspected,  he  may  accomplish  his  de- 
signs before  he  can  be  brought  to  answer  for 
it  in  a  judicial  way;  and  as  the  crime,  if  com- 
mitted, would  prevent  his  being  called  to  ac- 
count for  it,  this  law  empowered  any  one  to 
punish  him  before  such  cognizance  was  taken. 

His  law  concerning  the  treasury  did  him 
honour.  It  was  necessary  that  money  should 
be  raised  for  the  war  from  the  estates  of  the 
citizens,  but  he  determined  that  neithei  him- 
self nor  any  of  his  friends  should  have  the  dis- 
posal of  it;  nor  would  he  suffer  it  to  be  loaged 
in  any  private  house.  He,  therefore,  appoint- 
ed the  temple  of  Saturn  to  be  the  treasury, 
which  they  still  make  use  of  for  that  purpose, 
and  impowered  the  people  to  choose  two 
young  men  as  quaestors  or  treasttrers-l  The 
first  were  Publius  Veturius  and  Marcus  Minu- 
tius;  and  a  large  sura  was  collected;  for  a 
hundred  and  ti;irty  thousand  persons  were 
taxed,  though  the  orphans  and  widows  stood 
excused. 

These  matters  thus  regulated,  he  procured 
Lucretius,  the  father  of  the  injured  Lucretia, 

*  He  exempted  artificers,  widows,  and  old  men,  who 
kad  DO  chilaren  to  reiiefe  them,  frum  paying  tribute. 

]  Before,  the  fine  was  such  that  the  commoaalty  could 
Bot  pay  without  absolute  ruio. 

)  The  office  of  the  quaestors  was  to  take  care  of  the 
pablic  treasure,  for  which  they  were  accountable  when 
their  year  was  out;  to  furuish  the  necessary  sums  for 
the  senice  of  the  public  ;  and  to  receive  ambassadors, 
attend  them,  and  proridethem  with  lodgings  and  other 
accessaries.  A  ^cneml  could  not  obtain  the  honours 
ofa  triumph,  till  he  had  given  them  a  faithful  account 
of  the  spoils  he  had  taken,  aud  sworn  to  it.  There 
were  at  first  two  qusstors  only,  but  when  the  Koinan 
empire  was  considerably  enlarged,  their  number  was 
increased.  The  olTice  of  ouacstor,  though  oAen  dis- 
charged by  persons  who  had  l>eeD  consuls,  was  the  first 
Men  to  g^eai  employmeotk 


to  be  appointed  his  colleague.  To  him  he 
gave  the  Jasces,  (as  they  are  called)  togethei 
w'lh  the  precedency,  as  the  older  man;  and 
this  mark  of  respect  to  age  has  ever  since 
continued.  As  Lucretius  died  a  few  days 
after,  another  election  was  held,  and  Marcus 
Horatius*  appointed  in  his  room  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  year. 

About  that  time,  Tarquin  making  prepara 
tions  for  a  second  war  against  the  Komans,  a 
great  prodigy  is  said  to  have  happened.  Th 
prince  while  yet  upon  the  throne,  had  almos 
finished  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
when,  either  by  the  direction  of  an  oracle,t  or 
upon  some  fancy  of  his  own,  he  ordered  the 
artists  of  Veil  to  make  an  earthern  chariot, 
which  was  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  it.  Soon 
after  this  he  forfeited  the  crown.  The  Tus- 
cans, however,  moulded  the  chariot,  and  set  it 
in  the  furnace;  but  the  case  was  very  ditferent 
with  it  from  that  of  other  clay  in  the  fire, 
which  condenses  and  contracts  upon  the  ex- 
halation of  the  moisture,  whereas  it  enlarged 
itself  and  swelled,  till  it  grew  to  such  a  size 
and  hardness,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
got  it  out,  even  after  the  furnace  was  disman- 
tled. The  soothsayers  being  of  opinion,  that 
this  chariot  betokened  power  and  success  to 
the  persons  with  whom  it  should  remain,  the 
people  of  Veil  determined  not  to  give  it  up  to 
the  Homans;  but,  upon  their  demanding  it,  re- 
turned this  answer.  That  it  belonged  to  Tar- 
quin, not  to  those  that  had  driven  him  from  his 
kingdom.  It  happened  that  a  few  days  after, 
there  was  a  chariot  race  at  Veil,  which  was  ob- 
served as  usual;  except  that,  as  the  charioteer, 
who  had  won  the  prize  and  received  the  crown, 
was  gently  driving  out  of  the  ring,  the  horses 
took  fright  from  no  visible  cause,  but,  either 
by  some  direction  of  the  gods,  or  turn  of  for- 
tune, ran  away  with  their  driver,  at  full  speed, 
towards  Rome.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pulled 
the  reins,  or  soothed  them  with  words,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  career,  and  was 
whirled  along,  till  they  came  to  the  capitol, 
where  they  tiung  him  at  the  gate  now  called 
Ratumena.  The  Veientes,  surprised  and  ter- 
rified at  this  incident,  ordered  the  artist  to  d&- 
liver  up  the  chariot.J 

Tarquin,  the  son  of  Demaratus,  in  his  wars 
with  the  Sabines,  made  a  vow  to  build  a  tem- 
ple to  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  which  was  per- 
formed by  Tarquin  the  proud,  son  or  grandson 
to  the  former.  He  did  not,  however,  conse- 
crate it,  for  it  was  not  quite  finished,  when  he 
was  expelled  from  Rome.§  When  the  last 
hand  was  put  to  it,  and  it  had  received  every 
suitable  ornament,  Pubhcola  was  ambitious  of 

*  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

t  It  was  an  usual  thing  to  place  chariots  on  the  top* 
of  temples. 

X  A  miracle  of  this  kind,  and  not  less  extraordinary, 
is  said  to  have  happened  in  modern  Rome.  When 
poor  St.  Michael's  church  was  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
the  horses  that  were  employed  in  drawing  stonei 
through  the  city,  unanimously  agreed  to  carry  their 
loads  to  St.  Michael ! 

§  This  temple  was  200  feet  long,  and  18.5  and  up. 
wards  broad.  The  front  was  adorned  with  three  rowg 
of  columns,  and  the  sides  with  two.  In  the  nave  were 
three  shrines,  one  of  Jupiter,  another  of  JunOj  and  tbe 
third  of  Miuerra. 


PLUTARCH" S  LIVES. 


the  honour  of  dedicating  it.  This  excited  the 
envy  of  some  of  the  nobility,  who  could  better 
brook  his  other  honours;  to  which  indeed,  in 
his  legislative  and  military  capacities,  he  had  a 
better  claim;  but,  as  he  had  no  concern  in  this, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  grant  it  him,  but 
encouraged  and  importuned  Horatius  to  apply 
for  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Publicola's  command 
of  the  prmy  necessarily  required  his  absence, 
and  his  adversaries  taking  the  opportunity  to 
procure  an  order  from  the  people  that  Horatius 
should  dedicate  the  temple,  conducted  him  to 
the  Capitol.  A  point  which  they  could  not 
nave  gained  had  Publicola  been  present.  Yet 
Bome  say,  the  consuls  having  cast  lots  for  it,* 
the  dedication  fell  to  Horatius,  and  the  expe- 
dition, against  his  inclination,  to  Publicola. 
But  we  may  easily  conjecture  how  they  stood 
disposed,  by  the  proceedings  on  the  day  of  dedi- 
cation. This  was  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
which  is  about  the  full  moon  of  the  month 
Melagitnion,  when  prodigious  numbers  of  all 
ranks  being  assembled,  and  silence  enjoined, 
Horatius,  after  the  other  ceremonies,  took  hold 
of  one  of  the  gate-posts  (as  the  custom  is,)  and 
was  going  to  pronounce  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion. But  Marcus,  the  brother  of  Publicola, 
who  had  stood  for  some  time  by  the  gates, 
watching  his  opportunity,  cried  out.  Consul, 
your  son  lies  dead  in  the  camp.  This  gave 
great  pain  to  all  who  heard  it;  but  the  consul, 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  made  answer, 
Then  cast  cut  the  dead  where  youplease,  I  ad- 
mit of  no  mourning  on  tliis  occasion;  and  so 
proceeded  to  finish  the  dedication.  The  news 
tvas  not  true,  but  an  invention  of  Marcus,  who 
Doped  by  that  means  to  hinder  Horatius  from 
completing  what  he  was  about.  But  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  is  equally  admirable,  whether  he 
immediately  perceived  the  falsity,  or  beheved 
the  account  to  be  true,  without  shewing  any 
emotion. 

The  same  fortune  attended  the  dedication  of 
the  second  temple.  The  first,  built  by  Tar- 
quin,  and  dedicated  by  Horatius,  as  we  have 
related,  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  civil  wars.f  Sylla  rebuiltit,  but  did  not 
live  to  consecrate  it;  so  the  dedication  of  this 
second  temple  fell  to  Catullus.  It  was  again 
destroyed  in  the  troub'is  which  happened  in 
the  time  of  Vitelhus;  jnd  a  third  was  built  by 
Vespasian,  who,  with  his  usual  good  fortune, 
put  the  last  hand  to  it,  but  did  not  see  it  de- 
mohshed,  as  it  was  soon  after;  happier  in  this 
respect  than  Sylla,  who  died  before  his  was 
dedicated.  Vespasian  died  before  his  was 
destroyed.  For  immediately  after  his  decease, 
the  capitoi  was  burned.  The  fourth,  which 
now  stands,  was  built  and  dedicated  by  Do- 
mitian.  Tarq'iin  is  said  to  have  expended 
thirty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver  upon 
the  foundations  only;  but  the  greatest  wealth 

*  Livy  says  positively,  they  cast  lots  for  it.  Plritarch 
•eems  lo  have  taken  the  sequel  of  the  story  from  him. 
Xit'.  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 

t  After  the  first  temple  was  destroyed  in  the  wars 
between  Sylla  and  Manus,  Sylla  rebuilt  it  with  col- 
umns of  marble,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Oiympius  at  Athens,  and  transported  to 
Rome.  But  (as  Plutarch  obsenes)  he  did  not  live  to 
consecrate  it  •  and  he  was  heard  to  say,  as  he  was  dying, 
Ibal  his  leaving  ihat  temple  to  be  dedicated  by  another, 
Wa»  the  only  imfortunaie  circumstance  of  hi's  life. 


any  private  man  is  supposea  to  be  now  pot 
sessed  of  in  Rome,  would  not  answer  the  ei- 
peiise  of  the  gilding  of  the  present  temple, 
which  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  thousand 
talents.*  The  pillars  are  of  Pentelic  marble, 
and  the  thickness  was  in  excellent  proportion 
to  their  length,  when  we  saw  them  at  Athens; 
but  when  they  were  cut  and  pohshed  anew  at 
Rome,  they  gained  not  so  much  in  the  pohsh, 
as  they  lost  in  the  proportion;  for  their  beauty 
is  injured  by  their  appearing  too  slender  for 
their  height.  But  after  admiring  the  magnify 
icence  of  the  capitoi,  if  any  one  was  to  go  and 
see  a  gallery,  a  hall,  or  bath,  or  the  apartments 
of  the  women.  In  Domitian's  palace,  what  is 
said  by  Epicharmus  of  a  prodigal, 

Your  lavish'd  stores  speak  not  the  Liberal  mind, 

But  the  disease  of  giving  ; 

he  might  apply  to  Domitian  in  some  such  man- 
ner as  this:  JVeither  piety  nor  magiiijicence 
appears  in  your  expense  ;  you  have  the  disease 
of  building;  like  JMidas  of  old,  you  would 
turn  every  thing  to  gold  and  marble.  So 
much  for  this  subject. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Tarquin.  After  that 
great  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  son,  who  was 
killed  in  single  combat  by  Brutus,  he  fled  to 
Clusium,  and  begged  assistance  of  Laras  Per* 
sena,  then  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Italy, 
and  a  man  of  great  worth  and  honour.  Por- 
sena  promised  him  succours;!  and,  in  the  first 
place,  sent  to  the  Romans,  commanding  them 
to  receive  Tarquin.  Upon  their  refusal,  he 
declared  war  against  them ;  and  having  inform- 
ed them  of  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
where,  he  would  make  his  assault,  he  marched 
thither  accordingly  with  a  great  army.  Public- 
ola, who  was  then  absent,  was  chosen  consul 
the  second  time,!  and  with  him  Titus  Lucre- 
tius. Returning  to  Rome,  and  desirous  to  out- 
do Porsena  in  spirit,§  he  built  the  town  of  Sig- 
huria,  notwithstanding  the  enemy's  approach; 
and  when  he  had  finished  the  walls  at  a  great 
expense,  he  placed  in  it  a  colony  of  seven 
hundred  men,  as  if  he  held  his  adversary  very 
cheap.  Porsena,  however,  assaulted  it  in  a 
spirited  manner,  drove  out  the  garrison,  and 
pursued  the  fugitives  so  close  that  he  was 
near  entering  Rome  along  with  them.  But 
Pubhcola  met  him  without  the  gates,  and  join- 

*  194,3502.  sterling.  In  this  we  may  see  the  great 
distance  between  the  wealth  of  private  citizens  in  a 
free  country,  and  that  of  the  subjects  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch.  In  Trajan's  time  there  was  not  a  privata 
man  in  Rome  worth  200,OOOL;  whereas  under  tht 
commonwealth,  JEmilius  Scaurus,  in  his  aedileship, 
erected  a  temporary  theatre  which  cost  above  500,000/., 
Marcus  Crassus  had  an  estate  in  land  of  above  a  millio 
a  year;  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  left  by  will,  to  every  Roma* 
citixen,  twenty-five  denarii,  which  amounts  to  about 
sixteen  shillings  of  our  money;  and  many  private  mem 
among  the  Romans  maintained  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  slaves,  net  so  much  lor  service  as  ostentation. 
No  wonder  then  that  the  slaves  once  took  up  arm9| 
and  went  to  war  with  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

f  Besides  that  Porsena  was  willing  to  assist  a  distress- 
ed king,  he  considered  the  Tarquins  as  his  country- 
men, for  they  were  of  Tuscan  extraction. 

t  It  was  when  Publicola  was  consul  the  third  tim« 
and  had  for  his  colleague  Horatius  Pulvillus,  that  Pof 
sena  marched  against  Rome. 

^  Sigliuria  was  not  built  at  this  time,  nor  out  of  o* 
tentation,  as  Plutarch  says ;  for  it  was  built  as  a  barriel 
against  the  Latins  and  the  Hernici,and  not  inllie  third 
but  in  the  second  coQSulihip  cf  Publicola* 
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bag  battle  by  the  river,  sustained  the  enemy's 
tttack,  who  pressed  ou  with  numbers,  till  at 
last  sinking  under  the  wounds  he  had  gallantly 
received,  he  was  carried  out  of  the  battle. 
Lucretius,  his  colleague,  having  the  same  fate, 
the  courage  of  the  Romans  drooped,  and  they 
retreated  into  the  city  for  security.  The  ene- 
my making  good  the  pursuit  to  the  wooden 
bridge,  Rome  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
taken;  when  Horatio  Codes,*  and  with  him 
two  others  of  the  first  rank,  Herminius  and 
Spurius  Lartius,  stopped  them  at  the  bridge. 
Horatius  had  the  surname  of  Codes  from  his 
having  lost  an  eye  in  the  wars:  or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  from  the  form  of  his  nose,  which  was 
so  very  flat,  that  both  his  eyes  as  well  as  eye- 
brows, seemed  to  be  joined  together;  so  that 
when  the  vulgar  intended  to  call  him  Cyclops, 
by  a  misnomer,  they  called  him  Codes,  which 
name  remained  with  him.  This  man,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  defended  it  against 
the  enemy,  till  the  Romans  broke  it  down  be- 
hind him.  Then  he  plunged  into  the  Tyber, 
armed  as  he  was,  and  swam  to  the  other  side, 
but  was  wounded  in  the  liip  with  a  Tuscan 
spear.  Publicola,  struck  with  admiration  of 
his  valour,  immediately  procured  a  decree, 
that  every  Roman  should  give  him  one  day's 
provisions;!  and  that  he  should  have  as  much 
land  as  he  himself  could  encircle  with  a  plough 
in  one  day.  Besides,  they  erected  his  statue 
in  brass  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  with  a  view 
to  console  him  by  this  honour  for  his  wound, 
and  lameness  consequent  upon  it. 

While  Porsena  laid  close  siege  to  the  city, 
the  Romans  were  attacked  with  famine,  and 
another  body  of  Tuscans  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try. Publicola,  who  was  now  consul  the  third 
time,  was  of  opinion  that  no  operations  could 
be  carried  on  against  Porsena  but  defensive 
ones.  He  marched  out,|  however,  privately 
against  those  Tuscans  who  had  committed  such 
ravages,  defeated  ihera,  and  killed  five  thou- 
sand. 

The  story  of  Mucius§  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  pens,  and  is  variously  related:  I  shall 
give  that  account  of  it  which  seems  most  credi- 
ble. Mucins  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of 
merit,  but  particularly  distinguished  by  his 
valour.  Having  secretly  formed  a  scheme  to 
take  off  Porsena,  he  made  his  way  into  his 
camp  in  a  Tuscan  dress,  where  he  likewise 
took  care  to  speak  the  Tuscan  language.  In 
this  disguise  he  approached  the  seat  where  the 
king  sat  with  his  nobles;  and  as  he  did  not 
certainly  know  Porsena,  and  thought  it  im- 
proper to  ask,  he  drew  his  sword  and  killed 
the  person  that  seemed  most  likely  to  be  the 
king.  Upon  this  he  was  seized  and  examined. 
Meantime,  as  there  happened  to  be  a  portable 


•  He  was  son  to  a  brother  of  Horatius  the  consul, 
ftnd  a  desceadant  of  that  Horatius  who  remained  vic- 
torious in  the  great  combat  between  the  Horatii  and 
Curialii  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostiiius. 

f  Probably  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  contribu- 
tors, for  even  the  women  readily  gave  in  their  quota. 

\  The  consuls  spread  a  report  which  was  soon  car- 
ried into  the  Tuscan  camp  by  the  slaves  who  deserted, 
that  the  next  day  all  the  cattle  brought  thither  from 
the  country,  would  be  sent  to  graze  in  the  fields  under 
%  guard.     This  bail  drew  the  enemy  into  an  ambush. 

k  Muciui  Cordui, 


altar  there,  with  fire  upon  it,  where  the  king 
was  about  to  oflcr  sacrifice.  Mucins  thnis',  his 
right  hand  into  it;*  and  as  the  Hesh  was  burn- 
ing, he  kept  looking  upon  Porsena  with  a  firm 
and  menacing  aspect,  till  the  king,  astonished 
at  his  fortitude,  returned  him  his  sword  with 
his  own  hand.  He  received  it  with  his  left 
hand  from  whence  we  are  told  he  had  the  sur- 
name of  Scxvola,  which  signifies  left-handed; 
and  thus  addressed  himself  to  Porsena,  "Your 
threatenings  I  regarded  not,  but  am  conquered 
by  your  generosity,  and  out  of  gratitude,  will 
declare  to  you  what  no  force  should  have 
wrested  from  me.  There  are  three  hundred 
Romans  that  have  taken  the  same  resolution 
with  mine,  who  now  walk  about  your  camp, 
watching  their  opportunity.  It  was  my  lot  to 
make  the  first  attempt,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that 
my  sword  was  directed  by  fortune  against  an- 
other, instead  of  a  man  of  so  much  honour, 
who,  as  such,  should  rather  be  a  friend  than  an 
enemy  to  the  Romans."  Porsena  believed 
this  account,  and  was  more  inclined  to  hearken 
to  terms,  not  so  much  in  my  opinion,  through 
fear  of  three  hundred  assassins,  as  admiration 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  valour.  All 
authors  call  this  man  Mucins  ScEvola,!  except 
Athenodorus  Sandon,  who  in  a  work  addressed 
to  Octavia,  sister  to  Augustus,  says  he  was 
named  Posthumius. 

Publicola,  who  did  not  look  upon  Porsena 
as  so  bitter  an  enemy  to  Rome,  but  that  he  de- 
served to  be  taken  into  its  friendship  and  alli- 
ance, was  so  far  from  refusing  to  refer  the  dis- 
pute with  Tarquin  to  his  decision,  that  he  was 
really  desirous  of  it,  and  several  times  offered 
to  prove  that  Tarquin  was  the  worst  of  men, 
and  justly  deprived  of  the  crown.  When  Tar- 
quin roughly  answered,  that  he  would  admit  ot 
no  arbitrator,  much  less  of  Porsena,  if  he 
changed  his  mind  and  forsook  his  alliance. 
Porsena  was  offended,  and  began  to  entertain 
an  ill  opinion  of  him;  being  likewise  solicited 
to  it  by  his  son  Aruns,  who  used  all  his  inter- 
est for  the  Romans,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  on  condition  that  they 
gave  up  that  part  of  Tuscany  which  they  had 
conquered,^  together  with  the  prisoners,  and 
received  their  deserters.  For  the  performance 
of  these  conditions,  they  gave  as  hostages  ten 
young  men  and  as  many  virgins,  of  the  best 
families  in  Rome;  among  whom  was  Valeria 
the  daughter  of  Publicola. 

Upon  the  faith  of  this  treaty,  Porsena  had 
ceased  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  when  the  Ro- 
man virgins  went  down  to  bathe,  at  a  place 
where  the  bank  forming  itself  in  a  crescent, 
embraces  the  river  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
it  is  quite  calm  and  undisturbed  with  waves. 
As  no  guard  was  near,  and  they  saw  none 
passing  or  repassing,  they  had  a  violent  incli- 
nation to  swim  over,  notwithstanding  the  depth 
and  strength  of  the  stream.  Some  say,  one  of 
them,  named  Clcelia,  passed  it  on  horseback, 

*  Liry  says  that  Porsena  threatened  Mucins  with 
the  torture  by  fire,  to  make  him  discover  his  accom- 
plices; whereupon  Mucius  thrust  his  hand  into  tb« 
flame,  to  let  them  see  that  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 

t  Mucius  was  rewarded  with  a  large  piece  ofground 
belonging  to  the  public. 

}  TTic  Romans  were  required  to  reinstate  the  Vei- 
enles  in  the  possession  of  sever  villages,  which  they 
bad  taken  from  them  in  former  ^rars. 


so 
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and  encouraged  the  other  virgins  as  they  swam. 
When  they  came  safe  to  PubHcola,  he  neither 
•commended  nor  approved  their  exploit,  but 
■Vas  grieved  to  think  he  should  appear  uneqtfal 
to  Porsena  in  point  of  honour,  and  that  this 
daring  enterprise  of  the  virgins  should  make 
the  Romans  suspected  of  unfair  proceeding. 
He  took  them,  therefore,  and  sent  them  back 
to  Porsena.  Tarquin  having  timely  intelli- 
gence of  this  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them,  and 
attacked  their  convoy.  They  defended  them- 
selves, though  greatly  inferior  in  number;  and 
Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Publicola,  broke 
through  them  as  they  were  engaged,  with  three 
servants,  who  conducted  her  safe  to  Porsena's 
camp.  As  the  skirmish  was  not  yet  decided,  nor 
the  danger  over,  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsena, 
being  informed  of  it,  marched  up  with  all 
speed,  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  rescued  the 
Romans.  When  Porsena  saw  the  virgins  re- 
turned, he  demanded  which  of  them  was  she 
that  proposed  the  design,  and  set  the  example. 
When  he  understood  that  Cloelia  was  the  per- 
son, he  treated  her  with  great  politeness,  and 
commanding  one  of  his  own  horses  to  be 
brought  with  very  elegant  trappings,  he  made 
her  a  present  of  it.  Those  that  say,  Cloelia 
was  the  only  one  that  passed  the  river  on  horse- 
back, allege  this  as  a  proof.  Others  say  no 
such  consequence  can  be  drawn  from  it,  and 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  mark  of  honour 
to  her  from  the  Tuscan  king,  for  her  bravery. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  her  stands  in  the  Via 
sacra*  where  it  leads  to  Mount  Palatine;  yet 
some  will  have  even  this  to  be  Valeria's  statue, 
not  Cloelia's. 

Porsena,  thus  reconciled  to  the  Romans, 
gave  many  proofs  of  his  greatness  of  mind. 
Among  the  rest,,  he  ordered  the  Tuscans  to 
carry  off  nothing  but  their  arms,  and  to  leave 
their  camp  full  of  provisions,  and  many  other 
things  of  value,  for  the  Romans.  Hence  it  is, 
that  even  in  our  times,  whenever  there  is  a 
Bale  of  goods  belonging  to  the  public,  they  are 
cried  first  as  the  goods  of  Porsena,  to  eternize 
the  memory  of  his  generosity.  A  brazen  statue, 
of  rude  and  antique  workmanship  was  also 
erected  to  his  honour,  near  the  senate- 
house.f 

After  this,  the  Sabines  invading  the  Roman 
territory,  Marcus  Valerius,  brother  to  Publico- 
la, and  Posthumius  Tubertus,  were  elected 
consuls.  As  every  important  action  was  still 
londucted  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Pub- 
licola, Marcus  gained  two  great  battles;  in  the 
second  of  which  he  killed  thirteen  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  without  the  loss  of  one  Roman. 
i"or  this  he  was  not  only  rewarded  with  a  tri- 
umph, but  a  house  was  built  for  hini  at  the 
pubhc  expense,  on  Mount  Palatine.  And 
whereas  the  doors  of  other  houses  at  that  time 
opened  inwards,  the  street  door  of  that  house 
was  made  to  open  outwards,  to  shew  by  such 
an  honourable  distinction,  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  receive  any  proposals  for  the  public 

Dionysius  Halicamassus  tells  us  in  express  terms, 
Ihit  ill  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  there 
were  no  remains  of  that  statue,  it  having  been  con- 
gunied  by  lire. 

t  The  senate  likewise  sent  an  embassy  to  him,  with 
fe  ptesent  of  a  tliroie  adorned  with  ivory,  a  jceptre,  a 
trown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal  robe. 


service.*  All  the  doors  in  Greece,  they  tell 
us,  were  formerly  made  to  open  so,  which  they 
prove  from  those  passages  in  the  comedies 
where  it  is  mentioned,  that  those  that  went  out 
knocked  loud  on  the  inside  of  the  door  first,  to 
give  warning  to  such  as  passed  by  or  stood  be- 
fore them,  lest  the  doors  in  opening  should  dash 
against  them. 

The  year  following  Publicola  was  appointed 
consul  the  fourth  time,  because  a  confederacy 
between  the  Sabines  and  Latins  threatened  a 
war;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  city  was  op- 
pressed with  superstitious  terrors,  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  births,  and  general  abortions 
among  the  women.  Publicola,  having  con 
suited  the  Sibyl's  books  upon  it,t  offered  sa- 
crifice to  Pluto,  and  renewed  certain  games 
that  had  formerly  been  instituted  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Delphic  oracle.  When  he  had  re- 
vived the  city  with  the  pleasing  hope  that  thfc 
gods  were  appeased,  he  prepared  to  arm 
against  the  menaces  of  men;  for  there  appear- 
ed to  be  a  formidable  league  and  strong  arma- 
ment against  him.  Among  the  Sabines,  Appius 
Clausus  was  a  rran  of  an  opulent  fortune,  and 
remarkable  personal  strength;  famed,  more- 
over, for  his  virtues,  and  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence. ^Vhat  is  the  fate  of  all  great  men,  to 
be  persecuted  by  envy,  was  likewise  his;  and 
his  opposing  the  war  gave  a  handle  to  malig- 
nity to  insinuate  that  he  wanted  to  strengthen 
the  Roman  power,  in  order  the  more  easily  tc 
enslave  his  own  country.  Perceiving  that  the 
populace  gave  a  willing  ear  to  these  calumnies, 
and  that  he  was  become  obnoxious  to  the  abet- 
tors of  the  war,  he  was  apprehensive  of  an  im- 
peachment; but  being  powerfully  supported 
by  his  friends  and  relations,  he  bade  his  ene- 
mies defiance.  This  delayed  the  war:  Publi- 
cola making  it  his  business  not  only  to  get  in- 
telligence of  this  sedition,  but  also  to  encour- 
age and  inflame  it,  sent  proper  persons  to 
Appius,  to  tell  him,  "That  he  was  sensible  he 
was  a  man  of  too  much  goodness  and  integri- 
ty, to  avenge  himself  of  his  countrymen,  though 
greatly  injured  by  them;  but  if  he  chose,  for 
his  security,  to  com.e  over  to  the  Romans,  and 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  enemies,  he 
should  find  such  a   reception,  both  in  public 


*  Posthumius  had  his  share  in  the  triumph,  as  well 
as  in  the  achievements. 

t  An  uniiiiown  woman  is  said  to  have  come  to  Tar- 
quin with  nine  volumes  of  oracles  written  by  the  Sibyl 
of  Cuuia,  for  which  she  demanded  a  very  considerable 
price.  Tarquin  refusing  to  purchase  them  at  her  rate; 
she  turned  three  of '<em,  and  then  asked  the  same 
price  for  the  remaining  six.  Her  proposal  being  re- 
jected with  scorn,  she  burned  three  more,  and,  not' 
withstanding,  still  insisted  on  her  first  price.  Tar- 
quin, surprised  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  put  the 
books  into  the  hands  of  the  augurs  to  be  examined,  who 
advised  to  purchase  them  at  any  rate.  Accordingly  he 
did,  and  appointed  two  persons  of  distinction,  styled 
Duumviri,  to  be  guardians  of  them,  who  lockrd  them 
up  in  a  vault  under  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
and  there  they  were  kept  till  they  were  burned  with 
the  temple  itself.  These  officers,  whose  number  waj 
afterwards  increased,  consulted  the  Sybilline  books  by 
direction  of  the  senate,  when  some  dangerous  sedition 
was  likely  to  break  out,  when  the  Roman  armies  had 
been  defeated,  or  when  any  of  those  prodigies  appear- 
ed which  were  thoujiht  falil.  They  also  presided 
over  the  sacrifices  and  shows,  which  Ihey  appointed  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
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Bud  private,  as  was  suitable  to  his  virtue  and 
the  dignity  of  Rome.'''  Appius  considered  this 
proposal  with  great  attention,  and  the  necessi 
ty  of  his  ad'airs  prevailed  with  him  to  accept 
of  it.  He,  therefore,  persuaded  his  friends, 
and  they  influenced  many  others,  so  that  five 
thousand  men  of  the  most  peaceabJe  disposi- 
tion of  any  among  the  Sabines,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, removed  with  him  to  Rome.  Publicola, 
who  was  prepared  for  it,  received  them  in  the 
most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  admitted 
them  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  gave  them 
two  acres  of  land  a-picce  by  the  river  Anio. 
To  Appius  he  gave  twenty-iive  acres,  and  a 
seat  in  the  senate.  This  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  greatness  in  the  republic,  and  he  used 
the  advantage  with  so  much  prudence,  as  to 
rise  to  the  first  rank  in  power  and  authority. 
The  Claudian  family,*  descended  from  him,  is 
as  illustrious  as  any  in  Rome. 

Though  the  disputes  among  the  Sabines 
were  decided  by  this  migration,  the  demagogues 
would  not  sutler  them  to  rest ;  representing  it 
as  a  matter  of  great  disgrace,  if  Appius,  now  a 
deserter  and  an  enemy,  should  be  able  to  ob- 
struct their  taking  vengeance  of  the  Romans, 
when  he  could  not  prevent  it  by  his  presence. 
They  advanced,  therefore,  with  a  great  army, 
arid  encamped  near  Fidenx.  Having  ordered 
two  thousand  men  to  lie  in  ambush  in  the 
shrubby  and  hollow  places  before  Rome,  they 
appointed  a  few  horse  at  daybreak  to  ravage 
the  country  up  to  the  very  gates,  and  then  to 
retreat,  till  they  drew  the  enemy  into  the  am- 
buscade. But  Publicola,  getting  information 
that  very  day  of  these  particulars  from  desert- 
ers, prepared  himself  accordingly,  and  made  a 
disposition  of  his  forces.  Posthumius  Balbus, 
his  son-in-law,  went  out  with  three  thousand 
men,  as  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  having 
taken  possession  of  the  summits  of  the  hills 
under  which  the  Sabines  had  concealed  them- 
selves, watched  his  opportunity.  His  colleague 
Lucretius,  with  the  lightest  and  most  active  of 
the  Romans,  was  appointed  to  attack  the  Sa- 
bine cavalry,  as  they  were  driving  off  the  cattle, 
while  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  forces,  took 
a  large  compass,  and  enclosed  the  enemy's 
rear.  The  morning  happened  to  be  very  fog- 
gy, when  Posthumius,  at  dawn,  w'ith  loud 
shouts,  fell  upon  the  ambuscade  from  the 
heights,  Lucretius  charged  the  horse  Ln  their 


retreat,  and  Publicola  attacked  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  Sabines  were  every  where  worst- 
ed and  put  to  the  rout.  As  the  Romans  met 
not  with  the  least  resistance,  the  slaughter  was 
prodigious.  It  is  clear  that  the  vain  confidence 
of  the  Sabines  was  the  principal  cause  of  their 
ruin.  Whde  one  part  thought  the  other  was 
safe,  they  did  not  stand  upon  their  defence ; 
those  in  the  camp  ran  towards  the  corps  that 
was  placed  in  ambuscade,  while  they,  in  their 
turn,  endeavoured  to  regain  the  camp.  Thris 
they  fell  in  with  each  other  in  great  disorder, 
and  in  mutual  want  of  that  assistance  winch 
neither  was  able  to  give.  The  Sabines  would 
have  been  entirely  cut  off,  had  not  the  city  of 
Fidena;  been  so  near,  which  proved  an  as}  luin 
to  some,  particularly  those  that  fled  wheii  the 
camp  was  taken.  Such  as  did  not  take  rtfuge 
there  were  either  destroyed  or  taken  prisoiitrs. 
The  Romans,  thougli  accustomed  to  ascribe 
every  great  event  to  the  interposition  of  the 
gods,  gave  the  credit  of  this  victory  solely  to  the 
general ;  and  the  first  thing  the  soldiers  were 
heard  to  say,  was,  that  Publicola  had  put  tiie 
enemy  in  their  hands,  lame,  blind,  and  almost 
bound,  for  the  slaughter.  The  people  were 
enriched  with  the  plunder  and  sale  of  prison- 
ers. As  for  Publicola,  he  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph,  and  having  surrendered  the  admin- 
istration to  the  succeeding  consuls,  he  died 
soon  after,  thus  finishing  his  life  in  circum- 
stances esteemed  the  happiest  and  most  glori- 
ous that  man  can  attain  to.*  The  people,  as  if 
they  had  done  nothing  to  requite  his  merit  in 
his  life-time,  decreed,  that  his  funeral  should 
be  solemnized  at  the  public  charge  ;  and  to 
make  it  more  honourable,  every  one  contribut- 
ed a  piece  of  money  called  quadrans.  Besides, 
the  women,  out  of  particular  regard  to  his 
memory,  continued  the  mourning  for  him  a 
whole  year.  By  an  order  of  the  citizens,  his 
body  was  likewise  interred  within  the  city 
near  the  place  called  Vella,  and  all  his  family 
were  to  have  a  burying-place  there.  At  pres 
ent,  indeed,  none  of  his  descendants  are  inter 
red  in  that  ground:  they  only  carry  the  corpse 
and  set  it  down  there,  when  one  of  the  atten- 
dants puts  a  lighted  torch  under  it,  which  he 
immediately  takes  back  again.  Thus  they 
claim  by  that  act  the  right,  but  wave  the  jirivi 
lege;  for  the  body  is  taken  away,  and  interred 
without  the  walls. 
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There  is  something  singular  in  this  paral- 
lel, and  what  has  not  occurred  to  us  in  any 
other  of  the  lives  we  have  written,  that  Publi- 
cola should  exemplify  the  maxims  of  Solon,  and 

•  There  were  two  families  of  the  Claxidii  in  Rome  ; 
one  patrician  and  the  other  plebeian.  The  first  had 
the  surname  of  Pukker,  and  the  other  of  Murcellus. 
In  course  of  time,  the  patrician  family  produced 
Iweniy-thrce  consuls,  five  Jictators  and  seven  censors, 
knd  obtained  two  triumphs  and  two  ovations.  The 
emperor  Tiberius  was  descended  of  this  ikmily. 


that  Solon  should  proclaim  before-hand  the 
happiness  of  Publicola.  For  the  definition  of 
happiness  which  Solon  gave  Croesus,  is  more 

*  He  was  the  most  virtuous  citizen,  one  of  the  great  • 
est  generals,  and  the  most  popular  consul  Rome  ever 
had  As  he  had  taken  more  carelo  transmit  his  virtue* 
to  posterity,  than  to  enrich  them;  and  as,  notwithstand- 
ing the  frugality  of  his  life,  and  the  great  offices  he  had 
borne,  there  was  not  found  money  enough  in  his  house 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  funeral,  he  was  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  public. 
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applicable  to  Publicola  than  to  Tellus.  It  is 
true,  he  pronounces  Tellus  happ)',  on  account 
of  his  virtue,  his  valuable  children,  and  glorious 
death;  yet  he  mentions  him  not  in  his  poems 
as  eminently  distinguished  by  his  virtue,  his 
children,  or  his  employments.  For  Publicola, 
in  his  life-time,  attained  the  highest  reputation 
and  authority  among  Romans,  by  means  of  his 
virtues  ;  and,  after  his  death,  his  family  was 
reckoned  among  the  most  honourable  ;  the 
houses  of  the  Publicote,  the  Messala;,  and  Val- 
erii,*  illustrious  for  the  space  of  six  hundred 
vears,t  still  acknowledging  him  as  the  fountain 
of  their  honour.  Tellus,  like  a  brave  man, 
keeping  his  post,  and  fighting  till  the  last,  fell 
by  the  enemy's  hand  ;  whereas,  Publicola,  af- 
ter having  slain  his  enemies  (a  much  happier 
circumstance  than  to  be  slain  by  them,)  after 
seeing  his  country  victorious  through  his  con- 
duct as  consul  and  as  general,  after  triumphs 
and  all  other  marks  of  honour,  died  that  death 
•which  Solon  had  so  passionately  wished  for, 
and  declared  so  happy.}:  Solon  again  in  his 
answer  to  Mimnermus,  concerning  the  period 
oi  human  life,  thus  exclaims: 

Let  friendship's  faithful  heart  attend  my  bier, 
Heave  the  sad  sigh,  and  drop  the  pitying  tear ! 

And  Publicola  had  this  felicity.  For  he  was 
lamented,  not  only  by  his  friends  and  relations, 
but  by  the  whole  city,  thousands  attended  his 
funeral  with  tears,  with  regret,  with  the  deep- 
est sorrow ;  and  the  Roman  matrons  mourned 
for  liim,  as  for  the  loss  of  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a 
common  parent. 

Another  wish  of  Solon's  is  thus  expressed: 

The  flow  of  riches,  though  desir'd, 
Life's  real  goods,  if  well  acquir'd, 
Unjustly  let  me  never  gain, 
Lest  vengeance  follow  in  their  train. 

And  Publicola  not  only  acquired,  but  employed 
his  riches  honourably,  for  he  was  a  generous 
benefactor  to  the  poor  :  so  that  if  Solon  was 
the  wisest,  Pubhcola  was  the  happiest  of  hu- 
man kind.  What  the  former  had  wished  for 
as  the  greatest  and  most  desirable  of  blessings, 
the  latter  actually  possessed,  and  continued  to 
enjoy. 

Thus  Solon  did  honour  to  Publicola,  and  h^ 
to  Solon  in  his  turn.  For  he  considered  him 
as  the  most  excellent  pattern  that  could  le 
proposed,  in  regulating  a  democracy;  and,  like 
him,  laying  aside  the  pride  of  power,  he  ren- 
dered it  gentle  and  acceptable  to  all.  He 
also  made  use  of  several  of  Solon's  laws ;  for 
he  empowered  the  people  to  elect  their  own 

*  That  is,  the  other  Valerii,  viz.  the  Maximi,  the 
Contni,  the  Positi,  the  Ltevini,  and  the  Flacci. 

t  It  af>pears  from  this  passage  that  Plutarch  wrote 
this  life  about  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign. 

\  Cicero  thought  this  wish  of  Solon's  unsuitable  to 
to  wise  a  man,  and  preferred  to  it  that  of  the  poet  En- 
nius,  who,  pleasing  himself  with  the  thought  of  an  im- 
mortality on  earth  as  a  poet,  desired  to  die  unlamentcd. 
Cicero  rejoiced  in  the  same  prospect  as  an  orator.  The 
passion  for  immortality  is,  indeed,  a  natural  one  ;  but 
as  the  chief  part  of  our  happiness  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  benevolent  affections,  in  giving  and  receiv- 
ing sincere  testimonies  of  regard,  tfie  undoubted  ex- 
pressions of  that  regard  must  soothe  the  pains  of  a 
dying  man,  and  coinlort  him  with  the  reflection,  that 
be  ha3  uul  lieen  wanting  in  the  offices  of  humanity. 


magistrates,  and  left  an  appea  to  them  from 
the  sentence  of  other  courts,  as  the  Athenian 
lawgiver  had  done.  He  did  not,  indeed,  with 
Solon,  create  a  new  senate,*  but  he  almost 
doubled  the  number  of  that  which  be  found  in 
being. 

His  reason  for  appointing  quxstors  or  treaS' 
urers  was,  that  if  the  consul  was  a  worthy  man 
he  might  have  leisure  to  attend  to  greater  af- 
fairs ;  if  unworthy,  that  he  might  not  have 
greater  opportunities  of  injustice,  when  both 
the  government  and  treasury  were  under  his 
direction. 

Publicola's  aversion  to  tyrants  was  stronger 
than  that  of  Solon.  For  the  latter  made  every 
attempt  to  set  up  arbitrary  power  punishable 
by  law  ;  but  the  former  made  it  death  without 
the  formality  of  trial .  Solon,  indeed,  justly  and 
reasonably  plumes  himself  upon  refusing  abso- 
lute power,  when  both  the  state  of  affairs  and 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  would  have  read- 
ily admitted  it;  and  yet  it  was  no  less  glorious 
for  Pubhcola,  when,  finding  the  consular  au- 
thority too  despo'dc,  he  rendered  it  milder  and 
more  popular,  a  ad  did  not  stretch  it  so  far  as 
he  might  have  done.  That  this  was  the  best 
method  of  governing,  Solon  seems  to  hfive  been 
sensible  beforr,  him,  when  he  says  of  a  republic: 

The  reigns  nor  strictly,  nor  too  loosely  hold, 
And  safe  U  ,e  car  of  slippery  power  you  guide. 

But  the  annulling  of  debts  was  peculiar  to  So- 
lon, and  indeed  was  the  most  etfectual  way  to 
support  the  liberty  of  the  people.  For  laws 
intended  to  establish  an  equality  would  be  of 
no  avail,  while  the  poor  were  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  that  equahty  by  their  debts.  Where 
they  seemed  most  to  exercise  their  liberty,  in 
offices,  in  debates,  and  in  deciding  causes,  there 
they  were  most  enslaved  to  the  rich,  and  en- 
tirely under  their  controul.  What  is  more 
considerable  in  this  case  is,  that  though  the 
cancelling  of  debts  generally  produces  seditions, 
Solon  seasonably  applied  it  as  a  strong, 
though  hazardous  medicine,  to  remove  the  se- 
dition then  existing.  The  measure,  too,  lost 
its  infamous  and  obnoxious  nature,  when  made 
use  ofbyamanof  Solon's  probity  and  character. 
If  we  consider  the  whole  administration  of 
each,  Solon's  was  more  illustrious  at  first.  He 
was  an  original,  and  followed  no  example ; 
besides,  by  himself,  without  a  colleague,  he 
effected  many  great  things  for  the  pubhc  ad 
vantage.  But  Publicola's  fortune  was  more  tff 
be  admired  at  last.  For  Solon  lived  to  see  his 
own  establishment  overturned ;  whereas  that 
of  Publicola  preserved  the  state  in  good  order 
to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  And  no  wonder; 
since  the  former,  as  soon  as  he  had  enacted 
his  laws,  left  them  inscribed  on  tables  of  wood, 
without  any  one  to  support  their  authority,  and 

*  By  ?ii>.i),  we  apprehend  that  Plutarch  here  rather 
means  the  senate  or  council  of/onr  hunihed,  than  the 
council  o{  areopa!;us.  The  four  kundred  had  the  prior 
cognizance  of  all  that  was  to  come  before  the  people, 
and  nothing  could  be  proposed  to  the  general  assembly 
till  digested  by  them ;  so  that,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
he  provided  against  a  thirst  of  arbitrary  power  in  the 
rich,  and  adesir»  of  licentious  freedom  in  tlieconuiioni; 
the  areopagus  leiiig  a  check  upon  the  former,  at  tllO 
senate  wa>  a  curb  upon  the  latter. 
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departed  from  Athens,  whilst  the  latter  re- 
maining at  Rome,  and  continuing  in  the  mag- 
istracv,  thoroughly  established  and  secured  the 
commonwealth. 

Solon  was  sensible  of  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Pisistratus,  and  desirous  to  prevent  their 
being  put  in  execution;  but  he  miscarried  in 
the  attempt,  and  saw  a  tyrant  set  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  Publicola  demolished  kingly  power, 
when  it  had  been  established  for  some  ages, 
and  was  at  a  formidable  height.  He  was 
equalled  by  Solon  in  virtue  and  patriotism,  but 
he  had  power  and  good  fortune  to  second  his 
▼irtue.  which  the  otlier  wanted. 

As  to  warlike  exploits,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble difference  ;  for  Uaimachus  Platoeetisis 
a  )es  not  even  attribute  that  enterprise  against 
the  Megarensians  to  Solon,  as  we  have  done; 
whereas  Publicola,  in  many  great  battles,  per- 
formed the  duty  both  of  a  general  and  a  private 
■oldier. 

Again:  if  we  compare  their  conduct  in  civil 
affairs,  we  shall  find  that  Solon,  only  acting  a 
part,  as  it  were,  and  under  the  form  of  a  ma- 
niac, went  out  to  speak  concerning  the  recover)' 
of  Salamis.  But  Publicola,  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  danger,  rose  up  against  Tarquin,  de- 
tected the  plot,  prevented  the  escape  of  the 
Tile  conspirators,  had  them  punished,  and  not 
only  excluded  the  tyrants  from  the  city,  but 
cut  up  their  hopes  by  the  roots.  If  he  was 
thus  rigorous  La  orosecuting  affairs  that  re- 


quired spirit,  resolution,  and  open  force,  he 
was  still  more  successful  in  negociation,  and 
the  gentle  arts  of  persuasion;  for  by  his  ad- 
dress he  gained  Porsena,  whose  power  was 
so  formidable,  that  he  could  not  be  quelled 
by  dint  of  arms,  and  made  him  a  friend  to 
Home. 

But  here,  perhaps,  some  will  object,  that 
Solon  recovered  Salamis  when  the  Athenians 
had  given  it  up;  whereas  Publicola  surrender- 
ed lands  that  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of. 
Our  judgment  of  actions,  however,  should  be 
formed  according  to  the  respective  times  and 
postures  of  affairs.  An  able  politician,  to  roan- 
age  all  for  the  best,  varies  his  conduct  as  the 
present  occasion  requires;  often  quits  a  part, 
to  save  the  whole;  and  by  yielding  in  small 
matters,  secures  considerable  advantages. 
Thus  Publicola,  by  giving  up  what  the  Ro- 
mans had  lately  usurped,  saved  all  that  wa« 
really  their  own;  and,  at  a  time  when  they 
found  it  difficult  to  defend  their  city,  gained 
for  them  the  possession  of  the  besiegers'  camp. 
In  effect,  by  referrii.,*  his  cause  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  enemy,  he  gained  his  point,  and, 
with  that,  all  the  advantages  he  could  have 
proposed  to  himself  by  a  victory.  For  Por- 
sena put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  left  the  Ro- 
mans all  the  provisions  he  had  made  for  car- 
rying it  on,  induced  by  that  impression  of 
their  virtue  and  honour,  which  he  had  received 
from  Publicola. 
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The  family  of  Themistocles  was  too  obscure 
to  raise  him  to  distinction.  He  was  the  son 
of  Neocles,  an  inferior  citizen  of  Athens,  of 
the  ward  of  Phrear,  and  the  tribe  of  Leontis. 
By  his  mother's  side,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
illegitimate*  according  to  the  foUowing  verses: 

Though  bom  in  Thrace,  Abrotonon  my  name, 
My  SOD  enrols  me  in  the  lists  of  lame, 
The  great  Themistocles. 

Yet  Phanias  writes,  that  the  mother  of  The- 
mistocles w-as  of  Caria,  not  of  Thrace,  and 
that  her  name  was  not  Abrotonon  but  Eu- 
terpe. Neanthes  mentions  HaUcamassus  as 
the  city  to  which  she  belonged.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  when  all  the  illegitimate  youth  as- 
sembled at  Cynosarges,  in  the  wrestling  ring 
dedicated  to  H»-rcules,  without  the  gates, 
which  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  because 
Hercules  himself  was  not  altogether  of  divine 
extraction,  hut  had  a  mortal  for  his  mother; 
Themistocles  found  means  to  persuade  some 
of  the  young  noblemen  to  go  to  Cjnosarges, 
and  take  their  exercise  with  him.  This  was 
an  ingenious  contrivance  to  take  away  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  illegitimate  or  aliens,  and 
the  legimate,  whose  parents  were  both  Athe- 
nians.   It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  was  re- 

•  It  waj  «  law  at  Athens,  that  erery  citizen  who  had 
a  fi>rci^cer  to  his  mother  should  be  deemed  a  bastard, 
thnu^  born  in  wtdIo<'k,  and  should  consequently  be 
ir.caipable  of  inheriting  bi>  iather'i  esuie. 


I  lated  to  the  house  of  the  Lycomedae;*  for 
Simonides  informs  us,  that  when  a  chapel  of 
that  family  in  the  ward  of  Phyle,  where  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  used  to  be  celebrated,  wa-s 
burned  down  by  the  barbarians,  Themistocles 
rebuilt  it,  and  adorned  it  with  pictures. 

It  appears,  that,  when  a  boy,  he  was  full  of 
spirit  and  fire,  quick  of  apprehension,  natural 
ly  inclined  to  bold  attempts,  and  likely  to 
make  a  great  statesman.  His  hours  of  leisure 
and  vacation  he  spent  not,  like  other  boys,  in 
idleness  and  play;  but  he  was  always  invent 
ing  and  composing  declamations;  the  subjects 
of  which  were  either  the  impeachment  or  de- 
fence of  some  of  his  schoolfellows:  So  that 
his  master  would  often  say,  "  Boy,  you  will  be 
nothing  common  or  indifferent:  You  will  either 
be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  community." 
As  for  moral  philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts, 
he  learned  them  but  slowly,  and  with  little 
satisfaction;  but  instructions  in  political  know 
ledge,  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
he  received  with  an  attention  above  his 
years;  because  they  suited  his  genius.  When, 
therelbre,  he  was  laughed  at,  long  after,  in 
company  where  free  scope  was  given  to  rail- 
lery, by  persons  who  passed  as  more  accom- 
plished in  what  vs'as  called  genteel  breeding, 

*  The  Lycomedx  were  a  family  in  Athens,  who 
(actoi  Jing  to  Pausanias)  had  the  care  of  the  sacrifices 
or-red  to  Ceres;  and  in  that  chapel  which  Thesei* 
rcDuiit,  initiatious  and  other  mysteries  were  celebrated. 
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he  was  obliged  to  answer  them  with  some  as- 
perity: "  'Tis  true  I  never  learned  how  to  tune 
a  harp,  or  play  upon  a  lute,  but  I  know  how 
to  raise  a  small  and  inconsiderable  city  to  glory 
and  greatness." 

Stesimbrotus,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  The- 
mistocles  studied  natural  philosophy,  both  un- 
der Anaxagoras  and  Melissus;  but  in  this  he 
errs  against  chronology  *  For  when  Pericles, 
who  was  much  younger  than  Themistocles, 
besieged  Sanios,  Melissus  defended  it,  and 
Anaxagoras  lived  with  Pericles.  Those  seem 
to  deserve  more  atte.ition  who  say,  that  The- 
mistocles was  a  follower  of  Mnesiphilus  the 
Phrearian,  who  was  neither  orator  nor  natural 
philosopher,  but  a  professor  of  what  was  then 
called  wisdom,!  which  consisted  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  government,  and  the  prac- 
tical part  of  political  prudence.  This  was  a 
sect  formed  upon  the  principles  of  Solon, | 
and  descending  in  succession  from  him;  but 
when  the  science  of  government  came  to  be 
mixed  with  forensic  arts,  and  passed  from  ac- 
tion to  mere  words,  its  professors,  instead  of 
sages  were  called  sophists. §  Themistocles, 
however,  was  conversant  in  public  busmess, 
when  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Mnesiphilus. 
In  the  first  sallies  of  youth,  he  was  irregu- 
lar and  unsteady;  as  he  followed  his  own  dis- 
Eosition,  without  an;  moral  restraints.  He 
ved  in  extremes,  an.,  those  extremes  were 
often  of  the  worst  kind.||  But  he  seemed  to 
apologize  for  this  afterwards,  when  he  observ- 
ed, that  the  wildest  colts  make  tite  best  horses, 
tchen  they  come  to  be  properly  broke  and 
managed.  The  stories,  however,  which  some 
tell  us,  of  his  father's  disinheriting  him,  and  his 
mother's  laying  violent  hands  upon  herself,  be- 
cause she  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  her 
son's  infamy,  seem  to  be  quite  fictitious. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  say,  that  his  father,  to 
dissuade  him  from  accepting  any  public  em- 

*  Anaiagoras  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  7th 
olympiad  ;  Themistocles  won  the  battle  of  Salamis  the 
first  year  of  the  75th  olympiad;  and  Melissus  defend- 
ed Samos  against  Pericles  the  last  year  of  the  &4th 
olympiad.  Themistocles,  therefore, could  neither  study 
under  Anaxagoras,  wlio  was  only  twenty  years  old 
Tfhen  that  general  gained  the  battle  of  Salamis,  nor 
yet  under  .Melissus,  who  did  not  begin  to  flourish  till 
36  years  atler  that  battle. 

t  The  first  sages  were  in  reality  great  politicians, 
who  gave  rules  and  precepts  for  the  government  of 
communities.  Thales  was  the  first  who  carried  his 
speculations  into  physics. 

J  During  the  space  of  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years. 

§  The  Sophists  were  rather  rhetoricians  than  phi- 
losophers, skilled  in  words,  but  superficial  in  know- 
ledge, as  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us.  Protagoras, 
who  flourished  about  the  84th  olympiad,  a  little  before 
the  birth  of  Plato,  was  the  first  who  had  the  appella- 
tioi  of  Sophist.  But  Socrates,  who  was  more  con- 
veriant  in  morality  than  in  politics,  physics,  or  rhet- 
oric, and  who  was  desirous  to  improve  tlie  world  rath- 
er in  practice  than  in  theory,  modestly  look  the  name 
oi  PKilosophos,  i.  e.  a  lover  of  wisdom,  and  not  that  of 
Sophos,  i.  e.  a  sa^e  or  wise  man. 

11  Idomeneus  says,  that  one  morning  Themistocles 
harnessed  fiur  naked  courtezans  in  a  chariot,  and 
made  them  draw  him  across  the  Ceramicus  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people,  who  were  there  assembled  ;  and  that 
at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  were  perfect  strangers 
to  debauchery,  either  in  wine  or  women.  But  if  that 
7ice  was  then  so  little  known  in  .\thens,  how  could 
there  be  found  four  prostitutes  impudent  enough  to  be 
•ipo«ed  in  tb^t  mauner  ? 


ployment,  shewed  him  some  old  galleys  that 
lay  wo.rn  out  and  neglected  on  the  sea  shore, 
just  as  the  populace  neglect  their  leaders, 
when  they  have  no  farther  service  for  them. 

Themistocles  had  an  early  and  violent  in 
clination  for  public  business,  and  was  so 
strongly  smitten  with  the  love  of  glory,  with 
an  ambition  of  the  highest  station,  that  he  in- 
volved himself  in  troublesome  quarrels  with 
persons  of  the  first  rank  and  influence  in  the 
state,  particularly  with  Aristides  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  who  always  opposed  him.  Their 
enmity  began  early,  but  the  cause,  as  Ariston 
the  philosopher  relates,  was  nothing  more 
than  their  regard  for  Ptesileus  of  Teos.  After 
this,  their  disputes  continued  about  public 
affairs;  and  the  dissimilarity  of  their  lives  aqd 
manners  naturally  added  to  it.  Aristides  was 
of  a  mild  temper  and  of  great  probity.  He 
managed  the  concerns  of  government  with  in- 
flexible justice  not  with  a  view  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  people,  or  to  promote  his  own 
glory,  but  solely  for  the  advantage  and  safety 
of  the  state.  He  was,  therefore,  necessarily 
obliged  to  oppose  Themistocles,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  promotion,  because  he  frequently  put 
the  people  upon  unwarrantable  enterprises, 
and  was  ambitious  of  introducing  great  innova- 
tions. Indeed,  Themistocles,  was  so  carried 
away  with  the  love  of  glory,  so  immoderately 
desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  some  great 
action,  that,  though  he  was  very  young  when 
the  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought,  and  when 
the  generalship  of  Miltiades  Mias  every  where 
extolled,  yet  even  then  he  was  observed  to 
keep  much  alone,  to  be  very  pensive,  to  watch 
whole  nights,  and  not  to  attend  the  usual  en 
tertainments: — When  he  was  asked  the  reason 
by  his  friends,  who  wondered  at  the  change, 
he  said.  The  trophies  of  Jyiiltiades  wovid 
not  suffer  him  to  sleep.  While  others  imag- 
ined the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war,  he  considered  it 
as  the  beginning  of  greater  conflicts;*  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  Greece,  he  was  always  pre- 
paring himself  and  the  Athenians  against 
those  conflicts,  because  he  foresaw  them  at  a 
distance.! 

And  in  the  first  place,  whereas  the  Athe- 
nians had  used  to  share  the  revenue  of  the  sil- 
ver mines  of  Laurium  among  themsf  Ives,  he 
alone  had  the  courage  to  make  a  motion  to  the 
people,  that  they  should  divide  them  in  that 
manner  no  longer,  but  build  with  them  a  num- 
ber of  galleys  to  be  employed  in  the  war  against 
the  .^gineta;,  who  then  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  Greece,  and  by  means  of  their  numer- 
ous navy  were  masters  of  the  sea.  By  sea- 
sonably stirring  up  the  resentment  and  emula- 
tion of  his  countrymen  against  these  island 
ersjf  he  the  more  easily  prevailed  with  them 

*  He  did  not  question  but  Darius  would  at  length 
perceive  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Greeks, 
was  to  attack  them  vigorously  by  sea,  ■where  theycoula 
make  the  least  opposition. 

t  The  two  principal  qualifications  of  a  general  are, 
a  quick  and  comprehensive  view  of  what  is  to  be  don* 
upon  any  present  emergency,  and  a  happy  foresight  ol 
what  is  to  come :  Themistocles  possessed  both  theM 
qualifications  in  a  great  degree. 

}  Plutarch  in  this  place  follows  Herodotus.  But 
Thucydides  is  express,  that  Themistocles  availed  him- 
self  of  both  tliese  arguments,  the  appreheusious  whtrb 
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to  provide  themselves  with  ships,  than  if  he 
had  displayed  the  terrors  of  Darius  and  the 
Persians,  who  were  at  a  greater  distance,  and 
of  whose  coining  they  had  no  great  apprehen- 
sions. With  this  money  a  hundred  galleys 
with  three  banks  of  oars  were  built,  whicii 
afterwards  fought  against  Xerxes.  From  this 
step  he  proceeded  to  others,  in  order  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  maritime 
affairs,  and  to  convince  them,  that,  though  by 
land  they  were  not  able  to  cope  with  their 
neighbours,  yet  with  a  naval  force  they  might 
not  only  repel  the  barbarians,  but  hold  all 
Greece  in  subjection.  Thus  of  good  land 
forces,  as  Plato  says,  he  made  them  mariners 
and  seamen,  and  brought  upon  himself  the  as- 
persion of  taking  from  his  countrymen  the 
■pear  and  the  shield,  and  sending  them  to  the 
bench  and  the  oar.  Stesimbrotus  writes,  that 
Themistocles  effected  this  in  spite  oftheoppo- 
■ition  of  Miltiades.  Whether  by  this  proceed- 
ing he  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  .\tlienian 
constitution,  is  a  speculation  not  proper  to  be 
indulged  here.  But  that  the  Greeks  owed  their 
safety  to  these  naval  applications,  and  that 
those  ships  re-established  the  city  of  Athens 
after  it  had  been  destroyed  (to  omit  other 
proofs.)  Xerxes  himself  is  a  sufficient  witness. 
For,  after  his  defeat  at  sea,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  make  head  against  the  Athenians, 
though  his  land  forces  remained  entire;  and  it 
seems  to  me,  that  he  left  Mardonius  rather  to 
prevent  a  pursuit,  than  with  any  hope  of  his 
bringing  Greece  into  subjection. 

Some  authors  write,  that  Themistocles  was 
intent  upon  the  acquisition  of  money,  with  a 
view  to  spend  it  profusely;  and  indeed,  for 
his  frequent  sacrifices,  and  the  splendid  man- 
ner in  which  he  entertained  strangers,  he  had 
need  of  a  large  supply.  Yet  others,  on  the 
contrary,  accuse  him  of  meanness  and  atten- 
tion to  trifles,  and  say  he  even  sold  presents 
that  were  made  him  for  his  table.  Nay,  when 
he  begged  a  colt  of  Philides,  who  was  a  breed- 
er of  horses,  and  was  rei'used,  he  threatened 
he  would  soon  make  a  Trojan  horse  of  his 
hottxe,  enigmatically  hinting,  that  he  would 
raise  up  troubles  and  impeachments  against 
him  from  some  of  his  own  family. 

In  ambition,  however,  he  had  no  equal.  For 
when  he  was  yet  young,  and  but  little  known, 
he  prevailed  upon  Epicles  of  Hermione,  a  per- 
former upon  the  lyre,  much  valued  by  the 
Athenians,  to  practice  at  his  house;  hoping  by 
th:s  means  to  draw  a  great  number  of  peop'e 
thither.  And  when  he  went  to  the  Olympic 
games,  he  endeavoured  to  equal  or  exceed 
Cimon,  in  the  elegance  of  his  table,  the  splen- 
dour of  his  pavilions,  and  other  expenses  of 
his  train.  These  things,  however,  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  Greeks.  They  looked  upon 
them  as  suitable  to  a  young  man  of  a  noble 
family;  but  when  an  obscure  person  set  him- 
self up  so  much  above  his  fortune,  he  gained 

the  Atfienrans  were  under  of  the  return  of  the  Per- 
sians, a.^  well  as  the  war  against  the  .^^ineue.  Indeed 
he  could  nut  neglect  so  powerful  an  inducement  to 
•trengthen  themselves  at  sea,  since,  according  to  Plato, 
accounts  were  daily  brought  of  the  formidable  pre- 
parations of  Darius ;  and,  upon  his  death,  it  appeared 
that  Xerxes  inherited  all  Ui*  Other's  rancour  against 
the  Greeks. 


nothing  by  it  hut  the  imputation  of  vanity.  H« 
exhibited  a  tragedy,*  too,  at  his  own  exf>ense, 
and  gained  the  prize  with  his  tragedians,  at  a 
time  when  those  entertainments  were  pursued 
with  great  avidity  and  emulation.  In  memory 
of  his  success,  he  put  up  this  inscription,  'ITiC' 
mistocles  the  Phrcarian  exhibited  the  tragedy, 
Phrynichiis  composed  it,\  .^idimantus  presidr 
ed.  This  gained  him  popularity;  and  what 
added  to  it,  was  his  charging  his  memory  w;th 
the  names  of  the  citizens;  so  that  he  readily 
called  each  by  his  own.  He  was  an  impartial 
judge,  too,  in  the  causes  that  were  brought  be- 
fore him :  and  Simonides  of  Ceos,|  making  an 
unreasonable  request  to  him  when  archon,  he 
answered,  J\i'cither  woidd  you  be  a  good  poet) 
if  you  transgressed  the  rules  oj'  haimony ;  nor 
I  a  good  magistrate,  iflgrantcdyour  petition 
contrary  to  law.  Another  time  he  rallied  Si» 
monides  for/iis  absurdity  in  abusing  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  inhabited  so  elegant  a  city; 
and  having  his  otcn  picture  drawn,  when  Ae 
hud  so  ill  favoured  an  aspect. 

At  length  having  attained  to  a  great  height 
of  power  and  popularity,  his  faction  prevailed, 
and  he  procured  the  banishment  of  Aristides 
by  what  is  called  the  Ostracism.i^ 

The  Medes  now  preparing  to  invade  Greece 
again,  the  Athenians  considered  who  should 
be  their  general;  and  many  (we  are  told)  think- 
ing the  commission  dangerous,  declined  it.  But 
Epicydes,  the  son  of  Euphemides,  a  man  of 
more  eloquence  than  courage,  and  capable 
witha!  of  being  bribed,  solicited  it,  and  was 
likely  to  be  chosen.  Themistocles,  fearing  the 
consequence  would  be  fatal  to  the  public,  if  the 
choice  fell  upon  Epicides,  prevailed  upon  him 
by  pecuniary  considerations  to  drop  his  pre- 
tensions. 
His  behaviour  is  also  commended  with  res> 


*  Tragedy  at  this  time  was  just  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion ;  and  so  great  a  taste  had  the  Athenians  for  thii 
kind  of  entertainment,  that  the  principal  persons  in 
the  commonwealth  could  not  oblige  tliein  more  than 
by  exhibiting  the  best  tragedy  wiTh  the  most  elegant 
decorations.  Public  prices  were  appointed  for  those 
that  eTccUed  in  this  respect;  and  it  was  matter  of 
great  emulation  to  gain  them. 

t  Phrynichus  was  the  disciple  of  Thespis,  who  wa» 
esteemed  the  inventor  of  tragedy.  He  was  the  first  that 
brought  female  actors  upon  the  stage.  His  chief  playi 
were  .\cta:on,  Alcestis,  and  the  Dauiades.  .£schylus 
was  his  contemporary. 

{  Simonides  celebrated  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis  in  his  poems;  and  was  the  author  of  several 
odes  and  elegies:  some  of  which  are  still  extant  and 
well  known.  He  was  much  in  the  favour  of  Pausaniui 
king  of  Spartz,  and  of  Hiero  king  of  Sicily.  Plato  had 
so  high  an  opinion  of  his  merit,  that  he  gave  him  the 
epithet  of  JJivine.  He  died  in  tlie  first  year  of  the  78lh 
olympiad,  at  almost  ninety  years  of  age;  so  that  he 
was  very  near  fourscore  when  he  described  the  battJs 
of  Sfilamis. 

^  It  is  not  certain  by  whom  the  Ostraciim  was  intro 
duced,  some  say,  by  Pisistratus,  or  rather  by  his  son* 
others,  by  Clisllienes;  and  others  make  it  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Theseus.  By  this,  men  who  became 
powerful  to  such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  the  state  with 
danger,  were  banished  for  ten  years:  and  they  were  to 
quit  the  Athenian  territories  in  ten  days.  The  method 
of  it  was  this:  every  citizen  took  a  piece  of  a  broken 
pot  or  shell,  on  which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  person 
he  would  have  banished.  This  done,  the  magistrate! 
counted  the  shells ;  and,  if  they  amounted  lo  6000, 
sorted  them :  and  the  man  whose  name  was  fouuC  on 
the  greatest  number  of  shelb,  wa<  af  course  exiled  for 
tea  yeari. 
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pect  to  the  interyjreter  who  came  with  the  king 
of  Persia's  ambassadors,  that  were  sent  to  de- 
mand earth  and  water.*  By  a  decree  of  the 
people,  he  put  hiin  to  death,  for  presuming  to 
make  use  of  the  Greek  language  to  express  the 
demands  of  the  barbarians.  To  this  we  may 
add,  his  proceedings  in  the  affair  of  Arthmius 
theZelite;t  who,  at  his  motion,  Avas  declared 
infamous,  with  his  children  and  all  his  poster- 
ity, for  bringing  Persian  gold  into  Greece.  But 
that  which  reduunded  most  of  all  to  his  honour, 
was  his  putting  an  end  to  the  Grecian  wars, 
reconciling  the  several  states  to  each  oiher, 
and  persuading  them  to  lay  aside  their  animos- 
ities during  the  war  with  Persia.  In  this  he 
is  said  to  have  been  much  assisted  by  Chileus 
the  Arcadian. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  command  upon 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  to 
quit  the  city,  to  embark  on  board  their  ships, 
and  to  meet  the  barbarians  at  as  great  a  dis- 
tance from  Greece  as  possible.  But,  many  op- 
posing it,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army,  together  with  the  Lacedemonians,  to 
Tempe,  intending  to  cover  Thessaly,  which 
had  not  as  yet  declared  for  the  Persians.  When 
he  returned  without  effecting  any  thing,  the 
Thessalians  having  embraced  the  king's  party, 
and  all  the  country,  as  far  as  BcEotia,  following 
their  example,  the  Athenians  were  more  willing 
to  hearken  to  his  proposal  to  fight  the  enemy 
at  sea,  and  sent  him  with  a  fleet  to  guard  the 
ftraits  of  Artemisium. J 

When  the  fleets  of  the  several  states  were 
joined,  and  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that 
Eurybiades  should  have  their  chief  command, 
>nd  with  his  Lacedemonians  begin  the  engage- 
ment; the  Athenians,  who  had  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ships  than  all  the  rest  united, §  thought  it 
an  indignity  to  part  with  the  place  of  honour. 
But  Themistocies,  perceiving  the  danger  of  any 
disagreement  at  that  time,  gave  up  the  com- 
mand to  Eurybiades,  and  satisfied  the  Athe- 
nians, by  representing  to  them,  that,  if  they 
behaved  like  men  in  the  war,  the  Grecians 
would  voluntarily  yield  them  the  superiority  for 
the  future.  To  him,  therefore,  Greece  seems 
to  owe  her  preservation,  and  the  Athenians,  in 
particular,  the  distinguished  glory  of  surpass- 
ing their  enemies  in  valour,  and  their  allies  in 
moderation. 

*  This  was  a  domand  of  subnrission.  But  Herodotus 
assures  us,  that  Xerxes  did  not  send  such  an  embassy 
to  the  Athenians  ;  the  ambassadors  of  his  father  Darius 
were  treated  with  great  indignity  wlien  they  made 
that  demand  ;  for  the  Athenians  threw  them  into  a 
ditch,  and  told  them,  There  was  earth  and  water 
enough. 

t  Arthmius  was  of  Zele,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  but 
•ettled  at  Athens.  He  was  not  only  declared  infamous 
for  bringing  in  Persian  gold,  and  endeavouring  to  cor- 
rupt with  it  some  of  the  principal  Athenians,  but  ban- 
bhed  by  sound  of  trumpet.  Vide  ^sclun.  Oral.  cent. 
Ctesivhon. 

X  At  the  same  time  that  the  Greeks  thought  of  de- 
fending the  pass  of  ThermopyliE  by  land,  they  sent  a 
fleet  to  hinder  the  passage  of  the  Tersian  navy  through 
the  straits  of  Euba;a,  which  fleet  rendezvoused  at  Ar- 
temisium. 

tj  Herodotus  tells  us  in  the  beginning  of  his  eighth 
book,  that  the  Athenians  furnished  1-37  vessels,  and 
that  the  whole  comiilimcnt  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
amounted  to  no  more  than  151  ;  of  which  twenty  be- 
longed likewise  to  the  Athcuiaii'  why  had  lent  them 
*^  the  Chalcidians.  I 


The  Persian  fleet  coming  up  to  Aphsta,  Eury- 
biades was  astonished  at  such  an  appearance  of 
ships,  particularly  when  he  was  informed  that 
there  were  two  hundred  more  sailing  round 
Sciathus.  He,  therefore,  was  desirous,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  draw  nearer  to  Greece,  and  to 
keep  close  to  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  where  he 
might  have  an  army  occasionally  to  assist  the 
fleet  j  for  he  considered  the  naval  force  of  the 
Persians  as  invincible.  Upon  this  the  Eubcsans, 
apprehensive  that  the  Greeks  would  forsake 
them,  sent  Pelagon  to  negociate  privately  with 
Themistocies,  and  to  offer  him  a  large  sum  of 
money.  He  took  the  money,  and  gave  it*  (as 
Herodotus  writes)  to  Eurybiades.  Finding 
himself  most  opposed  in  his  designs  by  Archi^ 
teles,  captain  of  the  sacred  galley, ■\  who  had 
not  money  to  pay  his  men,  and  therefore  in- 
tended immediately  to  withdraw;  he  so  incens" 
ed  his  countrymen  against  him,  that  they  went 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  on  board  his  ship,  and 
took  from  him  what  he  had  provided  for  his 
supper.  Architeles  being  much  provoked  at 
this  insult,  Themistocies  sent  him  in  a  chest  a 
quantity  of  provisions,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it 
a  talent  of  silver,  and  desired  him  to  rt^fresh 
himself  that  evening,  and  to  sati-sfy  his  crew 
in  the  morning;  otherwise,  he  would  accuse 
him  to  the  Athenians  of  having  received  >»  bribe 
from  the  enemy.  This  particular  is  mention 
ed  by  Phanias  the  Lesbian. 

Tliough  the  several  engagements^  with  the 
Persian  fleet  in  the  straits  of  Euboea  were 
not  decisive;  yet  they  were  of  great  advantage 
to  the  Greeks,  who  learned  by  experience,  that 
neither  the  number  of  ships,  nor  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  their  ornaments,  nor  the  vaunting 
shouts  and  songs  of  the  barbarians,  have  any 
thing  dreadful  i-n  them  to  men  that  know  how 
to  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  are  determined  to 
behave  gallantly.  These  things  they  were 
taught  to  despise,  when  they  came  to  close  ac- 
tion and  grappled  with  the  foe.  In  this  case 
Pindar's  sentiments  appear  just,  when  he  says 
of  the  fight  at  Artemisium, 

'T  was  then  that  Athens  the  foundation  laid 
Of  Liberty's  fair  structure. 

Indeed,  intrepid  courage   is    the    commence 
ment  of  victory. 

*  According  to  Herodotus,  the  affair  was  thus.  Th# 
Euboeans,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  Eurybiadej 
to  remain  on  their  coast  till  Ihey  could  carry  off  theii 
wives  and  children,  addres.«ed  themselves  to  Themis- 
tocies, and  made  him  a  present  of  ihirty  talents.  He 
took  the  money  ;  and  with  five  talents  bribed  Eurybi- 
ades. Then  Adiamanthus  the  Corinthian,  being  the 
only  commander  who  insisted  on  weii^hing  anchor, 
Themistocies  went  on  board  him,  and  tuld  him  in  feif 
words:  "Adiamanthus,  you  shall  not  abandon  i J  for 
I  will  give  you  a  greater  present  for  doing  your  dutj 
than  the  king  of  the  Medes  would  send  you  for  de 
serling  the  allies."  Which  he  performed  by  sending 
him  three  talents  on  board.  Thus  he  Jid  what  the 
Euboeans  requested,  and  saved  twenty-two  talents  for 
himself. 

t  The  sacreif  galley  was  that  which  the  Alheniani 
sent  every  year  to  Delos,  with  sacritices  for  Apollo; 
and  they  pretend  it  was  the  same  in  which  Theseus 
carried  the  tribute  to  Crete. 

{  They  came  to  three  several  engagements  within 
three  days ;  in  the  last  of  which,  Clineas,  the  father  of 
Aleibiades,  performed  wonders.  He  had,  at  his  owa 
expense,  fitted  out  a  ship  which  carried  two  hundreJ 
men. 
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Arteniisium  is  a  maritime  place  of  Eubtsa, 
to  the  north  of  Hcstiaa.  Over  against  it  lies 
Olizon,  in  the  territory  that  formerly  was  sub- 
ject to  Fhilocletes;  where  there  is  a  small 
temple  of  Diana  of  the  East,  in  the  midst  of 
a  grove  The  temple  is  encircled  with  pillars 
of  white  stone,  which,  when  rubbed  with  the 
hand,  luxs  both  the  colour  and  smell  of  satfron. 
On  one  of  the  pillars  are  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing verses: 

When  on  these  seas  the  sons  of  Athens  conquered 
The  various  powers  of  Asia;  grateful  here 
They  rcar'd  this  temple  to  Diana. 

There  is  a  place  sliil  to  be  seen  upon  this  shore, 
where  there  is  a  large  heap  of  sand,  which,  if 
dug  into,  shews  towards  the  bottom  a  black 
dust  like  ashes,  as  if  some  fire  had  been  there  j 
and  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  in  which 
the  wrecks  of  the  ships,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  were  burned. 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  at  Thermo- 
pylae being  brought  to  Artemisium,*  when  the 
confederates  were  informed  that  Leonidas  was 
slain  there,  and  Xerxes  master  of  the  passages 
by  land,  they  sailed  back  to  Greece;  and  the 
Athenians,  elated  with  their  late  distinguished 
valour,  brought  up  the  rear.  As  Themistocles 
sailed  along  the  coasts,  wherever  he  saw  any 
harbours  or  places  proper  for  the  enemy's  ships 
to  put  in  at,  he  took  such  stones  as  he  happened 
to  find,  or  caused  to  be  brought  thither  for  that 
purpose,  and  set  them  up  in  the  ports  and 
watering  places,  with  the  following  inscription 
engraved  in  large  characters,  and  addressed  to 
the  lonians.  "Let  the  lonians,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, come  over  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they 
are  descended,  and  who  now  risk  their  lives 
for  their  liberty.  If  this  be  impracticable,  let 
them  at  least  perplex  the  barbarians,  and  put 
them  in  disorder  in  time  of  action."  By  this 
he  hoped  either  to  bring  the  lonians  over  to 
his  side,  or  to  sow  discord  among  them,  by 
causing  them  to  be  suspected  by  the  Persians. 

Though  Xerxes  had  passed  through  Doris 
down  to  Phocis,  and  was  burning  and  destroy- 
ing the  Phocian  cities,  yet  the  Greeks  sent 
them  no  succours.  And,  notwithstanding  all 
the  entreaties  the  Athenians  could  use  to  pre- 
vail with  the  confederates  to  repair  with  them 
into  BoEOtia,  and  cover  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
as  they  had  sent  a  fleet  to  Artemisium  to  serve 
the  common  cause,  no  one  gave  ear  to  tiieir  re- 
quest. All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  all  were  determined  to  collect  their 
forces  within  the  7sf/imits,andtobuild  a  wall 
across  it  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Athenians  were 
greatly  incensed  to  see  themselves  thus  be- 
trayed, and,  at  the  same  time,  dejected  and 
discouraged  at  so  general  a  defection.      They 

*  The  last  engagement  at  Thermopyla,  irherein 
Xeries  forcod  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Laccdxmonians,  Thespians,  and  Thebans, 
who  had  been  left  to  guard  them,  happened  on  the 
tame  day  with  the  battle  at  Artemisium  ;  and  the  news 
of  it  was  brought  to  Themistocles  by  an  Athenian  called 
Abronichus.  Though  the  action  at  Thermopylae  had 
Bot  an  immediate  relation  to  Themistocles, yet  it  would 
have  tended  more  to  the  glory  of  that  general,  if  Plu- 
tarch h«d  taken  greater  notice  of  it;  smce  the  advan- 
t>|fe  gained  there  by  Xerxes,  opened  Greece  to  him, 
and  rendered  him  much  more  formidable.  Ther- 
mopyls  is  well  known  to  be  a  narrow  pais  in  the 
■uuiitauu  near  the  £uripuf .  I 


alone  could  not  think  of  glTing  battle  to  so  pro^ 
digious  an  army.  To  quit  tl.e  city,  and  embark 
on  board  their  ships,  was  the  only  expedient  at 
present;  and  this  the  generality  were  very  un- 
willing to  hearken  to,  as  they  could  neither 
have  any  great  ambition  for  victory,  nor  idea 
of  safety,  when  they  had  Icll  the  temples  of 
their  gods  and  the  monuments  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

Themistocles,  perceiving  that  he  could  not 
by  the  force  of  human  reason  prevail  -^th  the 
multitude,*  set  his  machinery  to  woni,  as  a 
poet  would  do  in  a  tragedy,  and  had  recourse 
to  prodigies  and  oracles.  Tlie  prodigy  he 
availed  himself  of,  was  the  disappearing  of  the 
dragon  of  Minerva,  which  at  that  time  quitted 
the  holy  place;  and  the  priftsts  finding  the 
daily  offerings  set  before  it  untouched,  gave  it 
out  among  the  people,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Themistocles,  that  the  goddess  had  forsaken 
the  city,  and  that  she  oflered  to  conduct  them 
to  sea.  Moreover,  by  way  of  explaining  to 
the  people  an  oracle  then  received,!  he  told 
them  that,  by  wooden  tealls,  there  could  not 
possibly  be  any  thing  meant  but  ships;  and  that 
Apollo,  now  calling  Salamis  divine,  not  wretch' 
ed  and  U7\fortunate,  as  formerly,  signified  by 
such  an  epithet,  that  it  would  be  productive 
of  some  great  advantage  to  Greece.  His 
counsels  prevailed,  and  he  proposed  a  decree, 
that  the  city  should  be  left  to  the  protection  of 
Minerva,J  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Athe- 
nians; that  the  young  men  should  go  on  board 
the  ships;  and  that  every  one  should  pro- 
vide as  well  as  he  possibly  could  for  the 
safety  of  the  children,  the  women,  and  the 
slaves. 

When  this  decree  was  made,  most  of  the 
Athenians  removed  their  parents  and  wives  to 
TrcEzene,§  where  they  were  received  with  a 
generous  hospitality.  The  Troezenians  came 
to  a  resolution  to  maintain  them  at  the  public 
expense,  for  which  purpose  they  allowed  each 
of  them  two  oboli  a  day;  they  permitted  the 
children  to  gather  fruit  wherever  they  pleased, 
and   provided  for   their  education   by  paying 


*  He  prevailed  so  effectually  at  last,  that  the  Athen- 
ians stoned  Cyrisilus,  an  orator,  who  vehemently  op- 
posed him,  and  urged  all  the  conimrn  topics  of  love  to 
the  place  of  one's  birth,  and  the  alTcction  to  wives  and 
helpless  infants.  The  women  too,  to  shew  how  far 
they  were  from  desiring  that  the  cause  of  Greece 
should  suffer  for  them,  stoned  his  wife. 

t  This  was  the  second  oracle  wliich  the  Atheniai 
deputies  received  from  Aristonice  priestess  of  ApoUa 
Many  were  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  walls  of  wood 
which  she  advised  them  tohare  recourse  to,  was  mean* 
ihe  citadel,  because  it  was  palisaded;  but  others  though 
it  could  intend  nothing  but  ships.  The  mainiaiuers  o. 
the  former  opinion  urged  against  such  as  supporte4 
the  latter,  that  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  oracle  wai 
directly  against  him, and  that,  without  question  it  por- 
tended the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Salk* 
mis.  Themistocles  alleged  in  answer,  that  if  the  ora- 
cle had  intended  to  foretell  the  destruction  of  the 
.Athenians,  it  would  not  have  called  it  the  divine  Sala- 
mis, but  the  unhappy  ;  and  that  whereas  the  unfortu- 
nate in  the  oracle  were  styled  tlie  sons  of  women,  it 
could  mean  no  other  than  the  Persians,  who  were  scaiw 
dalously  effeminate.     Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  143,  144. 

{  But  how  was  this  when  he  had  belbre  told  the 
people  that  Minerva  had  forsaken  tlic.  city.' 

fj  Theseus,  the  great  hero  iu  Athenian  historjr  yna 
originally  of  Tr(ezeuc. 
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their  tutors.     This   order   was   procured   by 
Nicagoras. 

As  the  treasu<-y  of  Athens  was  then  but  low, 
Aristotle  informs  us  that  the  court  of  Jlreopa- 
gus  distributed  to  every  man  who  took  part  Ln 
the  expedition  eight  drachmas;  which  was  the 
principal  means  of  manning  the  fleet.  But 
Clidemus  ascribes  this  also  to  a  stratagem  of 
Themistocles;  for,  he  tells  us,  tha^,  when  the 
\thenians  went  down  to  the  harbour  of  Pirajus, 
the  JEgis  was  lost  from  the  statue  of  Minerva; 
and  'Aemistocles,  as  he  ransacked  every 
thing,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  it,  found 
large  sums  of  money  hid  among  the  baggage, 
which  he  applied  to  the  public  use;  and  out  of 
it  all  necessaries  were  provided  for  the  fleet. 

The  embarkation  of  the  people  of  Athens 
was  a  very  affecting  scene.  What  pity!  what 
admiration  of  the  firmness  of  those  men,  who. 
Bending  their  parents  and  families  to  a  distant 
place,  unmoved  with  the.r  cries,  their  tears, 
or  embraces,  had  the  fortitude  to  leave  the 
city,  and  embark  for  Salamis  !  What  greatly 
heightened  the  distress,  was  the  number  of 
citizens  whom  they  were  forced  to  leave  be- 
hind, because  of  their  extreme  old  age.*  And 
Bome  emotions  of  tenderness  were  due  even 
to  the  tame  domestic  animals,  which,  running 
to  the  shore,  with  lamentable  bowlings,  ex- 
pressed their  affection  and  regret  for  the  per- 
sons tkat  had  fed  them.  One  of  these,  a  dog 
that  belonged  to  Xanthippus,  the  father  of 
Pericles,  unwilling  to  be  left  behind,  is  said  to 
have  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  swam  by 
tlie  side  of  the  ship,  till  it  reached  Salamis, 
where,  quite  speni  with  toil,  it  died  immedi- 
ately. And  they  shew  us  to  this  day,  a  place 
called  Synos  Seina,  where  they  tell  us  that 
dog  was  buried. 

To  these  great  actions  of  Themistocles  may 
be  added  the  following:  He  perceived  that 
Aristides  was  much  regretted  by  the  people, 
who  were  apprehensive  that  out  of  revenge  he 
might  join  the  Persians,  and  do  great  prejudice 
to  the  cause  of  Greece;  he  therefore  caused  a 
decree  to  be  made,  that  all  who  had  been 
banished  only  for  a  time,  should  have  leave 
to  return,  and  by  their  counsel  and  valour  as- 
sist their  fellow-citizens  in  the  preservation  of 
their  country. 

Eurybiades,  by  reason  of  the  dignity  of 
Sparta,  had  the  command  of  the  fleet;  but,  as 
he  was  apprehensive  of  the  danger,t  he  pro- 
posed to  set  sail  for  the  Isthmus,  and  fix  his 
station  near  the  Peloponnesian  army.  The- 
mistocles, however  opposed  it;  and  the  account 
we  have  of  the  conference  on  that  occasion 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  When  Eurybiades 
8aid,:t  "Do  not  you  know,  Themistocles,  that 

*  In  this  description  we  find  strong  traces  of  Plutarch's 
humanitj-  and  good  nature. 

t  It  does  not  appear  that  Eurybiades  wanted  cour- 
age. Alter  Xerxes  had  gained  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
confederate  fleet  assembled  in  council,  (except  those  of 
Athens.)  that  their  only  resource  was  to  build  a  strong 
wall  across  the  Isthmus,  and  to  defend  Peloponnessus 
against  the  Persiais.  Besides,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  weie  impartial  judges  of  men  and  things,  gave  the 
mlm  of  valour  to  Eurybiades,  and  that  of  prudence  to 
Themistocles. 

}  Herodotus  says,  this  conversation  passed  between 
Adiamanthus,  general  of  the  Corinlhiaiis,  and  Them- 


in  the  public  games,  such  as  rise  up  befora 
their  turn,  are  chastised  for  it.'"  "Yes," 
answered  Themistocles;  "yet  such  as  are  left 
behind  never  gain  the  crown  "  Eurybiades, 
upon  this,  lifting  up  his  staff,  as  if  he  intend- 
ed to  strike  him,  Thomistocles  £aid,  "Strike, 
if  you  please,  but  hear  me."  The  Lacedae- 
monians admiring  his  command  of  temper, 
bade  him  speak  what  he  had  to  say ;  and  The- 
mistocles was  leading  him  back  to  the  subject, 
when  one  of  the  officers  thus  interrupted 
him :  "It  ill  becomes  you  who  have  no  city,  to 
advise  us  to  quit  our  habitations  and  abandon 
our  country."  Themistocles  retorted  upon 
him  thus:  "Wretch  that  thou  art,  we  have  in- 
deed left  our  walls  and  houses,  not  choosing, 
for  the  sake  of  those  inanimate  things,  to  be- 
come slaves;  yet  we  have  still  the  most  re 
spectable  city  of  Greece  in  these  two  hundred 
ships,  which  are  here  ready  to  defend  you,  if 
you  will  give  them  leave.  But  if  you  forsake 
and  betray  us  a  second  time,  Greece  shall  soon 
find  the  Athenians  possessed  of  as  free  a  city,* 
and  as  valuable  a  country  as  that  which  they 
have  quitted."  These  words  struck  Eurybiades 
with  the  apprehension  that  the  Athenians  might 
fall  off  from  him.  We  are  told  also,  that  as  a 
certain  Eretrian  was  attempting  to  speak,  The- 
mistocles said,  "What!  have  you,  too,  some- 
thing to  say  about  war,  who  are  like  the  fish 
that  has  a  sword,  hut  no  heart." 

While  Themistocles  was  thus  maintaining 
his  arguments  upon  deck,  some  tell  us  an  owl 
was  seen  flying  to  the  right  of  the  fleet,t  which 
came  and  perched  upon  the  shrouds.  This 
omen  determined  the  confederates  to  accede 
to  his  opinion,  and  to  prepare  for  a  sea  fight. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  enemy's  fleet  appear  ad- 
vancing towards  the  harbour  of  Phalerius  in 
Attico,  and  covering  all  the  neighbouring 
coasts,  while  Xerxes  himself  was  seen  march- 
ing his  land  forces  to  the  shore,  than  the 
Greeks,  struck  with  the  sight  of  such  prodigious 
armaments,  began  to  forget  the  counsel  ot 
Themistocles,  and  the  Peloponnesians  once 
more  looked  towards  the  Isthmus.  Nay,  they 
resolved  to  set  sail  that  very  night,  and  such 
orders  were  given  to  all  the  pilots.  Themisto- 
cles, greatly  concerned  that  the  Greeks  were 
going  to  give  up  the  advantage  of  their  station 
in  the  straits,}:  and  to  retire  to  their  respective 
countries,  contrived  that  stratagem  which  was 
put  in  execution  by  Sicinus.  This  Sicinus  was 
of  Persian  extraction,  and  a  captive,  but  much 
attached  to  Themistocles,  and  the  tutor  of  his 

ijtocles ;  but  Plutarch  relates  it  with  more  probability 
of  Eurybiades,  who  was  commander  in  chief. 

*  The  address  of  Themisloclcs  is  very  much  to  be 
admired.  If  Eurybiades  was  really  induced  by  hii 
fears  to  return  to  the  Isthmus,  the  Athenian  took  a 
right  method  to  remove  those  fears,  by  suggesting 
greater ;  for  what  other  free  country  could  he  mtimata 
that  the  people  of  Athens  would  acquire,  but  that, 
when  driven  from  their  own  city,  in  their  distress  and 
despair,  they  might  seize  the  state  of  Sparta. 

t  The  owl  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  the  protectren 
of  the  Athenians. 

\  If  the  confederates  had  quitted  the  Siraits  of  Sala- 
mis, where  they  could  equal  the  Persians  in  the  line 
of  battle,  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were  in  that  island, 
must  have  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy ;  and  the 
Persians  would  have  found  an  ojien  sea  oii  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian coast,  where  Ihey  could  act  with  all  their 
force  agains'  (he  ships  of  tlie  allies. 
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tkildren.  On  this  occasion  Thcmistocles  sent 
kiin  privately  to  the  king  of  Persia,  with  orders 
lo  tell  him,  that  the  commander  of  the  Athe- 
nians, having  espoused  his  interest,  was  the 
first  to  inform  him  of  the  intended  flight  of  the 
Greeks;  and  that  he  exhorted  him  not  to  suffer 
them  to  escape;  but  while  thev  were  in  this 
confusion,  and  at  a  distance  trom  their  land 
forces,  to  attack  and  destroy  their  whole  army. 

Xeries  look  this  information  kindly,  suppos- 
ing it  to  proceed  from  friendship,  and  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  to  his  officers,  with  two 
hundred  ships,  to  surround  all  the  passages, 
and  to  enclose  the  islands,  that  none  of  the 
Greeks  might  escape,  and  then  to  follow  with 
the  rest  of  the  ships  at  their  leisure.  Aristides, 
the  son  of  Lysimachus,  was  the  first  that  per- 
ceived tills  motion  of  the  enemy;  and  though 
he  was  not  in  friendship  with  Themistoclcs, 
but  had  been  banished  by  his  means,  (as  has 
been  related,)  he  went  to  him,  and  told  him 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy.*  Thc- 
mistocles, knowing  his  probity,  and  charmed 
with  his  coming  to  give  this  intelligence,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  affair  of  Sicinus,  and 
entreated  him  to  lend  his  assistance  to  keep 
the  Greeks  in  their  station;  and,  as  they  had 
a  confidence  in  his  honour,  to  persuade  them 
to  come  to  an  engagement  in  the  straits.  Aris- 
tidea  approved  the  proceedings  of  Themisto- 
clcs, and  going  to  the  other  admirals  and  cap- 
tains, encouraged  tliem  to  engage.  While  they 
hardly  gave  credit  to  his  report,  a  Tenian  gal- 
ley, commanded  by  Panetius,  came  over  from 
the  enemy  to  bring  the  same  account;  so  that 
indignation,  added  to  necessity,  excited  the 
Greeks  to  their  combat  .f 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  Xerxes  sat  dovm  on 
an  eminence  to  view  the  fleet  and  its  order  of 
oattle.  He  placed  himsell',  as  Phanodemus 
writes,  above  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where 
the  isle  of  Salainis  is  separated  from  Attica  by 
a  narrow  frith;  but  according  to  Acestodorus, 
on  the  confines  of  Megara,  upon  a  spot  called 
Kerata,  the  horns.  He  was  seated  on  a 
Jironc  of  gold,J  and  had  many  secretaries  about 
him,  whosf!  business  it  was  to  write  down  tlie 
particulars  of  the  action. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Themistoclcs  was  sa- 
crificing on  the  deck  of  the  admiral-galley, 
three  captives  were  brought  to  him  of  uncom- 
mon beauty,  elegantly  attired,  and  set  off  with 


*  Aridides  was  not  then  in  the  confederate  fleet^bul 
in  the  isle  of  ^gina,  from  whence  he  sailed  by  night, 
with  great  hazard,  through  the  Persian  deet,  to  carry 
this  intelligence. 

f  The  different  conduct  of  the  Spartans  and  the 
Athenians  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  shew  how  much 
superior  the  accommodating  laws  of  Solon  v/ere  to  the 
austere  discipline  of  Lycurgus.  Indeed,  while  the 
institulious  of  the  latter  remained  in  force,  the  Lacc- 
daeiiK>nians  were  the  greatest  of  all  people.  But  that 
was  impossible.  The  atierity  of  Lycurgus's  legislation 
naturally  tended  to  dcs'roy  It.  >or  was  this  alt.  From 
the  extrimes  of  abstemious  hardships,  the  next  step 
tras  not  tu  a  moderate  enjoyment  of  life,  but  to  all  the 
iiecntiousiicss  of  the  most  ctfeminate  luxury.  The  laws 
of  Lycurgus  made  men  of  the  Spartan  women  ;  when 
they  were  broken,  thty  made  women  of  the  men. 

t  This  Ihruiie  or  seat,  whether  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
both,  was  lakin  and  carried  to  Athens,  vrhere  it  was 
eor»icraird  in  the  ttmple  of  the  Mineria,  with  the 
golden  sabre  u:'  M;irdouius,  which  was  taken  vAer- 
irard*  iu  the  buttle  of  Platxa. 


golden  ornaments.  They  were  said  to  be  tha 
sons  of  Aularctus  and  Sandace,  sister  to  Xerx- 
es. Euphrantide,  the  soothsayer,  casting  his  eye 
upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  a  bright  flame  blazed  out  from  the  victims,* 
while  a  sneezing  was  heard  from  the  right, 
took  Themistoclcs  by  the  hand,  and  ordered 
that  the  three  youths  should  be  consecrated 
and  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  Umestcs;\  for  by 
this  means  the  Greeks  might  be  assured  not 
only  of  safety,  but  victory. 

Themistoclcs  was  astonished  at  the  strange- 
ness and  cruelty  of  the  order;  but  the  multi- 
tude, who,  in  great  and  pressing  difliculties, 
trust  ratlier  to  absurd  than  rational  methods, 
invoked  the  god  with  one  voice,  and  leading 
the  captives  to  the  altar,  insisted  upon  their 
being  offered  up,  as  the  soothsayer  had  direct- 
ed. This  particular  we  have  from  Phanias  the 
Lesbian,  a  man  not  unversed  in  letters  and 
philosophy. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  Persian  ships,  th« 
poet  ^schylus  speaks  of  it,  in  his  tragedy  en- 
titled Persx,  as  a  matter  he  was  well  assured 
of: 

A  thousand  ships  (for  well  I  know  the  number) 

The  Persian  flag  obey'd  :  two  hundred  more 

And  seven,  o'erspread  the  seas. 

The  Athenians  had  only  one  hundred  arid 
eighty  galleys;  each  carried  eighteen  men  that 
fought  upon  deck,  four  of  whom  were  archers, 
and  the  rest  heavy  armed. 

If  Themistoclcs  was  happy  in  choosing  a 
place  for  action,  he  was  no  less  so  in  taking 
advantage  of  a  proper  time  for  it;  for  he  would 
not  engage  the  enemy  till  that  time  of  day 
when  a  brisk  wind  usually  arises  from  the  sea, 
which  occasions  a  high  surf  in  the  ihannel. 
This  was  no  inconvenience  to  the  Grecian 
vessels,  which  were  low  built  and  well  com- 
pacted; but  a  very  great  one  to  the  Persian 
ships,  which  had  high  sterns  and  lofty  decks, 
and  were  heavy  and  unwieldv;  for  it  caused 
them  to  veer  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  sides 
were  exposed  to  the  Greeks,  who  attacked 
thein  furiously.  During  the  whole  dispute, 
great  attention  was  given  to  the  motions  of 
Thcmistocles,  as  it  was  beheved  he  knew  best 
how  to  proceed.  Ariamenes,  the  Persian  ad- 
miral, a  man  of  distinguished  honour,  and  by 
far  the  bravest  of  the  king's  brothers,  directed 
his  mancBUvres  chiefly  against  him.  His  ship 
was  very  tall,  and  from  thence  he  threw  darta 
and  shot  forth  arrows  as  from  tlie  walls  of  a 
castle.  But  Amiuias  the  Decelean,  and  Sosi- 
rles  the  Pcdian,  who  sailed  in  one  bottom,  bore 
down  upon  him  with  their  prow,  and  both  ships 
meeting,  they  were  fastened  together  by  means 
of  their  brazen  boaks;  when  Ariamenes  board- 
ing their  galley,  they  received  him  with  their 

*  A  bright  flame  was  always  considered  as  a  fortu- 
nate omen,  whether  it  were  a  real  one  issuing  from  an 
attar,  or  a  seeming  one,  (what  we  call  shell-lire,)  from 
(he  head  of  a  living  perjon.  Virgil  mentions  one  of 
the  latter  sort,  which  appeared  about  the  head  of  Julus 
and  Kloru«,  another  that  was  seen  about  the  head  of 
Servius  Tullius.  A  sneezing  on  the  right  hand,  too, 
was  deemed  a  lucky  omen  both  by  the  Greeks  and 
L;iiiiis. 

t  In  the  same  manner,  Chios,  Tenedos,  and  Lesbos 
iiflVred  liuinan  sacrifices  to  Bacchus,  suruamed  Omo 
dins.  Bui  Itiis  is  the  sole  instance  we  know  of  amoo^ 
the  AUicuiaiis. 
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pikes,  and  pushed  him  into  the  sea.  Artemi- 
sia* knew  the  body  amongst  others  that  were 
floating  with  the  wreck,  and  carried  it  to 
Xerxes. 

While  the  fight  was  thus  raging,  we  are  told 
a  great  hght  appeared,  as  from  Eleusis;  and 
loud  sounds  and  voices  were  heard  through  all 
the  plain  of  Thriasia  to  the  sea,  as  of  a  great 
number  of  people  carrying  the  mystic  symbols 
of  Bacchus  in  procession  .f  A  cloud,  too, 
seemed  to  rise  from  among  the  crowd  that 
made  this  noise,  and  to  ascend  by  degrees,  till 
it  fell  upon  the  galleys.  Other  phantoms  also, 
and  apparitions  of  armed  men,  they  thought 
they  saw,  stretching  out  their  hands  from 
^gina  before  the  Grecian  fleet.  These  they 
conjectured  to  be  the  ^acidgs,^  to  whom,  be- 
fore the  battle,  they  had  addressed  their  pray- 
ers for  succour. 

The  first  man  tnat  took  a  ship  was  an  Athe- 
nian named  Lycomedes  captain  of  a  galley, 
who  cut  down  the  ensigns  from  the  enemy's 
fhip,  and  consecrated  them  to  the  laurelled 
Apollo.  As  the  Persians  could  come  up  in  the 
Btraits  but  few  at  a  time,  and  often  put  each 
other  in  confusion,  the  Greeks  equalling  them 
in  the  line,  fought  them  till  the  evening,  when 
they  broke  them  entirely,  and  gained  that  sig- 
nal and  complete  victory,  than  which  (as  Simo- 
nid^  says)  no  other  naval  achievement,  either 
of  the  Greeks  or  barbarians,  ever  was  more 
glorious.  This  success  was  owing  to  the  val- 
our, indeed,  of  all  the  confederates,  but  chiefly 
to  the  sagacity  and  conduct  of  Themisto- 
cles.§ 

After  the  battle,  Xerxes,  full  of  indignation 
at  his  disappointment,  attempted  to  join  Sala- 
mis  to  the  continent,  by  a  mole  so  well  se- 
cured, that  his  land  forces  might  pass  over  it 
into  the  island,  and  that  he  might  shut  up  the 
pass  entirely  against  the  Greeks.  At  the  same 
time,  Themistocles,  to  sound  Aristides,  pre- 
tended it  was  his  own  opinion  that  they  should 
sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  break  down  the 
bridge  of  ships:  "For  so,"  says  he,  "we  may 
take  Asia,   without  stirring  out  of  Europe." 

*  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  distinguished 
herself  above  all  the  rest  of  the  Persian  forces,  her 
ships  being  the  last  that  fled  ;  which  Xerxes  observing, 
cried  out,  that  the  men  behaved  like  women,  and  the 
■women  with  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  men.  The 
Athenians  were  so  incensed  against  her,  that  they  offer- 
ed a  reward  of  ten  thousand  drachmas  to  any  one  that 
ehould  take  her  alive.  This  princess  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  Artemisia  who  was  the  wife  of 
Mausolas,  king  of  Caria. 

f  Herodotus  says,  these  voices  were  heard,  and  this 
Tision  icen,  some  days  before  the  battle,  while  the 
Persian  land  forces  were  ravaging  the  territories  of 
Attica.  Dicsus,  an  Athenian  exile,  (who  hoped  therc- 
Dy  to  procure  a  mitigation  of  his  country's  fate,)  was 
he  first  that  observed  the  thing,  and  carried  an  account 
of  it  to  Xerxes. 

\  A  vessel  had  been  sent  to  iEgina  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  jKcus  and  his  descendants.  Mcaa  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  had  been  king  of  ^gina.  He 
was  so  remarkable  for  his  justice,  that  his  prayers, 
•whilst  he  lived,  are  said  to  have  procured  great  advan- 
tages to  the  Greeks:  and,  after  his  death,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  judges  in 
the  infernal  regions. 

^  In  this  battle,  which  was  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble we  find  in  history,  the  Grecians  lost  forty  ships, 
and  the  Persians  two  hundred,  beside  a  great  manv 
aiore  tkat  were  taken. 


Aristides*  did  not  in  the  least  relish  his  propo- 
sal, but  answered  him  to  this  purpose:  "Titt 
now  we  have  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  im- 
mersed in  luxury;  but  if  we  shut  him  up  in 
Greece,  and  drive  him  to  necessity,  he  who  is 
master  of  such  prodigious  forces,  will  no  long- 
er sit  under  a  golden  canopy,  and  be  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  the  war,  but, 
awaked  by  danger,  attempting  every  thing, 
and  present  every  where,  he  will  coriect  his 
past  errors,  and  follow  counsels  better  calcu- 
lated for  success.  Instead,  therefore,  of  break- 
ing that  bridge,  we  should,  if  possible  provide 
another,  that  he  may  retire  the  sooner  out  of 
Europe."  "If  that  is  the  case,  said  Themis- 
tocles, "we  must  all  consider  and  contrive  how 
to  put  him  upon  the  most  speedy  retreat  out  of 
Greece." 

This  being  resolved  upon,  he  sent  one  of 
the  king's  eunuchs,  whom  he  found  among  the 
prisoners,  Arnaces  by  name,  to  acquaint  him, 
"That  the  Greeks,  since  their  victory  at  sea, 
were  determined  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
destroy  the  bridge;  but  that  Themistocles,  in 
care  for  the  king's  safety,  advised  him  to  hasten 
towards  his  own  seas,  and  pass  over  into  Asia, 
while  his  friend  endeavoured  to  find  out  pre- 
tences of  delay,  to  prevent  the  confederates 
from  pursuing  him."  Xerxes,  terrified  at  the 
news,  retired  with  the  greatest  prccipitation.f 
How  prudent  the  management  of  Themisto- 
cles and  Aristides  was,  Mardonius  afforded  a 
proof,  when,  with  a  small  part  of  the  king's 
forces,  he  put  the  Greeks  in  extreme  danger  of 
losing  all,  in  the  battle  of  Plataia. 

Keredotus  tells  us,  that,  among  the  cities, 
^gina  bore  away  the  palm;  but  among  the 
commanders,  Themistocles,  in  spite  of  envy, 
was  universally  allowed  to  have  distinguished 
himself  most.  For,  when  they  came  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  every  officer  took  a  billet  from 
the  altar,t  to  inscribe  upon  it  the  names  of 
those  that  had  done  the  best  service,  every  one 
put  himself  in  the  first  place,  and  Themistocles 
in  the  second.  The  Lacedaemonians,  having 
conducted  him  to  Sparta,  adjudged  Eurybiades 
the  prize  of  valour,  and  Themistocles  that  of 
wisdom,  honouring  each  with  a  crown  of  olive. 
They  likewise  presented  the  latter  with  the 
handsomest  chariot  in  the  city,  and  order- 
ed three  hundred  of  their  youth  to  attend 
him  to  the  borders.  At  the  next  Olympic 
games,  too,  we  are  told,  that,  as  soon  as  The- 
mistocles appeared  in  the  ring,  the  cham- 
pions were  overlooked  by  the  spectators,  who 

*  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  not  Aristides,  bnt 
Eurybiades,  who  made  this  reply  to  Themistocles. 

t  Xerxes,  having  left  Mardonius  in  Greece  with  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  marched  with 
the  rest  towards  Thrace,  in  order  to  cross  the  Helles- 
pont. As  no  provisions  had  been  prepared  beforehand, 
his  army  underwent  great  hardships  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  march,  which  lasted  five  and-forty  days. 
The  king,  finding  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  pur- 
sue their  route  so  expeditiously  as  he  desired,  advanced 
with  a  small  retinue  ;  but,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Hel- 
lespont, he  found  his  bridge  of  boats  broken  down  by 
the  violence  of  the  storms,  and  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  crossing  over  in  a  fishing  boat.  From  tb« 
Hellespont  he  continued  his  flight  to  Sardis. 

}  The  altar  of  Neptune.  This  solemnity  was  de- 
signed to  make  them  give  their  judgment  impartiallv 
as  in  the  presence  of  the  gods. 
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kept  their  eyes  npon  him  all  the  day,  and 
pointed  him  out  to  strangers  with  the  utmost 
admimtion  and  applause.  This  incense  was 
extremely  grateful  to  him; and  he  acknowledg- 
ed to  his  friends,  that  he  llien  reaped  the  fruit 
of  his  labours  for  Greece. 

Indeed,  he  was  naturally  very  ambitious;  if 
we  may  form  a  conclusion  from  his  memorable 
acts  and  sayings. 

For,  when  elected  admiral  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, he  would  not  despatch  any  business,  wheth- 
er public  or  private,  singly,  but  put  off  all  af- 
fairs to  the  day  he  was  to  embark,  that  having 
a  great  deal  to  do,  he  might  appear  with  the 
greatest  dignity  and  importance. 

One  day,  as  he  was  looking  upon  the  dead 
bodies  cast  up  by  the  sea,  and  saw  a  number 
of  chains  of  gold  and  braceleis  upon  them,  he 
passed  by  them,  and  turning  to  his  friend,  said, 
J'akc  these  things  for  yourself,  for  you  are 
not  Themistocles. 

To  Antiphates,  who  had  formerly  treated 
him  with  disdain,  but  in  his  glory  made  his 
court  to  him,  he  said.  Young  man  tee  arc 
both  come  to  our  senses  at  the  same  time, 
though  a  little  too  late. 

He  used  to  say,  "  The  Athenians  paid  him 
no  honour  or  sincere  respect;  but  when  a 
storm  arose,  or  danger  appeared,  they  sheltered 
tliemselves  under  him,  as  under  a  plane-tree, 
which,  when  the  weather  was  fair  again,  they 
Would  rob  of  its  leaves  and  branches." 

When  one  of  Seriphus  told  him,  "  He  was 
not  so  much  honoured  for  his  own  sake,  but 
for  his  country's."  "True,"  answered  Themis- 
tocles, "  for  neither  should  I  have  been  greatly 
distinguished  if  1  had  been  of  Seriphus,  nor 
you,  if  you  had  been  an  Athenian." 

Another  otficer,  who  thought  he  had  done 
tlie  state  some  service,  setting  himself  up 
against  Themistocles,  and  venturing  to  com- 
pare his  own  exploits  with  his,  he  answered 
nim  with  this  fable  :  "  There  once  happened  a 
dispute  between  the  feast  day,  and  the  day 
lifter  the  feast :  Says  the  day  after  the  feast,  I 
am  full  of  bustle  and  trouble,  whereas,  with 
vou,  folks  enjoy,  at  their  ease,  every  thing  ready 
provided.  You  say  right,  says  the^easr  day,  but 
if  I  had  not  been  before  you,  you  would  not 
have  been  at  all.  So,  had  it  not  been  for  me, 
then  where  wo^ddyou  have  been  note?"* 

His  son  being  master  of  his  mother,  and  by 
her  means  of  him,  he  said,  laughing,  "  this 
child  is  greater  than  any  man  in  Greece;  for 
the  Athenians  command  the  Greeks,  I  com- 
mand the  Athenians,  his  mother  conamands  me, 
and  he  commands  his  mother." 

As  he  loved  to  be  particular  in  every  thing, 
when  he  happened  to  sell  a  farm,  he  ordered 
the  crier  to  add,  that  it  had  a  good  neighbour. 
Two  citizens,  courting  his  daughter,  he  pre- 
ferred the  worthy  man  to  the  ricli  one,  and  as- 
signed this  reason,  He  had  rather  she  should 
have  a  man  without  money,  than  money 
tcithout  a  man  Such  was  the  pointed  man- 
ner in  which  he  often  expressed  himself.f 

•  There  is  the  genuine  Allie  salt  in  most  of  these 
retorU  and  observations  of  Themistocles.  His  wit 
teems  to  ha\e  been  equal  to  bis  loiliiary  and  political 
cspacity. 

t  Cicero  has  preserved  another  of  his  sayings,  which 
deserves  uientioning.  When  Simonides  offered  to 
teach  Themistocles  tlie  art  of  memory,  he  auweied, 


After  the  great  actions  we  have  related,  hia 
next  enterprise,  was  to  rebuild  and  fortify  the 
city  of  Athens. — Theopompus  tells  us,  he  brib" 
ed'the  Lacedaemonian  Ephori,  that  they  might 
not  opixise  it;  but  most  historians  say,  he  over- 
reached thein.  He  was  sent,  it  seems,  on  pre- 
tence of  an  embassy  to  Sparta.  The  Spartans 
complained,  that  the  Athenians  were  fortify- 
ing their  city,  and  the  governor  of  jEgina,  who 
was  come  for  that  purpose,  supported  the  accu- 
sation. But  Themistocles  absolutely  denied  it, 
and  challenged  them  to  send  proper  persons  to 
.■\thens  to  inspect  the  walls;  at  once  gaining 
time  for  finishing  them,  and  contriving  to  have 
hostages  at  Athens  for  his  return.  The  event  an 
swered  his  expectation.  For  the  Laceda;moni 
aus,  when  as-sured  how  the  fact  stood,  dissem- 
bled their  resentment,  and  let  him  go  with  im- 
punity. 

Alter  this,  he  built  and  fortified  the  Pirseus, 
(having  observed  the  conveniency  of  that  har- 
bour;) by  which  means  he  gave  the  city  every 
maritime  accommodation.  In  this  respect  his 
politics  were  very  different  from  those  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Athens.  They,  we  are  told, 
used  their  endeavours  to  draw  the  attention  of 
their  subjects  from  the  business  of  navigation, 
that  they  might  turn  it  entirely  to  the  culture  of 
the  ground:  and  to  this  purpose  they  published 
the  fable  of  the  contention  between  INIinerva 
and  Neptune  for  the  patronage  of  Attica,  when 
the  former,  by  producing  an  olive  tree  before 
the  judges,  gained  her  cause.  Themistocles 
did  not  bring  the  Piraeus  into  the  city,  as  Aris- 
tophanes the  comic  poet  would  have  it;  but  he 
joined  the  city  by  a  line  of  communication  to 
the  Pira;us,  and  the  land  to  the  sea.  This 
measure  strengthened  the  people  against  the 
nobility,  and  made  them  bolder  and  more  un- 
tractable,  as  power  came  with  wealth  into  the 
hands  of  masters  of  ships,  mariners,  and  pilots. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  oratory  in  Fnyx,  which 
was  built  to  front  the  sea,  was  afterwards 
turned  by  the  thirty  tyrants  towards  the  land:* 
for  they  believed  a  maritime  power  inclinable 
to  a  democracy,  whereas  persons  employed  in 
agriculture  would  be  less  uneasy  under  an  oli- 
garchy. 

Themistocles  had  something  still  greater  in 
view  for  strengthening  the  Athenians  by  sea. 
After  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  w  hen  the  Grecian 
fleet  was  gone  into  the  harbour  of  PagasiE  to 
winter,  be  acijuaiated  the  citizens  in  lull  as- 
sembly, "That  he  had  hit  upon  a  design  which 
might  "greatly  contribute  to  their  advantage,  btit 
it  was  not  tit  to  be  communicated  to  their 
whole  body."  The  Athenians  ordered  him  to 
communicate  it  to  Aristidcs  only,t  and,  if  he 
approve<l  of  it,  to  put  it  in  execution.  The- 
mistocles then  informed  him,  "That  he  had 
thoughts  of  burning  the  confederate  fleet  at 
Pagasx'."  Upon  which,  .\nstides  went  and 
declared  to  the  peopie.  '-That  the  enterprise 
which  Themistocles  proposed  was  indeed  the 

^k .'  Ttither  teach  me  the  art  off</rz£itins, :  for  I  often 
remember  whet  J  would  not,  utid  i.nni/' forget  what 
J  would. 

'  The  thirty  tyrants  were  established  at  Athens  by 
Lysander,  403  years  before  the  Clirisliau  ara,  and  77 
years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

t  How  glorious  lliis  testimony  of  the  public  regard 
to  Arislides,  from  a  people  then  so  free,  and  wilhil  M 
virtuous. 
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most  advantageous  in  the  world,  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  unjust."  The  Athenians, 
llierelBre  commanded  him  to  lay  aside  all 
Uioughts  of  it.* 

About  this  time  the  Laceda;monians  made  a 
motion  in  the  assembly  of  the  wS/np/iic/i/o/w, 
to  exclude  from  that  council  all  those  states 
that  had  not  joined  in  the  confederacy  against 
the  king  of  Persia.  But  Themistocles  was  ap- 
prehensive, that,  if  the  Thessalians,  the  Ar- 
gives,  and  Thebans,  were  expelled  from  the 
council,  the  Lacedaimonians  would  have  a 
great  majority  of  voices,  and  consequently  pro- 
cure what  decrees  they  pleased.  He  spoke 
therefore,  in  defence  of  those  states,  and  brought 
the  deputies  off  from  that  design,  by  represent- 
ing, that  thirty-one  cities  only  had  their  share 
of  the  burden  of  that  war,  and  that  the  greatest 
part  of  these  were  but  of  small  consideration; 
that  consequently  it  would  be  both  unreasonable 
and  dangerous  to  exclude  the  rest  of  Greece, 
from  the  league,  and  leave  the  council  to  be 
dictated  to  by  two  or  three  great  cities.  By 
this  he  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  LacedcE- 
monians,  who,  for  this  reason,  set  up  Cimon 
against  him  as  a  rival  in  all  affairs  of  state,  and 
used  all  their  interest  for  his  advancement. 

He  disobliged  the  allies,  also,  by  sailing 
round  the  islands,  and  extorting  money  from 
them  ;  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  answer 
which  Herodotus  tells  us  the  Adrians  gave 
him  to  a  demand  of  that  sort.  He  told  them, 
"He  brought  two  gods  along  with  him.  Per- 
suasion and  Force"  They  replied,  "They 
had  also  two  great  gods  on  their  side,  Poverty 
and  Z^espai?',  who  forbade  them  to  satisfy  him." 
Timocreon,  the  Rhodian  poet,  writes  with 
great  bitterness  against  Themistocles,  and 
charges  him  with  betraying  him,  though  his 
friend  and  host,  for  money,  while,  for  the  like 
paltry  consideration,  he  procured  the  return  of 
other  exiles.     So  in  these  verses: 

Pausanias  you  may  praise,  and  you  Xantippus, 
And  you  Leutychidas  :  But  sure  the  hero, 
Who  bears  the  Athenian  palm,  is  Aristides. 
What  is  the  faUe,  the  vain,  Themistocles? 
The  very  light  is  grudg'd  him  by  Latona, 
Who  for  vile  pdf  betray'd  Timocreon, 
His  friend  and  host ;  nor  gave  him  to  behold 
His  dear  Jalysus.     For  tlirce  talenta  more 
He  sail'd  and  left  him  on  a  foreign  coast. 
What  fatal  end  awaits  the  man  that  kills, 
That  banishes,  that  sets  the  villain    up, 
To  fill  his  glittering  stores?  While  ostentation, 
With  vain  airs,  fain  would  boast  the  generous  liand, 
And,  at  the  Isthmus,  spreads  a  public  board 
For  crowds  that  eat,  and  curse  him  at  the  banquet. 

But  Timocreon  gave  a  still  looser  rein  to  his 
abuse  of  Themistocles,  after  the  condemnation 
And  banishment  of  that  great  man,  in  a  poem 
which  begins  thus: 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  military  and  politicaJ 

fenius  of  Tliemistocles  to  save  him  from  contempt  and 
etestation,  when  we  arriveatthis  part  of  his  conduct. 
—A  serious  proposal  to  burn  the  confederate  lleet  !  — 
That  fleet,  whose  united  efforts  had  saved  Greece 
from  destruction  !— which  had  fought  under  his  aus- 
pices with  su.ih  irresistible  valour  1— That  sacred  fleet, 
(he  minutest  part  of  which  should  have  been  religious- 
ly preserved,  or  if  consumed,  consumed  only  on  the 
Utars,  and  in  the  service  of  the  gods  I— How'  diaboli- 
cal is  that  policy,  which,  in  its  wa^j-  to  power  Irauiplcs 
CO  humanity,  justice,  and  gratitude, 


Muse,  crown'd  with  glory,  bear  this  faithful  stnjB, 
Far  as  the  Grecian  name  extends. 

Timocreon  is  said  to  have  been  banished  bj 
Themistocles,  for  favouring  the  Persi.ana. 
When,  therefore,  Themistocles  was  accused 
of  the  same  traitorous  inchnations,  he  wrote 
against  him  as  follows: 

Timocreon's  honour  to  the  Medes  is  sold, 

But  yet  not  his  aloue  :  Another  fox 

Finds  the  same  fields  to  prey  in. 

As  the  Athenians,  through  envy,  readily  gave 
ear  to  calumnies  against  him,  he  was  oftea 
forced  to  recount  his  own  services,  which  ren« 
dered  him  still  more  insupportable;  and  whea 
they  expressed  their  displeasure,  he  said,  ^re 
you  weary  of  receiving  benejits  often  from 
the  same  hand? 

Another  offence  he  gave  the  people,  was, 
his  building  a  temple  to  Diana,  under  the  name 
of  Jlristobule,  or  Diana  of  the  best  counsely 
intimating  that  he  had  given  the  best  coimcil, 
not  only  to  Athens,  but  to  all  Greece.  He 
built  this  temple  near  his  own  house,  in  the 
quarter  of  Melita,  where  now  the  executioners 
cast  out  the  bodies,  of  those  that  have  suffered 
death,  and  where  they  throw  the  halters  and 
clothes  of  such  as  have  been  strangled  or  other* 
wise  put  to  death.  There  was,  even  in  our 
times,  a  statue  of  Themistocles  in  this  temple 
of  Diana  A'istobule,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  his  aspect  was  as  heroic  as  his  soul. 

At  last  the  Athenians,  unable  any  longer  to 
bear  that  high  distinction  in  which  he  stood, 
banished  him  by  the  Ostracis^m;  and  this  waa 
nothing  more  than  they  had  done  to  others, 
whose  power  was  become  a  burden  to  them, 
and  who  had  risen  above  the  equahty  which  a 
commonwealth  requires;  for  the  Ostracism,  or 
ten  years'  banishment,  ^sasnot  somuch  intend- 
ed to  punish  this  or  that  great  man,  as  to  paci- 
fy and  mitigate  the  fury  of  envy,  who  delighta 
in  the  disgrace  of  superior  characters,  and 
loses  a  part  of  her  rancour  by  their  fall. 

In  the  time  of  his  exile,  w  hile  he  took  up  hia 
abode  at  Argos,*  the  affair  of  Pausanias  gave 
great  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  Themistocles. 
The  person  that  accused  him  of  treason,  was 
Leobotes,  the  son  of  Alcmseon,  of  Agraule,  and 
the  Spartans  joined  in  the  impeachment.  Pau- 
sanias at  first  concealed  his  plot  from  Themis- 
tocles, though  he  was  his  friend;  but  when  hi 
saw  him  an  exile,  and  full  of  indignation 
against  the  Athenians,  he  ventured  to  commu- 
nicate his  designs  to  him,  shewing  him  the 
King  of  Persia's  letters,  and  exctting  him  to 
vengeance  against  the  Greeks,  as  an  imjust  and 

*  The  great  Pausanias,  who  had  beaten  the  Persian* 
in  the  battle  of  Plataea,  and  who,  on  many  occasions, 
had  behaved  with  great  generosity  as  well  as  modera- 
tion, at  last  degenerated,  and  fell  into  a  scandalouj 
treaty  with  the  Persians,  in  hopes,  through  their  inte- 
rest, to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Greece.  As  soon  as 
he  had  conceived  these  strange  notions,  he  fell  into  the 
manners  of  the  Persians,  aflected  all  their  luxury,  and 
derided  the  plain  customs  of  his  country,  of  which  be 
had  formerly  been  so  fond.  The  Ephori  waited  some 
time  for  clear  proof  of  his  treacherous  designs,  and 
when  they  had  obtained  it,  determined  to  imprison 
him.  But  he  fled  into  the  temple  of  ilinerva  Chalci- 
oicos,  and  they  besieged  him  there.  They  walled  up 
all  the  gates,  and  his  own  mother  laid  the  first  stone. 
\VTien  they  liad  almost  starved  him  to  death,  they  laid 
hands  on  him,  and  by  tlie  time  they  had  got  him  oat 
of  the  temple,  he  expired. 
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mgrateful  people.  Themistocles  rejected  the 
■olicitations  of  Pausanias,  and  refused  to  have 
the  least  share  in  his  designs  ;  but  he  gave  no 
information  of  what  had  passed  between  them, 
nor  let  the  secret  transpire ;  whether  he  thought 
he  would  desist  of  himself,  or  that  he  would  be 
discovered  some  other  vvay,  as  he  had  embark- 
ed in  an  absurd  and  extravagant  enterprise 
without  any  rational  hopes  of  success. 

However,  when  Pausanias  was  put  to  death, 
there  were  found  letters  and  other  writings  re- 
lative to  the  business,  which  caused  no  small 
suspicion  against  Themistocles.  The  I-Acedae- 
monians  raised  a  clamour  against  him  ;  and 
those  of  his  feliov/  citizens  that  envied  him 
insisted  on  the  charge.  Hi;  could  not  defend 
himself  in  person,  but  he  answered  by  letter 
tlie  principal  parts  of  the  accusation.  For,  to 
obviate  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  ob- 
served to  the  Athenians,  "  That  he  who  was 
born  to  command,  and  incapable  of  servitude, 
could  never  sell  liimsclf,  and  Greece  along  w.th 
him,  to  enemies  and  barbarians."  The  people, 
however,  listened  to  his  accusers,  and  sent  them 
with  orders  to  bring  him  to  his  answer  before 
the  states  of  Greece.  Of  this  he  had  timely 
notice,  and  passed  over  to  the  isle  of  Corey ra; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  great  obligations 
to  him,  for  a  difference  between  them  and  the 
people  of  Corinth  had  been  referred  to  his  ar- 
bitration, and  he  had  decided  it  by  awarding 
the  Corinthians*  to  pay  down  twenty  talents, 
and  the  isle  of  Leucas  to  be  in  common  between 
the  two  parties,  as  a  colony  from  both.  From 
thence  he  rted  to  Epirus;  and,  finding  himself 
Btill  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedajmo- 
nians,  he  tried  a  very  ha-zardous  and  uncertain 
resource,  in  imploring  the  protection  of  Adme- 
tus,  king  of  the  Molossians.  Admetus  had 
made  a  request  to  the  Athenians,  which  being 
rejected  with  scorn  by  Themistocles  in  the 
time  of  his  prosperity  and  influence  in  the  state, 
the  king  entertained  a  deep  resentment  against 
him,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  re- 
venge himself,  if  ever  the  Athenian  should  fall 
into  his  power.  However,  while  he  was  thus 
flying  from  place  to  place,  he  was  more  afraid 
of  the  recent  envy  of  his  countrymen,  than  of 
the  consequences  of  an  old  quarrel  with  the 
king  ;  and  therefore  he  went  and  put  himself 
in  his  hands,  appearing  before  him  as  a  supuL 
cant  in  a  particular  and  extraordinary  mannet4> 
He  took  tiie  king's  son,  who  was  yet  a  child,  m 
his  arms,  and  kneeled  down  before  the  house- 
hold gods.  This  manner  of  offering  a  petition, 
the  Molossians  look  upon  as  the  most  effectual, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  hardly  be  rejected. 
Some  say  ihe  queen,  whose  name  was  Phthia, 
suggested  this  method  of  supplication  to  The- 
mistocles. Otliers,  that  Admetus  himself  taught 

•  The  scholiast  upon  Thucydides  tells  us,  Themis- 
Coclrs  sen  ed  the  people  of  Corey  ra  in  an  afiair  of  grea  I- 
er  importance.  The  states  of  Greece  were  inclined 
to  make  vrar  upon  that  island  fur  not  jcining  in  the 
league  against  Xerxes  ;  but  Themistocles  represented, 
that,  if  Iriey  were  in  that  manner  to  punish  all  the 
cities  that  had  not  acceded  to  the  league,  their  pro- 
eeedings  would  bring  greater  calamities  upon  Greece 
than  it  had  suffered  from  the  barbarians. 

f  It  was  nothing  particular  for  a  suppliant  to  do  hom- 
»ge  lo  the  household  gods  of  the  pcr?on  to  whom  he 
Bad  a  request ;  but  to  do  it  w  ith  the  king's  too  in  his 
•rsw  wai  an  eYtraordinarv  circumstance. 
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him  to  act  the  part,  that  he  might  have  a  sacred 
obligation  to  allege  against  giving  him  up  to 
those  that  miglit  come  to  demand  him. 

At  that  time  Epicrates,the  Acarnanian,  found 
means  to  convey  the  wife  and  children  of 
Themistocles  out  of  Athens,  and  sent  them  to 
him  ;  for  which  Cimon  afterwards  condemned 
him  and  put  him  to  death.  This  account  is 
given  by  Stesimbrotus  ;  yet  I  know  not  how, 
forgetting  what  he  had  asserted,  or  making 
Themistocles  forget  it,  he  tells  us  he  sailed 
from  thence  to  Sicily,  and  demanded  king 
Hiero's  daughter  in  marriage,  promising  to 
bring  the  tirceks  under  his  subjection  ;  and 
that,  upon  Hiero's  refusal,  he  passed  over  into 
Asia.  But  this  is  not  probable.  For  Theo- 
phrastus,  in  his  treatise  on  monarchy,  relates, 
that,  when  Hiero  sent  his  race-horses  to  the 
Olympic  games,  and  set  up  a  superb  pavilion 
there,  Themistocles  harangued  the  Greeks,  to 
persuade  them  to  pull  it  down,  and  not  to  suf- 
fer tVie  tyrant's  horses  to  run.  Thucydides 
writes  that  he  went  by  land  to  the  JEgean  sea, 
and  embarked  at  Pydna;  that  none  in  the  ship 
knew  him,  till  he  was  driven  by  storm  to  Naxos, 
which  was  at  that  time  bcs'ogcd  by  the  Atheni- 
ans; that,  through  fear  of  being  taken,  he  then 
informed  the  master  of  the  slii]*,  and  pilot,  who 
he  was ;  and  that  partly  by  entreaties,  part- 
ly by  threatening  he  would  declare  to  the 
Athenians,  however  falsely,  that  they  knew  him 
from  the  first,  and  were  bribed  to  take  him  into 
their  vessel,  he  obliged  them  to  weigh  anchor 
and  sail  for  Asia. 

The  greatest  part  of  his  treasures  was  pri- 
vately sent  after  him  to  Asia  by  his  friends. 
What  was  discovered  and  seized  for  the  public 
use,  Theopompus  says,  amounted  to  a  hundred 
talents  ;  Theophrastus  fourscore  ;  though  he 
was  not  worth  three  talents  before  his  employ- 
ments in  the  government.* 

When  he  was  landed  at  Cuma,  he  under- 
stood that  a  number  of  people,  particularly 
Ergoteles  and  Pythodorus,  were  watching  to 
take  him.  He  was,  indeed,  a  rich  booty  to 
those  that  were  determined  to  get  money  by 
any  means  whatever;  for  the  king  of  Persia 
had  offered  by  proclamation  two  hundred  tal- 
I  ents  for  apprehending  him.f  He,  therefore, 
retired  to  .3igae,  a  little  town  of  the  JEolians, 
where  he  was  known  to  nobody  but  IN'icogenes, 
nis  host,  who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and 
had  some  interest  at  the  Persian  court.  In  his 
house  he  was  concealed  a  few  days  ;  and,  one 
evening  after  supper,  when  the  sacrifice  was 
offered,  Olbius,  tutor  to  Nicogenes's  children, 
cried  out,  as  in  a  rapture  of  inspiration. 

Counsel,  O  night,  and  victory  are  thine. 

After  this  Themistocles  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  he  saw  a  dragon  coiling  round  hit 

*  This  is  totally  inconsistent  with  that  splendour  in 
which,  according  to  Plutarcli's  own  account,  he  lircd, 
before  he  had  any  public  appointments. 

t  The  resentment  of  Xeries  is  not  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  Themistocles  had  not  only  beaten  bim 
in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  but,  what  was  more  disgrace, 
ful  still,  had  made  him  a  dupe  to  his  designing  per- 
suasions and  representations.  In  the  loss  of  victory 
he  had  some  consolation,  as  he  was  not  himself  the  ia- 
mediate  cause  of  it,  but  for  his  ridiculous  return  t« 
Asia,  his  anger  could  only  tall  upon  himself  and  TncB 
ithx:ief. 
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body,  and  creeping  up  to  his  neck  ;  which,  as 
soon  as  it  had  touched  liis  face,  was  turned 
into  an  eagle  and  covering  him  with  its  wings, 
took  him  up  and  carried  him  to  a  distant  place, 
where  a  golden  sceptre  appeared  to  him,  upon 
which  he  rested  securely,  and  was  delivered 
from  all  his  fear  and  trouble. 

In  consequence  of  this  warning,  he  was  sent 
away  by  Nicogenes,  who  contrived  this  method 
for  it.  The  barbarians  in  general,  especially 
the  Persians,  are  jealous  of  the  women  even  to 
madness  ;  not  only  of  their  wives,  but  their 
slaves  and  concubines ;  for,  beside  the  care 
they  take  that  they  shall  be  seen  by  none  but 
their  own  family,  they  keep  them  like  prisoners 
in  their  houses;  and  when  they  take  a  journey, 
they  are  put  in  a  carriage  close  covered  on  all 
sides.  In  such  a  carriage  as  this  Themistocles 
was  conveyed,  the  attendants  being  instructed 
to  tell  those  they  met,  if  they  happened  to  be 
questioned,  that  they  were  carrying  a  Grecian 
lady  from  Ionia  to  a  nobleman  at  court. 

Thucydides  and  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  relate 
that  Xerxes  was  then  dead,  and  that  it  was  to 
his  son*  Artaxerxes  that  Themistocles  address- 
ed himself.  But  Ephoras,  Dinon,  Clitarchus, 
Heraclides,  and  several  others,  write  that 
Xerxes  himself  was  then  upon  the  throne.  The 
opinion  of  Thucydides  seems  most  agreeable 
to  chronology,  though  that  is  not  perfectly  well 
settled.  Themistocles,  now  ready  for  the  dan- 
gerous experiment,  applied  first  to  Artabanus,t 
a  military  officer,  and  toH  him,  "  He  was  a 
Greek,  who  desired  to  have  audience  of  the 
kmg,  about  matters  of  great  importance,  which 
the  king  himself  had  much  at  heart."  Artaba- 
nus  answered,  "The  laws  of  men  are  different; 
some  esteem  one  thing  honourable,  and  some 
another;  but  it  becomes  all  men  to  honour  and 
observe  the  customs  of  their  own  country. 
With  you,  the  thing  most  admired  is  said  to  be 
liberty  and  equality.  We  have  many  excellent 
laws  ;  and  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
dispensable, to  honour  the  king,  and  to  adore 
bim  as  the  image  of  that  deity  who  preserves 
and  supports  the  universe.  If,  therefore,  you 
are  willing  to  conform  to  our  customs,  and  to 
prostrate  yourself  before  the  king,  you  may  be 
permitted  to  see  him  and  speak  to  him.  But  if 
you  cannot  bring  yourself  to  this,  you  must 
acquaint  him  with  your  business  by  a  third 
person.  It  would  be  an  infringement  of  the 
custom  of  his  country,  for  the  king  to  admit 
any  one  to  audience  that  does  not  worship 
him."  To  this  Themistocles  replied,  "My 
business,  Artabanus,  is  to  add  to  the  king's 
ionour  and  power;  therefore  I  will  comply  with 
your  customs,  since  the  god  that  has  exalted  the 
Persians  will  have  it  so;  and  by  my  means  the 
number  of  the  king's  worshippers  will  be  in- 
creased. So  let  this  be  no  hindrance  to  my 
communicating  to  the  king  what  I  have  to  say." 
"But  who,"  said  Artabanus,  "  shall  we  say  you 
are'  for  by  your  discourse  you  appear  to  be  no 
ordinary    person."      Themistocles    answered, 

*  Themistocles,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  Persian 
court  in  the  first  year  of  the  79th  Olympiad,  462  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ;  for  that  was  the  first  year 
of  .\rtaxerxcs's  reign. 

t  Son  of  tliat  Artabanus,  captain  of  the  guards,  who 
slew  Xerxfs,  and  persuaded  Artaxerxes  to  cut  off  his 
(Idcr  hrvther  Darius. 


"  Nobody  must  know  that  before  the  king  hin»- 
self."  So  Phanias  writes  ;  and  Eratosthenes, 
in  his  treatise  on  riches,  adds,  that  Themisto- 
cles was  brought  acquainted  with  Artabanus;, 
and  recommended  to  him  by  an  Eretrian  wo 
man,  who  belonged  to  that  officer. 

When  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  and; 
after  his  prostration,  stood  silent,  the  king  com 
manded  the  interpreter  to  ask  him  who  he  was. 
The  interpreter  accordingly  put  the  question, 
and  he  answered, "  The  man  that  is  now  come 
to  address  himself  to  you,  O  king,  is  Themis- 
tocles the  Athenian;  an  exile  persecuted  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Persians  have  suffered  much  by 
me,  but  it  has  been  more  than  compensated  by 
my  preventing  your  being  pursued;  when  after 
I  had  delivered  Greece  and  saved  my  own 
country,  I  had  it  in  my  pov/er  to  do  you  also  a 
service.  My  sentiments  are  suitable  to  my 
present  misfortunes,  and  I  come  prepared  either 
to  receive  your  favour,  if  you  are  reconciled  to 
me,  or,  if  you  retain  any  resentment,  to  disarm 
it  by  my  submission.  Reject  not  the  testimony 
my  enemies  have  given  to  the  services  I  have 
done  the  Persians,  and  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity my  misfortunes  afford  you,  rather  to  shew 
your  generosity  than  to  satisfy  your  revenge. 
If  you  save  me,  you  save  your  sui^phant;  if  you 
destroy  me,  you  destroy  the  enemy  of  Greece."* 
In  hopes  of  influencing  the  king  by  an  argu- 
ment drawn  from  religion,  Themistocles  added 
to  this  speech  an  account  of  the  vision  he  had 
in  Nicogenes's  house,  and  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
of  Dodona,  which  ordered  him  to  go  to  one 
who  bore  the  same  name  with  the  god  ;  from 
which  he  concluded  he  was  sent  to  him,  since 
both  were  called,  and  really  were,  great  kings. 

The  king  gave  him  no  answer,  though  he 
admired  his  courage  and  magnanimity ;  but, 
with  his  friends,  he  felicitated  himself  upon 
this,  as  the  most  fortunate  event  imaginable. 
We  are  also  told,  that  he  prayed  to  Jirimani- 
us,f  that  his  enemies  might  ever  be  so  infatuat- 
ed as  to  drive  from  amongst  them  their  ablest 
men;  that  he  offered  sacritice  to  the  gods;  and 
immediately  after  made  a  great  entertainment; 
nay,  that  he  was  so  affected  with  joy,  that 
when  he  retired  to  rest,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sleep,  he  called  out  three  times,  /  have  The- 
mistocles the  Jithcnian. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  called  together  his 
friends,  and  ordered  Themistocles  to  be  brought 
before  him.  The  exile  expected  no  favour, 
when  he  found  that  the  guards,  at  the  first 
hearing  of  his  name,  treated  him  with  rancour, 
and  loaded  him  with  reproaches.  Nay,  when 
the  king  had  taken  his  seat,  and  a  respectful 
silence  ensued,  Roxanes,  one  of  his  officers, 
as  Themistocles  passed  him,  whispered  him 
with  a  sigh,./2/t.'  thou  sxibtle  serpent  oj" Greece, 
the  kiiig's  good  genius  has  brought  thee  hith- 
er. However,  when  he  had  prostrated  him- 
self twice  in  the  presence,  the  king  saluted 
him,  and  spoke  to  him  graciously,  telling  him, 
"He  owed  him  two  hundred  talents;  for,  as  he 
had  delivered  himself  up,  it  was  but  just  that 
he  should  receive  the  reward  offered  to  any  one 

*  How  extremely  abject  and  contemptible  is  this  pe 
tition,  wherein  the  suppliant  founds  every  argument 
in  his  favour  upon  his  rices. 

t  The  god  of  darkness,  the  supposed  author  of  plaguei 
and  calaiuities,  was  called  ,Mriman  or  ^rimanius. 
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Uut  should  bring  him.  He  promised  him  much 
more,  assured  him  of  his  protection,  and  order- 
ed him  to  declare  freely  whatever  he  had  lo 
propose  concerning  Greece.  Themistoclcs  re- 
plied, "  That  a  man's  discourse  was  Uke  a 
piete  of  tajKJstry*  which,  when  spread  o]>en, 
displays  its  figures;  but  when  it  is  folded  up, 
they  are  hidden  and  lost;  therefore  he  begged 
time."  The  king,  delighted  with  the  compar- 
ison, bade  him  take  what  time  he  pleased;  and 
he  desired  a  year:  in  which  space  he  learned 
the  Persian  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
Terse  with  the  king  without  an  interpreter. 

Such  as  did  not  belong  to  the  court,  believed 
that  he  entertained  their  prince  on  the  subject 
of  the  Grecian  affairs;  but  as  there  were  then 
many  changes  in  the  ministry,  he  incurred  the 
envy  of  the  nobihty,  who  suspected  that  he 
had  presumed  to  speak  too  Ireely  of  them  to 
the  king.  Tlie  honours  that  were  paid  him 
were  far  superior  to  those  that  other  strangers 
had  experienced;  the  king  took  him  with  him 
a  hunting,  conversed  famUiarly  with  him  in  his 
palace,  ajid  introduced  him  to  the  queen 
mother,  who  honoured  him  with  her  confidence. 
He  likewise  gave  orders  for  his  being  instruct- 
ed in  the  learning  of  the  JMagi. 

Demaratus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  was 
then  at  court,  being  ordered  to  ask  a  favour, 
desired  that  he  might  be  carried  through  Sar- 
dis  in  royal  state,t  with  a  diadem  upon  liis 
head.  But  IVLthropaustes,  the  king's  cousin- 
german,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  De- 
maratus, this  diadem  does  iwt  carry  braiiis 
along  with  it  to  cover:  nor  tcould  you  be  Ju- 
piter, though  you  should  take  hold  of  his 
thunder.  The  king  was  highly  displeased  at 
Demaratus  for  making  this  request,  and  seem- 
ed determined  never  to  forgive  him;  yet,  at 
the  desire  of  Themistocles,  he  was  persuaded 
to  be  reconciled  to  him.  And  in  the  following 
reigns,  when  the  alTairs  of  Persia  and  Greece 
were  more  closely  connected,  as  oft  as  the 
kings  requested  a  favour  of  any  Grecian  cap- 
tain, they  are  said  to  have  promised  him,  in 
express  termS;  That  he  should  be  a  greater 
man  at  their  court  than  Themistocles  had 
been.  Nay,  we  are  told,  that  Themistocles 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  greatness,  and  the 
extraordinary  respect  that  w;is  paid  him,  seeing 
his  table  most  elegantly  spread,  tarned  to  his 
children,  and  said,  Children^  we  should  have 
been  undone,  had  it  not  been  for  our  undoing. 
Most  authors  agree,  that  he  had  three  cities 
given  him,  tor  bread,  wine,  and  meat.  Mag- 
nesia, Lampsacus,  and  My  us  .J  Neanthes  of 
Cyzicus,  and  Phanias,  add  two  more,  Percote 
and  Palaescepsis,  for  his  chamber  and  his  ward- 
robe. 

Some  business  relative  to  Greece  having 
brought  him  to  the  sea-coast,  a  Persian,  named 
Epixyes,  governor  of  Upper  Phrygia,  who  had 
a  design  upon  his  life,  and  had  long  prepared 

*  In  this  he  artfully  conformed  to  the  figurative 
oanner  of  speaking  in  use  among  the  eastern  nations. 

t  This  was  the  highest  mark  of  honour  which  the 
-■■ersian  kings  could  give.  Ahasuerus,  the  same  with 
Xenes.  the  father  ofthis  Artaxerxcs,  had  not  long  be- 
fore ordained  that  Mofiiecai  should  be  honoured  in 
that  manner. 

X  The  country  about  Magnesia  was  so  fertile^  that 
It  brought  Themistocles  a  revenue  of  fiAy  talents, 
lampsacus  had  in  its  ncighboarbood  the  noblest  vine- 


certain  Pisidians  to  kil'  hirn,  when  he  should 
lodge  in  a  city  called  Leontocephalus,  or  Lionet 
Head,  now  determined  to  put  it  in  execution. 
But,  as  he  lay  sleeping  one  day  at  noon,  the 
mother  of  the  gods  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  thus  to  have  addressed 
him:  "Beware,  Themistocles,  of  the  Lion's 
Head,  lest  the  Lion  crush  you.  For  this  wam- 
mg  I  require  of  you  Mnesiptolema  for  my  ser- 
vant." Themistocles  awoke  in  great  disorder, 
and  when  he  had  devoutly  returned  thanks  to 
the  goddess,  lell  the  high  road,  and  took  an- 
other way,  to  avoid  the  place  of  danger.  At 
night  he  took  up  his  lodging  beyond  it;  but  as 
one  of  the  horses  that  had  carried  his  tent  had 
fallen  into  a  river,  and  his  servants  were  busied 
in  spreading  the  wet  hangings  to  dry,  the  Pisi 
dians,  who  were  advancing  with  their  swords 
drawn,  saw  these  hangings  indistinctly  by 
moonlight,  and  taking  them  for  the  tent  of 
Themistocles,  expected  to  find  him  reposing 
himself  within.  They  approached,  therefore, 
and  lifted  up  the  hangings;  but  the  servants 
that  had  the  care  of  them,  fell  upon  them,  and 
took  them.  The  danger  thus  avoided,  Themis- 
tocles admiring  the  goodness  of  the  goddess 
that  appeared  to  him,  built  a  temple  in  Mag 
nesia,  which  he  dedicated  to  Cybele  Dindy- 
mene  and  appointed  his  daughter  Mnesipto- 
lema priestess  of  it. 

When  he  was  come  to  Sardis,  he  divertea 
himself  with  looking  upon  the  ornaments  of 
the  temples;  and  among  the  great  number  of 
offerings,  he  found  in  the  temple  of  Cybele,  a 
female  figure  of  brass  two  cubits  high,  called 
Hydrophorus  or  the  water  bearer,  which  he 
himself,  when  surveyor  of  the  aqueducts  at 
Athens,  had  caused  to  be  made  and  dedicated 
out  of  the  fines  of  such  as  had  stolen  the  water, 
or  diverted  the  stream.  Whether  it  was  that 
he  was  moved  at  seeing  this  statue  in  a  strange 
country,  or  that  he  was  desirous  to  shew  the 
Athenians  how  much  he  was  honoured,*  and 
what  power  he  had  all  over  the  king's  domin- 
ions, he  addressed  himself  to  the  governor  of 
Lydia,  and  begged  leave  to  send  back  the 
statue  to  Athens.  The  barbarian  immediately 
took  fire,  and  said  he  would  certainly  acquaint 
the  king  what  sort  of  a  request  he  had  made 

yards  of  the  east;  and  Myus  or  Myon  abounded  in 
provisions,  particularly  iu  fish.  It  was  usual  with  the 
eastern  mouarchs,  instead  of  pensions  to  their  favour- 
ites, to  assign  them  cities  and  provinces.  Even  such 
provinces  as  the  kings  retained  the  revenue  of,  were 
under  particular  assignments;  one  province  furnishing 
so  much  for  wine,  another  for  victuals,  a  third  the 
privy  purse,  and  a  fourth  for  tl>e  wardrobe.  One  of 
the  queens  had  all  Egypt  for  her  clothing;  and  Plato 
tells  us  (1  Alcibiad.)  that  many  of  the  provinces  were 
appropriated  for  tlie  queen's  wardrobe ;  one  for  her 
girdle,  another  for  her  head  dress,  and  so  of  the  rest^ 
and  each  province  bore  the  name  of  that  part  of  th^ 
dress  it  was  to  furnish. 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  proceeded  fron>  • 
principle  of  vanity.  The  love  of  admiration  was  Uie 
ruling  passion  of  Themistocles,  and  discovers  itself 
uniformly  through  his  whole  conduct.  There  might, 
however,  be  another  reason  which  Plutarch  has  not 
mentioned.  Themistocles  was  an  excellent  manager 
in  political  religion. — He  had  lately  been  eminently 
distinguished  by  the  favour  of  Cybele.  He  finds  an 
Athenian  statue  in  her  temple. — The  goddess  consents 
that  he  should  send  it  lo  Athens :  and  the  Athenians, 
out  of  respect  to  the  goddess,  must  of  cour^  cease  \» 
persecute  ner  favourite  Themistocle*. 
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him.  Themistocles,  alarmed  at  this  menace, 
applied  to  the  governor's  women,  and,  by 
money,  prevailed  upon  them  to  pacify  him. 
Ailer  this,  he  behaved  with  more  prudence, 
sensible  how  much  he  had  to  fear  from  the 
envy  of  the  Persians.  Hence,  he  did  not  travel 
about  Asia,  as  Theopompus  says,  but  took  up 
his  abode  at  Magnesia;  where  loaded  with 
valuable  presents,  and  equally  honoured  with 
the  Persian  nobles,  he  long  lived  in  great  se- 
curity; for  the  king,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  the  upper  provinces,  gave  but  little 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  Greece. 

But  when  Egypt  revolted,  and  was  supported 
in  that  revolt  hy  the  Athenians,  when  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  sailed  as  far  as  Cyprus  and  Celicia, 
and  Cimon  rode  triumphant  master  of  the  seas, 
then  the  king  of  Persia  applied  himself  to  op- 
pose the  Greeks,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
their  power.  He  put  his  forces  in  motion,  sent 
out  his  generals,  and  dispatched  messengers  to 
Themistocles  at  Magnesia,  to  command  him  to 
perform  his  promises,  and  exert  himself  against 
Greece.  Did  he  not  obey  the  summons  then? 
— No — neither  resentment  against  the  Athe- 
nians, nor  the  honours  and  authority  in  which 
he  now  flourished,  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  expedition.  Possibly 
he  might  doubt  the  event  of  the  war,  as  Greece 
had  then  several  great  generals:  and  Cimon  in 
particular  was  distinguished  with  extraordinary 
success.  Above  all,  regard  for  his  own  achieve- 
ments, and  the  trophies  he  had  gained,  whose 
glory  he  was  unwilling  to  tarnish,  determined 
him  (as  the  best  method  he  could  take)  to  put 
such  an  end  to  his  life  as  became  his  dignity.* 
Having,  therefore,  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  as- 
sembled his  friends,  and  taken  his  last  leave, 
he  drank  bulls'  blood,t  as  is  generally  report- 
ed; or,  as  some  relate  it,  he  took  a  quick  poi- 
son, and  ended  his  days  at  Magnesia,  having 
lived  sixty-five  years,  most  of  which  he  had 
spent  in  civil  or  military  employments.  When 
the  king  was  acquainted  with  the  cause  and 
manner  of  his  death,  he  admired  him  more 
than  ever,  and  continued  his  favour  and  bounty 
to  his  friends  and  relations.}: 

Themistocles  had  by  Archippe,  the  daughter 
of  Lysander  of  Alopece,  five  sons,  Neocles, 
Diocles,  Archeptolis,  Polyeuctes,  and  Cleo- 
phantus.  The  three  last  survived  him.  Plato 
takes  notice  of  Cleophantus  as  an  excellent 

*  Thucydides,  who  was  contemporary  with  The- 
mistocles, only  says,  He  died  of  a  distemper;  hut  some 
report  that  he  poisoned  himself,  seeing  it  impossible 
to  accomplish  what  he  had  promised  the  king.  Thucyd. 
dc  Bell.  Pelopon.  1.  i. 

f  Whilst  they  were  sacrificing  the  bull,  he  caused 
the  blood  to  be  received  m  a  cup,  and  drank  it  whilst 
it  was  warm,  which  (according  to  Pliny)  is  mortal, 
because  it  coagulates  or  thickens  in  an  instant. 
^  t  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  true  heroism  in  the 
"eath  of  Themistocles  than  in  the  death  of  Cato.  It  is 
something  enthusiastically  great,  when  a  man  deter- 
mines not  to  survive  his  liberty;  but  it  is  something 
itill  gi-eater,  when  he  refuses  to  sur>-iTe  his  honour. 


horseman,  but  a  man  of  no  merit  in  other  re- 
spects. Neocles,  his  eldest  son,  died  when  a 
child,  by  the  bite  of  a  horse;  and  Diocles  was 
adopted  by  his  grandfather  Lysander.  He  had 
several  daughters,  namely,  Mnesiptolema, 
by  a  second  wife,  who  was  married  to  Archep- 
toUs,  her  half  brother;  Italia,  whose  husband 
was  Panthides  of  Chios;  Sibaris,  married  to 
Nicomedes  the  Athenian;  and  Nichomache,  at 
Magnesia,  to  Phrasicles,  the  nephew  of  Tlie 
mistocles,  who,  after  her  father's  death,  tooR  q 
voyage  for  that  purpose,  received  her  at  the 
hands  of  her  brothers,  and  brought  up  her  si*- 
ter  Asia,  the  youngest  of  the  children. 

The  Magnesians  erected  a  very  handsome 
monument  to  him,  which  still  remains  in  the 
market-place  No  credit  is  to  be  given  to  An- 
docides,  who  writes  to  his  friends,  that  the 
Athenians  stole  his  ashes  out  of  the  tomb,  and 
scattered  them  in  the  air;  for  it  is  an  artifice 
of  his  to  exasperate  the  nobility  against  the 
people.  Phylarchus,  too,  more  like  a  writer 
of  tragedy  than  an  historian,  availing  himself 
of  what  may  be  called  a  piece  of  machinery, 
introduces  Neocles  and  Demopolis  as  the  sons 
of  Themistocles,  to  make  his  story  the  more 
interesting  and  pathetic.  But  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  sagacity  may  discover  it  to  be  a  fic- 
tion. Yet  Diodorus  the  geographer  writes  ia 
his  Treatise  of  Sepulchres,  but  rather  by  con- 
jecture than  certain  knowledge,  that,  near  the 
harbour  of  Pirseus,  from  the  promontory  of 
Alcimus,*  the  land  makes  an  elbow,  and  when 
you  have  doubled  it  inwards,  by  the  stil' 
water  there  is  a  vast  foundation,  upon  which 
stands  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,t  in  the  form 
of  an  altar.  With  him  Plato,  the  comic  writer 
ia  supposed    to  agree  in  the  following  lines* 

Oft  as  the  merchant  speeds  the  passing  sail, 
Thy  tomb,  Themistocles,  he  stops  to  nail: 
When  hostile  ships  in  martial  combat  meet, 
Thy  shade  attending  hovers  o'er  the  fleet. 

Various  honours  and  privileges  were  granted 
by  the  Magnesians  to  the  descendants  of  The- 
mistocles, which  continued  down  to  our  times; 
for  they  were  enjoyed  by  one  of  his  name,  an 
Athenian,  with  whom  I  had  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  in  the  house  of  Am- 
monius  the  philosopher. 

*  Meursius  rightly  corrects  it  -SKmuf.  We  find  do 
place  in  Attica  called  Alcimus,  but  a  borough  named 
Alimus  there  was,  on  the  east  of  the  Piraeus. 

t  Thucydides  says,  that  the  bones  of  Themistocles, 
by  his  own  command,  were  privately  carried  back  into 
Attica,  and  buried  there.  But  Pausanias  agrees  with 
Theodorus,  that  the  .Vthenians,  repenting  of  their  ill 
usage  of  this  great  man,  honoured  him  with  a  tomb  in 
the  Piraeus. 

It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  Themistocles,  when 
banished,  had  any  design  either  to  revenge  himself  on 
Athens,  or  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Persia.  The  Greeks  themselves  forced  him  upon  this, 
or  rather  the  Lacedaemonians;  for,  as  by  their  intrigues 
his  countrymen  were  induced  to  banish  him,  so,  by  their 
importunities  after  he  was  banished,  He  was  not  iuffer- 
ed  to  enjoy  any  refuge  in  quiet. 
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Amonp  the  many  remarkable  things  related  of 
Furius  Camillus,  the  most  extraordinary  seems 
to  be  this,  that  though  he  was  of\ea  in  the 
highest  conmiands,  and  performed  the  greatest 
actions,  though  he  was  five  limes  chosen  dic- 
tator, though  he  triumphed  four  times,  and  was 
Btyled  the  second  founder  of  Rome,  yet  he 
was  never  once  consul.  Perhaps  we  may  dis- 
cover the  reason  in  the  state  of  the  common- 
wealth at  that  lime:  the  people  then  at  variance 
with  the  senate,*  refused  to  elect  consuls,  and, 
instead  of  them  put  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  military  tribunes.  Though  these 
acted.  Indeed,  with  consular  power  and  author- 
ity, yet  their  administration  was  less  grievous 
to  the  people,  because  they  were  more  in  num- 
ber. To  have  the  direction  of  affairs  entrusted 
to  six  persons  instead  of  two,  was  some  ease 
and  satisfaction  to  a  people  that  could  not  bear 
to  be  dictated  to  by  the  nobility.  Camillus,  then 
distinguished  by  his  achievements  and  at  the 
height  of  glory,  did  not  choose  to  be  consul 
against  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  though 
the  comitia,  or  assemblies  in  which  they  might 
have  elected  consuls,  were  several  times  held 
in  that  period.  In  all  his  other  commissions, 
which  were  many  and  various,  he  so  conducted 
himself,  that  if  he  was  entrusted  with  the  sole 
power,  he  shared  it  with  others,  and  if  he  had 
a  colleague,  the  glory  was  his  own.  The  au- 
thority seemed  to  be  shared  by  reason  of  his 
great  modesty  in  command,  which  gave  no  oc- 
casion to  envy;  and  the  glory  was  secured  to 
him  by  his  genius  and  capacity,  in  which  he 
was  universally  allowed  to  have  no  equal. 

The  Family  of  the  Furiif  was  not  very  il- 
lustrious before  his  time;  he  was  the  first  that 
raised  it  to  distinction,  when  he  served  under 
Poathumius  Tibertius,  in  the  great  battle  with 
the  Equi  and  Volsci.  In  that  action,  spurring 
his  horse  before  the  ranks,  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh,  when,  instead  of  retiring,  he 
plucked  the  javelin  out  of  the  wound,  engaged 
with  the  bravest  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them 
to  flight.^  For  this,  among  other  honours,  he 

•  The  old  quarrel  about  the  distrihution  of  lands 
was  rerived,  Ihe  people  insisting  that  every  citizen 
■hould  hare  an  equal  share.  The  senate  met  frequently 
to  disconcert  the  proposal;  at  last  Appius  Claudius 
moTed,  that  some  of  the  coUere  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  should  be  gained,  as  the  only  remedy  aeainst 
the  tyranny  of  that  body :  which  was  accordingly  put 
in  execution.  The  commons,  thus  disappointed,  chose 
military  tribunes,  instead  of  consuls,  and  sometimes 
had  them  all  plebeians.     Liv.  1.  iv.  c.  46. 

t  Furiiit  was  the  iamily  name.  Camillut  (as  has 
been  already  observed)  was  an  appellation  of  children 
of  quality  who  adminbtered  in  the  temple  of  some  god. 
Our  Camillus  was  the  first  who  retained  it  as  a  sur- 
name. 

}  This  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  324,  when  Camillus 
might  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  (for  in 
the  year  r,(  Rome  .339  he  was  near  four  score),  though 
Ihe  Roman  youth  did  not  use  to  bear  arms  sooner  than 
■erenteen.  And  though  Plutarch  says  that  his  gallant 
beharioor  at  that  lime  procured  him  the  censorship, 


was  appointed  cenjor,  an  office  at  that  time  of 
great  dignity.*  There  is  upon  record  a  very 
laudable  act  of  his,  that  took  place  during  his 
otTice.  As  the  wars  had  made  many  widows, 
he  obhged  such  of  the  men  as  lived  single, 
partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by  threatening 
them  with  fines,  to  marry  those  widows.  An- 
other act  of  his,  which  indeed  was  absolutely 
necessary,  was,  the  causing  the  orphans,  who 
before  were  exempt  from  taxes,  to  contribute  to 
the  supplies;  for  these  were  very  large,  by  rea- 
son of  the  continual  wars.  What  was  then 
most  urgent  was  the  siege  of  Veii,  whose  in- 
habitants some  call  Venetani.  This  city  waa 
the  barrier  of'  Tuscany,  and,  in  the  quantity  of 
her  arms  and  number  of  her  military,  not  in- 
ferior to  Rome.  Proud  of  her  wealth,  her 
elegance,  and  luxury,  she  had  maintained  with 
the  Romans  many  long  and  gallant  disputes  for 
glory  and  for  power.  But  humbled  by  many 
signal  defeats,  the  Veientes  had  then  bid  adieu 
to  that  ambition;  they  satisfied  themselves 
with  building  strong  and  high  walls,  and  filling 
the  city  with  provisions,  arms,  and  all  kinds  of 
warlike  stores;  and  so  they  waited  for  the  ene- 
my without  fear.  The  siege  was  long,  but  no 
less  laborious  and  troublesome  to  the  besiegers 
than  to  them.  For  the  Romans  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  summer  campaigns  only,  and  to 
winter  at  home;  and  then  for  the  first  time 
their  officers  ordered  them  to  construct  forts, 
to  raise  strong  works  about  their  camp,  and  to 
pass  the  winter  as  well  as  summer  in  the  ene- 
my's country. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  war  was  now  al- 
most passed,  when  the  generals  began  to  be 
blamed ;  and  as  it  was  thought  they  shewed  not 
sufficient  vigour  in  the  siege,t  they  were 
superseded,  and   others   put  m    their   room; 


yet  that  was  an  office  which  the  Romans  never  con- 
ferred upon  a  young  person ;  and,  in  fact,  Camiliut 
was  not  censor  till  the  j-ear  of  Rome  353. 

»  The  authority  of  the  censors,  in  tlie  time  of  the 
republic  was  very  extensive.  They  had  a  power  to 
expel  senators  the  house,  (o  degrade  the  kni^ts, 
and  to  disable  the  commons  from  giving  their  votes  ia 
the  assemblies  of  the  people.  But  the  emperors  took 
the  office  upon  themselves ;  and  as  many  of  them  abused 
it,  it  lost  Its  honour,  and  sometimes  the  very  title 
was  laid  aside.  As  to  what  Plutarch  says,  that  Camil- 
lus, when  censor,  obliged  many  of  the  bachelors  to 
marry  the  widows  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  wars, 
that  was  in  pursuance  of  one  of  the  powers  of  his  of 
fice.     Calibii  esse  jirohibento, 

f  Of  the  six  military  tribunes  of  that  vear,  only  two, 
L.  Virginius  and  Manius  Sergius, carried  on  the  sie** 
of  Veil.  Sereius  commanded  the  attack,  and  Virgin- 
ius covered  the  siege.  While  the  army  was  thus  di- 
vided, the  Falisci  »nd  Capenates  fell  upon  Sergius, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  besieged  sallying  out,  at- 
tacked him  on  the  other  side.  The  Romans  under  his 
command,  thinking  they  had  all  the  forces  of  Hetruria 
to  deal  with,  began  to  lose  courage  and  retire.  Vir- 
ginius could  have  saved  his  colleague's  troops,  but  aj 
Sergius  was  too  proud  to  send  to  him  for  succour,  he 
resolved  not  to  give  him  any.  The  enemy,  therefore, 
made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Romans  in  theif 
lines,    Liv.  lib.  r.  c.  8. 
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among  whom  was  Camillas,  then  appointed 
tribune  the  second  time.*  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, at  present  concerned  in  the  siege,  for  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  head  the  expedition  against 
the  Falisci  and  Capenates,  who,  while  the 
Romans  were  otherwise  employed,  committed 
great  depredations  in  their  country,  and  har- 
assed them  during  the  whole  Tuscan  war. 
But  Camillus,  falling  upon  them,  killed  great 
numbers,  and  shut  up  the  rest  within  their 
walls. 

During  the  heat  of  the  war,  a  phaenomenon 
appeared  in  the  Alban  lake,  which  might  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  strangest  prodigies;  and, 
as  no  common  or  natural  cause  could  be  as- 
signed for  it,  it  occasioned  great  consternation. 
The  summer  was  now  declining,  and  the 
season  by  no  means  rainy,  nor  remarkable  for 
south  winds.  Of  the  many  springs,  brooks, 
and  lakes,  which  Italy  abounds  with,  some 
were  dried  up,  and  others  but  feebly  resisted 
the  drought;  the  rivers  always  low  in  the  sum- 
mer, then  ran  with  a  very  slender  stream.  But 
the  Alban  lake,  which  has  its  source  within  it- 
self, and  discharges  no  part  of  its  water,  being 
quite  surrounded  with  mountains,  without  any 
cause,  unless  it  was  a  supernatural  one,  began 
to  rise  and  swell  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
increasing  till  it  reached  the  sides,  and  at  last, 
the  very  tops  of  the  hills,  all  which  happened 
without  any  agitation  of  its  waters.  For 
awhile  it  was  the  wonder  of  the  shepherds  and 
herdsmen:  but  when  the  earth,  which  like  a 
mole,  kept  it  from  overflowing  the  country  be- 
low, was  broken  down  with  the  quantity  and 
weight  of  water,  then  descending  like  a  tor- 
rent through  the  ploughed  fields  and  other  cul- 
tivated grounds  to  the  sea,  it  not  only  aston- 
tehed  the  Romans,  but  was  thought  by  all  Italy 
to  portend  some  extraordinary  event.  It  was 
the  great  subject  of  conversation  in  the  camp 
before  Veil,  so  that  it  came  at  last  to  be  known 
to  the  besieged. 

As  in  the  course  of  long  sieges  there  is  usual- 
ly some  conversation  with  the  enemy,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  Roman  soldier  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  one  of  the  townsmen,  a  man  versed 
in  ancient  traditions,  and  supposed  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  skilled  in  divination.  The  Ro- 
man perceiving  that  he  expressed  great  satis- 
faction at  the  story  of  the  lake,  and  thereupon 
laughed  at  the  siege,  told  him,  "This  was  not 
the  only  wonder  the  times  had  produced,  but 
other  prodigies  still  stranger  than  this  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Romans;  which  he  should  be  glad 
to  communicate  to  him,  if  by  that  means  he 
could  provide  for  his  own  safety  in  the  midst 
of  the  public  ruin."  The  man  readily  heark- 
ening to  the  proposal,  came  out  to  him,  expect- 
ing to  hear  some  secret,  and  the  Roman  con- 
tinued the  discourse,  drawing  him  forward  by 
degrees,  till  they  were  at  some  distance  from 
the  gates.  Then  he  snatched  him  up  in  his 
arms  and  by  his  superior  strength  held  him, 
till  with  the  assistance  of  several  soldiers  from 
the  camp  he  was  secured  and  carried  before 
the  generals.  The  man  reduced  to  this  neces- 
sity, and  knowing  that  destiny  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed, declared  the  secret  oracles  concerning  his 
own  country,   "That  the  city  could  never  be 

*  The  year  of  Rome  367. 


taken,  till  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake,  which 
had  now  forsaken  their  bed,  and  found  nevr 
passages,  were  turned  back,  or  so  diverted,  aa 
to  prevent  their  mixing  with  the  sea."* 

The  senate,  informed  of  this  prediction,  and 
deliberating  upon  it,  were  of  opinion,  it  would 
be  best  to  send  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle. 
They  chose  for  this  purpose  three  persons  of 
honour  and  distinction,  Lucinius  Cossus,  Va- 
lerius Potitus,  and  Fabius  Ambustus;  who, 
having  had  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  consulted 
Apollo,  returned  with  this  among  other  an- 
swers, "That  they  had  neglected  some  cere- 
monies in  the  Latin  feasts."t  As  to  the  water 
of  the  Alban  lake,  they  were  ordered,  if  possi- 
ble, to  shut  it  up  in  its  ancient  bed:  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  effected,  to  dig  canals  and  trench- 
es for  it,  till  it  lost  itself  on  the  land.  Agreea- 
bly to  this  direction,  the  priests  were  employed 
in  offering  sacrifices,  and  the  people  in  labour, 
to  turn  the  course  of  the  water .f 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  the  senate  re- 
moved the  other  magistrates,  and  appointed 
Camillus  dictator,  who  made  choice  of  Corne- 
lius Scipio  for  iiis  general  of  horse.  In  the  first 
place  he  made  vows  to  the  gods,  if  they  fa 
voured  him  with  putting  a  glorious  period  to 
the  war,  to  celebrate  the  great  circensian 
games  to  their  honour,§  and  to  consecrate  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  whom  the  Romans  call 
the  mother  M.atuta.  By  her  sacred  rites  we 
may  suppose  this  last  to  be  the  goddess  Lea» 
cothea.  For  they  take  a  female  slave  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  temple,l|  where  they  beat  her, 
and  then  drive  her  out;  they  carry  their  bro- 
ther's children  in  their  arms  instead  of  their 
own;!!  and  they  represent  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  sacrifice  all  that  happened  to  the  nurses 
of  Bacchus,  and  what  Ino  suffered  for  having 
saved  the  son  of  Juno's  rival. 

After  these  vows,  Camillus  penetrated  into 
the  country  of  the  Falisci,  and  in  a  great  battle 
overthrew  them  and  their  auxiliaries  the  Cape- 
nates.  Then  he  turned  to  the  siege  of  Veil; 
and  perceiving  it  would  be  both  dilBcult  and 
dangerous  to  endeavour  to  take  it  by  assault, 
he  ordered  mines  to  be  dug,  the  soil  about  the 
city  being  easy  to  work,  and  admitting  of  depth 
enough  for  the  works  to  be  carried  on  unseen 
by  the  enemy.  As  this  succeeded  to  his  wish, 
he  made  an  assault  without,  to  caU  the  enemy 
to  the  walls;  and,  in  the  meantime,  others  of 
his  soldiers  made  their  way  through  the  mines, 
and  secretly  penetrated  to  Juno's  temple  in  the 
citadel.  This  was  the  most  considerable  tem- 
ple in  the  city  3  and  we  are  told,  that  at  that 

*  The  prophecy,  according  to  Livy,  (1.  v.  c.  15.) 
was  this,  Veil  shall  never  be  taken  till  all  the  water  is 
run  oxU  of  the  Itike  of  Alba. 

t  These  feasts  wore  instituted  by  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
The  Romans  presided  in  them  ;  but  all  the  people  of 
Latium  were  to  attend  them,  and  to  partake  of  a  bull 
then  sacriBced  to  Jupiter  Latialis. 

t  This  wonderful  work  subsists  to  this  day,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake  Albano  run  through  it. 

§  These  were  a  kind  of  tournament  in  the  great 
circus. 

II  Leucotnoe  or  Ino  was  jealous  of  one  of  her  female 
slaves,  who  was  the  favourite  of  her  husband  Athamas. 

IT  Ino  was  a  very  unhappy  mother ;  for  she  had  seen 
her  son  Learchur  slain  by  her  husband,  whereupon 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  with  her  other  son  Sle- 
licertes.  But  she  was  a  more  fortunate  aunt,  having 
preserved  Bacchus  the  son  of  her  sister  Semelsi 
i 
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Instant  the  Tuscan  general  happened  to  be  sa- 
crilicing;  when  the  soothsayer,  upon  inspection 
of  the  entrails,  cried  out,  "Tlie  gods  promise 
victory  to  him  that  shall  finish  this  sacrifice;"* 
the  Romans  who  were  under  ground,  hearing 
what  he  said,  immediately  removed  the  pave- 
ment, and  came  out  with  loud  shouts  and 
clashing  their  arms,  which  struck  the  enemy 
with  such  terror,  that  they  fled,  and  leA,  the 
entrails,  which  v%-ere  carried  to  Camilius.  But 
perhaps  this  has  more  of  the  air  of  fable  than 
of  history. 

The  city  thus  taken  by  the  Romans,  sword 
ha  hand,  while  they  were  busy  in  plundering  it 
»nd  carry inc  off  its  immense  riches,  Camilius 
beholding  lioni  ilie  citadel  what  was  done,  at 
first  burst  iiiio  tears,  and  when  those  about 
him  began  to  magnify  his  happiness,  he  lifted 
np  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  uttered  this 
prayer,  "Great  Jupiter,  and  ye  gods  that  have 
the  inspection  of  our  good  and  evil  actions,  ye 
know  that  the  Romans  not  without  jnst  cause, 
but  in  their  own  defence,  and  constrained  by 
necessity,  have  made  war  against  this  city,  and 
their  enemies  its  unjust  inhabitants.  If  we  must 
have  some  misfortune  in  lieu  of  this  success,  I 
entreat  that  it  may  fall,  not  upon  Rome  or  the 
Roman  army,  but  upon  myself:  yet  lay  not,  ye 
gods,  a  heavy  hand  upon  me  !"t  Having  pro- 
nounced these  words,  he  turned  to  the  right,  as 
the  manner  of  the  Romans  is  after  prayer  and 
supplication,  but  fell  in  turning.  His  friends 
that  were  by,  expressed  great  uneasiness  at 
the  accident,  but  he  soon  recovered  himself 
from  the  fall,  and  told  them,  "  It  was  only  a 
small  inconvenience  after  great  success,  agree- 
able to  his  prayer."! 

After  the  city  was  pillaged,  he  determined, 
pursuant  to  his  vow,  to  remove  this  statue  of 
Jimo  to  Rome.  The  workmen  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose,  and  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess,  "Beseeching  her  to  accept  of  their 
homage,  and  graciously  to  take  up  her  abode 
among  the  gods  of  Rome."  To  which,  it  is 
said,  the  statue  softly  answered,  "She  was 
willing  and  ready  to  do  it."  But  Livy  says, 
CamiUus,  in  offering  up  his  petition,  touched 
the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  entreated  her  to 
go  with  them,  and  that  some  of  the  slanders  by 
answered,  "She  consented,  and  would  willingly 
follow  them."  Those  that  support  and  defend 
the  miracle,  have  the  fortune  of  Rome  on  their 

*  Words  spoken  by  persons  unconcerned  in  their 
aflkirs,  and  upon  a  quite  different  subject,  were  inter- 
preted by  the  heathens  as  gix)d  or  bad  omens,  if  they 
nappened  to  be  any  way  applicable  to  their  case  And 
they  took  great  pains  to  fultil  the  omen,  if  they  thought 
it  fortonale  ;  as  well  as  to  evade  it,  if  it  appeared  un- 
lucky. 

t  Livy,  who  has  given  us  this  prayer,  has  not  quali- 
fied it  with  that  modificaliocsounworthy  of  Camilius, 
»•,-  (u»uTcv  !>.xx';»  «»»^'  .■  iKiMTf.e-x I,  Tnay  it  be  icith 
at  little  detriment  as  possible  to  myself.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says,  ut  earn  invidiam  lenire  suo  privato  in- 
eommodo,  quam  mimmo  yublico  popuU  Romani  licerit. 
Camilius  prayed,  that,  if  this  niccess  must  have  an 
equivalent  in  totne  ensu  n?  mts/orlune,  that  tnisfor- 
tune  might  fall  upot  himself,  and  the  jloman  people 
escape  with  as  little  detriment  as  possible.  This  was 
great  and  heroic.  Plutarch  hanng  but  an  im|>erfect 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  language,  probably  mistook 
Ike  sl^nse. 

J  Livy  tells  us,  it  was  conjectured  from  the  event, 
that  this  fall  of  Camilius  was  a  presage  of  his  condein- 
•atioB  and  banishment. 


side,  which  could  never  have  risen  from  such 
small  and  contemptible  beginnings  to  thpt  height 
of  glory  and  empire,  without  the  constant  as- 
sistance of  some  god,  who  favoured  them  with 
many  considerable  tokens  of  his  presence. 
Several  miracles  of  a  similar  nature  are  also 
alleged;  as,  that  images  have  often  sweated; 
that  they  have  been  heard  to  groan ;  and  that 
sometimes  they  have  turned  from  their  votaries, 
and  shut  their  eyes.  Many  such  accounts  we 
have  from  our  ancients;  and  not  a  few  persons 
of  our  own  times  have  given  us  wonderful  rela- 
tions, not  unworthy  of  notice.  But  to  give  en- 
tire credit  to  them,  or  altogetlier  to  disbelieve 
them,  is  equally  dangerous,  on  account  of  hu- 
man weakness.  We  keep  not  always  within 
the  hounds  of  reason,  nor  are  masters  of  our 
minds.  Sometimes  we  fall  into  vain  super- 
stition, and  sometimes  into  an  impious  neglect 
of  all  religion.  It  is  best  to  be  cautious,  and 
to  avoid  extremes.* 

AVhether  it  was  that  Carnillus  was  elated 
with  his  great  exploit  in  taking  a  city  that  was 
the  rival  of  Rome,  after  it  had  been  besieged 
ten  years,  or  that  he  was  misled  by  his  riatterers, 
he  took  upon  him  too  much  state  for  a  magis- 
trate subject  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  hia 
countr)';  for  his  triumph  was  conducted  with 
excessive  pomp,  and  he  rode  through  Rome  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  which  no 
general  ever  did  before  or  after  him.  Indeed, 
this  sort  of  carriage  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  is 
appropriated  to  the  king  and  father  of  the  gods.f 
The  citizens,  therefore,  considered  this  unusual 
appearance  of  grandeur  as  an  insult  upon  them. 
Besides,  they  were  offended  at  his  opposing  the 
law  by  which  the  city  was  to  be  divided.  For 
their  tribunes  had  proposed  that  the  senate  and 
people  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts; 
one  part  to  remain  at  Rome,  and  the  other,  as 
the  lot  happened  to  fall,  to  remove  to  the  con- 
quered city,  by  which  means  they  would  not 
only  have  more  room,  but  by  being  in  posses- 
sion of  two  considerable  cities,  be  better  able 
to  defend  their  territories,  and  to  watch  over 
their  prosperity.  The  people,  who  were  very 
numerous,  and  enriched  by  the  late  plunder, 
constantly  assembled  in  the^ntm,  and  ioa  ta- 
multuous  manner  demanded  to  have  it  put  to 
the  vote.  But  the  senate  and  other  principal 
citizens  considered  this  proposal  of  the  tribunes, 
not  so  much  the  dividing  as  the  destroying  of 
Rome,}:  and  in  their  uneasiness  applied  to  Ca- 
milius. Camilius  was  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  trial 
and  therefore  invented  demurs  and  pretences  of 
delay,  to  prevent  the  bills  being  offered  to  the 
people;  by  which  he  incurred  their  displeasure. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  manifest  cause  of 
their  hatred  was,  his  behaviour  with  respect  to 
the  tenths  of  the  spoils:  and  if  the  resentment 
of  the  people  was  not  in  this  case  altogether 
just,  yet  it  had  some  show  of  reason.  It  seems 
he  made  a  vow,  as  he  marched  to  Veil,  that  if 

»  The  great  Mr.  Addison  seems  to  have  had  thia 
passage  of  Plutarch  in  his  eye,  when  h»-  delivered  bis 
opinion  concerning  the  doctrine  of  witches. 

t  He  likewise  coloured  his  fece  with  vermilion,  the- 
colour  with  which  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  coin- 
monW  painted. 

t  They  feared  that  two  such  cities  would,  bv  degree*,, 
become  two  different  states,  which,  af><  r  a  destructirS; 
war  with  each  o'her,  would  at  lergth  fall  a  prej  to 
their  common  encmiei. 
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he  took  the  city,  he  would  ;onsecrate  the  tenths 
to  Apollo.  But  when  th(;  city  was  taken,  and 
came  to  be  pillaged,  he  was  either  unwilling  to 
interrupt  his  men,  or  in  the  hurry  had  forgot 
his  vow,  and  so  gave  up  the  whole  plunder  to 
them.  After  he  had  resigned  his  dictatorship, 
he  laid  the  case  before  the  senate:  and  the 
soothsayers  declared,  that  the  sacrifices  an- 
nounced the  anger  of  the  gods,  which  ought  to 
be  appeased  by  offerings  expressive  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  favours  they  had  received. 
The  senate  then  made  a  decree,  that  the  plun- 
der should  remain  with  the  soldiers,  (for  they 
knew  not  how  to  manage  it  otherwise;)  but 
that  each  should  produce,  upon  oath,  the  tenth 
of  the  value  of  what  he  had  got.  This  was  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  soldiers;  and  those 
poor  fellows  could  not  without  force  be  brought 
to  refund  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labours,  and  to  make  good  not  only  what  they 
had  hardly  earned,  but  now  actually  spent. 
Camillus,  distressed  with  their  complaints,  for 
want  of  a  better  excuse,  made  use  of  a  very 
absurd  apology,  by  acknowledging  he  had  for- 
gotten his  vow.  This  they  greatly  resented, 
that,  having  then  vowed  the  tenths  of  the  ene- 
my's goods,  he  should  now  exact  the  tenths  of 
the  citizens.  However,  they  all  produced  their 
proportion,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  a  vase  of 
massy  gold  should  be  made  and  sent  to  Delphi. 
But  as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  gold  in  the  city, 
while  the  magistrates  were  considering  how  to 
procure  it,  the  Roman  matrons  met,  and  hav- 
ing consulted  among  themselves,  gave  up  their 
golden  ornaments,  which  weighed  eight  talents, 
as  an  offering  to  the  god.  And  the  senate,  in 
honour  of  their  piety,  decreed  that  they  should 
have  funeral  orations  as  well  as  the  men,  which 
had  not  been  the  custom  before.*  They  then 
sent  three  of  the  chief  nobility  ambassadors,  in 
a  large  ship  well  manned,  and  fitted  out  in  a 
manner  becoming  so  solemn  an  occasion. 

In  this  voyage,  they  were  equally  endangered 
by  a  storm  and  a  calm,  but  escaped  beyond  all 
expectation,  when  on  the  brink  of  destruction. 
For  the  wind  slackening  near  the  ^olean 
islands,  the  galleys  of  the  Lipareans  gave  them 
chace  as  pirates.  Upon  their  stretching  out 
their  hands  for  mercy,  the  Lipareans  used  no 
violence  to  their  persons,  but  towed  the  ship 
into  harbour,  and  there  exposed  both  them  and 
their  goods  to  sale,  having  first  adjudged  them 
to  be  lawful  prize.  With  much  difficulty, 
however,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  release 
them,  out  of  regard  to  the  merit  and  authority 
of  Timesitheus,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
place;  who,  moreover,  conveyed  them  with  his 
own  vessels,  and  assisted  in  dedicating  the 
gift.  For  this,  suitable  honours  were  paid  him 
at  Rome. 

And  now  the  tribunes  of  the  people  attempt- 
ed to  bring  the  law  for  removing  part  of  the 
citizens  to  Veil  once  more  upon  the  carpet; 
but  the  war  with  the  Falisci  very  seasonably 

*  The  matrons  had  the  ralue  of  the  gold  paid  them  : 
and  it.M-as  not  on  this  occasion,  but  afterwards,  when 
thejr  contributed  thfir  golden  ornaments  to  make  up 
the  sum  demanded  by  the  Gauls,  that  funeral  orations 
were  granted  them.  The  privikge  they  were  now 
favoured  with,  was  leave  to  ride  in  chariots  at  the 
public  games  and  sacrifices,  and  in  open  carriages  of  a 
less  hoQourable  sort,  ou  other  occasions,  m  the  streets. 


intervening,  put  the  management  of  the  CiCC 
tions  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians;  and  they 
nominated  Camillus  a  military  tribune,*  to- 
gether with  five  others,  as  affairs  then  required 
a  general  of  considerable  dignity,  reputation, 
and  experience.  When  the  people  had  cor 
firmed  this  nomination,  Camillus  marched  hia 
forces  into  the  country  of  the  Falisci,  and  laid 
siege  to  Falerii,  a  city  well  fortified,  and  pro 
vided  in  all  respects  for  the  war.  He  was  sen- 
sible it  was  like  to  be  no  easy  affair,  nor  soon 
to  be  despatched,  and  this  was  one  reason  for 
his  engaging  in  it;  for  he  was  desirous  to  keep 
the  citizens  employed  abroad,  that  they  might 
not  have  leisure  to  sit  down  at  home  and  raise 
tumults  and  seditions.  This  was,  indeed,  a 
remedy  which  the  Romans  always  had  recourse 
to,  like  good  physicians,  to  expel  dangerous 
humours  from  the  body  politic. 

The  Falerians,  trusting  to  the  fortifications 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  made  so 
little  account  of  the  siege,  that  the  inhabitants, 
except  those  who  guarded  the  walks,  walked 
the  streets  in  their  common  habits.  The  boys 
too  went  to  school,  and  the  master  took  them 
oat  to  walk  and  exercise  about  the  walls.  For 
the  Falerians,  like  the  Greeks,  chose  to  have 
their  children  bred  at  one  pubhc  school,  that 
they  might  betimes  be  accustomed  to  the  same 
discipline,  and  form  themselves  to  friendship 
and  society. 

This  schoolmaster,  then,  designing  to  betray 
the  Falerians  by  means  of  their  children,  took 
them  every  day  out  of  the  city  to  exercise, 
keeping  pretty  close  to  the  walls  at  first,  and 
when  their  exercise  was  over,  led  them  in 
again.  By  degrees  he  took  them  out  farther, 
accustoming  them  to  divert  themselves  freely, 
as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  At  last,  hav- 
ing got  them  all  together,  he  brought  them  to 
the  Roman  advanced  guard,  and  delivered 
them  up  to  be  carried  to  Carmillus.  When  he 
came  into  his  presence,  he  said,  "He  was  the 
schoolmaster  of  Falerii,  but  preferring  his  fa- 
vour to  the  obligations  of  duty,  he  came  to  de- 
liver up  those  children  to  him,  and  in  them  the 
whole  city."  This  action  appeared  very 
shocking  to  Camillus,  and  he  said  to  those  that 
were  by,  "  War  (at  best)  is  a  savage  thing, 
and  wades  through  a  sea  of  violence  and  in- 
justice; yet  even  war  itself  has  its  laws,  which 
men  of  honour  will  not  depart  from ;  nor  do 
they  so  pursue  victory,  as  to  avail  themselves 
of  acts  of  villainy  and  baseness.  For  a  great 
general  should  only  rely  on  his  own  virtue,  and 
not  upon  the  treachery  of  others."  Then  he 
ordered  the  Uctors  to  tear  off  the  wretch's 
clothes,  to  tie  his  hands  behind  him,  and  fur- 
nish the  boys  with  rods  and  scourges,  to  punish 
the  traitor,  and  whip  him  into  the  city.  By 
this  time  the  Falerians  had  discovered  the 
schoolmaster's  treason;  the  city,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  full  of  lamentations  for  so  great 
a  loss,  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  both  men 
and  women,  crowded  about  the  walls  and  the 
gate  like  persons  distracted.  In  the  midst  of 
this  disorder  they  espied  the  boys  whipping  on 
their  master,  naked  and  bound,  and  calling 
Camillus  their  god,  their  deliverer,  their  father 
Not  only  the  parents  of  those   children,  but 

*  The  year  of  Rome  361.  Camillus  was  then  Buli 
tary  tribune  the  tliird  timei 
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all  the  citizens  in  gentral  were  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  the  spectacle,  and  conceived  such 
an  affection  for  the  justice  of  Camillas,  that 
they  immediately  assembled  in  council,  and 
Bent  d^DUties  to  surrender  to  him  both  them- 
selves !knd  their  city. 

Camillus  sent  them  to  Rome  :  and  when 
they  were  introduced  to  the  senate,  they  said, 
"  The  Romans,  in  preferring  justice  to  con- 
quest, have  taught  us  to  be  satisfied  with  sub- 
mission instead  of  liberty.  At  the  same  time, 
we  declare  we  do  not  think  ourselves  so  much 
beneath  you  in  strength  as  inferior  in  virtue." 
The  senate  referred  the  disquisition  and  settling 
of  the  articles  of  peace  to  Camillus;  who  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  a  sum  of  money  of 
the  Falerians,  and  having  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  whole  nation  of  the  Falisci,  returned 
to  Rome. 

,  But  the  soldiers,  who  expected  to  have  had 
the  plundering  of  Falerii,  when  they  came 
back  empty-handed,  accused  Camillus  to  their 
fellow-citizens  as  an  enemy  to  the  commons, 
and  one  that  maliciously  opposed  the  interest 
of  the  poor.  And  when  the  tribunes  again 
proposed  the  law  for  transplanting  part  of  the 
citizens  to  Veii,*  and  summoned  the  people  to 
give  their  votes,  Camillus  spoke  very  freely,  or 
rather  with  much  asperity  against  it,  appearing 
remarkably  violent  in  his  opposition  to  the 
people;  who  therefore  lost  their  bill,  but  har- 
boured a  strong  resentment  against  Camillus. 
Even  the  misfortune  he  had  in  his  family,  of 
losing  one  of  his  sons,  did  not  in  the  least 
mitigate  their  rage;  though,  as  a  man  of  great 
goodness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  he  was  in- 
consolable for  his  loss,  and  shut  himself  up  at 
home,  a  close  mourner  with  the  women,  at  the 
eame  time  that  they  were  lodging  an  impeach- 
ment against  him. 

His  accuser  was  Lucius  Apuleius,  who 
brought  against  him  a  charge  of  fraud  with 
respect  to  the  Tuscan  spoils  ;  and  it  was 
alleged  that  certain  brass  gates,  a  part  of  those 
spoils,  were  found  with  him.  The  people  were 
80  much  exasperated,  that  it  was  plain  they 
would  lay  hold  on  any  pretext  to  condemn 
him.  He,  therefore,  assembled  his  friends, 
his  colleagues,  and  fellow-soldiers,  a  great 
number  in  all,  and  begged  of  them  not  to 
suffer  him  to  be  crushed  by  false  and  unjust 
accusations,  and  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  his 
enemies.  When  they  had  consulted  together, 
and  fully  considered  the  affair,  the  answer  they 
gave  was,  that  they  did  not  believe  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  sentence,  but  they  would 
willingly  assist  him  to  pay  the  fine  that  might 
oe  laid  upon  him.  He  could  not,  however, 
bear  the  tlioughts  of  so  great  an  indignity,  and 
giving  way  to  his  resentment,  determined  to 
quit  the  city  as  a  voluntary  exile.  Having 
taken  leave  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  went 
in  silence  from  his  house  to  the  gate  of  the 
city.f    There  he  made  a  stand,  and  turning 

•  The  patricians  carried  it  against  the  bill,  only  by 
a  majority  of  one  tribe.  And  now  they  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  people,  that  the  very  next  morning  a 
decree  was  passed,  assigning  sir  acres  of  the  lands  of 
Veii,  not  only  to  every  father  of  a  family,  but  to  every 
single  person  of  free  condition.  On  the  other  hand', 
the  people,  delighted  with  this  liberality,  allowed  the 
electing  of  consuls  instead  of  military  tribunes. 

f  Thu  was  four  years  after  the  taking  of  Falerii. 


about,  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  the 
Capitol,  and  prayed  to  the  gods,  "  That  if  he 
was  driven  out  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
and  merely  by  the  violence  or  envy  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Romans  might  quickly  repent  it,  and 
express  to  all  the  world  their  want  of  CanulluB, 
and  their  regret  for  his  absence." 

When  he  had  thus,  like  Achilles,  uttered  his 
imprecations  against  his  countrymen,  he  de 
parted;  and  leaving  his  cause  undefended,  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand ases:  which,  reduced  to  Grecian  money, 
is  one  thousand  five  hundred  drachmx:  for 
the  as  is  a  small  coin  that  is  the  tenth  part  of 
a  piece  of  silver,  which  for  that  reason  is  called 
denarius,  and  answers  to  our  drachma.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  does  not  believe 
that  these  imprecations  of  Camillus  had  their 
effect;  though  the  punishment  of  his  coimtry- 
men  for  their  injustice,  proved  no  ways  agree- 
able to  him,  but  on  the  contrary  matter  of 
grief.  Yet  how  great,  how  memorable  was 
that  punishment!  how  remarkably  did  ven- 
geance pursue  the  Romans!  what  danger, 
destruction,  and  disgrace,  did  those  times  bring 
upon  the  city !  whether  it  was  the  work  of  for 
tune,  or  whether  it  is  the  office  of  some  deity, 
to  see  that  virtue  shall  not  be  oppressed  by  the 
ungrateful  with  impunity.* 

The  first  token  of  the  approaching  calamitiee 
was  the  death  of  Julius  the  Cejisor.f  For  the 
Romans  have  a  particular  veneration  for  the 
censor,  and  look  upon  his  office  as  sacred.  A 
second  token  happened  a  little  before  the  exile 
of  Camillus.  Marcus  Ceditius,  a  man  of  no 
illustrious  family  indeed,  nor  of  senatorial  rank, 
but  a  person  of  great  probity  and  virtue,  in- 
formed the  military  tribunes  of  a  matter  which 
deserved  great  attention.  As  he  was  going 
the  night  before  along  what  is  called  the  New 
Road,  he  said  he  was  addressed  in  a  loud 
voice.  Upon  turning  about  he  saw  nobody, 
but  heard  these  words  in  an  accent  more  than 
human,  "  Cio,  Marcus  Ceditius,  and  early  in 
the  moi-ning  acquaint  the  magistrates,  that  they 
must  shortly  expect  the  Gauls."  But  the  tri- 
bunes made  a  jest  of  the  information ,  and  soon 
after  followed  the  disgrace  of  Camillus. 

The  Gauls  are  of  Celtic  origin.^  and  are 
said  to  have  left  their  country,  which  was  too 
small  to  maintain  their  vast  numbers,  to  go  in 
search  of  another.  These  emigrants  consisted 
of  many  thousands  of  young  and  able  warriors, 
with  a  still  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  Part  of  them  took  their  route  to- 
wards the  northern  ocean,  crossed  the  Rhi- 
phsan  moimtains,  and  settled  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  Europe;  and  part  established  them- 

*  It  was  the  goddess  Wemesis  whom  the  heathens 
believed  to  have  the  office  of  punishing  evil  actions  ia 
this  world,  particularly  pride  and  ingratitude. 

t  The  Greek  text  as  it  now  stands,  instead  of  the 
censor  Julius,  has  the  month  of  July;  but  that  haa 
been  owing  to  the  error  of  some  ignorant  transcriber. 
Upon  the  death  of  Caius  Julius,  the  censor,  Marcus 
Cornelius  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  :  but  as  the 
censorship  of  the  latter  proved  unfortunate,  ever  aitei, 
when  a  censor  happened  to  die  in  his  office,  they  not 
only  forbore  naming  another  in  his  place,  but  obliged 
his  colleague  too  to  quit  his  dignity. 

}  The  ancients  called  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  west 
and  north,  as  far  as  Scythia,  by  the  common  name  of 
Celt*. 
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selves  for  a  long  time  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps,  near  the  Senones,  and  Celto- 
rians.*  But  happening  to  taste  of  wine,  which 
was  then  for  the  first  time  brought  out  of  Italy, 
they  so  much  admired  the  liquor,  and  were  so 
enchanted  with  this  new  pleasure,  that  they 
Bnatched  up  their  arms,  and  taking  their  pa- 
rents along  with  them,  marched  to  the  Alps,! 
to  seek  that  country  which  produced  such  ex- 
cellent fruit,  and,  m  comparison  of  which,  they 
considered  all  others  as  barren  and  ungenial. 

The  man  that  first  carried  wine  amongst 
them,  and  excited  them  to  invade  Italy,  is  said 
to  have  been  Aruns,  a  Tuscan,  a  man  of  some 
distinction,  and  not  naturally  disposed  to  mis- 
chief, but  led  to  it  by  his  misfortunes.  He  was 
guardian  to  an  orphan  named  Lucumo,}:  of  the 
greatest  fortune  of  the  country,  and  most  cele- 
brated for  beauty.  Aruns  brought  him  up 
from  a  boy,  and  when  grown  up,  he  still 
continued  at  his  house,  upon  a  pretence  of 
enjoying  his  conversation.  Meanwhile  he  had 
corrupted  his  guardian's  wife,  or  she  had  cor- 
rupted him,  and  for  a  long  time  the  criminal 
commerce  was  carried  on  undiscovered.  At 
length  their  passion  becoming  so  violent,  that 
they  could  neither  restrain  nor  conceal  it,  the 
young  man  carried  her  off,  and  attempted  to 
keep  her  openly.  The  husband  endeavoured 
to  find  his  redress  at  law,  but  was  disappointed 
by  the  superior  interest  and  wealth  of  Lucumo. 
He  therefore  quitted  his  own  country,  and  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Gauls, 
went  to  them,  and  conducted  their  armies  into 
Italy. 

In  their  first  expedition  they  soon  possessed 
themselves  of  that  country  which  stretches  out 
from  the  Alps  to  both  seas.  That  this  of  old 
belonged  to  the  Tuscans,  the  names  themselves 
are  a  proof:  for  the  sea  which  lies  to  the 
north  is  called  the  Adriatic  from  a  Tuscan  city 
Darned  Adria,  and  that  on  the  other  side  to  the 
south  is  called  the  Tuscan  sea.  All  that  coun- 
try is  well  planted  with  trees,  has  excellent 
pastures,  and  is  well  watered  with  rivers.  It 
contained  eighteen  considerable  cities,  whose 
manufactures  and  trade  procure  them  the  gra- 
tifications of  luxury.  The  Gauls  expelled  the 
Tuscans,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
these  cities;  but  this  was  done  long  before. 

The  Gauls  were  now  besieging  Clusium,  a 
city  of  Tuscany.  The  Clusians  applied  to  the 
Romans,  entreating  them  to  send  ambassadors 
and  letters  to  the  barbarians.  Accordingly 
they  sent  three  illustrious  persons  of  the  Fabian 
family,  who  had  borne  the  highest  employments 
in  the  state.  The  Gauls  received  them  courte- 
ously on  account  of  the  name  of  Rome,  and 

*  The  country  of  the  Senones  contained  Sens,  Aux- 
erre,  and  Troyess  as  far  upas  Paris.  Who  the  Celtorii 
were  is  not  known  :  probably  the  word  is  corrupted. 
_  t  Lii^y  te!l%  us,  Italy  was  known  to  the  Gauls  two 
hundred  years  before,  though  he  does  not  indeed  men- 
tion the  story  of  Aruns.  Then  he  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  that  the  migrations  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy  and 
other  countries,  was  occasioned  by  their  numbers  be- 
ing too  large  for  their  old  settlements  ;  and  that  the 
two  brothers  Beliovesus  and  Sigovesus  casting  lots  to 
determine  which  way  they  should  steer  their  course, 
Italy  fell  to  Beliovesus  and  Germany  to  Sigovesus. 

\  Lucumo  was  not  the  name  but  the  title  of  the  young 
man.  He  was  Lord  of  a  Lucumony.  Hetruria  was 
divided  into  principalities  called  Jjucumoniet. 


putting  a  stop  to  their  operations  against  tne 
town,  came  to  a  conference  But  when  they 
were  asked  what  injury  they  had  received 
from  the  Clusians,  that  they  came  against  their 
city,  Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  smiled  and 
sai4,  "  The  injury  the  Clusians  do  us,  is  their 
keeping  to  themselves  a  large  tract  of  ground, 
when  they  can  only  cultivate  a  small  one,  and 
refusing  to  give  up  a  part  of  it  to  us  who  are 
strangers,  numerous,  and  poor.  In  the  same 
manner  you  Romans  were  injured  formerly  by 
the  Albans,  the  Fidenates,  and  the  Ardeates, 
and  lately  by  the  people  of  Veil  and  Capenae, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Falisci  and  the 
Yolsci.  Upon  these  you  make  war;  if  they  re- 
fuse to  share  with  you  their  goods,  you  enslave 
their  persons,  lay  waste  their  country,  and  de- 
molish their  cities.  Nor  are  your  proceedings 
dishonourable  or  unjust;  for  you  follow  the 
most  ancient  of  laws,  which  directs  the  weak  to 
obey  the  strong,  from  the  Creator  even  to  the 
irrational  part  of  the  creation,  that  are  taught 
by  nature  to  make  use  of  .the  advantage  their 
strength  afibrds  them  against  the  feeble.  Cease 
then  to  express  your  compassion  for  the  Clu 
sians,  lest  you  teach  the  Gauls  in  their  turn  to 
commisserate  those  that  have  been  oppressed 
by  the  Romans." 

By  this  answer  the  Romans  clearly  perceived 
that  Brennus  would  come  to  no  terms;  and 
therefore  they  went  into  Clusium,  where  they 
encouraged  and  animated  the  inhabitants  to  a 
sally  against  the  barbarians,  either  to  make  trial 
of  the  strength  of  the  Clusians,  or  to  shew  their 
own.  The  Clusians  made  the  sally,  and  a  sharp 
conflict  ensued  near  the  walls,  when  Quintus 
Ambustus,  one  of  the  Fabii,  spurred  his  horse 
against  a  Gaul  of  extraordinary  size  and  figure, 
who  had  advanced  a  good  way  before  the  ranks. 
At  first  he  was  not  known,  because  the  en- 
counter was  hot,  and  his  armour  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  the  beholders;  but  when  he  had  over- 
come and  killed  the  Gaul,  and  came  to  despoil 
him  of  his  arms,  Brennus  knev;  him,  and  call- 
ed the  gods  to  witness,  "  That  against  all  the 
laws  and  usages  of  mankind  which  were  es- 
teemed the  most  sacred  and  inviolable,  Ambus- 
tus came  as  an  ambassador,  but  acted  as  an 
enemy."  He  drew  off  his  men  directly,  and 
bidding  the  Clusians  farewell,  led  his  army 
towards  Rome.  But  that  he  might  not  seem 
to  rejoice  that  such  an  affront  was  offered,  or  to 
have  wanted  a  pretext  for  hostilities,  he^  sent  to 
demand  the  offender  in  order  to  punish  him, 
and  in  the  mean  time  advanced  but  slowly. 

The  herald  being  arrived,  the  senate  was 
assembled,  and  many  spoke  against  the  Fabii, 
particularly  the  priests  called  Jecialcs,  repre- 
sented the  action  as  an  offence  against  religion, 
and  adjured  the  senate  to  lay  the  whole  guilt 
and  the  expiation  of  it  upon  the  person  who 
alone  was  to  blame,  and  so  to  avert  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  from  the  rest  of  the  Romans.  These 
fociales  were  appointed  by  Numa,  the  mildest 
and  justest  of  kings,  conservators  ol'  peace, 
as  well  as  judges  to  give  sanction  to  the  just 
causes  of  war.  The  senate  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  people,  and  the  priests  accused 
Fabius  with  the  same  ardour  before  them,  but 
such  was  the  disregard  they  expressed  for  their 
persons,  and  such  their  contempt  cf  religion, 
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that  they  constituted  that  very  Fabius  and  his 
brethren  military  trilnnies.* 

As  soon  as  the  Gauls  were  informed  of  this, 
they  were  greatly  enraged,  and  would  no  long- 
er delay  their  march,  but  hastened  forward 
with  the  utmost  celerity.  Their  prodigious 
numbers,  their  glittering  arms,  their  fury  and 
impetuosity,  struck  terror  wherever  they  came; 
the  people  gave  up  their  lands  for  lost,  not 
doubting  but  the  cities  would  soon  follow: 
however,  what  was  beyond  all  expectation,  they 
injured  no  man's  property :  they  neither  pillaged 
the  fields,  nor  insulted  the  cities  ;  and  as  they 
passed  by,  they  cried  out,  "  They  were  going 
to  Rome,  they  were  at  war  with  the  Romans 
only,  and  considered  all  others  as  their  friends." 

While  the  barbarians  were  going  forward  in 
this  impetuous  manner,  the  tribunes  led  out 
their  forces  to  battle,  in  number  not  inferiorf 
(for  they  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot,) 
but  the  greatest  part  undisciplined,  and  such 
as  had  never  handled  a  weapon  before.  Be- 
sides, they  paid  no  attention  to  religion,  having 
neither  propitiated  the  gods  by  sacrifice,  nor 
consulted  the  soothsayers  as  was  their  duty  in 
time  of  danger,  and  before  an  engagement. 
Another  thing  which  occasioned  no  small  con- 
fusion, was  the  number  of  persons  joined  in  the 
command ;  whereas  before,  they  had  appointed 
for  wars  of  less  consideration  a  single  leader, 
whom  they  call  dictator,  sensible  of  how  great 
consequence  it  is  to  good  order  and  success,  at 
a  dangerous  crisis,  to  be  actuated  as  it  were 
with  one  soul,  and  to  have  the  absolute  com- 
mand invested  in  one  person.  Their  ungrate- 
ful treatment  of  Camillus,  too,  was  not  the 
least  unhappy  circumstance ;  as  it  now  appear- 
ed dangerous  for  the  generals  to  use  their  au- 
thority without  some  flattering  indulgence  to 
the  {)eople. 

In  this  condition  they  marched  out  of  the 
city,  and  encamped  about  eleven  miles  from  it, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Allia,  not  far  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Tiber.  There  the  barba- 
rians came  upon  them,  and  as  the  Romans 
engaged  in  a  disorderly  manner,  they  were 
shamefully  beaten  and  put  to  flight.  Their  left 
wing  was  soon  pushed  into  the  river,  and  there 
destroyed.  The  right  wing,  which  quitted  the 
field  to  avoid  the  charge,  and  gained  the  hills, 
did  not  sutTer  so  much ;  many  of  them  escaping 
to  Rome.  The  rest  that  survived  the  carnage, 
when  the  enemy  were  satiated  with  blood,  stole 
by  night  to  Veii,  concluding  that  Rome  was 
lost,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword. 

This  battle  was  fought  when  the  moon  was 
at  full,  about  the  summer  solstice,  the  very 
same  day  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Fabii  hap- 
pened long  before,J  when  three  hundred  of 
them  were  cut  off  by  the  Tuscans.  The  sec- 
ond misfortune,  however,  so  much  effaced  the 
memory  of  the  first,  that  the  day  is  still  called 
the  day  o/" Allia,  from  the  river  of  that  name. 

*  The  year  of  Rome  366 ;  or  (according  to  aome 
ChroDologers)  36o. 

f  They  were  inferior  in  number ;  for  the  Gauls  were 
fCTenty  thousand  ;  and  therefore  the  Romans,  when 
they  came  to  actiou,  were  obliged  to  eitend  their  w  Bigs 
lo  as  to  make  their  centre  rery  thin,  which  wai  one 
Kmson  of  their  being  soon  broken. 

I  The  HsUcDih  (   July. 


As  to  the  point,  whether  there  be  any  lucky 
or  unlucky  days,*  and  whether  Heraclitus  was 
right  in  blaming  Hesiod  for  distinguishing  them 
into  fortunate  and  unfortunate,  as  not  knowing 
that  the  nature  of  all  days  is  the  same,  we  have 
considered  it  in  another  place.  But  on  this 
occasion  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion a  few  examples.  The  Boeotians,  on  the 
fifth  of  the  month  which  they  call  Hippodro- 
mills  and  the- Athenians  Hecatombseon  [July] 
gained  two  signal  victories,  both  of  which  re- 
stored hberty  to  Greece;  the  one  at  Leuctra; 
the  other  at  Gcraestus,  above  two  hundred  years 
beforc,t  when  they  defeated  Lattamyas  and  the 
Thessalians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Persians 
were  beaten  by  the  Greeks  on  the  sixth  of 
Boedromion  [September]  at  Marathon,  on  the 
third  at  Plataea,  as  also  Mycale,  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  at  Arbeli.  About  the  full  moon 
of  the  same  month,  the  Athenians,  under  the 
conduct  of  Chabrias,  were  victorious  in  the  sea- 
fight  near  Naxos,  and  on  the  twentieth  they 
gained  the  victory  of  Salamis,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  treatise  concerning  days. 
The  month  Thargelion  [May]  was  also  re- 
markably unfortunate  to  the  barbarians:  for  in 
that  month  Alexander  defeated  the  king  of 
Persia's  generals  near  the  Granicus;  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  beaten  by  Timoleon  in 
Sicily  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same;  a  day 
still  more  remarkable  (according  to  Ephorus, 
Callisthenes,  Deniaster,  and  Phylarchus)  for 
the  taking  of  Troy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
month  J\fetagitnion  [August]  which  the  Boeo- 
tians call  Panemus,  was  very  unlucky  to  the 
Greeks  ;  for  on  the  seventh  they  were  beaten 
by  Antipater  in  the  battle  of  Crannon  and  ut- 
terly ruined,  and  before  that,  they  were  defeat- 
ed by  Philip  at  Chaeronea.  And  on  that  same 
day,  month,  and  year,  the  troops  which  under 
Archidamus  made  a  descent  upon  Italy,  were  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  barbarians.  The  Carthagini- 
ans have  set  a  mark  upon  the  twenty-second  of 
that  month,  as  a  day  that  has  always  brought 
upon  them  the  greatest  calamities.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  not  ignorant  that  about  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  Thebes 
was  demolished  by  Alexander;  and  after  that, 
on  the  same  twentieth  of  Boedromion  [Sep- 
tember] a  day  sacred  to  the  solemnities  of 
Bacchus,  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  receive 
a  Macedonian  garrison.  On  one  and  the  same 
day,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Caepio, 
were  stripped  of  their  camp  by  the  Cimbri,  and 
afterwards  under  Lucullus  conquered  Tigranes 
and  the  Armenians.  King  Attains  and  Pom 
pey  the  Great,  both  died  on  their  birth  days 

*  The  ancients  deemed  some  days  lucky  and  othc« 
unlucky,  either  from  some  occult  power  which  thej 
supposed  to  be  in  numbers,  or  from  the  nature  of  thi 
deities  who  presided  OTer  them,  or  else  from  observa 
tion  of  fortunate  or  unfortunate  events  having  oflei 
happened  on  particular  days. 

f  The  Thessalians  under  the  command  of  Lattamyai 
were  beaten  bv  tlie  Bceotiansnot  lone  before  the  battlf 
of  Thermopylse,  and  little  more  than  one  hundred 
years  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  There  is  also  ai 
error  here  in  the  name  of  the  place,  probably  intro 
duced  by  some  blundering  transcriber  (for  Plutardt 
mutt  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
places  in  Boeotia.)  Instead  of  Geraestus,  we  should 
read  Ceressus ;  the  former  was  a  promontory  in  Ea 
boe^  Ike  Iktter  n«s  a  fort  in  Boaotia. 
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And  I  could  give  account  of  many  others  who 
on  the  same  day  at  different  periods  have  ex- 
perienced both  good  and  bad  fortune.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  Romans  marked  the  day  of  their 
defeat  at  Allia  as  unfortunate;  and  as  supersti- 
tious fears  generally  increase  upon  a  misfor- 
tune, they  not  only  distinguished  that  as  such, 
but  the  two  next  that  follow  it  in  every  month 
throughout  the  year. 

If,  after  so  decisive  a  battle,  the  Gauls  had 
Immediately  pursued  the  fugitives,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  hinder  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  Rome  and  all  that  remamed  in  it;  with 
such  terror  was  the  city  struck  at  the  return  of 
those  that  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  so  fill- 
ed with  confusion  and  distraction  !  But  the 
Gauls,  not  imagining  the  victory  to  be  so  great 
as  it  was,  in  the  excess  of  their  joy  indulged 
themselves  in  good  cheer,  and  shared  the  plun- 
der of  the  camp ;  by  which  means  numbers 
that  were  for  leaving  the  city  had  leisure  to 
escape,  and  those  that  remained  had 'time  to 
recollect  themselves  and  prepare  for  their  de- 
fence. For,  quitting  the  rest  of  the  city,  they 
retired  to  the  Capitol,  which  they  fortified  with 
strong  ramparts  and  provided  well  with  arms. 
But  their  first  care  was  of  their  holy  things, 
most  of  which  they  conveyed  into  the  Capitol. 
As  for  the  sacred  fire,  the  vestal  virgins  took 
it  up,  together  with  other  holy  relics,  and  fled 
away  with  it :  though  some  will  have  it,  that 
they  have  not  the  charge  of  any  thing  but  that 
ever-living  fire  which  Numa  appointed  to  be 
worshipped  as  the  principle  of  all  things.  It 
is  indeed  the  most  active  thing  in  nature;  and 
all  generation  either  is  motion,  or,  at  least, 
%vith  motion.  Other  parts  of  matter,  when  the 
heat  fails,  lie  sluggish  and  dead,  and  crave  the 
force  of  fire  as  an  informing  soul;  and  when 
that  comes,  they  acquire  some  active  or  passive 
quality.  Hence  it  was  that  Numa,  a  man  cu- 
rious in  his  researches  into  nature,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  wisdom  supposed  to  have  conversed 
with  the  muses,  consecrated  this  fire,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  perpetually  kept  up,  as  an  image 
of  that  eternal  power  which  preserves  and  act- 
uates the  universe.  Others  say,  that  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Greeks,  the  fire  is  kept 
ever  burning  before  the  holy  places,  as  an  em- 
blem of  purity;  but  that  there  are  other  things 
in  the  most  secret  part  of  the  temple,  kept  from 
the  sight  of  all  but  those  virgins  whom  they 
call  vestals  :  and  the  most  current  opinion  is, 
that  the  palladium  of  Troy,  which  JEneas 
brought  into  Italy,  is  laid  up  there. 

Others  say,  the  Samothracian  gods  are  there 
concealed,  whom  Dardanus,*  after  he  had  built 

*  Dardanus,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
about  the  year  before  Christ  1480,  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  of  .\rcadia,  from  whence  he  passed  to  Samo- 
tlirace.  Afterwards  he  married  Batea  or  Arista  the 
daughter  of  Teuccr,  king  of  Phrygia.  Of  the  Samo- 
thracian gods  we  have  already  given  an  account;  but 
may  add  here,  from  Macrobius,  that  the  dii  magni, 
which  Dardanus  brought  from  Samothrace,  were  the 
pennies,  or  household  ^ods,  which  jEneas  afterwards 
tarried  into  Italy.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says, 
ne  had  seen  the  pcnates  in  an  old  temple  at  Rome. 
They  were  of  antique  workmanship,  representing  two 
Toung  men  sitting,  and  holding  each  a  lance  in  his 
nand,  and  had  for  their  inscription  Z)cnai,  instead  of 
Ptnas. 


Troy,  brought  to  that  city  and  caused  to  !»• 
worshipped;  and  that  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
iEneas  privately  carried  them  off,  and  kept 
them  till  he  settled  in  Italy.  But  those  that 
pretend  to  know  most  about  these  matters,  say, 
there  are  placed  there  two  casks  of  a  moderate 
size,  the  one  open  and  empty,  the  other  full 
and  sealed  up,  but  neither  of  them  to  be  seen 
by  any  but  those  holy  virgins.  Others,  again, 
think  this  is  all  a  mistake,  which  arose  from 
their  putting  most  of  their  sacred  utensils  in 
two  casks,  and  hiding  them  under  ground  in 
the  temple  of  Quirinus,  and  that  the  place,  from 
those  casks,  is  still  called  Doliolo. 

They  took,  however,  with  them,  the  choicest 
and  most  sacred  things  they  had,  and  fled  with 
them  along  the  side  of  the  river;  where  Lucius 
Albinus,  a  plebian,  among  others  that  were 
making  their  escape,  was  carrying  his  wife  and 
children  and  some  of  his  most  necessary  move- 
ables in  a  wagon.  But  when  he  saw  the  ves 
tals  in  a  helpless  and  weary  condition,  carrying 
in  their  arms  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  gods, 
he  immediately  took  out  his  family  and  goods, 
and  put  the  virgins  in  the  wagon,  that  they 
might  make  their  escape  to  some  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities.*  This  piety  of  Albinus,  and  the 
veneration  he  expressed  for  the  gods  at  so  dan- 
gerous a  juncture,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

As  for  the  other  priests,  and  the  most  ancient 
of  the  senators  that  were  of  consular  dignity, 
or  had  been  honoured  with  triumphs,  they  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  quitting  the  city.  They, 
therefore,  put  on  their  holy  vestments  and 
robes  of  state,  and,  in  a  form  dictated  by 
Fabius,  the  pontijex  maximus,  making  their 
vows  to  the  godsjt  devoted  themselves  for 
their  country:  thus  attired,  they  sat  down  in 
their  ivory  chairs  in  the  Jbruniyl  prepared  for 
the  worst  extremity. 

The  third  day  after  the  battle,  Brennus 
arrived  with  his  army;  and  finding  the  gates 
of  the  city  opened,  and  the  whole  destitute  of 
guards,  at  first  he  had  some  apprehensions  of 
a  stratagem  or  ambuscade,  for  he  could  not 
think  the  Romans  had  so  entirely  given  them- 
selves up  to  despair.  But  when  he  found  it  to 
be  so  in  reality,  he  entered  by  the  Colline  gate, 
and  took  Rome,  a  little  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  after  its  foundation  ;  if  it 
is  likely  that  any  exact  account  has  been  kept 
of  those  times,§  the  confusion  of  which  has 
occasioned  so  much  obscurity  in  things  of  a 
later  date. 

Some    uncertain    nunours,    however,    of 

*  Albinus  conducted  them  to  Caere,  a  city  of  Hetru- 
ria,  where  they  met  with  a  favourite  reception.  The 
vestals  remained  a  considerable  time  at  Caere,  and  there 
performed  the  usual  rites  of  religion ;  and  hence  those 
rites  were  called  Ceremonies. 

f  The  Romans  believed,  that,  by  these  voluntary 
consecrations  to  the  infernal  gods,  disorder  and  coufu- 
sion  were  brought  among  the  enemy. 

}  These  ivory,  or  curule  chairs  were  used  only  by 
those  who  had  borne  the  most  honourable  offices,  and 
the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  them  bore  also 
ivory  staves. 

^  Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  of  those  times  did 
not  much  apply  themselves  to  writing,  and  that  the 
commentaries  of  tiie  pontlfices,  and  their  other  monu- 
ments, both  public  and  private,  were  destroyed  whea 
the  city  was  burned  by  the  Gauls. 
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Rome's  being  taken,  appear  to  have  soon  pass- 
ed into  Greece.  For  Heraclides  of  Pontus,* 
who  lived  not  long  after  these  times,  in  his 
treatise  concerning  the  soul,  relates  that  an 
account  was  brought  from  the  west,  that  an 
army  from  the  country  of  the  Hypcrborcansf 
ha  J  taken  a  Greek  city  called  Rome,  situated 
somewhere  near  the  Great  Sea.  But  I  do  not 
wonder  that  such  a  fabulous  writer  as  Herac- 
lides should  embellish  his  account  of  the  taking 
of  Rome  with  the  pompous  terms  of  Hyperbo- 
reans and  the  Great  Sea.  It  is  very  clear  that 
Aristotle  the  philosopher  had  heard  that  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls;  but  he  calls  its  deliv- 
erer Lucius;  whereas  Cainilluswas  not  called 
Lucius  but  Marcus.  These  authors  had  no 
better  authority  than  common  report. 

Brennus,  thus  in  possession  of  Rome,  set  a 
•trong  guard  about  the  Capitol,  and  himself 
went  down  into  the  Jorum;  where  he  was 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
men  seated  in  great  state  and  silence,  who  neith- 
er rose  up  at  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  nor 
changed  countenance  or  colour,  but  leaned 
upon  their  staves,  and  sat  looking  upon  each 
other  without  fear  or  concern.  The  Gauls  as- 
tonished at  so  surprising  a  spectacle,  and  re- 
garding them  as  superior  beings,  for  a  long 
time  were  afraid  to  approach  or  touch  them. 
At  last  one  of  them  ventured  to  go  near  Mani- 
us  Papirius,  and  advancing  his  hand,  gently 
stroked  his  beard,  which  was  very  long:  upon 
which,  Papirius  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
his  staff,  and  wounded  him.  The  barbarian 
then  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him.  After 
this,  the  Gauls  fell  upon  the  rest  and  slew 
them,  and  continuing  their  rage,  dispatched  all 
tliat  came  in  their  way.  Then  for  many  days 
together  they  pillaged  the  houses  and  carried 
off  the  spoil;  at  last  they  set  fire  to  the  city, 
and  demolished  what  escaped  the  flames,  to 
express  their  indignation  against  those  in  the 
Capitol,  who  obeyed  not  their  summons,  but 
made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  greatly  annoyed 
the  besiegers  from  the  walls.  This  it  was  that 
provoked  them  to  destroy  the  whole  city,  and 
to  dispatch  all  that  fell  into  their  hands,  with- 
out sparing  either  sex  or  age. 

As  by  the  length  of  the  siege  provisions  be- 
gan to  fail  the  Gauls,  they  dr\'ided  their  forces, 
and  part  stayed  with  the  king  before  that  for- 
tress, while  part  foraged  the  country,  and  laid 
waste  the  towns  and  villages.  Their  success 
had  inspired  them  with  such  confidence,  that 
they  did  not  keep  in  a  body,  but  carelessly 
«'andered  about  in  different  troops  and  parties. 
It  happened  that  the  largest  and  best  disciplined 
corps  went  against  Ardea,  where  Camillus, 
since  his  exile,  lived  in  absolute  retirement. 
This  great  event,  however,  awakened  him  into 
action,  and  his  mind  was  employed  in  contriv- 
ing, not  how  to  keep  himself  concealed  and 

*  He  lived  at  that  very  time  :  for  he  was  at  first  Pla- 
to's scholar,  and  afterwards  Aristotle's;  and  Plato  was 
but  forty-one  years  old  when  Rome  was  taken. 

fThe  ancients  called  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  north, 
HyperboTeani,Auil  the  Mediterranean,  the  Great  Sea, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Euxine.  Notwithstanding 
that,  Heraclides  was  right  in  this  :  he  might  be  a  very 
febulous  writer:  so  was  Herodotus;  and  so  were  the 
ancient  historians  of  almost  all  countries:  and  the  rea- 
*ou  is  obviou"-;  Ihcy  bad  little  more  tliaii  tradition  to 
write  frsia. 


to  avoid  the  Gauls,  but,  if  an  opportunity 
should  offer,  to  attack  aiid  conquer  them 
Perceiving  that  the  Ardeans  were  not  deficient 
in  numbers,  but  in  courage  and  discipline, 
which  was  owing  to  the  inexperience  and  in 
activity  of  their  officers,  he  applied  first  to  th« 
young  men,  and  told  them,  "They  ought  not 
to  ascribe  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  to  tha 
valour  of  the  Gauls,  or  to  consider  the  calami- 
ties they  had  suffered  in  the  midst  of  their  in- 
fatuation, as  brought  upon  them  by  men  who, 
in  fact,  could  not  claim  the  merit  of  the  victo« 
ry,  but  as  the  work  of  fortune.  That  it  would 
be  glorious,  though  they  risked  something  by  it, 
to  repel  a  foreign  and  barbarous  enemy,  whose 
end  in  conquering  was,  like  fire,  to  destroy 
what  they  subdued:  but  tliat  if  they  would  as- 
sume a  proper  spirit,  he  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  conquer  without  any  hazard  at 
all."  When  he  found  the  young  men  were 
pleased  with  his  discourse,  he  went  next  to 
the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Ardea;  and  hav- 
ing persuaded  them  also  to  adopt  his  scheme, 
he  armed  all  that  were  of  a  proper  age  for  it, 
and  drew  them  up  within  the  walls,  that  the 
ciiomy  who  were  but  at  a  small  distance,  might 
not  know  what  he  was  about. 

The  Gauls  having  scoured  the  country,  and 
loaded  themselves  with  plunder,  encamped 
upon  the  plains  in  a  careless  and  disorderly 
manner.  Night  found  them  intoxicated  with 
wine,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  camp.  As 
soon  as  Camillus  was  informed  of  this  by  his 
spies,  he  led  the  Ardeans  out;  and  having 
passed  the  intermediate  space  without  noise, 
he  reached  their  camp  about  midnight.  Then 
he  ordered  a  loud  shout  to  be  set  up,  and  the 
trumpets  to  sound  on  all  sides,  to  cause  tha 
greater  confusion :  but  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  recovered  themselves  from  their  sleep 
and  intoxication.  A  few,  whom  fear  had  made 
sober,  snatched  up  their  arms  to  oppose 
Camillus,  and  fell  with  their  weapons  in  their 
hands:  but  the  greatest  part  of  them,  buried 
in  sleep  and  wine,  were  surprised  unarmed, 
and  easily  dispatched.  A  small  number,  that 
in  the  night  escaped  out  of  the  camp,  and 
wandered  in  the  fields,  were  picked  up  next 
day  by  the  cavalry,  and  put  to  the  sword. 

The  fame  of  this  action,  soon  retching  the 
neighbouring  cities,  drew  out  many  of  their 
ablest  warriors.  Particularly,  such  of  the  Ro 
mans  as  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Allia 
to  Veii,  lamented  with  themselves  in  some  such 
manner  as  this,  "What  a  general  has  Heaven 
taken  from  Rome  in  Camillus,  to  adorn  the 
Ardeans  with  his  exploits!  while  the  city 
which  produced  and  brought  up  so  great  a  man 
is  absolutely  ruined.  And  we,  for  want  of  a 
leader,  sit  idle  within  the  walls  of  a  strange 
city,  and  betray  the  liberties  of  Italy.  Come, 
then,  let  us  send  to  the  Ardeans  to  demantj 
our  general,  or  else  take  our  weapons  and  go 
to  him:  for  he  is  no  longer  an  exile,  nor  we 
citizens,  having  no  coimtry  but  what  is  in  pos. 
session  of  an  enemy." 

This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  they  serf 
to  Camillus  to  entreat  him  to  accept  of  th« 
command.  But  he  answered,  he  could  not  d\ 
it,  before  he  was  legally  appointed  to  it,  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Capitol.  For  he  looked  upor 
I  them,  while  they  were  m  being  as  the  conuuoi 
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wealth,  and  would  readily  obey  their  orders, 
but  without  them  would  not  be  so  officious  as 
to  interpose.* 

They  admired  the  modesty  and  honour  of 
Camillus,  but  knew  not  how  to  send  the  pro- 
posal to  tlie  Capitol.  It  seemed  indeed  impos- 
eil)le  for  a  messenger  to  pass  into  the  citadel, 
whilst  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the 
city.  However,  a  young  man,  named  Pontius 
Cominius,  not  distinguished  by  his  birth,  but 
fond  of  glory,  readily  took  upon  him  the  com- 
mission. He  carried  no  letters  to  the  citizens 
in  the  Capitol,  lest,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
taken,  the  enemy  should  discover  by  them  the 
intentions  of  Camillus.  Having  dressed  him- 
self in  mean  attire,  under  which  he  concealed 
«ome  pieces  of  cork,  he  travelled  all  day  with- 
out fear,  and  approached  the  city  as  it  grew 
dark.  He  could  not  pass  the  river  by  the 
bridge,  because  it  was  guarded  by  the  Gauls; 
and,  therefore,  took  his  clothes,  which  were 
neither  many  nor  heavy,  and  bound  them  about 
his  head;  and  having  laid  himself  upon  the 
pieces  of  cork,  easily  swam  over  and  reached 
the  city.  Then  avoiding  those  quarters  where, 
by  the  lights  and  noise,  he  concluded  they  kept 
watch,  he  went  to  the  Carmental  gate,  where 
there  was  the  greatest  silence,  and  where  the 
hill  of  the  Capitol  is  the  steepest  and  most  crag- 
gy. Up  this  he  got  unperceived,  by  a  way  the 
most  difficult  and  dreadful,  and  advanced  near 
the  guards  upon  the  walls.  After  he  had  hailed 
them  and  told  them  his  name,  they  received  him 
with  joy,  and  conducted  him  to  the  magistrates. 

The  senate  was  presently  assembled,  and  he 
acquainted  them  with  the  victory  of  Camillus, 
which  they  had  not  heard  of  before,  as  well  as 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  soldiers  at  Veil,  and 
jxhorted  them  to  confirm  Camillus  in  the  com- 
mand, as  the  citizens  out  of  Rome  would  obey 
none  but  him.  Having  heard  his  report  and  con- 
sulted together,  they  declared  Camillus  dicta- 
tor, and  sent  Pontius  ba.ck  the  same  way  he 
came,  who  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  return; 
for  he  passed  by  the  enemy  undiscovered,  and 
delivered  to  the  Romans  at  Veil  the  decree  of 
the  senate,  which  they  received  with  pleasure. 

Camillus,  at  his  arrival,  found  twenty  thous- 
and of  them  in  arms,  to  whom  he  added  a 
grea  er  number  oC  the  allies,  and  prepared  to 
attack  the  enemy.  Thus  was  he  appointed 
dictator  the  second  time,  and  having  put  him- 
self ai  the  head  of  the  Romans  and  confeder- 
ates, Ke  marched  out  against  the  Gauls. 

Meantime,  some  of  the  barbarians,  employed 
in  the  siege,  happening  to  pass  by  the  place 
where  P'ontius  had  made  his  way  by  night  up 
to  the  Capitol,  observed  many  traces  of  his 
feet  and  hands,  as  he  had  worked  himself  up 
the  rock,  torn  off  what  grew  there,  and  tumbled 
down  the  mould.  Of  this  they  informed  the 
king;  who  coming  and  viewing  it,  for  the  pres- 
ent said  nothing;  but  in  the  evening  he  as- 
sembled the  lightest  and  most  active  of  his 
men,  who  wtre  the  likeliest  to  climb  any  diffi- 
cult height,  aiid  thus  addressed   them:    The 

*  Li7y  says,  the  "f^^nn  soldiers  at  Veil  applied  to 
the  remains  of  the  senate  in  the  Capitol  for  leave  be- 
fore they  offered  the  conmand  to  Camillus.  So  much 
regard  had  those  brave  men  for  the  constitution  of  their 
eouLtry,  thouijh  Rome  then  lay  iu  ashes.  Every  pri- 
Tate  m-in  waj  indeed  a  patriot. 


enemy  have  themselves  shewn  us  a  way  to 
reach  them,  which  we  were  ignorant  of,  and 
have  proved  that  this  rock  is  neither  inaccessi- 
ble nor  untrodden  by  human  feet.  What  a 
shame  would  it  be  then,  after  having  made  a 
beginning,  not  to  finish;  and  to  quit  the  place 
as  impregnable,  when  the  Romans  themselves 
have  taught  us  how  to  take  it!  Where  it  was 
easy  for  one  man  to  ascend,  it  cannot  be  diffi- 
cult for  many,  one  by  one;  nay,  should  many 
attempt  it  together,  they  will  find  great  advan- 
tage in  assisting  each  other.  In  the  meantime, 
I  intend  great  rewards  and  honours  for  such  as 
shall  distinguish  themselves  on  this  occasion." 
The  Gauls  readily  embraced  the  king's  pro- 
posal, and  about  midnight  a  number  of  them 
together,  began  to  climb  the  rock  in  silence, 
which,  though  steep  and  craggy,  proved  more 
practicable  than  they  expected.  The  foremost, 
having  gained  the  top,  put  themselves  in  order, 
and  were  ready  to  take  possession  of  the  wall, 
and  to  fall  upon  the  guards,  who  were  fast 
asleep;  for  neither  man  nor  dog  perceived 
their  coming.  However,  there  were  certain 
sacred  geese  kept  near  Juno's  temple,*  and  at 
other  times  plentifully  fed;  but  at  this  time,  as 
corn  and  the  other  provisions  that  remained 
were  scarce  sufficient  for  the  men,  they  were 
neglected  and  in  poor  condition.  This  animal 
is  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  and  soon  alarmed 
at  any  noise;  and  as  hunger  kept  them  waking 
and  uneasy,  they  immediately  perceived  the 
coming  of  the  Gauls,  and  running  at  them  with 
all  the  noise  they  could  make,  they  awoke  all 
the  guards.  The  barbarians  now,  perceiving 
they  were  discovered,  advanced  with  loud 
shouts  and  great  fury.  The  Romans  in  haste 
snatched  up  such  weapons  as  came  to  hand, 
and  acquitted  themselves  like  men  on  this  sud- 
den emergency.  First  of  all,  Manlius,  a  man 
of  consular  dignity,  remarkable  for  his  strength 
and  extraordinary  courage,  engaged  two  Gauls 
at  once;  and  as  one  of  them  was  lifting  up  his 
battle-axe,  with  his  sword  cut  otf  his  right 
hand:  at  the  same  time  he  thrust  the  boss  of 
his  shield  in  the  face  of  the  other;  and  dashed 
him  down  the  precipice.  Thus,  standing  upon 
the  rampart,  with  those  that  had  come  to  hia 
assistance,  and  fought  by  his  side,  he  drove  back 
the  rest  of  the  Gauls  that  had  got  up,  who  were 
no  great  number,  and  who  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  such  an  attempt.  The  Romans  hav- 
ing thus  escaped  the  danger  that  threatened 
them,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  threw  the  officer 
that  commanded  the  watch  down  the  rock 
amongst  the  enemy,  and  decreed  Manlius  a 
reward  for  his  victory,  which  had  more  of  ho- 
nour in  it  than  profit;  fi>r  every  man  gave  him 
what  he  had  for  one  day's  allowance,  which 
was  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  quartern  of 
the  Greek  cotyle. 

After  this,  the  Gauls  began  to  lose  courage: 
For  provisions  were  scarce,  and  they  could 
not  forage,  for  fear  of  Camillus.f     Sickness, 

*  Geese  were  ever  after  had  in  honour  at  Rome,  and 
a  flock  of  them  always  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  golden  image  of  a  goose  was  erected  in  memory 
of  them,  and  a  goose  every  year  carried  in  triumph 
upon  a  soft  litter,  finely  adorned;  while  dogs  were 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Romans,  who  every  year 
impaled  one  of  them  upon  a  branch  of  elder.  Plin.  tl 
Plut.  dc  Fortuna  Rom. 

t  Camillusbeingmaster  of  the  country,  posted  strong 
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oo,  prevailed  among  them,  wliich  took  its  rise 
from  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  and  from  their 
encamping  amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  houses 
they  had  burned;  where  there  was  such  a 
quantity  of  ashes,  as,  when  raised  by  the  winds 
or  heated  by  the  sun,  by  their  dry  and  acrid 
quality  so  corrupted  the  air,  that  every  breath 
of  it  was  pernicious.  But  what  affected  them 
most  was,  the  change  of  climate ;  for  they  had 
lired  in  countries  that  abounded  with  shades, 
and  agreeable  shelters  from  the  heat,  and  were 
now  got  into  grounds  that  were  low  and  un- 
healthy in  autumn.  All  this,  together  with  the 
length  and  tediousness  of  the  siege,  which  had 
now  lasted  more  than  six  months,  caused  such 
desolation  among  them,  and  carried  off  such 
numbers,  that  the  carcases  lay  unburied. 

The  besieged,  however,  were  not  in  a  much 
better  condition.  Famine,  which  now  pressed 
them  hard,  and  their  ignorance  of  what  Camillus 
was  doing,  caused  no  small  dejection:  for  the 
barbarians  guarded  the  city  with  so  much  care, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  send  any  messenger 
to  him.  Both  sides  being  thus  equally  dis- 
couraged, the  advanced  guards,  who  were  near 
enough  to  converse,first  began  to  talk  of  treating. 
As  the  motion  was  approved  by  those  that  had 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  Sulpitius,  one  of 
the  military  tribunes,  went  and  conferred  with 
Brennus;  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  Romans 
should  pay  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,* 
and  that  the  Gauls  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  should 
immediately  quit  the  city  and  its  territories. 
Wlien  the  conditions  were  sworn  to,  and  the 
gold  was  brought,  the  Gauls  endeayouring  to 
avail  themselves  of  false  weights,  privately  at 
first,  and  afterwards  openly,  drew  down  their 
own  side  of  the  balance.  The  Romans  express- 
ing their  resentmentjBrennus,  in  a  contemptuous 
and  insulting  manner,  took  off  his  sword,  and 
threw  it,  belt  and  all,  into  the  scale:  And  when 
Sulpitius  asked  what  that  meant,  he  answered, 
"What  should  it  mean  but  woe  to  the  con- 
quered;" which  became  a  proverbial  saying. 
Some  of  the  Romans  were  highly  incensed  at 
this,  and  talked  of  returning  with  their  gold, 
and  enduring  the  utmost  extremities  of  the 
Biege ;  but  others  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
better  to  pass  by  a  small  injury,  since  the  indig- 
nity lay  not  in  paying  more  than  was  due,  but 
in  paying  any  thing  at  all;  a  disgrace  only  con- 
sequent upon  the  necessity  of  the  limes. 

While  they  were  thus  disputing  with  the 
Gauls,  Camillus  arrived  at  the  gales ;  and  being 
informed  of  what  had  passed,  ordered  the  main 
body  of  his  army  to  advance  slowly  and  in  good 
order,  while  he  with  a  .«ielect  band  marched 
hastily  up  to  the  Romans,  who  all  gave  place, 
and  received  the  dictator  with  respect  and  si- 
lence. Then  he  took  the  gold  out  of  the  scales 
and  gave  it  to  tlie  lictors,  and  ordered  the 
Gaule  to  take  away  the  balance  and  the  weights, 
and  to  be  gone ;  telling  them,  it  teas  the  custom 
qfthe  Romans,  to  deliver  their  counti-y  vith 
$teel,  not  tHth  gold.  And  when  Brennus  ex- 
pressed his  indignation,  aind  complained  he  had 
great  injustice  done  him  by  tlus  infraction  of 
the  treaty,  Camillus  answered,  "  That  it  was 
never  lawfully  made:    nor  could  it  be    valid 

giiards  OD  ail  the  reads,  and  in  effect  be<ieged  the  ht- 
'  That  ii,  forty-fiTf  thoiuand  pounds  iterlisg. 


without  his  consent,  who  was  dictator  and  sole 
magistrate;  they  had,  therefore,  acted  without 
proper  authority:  but  they  might  make  their 
proposals  now  he  was  come,  whom  the  lawi 
had  invested  with  power  either  to  pardon  th» 
suppliant  or  to  punish  the  guilty,  if  proper  sat 
isfaction  was  not  made." 

At  this,  Brennus  was  still  more  highly  in- 
censed, and  a  skirmish  ensued;  svv'ords  were 
drawn  on  both  sides,  and  thrusts  exchanged  in 
a  confused  manner,  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
must  be  the  case,  amidst  the  ruins  of  houses 
and  in  narrow  streets,  where  there  was  not 
room  to  draw  up  regularly.  Brennus,  however, 
soon  recollected  himself,  and  drew  offhis  forces 
into  the  camp,  with  the  loss  of  a  small  number. 
In  the  night,  he  ordered  them  to  march,  and 
quit  the  city ;  and  having  retreated  about  eight 
miles  from  i1^  he  encamped  upon  the  Gabian 
road.  Early  in  the  morning  Camillus  came  up 
with  them,  his  arms  dazzling  the  sight,  and  his 
men  full  of  spirits  and  fire.  A  sharp  engage- 
ment ensued,  which  lasted  a  long  time:  at 
length  the  Gauls  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  their  camp  taken.  Some  of 
those  that  fled  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  but 
the  greater  pari  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages, 
who  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  dispersed.* 

Thus  was  Rome  strangely  taken,  and  more 
strangely  recovered,  after  it  had  been  seven 
months  in  the  possession  of  the  barbarians; 
for  they  entered  it  a  httlc  after  the  Ides,  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  and  were  driven  out  about  the 
Ides,  the  thirteenth  of  February  following. 
Camillus  returned  in  triumph,  as  became  the 
deliverer  of  his  lost  country,  and  the  restorer  of 
Rome.  Those  that  had  quitted  the  place  before 
the  siege,  with  their  wives  and  children,  now 
followed  his  chariot;  and  they  that  had  been 
besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  were  almost  per- 
ishing with  hunger,  met  the  others  and  embrac- 
ed them,  weeping  for  joy  at  this  unexpected 
pleasure,  which  they  almost  considered  as  a 
dream.  The  priests  and  ministers  of  the  gods 
bringing  back  with  them  what  holy  things  they 
had  hid  or  conveyed  away  when  they  fled,  af- 
forded a  most  desirable  spectacle  to  the  people  j 
and  they  gave  them  the  kindest  welcome,  as  if 
the  gods  themselves  had  returned  with  them  to 
Rome.  Next,  Cainillus  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
and  purified  the  city,  in  a  form  dictated  by  the 
pontiffs.  He  rebuilt  the  former  temples,  and 
erected  a  new  one  to  .iius  Loquutitis,  the 
speaker,  or  teamer,  upoi.  the  very  spot  where 
the  voice  from  heaven  anno'inced  in  the  night 
to  Marcus  Ceditius  the  coming  of  the  barba- 
rians. There  was,  indeed,  nt  small  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  places  whcr".  the  temples 
had  stood,  but  it  was  effected  by  the  zeal  of 
Camillus,  and  the  industry  of  the  prests. 

As  it  was  necessar)-  to  rebuild  the  .-ity  which 
was  entirely  demolished,  a  heartless  despon- 
dency seized  the  multitude,  and  they  .iveuted 
pretexts  of  delay.    They  were  in  want  of  all 

*  There  is  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  tnc  k  lef 
part  of  this  story.  Plutarch  copitd  it  from  Li^y  But 
Polytius  reprtstDls  the  Gauls  as  actually  receitic^  the 
gold  from  the  Romans,  and  reluming  iu  safety  to  their 
o«n  country;  and  this  is  coiifiniitd  by  Jusiin,  Sue- 
tonius, and  even  by  Liry  himself,  in  auo  her  part  Oa 
his  history,  x.  16. 
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necessary  materials,  and  had  more  occasion 
for  repose  and  refreshment  after  their  suffer- 
ings, than  to  labour  and  wear  themselves  out, 
when  their  bodies  were  weak,  and  their  sub- 
stance VMS  gone.  They  had,  therefore,  a  se- 
cret attachment  to  Veii,  a  city  which  remained 
entire,  and  was  provided  with  every  thing. 
This  gave  a  handle  to  their  demagogues  to  ha- 
rangue them,  as  usual,  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
their  inclinations,  and  made  them  listen  to  se- 
ditious speeches  against  Camillus:  "As  if,  to 
gratify  his  ambition  and  thirst  of  glory,  he  would 
deprive  them  of  a  city  fit  to  receive  them,  force 
them  to  pitch  their  tents  among  rubbish,  and  re- 
build a  ruin  that  was  like  one  great  funeral  pile; 
in  order  that  he  might  net  only  be  called  the  gen- 
eral and  dictator  of  Rome,  but  the  founder  too, 
instead  of  Romulus,  whose  right  he  invaded." 

On  this  account,  the  senate,  afraid  of  an  in- 
surrection, would  not  let  Camillus  lay  down 
the  dictatorship  within  the  year,  as  he  desired, 
though  no  other  person  had  ever  borne  that 
high  office  more  than  six  months.  In  the 
meantime,  they  went  about  to  console  the  peo- 
ple, to  gain  them  by  caresses  and  kind  persua- 
sions. One  while  they  showed  them  the  mon- 
uments and  tombs  of  their  ancestors;  then 
they  put  them  in  mind  of  their  temples  and 
holy  places,  which  Romulus  and  Numa,  and 
the  other  kings,  had  consecrated  and  left  in 
charge  with  them.  Above  all,  amidst  the 
sacred  and  awful  symbols,  they  took  care  to 
make  them  recollect  the  fresh  Ituman  head,* 
which  was  found  when  the  foundations  of  the 
Capitol  were  dug,  and  which  presignified  that 
the  same  place  was  destined  to  be  the  nead  of 
Italy.  They  urgetl  the  disgrace  it  would  be  to 
extinguish  again  tho  sacred  fire,  which  the  ves- 
tals had  lighted  since  the  war,  and  to  quit  the 
city;  whether  they  were  to  see  it  inhabited  by 
strangers,  or  a  desolate  wild  for  flocks  to  feed 
in.  In  this  moving  manner  the  patricians 
remonstrated  to  the  people  both  in  public  and 
private:  and  v/ere  in  their  turn  much  affected 
by  the  distress  of  the  multitude,  who  lamented 
their  present  indigence,  and  begged  of  them, 
now  they  were  collected  like  the  remains  of  a 
shipwreck,  not  to  oblige  them  to  patch  up  the 
ruins  of  a  desolated  city,  when  there  was  one 
entire  and  ready  to  receive  them. 

Camillus,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  take 
the  judgment  of  the  senate  in  a  body.  And 
when  he  had  exerted  his  eloquence  in  favour 
of  his  native  country,  and  others  had  done  the 
same,  he  put  it  to  the  vote,  beginning  with  Lu- 
cius Lucretius,  whose  right  it  was  to  vote  first, 
and  who  was  to  be  followed  by  the  rest  in 
their  order.  Silence  was  made;  and  as  Lu- 
cretius was  about  to  declare  himself,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  centurion,  who  then  commanded 
the  day-guard,  as  he  passed  the  house,  called 
with  a  loud  voice  to  the  ensign,  to  stop,  and  set 
up  his  standard  there,  for  that  was  the  best 

*Thi8  prodigy  happened  in  the  reign  ofTarquin 
lAe  -proud,  who  undoubtedly  must  have  put  the  head 
there  on  purjmse ;  lor,  in  digging  the  foundation,  it 
was  found  warm  and  bleeding,  as  if  just  severed  from 
the  body.  Upon  this,  the  Romans  sent  to  consult  the 
Tuscan  soothsayers,  who,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
biini:  the  presage  to  favour  their  own  country,  acknow- 
li  d-ed  'hat  the  place  where  that  head  was  found  would 
bi.  the  hiiid  of  all  Italy.     Dionys.  ILd.  lib.  iv. 


place  to  Stay  in.  These  words  being  so 
seasonably  uttered,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
doubtful  and  anxious  about  the  event,  Lucre- 
tius gave  thanks  to  the  gods,  and  embraced  the 
omen,  while  the  rest  gladly  assented.  A  won- 
derful change,  at  the  same  time,  took  place  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  who  exhorted  and  en- 
couraged each  other  in  the  work,  and  they  be- 
gan to  build  immediately,  not  in  any  order  or 
upon  a  regular  plan,  but  as  inclination  or  con- 
venience directed.  By  reason  of  this  hurry 
the  streets  were  narrow  and  intricate,  and  the 
houses  badly  laid  out;  for  they  tell  us  both  the 
walls  of  the  city  and  the  streets  were  built 
within  the  compass  of  a  year. 

The  persons  appointed  by  Camillus  to  search 
for  and  mark  out  the  holy  places,  found  all  in 
confusion.  As  they  were  looking  round  the 
Palatium,  they  came  to  the  court  of  JMars, 
where  the  buildings,  like  the  rest,  were  burned 
and  demolished  by  the  barbarians ;  but  in  re- 
moving the  rubbish  and  cleaning  the  place,  they 
discovered  under  a  great  heap  of  ashes,  the 
augural  staff  of  Romulus.  This  staff  is  crooked 
at  one  end,  and  called  lituus.  It  is  used  in 
marking  out  the  several  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
in  any  process  of  divination  by  the  flight  of 
birds,  which  Romulus  was  much  skilled  in  and 
made  great  use  of.  When  he  wa«  taken  out 
of  the  world,  the  priests  carefully  preserved  the 
staff  from  defilement,  like  other  holy  relics: 
and  this  having  escaped  the  fire,  when  the  rest 
were  consumed,  they  indulged  a  pleasing  hope, 
and  considered  it  as  a  presage,  that  Rome 
would  last  for  ever.* 

Before  they  had  finished  the  laborious  task 
of  building,  a  new  wj,;  broke  out.  The  JE,q}i], 
the  Volsci,  and  the  Latins,  all  at  once  invaded 
their  territories,  and  the  Tuscans  laid  siege  to 
Sutrium,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Rome.  The 
military  tribunes,  ,too,  who  commanded  the 
army,  being  surrounded  by  the  Latins  near 
Mount  Marcius,  and  their  camp  in  great 
danger,  sent  to  Rome  to  desire  succours;  on 
which  occasion  Camillus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator the  third  time. 

Of  this  war  there  are  two  different  accounts: 
I  begin  with  the  fabulous  one.  It  is  said,  the 
Latins  either  seeking  a  pretence  for  war,  or 
really  inclined  to  renew  their  ancient  affinity 
with  the  Romans,  sent  to  demand  of  them  a 
number  of  freeborn  virgins  in  marriage.  The 
Romans  were  in  no  small  perplexity  as  to  the 
course  they  should  take.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  were  afraid  of  war,  as  they  were 
not  yet  re-established,  nor  had  recovered  their 
losses;  and  on  the  other,  they  suspected  that 
the  Latins  only  wanted  their  daughters  for  hos- 
tages, though  they  coloured  their  design  with 
the  specious  name  of  marriage.  While  they 
were  thus  embarrassed,  a  female  slave,  named 


*  About  this  time,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  deter- 
mined to  impeach  Q,.  Fabius,  who  h»d  violated  the  law 
of  nations,  and  thereby  provoked  thj  Cfeuls,and  occa- 
sioned the  burning  of  liome.  His  crime  being  nolo 
rious,  he  was  summoned  by  C.  Martins  Rutilus  before 
the  assembly  of  the  peojde,  to  answer  for  liis  conduct 
in  the  embassy.  The  criminal  had  reason  to  fear  the 
severest  punishment ;  but  his  relations  ga>c  out  that 
he  died  suddenly;  wliich  generally  liappeii^J  when  thf 
accused  person  had  courage  fiioiigh  to  prevent  his  cot 
demnatiou,  and  the  shauie  of  a  public  punishiucul. 
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Tutula,*  or.  as  some  call  her,  Philotis,  advised 
the  magistrates  to  send  with  her  some  ol"  the 
handsomest  and  most  genteel  of  the  maid-ser- 
Tants,  dressed  like  virgins  of  good  families, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  her.  The  magistrates 
approving  the  expedient,  chose  a  number  of 
female  slaves  proper  for  her  purpose,  and  sent 
them  richly  attired  to  the  Latin  camp,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  city.  At  night,  while  the 
other  slaves  conveyed  away  the  enemies' 
Bwords,  Tutula  or  Philotis  got  up  into  a  wild 
fig-tree  of  considerable  height,  and  having 
spread  a  thick  garment  behind,  to  conceal  her 
design  from  the  Latins,  held  up  a  torch  to- 
wards Rome,  which  was  the  signal  agreed 
upon  between  her  and  the  magistrates,  who 
alone  were  in  the  secret.  For  this  reason  the 
•oldiers  sallied  out  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
calling  upon  each  other,  and  hastened  by  their 
officers,  who  found  it  dilficult  to  bring  them 
Into  any  order.  They  made  themselves  mas- 
ters, however,  of  the  entrenchments,  and  as  the 
enemy,  expecting  no  such  attempt,  were  asleep, 
they  took  the  camp,  and  put  the  greatest  part 
of  them  to  the  sword.  This  happened  on  the 
ATsncs,  the  seventh  of  July,  then  called  Quin- 
tHis.  And  on  that  day  tiiey  celebrate  a  feast 
in  memory  of  this  action.  In  the  first  place, 
they  sally  in  a  crowding  and  disorderly  man- 
ner out  of  the  city,  pronoun''ing  a'lv^ud  the  most 
familiar  and  conmion  names,  <is  Caius,  Mar- 
cus, Lucius,  and  the  like;  by  which  they  imi- 
tate the  soldiers  then  calling  upon  each  other 
in  their  hurry.  Next,  the  maid-servants  walk 
about,  elegantly  dressed,  and  jesting  on  all 
they  meet.  They  have  also  a  kind  of  fight 
among  themselves,  to  express  the  assistance 
they  gave  in  the  engagement  with  the  Latins. 
Then  they  sit  down  to  an  entertainment, 
shaded  with  branches  of  the  fig-tree:  and  that 
day  is  called  A'ome  Capratinx,  as  some  sup- 
pose, on  account  of  the  wild  fig-tree,  from 
which  the  maid-servant  held  out  the  torch ;  for 
the  Romans  call  that  tree  caprificus.  Others 
refer  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  said  and  done 
on  that  occasion  to  that  part  of  the  story  of 
Romulus  when  he  disappeared,  and  the  dark- 
ness and  tempest,  or,  as  some  imagine,  an 
eclipse  happened.  It  was  on  the  same  day, 
at  least,  and  ti.e  day  might  be  called  J^/onx 
Capratinx ;  for  the  Romans  call  a  goat  Co- 
pra; and  Romulus  vanished  out  of  sight  while 
be  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  the 
Goafs  J\Iarsh,  as  we  have  related  in  his  life. 
The  other  account  that  is  given  of  this  war, 
and  approved  by  most  historians,  is  as  follows. 
Camillus  being  appointed  dictator  the  third 
time,  and  knowing  that  the  army  under  the 
military  tribunes  was  surrounded  by  the  Latins 
and  Volscians,  was  constrained  to  make 
levies  among  such  as  age  had  exempted  from 
•ervice.     'With  these  he  tetched  a  large  com- 

Kss  about  Mount  ^larcius,  and  unperceivcd 
the  enemy  posted  his  army  behind  them; 
■ind  by  lighting  many  fires  signified  his  arrival. 
The  Romans  that  were  besieged  in  their  camp, 
seing  encouraged  by  this,  resolved  to  sally  out 
and  join  battle.  But  the  Latins  and  Volscians 
kept  close  within  their  works,  drawing  a  line  of 
circuravallation   with  palisades,  because  they 

*  Id  thr  life  of  Romulus  she  is  called  Tutola,     Ma- 
irobiu*  calls  her  TtUeia, 


had  the  enemy  on  both  sides,  and  resolving  to 
wait  for  reinfo:  cements  from  home,  as  well  aa 
for  the  Tuscan  succours. 

Camillus,  perceiving  this,  and  fearing  that 
the  enemy  might  surround  him,  as  he  had  sur 
rounded  them,  hastened  to  make  use  of  the 
present  opportunity.  As  the  works  of  the 
confederates  consisted  of  wood,  and  the  wind 
used  to  blow  hard  from  the  mountains  at  sun 
rising,  he  provided  a  great  quantity  of  combus- 
tible matter,  and  drew  out  Ihs  forces  at  day 
break.  Part  of  them  he  ordered  with  loud 
shouts  and  missive  weapons  to  begin  the  attack 
on  the  opposite  side;  while  he  himself,  at  the 
head  of  those  that  were  charged  with  the  fire, 
watched  the  proper  minute,  on  that  side  of  the 
works  where  the  wind  used  to  blow  directly 
When  the  sun  was  risen  the  wind  blew  violent- 
ly; arid  the  attack  being  begun  on  the  other 
side,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  own  party,  who 
poured  a  vast  quantity  of  fiery  darts  and  other 
burning  matter  info  the  enemy's  fortifications. 
As  the  flame  soon  caught  hold,  and  was  fed; 
by  the  palisades  and  other  timber,  it  spreajd 
itself  into  all  quarters;  and  the  Latins  not 
being  provided  with  any  means  of  extinguish- 
ing it,  the  camp  was  almost  full  of  fire,,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  a  small  spot  of  ground. 
At  last  they  were  forced  to  bear  down  upon 
that  body  who  were  posted  before  the  camp 
and  ready  to  receive  them  sword  in  hand. 
Consequently  very  few  of  them  escaped;  and 
those  that  remained  in  the  camp  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  flames,  till  the  Romans  extinguished 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder. 

After  this  exploit,  he  left  his  son  Lucius  in 
the  camp  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  the  booty, 
w^hile  he  himself  penetrated  into  the  enemy's 
country.  There  he  took  the  city  of  the  -Equi 
and  reduced  the  Volsci,  and  then  led  his  army 
to  Sutrium,  whose  fate  he  was  not  yet  apprised 
of,  and  which  he  hoped  to  relieve  by  fighting 
the  Tuscans  who  had  sat  down  before  it.  But 
the  Sutrians  had  already  surrendered  their 
town,  with  the  loss  of  every  thing  but  the 
clothes  they  had  on:  and  in  this  condition  he 
met  them  by  the  way,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  bewailing  their  mislortunes.  Camil- 
lus was  extremely  moved  at  so  sad  a  specta- 
cle; and  perceiving  that  the  Romans  wept 
with  pity  at  the  affecting  ev^'eaties  of  the  Su- 
trians, he  determined  not  to  defer  his  revenge, 
but  to  march  to  Sutrium  that  very  day;  con- 
cluding that  men  who  had  just  taken  an  opu- 
lent city,  where  they  had  not  left  one  enemy, 
and  who  expected  none  from  any  other  quar 
ter,  would  be  found  in  disorder  and  off  their 
guard.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  judgment. 
He  not  only  passed  through  the  country  undis- 
covered, but  approached  the  gates  and  got 
possession  of  the  walls  before  they  were 
aware.  Indeed  there  was  none  to  guard 
them;  for  all  were  engaged  in  festivity  and 
dissipation.  Nay,  even  when  they  perceived 
that  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  town,  they 
were  so  overcome  by  their  indulgences,  that 
few  endeavoured  to  escape;  they  were  cither 
slain  in  their  houses,  or  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  conquerors.  Thus  the  city  of 
Sutrium  being  twice  taken  in  one  day,  the  new 
possessors  were  expelled,  and  tlie  old  ones 
restored,  by  Camillus. 
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By  the  triumph  decreed  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  gained  no  less  credit  and  honour  than 
by  the  two  former.  For  those  of  the  citizens 
that  envied  him,  and  were  desirous  to  attribute 
his  successes  rather  to  fortune  than  to  his 
valour  and  conduct,  were  compelled,  by  these 
last  actions,  to  allow  his  great  abiUties  and 
application.  Among  those  that  opposed  him 
and  detracted  from  his  merit,  the  most  con- 
siderable was  Marcus  Manlius,  who  was  the 
first  that  repulsed  the  Gauls,  when  they  at- 
tempted the  Capitol  by  night,  and  on  that 
account  was  surnamed  Capitolinus.  He  was 
ambitious  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  Rome,  and 
as  he  could  not  by  fair  means  outstrip  Camillus 
in  the  race  of  honour,  he  took  the  common 
road  to  absolute  power  by  courting  the  popu- 
lace, particularly  those  that  were  in  debt. 
Some  of  the  latter  he  defended,  by  pleading 
their  causes  against  their  creditors;  and  others 
he  rescued,  forcibly  preventing  their  being 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  So  that  he  soon 
got  a  number  of  indigent  persons  about  him,  who 
became  formidable  to  the  patricians  by  their 
insolent  and  riotous  behaviour  in  i\\e  Jorum. 

In  this  exigency  they  appointed  Cornelius 
Cossus*  dictator,  who  named  Titus  Quintius 
Capitolinus  his  general  of  horse;  and  by  this 
Bupreme  magistrate  Manlius  was  committed  to 
prison:  on  which  occasion  the  people  went  into 
mourning;  a  thing  never  used  but  in  time  of 
great  and  public  calamities.  The  senate,  there- 
fore, afraid  of  an  insurrection,  ordered  him  to 
be  released.  But  when  set  at  liberty,  instead 
of  altering  his  conduct,  he  grew  more  insolent 
and  troublesome,  and  filled  the  whole  city  with 
faction  and  sedition.  At  that  time  Camillus 
was  again  created  a  military  tribune,  and  Man- 
lius taken  and  brought  to  his  trial.  But  the 
sight  of  the  Capitol  was  a  great  disadvantage  to 
those  that  carried  on  the  impeachment.  The 
place  where  Manlius  by  night  maintained  the 
fight  against  Ihe  Gauls,  was  seen  from  the 
Jorum;  and  all  that  attended  were  moved  with 
compassion  at  his  stretcliing  out  his  hands 
towards  that  place,  and  begging  them  with 
tears  to  remember  his  achievements.  The 
judges  of  course  were  greatly  embarrassed, 
and  often  adjourned  the  court,  not  choosing 
to  acquit  him  after  such  clear  proofs  of  his 
crime,  nor  yet  able  to  carry  the  laws  into  exe- 
cution in  a  place  which  continually  reminded 
the  people  of  his  services.  Camillus,  sensi- 
ble of  this,  removed  the  tribunal  without  the 
gate,  into  the  Peteline  Grove,  where  there  was 
no  prospect  of  the  Capitol.  There  the  prosecu- 
tor brought  his  charge,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  former  bravery  gave  way  to  the  sense 
which  his  judges  had  of  his  present  crimes. 
Manlius,  therefore  was  condemned,  carried  to 
the  Capitol,  and  thrown  headlong  from  the  rock. 
Thus  the  same  place  was  the  monument  both 
of  his  glory  and  his  unfortunate  end.  The 
Romans,  moreover,  razed  his  house,  and  built 
there  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Moneta.  They 
decreed  likewise  that  for  the  future  no  patri- 
eian  should  ever  dwell  in  the  Capitol.f 

*  Vide  Lit.  lib.  ri.  cap.  2. 

f  Lest  the  advantageous  situation  of  a  fortress,  that 
COmin,iuded  the  wliole  oity,  should  suggest  and  facili- 
tate the  design  of  enslaving  it.     For  Manlius  was  ac- 


Camillus,  who  was  now  Bominated  militaiy 
tribune  the  sLxth  time,  declined  that  honour 
For,  besides  that  he  was  of  an  advanced  age, 
he  was  apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  envy  and 
of  some  change  of  fortune,  after  so  much  glory 
and  success  But  the  excuse  he  most  insisted 
on  in  public,  was,  the  state  of  his  health,  which 
at  that  time  was  infirm.  The  people,  how- 
ever, refusing  to  accept  of  that  excuse,  cried 
out,  "  They  did  not  desire  him  to  fight  either 
on  horseback  or  on  foot;  they  only  wanted  his 
counsel  and  his  orders."  Thus  they  forced 
him  to  take  the  ofiice  upon  him,  and  together 
with  Lucius  Furius  Medullinus,  one  of  his 
colleagues,  to  march  immediately  against  the 
enemy. 

These  were  the  oeoole  of  Praeneste  and  the 
Volsci,  who,  with  a  considerable  army,  were 
laying  waste  the  country  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
Camillus,  therefore,  went  and  encamped  over 
against  them,  intending  to  prolong  the  war, 
that  if  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  a  bat- 
tle, he  might  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  do  his 
part.  But  as  his  colleague  Lucius,  too  ambi- 
tious of  glory,  was  violently  and  indiscreetly 
bent  upon  fighting,  and  inspired  the  other  offi- 
cers with  the  same  ardour,  he  was  atVaid  it 
might  be  thought  tliat  through  envy  he  withheld 
from  the  young  officers  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  For  this  reason  he  agreed, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  that  Lucius 
should  draw  out  the  forces,  whilst  he,  on  ac- 
count of  his  sickness,*  remained  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men  in  the  camp.  But  when  he  perceived 
that  Lucius,  who  engaged  in  a  rash  and  precip- 
itate manner,  was  defeated,  and  the  Romans 
put  to  flight,  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but 
leaped  from  nis  bed,  and  went  with  his  retinue 
to  the  gates  of  the  camp.  There  he  forced  hia 
way  tlirough  the  fugitives  up  to  the  pursuers, 
and  made  so  good  a  stand,  that  those  who  had 
fled  to  the  camp  soon  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  others  that  were  retreating  rallied  and 
placed  themselves  about  him,  exhorting  each 
other  not  to  forsake  their  general.  Thus  the 
enemy  were  stopped  in  the  pursuit.  Next  day 
he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his  army,  en- 
tirely routed  the  confederates  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, and  entering  their  camp  along  with  them^ 
cut  most  of  them  in  pieces. 

After  this,  being  informed  that  Satricum,  a 
Roman  colony,  was  taken  by  the  Tuscans,  and 
the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  he  sent  home 
the  main  body  of  his  forces,  which  consisted  of 
the  heavy-armed,  and  with  a  select  band  of 

cuscd  of  aiming  at  the  sorercicn  power.  His  fate  may 
serve  as  a  warning  to  all  ambitious  men  who  want  to 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  their  couutry  ;  for  he  could  not 
escape  or  find  mercy  with  the  people,  though  he  pro- 
duced above  four  hundred  plebeians,  whose  debts  he 
had  paid  ;  though  he  shewed  thirty  suits  of  armour, 
the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies,  whom  he  had  slain  in  sin- 
gle combat ;  though  he  had  received  forty  honorary 
rewards,  among  which  were  two  mural  and  eight  civic 
crowns  (C.  Servilius,  when  general  of  the  horse  being 
of  the  number  of  citizens  whose  lives  he  had  saved  ;) 
and  though  he  had  crowned  all  with  the  preservation 
of  the  Capitol.  So  inconstant,  however,  is  the  multi- 
tude, that  Manlius  was  scarce  dead,  when  his  loss  was 
generally  lamented,  and  a  plague,  which  soon  followed, 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  against  the  authors  of 
his  death. 

*  Livy  says,  he  placed  himself  on  an  eminence,  with 
a  coTjts  de  reserve,  to  observe  the  success  oi  the  batUc 
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light  and  spiiitcd  younij  men,  fell  upon  the 
Tuscr.ns  that  i\'ere  in  possession  of  the  city, 
some  of  whom  he  put  to  tlie  sword,  and  the 
rest  were  driven  out; 

Returning  to  Rome  with  great  spoils,  he 
gave  a  signal  evidence  of  the  good  sense  of  the 
Roman  people,  who  entertained  no  fears  on 
account  of  the  ill  health  or  age  of  a  general 
that  was  not  deficient  in  courage  or  experience, 
but  made  choice  of  him,  infirm  and  reluctant 
as  he  was,  rather  than  of  those  young  men  that 
wanted  and  solicited  the  command.  Hence  it 
was,  that  upon  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Tusculans,  Camillus  was  ordered  to  march 
against  them,  and  to  take  with  him  only  one  of 
his  five  colleagues.  Though  they  all  desired 
and  made  interest  for  the  commission,  yet, 
passing  the  rest  by,  he  pitched  upon  Lucius 
Furius,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation  : 
for  this  was  the  man  who  but  just  before, 
against  the  opinion  of  Camillus,  was  so  eager 
to  engage,  and  lost  the  battle.  Yet,  willing,  it 
seems,  to  draw  a  veil  over  his  misfortune,  and 
to  wipe  off  his  disgrace,  he  was  generous  enough 
to  give  him  the  preference.* 

When  the  Tusculans  perceived  that  Camil 
lus  was  coming  against  them,  they  attempted 
to  correct  their  error  by  artful  management. 
They  filled  the  fields  with  husbandmen  and 
shepherds,  as  in  time  of  profound  peace;  they 
left  their  gales  open,  and  sent  their  children  to 
school  as  before.  The  tradesmen  were  found 
in  their  shops  employed  in  their  respective 
callings,  and  the  better  sort  of  citizens  walking 
in  the  public  places  in  their  usual  dress.  Mean- 
while the  magistrates  were  busily  passing  to 
and  fro,  to  order  quarters  for  the  Romans  ;  as 
if  they  expected  no  danger  and  were  conscious 
of  no  fault.  Though  these  arts  could  not  alter 
the  opinion  Camillus  had  of  their  revolt,  yet 
their  repentance  disposed  him  to  compassion. 
He  ordered  them,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  senate 
of  Rome  and  beg  pardon  :  and  when  they  ap- 
peared there  as  suppliants,  he  used  his  interest 
to  procure  their  forgiveness,  and  a  grant  of  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens!  besides.  These 
were  the  principal  actions  of  his  sixth  tribune- 
ship. 

After  this,  Licinius  Stolo  raised  a  great  se- 
dition in  the  state;  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the   people,  who  insisted  that  of  the  two 


As  this  want  of  chief  magistrates  was  likely  to 
bring  on  still  greater  troubles,  the  senate  ere 
ated  Camillus  dictator  the  fourth  time,  against 
the  consent  of  the  people,  and  not  even  agree- 
able   to   his   own    inclination.*     For  he°was 
unw  illing  to  set  himself  against  those  persons, 
who,  having  been  often  led  on  by  him  to  con- 
quest, could  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  he  had 
more  concern  with  them  in  the  military  way, 
than  with  the  patricians  in  the  civil ;  and  at 
the  same  time  was  sensible  that  the  envy  of 
those  very  patricians   induced   them    now  to 
promote  him  to  that  high  station,  that  he  might 
oppress  the  people  if  he  succeeded,  or  be  ruin- 
ed by  them  if  he  failed  in  his  attempt.     He 
attempted,   however,  to   obviate    the    present 
danger,  and  as  he  knew  the  day  on  which  the 
tribunes  intended  to  propose  their  law,  he  pub- 
lished a  general  muster,  and  summoned  the 
people  from  the  forum  into  the  field,  threaten- 
ing to  set  heavy  fines  upon  those  that  should 
not  obey.     On  the  other  hand,  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  opposed  him  with  menaces,  solemn- 
ly protesting  they  would  fine  him  fifty  thousand 
drachmas,  if  he  did  not  permit  the  people  to 
put  their  bill  to  the  vote.    Whether  it  was  that 
he  was  afraid  of  a  second  condemnation  and 
banishment,  which  would  but  ill  suit  him,  now 
he  was  grown  old  and  covered  with  glory,  or 
whether  he  thought  he  could  not  get  the  better 
of  the  people,  whose  violence  was  equal  to 
their  power,  for  the  present  he  retired  to  his 
own  house;  and  soon  after,  under  pretence  of 
sickness,  resigned  the  dictatorship.!    The  sen- 
ate appointed  another  dictator,  who,  having 
named  for  his  general  of  horse  that  very  Stolo 
who  was  leader  of  the  sedition,  suffered  a  law 
to  be  made  that  was  extremely  disagreeable  to 
the   patricians.     It   provided    that  no    person 
whatsoever  should  possess  more  than  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.     Stolo  having  carried  hia 
point  with  the  people,  flourished  greatly  for  a 
while  :  but  not  long  after,  being  convicted  of 
possessing  more  than  the  limited  number  of 
acres,  he  suffered  the  penalties  of  his  own  law.J 
The  most  difficult  part  of  the  dispute,  and 
that  which  they  began  with,  namely,  concern- 
ing the  election  of  consuls,  remained  still  un- 
settled, and  continued  to  give  the  senate  great 
uneasiness  ;    when    certain    information   was 
brought  that  the  Gauls  were  marching  again 


consuls  one  should  be  a  plebeian.  Tribunes  of  from  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  with  an  im- 
mense army  towards  Rome.  With  tliis  newa 
came  an  account  of  the  usual  effects  of  war, 
the  country  laid  waste,  and  such  of  the  inhab- 
daughter  to  Serrius  Sulpicius,  a  patrician,  and  at  thi* 
time  military  tribune,  and  the  younger  to  Licinius 
Stole,  a  rich  plebeian ;  it  happened  that  while  the 
younger  sister  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  elder,  Sulpi- 
cius came  home  from  (he  Forum,  and  his  lictorg,  with 
the  staff  of  the  fasces,  thundered  at  the  door.  The 
vounger  sister  being  frightened  at  the  noise,  the  elder 
laughed  at  her,  as  a  person  quite  ignorant  of  high  life. 
This  affront  greatly  afflicted  her;  and  her  father,  to 
comfort  her,  bid  her  not  be  uneasy,  for  she  should  soi^ 
see  as  much  state  at  her  own  house  as  had  surprised 
her  at  her  sister's. 

•  The  year  of  Rome  38a 

+  He  pretended  to  find  something  amiss  in  the  auj- 
pices  which  were  taken  when  he  was  appointed. 

{It  was  eleven  years  after.  Popilius  La;nas  fined 
him  ten  thousand  sccterres  for  being  possessed  of  a 
lliousand  ncres  of  land,  in  coniunctijn  with  his  son 
whom  he  had  emancipated  for  that  purpose.  Liv.  \A 
rii.  c.  16. 


the  people  were  appointed,  but  tlie  multitude 
would  suiTer  no  election  of  consuls  to  be  held  .J 

•  This  choice  of  Camillus  had  a  different  motive  from 
what  Plutarch  mentions.  He  knew  that  Furius,  who 
Dad  felt  the  iil  effects  of  a  precipitate  conduct,  would 
be  the  first  man  to  avoid  such  a  conduct  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

f  He  was  only  a  Roman  citizen,  in  the  most  extcn- 
live  signification  of  the  words,  who  had  a  rirht  of 
having  a  house  in  Rome,  o^  giving  his  vote  in  the  Co- 
mitia,  and  of  standing  candidate  for  any  office;  and 
who,  consequently  was  incorporated  into  one  of  the 
tribes.  The  freemen  iu  the  times  of  the  republic  were 
excluded  from  dignities:  and  of  the  municipal  towns 
and  Roman  colonies,  which  enjoyed  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship, some  had,  and  some  had  not,  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  of  promotion  lo  offices  in  Rome. 

}  This  confusion  lasted  five  years;  during  which 
ibe  tribunes  of  the  people  prevented  the  Comitia  from 
being  held,  which  were  necessary  for  the  election  of 
the  chief  macistratcs.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  trifling 
accident.     Fakius  Ambustus  having  married  his  eldest 
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lants  as  could  not  take  refuge  in  Rome  dis- 
persed about  the  mountains.  The  terror  of 
^this  put  a  stop  to  the  sedition;  and  the  most 
/popular  of  the  senators  uniting  with  '.he  people, 
*vith  one  voice  created  Camillua  dictator  the 
fifth  time.  He  was  now  very  old,  wanting  lit- 
tle of  fourscore;  yet,  seeing  the  necessity  and 
d.inger  of  the  times,  he  was  willing  to  risk  all 
inconveniences;  and,  without  alleging  any  ex- 
cuse, immediately  took  upon  him  the  command, 
and  made  the  levies.  As  he  knew  the  chief 
force  of  the  barbarians  lay  in  their  swords, 
which  they  managed  without  art  or  skill,  furi- 
ouslv  rushing  in,  and  aiming  chiefly  at  the  head 
and  shoulders,  he  furnished  most  of  his  men 
with  helmets  of  well  polished  iron,  that  the 
swords  might  either  break  or  glance  aside;  and 
round  the  borders  of  their  shields  he  drew  a 
plate  of  brass,  because  the  wood  of  itself  could 
not  resist  the  strokes.  Beside  this,  he  taught 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  long  pikes,  by 
pushing  with  which  they  might  prevent  the 
effect  of  the  enemy's  swords. 

\Vhen  the  Gauls  were  arrived  at  the  river 
Aiiio  with  their  army,  encumbered  with  the 
vast  booty  they  had  made,  Camillus  drew  out 
his  :orces,  and  posted  them  upon  a  hill  of  easy 
ascent,  in  which  were  many  hollows,  sutRcient 
to  conceal  the  greatest  part  of  his  men,  while 
those  that  were  in  sight  should  seem  through 
fear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  higher 
grounds.  And  the  more  to  fix  this  opinion  in 
the  Gauls,  he  opposed  not  the  depredations 
committed  in  his  sight,  but  remained  quietly  in 
tiie  camp  he  had  fortified,  while  he  had  beheld 
part  of  them  dispersed  in  order  to  plunder,  and 
part  indulging  themselves,  day  and  night,  in 
drinking  and  revelling.  At  last,  he  sent  out  the 
light-armed  infantry  before  day,  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  drawing  up  in  a  regular  manner,  and 
to  harass  them  by  sudden  skirmishing  as  they 
issued  out  of  their  trenches;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  he  led  down  the  heavy-armed,  and 
put  them  in  battle  array  upon  the  plain,  neither 
few  in  number  nor  disheartened,  as  the  Gauls 
expected,  but  numerous  and  full  of  spirits. 

This  was  the  first  thing  that  shook  their  re- 
solution, for  they  considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to 
have  the  Romans  the  aggressors.  Then  the 
light-armed,  falling  uponlhem  before  they  could 
get  into  order  and  rank  them.selves  by  com- 
panies, pressed  them  so  warmly,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  come  in  great  confusion  to  the 
engagement.  Last  of  all,  Camillus  leading  on 
the  heavy-armed,  the  Gauls  with  brandished 
swords  hastened  to  fight  hand  to  hand;  but  the 
Romans  meeting  their  strokes  with  their  pikes, 
and  receiving  them  on  that  part  that  was 
guarded  with  iron,  so  turned  their  swords, 
which  were  thin  and  soft  tempered,  that  they 
were  soon  bent  almost  double  ;  and  their 
shields  were  pierced  and  weighed  down  with 
the  pikes  that  stuck  in  them.  They,  therefore, 
quitted  their  own  arms,  and  endeavoured  to 
seize  those  of  the  enemy,  and  to  wrest  their 
pikes  from  them.  The  Romans  seeing  them 
naked,  now  began  to  make  use  of  their  swords, 
and  maile  great  carnage  among  the  foremost 
ranks.  Meantime  the  rest  took  to  flight,  and 
were  scatleced  along  the  plain;  for  Camillus 
had  beforehand  secured  the  heights;  and  as, 
n  contidence  of  victory,  they  hid   left  their 


camp  unfortified,  they  knew  it  would  be  taken 
with  ease. 

This  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  thir- 
teen years  after  the  taking  of  Rome  ;*  and,  in 
consequence  of  tnis  success,  the  Romans  laid 
aside,  for  the  future,  the  dismal  apprehensions 
they  had  entertained  of  the  barbarians.  They 
had  imagined,  it  seems,  that  the  former  victory 
they  had  gained  over  the  Gauls,  was  owing  to 
the  sickness  that  prevailed  in  their  army,  and  to 
other  unforeseen  accidents,  rather  than  to  their 
own  valour:  and  so  great  had  their  terror  been 
formerly,  that  they  had  made  a  law,  that  the 
priests  should  be  exempted  from  military  ser- 
vice, except  in  case  of  an  invasion  from  the 
Gauls. 

This  wag  the  last  of  Camillus's  martial  ex- 
ploits. For  the  taking  of  Yehtrse  was  a  direct 
consequence  of  this  victory,  and  it  surrendered 
without  'he  least  resistance.  But  the  greatest 
conflict  he  ever  experienced  in  the  state,  still 
remamed  ;  for  the  people  were  harder  to  deal 
with  since  they  returned  victorious,  and  they 
insisted  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  body,  contrary  to  the  pres- 
ent constitution.  The  senate  opposed  them, 
and  would  not  suffer  Camillus  to  resign  the 
dictatorship,  thinking  they  could  better  defend 
the  rights  of  the  nobility  under  the  sanction  of 
his  supreme  authority.  But  one  day,  as  Ca- 
millus was  sitting  in  the  forum,  and  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  justice,  an  officer  sent  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  ordered  him  to  fol- 
low him,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  as  if  he 
would  seize  and  carry  him  away.  Upon  this 
such  a  noise  and  tumult  was  raised  in  the  as- 
sembly, as  never  had  been  known;  those  that 
were  about  Camillus  thrusting  the  plebeian  of- 
ficer down  from  the  tribunal,  and  the  populace 
calling  out  to  drag  the  dictator  from  his  seat. 
In  this  case  Camillus  was  much  embarrassed; 
he  did  not,  however,  resign  the  dictatorship, 
but  led  off  the  patricians  to  the  senate-house 
Before  he  entered  it,  he  turned  towards  the 
Capitol,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  to  put  a  happy 
end  to  the  present  disturbances,  solemnly  vow- 
ing to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,  when  the 
tumult  should  be  over. 

In  the  senate  there  was  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ions and  great  debates.  Mild  and  popular 
counsels,  however,  prevailed,  which  allowed 
one  of  the  consuls  to  be  a  plebeian  .f  When 
the  dictator  announced  this  decree  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  received  it  with  great  satisfaction,  aa 
it  was  natural  they  should;  they  were  immedi- 
ately reconciled  to  the  senate,  and  conducted 
Camillus  home  with  great  applause.    Next  day 

*  This  battlf  was  fou?ht,  not  thirteen,  but  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  tailing  of  Rome. 

t  The  people  having  gained  this  point,  the  con§ulate 
was  revived,  and  the  military  tribuneship  laid  aside 
for  ever.  But  at  the  same  time  the  patricians  procured 
the  great  privilege  that  a  new  officer,  called  prator, 
should  be  appointed,  who  was  to  be  always  one  of  thcif 
body.  The  consuls  had  been  generals  of  the  Romaa 
armies,  and  at  the  same  time  judges  of  civil  affairs,  bat 
as  they  were  often  in  the  field,  it  was  thought  proner 
to  separate  the  latter  branch  from  their  office,  and'ap 
propnate  it  to  a  judge  with  the  title  oi  prtetor,  who 
was  to  be  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls.  About  th« 
year  of  Rome  501,  another  pr<?tor  was  appointed  to 
decide  the  differences  among  fiireigners.  Upon  the 
taking  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  two  more  jiTiftors  were 
created,  and  aj  many  more  upon  the  cunquett  of  Spoilt 
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tlie  poople  assembled,  and  voted  that  the  tempie 
which  CamiDushail  vowed  to  Co/iconi,  should, 
on  account  of  this  groat  event,  be  built  on  a 
spot  that  tVoated  the  fonan  and  place  of  as- 
sembly. To  those  feasts  which  are  called  latin 
they  added  one  day  more,  so  that  tlie  whole 
was  to  consist  of  four  days;  and  for  the  pres- 
ent they  ordained  that  the  whole  people  of 
Rome  should  sacrifice  with  garlands  on  their 
heads.  Camillas  then  held  an  assembly  for  tlie 
election  of  consuls,  when  Marcus  .'Emilias 
w^s  chosen  out  of  the  nobility,  and  Lucius  Sex- 


tius  from  the  comn  onalty,  the  first  plebeian 
that  ever  attained  that  honour. 

This  was  the  last  of  Camillus's  transactions. 
The  year  following,  a  pestilence  visited  Home, 
which  carried  oti"  a  prodigious  number  of  the 
people,  most  of  the  magistrates,  and  Camillus 
himself.  His  death  could  not  be  deemed  pre- 
mature, on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  the 
olfices  he  had  borne,  yet  he  was  more  lamented 
tlKin  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens  who  died  of 
that  distemper. 
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Whem  Casar  happened  to  see  some  strangers 
at  Rome  carrying  young  dogs  and  monkeys  in 
their  arms,  and  fondly  caressing  them,  he 
asked,  "  Whether  the  women  in  their  country 
never  bore  any  children.'"  thus  reproving  with 
a  proper  severity  those  who  lavish  upon  brutes 
that  natural  tenderness  which  is  due  only  to 
mankind.  In  the  same  manner  we  must  con- 
demn those  who  employ  that  curiosity  and 
Jove  of  knowledge  wliich  nature  has  implanted 
in  the  human  soul,  upon  low  and  worthless  ob- 
jects, while  they  neglect  such  as  are  excellent 
and  useful.  Our  senses,  indeed,  by  an  effect 
almost  mechanical,  are  passive  to  the  impres- 
sion of  outward  objects,  whether  agreeable  or 
olTensivc:  but  the  mind  possessed  of  a  self-di- 
recting power,  may  turn  its  attention  to  what- 
ever it  thinks  proper.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
employed  in  the  most  useful  pursuits,  not  barely 
in  contemplation,  but  in  such  contemplation  as 
may  nourish  its  faculties.  For  as  that  colour 
is  best  suited  to  the  eye,  which  by  its  beauty 
and  agreeableness  at  the  same  time  both  re- 
freshes and  strengthens  the  sight,  so  the  ap- 
plication of  the  mind  should  be  directed  to 
those  subjects  which,  through  the  channel  of 
pleasure,  may  lead  us  to  our  proper  happiness. 
Such  are  the  works  of  virtue.  The  very  de- 
scription of  these  inspires  us  with  emulation, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  imitate  them;  whereas  in 
other  things,  admiration  does  not  always  lead 
us  to  imitate  what  we  admire;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  while  we  are  charmed  with  the  work, 
we  often  despise  the  workman.  Thus  we  are 
pleased  with  perfumes  and  purple,  ■<^hile  dyers 
and  perfumers  appear  to  us  in  tLe  light  of 
mean  mechanics. 

Antisihenes,*  therefore,  when  he  was  told 
that  Ismenias,  played  excellently  upon  the  flute, 
answered  properly  enough,  "Then  he  is  good 
for  nothing  else;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
played  so  well."  Such  also  was  Philip's  say- 
ing to  his  son,  when  at  a  certain  entertainment 
he  sang  in  a  very  agreeable  and  skillful  manner, 
"Are  you  not  ashamed  to  sing  so  well.'"  It  is 
enough  for  a  prince  to  bestow  a  vacant  hour 
upon  hearing  others  sing,  and  he  docs  the 
iDuses  sufficient  honour,  if  he  attends  the  per- 
formances of  those  who  excel  in  their  arts. 

If  a  man  applies  himself  to  servile  or  mechan- 


*  Aiitisthtiies  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  foui  der 
of  the  <ecl  of  the  Cyuics. 


ical  employments,  his  industry  in  thoso  thrngs 
is  a  proof  of  his  inattention  to  nobler  studies. 
No  young  man  of  noble  birth,  or  liberal  senti- 
ments, from  seeing  the  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  would 
desire  to  be  Phidias,  or  from  the  sight  of  the 
Juno  at  Argos,  to  be  Polycletus;  or  Anacreon, 
or  Philemon,  or  Archilocus,  though  deliglited 
with  their  poems.*  For  though  a  work  may 
be  agreeable,  yet  esteem  of  the  author  is  not 
the  necessary  consequence.  We  may,  there- 
fore, conclude,  that  things  of  this  kind,  which 
excite  not  a  strong  emulation,  nor  produce 
any  strong  impulse  or  desire  to  imitate  thern, 
are  of  little  use  to  the  beholders.  But  virtue 
has  this  peculiar  property,  that  at  the  same 
time  that  we  admire  her  conduct,  we  long  lo 
copy  the  example.  The  goods  of  fortune  we 
wish  to  enjoy,  virtue  we  desire  to  practice:  the 
former  we  are  glad  to  receive  from  otliers,  the 
latter  we  are  ambitious  that  others  should  re- 
ceive from  us.  The  beauty  of  goodness  has  an 
attractive  power;  it  kindles  in  us  at  once  an 
active  principle;  it  forms  our  manners,  and  in- 
fluences our  desires,  not  only  when  represent- 
ed in  a  living  example,  but  even  in  an  historical 
description. 

For  this  reason  we  chose  to  proceed  i» 
writing  the  lives  of  great  men,  and  have  com- 
posed this  tenth  book,  which  contains  the  life 
of  Pericles,  and  that  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who 
carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal:  men 
who  resembled  each  other  in  many  virtues, 
particularly  in  justice  and  moderation,  and 
who  efTectually  served  their  respective  com 
monwealths,  by  patiently  enduring  the  inju- 
rious and  capricious  treatment  they  received 
from  their  colleagues  and  their  countrymen 
Whether  we  are  right  in  our  judgment  or  not, 
will  be  easy  to  see  in  the  work  itself. 

Pericles  was  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis,  and 
of  tne  ward  of  Cholargia.  His  family  was  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  Athens,  both  by  the 
father  and  mother's  side.  His  father  Xanlhip- 
pus,  who  defeated  the  king  of  Persia's  generals 

*  This  seems  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent  with  that 
respect  and  esteem,  in  which  the  noble  arts  of  poetry 
and  sculpture  were  held  in  ancient  Greece  and  Itome, 
and  w  ith  that  admiration  which  the  proficients  in  those 
arts  always  obtain  among  the  people.  But  thrre  >vaj 
still  a  kind  of  jealousy  between  the  poets  and  phil'>50- 
phcTs,  and  our  philosophical  biographer  shews  pretty 
cUarfy  by  the  Platonic  parade  of  this  introduction, 
tliat  he  would  magnily  the  latter  at  the  cxpeiu*  of  Iha 
former. 
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at  Mycale,  married  Agariste,  the  niece  of 
Clisthenes,  who  expelled  the  family  of  Pisig- 
tratus,  abolished  the  tyranny,  enacted  laws, 
and  established  a  form  of  government  tempered 
in  such  a  manner  as  tended  to  unanimity  among 
the  people,  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  She 
dreamed  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  lion,  and 
a  few  days  after  brought  forth  Pericles.  His 
person  in  other  respects  was  well  turned,  but 
his  head  was  disproportioiially  long.  For  this 
reason  almost  all  his  statues  have  the  head 
covered  with  a  helmet,  the  statuaries  choosing, 
I  suppose,  to  hide  that  defect.  But  the  Atheni- 
an poets,  called  him  Schinocephalus,  or  onion- 
head,  for  the  word  schinos  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  scilla,  a  sea-onion.  Cratinus,  the 
comic  writer,  in  his  play  called  Chirones,  has 
this  passage  • 

faction  received  old  Time  to  her  embraces: 

Hence  came  a  tyrant-spa'.vn,  on  earth  called  Pericles, 

In  heaven  the  head-cotnpeller. 

And  again,  in  his  J^Teinesis,  he  thus  addresses 
him, 

Come,  blessed  Jove,*  the  high  and  mighty  head, 
The  friend  of  hospitality  1 

And  Teleclides  says, 

Now,  in  a  maze  of  thought,  he  ruminates 
On  strange  expedients,  while  his  head^  depress'd 
With  its  own  weight,  siijks  on  his  knees  :  and  now 
From  the  vast  caverns  of  his  brain  burst  forth 
Storms  and  fierce  thunders. 

And  Eupolis,  in  his  Demi,  asking  news  of  all 
the    great   orators,    whom  he  represented  as 
ascending  from  the  shades  below,  when  Peri- 
cles comes  up  last,  cries  out. 
Head  of  the  tribes  that  haunt  those  spacious  realms, 
Does  he  ascend .' 

Most  writers  agree,  that  the  master  who 
taught  him  music  was  called  Damon,  the  first 
syllable  of  whose  name,  they  tell  us,  is  to  be 
p'ronounced  short;  but  Aristotle  informs  us, 
that  he  learned  that  art  of  Pythoclides.  As  for 
Damon,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  politician, 
who  under  the  pretence  of  teaching  music,  con- 
cealed his  great  abihties  from  the  vulgar:  and 
he  attended  Pericles  as  his  tutor  and  assistant 
in  politics,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  master  of 
the  gymnastic  art  attends  a  young  man  to  fit 
him  for  the  ring.  However,  Damon's  giving 
lessons  upon  the  harp  was  discovered  to  be  a 
mere  pretext,  and,  as  a  busy  politician  and 
friend  to  tyranny,  he  was  banished  by  the 
ostracism.  Nor  was  he  spared  by  the  comic 
poets.  One  of  them,  named  Plato  introduces 
a  person  addressing  him  thus. 

Inform  me,  Damon,  first,  does  lame  say  true  ? 

And  wast  thou  really  Pericles's  Chiron  ?f 

*  Pericles  (as  Plutarch  afterwards  observes,)  was 
tailed  Olympiw!,  or  Jupiter.  The  poet  here  addresses 
him  under  that  character  with  the  epithet  of  y-x/.xf,u, 
which  signifies  Idessed,  but  may  also  signify  syeat- 
heaJed.  In  our  language  we  have  no  word  with  such 
a  double  meaning.     Just  above,  he  is  called  Cephale- 

feretes,  hedd-com-peller  (as  if  his  head  was  an  assem- 
lage  of  many  heads,)  instead  o(  Nephelegeretcs,  cloud- 
compeller,  a  common  epithet  of  Jupiter. 

f  The  word  Chiron,  again  is  ambiguous,  and  may 
either  signify,  tcn-st  thou  jrreceptor  to  Pericles.'  or, 
Waal  thou  more  wicked  than  Pericles .' 


Pericles  also  attended  the  lectures  ft^  7eno  of 
Elea,*  who,  in  natural  philosophy,  -^ds  a  foU 
lower  of  Parmenides,  and  who,  b/  viMih  prao- 
ticc  in  the  art  of  disputing,  h'id  /earned  to 
confound  and  silence  all  his  opponents;  as  Ti- 
mon,  the  Phlasian,  declares  in  these  verses, 
Have  you  not  heard  of  Zeno's  ciij^ity  powers. 
Who  could  change  sides,  yet  cLi'iiigicg  triumphed  still 
In  the  tongue's  wars. 

But  the  philosopher  with  whom  he  was  most 
intimately  acquainted,  who  gave  him  that  force 
and  sublimity  of  sentimsct  superior  to  all  the 
demagogues,  who,  in  sho7t,  formed  him  to  that 
admirable  dignity  of  manners,  was  Anaxagoras 
the  Clazomenian.  Thit  was  he  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  those  times  call  jd  wows  or  intelligence, 
either  in  admiration  of  his  great  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature,  or  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  who  clearly  proved,  that 
the  universe  owed  i'lS  formation  neither  to 
chance  nor  necessity, }  ut  to  a  pure  and  unmixed 
MINT),  who  separated  the  homogeneous  parts 
from  the  other  with  whxh  they  were  confounded 

Charmed  with  the  company  of  this  philoso 
pher,  and  instructed  by  him  in  the  sublimest 
sciences,  Pericles  acquired  not  only  an  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment,  and  a  loftiness  and  purity  of 
style,  far  removed  fivam  the  low  expression  of 
vne  vulgar,  but  likewise  a  gravity  of  counte- 
nance which  relaxed  not  into  laughter,  a  firm 
and  even  tone  of  voice,  &n  easy  deportment, 
and  a  decency  of  deess,  which  no  vehemence 
of  speaking  ever  put  into  disorder.  These 
things,  and  others  of  th'S  like  nature,  excited 
admiration  in  all  that  siw  him. 

Such  was  his  conduct,  when  a  vile  and 
abandoned  fellow  loided  him  a  whole  day 
with  reproaches  and  abuse,  he  bore  it  with 
patience  and  silence,  and  continued  in  public 
for  the  despatch  of  some  urgent  affairs.  In  the 
evening  he  walked  olowly  home,  this  impudent 
wretch  following,  3.  id  insulting  him  all  the  way 
with  the  most  scurilous  language.  And  as  it 
was  dark  when  he  came  to  his  own^door,  he 
ordered  one  of  his  »jrrvants  to  take  a  torch  and 
light  the  man  hom<j.  The  poet  Ion,  however, 
says  he  was  proud  and  supercilious  in  conver- 
sation, and  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
vanity  and  contenr  pt  of  others,  mixed  with  hia 
dignity  of  manner:  on  the  other  hand,  he  highly 
extols  the  civility,  complaisance,  and  polite- 
ness of  Cimon.  But  to  take  no  farther  notice 
of  Ion,  who  perhaps  would  not  have  any  great 
excellence  appear^  without  a  mixture  of  some- 
thing satirical,  an  it  was  in  the  ancient  trage- 
dy;! Zeno  desired  those  that  called  the  gravity 

*  This  Zeno  was  of  Elea,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  a 
Phocian  colony  ;  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  Zeno  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  The 
Zeno  here  spoken  of  was  respectable  for  attempting  ta 
rid  his  aouutry  of  a  tyrant.  The  tyrant  took  him,  and 
caused  him  to  be  pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar.  But 
his  death  accomplished  what  he  could  not  effect  in  hi/ 
lifetime  :  for  his  fellow-citizens  were  so  much  incensed 
at  the  dreadful  manner  of  it,  that  they  fell  upon  the 
tyrant  and  stoned  him.  As  to  his  arguments,  and  those 
of  his  master  Parmenides,  pretended  to  be  so  invinci 
ble,  one  of  them  was  to  prove  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  motion,  since  a  thing  can  neither  move  in  th« 
place  where  it  is,  nor  in  the  place  where  it  is  not.  Bu* 
this  sophism  is  easily  refuted  :  for  motion  is  the  passing 
of  a  thing  or  person  into  a  new  part  of  space. 

t  Tragedy  at  first  was  only  a  chorus  in  honour  of 
Bacchus.     Persons  dressed  Ukv  satyrs  were  the  per 
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st  Pericics  pride  and  anogance,  to  be  proud 
the  same  way;  telling  them,  the  verj  acting  of 
an  excellent  part  might  insensibly  produce  a 
love  and  real  imitation  of  it. 

These  were  not  the  only  advantages  which 
Pericles  gained  by  conversing  with  Anaxago- 
ras.  From  him  he  learned  to  overcome  those 
terrors  which  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  raise  in  those  who  know  not  their 
causes,  and  who  entertain  a  tormenting  fear  of 
the  gods  by  reason  of  that  ignorance.  Nor  is 
there  any  cure  for  it  but  the  study  of  nature, 
which,  instead  of  the  frightful  extravagancies 
of  superstition,  implants  in  us  a  sober  piety,  sup- 
ported by  a  rational  hope. 

We  are  told,  there  was  brought  to  Pericles, 
from  one  of  his  farms,  a  ram's  head  with  only 
one  horn ;  and  Lampo  the  soothsayer,  observmg 
that  the  horn  grew  strong  and  firm  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  declared,  that  the  two 
parties  in  the  state,  namely,  those  of  Thucy- 
aides  and  Pericles,  would  unite,  and  invest 
the  whole  power  in  him  with  whom  the  prodigy 
was  found:  but  Anaxagoras  having  dissected 
the  head,  shewed  that  the  brain  did  not  fill  the 
whole  cavity,  but  had  contracted  itself  into  an 
oval  form,  and  pointed  directly  to  that  part  of 
the  skull  whence  the  horn  took  its  rise.  This 
procured  Anaxagoras  great  honour  with  the 
spectators;  and  Lampo  was  no  less  honoured 
for  his  prediction,  when,  soon  after,  upon  the 
fall  of  Thucydides,  the  administration  was  put 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Pericles. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  the  philosopher  and  the 
diviner  may  well  enough  be  reconciled,  and 
both  be  right;  the  one  discovering  the  cause 
and  the  other  the  end.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  former  to  account  for  the  appearance,  and 
to  consider  how  it  came  about;  and  of  the 
latter,  to  show  why  it  was  so  formed,  and 
what  it  portended.  Those  who  say,  that  when 
the  cause  is  found  out  the  prodigy  ceases,  do 
not  consider;  that  if  they  reject  such  signs  as 
are  preternatural,  they  must  also  deny  that 
artificial  signs  are  of  any  use;  the  clattering  of 
brass  quoits,*  the  light  of  beacons,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  sun-dial,  have  all  of  them  their 
proper  natural  causes,  and  yet  each  has  an- 
other signification.  But,  perhaps,  this  question 
might  be  more  properly  discussed  in  another 
place. 

Pericles,  in  his  youth,  stood  in  great  fear  of 
the  people.  For  in  his  counf.nance  he  was 
like  Pisistratus  the  tyrant;  and  he  perceived 
the  old  men  were  much  struck  by  a  farther  re- 
semblance in  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the 
Tolubility  of  his  tongue,  and  the  roundness  of 
his  periods.  As  he  was,  moreover,  of  a  noble 
family  and  opulent  fortune,  and  his  friends 
were  the  most  considerable  men  in  the  state, 

tbrmers,  and  they  oilcn  broke  out  into  the  most  licen- 
tious raillery,  .iilerwards  when  tragedy  took  a  ^rraver 
turn,  sometKiDg  of  the  former  drollery  was  sliU  re- 
tained, as  in  that  which  we  call  tragi-comedy.  In 
time,  serious  characters  and  events  became  the  subject 
of  Iraeedv,  without  that  mixture  ;  but  even  then,  aller 
exhibiting  three  or  four  serious  trajedies,  the  p>ets 
used  to  conclude  their  contention  for  the  prize,  with  a 
«atirica]  one  :  of  this  sort  is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
«od  the  only  one  remaining. 

*  The  clallering  of  brass  quoits  or  plates  was  some- 
cUurs  a  military  .-iijiial  among  the  Grecians,  .\mong  the 
Romans  it  w  as'a  signal  to  cadJ  the  wrestle r4  to  the  ring. 


he  dreaded  the  ban  of  ostracism,  and,  therefore, 
intermeddled  not  with  state  affairs,  but  be 
haved  with  great  courage  and  intrepidity  in 
the  field.  However,  when  Aristides  was 
dead,  Themistocles  banished,  and  Cimon  much 
employed  in  expeditions  at  a  distance  from 
Greece,  Pericles  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion. He  chose  rather  to  solicit  the  favour 
of  the  multitude  and  the  poor,*  than  of  the  rich 
and  the  few,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition, 
which  was  far  from  inchning  him  to  court 
popularity. 

It  seems  he  was  apprehensive  of  falling  ua 
der  the  suspicion  of  aiming  at  the  supreme 
power,  and  was  sensible,  besides,  that  Cimoa 
was  attached  to  the  nobility,  and  extremely  be- 
loved by  persons  of  the  highest  eminence;  and, 
therefore,  in  order  to  secure  himself,  and  to 
find  resources  against  the  power  of  Cimon,  he 
studied  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  commoa 
people.  At  the  same  time,  he  entirely  changed 
his  manner  of  living.  He  appeared  not  in 
the  streets,  except  when  he  went  to  the  forum 
or  the  senate  house.  He  declined  the  invita- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  all  social  entertain- 
ments and  recreations;  insomuch,  that  in  the  * 
whoic  time  of  his  administration,  which  was  a 
considerable  length,  he  never  went  to  sup  wiih 
any  of  his  friends,  but  once,  which  was  at  the 
marriage  of  his  nephew  Euryptolemus,  and  he 
staid  there  only  until  the  ceremony  of  libation 
was  ended.  He  considered  tliat  the  freedom 
of  entertainments  takes  away  all  distinction  of 
office,  and  that  dignky  is  but  httle  consistent 
with  familiarity.  Real  and  solid  virtue,  in- 
deed, the  more  it  is  seen,  the  more  glorious  it . 
appears;  and  there  is  nothing  in  a  good  man's 
conduct,  as  a  magistrate,  so  great  in  the  eye  of 
the  public,  as  is  the  general  course  of  his  be- 
haviour in  private  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Pericles,  however,  took  care  not  to  make  his 
person  cheap  among  the  people,  and  appeared 
among  them  only  at  proper  intervals:  2Vor  did 
he  speak  on  aO  points  that  were  debated  be- 
fore them,  but  reserved  himself,  like  the  Sala- 
minian  galley,!  (as  Critolaus  says)  for  greater 
occasions;  despatching  business  of  less  con- 
sequence by  other  orators  with  whom  he  had 
an  intimacy.  One  of  these,  we  are  told,  was 
Ephialtes,  who,  according  to  Plato,  overthrew 
the  power  of  the  council  of  Areopagus,  by 

*  The  popular  party  in  Athens  were  continually 
making  efforts  against  those  small  remains  of  power 
which  were  yet  in  the  hands  of  tlie  nobility.  As  Pe- 
ricles could  not  lead  the  party  of  the  nobles,  because 
Cimon,  by  the  dignity  of  bis  birth,  the  lustre  of  his 
actions,  and  the  largeness  of  his  estate,  had  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  he  had  no  other  resource  than  to 
court  the  populace.  And  he  fiattered  their  iavourite 
passion  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  by  lessening  the 
power  and  privileges  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  which 
was  the  chief  support  of  the  nobility,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  sUte.  Thus  the  bringing  of  almost  all 
causes  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people,  the  multiply 
ing  of  gratuities,  which  were  only  another  word  lor 
bribes,  and  the  giving  the  people  a  taste  for  expensive 
pleasures,  caused  the  dowulal  of  the  Athenian  com 
monwcalth  ;  though  the  personal  abUites  of  Periclei 
•upported  it  during  his  time. 

t  The  Salaminian  galley  was  a  consecrated  tcskI 
which  the  Athenians  never  made  use  of  but  on  extra- 
ordinar)  occasions.  They  sent  it  for  instance,  for  s 
general  whom  they  wanted  to  caU  to  account,  or  wilb 
sacrifices  to  Apolio,  or  Mme  other  deii  j. 
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giving  the  citizens  a  large  and  intemperate 
draught  of  liberty.  On  which  account  the 
comic  writers  speak  of  the  people  of  Athens  as 
of  a  horse  wild  and  unmanaged, 

which  listens  to  the  reins  no  more, 

But  in  his  maddening  course  bears  headlong  doAvn 
The  very  friends  that  feed  him. 

Pericles,  desirous  to  make  his  language  a 
proper  vehicle  for  his  sublime  sentiments,  and 
to  speak  in  a  manner  that  became  the  dignity 
of  his  life,  availed  himself  greatly  of  what  he 
had  learned  of  Anaxagoras,  adorning  his  elo- 
quence with  the  rich  colours  of  philosophy. 
For,  adding,  (as  the  divine  Plato  expresses  it) 
tlie  loftiness  of  imagination,  and  all-command- 
ing energy,  with  which  philosophy  supplied 
him,  to  his  native  powers  of  genius,  and 
making  use  of  whatever  he  found  to  his  pur- 
pose, in  the  study  of  nature,  to  dignify  the  art 
of  speaking,  he  far  excelled  all  other  orators.* 
Hence  he  is  said  to  have  gained  the  surname 
of  Olympius ;  though  some  will  have  it  to  have 
been  from  the  edifices  with  which  he  adorned 
the  city;  and  others,  from  his  high  authority 
both  in  peace  and  war.  There  appears,  in- 
deed, no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  all  these 
things  might  contribute  to  that  glorious  distinc- 
tion. Yet  the  strokes  of  satire,  both  serious 
and  ludicrous,  in  the  comedies  of  those  times, 
indicate  that  this  title  was  given  him  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  eloquence.  For  they  tell  us 
that  in  his  harangues,  he  thundered  and  light- 
ened, and  that  his  tongue  was  armed  with 
thunder.  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Milesius,  is 
said  to  have  given  a  pleasant  account  of  the 
force  of  his  eloquence.  Thucydides  was  a 
great  and  respectable  man,  who  for  a  long 
time  opposed  the  measures  of  Pericles:  And 
when  Archidamus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Lace- 
dasmon  asked  him,  "  Which  was  the  best 
wrestler,  Pericles,  or  he.'"  he  answered, 
"  When  I  throw  him,  he  says  he  was  never 
down,  and  he  persuades  the  very  spectators  to 
believe  so." 

Yet  such  was  the  solicitude  of  Pericles 
when  he  had  to  speak  in  public,  that  he  always 
first  addressed  a  prayer  to  the  gods,t  "  That 
not  a  word  might  unawares  escape  him  unsuit- 
able to  the  occasion."  He  left  nothing  in 
writing  but  some  public  decrees ;  and  only  a  few 
of  his  sayings  are  recorded.  He  used  to  say 
(for  instance)  that  "  The  isle  of  iEgina  should 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  an  eye-sore  to  the 
Pirasus:"  and  that  "  He  saw  a  war  approach- 
ing from  Peloponnesus."  And  when  Sopho- 
cles, who  went  in  joint  command  with  him 
upon  an  expedition  at  sea,  happened  to  praise 
the  beauty  of  a  certain  boy,  he  said,  "A  gene- 
ral, my  friend,  should  not  only  have  pure  hands, 
but  pure  eyes."  Stesimbrotus  produces  this 
passage  from  the  oration  which  Pericles  pro- 
nounced in  memory  of  those  Athenians  who 
fell  in  the  Samian  war,  "  They  are  become 

*  Plato  observes,  on  the  same  occasion,  that  an  ora- 
tor as  well  as  a  physician  ought  to  have  a  general  know- 
ledge of  nature. 

t  Quintilian  says,  he  praytd,  that  not  a  word  might 
escape  him  disagreeable  to  the  people.  And  this  is  the 
more  probable  account  of  the  matter,  because  (accor- 
ding to  Suidas)  I'ericks  wrote  down  his  orations  be- 
fore he  pronounced  them  in  jjublic ;  and,  indeed,  was 
the  first  who  did  so. 


immortal  like  the  gods:  For  the  gods  theni' 
selves  are  not  visible  to  us;  but  from  the 
honours  they  receive,  and  the  happiness  they 
enjoy,  we  conclude  they  are  immortal;  and 
such  should  those  brave  men  be  who  die  for 
their  country." 

Thucydides  represents  the  administration  of 
Pericles  as  favouring  aristocracy,  and  tells  us 
that,  though  the  government  was  called  demor  . 
cratical,  it  was  really  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
had  engrossed  the  whole  authority.  Many 
other  writers  likewise  inform  us,  that  by  him 
the  people  were  first  indulged  with  a  division 
of  lands,  were  treated  at  the  public  expense 
with  theatrical  diversions,  and  were  paid  for 
the  most  common  services  to  the  state.  As 
this  now  indulgence  from  the  government  was. 
an  impolitic  custom,  which  rendered  the  peo- 
ple expensive  and  luxurious,  and  destroyed 
that  frugality  and  love  of  labour  which  support- 
ed them  before,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
trace  the  effect  to  its  cause,  by  a  retrospect 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  republic. 

At  first,  as  we  have  observed,  to  raise  him- 
self to  some  sort  of  equality  with  Cimon,  who 
was  then  at  the  height  of  glory,  Pericles  made 
his  court  to  the  people.  And  as  Cimon  was  his 
superior  in  point  of  fortune,  which  he  employed 
in  relieving  the  poor  Athenians,  in  providing 
victuals  every  day  for  the  necessitous,  and 
clothing  the  aged;  and  besides  this,  levelled 
his  fences  with  the  ground,  that  all  might  be  at 
liberty  to  gather  his  fruit;  Pericles  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient  of  dividing  the  public 
treasure;  which  scheme,  as  Aristotle  informs 
us,  was  proposed  to  him  by  Demonides  of  los  * 
Accordingly,  by  supplying  the  people  with 
money  for  the  public  diversions,  and  for  their 
attendance  in  courts^  of  judicature,!  and  by 
other  pensions  and  gratuities,  he  so  inveigled 
them,  as  to  avail  himself  of  their  interest  against 
the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which  he  had 
no  right  to  be  a  member,  having  never  had  the 
fortune  to  be  chosen  archon,  Thesmothetes, 
king  of  the.  sacred  rites,  or  polemarch.  For 
persons  were  of  old  appointed  to  these  offices 
by  lot;  and  such  as  had  discharged  them  well, 
and  such  only,  were  admitted  as  judges  in  the 
Areopagus.  Pericles,  therefore,  by  his  popu- 
larity raised  a  party  against  that  council,  and, 
by  means  of  Epliialtes,  took  from  them  the 
cognizance  of  many  causes  that  had  been  under 
their  jurisdiction.  He  likewise  caused  Cimon 
to  be  banished  by  the  Ostracism,  as  an  enemy 
to  the  people,!;  and  a  friend  to  the  LacedEmo- 

*  los  was  one  of  the  isles  called  Sporades,  in  the 
JEgtun  sea,  and  celebrated  for  the  tomb  of  Homer. 
But  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  instead  of 
I>i  Jiv,  we  should  read  Oiyiiiv,  and  that  Demonides  was 
not  cf  the  island  of  los,  but  of  Oia,  which  was  a  bor- 
ough in  Attica. 

f  There  were  several  courts  of  judicature  in  Afnens, 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  the  citizens;  who 
sometimes  received  one  obolus  each,  for  every  cau9« 
they  tried  ;  and  sometimes  men  who  aimed  at  popular- 
ity procured  this  fee  to  be  increased. 

{  His  treason  against  the  state  was  pretended  t(k 
consist  in  receiving  presents  or  other  gratifications 
from  the  Macedonians,  whereby  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  let  slip  the  opportunity  he  had  to  enlarge  the  Athe- 
nian conquests,  after  lie  had  taken  the  gold  mines  of 
Thrace. — Cimon  answered  that  he  had  prosecuted  Die 
war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  against  the  Th.aciani 
and  their  oilier  enemies ;  but  tliat  he  had  made  sa 
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Bians;  a  man  who  in  birth  and  fortune  had  no 
■uperior,  who  had  gained  very  ghirious  victo- 
ries ovpr  the  barbarians,  and  filled  the  city 
with  money  and  other  spoils,  as  we  have  re- 
lated in  his  lite.  Such  was  the  authority  of 
Pericles  with  the  common  people. 

The  term  of  Cimon's  banishment,  as  it  was 
by  Ostracism,  was  limited  by  law  to  ten  years. 
Meantime,  the  Lacedimonians,  with  a  great 
army,  entered  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  the 
Athenians  immediately  marching  out  against 
them,  Cimon  returned,  and  placed  himself  in 
the  ranks  with  those  of  his  tribe,  intending  by 
his  deeds  to  wipe  off  the  aspersion  of  favouring 
the  Laceda-'monians,  and  to  venture  his  life 
with  his  countrymen;  but,  by  a  combination  of 
the  friends  of  Pericles,  he  was  repulsed  as  an 
exile.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  that 
Pericles  exerted  himself  in  a  particular  man- 
ner in  that  battle,  and  exposed  his  person  to 
the  greatest  dangers.  All  Cimon's  friends, 
whom  Pericles  had  accused  as  accomplices  in 
his  pretended  crime,  fell  honourably  that  day 
together:  And  tlie  Athenians,  who  were  de- 
feated upon  their  own  borders,  and  expected  a 
still  sharper  conllict  in  the  summer,  grievously 
repented  of  their  treatment  of  Cimon,  aiicj 
longed  for  his  return.  Pe'ricles,  sensible  of 
the  people's  inclinations,  did  not  hesitate  to 
gratify  them,  but  himself  proposed  a  decree  for 
calling  Cimon,  and  at  his  return,  a  peace  was 
agreed  upon  through  his  mediation.  For  the 
Lacedsemonians  had  a  particular  regard  for 
him,  as  well  as  aversion  to  Pericles  and  the 
other  demagogues.  But  som^  authors  write, 
that  Pericles  did  not  procure  an  order  for  Ci- 
mon's return,  till  they  had  entered  into  a  priv- 
ate compact,  by  means  of  Cimon's  sister 
Elpinice,  that  Cimon  should  have  the  command 
abroad,  and  with  two  hundred  galleys  lay 
waste  the  king  of  Persia's  dominions,  and  Per- 
icles have  tlje  direction  of  atTairs  at  home. 
A  story  goes,  that  J^lpinice,  belbre  this,  had 
softened  the  resentment  of  Pericles  against 
Cimon,  and  procured  her  brother  a  milder 
sentence  than  that  of  death.  Pericles  was  one 
of  those  appointed  by  the  people  to  manage  the 
impeachment ;  and  when  Elpinice  addressed 
him  as  a  suppliant,  he  smiled  and  said,  "  You 
are  old,  Elpinice;  much  too  old  to  solicit  in  so 
weighty  an  affair."  However,  he  rose  up  but 
once  to  speak,  barely  to  acquit  himself  of  hio 
trust,  and  did  not  bear  so  hard  upon  Cimon  as 
the  rest  of  his  accusers.*  Who  then  can  give 
credit  to  Idomeneus,  when  he  says  that  Peri- 
cles caused  the  orator  Ephialtes,  his  friend  and 
assistant  in  the  administration,  to  be  assassin- 
ated through  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  great 
character?  1  know  not  where  he  met  with 
tliis  calumny,  which  he  vents  with  great  bit- 
terness against  a  man,  not  indeed,  in  all  res- 
pects irreproachable,  but  who  certainly  had 
■uch  a  greatness  of  mind,  and  lugh  sense  of 
honour  as  was  incompatible  with  an  action  so 
savage  and  inhuman.  The  truth  of  the  matter, 
according  to  .\ri8totlc,  is,  that  Ephialtes  being 
grown  Ibrmidable  to  the  nobles,  on  account  of 

inroads  into  Macedonia,  because  he  did  not  concctre 
that  he  was  to  act  as  a  public  cuemv  to  mankind. 

•  Yet  CiniJii  was  fined  fifty  talents,  or  9687/.  10s. 
Itcrling,  and  narrowly  escaped  a  capital  sentence,  hav- 
Big  caly  a  majority  of  three  votei  lo  prevent  it. 


his  inflexible  severity  in  prosecuting  all  that 
invaded  the  rights  of  the  ])f  opie,  his  enemief 
caused  him  to  be  taken  off  in  a  jirivale  and 
treacherous  manner,  l)y  Aristodiciis  of  Tanagra 
•  About  the  same  time  died  Cimon,  in  the 
expedition  to  Cyprus.  And  the  nobility  per- 
ceiving that  Pericles  was  now  arrived  at  a 
height  of  authority  which  set  him  far  above  the 
other  citizeiis,  were  desirous  of  having  some 
person  to  oppose  him,  who  might  be  capable  of 
giving  a  check  to  his  power,  and  of  preventing 
his  making  himself  absolute.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  set  up  Thucydides,  of  the  ward  of 
Alopece,  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and  brother 
in-law  to  Cimon.  He  had  not,  indeed,  Cimon's 
talents  for  war,  but  was  superior  to  him  in 
forensic  and  political  abilities  ;  and,  by  resid- 
ing constantly  in  Athens,  and  opposing  Periclei 
in  the  general  assembly,  he  soon  brought  the 
government  to  an  equiUl/rium.  For  he  did 
not  suffer  persons  of  superior  rank  to  be  dis- 
persed and  confounded  with  the  rest  of  the 
people,  because  in  that  case  their  dignity  was 
obscured  and  lost;  but  collected  them  into  a 
separate  body,  by  which  means  their  authority 
was  enhanced,  and  sufficient  weight  thrown 
into  their  scale.  There  was,  indeed,  t>om  the 
beginning,  a  kind  of  doubtful  separation,  which, 
like  the  tiaws  in  a  piece  of  iron,  indicated  that 
the  aristocratical  party,  and  that  of  the  com- 
monalty, were  not  perfectly  one,  though  they 
were  not  actually  divided  :  but  the  ambition 
of  Pericles  and  Thucydides,  and  the  contest 
between  them  had  so  extraordinary  an  effect 
upon  th°.  city,  that  it  was  quite  broken  in  two, 
and  one  part  was  called  the  people,  and  the 
other  the  nobility.  For  this  reason  Pericles, 
more  than  ever,  gave  the  people  the  reins,  and 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them, 
contriving  always  to  have  some  show,  or  play, 
or  feast,  or  procession  in  the  city,  and  to  amuse 
it  with  the  politest  pleasures. 

As  another  means  of  employing  their  atten 
tion,  he  sent  out  sixty  galleys  every  year, 
manned  for  eight  months,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  citizens,  who  were  both  paid 
for  their  service  and  improved  themselves  aa 
mariners.  He  likewise  sent  a  colony  of  a 
thousand  men  to  the  Chersonesus,  five  hundred 
to  Naxos,  two  hundred  and  fit'ty  to  Andros,  a 
thousand  into  the  country  of  the  Bisalts  in 
Thrace,  and  others  into  Italy,  who  settled  in 
Sybaris,  and  changed  its  nanic  to  Thurii.  These 
tilings  he  did,  to  clear  the  city  of  a  useless  mul- 
titude, who  were  very  troublesome  when  they 
had  nothing  to  do ;  to  make  provision  for  the 
most  necessitous  ;  and  to  keep  the  allies  of 
Athens  in  awe,  by  placing  colonies  like  so 
many  garrisons  in  thei'  neighbourhood. 

That  which  was  the  chief  delight  of  the  Ath©*'^ 
nians  and  the  wonder  of  strangers,  and  which 
alone  serves  for  a  proof  that  the  boasted  power 
and  opulence  of  ancient  Greece  is  not  an  idle 
tale,  was  the  magnificence  of  the  temples  and 
public  edifices.  Yet  no  part  of  the  conduct 
of  Pericles  moved  the  spleen  of  his  enemiea 
more  than  this.  In  their  accusations  of  him  to 
the  people,  they  insisted, "  That  he  had  brought 
the  greatest  disgrace  upon  the  Athenians 
by  removing  the  public  treasures  of  Greece 
from  Dclos  and  taking  them  into  his  own 
custody.     That  he  had  not  left  himself  even 
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the  specious  apolog}',  of  having  caused  the 
money  to  be  brought  to  Athens  for  its  greater 
Becurity,  and  to  keep  it  from  being  seized  by 
the  barbarians:  That  Greece  must  needs  con- 
sider it  as  the  highest  insult,  and  an  act  of  open 
tyranny,  when  she  saw  the  money  she  had  been 
obhged  to  contribute  towards  the  war  lavished 
by  the  Athenians  in  gilding  their  city,  and  or- 
namenting it  with  statues,  and  temples  that 
cost  a  thousand  talents,*  as  a  proud  and  vain 
woman  decks  herself  out  with  jewels."  Peri- 
cles answered  this  charge  by  observing,  "  That 
they  were  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies  any 
account  of  the  sums  they  had  received,  since 
they  had  kept  the  barbarians  at  a  distance,  and 
effectually  defended  the  alUes,  who  had  not 
furnished  either  horses,  ships,  or  men,  but  only 
contributed  money,  which  is  no  longer  the 
property  of  the  giver,  but  of  the  receiver,  if  he 
performs  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  receiv- 
ed. That,  as  the  state  was  provided  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  war,  its  superfluous  wealth 
should  be  laid  out  on  such  works  as,  when  ex- 
ecuted, would  be  eternal  monuments  of  its 
glory,  and  which,  during  their  execution,  would 
diffuse  a  universal  plenty;  for  as  so  many  kinds 
of  labour,  and  such  a  variety  of  instruments 
and  materials  were  requisite  to  these  under- 
takings, every  art  would  be  exerted,  every  hand 
employed,  almost  the  whole  of  the  city  would 
be  in  pay,  and  be  at  the  same  time  both  adorn- 
ed and  supported  by  itself."  Indeed,  such  as 
were  of  a  proper  age  and  strength,  were  want- 
ed for  the  wars,  and  well  rewarded  for  their 
services;  and  as  for  the  mechanics  and  meaner 
sort  of  people,  they  went  not  without  their 
share  of  the  public  money,  nor  yet  had  they  it 
to  support  them  in  idleness.  By  the  con- 
structing of  great  edifices,  which  required  many 
arts,  and  a  long  time  to  finish  them,  they  had 
equal  pretensions  to  be  considered  out  of  the 
treasury  (though  they  stirred  not  out  of  the  city) 
with  the  mariners  and  soldiers,  guards  and  gar- 
risons. For  the  ditierent  materials,  such  as 
stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cypress, 
furnished  employment  to  carpenters,  masons, 
braziers,  goldsmiths,  painters,  turners,  and  other 
artificers;  the  conveyance  of  them  by  sea  em- 
ployed merchants  and  sailors,  and  by  land, 
wheelwrights,  wagoners,  carriers,  rope-makers, 
leather-cutters,  paviers,  and  iron  founders,  and 
every  art  had  a  number  of  the  lower  people 
ranged  in  proper  subordination  to  execute  it 
like  soldiers  under  the  command  of  a  general. 
Thus,  by  the  exercise  of  these  different  trades, 
plenty  was  diffused  among  persons  of  every 
rank  and  condition.  Thus  works  were  raised 
of  an  astonishing  magnitude,  and  inimitable 
beauty  and  perfection,  every  architect  striving 
to  surpass  the  magnificence  of  the  design  with 
the  elegance  of  the  execution;  yet  still  the  most 
wonderful  circumstance  was  the  expedition  with 
which  they  were  completed.  Many  edifices, 
eatn  of  which  seems  to  have  required  the  labour 
of  several  successive  ages,  were  finished  during 
the  administration  of  one  prosperous  man. 

It  is  said,  that  when  Agatharcus  the  painter 
valued  himself  upon  the  celerity  and  ease  with 
whiuh  he  despatched  his  pieces;  Zeuxis  re- 
plied, "  If  I  boast,  it  shall  be  of  the  slowness 

*  The  ParCicnon,  or  temple  of  Minerra,  is  said  to 
ka^e  cost  a  lliousaud  taleuts. 


with  which  I  finish  mine."  For  ease  and  spe«A 
in  the  execution  seldom  give  a  work  any  last- 
ing importance  or  exquisite  beauiy;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  time  which  is  expended  in 
labour,  is  recovered  and  repaid  in  the  duration 
of  the  performance.  Hence  we  have  the  mora 
reason  to  wonder  that  the  structures  raised  by 
Pericles  should  be  built  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
yet  built  for  ages:  for  as  each  of  thim,  as  soon 
as  finished,  had  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity  j 
so,  now  they  are  old,  they  have  the  freshness 
of  a  modern  building.  A  bloom  is  diffused  over 
them,  which  preserves  their  aspect  untarnished 
by  time,  as  if  they  were  animated  with  a  spirit 
of  perpetual  youth  and  unfading  elegance.  > 

Phidias  was  appointed  by  Pericles  superin 
tendant  of  all  the  public  edifices,  though  the 
Athenians  had  then  other  eminent  architects 
and  excellent  workmen.  The  Parthenon,  or 
temple  oi  Pallas,  whose  dimensions  had  been 
a  hundred  feet  square,*  was  rebuilt  by  Calli- 
crates  and  Ictinus.  Corocbus  began  the  temple 
of  Initiation  at  Eleusis,  but  only  lived  to  finish 
the  lower  rank  of  columns  with  their  archi- 
traves. Metagenes,  of  the  ward  of  Xypete, 
added  the  rest  of  the  entablature,  and  the  up- 
per row  of  colum.ns;  and  Xenocles  of  Cholar- 
gus  built  the  dome  on  the  top.  The  long  wall, 
the  building  of  which  Socrates  says  he  heard 
Pericles  propose  to  the  people,  was  undertaken 
by  Callicrates.  Cratinus  ridicules  this  work 
as  proceeding  very  slowly: 

Stones  upon  stones  the  orator  had  pil'd 

W'ilh  swelling  words,  but  words  will  build  no  walls. 

The  Odeum,  or  music  theatre,  which  wa» 
likewise  built  by  the  direction  of  Pericles,  had 
within  it  many  rows  of  seats  and  of  pillars; 
the  roof  was  of  a  conic  figure,  after  the  model 
(we  are  told)  of  the  king  of  Persia's  pavilion. 
Cratinus  therefore,  ralhes  him  again  in  his  play 
called  Thrattae: 

As  Jove,  an  onion  on  his  head  he  wears 
As  Pericles,  a  whole  orchestra  bears ; 
Afraid  of  broils  and  banishment  no  more, 
He  tunes  the  shell  he  trembled  at  before  1 

Pericles  at  this  time  exerted  all  his  interest 
to  have  a  decree  made,  appointing  a  prize  for 
the  best  performer  in  music  during  the  Pana- 
thenxa;  and,  as  he  was  himself  appointed 
judge  and  distributer  of  the  prizes,  he  gave  the 
contending  artists  directions  in  what  manner  to 
proceed,  whether  their  performance  was  vocal, 
or  on  the  flute  or  lyre.  From  that  time  the 
prizes  in  music  were  always  contended  for  ia 
the  Odeum. 

The  vestibule  of  the  citadel  was  furnislied 
in  five  years  by  Mnesicles  the  architect.  A 
wonderful  event  that  happened  while  the  work 
was  in  hand,  shewed  that  the  goddess  was  not 
averse  to  the  work,  but  rather  took  it  into  her 
protection,  and  encouraged  them  to  complete 
it.  One  of  the  best  and  most  active  of  the 
workmen,  missing  his  step,  fell  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  was  bruised  in  such  a  manner, 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of  by  the  physicians. 
Pericles  was  greatly  concerned  at  ihis  ac 
cident  3    but    in   the   midst   of    his   affliction 

*  It  was  called  Hecntompedon,  because  it  had  beeQ 
originally  a  hundred  feet  s(]uare.  .\nd  having  been 
burned  by  the  I'ersians,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Perieies,  an/ 
retained  that  name  aRer  it  was  greatly  enlarged. 
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the  goddess  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
informed  him  of  a  remedy,  wliicli  he  applied, 
and  thereby  soon  recovered  the  patient.  In 
memory  of  this  cure,  he  placed  in  the  citadel, 
near  the  altar  (which  is  said  to  have  been  there 
before)  a  brazen  statue  of  the  JMincrva  qf 
health.  The  golden  statue  of  the  same  god- 
dess,* was  the  workmanship  of  Phidias,  and 
his  name  is  inscribed  upon  the  pedestal  (as  we 
have  already  observed).  Through  the  friend- 
ship of  Pericles  he  had  the  direction  of  every 
thing,  and  all  the  artists  received  his  orders. 
For  this  the  one  was  envied,  and  the  other 
slandered;  and  it  was  intimated  that  Phidias 
received  into  his  house  ladies  for  Pericles, 
who  came  thither  under  pretence  of  seeing  his 
works.  The  comic  poets,  getting  hold  of  this 
story,  represented  him  as  a  pertect  libertine. 
They  accused  him  of  an  intrigue  with  the  wife 
of  Menippus,  his  friend,  and  lieutenant  in  the 
urmy,  and  because  Pyrilainpes,  another  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  his,  had  a  collection  of 
curious  birds,  and  particularly  of  peacocks,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  kept  them  only  for  pres- 
ents for  those  women  who  granted  favours  to 
Pericles.  But  what  wonder  is  it,  if  men  of  a 
satirical  turn  daily  sacrifice  the  characters  of 
the  great  to  that  malevolent  Demon,  the  envy 
of  the  multitude,  when  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos 
has  dared  to  lodge  against  Pericles  that  horrid 
and  groundless  accusation  of  corrupting  his 
son's  wife?  So  difficult  is  it  to  come  at  truth  in 
the  walk  of  history,  since,  if  the  writers  live 
after  the  events  they  relate,  they  can  be  but 
imperfectly  informed  of  facts,  and  if  they  des- 
cribe the  persons  and  transactions  of  their  own 
times,  they  are  tempted  by  envy  and  hatred, 
or  by  interest  and  friendship,  to  vitiate  and 
pervert  the  truth. 

The  orators  of  Thucydides's  party  raised  a 
clamour  against  Pericles,  asserting  that  he 
wasted  the  public  treasure,  and  brought  the  rev- 
enue to  nothing.  Pericles,  in  his  defence  asked 
the  people  in  full  assembly,  "Whether  they 
thought  he  had  expended  too  much?"  upon 
their  answering  in  the  affirmative,  "Then  be 
it,"  said  he,  "charged  to  my   account,t  not 

•  This  statue  was  of  gold  and  ivory.  Pausanias  has 
given  us  a  description  of  it.  The  eroddess  was  repre- 
tented  standiiie;,  clothed  in  a  tunic  that  reached  down 
to  the  foot.  On  her  a^is,  or  breast-plate,  was  Medu- 
la's  head  in  ivory,  and  victory.  She  held  a  spear  in 
her  hand  ;  and  at  her  feet  lay  a  buckler,  and  a  dragon, 
fupposed  to  be  Erichthonius.  The  sphynx  was  repre- 
•ented  on  the  middle  of  her  helmet,  with  a  griffin  on 
each  side.  This  statue  was  thirty-nine  feet  nigh  ;  the 
victory  on  the  breast-glate  was  about  four  cubits  :  and 
forty  talents  of  gold  were  employed  upon  it. 

t  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Thucydides,  that  the 
public  stock  of  the  Athenians  amounted  to  nine  thou- 
Rind  seven  hundred  talents  (or  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling,)  of  whi.-^h,  Pericles  had  laid  out  in 
those  public  buildings  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
talents.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  ask,  how  he  could 
tell  the  people  that  it  should  be  at  his  own  expense, 
especially  since  Plutarch  tells  us  in  the  sequel,  that  he 
had  not  in  the  least  improved  the  estate  left  him  by  his 
father!  To  which  the  true  answer  probablv  is,  thai 
Pericles  was  politician  enough  to  know  that  the  vanity 
of  the  Athenians  would  never  let  them  agree  that  he 
should  inscribe  the  new  magnificent  buildmgs  with  his 
oame,  in  exclusion  of  their's;  or  he  might  venture  to 
lay  any  thine,  bring  secure  of  a  majority  of  votes  to  be 
|irea  as  he  pleased. 


yours:  only  let  the  nerv  edifices  be  inscrib 
ed  with  my  name,  not  that  of  the  people  of 
Athens."  Whether  it  was  that  thoy  admired 
the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  or  were  ambitioua 
to  share  the  glory  of  such  niagnif.cent  works, 
they  cried  out,  "  That  he  might  spend  as  muca 
as  he  pleased  of  the  public  treasure,  without 
sparing  it  in  the  least." 

At  last  the  contest  came  on  between  him  and 
Thucydides,  which  of  them  should  be  banished 
by  the  ostracism;  Pericles  gained  the  victory, 
banished  his  adversary,  and  entirely  defeated 
his  party.  The  opposition  now  being  at  an 
end,  and  unanimity  taking  place  amongst  all 
ranks  of  people,  Pericles  became  sole  master 
of  Athens,  and  its  dependencies.  The  revenue, 
the  army  and  navy,  the  islands  and  the  sea,  a 
most  extensive  territory,  peopled  by  barbarians 
as  well  as  Greeks,  fortified  with  the  obedience 
of  subject  nations,  the  friendship  of  kings,  and 
alliance  of  princes,  were  all  at  his  command. 

From  this  time  he  became  a  difterent  man; 
he  was  no  longer  so  obsequious  to  the  humour 
of  the  populace,  which  is  as  wild  and  as  change- 
able as  the  winds.  The  multitude  were  not  in- 
dulged or  courted;  the  government  in  fact  was 
not  popular;  its  loose  and  luxuriant  harmony 
was  confined  to  stricter  measures,  and  it  as- 
sumed an  aristocratical  or  rather  monarchical 
form.  He  kept  the  public  good  in  his  eye,  and 
pursued  the  straight  path  of  honour.  For  the 
most  part  gently  leading  them  by  argument  to 
a  sense  of  what  was  right,  and  sometimes  forc- 
ing them  to  comply  with  what  was  for  their 
own  advantage;  in  this  respect  imitating  a 
good  physician,  who,  in  the  various  symptoms 
of  a  long  disease,  sometimes  administers  medi- 
cines tolerably  agreeable,  and,  at  other  times, 
sharp  and  strong  ones,  when  such  alone  are 
capable  of  restoring  the  patient.  He  was  the 
man  that  had  the  art  of  controlling  those  many 
disorderly  passions  which  necessarily  spring  up 
amongst  a  people  possessed  of  so  extensive  a 
dominion.  The  two  engines  he  worked  with 
were  hope  and  fear;  with  these,  repressing 
their  violence  when  they  were  too  impetuous, 
and  supporting  their  spirits  when  inclined  to 
languor,  he  made  it  appear  that  rhetoric  is  (as 
Plato  defined  it)  the  art  of  ruling  the  minds 
oy  »?ien,  and  that  its  principal  province  con- 
sists in  moving  the  passions  and  aifections  of 
the  soul,  which  like  so  many  strings  in  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  require  the  touch  of  a  mas- 
terly and  delicate  hand.  Nor  were  the  powers 
of  eloquence  alone  sufficient,  but  (as  Thucy- 
dides observes)  the  orator  was  a  man  of  probity 
and  unblemished  reputation.  Money  could 
not  bribe  him;  he  was  so  much  above  the  de- 
sire of  it,  that  though  he  added  greatly  to  the 
opulence  of  the  state,  which  he  found  not  in- 
considerable, and  though  his  power  exceeded 
that  of  many  kings  and  tyrants,  some  of  whom 
have  bequeathed  to  their  posterity  the  sove- 
reignty they  had  obtained,  yet  he  added  not  one 
drachma  to  his  paternal  estate. 

Thucydides,  indeed,  gives  this  candid  account 
of  the  power  and  authority  of  Pericles,  but  the 
comic  writers  at  ase  him  in  a  most  malignant 
manner,  giving  his  friends  the  name  of  the  new 
pisistratidx,  and  calling  upon  him  to  swear 
that  he  would  never  attempt  to  make  himself 
absolute,  since  his  authority  was  already  mucb 
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too  great  and  overbearing  in  a  free  state.  Tele- 
•lides  says,  the  Athenians  had  given  up  to  him 
The  tributes  of  the  states,  the  stales  themselves 
•         To  bind,  to  loose  ;  to  build  and  to  destroy; 
In  peace,  in  war,  to  govern ;  nay,  to  rule 
Their  very  fate,  like  some  superior  thing. 

And  this  not  only  for  a  time,  or  during  the 
prime  and  flower  of  a  short  administration  ; 
but  for  forty  years  together  he  held  the  pre- 
eminence, amidst  such  men  as  Ephialtes,  Leoc- 
rates,  Myronides,  Cimon,  Tolmides,  and  Thu- 
cydides;  and  continued  it  no  less  than  fifteen 
years  after  the  fall  and  banishment  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  power  of  the  magistrates,  which  to 
them  was  but  annual,  all  centered  in  him,  yet 
still  he  kept  himself  untainted  by  avarice.  Not 
that  he  was  inattentive  to  his  finances;  but  on 
the  contrary,  neither  negligent  of  his  paternal 
estate,  nor  yet  willing  to  have  much  trouble 
with  it;  as  he  had  not  much  time  to  spare,  he 
brought  the  management  of  it  into  such  a 
method  as  was  very  easy,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  exact.  For  he  used  to  turn  a  whole 
year's  produce  into  money  altogether,  and  with 
this  he  bought  from  day  to  day  all  manner  of 
necessaries  at  the  market.  This  way  of  living 
was  not  agreeable  to  his  sons  when  grown  up, 
and  the  allowance  he  made  the  women,  did  not 
appear  to  them  a  generous  one:  they  complain- 
ed of  a  pittance  daily  measured  out  with  scru- 
pulous economy,  which  admitted  of  none  of 
those  superfluities  so  common  in  great  houses 
and  wealthy  families,  and  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  the  expenses  being  so  nicely  adjusted 
to  the  income. 

The  person  who  managed  these  concerns 
with  so  much  exactness  was  a  servant  of  his 
named  Evangelius,  either  remarkably  fitted  for 
the  purpose  by  nature,  or  formed  to  it  by  Peri- 
cles. Anaxagoras,  indeed  considered  these 
lower  attentions  as  inconsistent  with  his  wis- 
d(  m.  Following  the  dictates  of  enthusiasm, 
and  wrapt  up  in  sublime  inquiries,  he  quitted 
his  house,  and  left  his  lands  untilled  and  deso- 
late. But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  a  speculative  and  a  prac- 
tical philosopher.  The  former  advances  his 
ideas  into  the  regions  of  science  without  the 
assistance  of  any  thing  corporeal  or  external ; 
the  latter  endeavours  to  apply  his  great  quali- 
ties to  the  use  of  mankind,  and  riches  afford 
him  not  only  necessary  but  excellent  assistance. 
Thus  it  was  with  Pericles,  who  by  his  wealth 
was  enabled  to  relieve  numbers  of  the  poor 
citizens.  Nay,  for  want  of  such  prudential  re- 
gards, this  very  Anaxagoras,  we  are  told,  lay 
neglected  and  unprovided  for,  insomuch  that 
the  poor  old  man  had  covered  up  his  head,  and 
was  going  to  starve  himself.*  But  an  account 
of  it  being  brought  to  Pericles,  he  was  ex- 
tremely moved  at  it,  ran  immediately  to  him, 
expostulated,  entreated;  bewailing  not  so  much 
the  fate  of  his  friend  as  his  own,  if  his  admin- 
istration should  lose  so  valuable  a  counsellor. 
Anaxagoras,  uncovering  his  face,  replied, 
"Ah,  Pericles',  those  that  have  need  of  a  lamp, 
take  care  to  supply  it  with  oil." 

*  It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  for  a  person 
wno  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  to  cover 
up  his  head  ;  whether  he  devoted  himself  to  death  for 
the  service  of  his  country,  or  being  weary  of  his  being, 
^de  the  world  adieu. 


By  this  time  the  Lacedemonians  began  to 
express  some  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  great- 
ness, and  Pericles  willing  to  advance  it  still 
higher,  and  to  make  the  people  more  sensible 
of  their  importance,  and  more  inclinable  to 
great  attempts,  procured  an  order,  that  all  the 
Greeks,  wheresoever  they  resided,  whether  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia,  whether  their  cities  were 
small  or  great,  should  send  deputies  to  Athens 
to  consult  about  rebuilding  the  Grecian  tem- 
ples which  the  barbarians  had  burned,  and 
about  providing  those  sacrifices  w  hich  had  been 
vowed  during  the  Persian  war,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Greece;  and  likewise  to  enter  into 
such  measures  as  might  secure  navigation,  and 
maintain  the  peace. 

Accordingly  twenty  persons,  each  upwards 
of  fifty  years  of  age,  were  sent  with  this  proposal 
to  the  different  states  of  Greece.  Five  went 
to  the  lonians  and  Dorians  in  Asia,  and  the 
islanders  as  far  as  Lesbos,  and  Rhodes;  five  to 
the  cities  above  the  Hellespont  and  in  Thrace, 
as  far  as  Byzantium;  five  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Bccotia,  Phocis,  and  Peloponnesus,  and 
from  thence,  by  Locri  along  the  adjoining  con- 
tinent, to  Acarnania  and  Ambracia.  The  rest 
were  despatched  through  Eubcea  to  the  Greeks 
that  dwelt  upon  Mount  Oetra,  and  near  the 
Maliac  bay,  to  the  Phithiotse,  the  Achaeans* 
and  Thessalians,  inviting  them  to  join  in  the 
council  and  new  confederacy  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Greece.  It  took  no  effect, 
however,  nor  did  the  cities  send  their  depu- 
ties: the  reason  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  op- 
position of  the  Lacedaemonians,!  for  the  pro- 
posal was  first  rejected  in  Peloponnesus.  But 
I  was  wilhng  to  give  an  account  of  it  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  greatness  of  the  orator's  spirit, 
and  of  his  disposition  to  form  magnificent  de- 
signs. 

His  chief  merit  in  war  was  the  safety  of  his 
measures.  He  never  willingly  engaged  in  any 
uncertain  or  very  dangerous  expedition,  nor 
had  any  ambition  to  imitate  those  generals  who 
are  admired  as  great  men,  because  their  rash 
enterprises  have  been  attended  with  successj 
he  always  told  the  Athenians,  "That  as  far  as 
their  fate  depended  upon  him,  they  should  be 
immortal."  Perceiving  that  Tolmides,  the  son 
of  TolnisEus,  in  confidence  of  his  former  suc- 
cess and  military  reputation,  was  preparing  to 
invade  Bceotia  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and 
that  over  and  above  the  regular  troops,  he  had 
persuaded  the  bravest  and  most  spirited  of  the 
Athenian  youth,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand, 
to  go  volunteers  in  that  expedition,  he  address- 
ed him  in  public,  and  tried  to  divert  him  from 
it,  making  use,  among  the#rest,  of  those  well 
known  words,  "If  you  regard  not  the  opinion 
of  Pericles,  yet  wait  at  least  for  the  advice  of 
time,  who  is  the  best  of  all  counsellors."   This 

*  By  ^chaans  we  are  sometimes  to  understand  the 
Greeks  in  general,  especially  in  the  writings  of  the 
poets;  and  sometimes  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 
district  in  Peloponnessus :  but  neither  of  these  can  be 
the  meaning  in  this  place.  We  must  here  uuderstaud 
a  people  of  Thessaly,  called  Jlchaans. 

f  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Lacedaemonians  opposed 
this  undertaking,  since  the  giving  way  to  it  would  have 
been  acknowledging  the  Athenians  as  masters  of  all 
Greece.  Indeed,  the  Athenians  should  not  have  at 
tempted  it,  without  an  order  or  decree  of  the  Amphiiv 
t;yons. 
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weying^  f«»r  the  present,  gained  no  great  ap>- 
plaiiso:  but  when,  a  few  days  after,  news  was 
Drought,  that  Tohnides  was  defeated  and  kill- 
ed at  Coronea,*  together  with  many  of  the 
bravest  citizens,  it  procured  Pericles  great  re- 
epcct  and  love  from  the  people,  who  consider- 
ed it  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  his  sagacity,  but 
of  his  alfeciion  for  his  countrymen. 

Of  his  military  expeditions,  that  to  the  Cher 
Bonesus  procured  him  most  honour,  because  it 
proved  very  salutary  to  the  Greeks  who  dwelt 
there.  For  he  not  only  strengthened  their 
cities  with  the  addition  of  a  thousand  able- 
bodied  Athenians,  but  raised  fortilications 
across  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea;  thus  guard- 
ing against  the  incursions  of  the  Thracians 
who  were  spread  about  the  Chersonesus,  and 
putting  an  end  to  those  long  and  grievous  wars, 
under  which  that  district  had  smarted,  by  rea- 
Bon  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  barbarians,  as 
■well  as  to  the  robberies  with  which  it  had  been 
infested  by  persons  who  lived  upon  the  bor- 
ders, or  were  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But 
the  expedition  most  celebrated  among  stran- 
gers, was  that  by  sea  around  Peloponnesus. 
He  set  sail  from  Pegae  in  the  territories  of  Me- 
gara  with  a  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  not  on- 
ly ravaged  the  maritime  cities,  as  Tolmidcs 
had  done  before  him,  but  landed  his  forces  and 
penetrated  a  good  way  up  the  country.  The 
terror  of  his  arms  drove  the  inhabitants  into 
their  walled  towns,  all  but  the  Sicyonians,  who 
made  head  against  him  at  Memca,  and  were 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle;  in  memory  of 
which  victory  he  erected  a  trophy.  From 
Achaia,  a  confederate  state,  he  took  a  number 
of  men  into  his  galleys,  and  sailed  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  continent;  then  passing  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  he  made  a  descent  in 
Acarnania,  shut  up  the  CEneadoe  within  their 
walls,  and  having  laid  waste  the  country,  re- 
turned home.  In  the  whole  course  of  this  af- 
fair, he  appeared  terrible  to  his  enemies,  and 
to  his  countrymen  an  active  and  prudent  com- 
mander; for  no  miscarriage  was  committed, 
nor  did  even  any  unfortunate  accident  happen 
during  the  whole  time. 

Having  sailed  to  Pontus  with  a  large  and 
well  equipped  fleet,  he  procured  the  Grecian 
cities  there  all  the  advantages  they  desired, 
and  treated  them  with  great  regard.  To  the 
barbarous  nations  that  surrounded  them,  and 
to  their  kings  and  princes,  he  made  the  power 
«f  Athens  very  respectable,  by  shewing  with 
what  security  her  fleets  could  sail,  and  th.it  she 
was  in  effect  mistress  of  the  seas.  He  left  the 
people  of  Sinope  thirteen  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lamachus,  and  a  body  of  men  to  act 
against  Tiinesiicos  their  tyrant.  And  when  the 
tyrant  and  his  party  were  driven  out,  he  caus- 
ed a  decree  to  be  made,  that  a  co'ony  of  six 
hundred  Athenian  voluntsers  should  be  placed 
in  Sinope,  and  put  in  possession  of  tliose 
houses  and  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the 
tyrants. 

He  did  not,  however,  give  way  to  the  wild 
desires  of  the  citizens,  nor  would  he  indulge 
them,   when,  elr.ted  with   their  strength   and 

•  This  <lf frat  hapj^ned  in  the  second  jfar  of  the 
eie;hty-third  .>lyin))iad,  four  hundred  and  forty  five 
ytars  before  the  Christian  era,  a.'id  more  iliau  twenty 
y«»rs  before  the  death  of  Pericle*. 


good  fortune,  they  talked  of  recovering  Egypt,* 
and  of  attempting  the  coast  of  Persia.  Many 
were  likewise  at  this  time  possessed  with  the 
unfortunate  passion  for  Sicily,  which  the  ora- 
tors of  Alcibiadcs's  party  afterwards  inflamed 
still  more.  Nay,  some  even  dreamed  of  He- 
truriat  and  Carthage,  and  not  without  some 
ground  of  hope,  as  they  imagined,  because  of 
the  great  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
succcssfiil  course  of  their  aifairs. 

But  Pericles  restrained  this  impetuosity  of 
the  citizens,  and  curbed  their  extravagant  de- 
sire of  coiuiucst;  employing  the  greatest  part 
of  their  forces  in  strengthening  and  securing 
their  present  acquisitions,  and  considering  it 
as  a  matter  of  consequence  to  keep  the  Lace- 
dxmonians  within  bounds;  whom  he  therefore 
opposed,  as  on  other  occasions,  so  particularly 
in  the  sacred  war.  For  when  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, by  dint  of  arms,  had  restored  the  tern 
pie  to  the  citizens  of  Delphi,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  Phocians,  Pericles,  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  the  L.acpda:monians, 
marched  thither,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  Phocians  again.  And  as  the  Lacedemo- 
nians had  engraved  on  the  forehead  of  the 
brazen  wolf  the  privilege  which  the  people  of 
Delphi  had  granted  them  of  consulting  the 
oracle  first,J;  Pericles  caused  the  same  privilege 
•or  the  Athenians,  to  be  inscribed  on  the  wolf's 
right  side. 

The  event  shewed  that  he  was  right  in  con- 
fining the  Athenian  forces  to  act  within  the 
bounds  of  Greece.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Eubffians  revolted,  and  he  led  an  army  against 
them.  Soon  after,  news  was  brought  that 
Megara  had  commenced  hostilities,  and  that 
the  Laceda;monian  forces,  under  the  command 
of  king  Plistonax,  were  upon  the  borders  of 
Attica.  The  enemy  offered  him  battle;  he  did 
not  choose,  howevc-,  to  risk  an  engagement 
with  so  numerous  and  resolute  an  army.  But 
as  Plistonax  was  very  young,  and  chiefly  di- 
rected by  Cleandrides,  a  counsellor  whom  the 
Ephori  had  appointed  him  on  account  of  his 
tender  age,  he  attempted  to  bribe  that  coun- 
sellor, and  succeeding  in  it  to  his  wish,  per- 
suaded him  to  draw  off  the  Peloponnesiana 
from  Attica.  The  soldiers  dispersing  and  re- 
tiring to  their  respective  homes,  the  Lacede- 
monians were  so  highly  incensed,  that  they  laid 
a  heavy  fine  upon  the  king,  and  as  he  was  not 

*  For  the  Athenians  had  been  masters  of  Egypt,  as 
we  find  in  the  second  bookof  Thucydides.  They  were 
driven  out  of  it  by  Mcgabyius,  Artaxcrxes's  lieuten- 
ant, in  the  first  year  ol  the  eiclitieth  olympiad,  and  it 
was  only  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighty  first  olympiad 
that  Pericles  made  that  successful  expedition  about 
Peloponnesus ;  therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Athe- 
nians, now  in  the  height  of  pro5|)erity,  talked  of  recov- 
ering their  fooling  in  a  country  which  they  had  so 
lately  lost. 

t  Helruria  seems  oddly  joined  with  Carthage;  but 
we  may  consider  that  Helruria  was  on  .pue  side  of  Si 
clly,  and  Carthage  on  the  other.  The  .\lhenians,  there- 
lore,  after  they  had  devoured  Sicily  in  their  llioiighls, 
might  think  of  extending  their  conquests  lo  the  coun- 
tries on  the  right  and  lell ;  in  the  same  manner  as  king 
Pvrrhus  Indulged  his  wild  ambition  to  subdue  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Africa. 

}  This  wolf  Is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  anj 
plac-d  bv  the  side  of  the  gri-at  allar,  on  oocasiof  of  • 
wolPs  ki'lllni;  a  thief  will  had  robbed  tiic  temple,  and 
leading  the  Delpliiaus  tu  the  place  wlicre  the  lr«a>ur« 
lay. 
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able  to  pay  it,  he  withdrew  from  Lacedsmon. 
As  for  Cleandrides,  who  fled  from  justice,  they 
condemned  liim  to  death.  He  was  the  father 
of  Gylippus,  who  defeated  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily,  and  who  seemed  to  have  derived  the 
Tice  of  avarice  from  him  as  an  hereditary  dis- 
temper. He  was  led  by  it  into  bad  practices, 
for  which  he  was  banished  with  ignominy  from 
Sparta,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of  Ly- 
sander. 

In  the  accounts  for  this  campaign,  Pericles 
put  down  ten  talents  laid  out  for  a  nccessai-y 
use,  and  the  people  allowed  it,  without  ex- 
amining the  matter  closely,  or  prying  into  the 
secret.  According  to  some  writers,  and  among 
the  rest  Theophrastus  the  philosopher,  Peri- 
cles sent  ten  talents  every  year  to  Sparta  with 
which  he  gained  all  the  magistracy,  and  kept 
them  from  acts  of  hostility,  not  that  he  pur- 
chased peace  with  the  money,  but  only  gained 
time,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  make  pre- 
parations to  carry  on  the  war  afterwards  with 
advantage. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Lacedas- 
monians,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  re- 
volters,  and  passing  over  into  Eubaea  with  fifty 
ehips  and  five  thousand  men,  he  reduced  the 
cities.  He  e.xpelled  the  Hippobotoe,  persons 
distinguished  by  their  opulence  and  authority 
among  the  Chalcidians;  and  having  e.xtermina 
ted  all  the  Hestiaeans,  he  gave  their  city  to  a 
colony  of  Athenians.  The  cause  of  this  se- 
verity was  their  having  taken  an  Athenian  ship, 
and  murdered  the  whole  crew. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Athenians  and  Lacede- 
monians having  agreed  upon  a  truce  for  thirty 
years,  Pericles  caused  a  decree  to  be  made  for 
an  expedition  against  Samos.  The  pretence 
he  made  use  of  was,  that  the  Samians,  when 
commanded  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the 
Milesians,  had  refused  it.  But  as  he  seems  to 
have  entered  upon  this  war  merely  to  gratify 
Aspasia,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  by  what 
art  or  power  she  captivated  the  greatest  states- 
man, and  brought  even  philosophers  to  speak 
of  her  so  much  to  her  advantage. 

It  is  agreed  that  she  was  by  birth  a  Milesian,* 
and  the  daughter  of  ,\xiochus.  She  is  report- 
ed to  have  trod  in  the  steps  of  Thargelia,t  who 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  lonians,  and 
to  have  reserved  her  intimacies  for  the  great. 
This  Thargelia,  who  to  the  charms  of  her  per- 
eon  added  a  peculiar  politeness  and  poignant 
wit,  had  many  lovers  among  the  Greeks,  and 
drew  over  to  the  king  of  Persia's  interest  all 
that  approached  her:  by  whose  means,  as  they 
were  persons  of  eminence  and  authority,  she 
Bowed  the  seeds  of  the  Median  faction  among 
the  Grecian  states. 

Some,  indeed,  say,  that  Pericles  made  his 
court  to  Aspasia  only  on  account  of  her  wis- 
dom and  political  abilities.  Nay,  even  Socrates 
himself  sometimes  visited  her  along  with  his 
friends;  and  her  acquaintance  took  their  wives 
with  them  to  hear  her  discourse,  though  the 
business  that  supported  her  was  neither  hon- 
ourable nor  decent,  for  she  kept  a  number  of 

*  Milctum,  a  city  in  Ionia,  was  famous  for  proauc- 
ing  persons  of  extraordinary  abilities. 

1  This  Thargelia,  by  her  beauty,  obtained  the  sore- 
reiifn'y  of  Thessaly.  However,  she  came  to  an  un- 
fimfly  end  ;  for  she  was  murdered  by  one  ef  her  lovers. 


courtezans  in  her  house.  .3^schines  informs  nil 
that  Lysicles,  who  was  a  grazier,*  and  of  • 
mean  ungenerous  disposition,  by  his  intercourse 
with  Aspasia,  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  be- 
came the  most  considerable  man  in  Athens. 
And  though  Plato's  Menexenus  in  the  begin* 
ning  is  rather  humorous  than  serious,  yet  thus 
much  of  history  we  may  gather  from  it,  that 
many  Athenians  resorted  to  her  on  account  of 
her  skill  in  the  art  of  speaking.f 

I  should  not,  however,  think  that  the  attach- 
ment  of  Pericles  was  of  so  very  delicate  a  kind. 
For,  though  his  wife,  who  was  his  relation,  and 
had  been  first  married  to  Hipponicus,  by  whom 
she  had  Callius  the  rich,  brought  him  two  sons, 
Xanthippus  and  Paralus,  yet  they  lived  so  ill 
together,  that  they  parted  by  consent.  She  was 
married  to  another,  and  he  took  Aspasia,  for 
whom  he  had  the  tenderest  regard;  insomuch, 
that  he  never  went  out  upon  business,  or  re- 
turned, without  saluting  her.  In  the  comedies, 
she  is  called  the  JV'ctc  OmphalCy  Deianira, 
and  Juno.  Cratinus  plainly  calls  her  a  pros- 
titute, 

She  bore  this  Juno,  this  Aspasia, 

Skill-d  in  the  shameless  trade,  and  every  art 
Of  wantonness. 

He  seems  also  to  have  had  a  natural  son  by 
her;  for  he  is  introduced  by  Eupolis  inquiring 
after  him  thus, 

Still  lives  the  offspring  of  my  dalliance  ' 

Pyronides  answers. 

He  lives,  and  might  ha^e  borne  the  name  of  husband 
Did  he  not  dream  that  every  bosom  fair, 
Is  not  a  chaste  one. 

Such  was  the  fame  of  Aspasia,  that  Cynis, 
who  contended  with  Artaxerxes  for  the  Per- 
sian crown,  gave  the  name  of  Aspasia  to  his 
favourite  concubine,  who  before  was  called 
J\Iilto.  This  woman  was  born  in  Phocis,  and 
was  the  daughter  of  Hermotimus.  When  Cy- 
rus was  slain  in  the  battle,  she  v\-as  carried  to 
the  king,  and  had  afterwards  great  influence 
over  him.  These  particulars  occurring  to  my 
memory  as  I  wrote  this.life,  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  needless  affectation  of  gravity,  if  not  an 
offence  against  politeness,  to  pass  them  over  in 
silence. 

I  now  return  to  the  Samian  war,  which  Pe- 
ricles is  much  blamed  for  having  promoted,  in 
favour  of  the  Milesians,  at  the  instigation  of 
Aspasia.  The  Milesians  and  Samians  had  been 
at  war  for  the  city  of  Priene,  and  the  Samians 
had  the  advantage,  when  the  Athenians  inter- 
posed, and  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  refer  the  decision  of  the  dispute  to 


*  What  the  employments  were  to  which  this  Ly»l 
cles  was  advanced,  is  no  where  recorded. 

t  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  Aspasia  excelled  in 
light  and  amorous  discourses.  Her  discourses,  on  the 
contrary,  were  not  more  brilliant  than  solid.  It  wai 
even  believed  by  the  most  intelligent  Athenians,  and 
amongst  them  by  Socrates  himstif,  that  she  composed 
the  celebrated  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Pericles, 
in  honour  of  those  that  were  slain  in  the  Samian  war. 
At  is  probable  enough,  that  Pericles  undertook  that 
war  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of  the  Milesians,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Aspasia,  who  was  of  Miletum  ;  who  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  him  in  that  expedition,  and  ta 
have  built  a  temple  to  perpetuate  the  niemorv  of  hil 
victory. 
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(hem:  but  the  Samians  refused  to  comply  with 
this  doniand.  Pericles,  therefore,  sailed  with 
a  fleet  to  Sainos,  and  abolished  the  oligarchical 
form  of  government.  He  then  took  tifty  of  the 
principal  men,  and  the  same  number  of  chil- 
dren, as  hostages,  and  sent  them  to  Lemnos. 
Each  of  these  hostages,  wc  are  told,  ollered 
him  a  talent  for  his  ransom;  and  those  that 
were  desirous  to  prevent  the  settling  of  a  de- 
mocracy among  them  would  have  given  him 
Buch  more.*  Pissuthnes  the  Persian,  who  had 
tile  interest  of  the  Samians  at  heart,  likewise 
■ent  him  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  grant  them  more  favourable 
terms.  Pericles,  ho\Vever,  would  receive  none 
of  their  presents,  but  treated  the  Samians  in 
the  manner  he  had  resolved  on;  and  having 
established  a  pojjular  government  in  the  island, 
he  returned  to  Athens. 

But  they  soon  revolted  again,  having  recov- 
ered their  hostages  by  some  private  measure 
of  Pissuthnes,  and  made  new  preparations  for 
war.  Pericles  coming  with  a  fleet  to  reduce 
them  once  more,  found  them  not  in  a  posture  of 
negligence  or  despair,  but  determined  to  con- 
tend with  him  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  A 
Bharp  eng.agement  ensued  near  the  isle  of  Tra- 
gia,  and  Pericles  gained  a  glorious  victory, 
having  with  forty-four  ships  defeated  seventy, 
twenty  of  which  had  soldiers  on  board. 

Pursuing  his  victory,  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
They  still  retained  courage  enough  to  sally  out 
and  give  him  battle  before  the  walls.  Soon 
after  a  greater  fleet  came  from  Athens,  and  the 
Samians  were  entirely  shut  up:  whereupon, 
Pericles  took  sixty  galleys,  and  steered  for  the 
Mediterranean,  with  a  design,  as  is  generally 
•apposed,  to  meet  the  Phoenician  fleet  that  was 
coming  to  the  relief  of  Samos,  and  to  engage 
with  it  at  a  great  distance  from  the  island. 

Stesimbroius,  indeed,  says,  he  intended  to 
Bail  for  Cyprus,  which  is  very  improbable.  But 
whatever  his  design  was,  he  seems  to  have 
committed  an  error.  For,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  Melissus,  the  son  of  Ithagenes,  a  man 
distinguished  as  a  philosopher,  and  at  that  time 
commander  of  the  Samians,  despising  either  the 
Bmall  number  of  ships  that  was  left,  or  else  the 
inexperience  of  their  officers,  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  attack  the  Athenians.  Accord- 
ingly, a  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Samians  ob- 
tained the  victory;  for  they  made  many  prison- 
ers, destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  cleared  the  seas,  and  imported  whatever 
warlike  stores  and  provisions  they  wanted. 
Aristotle  writes,  that  Pericles  himself  had 
been  beaten  by  Uie  same  MeUssus,  in  a  former 
■ea-fight. 

The  Samians  returned  upon  the  Athenian 
prisoners  the  insult  they  had  received,  marked 
their  foreheads  with  the  figure  of  an  owl,  as 
the  Athenians  had  branded  them  with  a  Sa- 
mxna,  which  is  a  kind  of  ship  built  low  in  the 
forepart,  and  wide  and  hollow  in  the  sides. 
This  form  makes  it  light  and  expeditious  in 
sailing;  and  it  was  called  Samxrm,  from  its 
being  invented  in  Samos  by  Polycrates  the  ty- 

*  Pissuthnes,  the  son  of  Hystaipes,  was  gorernor  of 
Sardis,  am!  espoused  ihe  cause  of  the  Samians  of  course, 
because  the  )>nucipal  persona  among  them  were  ia  the 
Persian  iateicst. 


rant.     Aristophanes  is  supposed  to  have  hinted 
at  these  marks,  when  he  says, 

The  Samians  arc  a  lelttTcd  race. 

As  soon  as  Pericles  was  informed  of  the  mis- 
fortune that  had  befallen  his  army,  he  imme- 
diately returneil  with  succours,*  gave  Melissus 
battle,  routed  the  enemy,  and  blocked  up  the 
town  by  building  a  wall  about  it;  choosing  to 
owe  the  conquest  of  it  rather  to  time  and  ex- 
pense, than  to  purchase  it  with  the  bloo<l  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  But  when  he  found  the 
Athenians  murmured  at  the  lime  spent  in  the 
blockade,  and  tj|at  it  was  difficult  to  restrain 
them  from  the  assault,  he  divided  the  army  into 
eight  parts,  and  ordered  them  to  draw  lots. 
That  division  which  drew  a  white  bean,  were 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  ease  and  pleasure  while 
the  others  fought.  Hence  it  is  said,  that  those 
who  spend  the  day  in  feasting  and  merriment, 
call  that  a  white  day,  {mm  the  white  bean. 

Ephorus  adds,  that  Pericles  in  this  siege 
made  use  of  battering  engines,  the  invention 
of  which  he  much  admired,  it  being  then  a  new 
one;  and  that  he  had  Jirtemon  the  engineer 
along  with  him,  who,  on  .account  of  his  lanr>e- 
ness,  was  carried  about  in  a  litter,  when  his 
presence  was  required  to  direct  the  machines, 
and  thence  had  the  surname  of  Periphoretus. 
But  Heraclides  of  Pontus  confutes  this  asser- 
tion, by  some  verses  of  .\nacreon,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  Artemon  Periphoretus,  several 
ages  before  the  Samian  war,  and  these  trans- 
actions of  Pericles.  And  he  tells  us,  this 
.\rtemon  was  a  person  who  gave  himself  up  to 
lu.xury,  and  was  withal  of  a  timid  and  efiemi- 
nate  spirit;  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
within  doors,  and  had  a  shield  of  brass  held 
over  his  head  by  a  couple  of  slaves,  lest  some- 
thing should  fall  upon  him.  Moreover,  that 
if  he  happened  to  be  necessarily  obliged  to  go 
abroad,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter,  which  hung 
so  low  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground,  and 
therefore  was  called  Periphoretus. 

After  nine  months,  the  Samians  surrendered. 
Pericles  razed  their  walls,  seized  their  ships, 
and  laid  a  heavy  fine  upon  them;  part  of  which 
they  paid  down  directly,  the  rest  they  promised 
at  a  set  time,  and  gave  hostages  for  the  pay 
ment.  Duris  the  Samian  makes  a  melancholy 
tale  of  it,  accusing  Pericles  and  the  Athenians 
of  great  cruelty,  of  which  no  mention  is  made 
by  Thucydides,  Ephorus,  or  Aristotle.  What 
he  relates  concerning  the  Samian  officers  and 
seamen,  seems  quite  fictitious:  he  tells  us,  that 
Pericles  caused  them  to  be  brought  into  the 
market-place  at  Miletus,  and  to  be  bound  to 
posts  there  for  ten  days  together,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  ordered  them,  by  that  time  in  tho 
most  wretched  condition,  to  be  dispatched  with 
clubs,  and  refused  their  bodies  the  honour  of 
burial.  Duris,  indeed,  in  his  Histories,  often 
goes  beyond  the  hmits  of  truth,  even  when  not 
misled  by  any  interest  or  passion ;  and  there- 
fore is  more  likely  to  have  exaggerated  tha 
safferings  of  his  country,  to  make  the  Athe- 
nians appear  in  an  odious  light.f 

*  On  his  return,  he  received  a  reinforcement  of  four- 
score ships,  as  Tbucididcs  tells  us  ;  or  niuely,  accord- 
ing to  Diudorus. 

t  Yet  Cicero  tells  us,  this  Duris  was  a  careful  his- 
torian, Homo  in  Kistoria  diUiievs.  This  historian  li»e4 
in  the  times  of  Ftolcm;  Philadelphus. 
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Pericles,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  after  the 
reduction  of  Samos,  celebrated  in  a  splendid 
manner  the  obsequies  of  his  countrymen  who 
fell  in  that  war,  and  pronounced  himself  the 
funeral  oration  usual  on  such  occasions.  This 
gained  him  great  applause;  and,  when  he  came 
down  from  the  rostrum,  the  women  paid  their 
respects  to  him,  and  presented  him  with  crowns 
if:d  chaplets,  like  a  champion  just  returned 
»ictorious  from  the  lists.  Only  Elpinice  ad- 
dressed him  in  terms  quite  different:  "Are 
these  actions,  then,  Pericles,  worthy  of  crowns 
and  garlands,  which  have  deprived  us  of  many 
brave  citizens;  not  in  a  war  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Aledes,  such  as  my  brother  Cimon 
waged,  but  in  destroying  a  city  united  to  us 
both  in  blood  and  friendship?"  Pericles  only 
smiled,  and  aniiwered  softly  with  this  line  of 
Archilochus, 

Why  lavish  ointments  on  a  head  that's  grey  ? 
Ion  informs  us,  that  he  was  highly  elated 
jtvith  this  conquest,  and  scrupled  not  to  say, 
I    "That  Agamemnon  spent  ten  years  in  reducing 
y  one  of  the  cities  of  the  barbarians,  whereas  he 
had  taken  the  richest  and  most  powerful  city 
among  the  lonians  in  nine  months."     And  in- 
deed he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  achieve- 
ment; for  the  war  was  really  ?.  dangerous  one, 
and  the  event  uncertain;  since,  according  to 
Thucydides,  such  was  the  power  of  the  Sa- 
mians,  that  the  Athenians  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Some  time  after  this,  when  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  was  ready  to  break  out,  Pericles 
persuaded  the  people  to  send  succours  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  who  were  at  war  with 
the  (/orinthians;*  which  would  be  a  means  to 
fix  in  their  interest  an  island  whose  naval 
forces  were  considerable,  and  might  be  of 
great  service  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  which  they  had  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  to  expect  would  be  soon.  The  suc- 
cours were  decreed  accordingly,  and  Pericles 
sent  Lacedajmonius  to  the  son  of  Cimon  with 
ten  ships  only,  as  if  he  designed  nothing  more 
than  to  disgrace  him.f  A  mutual  regard  and 
friendship  subsisted  between  Cimon's  family 
and  the  Spartans;  and  he  now  furnished  his 
son  with  but  a  few  ships,  and  gave  him  the 
charge  of  this  affair  against  his  inclination,  in 
order  that,  if  nothing  great  or  striking  were  ef- 
fected, L.aceda;monius  might  be  still  the  more 
suspected  of  favouring  the  Spartans.  Nay,  by 
all  imaginable  methods  he  endeavoured  to 
hinder  the  advancement  of  that  family,  repre- 
senting the  sons  of  Cimon,  as  by  their  very 
names,  not  genuine  Athenians,  but  strangers  and 
aUens,  one  of  them  being  called  Laceda;monius, 
another  Thessalus,  and  a  third  Eleus.  They 
seem  to  have  been  all  the  sons  of  an  Arcadian 
woman.  Pericles,  however,  finding  himself 
greatly  blamed  about  these  ten  galleys,  an  aid 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
those  that  requested  it,  but  likely  enough  to 

«  This  war  was  commenced  about  the  little  territory 
of  Epidamuus,  a  city  in  Macedonia,  founded  by  the 
Corey  rians. 

f  There  seems  to  be  very  little  colour  for  this  hard 
assertion.  Thucydides  says,  that  the  Athenians  did 
not  intend  the  Corcyrians  any  real  assistance,  but  sent 
this  small  sijuadron  to  look  on,  wliile  the  Corinthians 
MmI  Corcynaue  weakened  and  wasted  each  other. 


afford  his  enemies  a  pretence  to  accuse  him, 
sent  another  squadron  to  Corcyra,*  which  did 
not  arrive  till  the  action  was  over. 

The  Corinthians,  offended  at  this  treatment, 
complained  of  it  at  L.aceda;mon;  and  the  Me- 
garensians  at  the  same  time  alleged,  that  the 
Athenians  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  to  any 
mart  or  port  of  theirs,  but  drove  ihem  out, 
thereby  infringing  the  common  privileges,  and 
breaking  the  oath  they  had  taken  before  the 
general  assembly  of  Greece.  The  people  of 
.^gina,  too,  privately  acquainted  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  many  encroachments  and  injuries 
done  them  by  the  Athenians,  whom  they  durst 
not  accuse  openly.  And  at  this  very  juncture, 
Potidaea,  a  Corinthian  colony,  but  subject  to 
the  Athenians,  being  besieged  in  consequence 
of  its  revolt,  hastened  on  the  war. 

However,  as  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Athens;  and  as  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lace- 
dcemonians,  endeavoured  to  give  a  healing 
turn  to  most  of  the  articles  in  question,  and  to 
pacify  the  allies,  probably  no  other  point  would 
have  involved  the  Athenians  in  war,  if  tliej 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  rescind  the  de- 
cree against  the  Megarensians,  and  to  be  re- 
conciled to  them.  Pericles,  therefore,  in  ex- 
erting all  his  interest  to  oppose  this  measure, 
in  retaining  his  enmity  to  the  Megarensians, 
and  working  up  the  people  to  the  same  ran 
cour,  was  the  sole  author  of  the  war. 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  ambassadors  from 
Lacedaemon  came  upon  this  occasion  to 
Athens,!  Pericles  pretended  there  was  a  law 
which  forbad  the  taking  down  any  tablet  on 
which  a  decree  of  the  people  was  written. 
"  Then,"  said  Polyarces,  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, ''  do  not  take  it  down,  but  turn  the 
other  side  outward;  there  is  no  law  against 
that."  Notwithstanding  the  pleasantry  of  this 
answer,  Pericles  relented  not  in  the  least.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  some  private  pique 
against  the  Megarensians,  though  the  pretext 
he  availed  himself  of  in  public  was,  that  they 
had  applied  to  profane  uses  certain  parcels  of 
sacred  ground;  and  thereupon  he  procured  a 


*  But  this  fleet,  which  consisted  of  twenty  ships, 
prevented  a  second  engagement,  for  which  they  were 
preparing. 

t  The  Laoedamonian  ambassadors  demanded,  in  the 
first  place,  the  expulsion  of  those  Achenians  who  were 
styled  execrable,  on  account  of  the  old  business  of  Cy- 
lon  and  his  associates,  because  by  his  mother's  side, 
Pericles  was  allied  to  the  family  of  Megocles ;  they 
next  insisted  that  the  siege  of  Potidaea  should  be  raised ; 
thirdly,  that  the  inhabitants  of  iEgina  should  be  left 
free  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  decree  made  against  the  Me- 
garensians, whereby  they  were  forbid  the  ports  and 
markets  of  Athens, on  pam  of  death,  should  be  revoked, 
and  the  Grecian  states  set  at  liberty,  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  Athens. 

Pericles  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  what- 
erer  the  Lacedaemonians  might  pretend,  the  true  ground 
of  their  resentment  was  the  prosperity  of  the  Athenian 
republic:  that,  nevertheless,  it  might  be  proposed, 
that  the  Athcniaos  would  reverse  their  decree  against 
Mcgara,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  would  allow  free  egresi 
and  regress,  in  their  city,  to  the  Athenians  'uid  theil 
allies;  that  they  would  leave  all  those  states  -Vee,  wb<* 
were  free  at  the  making  of  the  last  peace  wi'/i  Sparta, 
provided  the  Spartans  would  also  leave  all  »tatcs  free 
who  were  under  their  dominion  ;  and  that  future  dis- 
putes should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Incase  thes« 
offers  should  not  prcvsul,  he  advised  them  tu  hazard  • 
war. 
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cree  for  a  ncraM  to  be  sent  to  !Megara  and 
ILAcedxmou  to  lay  this  charge  against  the  Me- 
garensians.  This  decree  was  drawn  up  in  a 
candid  and  conciliating  manner.  But  -Vnthe- 
mocritus,  the  herald  sent  with  that  commis- 
non,  losing  his  life  by  the  way,  through  some 
treachery  (as  was  supposed,)  of  tlie  Magaren- 
■ians,  Charinus  procured  a  decree,  that  an  im- 
placable and  an  eternal  enmity  should  subsist 
between  the  Athenians  and  them;  that  if  any 
Megarensian  should  set  foot  on  Attic  ground, 
he  should  be  put  to  death ;  that  to  the  oath 
which  their  generals  used  to  take,  tliis  partic- 
ular should  be  added,  that  they  would  twice 
a-year  make  an  inroad  into  the  territories  of 
Megara;  and  tliat  Anthemocritus  should  be 
buried  at  the  Thriasian  gate,  now  called 
Dipylus. 

The  Megarensians,  however,  deny  their  be- 
ing concerned  in  the  murder  of  Anthemocri- 
tus,* and  lay  the  war  entirely  at  the  door  of 
Aspasia  and  Pericles;  alleging  in  proof  those 
well-known  verses  from  tlie  Achamesis  of 
Aristophanes: 

The  god  of  wine  had  with  his  Thyrsus  smote 
Some  youths,  who  in  their  madness  stole  irom  Megara 
The  prostitute  Simathia :  in  revenge 
Two  female?,  liberal  of  their  smiles,  were  stolen 
From  our  ^spasia's  train. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  discover  what  was 
the  real  origin  of  the  war:  but  at  the  same 
time  all  agree,  it  was  the  fault  of  Pericles  that 
the  decree  against  Megara  was  not  annulled. 
Some  say,  his  firmness  in  that  case  was  the  ef- 
fect of  his  prudence  and  magnanimity,  as  he 
considered  that  demand  only  as  a  trial,  and 
thought  the  least  concession  would  be  under- 
fltood  as  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness:  but 
others  will  have  it,  that  his  treating  the  Lace- 
dsmonians  with  so  little  ceremony,  was  owing 
to  his  obstinacy,  and  an  ambition  to  display 
his  power. 

But  tjte  worst  cause  of  all,t  assigned  for  the 
war,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  is  confirmed 
by  most  historians,  is  as  follows:  Phidias  the 
statuary  had  undertaken  (as  we  have  said)  the 
Btatue  of  Minerva.  The  friendship  and  influ- 
ence he  had  with  Pericles  exposed  him  to  envy, 
and  procured  him  many  enemies,  who  willing 
to  make  an  experiment  upon  him,  what  judg- 
ment the  people  might  pass  on  Pericles  him- 
self, p>ersuaded  Menon,  one  of  Phidias's  work- 
men, to  place  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
forum,  and  to  entreat  the  protection  of  the  re- 
public while  he  lodged  an  information  against 
Phidias.  The  people  granting  his  request,  and 
the  affair  coming  to  a  public  trial,  the  allegation 
of  theft,  which  Menon  brought  against  him, 
waa  shewn  to  be  groundless.  For  Phidias,  by 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  had  managed  the  mat- 
ter from  the  first  with  so  much  art,  that  the 
gold  with  which  the  statue  was  overlaid  could 
easily  be  taken  off  and  weighed;  and  Pericles 

•  Thucydides  takes  no  notice  of  this  herald  ;  and  yet 
ftis  so  certain  that  the  Mtearensians  were  looked  upon 
•3  the  autlinrs  r.f  the  murder,  that  they  were  punished 
for  it  many  ages  after  :  for  on  that  account  the  Empe- 
ror Adrian  d<  iiied  Chem  many  favours  and  privileges 
which  he  granted  to  the  other  cities  of  Greece. 

f  Pericles,  when  he  saw  his  friends  prosecuted,  was 
apprehensive  of  a  prosecution  himself,  and  therefore 
\astened  on  a  rupture  with  the  PelopoDuesians,  to  turn 
fhe  attentirm  of  the  people  to  war. 


ordered  this  to  be  done  by  the  accusers.  But  th« 
excellence  of  his  work,  and  the  envy  arising 
thence,  was  the  thing  that  ruined  Phidias;  and 
it  was  particularly  msistcd  upon,  that  in  hia 
representation  of  the  battle  with  the  .\maiona 
upon  Minerva's  shield,  he  had  introduced  hia 
own  effigies  as  a  bald  old  man  taking  up  a  great 
stone  with  both  hands,*  and  a  lush-finished 
picture  of  Pericles  fighting  witli  an  y\jnazon. 
The  last  was  contrived  with  so  much  art,  that 
the  hand,  which,  in  hfting  up  the  spear,  partly 
covered  the  face,  seemed  to  be  intended  to  con- 
ceal the  likeness,  which  yet  was  very  striking 
on  both  sides.  Phidias,  therefore,  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  died  a  natural  death  ^ 
though  some  say,  poison  was  given  him  by  hia 
enemies,  who  were  desirous  of  causing  Peri- 
cles to  be  suspected.  As  for  the  accuser  Menon, 
he  had  an  immunity  from  taxes  granted  him, 
at  the  motion  of  Glycon,  and  the  generals 
were  ordered  to  provide  for  his  security. 

About  this  time  Aspasia  was  prosecuted  for 
impiety,  by  Hermippus  a  comic  poet,  who  Uke- 
wise  accused  her  of  receiving  into  her  house 
women  above  the  condition  of  slaves  for  the 
pleasure  of  Pericles.  And  Diopithes  procured 
a  decree,  that  those  who  disputed  the  existence 
of  the  gods,  or  introduced  new  opinions  about 
celestial  appearances,  should  be  tried  before 
an  assembly  of  the  people.  This  charge  was 
levelled  first  at  Anaxagoras,  and  through  him 
at  Pericles.  And  as  the  people  admitted  it, 
another  decree  was  proposed  by  Dracontides, 
that  Pericles  bhould  give  an  account  of  the 
public  money  before  the  Prytanes.  and  that 
the  judges  should  take  the  ballots  from  the  al- 
tar,t  and  try  the  cause  in  the  city.  But  Agnon 
catised  the  last  article  to  be  dropped,  and  in- 
stead thereof,  it  was  voted  that  the  action 
should  be  laid  before  the  fifteen  hundred  judg 
es,  either  for  peculation,  and  taking  qfbribeSj 
or  simply  for  corrupt  practices. 

Aspasia  was  acquitted,  though  much  against 
the  tenor  of  the  law,  by  means  of  Pericles, 
who  (according  to  jKschines)  shed  many  tears 
in  his  application  for  mercy  for  her.  He  did 
not  expect  the  same  indulgence  for  Anaxago- 
ras,§  and  therefore  caused  him  to  quit  the  city, 
and  conducted  him  part  of  the  way.  And  aa 
he  himself  was  become  obnoxious  to  the  peo- 
ple upon  Phidias's  account,  and  was  afraid  of 


*  They  insisted  that  those  modern  figures  impeached 
the  credit  of  the  ancient  history,  which  did  so  muck 
honour  to  Athens,  and  their  founder  Theseus. 

t  Others  say  that  he  was  banished,  and  that  in  kit 
exile,  he  made  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia. 

}  In  some  extraordinary  cases,  where  the  judge* 
were  to  proceed  with  tlie  greatest  exactness  and  solem 
nity,  they  were  to  take  ballots  or  billets  from  thealiaiy 
and  to  inscribe  their  judgment  upon  them  ;  or  rather 
to  take  the  black  and  the  white  bean.  '\\  hat  Plutarch 
means  by  trying  the  cattse  in  the  city,  is  not  easy  ta 
determine,  unless  by  the  city  we  arc  to  understand  th€ 
fuU  assembly  of  the  people.  By  the  fifteen  hundred 
judges  mentioned  in  the  next  sentence,  is  probably 
meant  the  court  of  Heliti'i,  so  called  because  the  judgei 
sat  in  the  oi>en  air  exposed  to  the  sun ;  fir  this  court, 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  consisted  of  that  number. 

5  Anaxagoras  held  the  unity  of  God, — that  it  w»i 
one  all-wise  Intelligence  which  raised  the  beautiful 
structure  of  the  world  out  of  the  Chaos.  And  if  sue! 
was  the  opinion  of  the  master,  it  was  natural  for  th» 
people  to  conclude,  that  his  scholar  Pericles  wai  againM 
the  Foljtheixm  of  the  tiipet. 
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being  called  in  question  for  it,  he  urged  on 
the  war,  \\  hich  as  yet  was  uncertain,  and  blew 
ap  that  flame  which,  till  then,  was  stifled  and 
suppressed.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  obvi- 
ate the  accusations  that  threatened  him,  and  to 
mitigate  the  rage  of  envy,  because  such  was 
his  dignity  and  power,  that  in  all  importaot 
affairs,  and  in  every  great  danger,  the  republic 
could  place  its  confidence  in  him  alone.  These 
are  said  to  be  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  persuade  the  people  not  to  grant  the  de- 
mands of  the  Lacedaemonians;  but  what  was 
the  real  cause  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  Laceda;monians,  persuaded,  that  if 
they  could  remove  Pericles  out  of  the  way, 
they  should  be  better  able  tomanage  the  Athe- 
nians, required  them  to  banish  &11  execrable 
persons  from  among  them:  and  Pericles  (as 
Thucydides  informs  us)  was  by  his  mother's 
side  related  to  those  that  were  pronounced 
execrable,  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.  The  suc- 
cess, however,  of  this  application  proved  the 
reverse  of  what  was  expected  by  those  that 
ordered  it.  Instead  of  rendering  Pericles  sus- 
pected, or  involving  him  in  trouble,  it  procured 
him  the  more  confidence  and  respect  from  the 
people,  when  they  perceived  that  their  enemies 
both  hated  and  dreaded  him  above  all  others. 
For  the  same  reason  he  forewarned  the  Athe- 
nians, that  if  Archidamus,  when  he  entered 
Attica  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesians.  and 
ravaged  the  rest  of  the  country,  should  spare 
his  estate,  it  must  be  owing  either  to  the 
rights  of  hospitality  that  subsisted  between 
them,  or  to  a  design  to  furnish  his  enemies 
with  matter  of  slander;  and  therefore  from  that 
hour  he  gave  his  lands  and  houses  to  the  city 
of  Athens.  The  Laceda;monians  and  confed- 
erates accordingly  invaded  Attica  with  a  great 
army  under  the  conduct  of  Archidamus;  and 
laying  waste  all  before  them,  proceeded  as  far 
as  Acharna;,*  where  they  encamped,  expecting 
that  the  Athenians  would  not  1:^  able  to  en- 
dure them  so  near,  but  meet  them  in  the  field 
for  the  honour  and  safety  of  their  country. 
But  it  appeared  to  Pericles  too  hazardous  to 
give  battle  to  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
(for  such  was  the  number  of  the  Peloponne- 
Bians  and  Boeotians  employed  in  the  first  ex- 
pedition,) and  by  that  step  to  risk  no  less  than 
the  preservation  of  the  city  itself.  As  to  those 
that  were  eager  for  an  engagement,  and  uneasy 
at  his  slow  proceedings,  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  to  reason  by  observing,  "That 
trees,  when  lopped,  will  soon  grow  again;  but 
when  men  are  cut  off,  the  loss  is  not  easily  re- 
paired." 

In  the  mean  time  he  took  care  to  hold  no 
assembly  of  the  people,  lest  he  should  be 
forced  to  act  against  his  own  opinion.  But  as 
a  good  pilot,  when  a  storm  arises  at  sea,  gives 
his  directions,  gets  his  tackle  in  order,  and 
then  uses  his  art,  regardless  of  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  the  sick  and  fearful  passengers; 
kO  Pericles,  when  he  had  secured  the  gates, 
and  placed  the  guards  in  every  quarter  to  the 
best  advantage,  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
own  understanding,  unmoved  by  the  clamours 
and  complaints  that  resounded    in   his   oars. 

•  The  borough  of  Acharnae,  vpas  ouly  fifteen  hundred 
from  the  city. 


Thus  firm  he  rem\med,  notwithstanding  tos 
importunity  of  his  friends,  and  the  threats  and 
accusations  of  his  enemies;  notwithstanding 
the  many  scoffs,  and  songs  sung,  to  vilify  his 
character  as  a  general,  and  to  represent  him 
as  one  who,  in  the  most  dastardly  manner,  be- 
trayed his  country  to  the  enemy.  Cleon,*  too, 
attacked  him  with  great  acrimony,  mah  ing  use 
of  the  general  resentment  against  Pericles,  as 
a  means  to  increase  his  own  popularity,  as 
Hermippus  testifies  in  these  verses: 

Sleeps  then,  thou  king  of  Satyrs,  sleeps  the  spear, 
While  thundering  words  make  war.'  why  boast  thy 

prowess, 
Yet  shudder  at  the  sound  of  sharpened  swords. 
Spite  of  the  flaming  Cleon.' 

Pericles,  however,  regarded  nothing  of  this 
kind,  but  calmly  and  silently  bore  all  this  dis- 
grace and  virulence.  And  though  he  fitted  out 
an  hundred  ships,  and  sent  them  against  Pelo- 
ponnesus, yet  he  did  not  sail  with  them,  but 
chose  to  stay  and  watch  over  the  city,  and 
keep  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands, 
until  the  Peloponnesians  were  gone.  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  common  people,  who  were  very 
uneasy  on  account  of  the  war,  he  made  a  dis- 
tribution of  money  and  lands;  for  having 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina,  he  divided 
the  island  by  lot  among  the  Athenians.  Be- 
sides, the  suflTerings  of  the  enemy  afforded 
them  some  consolation.  The  fleet  sent  against 
Peloponnesus  ravaged  a  large  tract  of  country, 
and  sacked  the  small  towns  and  villages:  and 
Pericles  himself  made  a  descent  upon  the 
territories  of  Megara,t  which  he  laid  waste. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  though  the  Pelopon- 
nesians greatly  distressed  the  Athenians  by 
land,  yet,  as  they  were  equally  distressed  by 
sea,  tliey  could  not  have  drawn  out  the  war 
to  so  great  a  length,  but  must  soon  have  given 
it  up,  (as  Pericles  foretold  from  the  begin 
ning,)  had  not  some  divine  power  prevented 
the  effect  of  human  counsels.  A  pestilence 
at  that  time  broke  out,}:  which  destroyed  the 
flower  of  the  youth  and  the  strength  of 
Athens.  And  not  only  their  bodies,  but  their 
very  minds  were  aflTected:  for,  as  persons  de- 
lirious with  a  fever  set  themselves  against 
a  physician  or  a  father,  so  they  raved  against 
Pericles,  and  attempted  his  ruin;  being  per- 
suaded by  his  enemies,  that  the  sickness  was 
occasioned  by  the  multitude  of  out-dwellers 
flocking  into  the  city,  and  a  number  of  peo- 
ple stuffed  together,  in  the  height  of  summer 
in  small  huts  and  close  cabins,  where  thej 
were  forced  to  live  a  lazy,  inactive  life,  in- 
stead of  breathing  the  pure  and  open  air  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  They 
would  needs  have  it,  that  he  was  the  cause  of 


*  The  same  Cleon  that  Aristophanes  satirized.  By 
his  harangues  and  political  intrigues,  he  got  himself 
appointed  general. 

f  He  did  not  undertake  this  expedition  until  autumn, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  retired.  In  the  winter 
of  this  year  the  Athenians  solemnized  in  an  eitiraordi 
nary  manner  the  funerals  of  such  as  first  died  in  the 
war.  Pericles  pronounced  the  oration  on  that  occasion, 
which  Thucydides  has  preserved. 

J  See  this  plague  excellently  described  by  Thucydi 
des,  who  had  it  himself.     Lib.  ii.  prop,  iuit. 
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til  this,  who,  when  the  war  began,  admitted 
within  the  walls  such  crowds  of  people  from 
the  country,  and  yet  found  no  employment  for 
them,  but  let  them  continue  penned  up  like  cat- 
tle to  infect  and  destroy  each  other,  without 
affording  them  the  least  relief  or  refreshment. 

Desirous  to  remedy  this  calamity,  and  withal 
ia  some  degree  to  annoy  the  enemy,  he  manned 
a  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  on  which  he  embark- 
ed great  numbers  of  select  horse  and  foot,  and 
was  preparing  to  set  sail.  The  Athenians  con- 
ceived good  hopes  of  success,  and  the  enemy 
no  less  dreaded  so  great  an  armament.  The 
whole  fleet  was  in  readiness,  and  Pericles  on 
board  his  ov/n  galltey,  when  there  happened  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  sudden  darkness  was 
looked  upon  a  an  unfavourable  omen,  and 
threw  them  into  the  greatest  consternation. 
Pericles  obser%ing  that  the  pilot  was  much  as- 
tonished and  perplexed,  took  his  cloak,  and 
having  covered  his  eyes  with  it,  asked  him,  "If 
he  found  any  thing  terrible  in  that,  or  consid- 
ered it  as  a  sad  presage.*"  Upon  his  answer- 
ing in  the  negative,  he  said,  "  Where  is  the  dif- 
ferencet,  then,  between  this  and  the  other,  ex- 
cept that  something  bigger  than  my  cloak 
causes  the  eclipse.'"  But  this  is  a  question  which 
is  discussed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

In  this  expedition  Pericles  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  so  great  an  equipment.  He  laid 
siege  to  the  sacred  city  of  Epidaurus,*  and 
at  first  with  some  rational  hopes  of  success; 
twt  the  distemper  which  prevailed  in  his  army 
broke  aU  his  measures;  for  it  not  only  carried 
off  his  own  men,  but  all  that  had  intercourse 
with  them.  As  this  ill  success  set  the  Athe- 
nians against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  console 
them  under  their  losses,  and  to  animate  them 
to  new  attempts.  But  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  mitigate  their  resentment,  nor  could  they  be 
satisfied,  until  they  had  shewn  themselves  mas- 
ters, by  voting  that  he  should  be  deprived  of 
the  command,  and  pay  a  fine,  which  by  the 
lowest  account,  was  filteen  talents ;  some  make 
it  fifty.  The  person  that  carried  on  the  prose- 
cution against  him,  was  Cleon,  as  Idomeneus 
tells  us;  or,  according  to  Theophrastus,  Sim- 
mias;  or  Lacratides,  if  we  believe  Heraclides 
of  Pontus. 

The  pubhc  ferment,  indeed,  soon  subsided; 
the  people  quitting  their  resentment  with  that 
blow,  as  a  bee  leaves  its  sting  in  the  wound  : 
but  his  private  affairs  were  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, for  he  had  lost  a  number  of  his  relations 
in  the  plague,  and  a  misunderstanding  had  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  in  his  family.  Xanthip- 
pus,  the  eldest  of  his  legitimate  sons,  was  natu- 
rally profuse,  and  besides  had  married  a  young 
and  expensive  wife,  daughter  to  Isander,  and 
grand-daughter  to  Epylicus.  He  knew  not 
how  to  brook  his  father's  frugahty,  who  sup- 
olied  him  but  sparingly^  and  with  a  little  at  a 
lime,  and  tiierefore  sent  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  took  up  money  in  the  name  of  Pericles. 
Wnen  the  man  came  to  demand  his  money, 
Pericles  not  only  refused  to  pay  him,  but  even 
orosecuted  him  for  the  demand.  Xanthippus 
was  so  highly  enraged  at  this,  that  he  began 

*  This  Epidaunis  was  in  Argeia.  It  was  consecrated 
U>  EsculapiLS  :  and  Plutarch  calls  it  sicrcd.  to  distin- 
fuish  it  from  another  tows  of  the  same  name  in  La- 
•ouia. 


openly  to  abuse  his  father.  First,  he  exposed 
and  ridiculed  the  company  he  kept  in  his  house, 
and  the  conversations  he"  held  with  the  philo- 
sophers. He  said,  that  Epitimius  the  Pharsa- 
lian  having  undesignedly  killed  a  horse  with  a 
javehn  which  he  threw  at  the  public  games, 
his  father  spent  a  whole  day  in  disputing  with 
Protogorus,  which  might  be  properly  deemed 
the  cause  of  his  death,  the  javelin,  or  the  man 
that  threw  it,  or  the  president  of  the  games. 
.Stesimbrotus  adds,  that  it  was  Xanthippus 
who  spread  the  vile  report  concerning  his  own 
wife  and  Pericles,  and  that  the  youag  man  re- 
tained this  implacable  hatred  against  his  father 
to  his  latest  breath.  He  was  carried  off  by 
the  plague.  Pericles  lost  his  sister  too  at 
that  time,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  re- 
lations and  friends  who  were  most  capable  of 
assisting  him  in  the  business  of  the  state.  Not- 
withstanding these  misfortimes,  he  lost  not  hit 
dignity  of  sentiment  and  greatness  of  soul. 
He  neither  wept,  nor  performed  any  funeral 
rites,  nor  was  he  seen  at  the  grave  of  any  of 
his  nearest  relations,  until  the  death  of  Para 
lus,  his  last  surviving  legitimate  son.  This  at 
last  subdued  him.  He  attempted,  indeed,  then, 
to  keep  up  his  usual  calm  behaviour  and  seren- 
ity of  mind;  but,  in  putting  the  garland  upon 
the  head  of  the  deceased,  his  firmness  forsook 
him;  he  could  not  bear  the  sad  spectacle;  he 
broke  out  into  loud  lamentations,  and  shed  a 
torrent  of  tears;  a  passion  which  he  had  never 
before  given  way  to. 

Athens  made  a  trial,  in  the  course  of  a  yeai^ 
of  the  rest  of  her  generals  and  orators,  and 
finding  none  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority 
for  so  important  a  charge,  she  once  more  turn- 
ed her  eyes  on  Pericles,  and  invited  him  to 
take  upon  him  the  direction  of  affairs  both  mil- 
itary and  civil.  He  had  for  some  time  shut 
himself  up  at  home  to  indulge  his  sorrow,  when 
Alcibiades,  and  his  other  friends  persuaded 
him  to  make  his  appearance.  The  people 
making  an  apology  for  their  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  him,  he  re-assumed  the  reins  of  gov 
ernment,  and  being  appointed  general,  his  first 
step  was  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  con- 
cerning bastards,  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  the  author  j  for  he  was  afraid  that  his 
name  and  family  would  be  extinct  for  want  of 
a  successor.  The  history  of  that  law  is  as  fol- 
lows: Many  years  before,  Pericles,  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  having  several  legiti- 
mate sons  (as  we  have  already  related.)  caused 
a  law  to  be  made,  that  none  should  be  account- 
ed citizens  of  Athens,  but  those  whose  parents 
were  both  Athenians.*  After  this,  the  king  of 
Egypt  made  the  Athenians  a  present  of  forty 
thousand  medimni  of  wheat,  and  as  this  was 
to  be  divided  among  the  citizens,  many  persons 
were  proceeded  against  as  illegitimate  upon 
that  law,  whose  birth  had  never  before  been 
called  in  question,  and  many  were  disgraced 
upon  false  accusations.  Near  five  thousand  were 
cast,  and  sold  for  slaves  jt  and  fourteen  thou- 

•  According  to  Plntarch's  account,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  life  of  Themislocles,  this  law  was  made  before 
the  time  of  Pericles.  Pericles  howerer,  might  put  it 
more  strictly  in  execution  than  it  had  been  before, 
from  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Cimon,  whose  childrea 
were  only  of  the  half  blood. 

f  The  illegitimacy  did  not  reduce  men  to  a  Kat* 
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Band  and  forty  appeared  to  be  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  citizens.*  Though  it  was  unequit- 
able and  strange,  tliat  a  law  which  had  been 
put  in  execution  with  so  much  severity,  should 
be  repealed  by  the  man  who  first  proposed  it; 
yet  the  Athenians,  moved  at  the  late  misfor- 
tunes in  his  family,  by  which  he  seemed  to  have 
suffered  the  punishment  of  his  arrogance  and 
pride,  and  thinking  he  should  be  treated  with 
humanity,  after  he  had  felt  the  wrath  of  Heav- 
en, permitted  him  to  enrol  a  natural  son  in  his 
own  tribe,  and  to  give  him  his  own  name. 
This  is  he  who  afterwards  defeated  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  in  a  sea-fight  at  Arginusae,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  the  people,  together  with  his 
colleague.! 

About  this  time  Pericles  was  seized  with 
the  plague;  but  not  with  such  acute  and  con- 
tinued symptoms  as  it  generally  shews.  It  was 
rather  a  lingering  distemper,  which,  with  fre- 
quent intermissions,  and  by  slow  degrees,  con- 
sumed his  body,  and  impaired  the  vigour  of 
his  mind.  Theophrastus  has  a  disquisition  in 
his  Ethics,  whether  men's  characters  may  be 
changed  with  their  fortune,  and  the  soul  so  af- 
fected with  the  disorders  of  the  body  as  to  lose 
her  virtue;  and  there  he  relates,  that  Pericles 
shewed  to  a  friend,  who  came  to  visit  him  in 
his  sickness,  an  amulet  which  the  women  had 
hung  about  his  neck,  intimating  that  he  must 
be  sick  indeed,  since  he  submitted  to  so  ridic- 
ulous a  piece  of  superstition.| 

When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his  sur- 
viving friends  and  the  principal  citizens  sitting 
about  his  bed,  discoursed  together  concerning 
liis  extraordinary  virtue,  and  the  great  authori- 
ty he  had  enjoyed,  and  enumerated  his  various 
exploits,  and  the  number  of  his  victories;  for, 
vihile  he  was  commander  in  chief,  he  had  erect- 
ed no  less  than  nine  trophies  to  the  honour  of 
Athens.  These  things  they  talked  of,  suppos- 
ing that  he  attended  not  to  what  they  said,  but 
that  his  senses  were  gone.  He  took  notice, 
however,  of  every  word  they  had  spoken,  and 
thereupon  delivered  himself  audibly  as  follows: 
"  I  am  surprised,  that  while  you  dwell  upon 
and  extol  these  acts  of  mine;  though  fortune 
had  her  share  in  them,  and  many  other  gener- 

of  servitude  :  it  only  placed  them  in  the  rank  of  stran- 
gers. 

"  A  small  number  indeed,  at  a  time  when  Athens  had 
tared  to  think  of  sending  out  colonies,  humbling  their 
neighbours,  subduing  foreigners,  and  even  of  erecting 
a  universal  monarchy. 

t  The  Athenians  had  appointed  ten  commanders  on 
0\at  occasion.  After  the)-  had  obtained  the  victory, 
they  were  tried,  and  eight  of  them  were  capitally  con- 
demned, of  whom  six  that  were  on  the  spot  were  exe- 
cuted, and  this  natural  son  of  Pericles  was  one  of  them. 
The  only  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  was,  that  they 
h^A  not  buried  the  dead.  Xenophon  in  his  Grecian 
History,  has  given  a  large  acciunt  of  this  afiair.  It 
happened  under  the  archonship  of  Callias,  the  second 
year  of  the  ninety  third  olympiad,  twenty-four  years 
afUT  the  death  of  Pericles.  Socrate*  the  philosopher 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  Prytanes,  and  resolutely 
refused  to  do  his  office.  And  a  little  while  after  the 
madness  of  the  people  turned  another  way. 

i  It  does  not  appear  by  this  that  his  understanding 
was  weakened,  since  he  knew  the  charm  to  be  a  ridic- 
ulous piece  of  superstition,  and  shewed  it  to  his  iriend 


als  have  performed  the  like,  you  take  no  no. 
tice  of  the  greatest  and  most  honourable  part 
of  my  character,  that  no  Athenia.n,through  my 
means,  ever  piU  on  mouming." 

Pericles  undoubtedly  deserved  admiration, 
not  only  for  the  candour  and  moderation  which 
he  ever  retained,  amidst  the  distractions  of 
business  and  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  but  for 
that  noble  sentiment  which  led  him  to  think  it 
his  most  excellent  attainment,  never  to  have 
given  way  to  envy  or  anger,  notwithstanding 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  nor  to  have  nour- 
ished an  implacable  hatred  against  his  greatest 
foe.  In  my  opinion,  this  one  thing,  I  mean  his 
mild  and  dispassionate  behariour,  his  unblem- 
ished integrity  and  irreproachable  conduci 
during  his  whole  administration,  makes  his 
appellation  of  Olympius,  which  would  other- 
wise be  vain  and  absurd,  no  longer  exception- 
able; nay,  gives  it  a  propriety.  Thus,  we 
think  the  divine  powers,  as  the  authors  of  all 
good,  and  naturally  incapable  of  producing 
evil,  worthy  to  rule  and  preside  over  the  uni 
verse.  Not  in  the  manner  which  the  poets  re- 
late, who,  while  they  endeavour  to  bewilder 
us  by  their  irrational  opinions,  stand  convicted 
of  inconsistency,  by  their  own  writing.  For 
they  represent  the  place  which  the  gods  inhabit, 
as  the  region  of  security  and  the  most  per 
feet  tranquillity,  unapproached  by  storms,  and 
unsullied  with  clouds,  where  a  sweet  seren- 
ity for  ever  reigns,  and  a  pure  sether  dis- 
plays itself  without  interruption;  and  these 
they  think  mansions  suitable  to  a  blessed  and 
immortal  nature.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  they 
represent  the  gods  themselves  as  full  of  anger, 
malevolence,  hatred,  and  other  passions,  un- 
worthy even  of  a  reasonable  man.  But  this 
by  the  bye. 

The  state  of  public  affairs  soon  shewed  the 
want  of  Pericles,*  and  the  Athenians  openly 
expressed  their  regret  for  his  loss.  Even  those, 
who,  in  his  lifetime,  could  but  ill  brook  his  su 
perior  power,  as  thinking  themselves  echpsed 
by  it,  yet  upon  a  trial  of  other  orators  and  dem- 
agogues, after  he  was  gone,  soon  acknowledg- 
ed that  where  severity  was  required,  no  man 
was  ever  more  moderate;  or  if  mildness  wai 
necessary,  no  man  better  kept  up  his  dignity, 
than  Pericles.  And  his  so  much  envied  autho- 
rity, to  v.'hich  they  had  given  the  name  of  mon- 
archy and  tyranny,  then  appeared  to  have 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  state.  So  much  cor- 
ruption and  such  a  rage  of  wickedness  broke 
out  upon  the  commonwealth  after  his  death, 
which  he  by  proper  restraints  had  palliated,-! 
and  kept  from  dangerous  and  destructive  ex- 
tremities ! 

as  such  ;  but  only  that  in  his  extreme  sickness  he  had 
not  resolution  enough  to  refuse  what  he  was  sensible 
would  do  him  no  good. 

*  Pericles  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelopounesian 
war,  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighff-seventh 
olympiad,  and  428  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

t  Pericles  did,  indeed,  palliate  the  distempers  of  th» 
commonwealth  while  h*-  lived,  but  (as  we  have  observ- 
ed before)  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  them,  by  bribing  (h€ 
people  with  their  own  money  ;  with  which  they  wer* 
as  much  pleased  as  if  it  had  been  hit. 
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8vcB  were  the  memorable  actions  of  Pericles, 
U  far  as  v>e  have  been  able  to  collect  them; 
■Jid  now  we  proceed  to  the  life  of  Fabius 
Maximus. 

The  first  Fabius  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  by 
one  of  the  nymphs,  according  to  some  authors; 
or,  as  others  say,  by  a  woman  of  the  countr)-, 
near  the  river  Tybcr.  From  him  came  the 
family  of  the  Fab'ii,  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  illustrious  in  Rome*  Yet  some  authors 
write,  that  the  first  founders  of  this  family  were 
called  Fodii,\  on  account  of  their  catching  wild 
beasts  by  means  of  pits;  for  a  pit  is  still  in 
Latin  called /o»ea,  and  the  word /odere  signi- 
fies to  dig:  but  in  time,  two  letters  being 
changed,  they  had  the  name  of  Fabii.  This 
family  produced  many  eminent  men,  the  most 
considerable  of  whom  was  Ru21us,X  by  the  Ro- 
mans sumamed  Majcimvs,  or  the  Great,  and 
from  him  the  Fabius  Maximus  of  whom  we  are 
writing,  was  the  fourth  in  descent. 

This  last  had  the  surname  of  Verrucosus, 
^m  a  small  wart  on  his  upper  lip.  He  was 
likewise  called  Ovicula,^  from  the  mildness 
*nd  gravity  of  his  behaviour  when  a  boy.  Nay, 
his  composed  demeanour,  and  his  silence,  his 
caution  in  engaging  in  the  diversions  of  the 
Other  boys,  the  slowness  and  difficulty  with 
which  he  took  what  was  taught  him,  together 
with  the  submissive  manner  in  wliich  he  com- 
plied with  the  proposals  of  his  comrades, 
Drought  him  under  the  suspicion  of  stupidity 
and  foolishness,  with  those  that  did  not  thor- 
oughly know  him.  Yet  a  few  there  were  who 
perceived  that  his  composedness  was  owing  to 
the  solidity  of  his  parts,  and  who  discerned 
withal  a  magnanimity  and  lion-like  courage  in 
his  nature.  In  a  short  time,  when  application 
to  business  drew  him  out,  it  was  obvious  even 
to  the  many,  that  his  seeming  inactivity  was  a 
command  which  he  had  of  his  passions,  that 
his  cautiousness  was  prudence,  and  that  what 

*  The  most  numerous,  for  that  Cimily  alone  under- 
took the  war  against  the  Veientes,  and  sent  out  three 
hundred  and  six  persons  of  their  own  name,  who  were 
all  slain  in  that  expedition.  It  was  likewise  one  of  the 
most  illustrious ;  for  the  Fabii  had  borne  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  and  two  of  them  had  been  seven 
times  consul. 

f  Pliny's  accotmt  of  the  matter  is  much  more  proba- 
ble, viz.  that  they  were  called  Palni  a  Fabzs,  from  their 
fkill  in  raising  beans  ;  as  several  other  families  of  note 
among  the  Romans  were  denominated  from  other 
brancncs  of  husbandry.  Indeed  their  first  heroes  tilled 
Ihe  eround  with  their  own  hands. 

X  This  Fabius  Rullus  was  five  times  consul,  and 
rained  several  important  victories  over  the  Samnitcs, 
Tuscans,  and  other  nations.  It  was  not,  however,  from 
these  great  actions  that  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Maximus,  but  from  his  behaviour  in  the  censorship ; 
during  which  he  reduced  the  populace  of  Rome  into 
four  tribes,  who  before  were  dispersed  among  all  the 
tribes  in  general,  and  by  that  means  had  very  great 
power  m  i  c  assemblies.  These  were  called  Trihus 
Urbaruia.    Liv.  lib.  ix.  cap.  46. 

^  Ovicul.,  signifies  a  UllU  tkeep. 


had  passed  for  heaviness  and  insensibility,  was 
really  an  immoveable  firmness  of  soul.  He 
saw  what  an  important  concern  the  adminis- 
tration was,  and  in  what  wars  the  republic  was 
frequently  engaged,  and,  therefore,  by  exer- 
cise prepared  his  body,  considering  its  strength 
as  a  natural  armour;  at  the  same  time,  he  im- 
proved his  powers  of  persuasion,  as  the  engines 
by  which  the  people  are  to  be  moved,  adapting 
them  to  the  manner  of  his  life.  For  in  his 
eloquence  there  was  nothing  of  affectation, 
no  empty,  plausible  elegance,  but  it  was  full 
of  that  good  sense  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
and  had  a  sententious  force  and  depth,  said  to 
have  resembled  that  of  Thucydides.  There  is 
an  oration  of  his  still  extant,  which  he  de- 
livered before  the  people,  on  occasion  of  his 
son's  funeral,  who  died  after  he  had  been 
consul. 

Fabius  Maximus  was  five  times  consul;* 
and  in  his  first  consulship  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph  for  the  victory  he  gained  over  the 
Ligurians;  who,  being  defeated  by  him  in  a 
set  battle,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of 
men,  were  driven  behind  the  Alps,  and  kept 
from  such  inroads  and  ravages  as  they  had  used 
to  make  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Some  years  after,  Hannibal,  having  invaded 
Itahi"  and  gained  the  battle  of  Trebia,  ad- 
vanced through  Tuscany,  laying  waste  the 
country,  and  striking  Rome  itself  with  terror 
and  astonishment.  This  desolation  was  an- 
nounced by  signs  and  prodigies,  some  familiar 
to  the  Romans,  as  that  of  thunder,  for  instance, 
and  others  quite  strange  and  unaccountable. 
For  it  was  said,  that  certain  shields  sweated 
blood,  that  bloody  com  was  cut  at  Antium, 
that  red-hot  stones  fell  from  the  air,  that  the 
Falerians  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  many 
billets  fall,t  upon  one  of  which  these  wordi 

*  Fabius  was  consul  the  first  time  in  the  year  of 
Rome  521 ;  and  the  fifth  time  in  tlie  tenth  year  of  tba 
second  Punic  war,  in  the  year  of  Rome  545. 

f  Here  Plutarch  leaves  a  void  of  fifteen  years.  Itwai 
not,  indeed,  a  remarkable  period  of  the  life  of  Fabiua. 
Hannibal  entered  Italy  in  the  year  of  Rome  535.  He 
defeated  Scipio  in  the  battle  of  Ticinus,  before  he  beat 
Sempronius  in  that  of  Trebia. 

{  Plutarch  misunderstood  Livy,  and  of  the  two  pro- 
digies which  he  mentions,  made  but  one.  Livy  says, 
"  At  Falerium  the  sky  was  seen  to  open,  and  in  the 
void  space  a  great  light  appeared.  The  lots  at  Prs- 
neste  shrunk  of  their  own  accord,  and  one  of  then: 
dropped  down,  whereon  was  written,  "  Mars  brandish- 
eth  his  svord."  Liv.  lib.  xxii. — These  lots  were  bit* 
of  oak,  handsomely  wrought,  with  some  ancient  char- 
acters inscribed  upon  them.  When  any  came  to  con 
suit  them,  the  coSer  in  which  they  were  kept  was 
opened,  and  a  child  having  first  shaken  them  together, 
drew  out  one  from  the  rest,  which  contained  Oie  an 
swer  to  the  querist's  demand.  As  to  the  lots  being 
shrunk,  which  Livy  mentions,  and  which  was  consid- 
ered as  a  bad  omen,  no  doubt  Ibe  priests  had  two  sets, 
a  smaller  and  a  greater,  which  they  played  upon  the 
people's  superstition  as  they  pleased.  Cicero  says, 
they  were  very  little  regarded  in  his  time.  Cic.  d* 
Divinat.  lib.  ii. 
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were  very  legible :  Mars  hrandisheth  his  arms. 
But  Caius  FlaminiuB,  then  consul,  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  any  of  these  things.  He  was,  in- 
deed, naturally  a  man  of  much  fire  and  ambi- 
tion, and,  besides,  was  elated  by  former  suc- 
cesses, which  he  had  met  with  contrary  to 
all  probabiUty;  for,  against  the  sense  of  the 
senate  and  his  colleague,  he  had  engaged  with 
the  Gauls  and  beaten  them.  Fabius  likewise 
paid  but  little  regard  to  prodigies,*  as  too  ab- 
surd to  be  believed,  notwithstanding  the  great 
effect  they  had  upon  the  multitude.  But  being 
informed  how  small  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were,  and  of  the  want  of  money,  he  advised 
the  Romans  to  have  patience  5  not  to  give 
battle  to  a  man  who  led  on  an  army  hardened 
by  many  conflicts  for  this  very  purpose;  but  to 
send  succours  to  their  allies,  and  to  secure  the 
towns  that  were  in  their  possession,  until  the 
vigour  of  the  enemy  expired  of  itself,  like  a 
flame  for  want  of  fuel. 

He  could  not,  however,  prevail  upon  Flami- 
nius.  That  general  declared  he  would  never 
suffer  the  war  to  approach  Rome,  nor  like 
Camillus  of  old,  dispute  within  the  walls  who 
should  be  the  master  of  the  city.  He,  there- 
fore, ordered  the  tribunes  to  draw  out  the 
forces,  and  mounted  his  horse,  but  was  thrown 
headlong  off,t  the  horse,  without  any  visible 
cause,  being  seized  with  a  fright  and  trembling. 
Yet  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  marching 
out  to  meet  Hannibal,  and  drew  up  his  army 
near  the  lake  called  Thrasymenus,}:  in  Tus- 
cany. 

While  the  armies  were  engaged,  there  hap- 
pened an  earthquake,  which  overturned  whole 
cities,  changed  the  course  of  jrivers,  and  tore 
off  the  tops  of  mountains:  yetViot  one  of  the 
combatants  was  in  the  least  sensible  of  that 
violent  motion.  Flaminius  himself,  having 
greatly  signalized  his  strength  and  valour,  fell; 
and  with  him  the  bravest  of  his  troops;  the 
rest  being  routed,  a  great  carnage  ensued: 
full  fifteen  thousand  v/ere  slain,  and  as  many 
taken  prisoners.§     Hannibal  was  very  desirous 

*  If  Fabius  was  not  moTed  by  those  prodigies,  it  was 
not  because  he  despised  them,  (as  his  colleague  did, 
who,  according  to  Livy,  neither  feared  the  gods  nor 
took  advice  of  men,)  but  because  he  hoped,  by  appeas 
ing  the  anger  of  the  gods,  to  render  the  prodigies  in- 
eflectual.  It  was  not  Fabius,  however,  but  Cn.  Ser- 
villus  Geminus,  who  was  colleague  to  Flaminius. 

f  This  fall  from  his  horse,  which  was  considered  as 
an  ill  omen,  was  followed  by  another  as  bad.  When 
the  ensign  attempted  to  pull  his  standard  out  of  the 
ground  m  order  to  marcl:\.  he  had  not  strength  enough 
to  do  it:  But  where  is  the  wonder,  says  Cicero,  to 
have  a  horse  take  fright,  or  to  find  a  standard-bearer 
feebly  endeavouring  to  draw  up  the  standard,  which 
fee  had  perhaps  purposely  struck  deep  into  the  ground.' 

X  Now  the  lake  of  Perugia. 

^  Notwithstanding  this  complete  victory,  Hannibal 
lost  only  fifteen  hundred  men  ;  for  he  fought  the  Ro- 
mans at  great  advantage,  having  drawn  them  into  an 
ambuscade  between  the  hills  of  Cortona  and  the  lake 
Thrasymenus.  Livy  and  Valerius  Maximus  make  the 
number  of  prisoners  only  six  thousand  ;  but  Polybius 
says,  they  were  much  more  numerous.  About  ten 
thousand  Romans,  most  of  them  wounded,  made  their 
escape,  and  took  their  route  to  Rome,  where  few  of 
them  arrived,  the  rest  dying  of  their  wounds  before 
they  reached  the  capital.  Two  mothers  were  so  trans- 
ported with  joy,  one  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  when  she 
law  her  son  unexpectedly  appear,  and  the  other  at 
home,  where  she  found  her  sou,  that  they  both  expired 
ou  the  spot. 


of  discovering  the  body  of  Flaminius,  that  kfl 
might  bury  it  with  due  honour,  as  a  tribute  t« 
his  bravery,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  nor  could 
any  account  be  given  what  became  of  it. 

When  the  Romans  lost  the  battle  of  Trebia, 
neither  the  generals  sent  a  true  account  of  it, 
nor  the  messenger  represented  it  as  it  was 
both  pretended  the  victory  was  doubtful.  But 
as  to  the  last,  as  soon  as  the  praetor  Pomponius 
was  apprised  of  it,  he  assembled  the  people, 
and  without  disguising  the  matter  in  the  least, 
made  this  declaration:  "Romans!  we  have 
lost  a  great  battle;  our  army  is  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Flaminius  the  consul  is  slain;  think,  there- 
fore, what  is  to  be  done  for  your  safety."  The 
same  commotion  which  a  furious  wind  causes 
in  the  ocean,  did  these  words  of  the  praetor 
produce  in  so  vast  a  multitude.  In  the  first 
consternation  they  could  not  fix  upon  any 
thing:  but  at  length,  all  agreed  that  affairs  re- 
quirea  the  direction  of  an  absolute  power, 
which  they  called  the  dictatorship,  and  that  a 
man  should  be  pitched  upon  for  it,  who  would 
exercise  it  with  steadiness  and  intrepidity. 
That  such  a  man  was  Fabius  Maximus,  who 
had  a  spirit  and  dignity  of  manners  equal  to  so 
great  a  command,  and,  besides,  was  of  an  age 
in  which  the  vigour  of  the  body  is  sufficient  to 
execute  the  purposes  of  the  mind,  and  courage 
is  tempered  with  prudence. 

Pursuant  to  these  resolutions,  Fabiua  was 
chosen  dictator,*  and  he  appointed  Lucius 
Minucius  his  general  of  the  horse.f  But  first 
he  desired  permission  of  the  senate  to  make 
use  of  a  horse  when  in  the  field.  This  was  for- 
bidden by  an  ancient  law,  either  because  they 
placed  their  greatest  strength  in  the  infantry, 
and  therefore  chose  that  the  commander  in 
chief  should  be  always  posted  among  them;  or 
else  because  they  would  have  the  dictator, 
whose  power  in  all  other  respects  was  very 
great,  and,  indeed,  arbitrary,  in  this  case  at 
least  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the  people. 
In  the  next  place,  Fabius,  willing  to  shew  the 
high  authority  and  grandeur  of  his  office,  in 
order  to  make  the  people  more  tractable  and 
submissive  appeared  in  public  with  twenty-four 
lictors  carrying  the  Jasces  before  him;  and 
when  the  surviving  consul  met  him,  he  sent 
one  of  his  officers  to  order  him  to  dismiss  his 
lictors  and  the  other  ensigns  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  to  join  him  as  a  private  man. 

Then  beginning  with  an  act  of  religion,  which 
is  the  best  of  all  beginnings,  and  assuring  the 
people  that  their  defeats  were  not  owing  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  general's 
neglect  of  the  sacred  rites  and  auspices,  he 
exhorted  them  to  entertain  no  dread  of  the 
enemy,  but  by  extraordinary  honours  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods.  Not  that  he  wanted  to  infuse 
into  them  a  spirit  of  superstition,  but  to  con- 
firm their  valour  by  piety,  and  to  deliver  them 
from  every  other  fear,  by  a  sense  of  the  Divin«< 
protection.     On   that  occasion   he   consulted 

*  A  dictator  could  not  be  regularly  named  bwt  by 
the  surviving  consul,  and  Servilius  being  with  the 
army,  the  people  appointed  Fabius  by  their  own  author- 
ity, with  the  title  of  prodictator.  However,  the  grata 
lude  of  Rome  allowed  his  descendants  to  put  dictatof 
instead  of  prodictator  in  the  list  of  his  titles. 

t  According  to  Polybius  and  Livy,  his  name  was  not 
Lucius,  but  Marcus  Minucius;  uor  was  he  pitchW 
upon  by  Fabius,  but  by  the  people. 
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•everal  of  those  mysterious  books  of  the  Sibyls, 
which  contained  matters  of  great  use  to  the 
■tate  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  some  of  the  prophe- 
cies found  there,  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
circumstaaces  of  those  times:  but  it  was  not 
lawful  to  divulge  them.  However,  in  full  as- 
sembly, he  vowed  to  the  gods  a  ver  sacrum, 
that  is,  all  the  young  which  the  neit  spring 
should  produce,  on  the  mountains,  the  fields, 
the  rivers,  and  meadows  of  Italy,  from  the  goats, 
the  swine,  the  sheep,  and  the  cows.  He  like- 
wise vowed  to  exhibit  the  great  games  in  hon- 
our of  the  gods,  and  to  expend  upon  those 
games  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
sesterces,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  den- 
arii,  and  one  third  of  a  denarius;  which  sum 
in  our  Greek  money  is  eighty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty-three  drachmas  and 
two  oboli.  What  his  reason  might  be  for 
fixing  upon  that  precise  number  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  unless  it  were  on  account  of  the 
perfection  of  the  number  three,  as  being  the  first 
of  odd  numbers,  the  first  of  plurals,  and  con- 
taining in  itself  the  first  differences,  and  the 
first  elements  of  all  numbers. 

Fabius  having  taught  the  people  to  repose 
themselves  on  acts  of  religion,  made  them  more 
easy  as  to  future  events.  For  his  own  part, 
he  placed  all  his  hopes  of  victory  in  himself, 
beheving  that  Heaven  blesses  men  with  suc- 
cess on  account  of  their  virtue  and  prudence  ; 
and  therefore  he  watched  the  motions  of  Han- 
nibal, not  with  a  design  to  give  him  battle,  but, 
by  length  of  time,  to  waste  his  spirit  and  vigour, 
and  gradually  to  destroy  him  by  means  of  his 
superiority  in  men  and  money.  To  secure 
himself  against  the  enemy's  horse,  he  took  care 
to  encamp  above  them  on  high  and  mountainous 
places.  When  they  sat  stUl,  he  did  the  same; 
when  they  were  in  motion,  he  shewed  himself 
Op>on  the  heights,  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
be  obliged  to  fight  against  his  inclination,  and 
yet  near  enough  to  keep  them  in  perpetual 
alarm,  as  if,  amidst  his  arts  to  gain  time,  he 
intended  every  moment  to  give  them  battle. 

These  dilatory  proceedings  exposed  him  to 
contempt  among  the  Romans  in  general,  and 
even  in  his  own  army.  The  enemy  too,  ex- 
cepting Hannibal,  thought  him  a  man  of  no 
spirit.  He  alone  was  sensible  of  the  keenness 
of  Fabius,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  carry  on  the  war,  and  therefore  was 
determined,  if  possible,  either  by  stratagem  or 
force,  to  bring  him  to  battle,  concluding  that 
otherwise  the  Carthaginians  must  be  undone: 
since  they  could  not  decide  the  matter  in  the 
field,  where  they  had  the  advantage,  but  must 
gradually  wear  away  and  be  reduced  to  nothing, 
when  the  dispute  was  only  who  should  be  su- 
perior in  men  and  money.  Hence  it  was  that 
he  exhausted  the  whole  art  of  war,  like  a  skil- 
ful wrestler,  who  watches  every  opportunity  to 
lay  hold  of  his  adverbary.  Sometimes  he  ad- 
vanced and  alarmed  him  with  the  apprehensions 
of  an  attack;  sometimes  by  marching  and  coun- 
termarching he  led  him  trom  piace  to  place, 
hoping  to  draw  him  from  his  plan  of  caution. 
But  as  he  was  fully  jjersuaded  of  its  utility,  he 
kept  immoveably  to  his  resolution.  Minucius, 
his  general  of  horse,  gave  him,  however,  no 
small  trouble,  by  his  unseasonable  courage  and 
beat,  haranguing  the  army,  and  filling  them  with 


a  furious  desire  to  come  to  action,  and  a  ruM 
confidence  of  success.  Thus  the  soldiers  were 
brought  to  despise  Fabius,  and  by  way  of  de- 
rision to  call  him  the  pedagogue  of  Hannibal,* 
while  they  extolled  Alinucius  as  a  great  man, 
and  one  that  acted  up  to  the  dignity  of  Rome. 
This  led  Minucius  to  give  a  freer  scope  to  his 
arrogance  and  pride,  and  to  ridicule  the  dictator 
for  encamping  constantly  upon  the  mountains, 
'V\s  if  he  did  it  on  purpose  that  his  men  might 
more  clearly  behold  Italy  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword."  And  he  asked  the  friends  of  Fa- 
bius, "  Whether  he  intended  to  take  his  army 
•■•)  into  heaven,  as  he  had  bid  adieu  to  the  world 
/elow,  or  whether  he  would  screen  himself  from 
the  enemy  with  clouds  and  fogs.'"  When  the 
dictator's  friends  brought  him  an  account  of 
these  aspersions,  and  exhorted  him  to  wipe 
them  off  by  risking  a  battle,  "  In  that  case," 
said  he,  "  I  should  be  of  a  more  dastardly  spirit 
than  they  represent  me,  if  through  fear  of  insults 
and  reproaches,  I  should  depart  from  my  own 
resolution.  But  to  fear  for  my  country  is  not 
a  disagreeable  fear.  That  man  is  unworthy  of 
such  a  command  as  this,  who  sinks  under  ca- 
lumnies and  slanders,  and  complies  with  the 
humour  of  those  whom  he  ought  to  govern,  and 
whose  folly  and  rashness  it  is  his  duty  to  restrain." 

After  this,  Hannibal  made  a  disagreeable 
mistake.  For  intending  to  lead  his  army  far- 
ther from  Fabius,  and  to  move  into  a  part  of 
the  country  that  would  afford  him  forage,  he 
ordered  the  guides,  immediately  after  supper, 
to  conduct  him  to  the  plains  of  Casinum.f 
They  taking  the  word  wTong,  by  reason  of  hia 
barbarous  pronunciation  of  it,  led  his  forces  to 
the  borders  of  Campania,  near  the  town  of  Ca- 
salium,  through  which  runs  the  river  Lothro- 
nus,  which  the  Romans  call  Vulturnus.  The 
adjacent  country  is  surrounded  with  mountains, 
except  only  a  valley  that  stretches  out  to  the 
sea.  Near  the  sea  the  ground  is  very*  marshy, 
and  full  of  large  banks  of  sand,  by  reason  of 
the  overflowing  of  the  river.  The  sea  is  there 
very  rough  and  the  coast  almoct  impracticable. 

As  soon  as  Hannibal  was  entered  into  thii 
valley,  Fabius  availing  himself  of  his  know 
ledge  of  the  countrj',  seized  the  narrow  outlet, 
and  placed  in  it  a  guard  of  four  thousand  nten. 
The  main  body  of  his  army  he  pasted  to  adTan> 
tage  on  the  surrounding  hills,  and  with  the  light- 
est and  most  active  of  his  troops,  fell  upon  the 
enemy's  rear,  and  put  their  whole  army  in  dis- 
order, and  killed  about  eight  hundred  of  them. 

Hannibal  then  wanted  to  get  clear  of  so  dis- 
advantageous a  situation;  and,  in  revenge  of  the 
mistake  the  guides  had  made,  and  the  danger 

*  For  the  office  rf  a  pedagogue  of  old  was,  (as  the 
name  implies)  to  attend  the  children,  to  carry  then  up 
and  down,  and  conduct  them  home  again. 

t  Hannibal  had  ravaged  Samnium,  plundered  the 
territory  of  Benerentum,  a  Roman  colonv,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tilcsia,  a  city  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines. 
But  finding  that  neither  the  ravaging  of  tnc  country, 
nor  even  the  taking  of  some  cities  could  make  Fabiu* 
quit  his  eminences,  he  resolved  to  make  use  da  strong- 
er bait,  which  was  to  enter  Campania,  the  finest  coun- 
try in  Italy,  and  lay  it  waste  onaer  the  dictator'!  eyes, 
hoping  by  that  means  to  bring  him  to  an  acicn.  Bat 
by  the  mistake  which  Plutarch  mentions,  lui  guides, 
instead  of  conducting  him  to  the  plains  of  Casiaum.lej 
him  into  the  narrow  passes  of  Casilinum,  whi'hdtTJdcs 
Samnium  from  Campania. 
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they  had  brought  him  into,  he  crucified  them 
all.  But  not  knowing  how  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  heights  they  were  masters  of,  and  sen- 
sible besides  of  the  terror  and  confusion  that 
reigned  amongst  his  men,  who  concluded  them- 
selves fallen  into  a  snare,  from  which  there  was 
no  escaping,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 

The  contrivance  was  this.  He  caused  two 
thousand  oxen,  which  he  had  in  his  campv.to 
have  torches  and  dry  bavins  well  fastened  to 
their  horns.  These,  in  the  night,  upon  a  sig- 
nal given,  were  to  be  lighted,  and  the  oxen  to 
be  driven  to  the  mountains,  near  the  narrow 
pass  that  was  guarded  by  the  enemy.  While 
those  that  had  it  in  charge  were  thus  employed, 
he  decaiiiprd,  and  niarched  slowly  forward.  So 
long  as  the  fire  was  moderate,  and  burned  only 
the  torches  and  bavins,  the  oxen  moved  softly 
on,  as  they  were  driven  up  the  hills  ;  and  the 
shepherd  j  and  herdsmen  on  the  adjacent  heights 
took  thcni  lor  an  army  that  marched  in  order 
with  lighted  torches.  But  when  their  horns 
■were  burnt  to  the  roots,  and  the  fire  pierced  to 
the  quick,  terrified  and  mad  with  pain,  they  no 
longer  kept  any  certain  route,  but  ran  up  the 
hills,  with  their  foreheads  and  tails  flaming, 
and  setting  every  thing  on  fire  that  came  in  their 
way.  The  Romans  who  guarded  the  pass  were 
astonished;  for  they  appeared  to  them  like  a 
great  number  of  men  running  up  and  down 
with  torches,  which  scattered  fire  on  every  side. 
In  their  fears,  of  course,  they  concluded,  that 
they  should  be  attacked  and  surrounded  by  the 
enemy;  lor  which  reason  they  quitted  the  pass, 
and  fled  to  the  main  body  in  the  camp.  Imme- 
diately Hannibal's  light-armed  troops  took  pos- 
session of  the  outlet,  and  the  rest  of  his  forces 
inarched  safely  through,loaded  with  a  rich  booty 

Fabius  discovered  the  stratagem  that  same 
night,  for  some  of  the  oxen,  as  they  were 
scattered  about,  fell  into  his  hands:  but,  for 
fear  of  an  ambush  in  the  dark,  he  kept  his  men 
all  night  v.nder  arms  in  the  camp.  At  break  of 
day,  he  j)ursued  the  enemy,  came  up  with  their 
rear,  and  attacked  them  ;  several  skirniislres 
ensued  in  the  difficult  passes  of  the  mountains, 
and  Hannibal's  army  was  put  in  some  disorder, 
until  he  detached  from  his  van  a  body  of  Spa- 
niards, ligiit  and  nimble  men,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  climb  such  heights.  These  falling 
upon  the  lieavy-armed  Romans,  cut  oiT  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them,  and  obliged  Fabius 
to  retire.  Tliis  brought  upon  him  more  con- 
tempt and  calumny  than  ever:  for  having  re- 
nounced open  force,  as  if  he  could  subdue 
Hannibal  by  conduct  and  foresight,  he  appear- 
ed now  to  be  worsted  at  his  own  weapons. 
Hannibal,  to  incensf  the  Romans  still  more 
against  him,  when  he  came  to  his  lands,  order- 
ed them  to  be  spared,  and  set  a  guard  upon 
tliem  to  prevent  the  committing  of  the  least 
injury  then;,  while  he  was  ravaging  all  the 
country  around  him,  and  laying  it  waste  with 
fire.  An  account  of  these  things  being  brought 
to  Rome,  heavy  complaints  were  made  there- 
upon. 'J"he  tribunes  alleged  many  articles  of 
accusation  against  him,  before  the  people, 
chiefly  at  'he  instigation  of  Metilius,  who  had 
no  particular  enmity  to  Fabius,  but  being 
strongly  in  the  interest  of  Minucius,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  horse,  whose  relation  he  was,  he 
thought  by  depressing  Fabius  to  raise  his  friend- 


The  senate,  too,  was  oflendcd,  particularly  wlia 
the  terms  he  had  settled  with  Hannibal  for  the 
ransomiof  prisoners  .  For  it  was  agreed  between 
them,  that  the  priscners  should  be  exchanged, 
man  for  man,  and  that  if  either  of  them  had 
more  than  the  other,  he  should  release  them 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  each  man;* 
and  upon  the  whole  account  there  remained  two 
hundred  and  forty  Romans  unexchanged.  The 
senate  determined  not  to  pay  this  ransom,  and 
blamed  Fabius  as  taking  a  step  that  was  against 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  stale,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  recover  men  wnom  cowardice  had 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

When  Fabius  was  informed  of  the  resent 
ment  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  bore  it  with  in- 
vincible patience;  but  being  in  want  of  money, 
and  not  choosing  to  deceive  Hannibal,  or  to 
abandon  his  countrymen  in  their  distress,  he  sent 
his  son  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  sell  part  of  his 
estate,  and  bring  him  the  money  immediately. 
This  was  punctually  performed  by  his  son,  and 
Fabius  redeemed  the  prisoners,  several  of 
whom  afterwards  offered  to  repay  him,  but  his 
generosity  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  it. 

After  this  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  the 
priests,  to  assist  at  some  of  the  solemn  sacrifices, 
and  therefore  w^as  obliged  to  leave  the  anny  to 
Minucius;  but  he  both  charged  him  as  dictator, 
and  used  many  arguments  and  entreaties  with 
him  as  a  friend,  not  to  come  to  any  kind  of 
action.  The  pains  he  took  were  lost  upon 
Minucius,  for  he  immediately  sought  occasions 
to  fight  the  enemy.  And  observing  one  day  that 
Hannibal  had  sent  out  great  part  of  his  army  to 
forage,  he  attacked  those  that  were  left  behind, 
and  drove  them  within  their  entrenchments, 
killing  great  numbers  of  them,  so  that  they  even 
feared  he  would  storm  their  camp :  and  w  hen 
the  rest  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  were  return- 
ed, he  retreated  without  loss.f  This  success 
added  to  his  temerity,  and  increased  the  ardour 
of  his  soldiers.  The  report  of  it  soon  reached 
Rome,  and  the  advantage  was  represented  as 
much  greater  than  it  really  was.  When  Fabius 
was  informed  of  it,  he  said,  he  dreaded  nothing 
more  than  the  success  of  jyiinncius .  But  the 
people,  mightily  elated  with  the  news,  ran  to 
itie  forum  •)  and  their  tribune  Mitilius  haran- 
gued them  from  the  rostmm,  highly  extolling 
Minucius,  and  accusing  Fabius  now,  not  of 
cowardice  and  want  of  spirit,  but  of  treachery. 
He  endeavoured  also  to  involve  the  principal 
men  in  Rome  in  the  same  crime,  alleging, 
"  That  they  had  originally  brought  the  war  upon 
Italy,  for  the  destruction  of  the  common  people, 
and  had  put  the  commonwealth  under  the  abso- 
lute direction  of  one  man,  who,  by  his  slow 
proceedings,  gave  Hannibal  opportunity  to  ee 
tablish  himself  in  the  country,  and  to  draw  fresh 
forces  from  Carthage,  in  order  to  effect  a  total 
conquest  of  Italy  " 

Fabius  disdained  to  make  any  defence  against 
these  allegations  of  the  tribune;  he  only  de- 
clared that  "He  would  finish  the  sacrifice  and 
other  religious  rites  as  soon  as  possible,  that 

*  Livy  calls  this  argenti  poiulo  Una  et  selihras  in 
militem;  whence  wc  learn  that  the  Roman  pondo,  or 
pound  weight  of  silver,  was  equivalent  to  one  hundred 
Grecian  dracfimas  or  a  mina. 

t  Others  say,  tnat  he  lost  five  thousand  of  his  men, 
and  that  the  enemies  loss  did  not  exceed  liis  by  mor* 
than  a  thousand. 
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he  might  return  to  the  army  and  punish  Minu- 
dus  for  fighting  contrary  to  his  orders."  This 
occasioned  a  great  tumult  among  the  people, 
who  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  IVLnucius. 
For  it  is  in  the  dictator's  power  to  imprison 
and  afflict  capital  punishment  without  form  of 
trial:  and  they  thought  that  the  wrath  of  Fabius 
now  provoked,  though  he  was  naturally  very 
mild  and  patient,  would  prove  heavy  and  im- 
placable. But  fear  kept  them  all  silent,  except 
Metihus,  whose  person,  as  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, could  not  be  touched,  (for  the  tribunes  are 
the  only  officers  of  state  that  retain  their  author- 
ity after  the  appointing  of  a  dictator.)  Metilius 
entreated,  insisted  that  the  people  should  not 
giveuplSIinucius,  to  suffer,  perhaps,  what  Man- 
Das  Torquatus  caused  his  own  son  to  suffer, 
whom  he  beheaded  when  crowned  with  laurel 
for  his  victory ;  but  that  they  should  take  from 
Fabius  his  power  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  leave 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  one  who  was  both  able 
And  willing  to  save  his  country.  The  people, 
though  much  affected  with  this  speech,  did  not 
venture  to  divest  Fabius  of  the  dictatorship, 
notwithstanding  the  odium  he  had  incurred,  but 
decreed  that  Minucius  should  share  the  com- 
mand with  him,  and  have  equal  authoritj'  in  con- 
ducting the  war,  a  thing  never  before  practised 
in  Rome.  There  was,  however,  another  instance 
of  it  soon  after  upon  the  unfortunate  action  of 
Cannae :  for  Marcus  Junius  the  dictator  being 
then  in  the  field,  they  created  another  dictator, 
Fabius  Buteo,  to  fill  up  the  senate,  many  of 
whose  members  were  slain  in  that  battle.  There 
was  this  difference,  indeed,  that  Buteo  had  no 
Booner  enrolled  the  new  senators,  than  he  dis- 
missed his  Victors  and  the  rest  of  his  retinue,  and 
mixed  ^vith  the  crowd,  stopping  some  time  in 
^ejbrum  about  his  own  affairs  as  a  private  man. 

When  the  people  had  thus  invested  Minu- 
cius with  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  dictator, 
they  thought  they  should  find  Fabius  extremely 
humbled  and  dejected;  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  they  knew  not  the  man.  For  he  did  not 
reckon  their  mistake  any  unhappiness  to  him; 
but  as  Diogenes,  the  philosopher,  when  one 
said,  "They  deride  you,"  answered  well,  "But 
I  am  not  derided;"  accounting  those  only  to  be 
ridiculed,  who  feel  the  ridicule  and  are  discom- 
posed at  it;  so  Fabius  bore  without  emotion 
&U  that  happened  to  himself,  herein  confirming 
that  piosition  in  philosophy,  which  affirms  that 
a  wise  and  good  man  can  suffer  no  disgrace. 
But  he  was  under  no  small  concern  for  the  pub- 
lic, on  account  of  the  unadvised  proceedings 
of  the  people,  who  had  put  it  in  the  power  of 
a  rash  man  to  indulge  his  indiscreet  ambition 
for  military  distinction.  And  apprehensive  that 
Minucius,  infatuated  with  ambition,  might  take 
some  fatal  step,  he  left  Rome  very  privately. 

Uf)on  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  found  the 
arrogance  of  Mnucius  grown  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Fabius, 
therefore,  refused  to  comply  with  his  demand 
of  having  the  army  under  his  orders  every  other 
day,  and,  instead  of  that,  divided  the  forces 
with  him,  choosing  rather  to  have  the  full  com- 
mand of  a  part,  than  the  direction  of  the  whole 
by  turns.  He  therefore  took  the  first  and 
fourth  leeions  himself,  leaving  the  second  and 
third  to  Minucius;  and  the  confederate  forces 
were  likewise  equally  divided. 


Minucius  valued  himself  highly  upon  this, 
that  the  power  of  the  greatest  and  most  arbi- 
trary office  in  the  state  was  controlled  and  re- 
duced for  his  sake.  But  Fabius  put  him  in 
mind,  "That  it  was  not  Fabius  whom  he  had 
to  contend  with,  but  Hannibal:  that  if  he 
would,  notwithstanding,  consider  his  colleague 
as  his  rival,  he  must  take  care  lest  he  who  had 
80  successfully  carried  his  point  with  the  peo- 
ple, should  one  day  appear  to  have  their  safety 
and  interest  less  at  heart  than  the  man,  who 
had  been  so  ill  treated  by  them."  Minucius 
considering  this  as  the  effect  of  an  old  man's 
pique,  and  taking  the  troops  that  fell  to  his  lot, 
marked  out  a  separate  camp  for  them.*  Han 
nibal  was  well  informed  of  all  that  had  passed, 
and  watched  his  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

There  was  a  hill  betwixt  him  and  the  enemy, 
not  difficult  to  take  possession  of,  which  yet 
would  afford  an  army  a  very  safe  and  commo- 
dious post.  The  ground  about  it,  at  a  dis- 
tance, seemed  quite  level  and  plain,  though 
there  were  in  it  several  ditches  and  hollows: 
and  therefore,  though  he  might  privately  have 
seized  that  post  with  ease,  yet  he  left  it  as  a 
bait  to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  engagement. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  IVIinucius  parted  from 
Fabius,  he  took  an  opportunity  in  the  night  to 
place  a  numberf  of  men  in  those  ditches  and 
hollows:  and  early  in  the  morning  he  openly 
sent  out  a  small  party,  as  if  designed  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  hill,  but  really  to 
draw  Minucius  to  dispute  it  with  them.  The 
event  answered  his  expectation.  For  Minu- 
cius sent  out  his  light-armed  troops  first,  then 
the  cavalry,  and  at  last,  when  he  saw  Hanni- 
bal send  reinforcements  to  his  men  upon  the 
hill,  he  marched  out  with  all  his  forces  in  order 
of  battle,  and  attacked  with  great  vigour  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  marking  out  a  camp 
upon  the  hill.  The  fortune  of  the  day  wa« 
doubtful,  until  Hannibal,  perceiving  that  thd 
enemy  had  fallen  into  the  snare,  and  that  their 
rear  was  open  to  the  ambuscade,  instantly  gave 
the  signal.  Hereupon,  his  men  rushed  out  ob 
all  sides,  and  advancing  with  loud  shouts,  and 
cutting  in  pieces  the  hindmost  ranks,  they  put 
the  Romans  in  disorder  and  terror  inexpressible. 
Even  the  spirit  of  iVIinucius  began  to  shrink; 
and  he  looked  first  upon  one  officer  and  then 
upon  another,  but  not  one  of  them  durst  stand 
his  ground;  they  all  betook  themselves  to  flight) 
and  the  flight  itself  proved  fatal.  For  the  Numi 
dians,  now  victorious,  galloped  round  the  plain, 
and  killed  those  whom  they  found  dispersed. 

Fabius  was  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  his 
countrymen.  Foreseeing  what  would  happen, 
he  kept  his  forces  under  arms,  and  took  care 
to  be  informed  how  the  action  went  on:  nor 
did  he  trust  to  the  reports  of  others,  but  he 
himself  looked  out  from  an  eminence  not  far 
from  his  camp.  When  he  saw  the  army  of  his 
colleague  surrounded  and  broken,  and  the  cry 
reached  him,  not  like  that  of  men  standing  the 
charge,  but  of  persons  flying  in  great  dismay ,J 
he  smote  upon  his  thigh,  and  with  a  deep  sigh 

*  About  fifteen  hundred  paces  from  Fabiur. 

\  Five  hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  foe*.  Poylb, 

\  Homer  mentions  the  custom  of  smiling  jpon  tht 

thigh  in  time  of  trouble ;  and  we  learu  from  Script  ve 

that  it  was  practised  in  the  EisU 
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Baid  to  his  friends  about  him,  "Ye  gods !  how 
much  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  yet  later  than 
his  indiscreet  proceedings  required,  has  Minu- 
cius  ruined  himself  I"  Then,  having  command- 
ed the  standard-bearers  to  advance,  and  the 
whole  army  to  follow,  he  addressed  them  in 
these  words:  "Now,  my  brave  soldiers,  if  any 
one  has  a  regard  for  Marcus  Minucius,  let  him 
exert  himself;  for  he  deserves  assistance  for  his 
valour,  and  the  love  he  bears  his  country.  If, 
in  his  haste  to  drive  out  the  enemy,  he  has 
committed  any  error,  this  is  not  a  time  to  find 
fault  with  him." 

The  first  sight  of  Fabius  frightened  away 
the  Numidians,  who  were  picking  up  strag- 
glers in  the  field.  Then  he  attacked  those  who 
were  charging  the  Romans  in  the  rear.  Such 
as  made  resistance  he  slew:  but  the  greatest 
part  retreated  to  their  own  army,  before  the 
communication  was  cut  off,  lest  they  should 
themselves  be  surrounded  in  their  turn.  Han- 
nibal seeing  this  change  of  fortune,  and  finding 
that  Fabius  pushed  on  through  the  hottest  of 
the  battle,  with  a  vigour  above  his  years,  to 
come  up  to  Minucius  upon  the  hill,  put  an  end 
to  the  dispute,  and  having  sounded  a  retreat, 
retired  into  his  camp.  The  Romans,  on  their 
part,  were  not  sorry  when  the  action  was  over. 
Hannibal,  as  he  was  drawing  off,  is  reported 
to  have  said  smartly  to  those  that  were  by, 
"Did  not  I  often  tell  you,  that  this  cloud  would 
one  day  burst  upon  us  from  the  mountains, 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  storm?" 

After  the  battle,  Fabius  having  collected  the 
spoils  of  such  Carthaginians  as  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  returned  to  his  post;  nor  did  he 
let  fall  one  haughty  or  angry  word  against  his 
colleague.  As  for  Minucius,  having  called  his 
men  together,  he  thus  expressed  himself: 
"Friends  and  fellow-soldiers!  not  to  err  at  all 
in  the  management  of  great  affairs,  is  above 
the  wisdom  of  men:  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  pru- 
dent and  good  man,  to  learn,  from  his  errors 
and  miscarriages,  to  correct  himself  for  the  fu- 
ture. For  my  part,  I  confess,  that  though  for- 
tune has  frowned  upon  me  a  little,  I  have  much 
to  thank  her  for.  For  what  I  could  not  be 
brought  to  be  sensible  of  in  so  long  a  time,  I 
have  learned  in  the  small  compass  of  one  day, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  command,  but  have  need 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  another;  and  from 
this  moment  I  bid  adieu  to  the  ambition  of  get- 
ting the  better  of  a  man  whom  it  is  an  honour 
to  be  foiled  by.  In  all  other  respects,  the  dic- 
tator shall  be  your  commander;  but  in  the  due 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  him,  I  will  be  your 
leader  still,  by  being  the  first  to  shew  an  ex- 
ample of  obedience  and  submission." 

He  then  ordered  the  ensigns  to  advance  with 
the  eagles,  and  the  troops  to  follow,  himself 
marching  at  their  head  to  the  camp  of  Fabius. 
Being  admitted,  he  went  directly  to  his  tent. 
The  whole  army  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
event.  When  Fabius  came  out,  Minucius  fixed 
his  standard  before  him,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
saluted  him  by  the  name  of  Father;  at  the 
same  time  his  soldiers  i^alled  those  of  Fabius 
their  Patrons:  an  appellation  which  freedmen 
give  to  those  that  enfranchise  them.  These  re- 
spects being  paid,  and  silence  taking  place, 
Minucius  thus  addressed  himself  to  the  dicta- 
tor:   "You  have  this    day,  Fabius,  obtained 


two  victones:  one  over  the  enemy  by  your  val- 
our, the  other  over  your  collecgue  by  your 
prudence  and  humanity.  By  the  former  you 
saved  us,  by  the  latter  you  have  instructed  us* 
and  Hannibal's  victory  over  us  is  not  more  dis- 
graceful than  yours  is  honourable  and  salutary 
to  us.  I  call  you  Father,  not  knowing  a  more 
honourable  name,  and  am  more  indebted  to 
you  than  to  my  real  father.  To  him  I  owe  my 
being,  but  to  you  tne  preservation  of  my  Ufe, 
and  the  lives  of  all  these  brave  men."  After 
this,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Fabius, 
and  the  soldiers  of  each  army  embraced  one 
another,  with  every  expression  of  tenderness, 
and  with  tears  of  joy. 

Not  long  after  this,  Fabius  laid  down  the  dic- 
tatorship, and  consuls  were  created.*  The  first 
of  these  kept  to  the  plan  which  Fabius  had  laid 
down.  He  took  care  not  to  come  to  a  pitched 
battle  with  Hannibal,  but  sent  succours  to  the 
allies  of  Rome,  and  prevented  any  revolt  in 
their  cities.  But  when  Terentius  Varro,t  a  man 
of  obscure  birth,  and  remarkable  only  for  his 
temerity  and  servile  complaisance  to  the  peo- 
ple, rose  to  the  consulship,  it  soon  appeared 
that  his  boldness  and  inexperience  would  bring 
him  to  risk  the  very  being  of  the  commonwealth. 
For  he  loudly  insisted  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  that  the  war  stood  still  whilst  it  was 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Fabii;  but,  for  his 
part,  he  would  take  but  one  day  to  get  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  beat  him.  With  these  prom- 
ises he  so  prevailed  on  the  multitude,  that  he 
raised  greater  forces  than  Rome  had  ever  had 
on  foot  before,  in  her  most  dangerous  warsj 
for  he  mustererij  no  fewer  than  eighty-eight 
thousand  men.  Hereupon,  Fabius,  and  other 
wise  and  experienced  persons  among  the  Ro- 
mans were  greatly  alarmed;  because  they  saw 
no  resource  for  the  state,  if  such  a  number  of 
their  youth  should  be  cut  off.  They  address- 
ed themselves,  therefore,  to  the  other  consul, 
Paulus  ^milius,  a  man  of  great  experience 
in  war,  but  disagreeable  to  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  afraid  of  them,  for  they  had  for- 
merly set  a  considerable  fine  upon  him.  Fa- 
bius, however,  encouraged  him  to  withstand 
the  temerity  of  his  colleague,  telling  him, 
"That  the  dispute  he  had  to  support  for  his 
country  was  not  so  much  with  Hannibal  as 
with  Varro.  The  latter,"  said  he,  "will 
hasten  to  an  engagement,§  because  he  knows 

*  According  to  Livy,  Fabius,  after  the  sii  months 
of  his  dictatorship  were  expired,  resigned  the  army 
to  the  consuls  of  that  year,  Servilius  and  AUilius ;  the 
latter  having  been  appointed  in  th*  room  of  Flaminius, 
who  was  killed  in  battle.  But  Plutarch  follows  Po 
lybius,  who  says,  that  as  the  time  for  the  election  of 
new  consuls  approached,  the  Romans  named  L.  2E.mi\ 
ius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro  consuls,  aftfr  which 
the  dictators  resigned  their  charge. 

t  Varro  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  had  followed 
his  father's  profession  in  his  youth  ;  but,  growing  rich, 
he  had  forsaken  that  mean  calling ;  and,  Dy  the  layout 
of  the  people,  procured  by  supporting  the  most  turbu- 
lent of  their  tribunes,  he  obtained  the  consulate. 

\  It  was  usual  for  the  Romans  to  muster  every  year 
four  legions,  which  consisting,  in  difficult  times,  each 
of  five  thousand  Roman  foot  and  three  hundred  horse, 
and  a  battalion  of  Latins  equal  to  that  number,  amount- 
ed in  the  whole  to  42,400.  But  this  year,  instead  of 
four  legions,  they  raised  eight. 

ij  The  best  dependance  of  Varro  was,  undoubtedly, 
to  prolong  the  war,  that  Hannibal,  who  was  already 
weakened,  might  wear  himself  out  by  degrees  ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  it  was  Hannibal't  business  to  fight 
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not  his  own  strength;  and  the  former,  because 
he  knows  his  own  weakness.  But,  believe 
me,  ^milius,  I  deserve  more  attention  than 
Varro,  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Hannibal; 
and  I  do  assure  you,  that  if  the  Romans  come 
to  no  battle  with  him  this  year,  he  will  either 
be  undone  by  liis  stay  in  Italy,  or  else  be 
obliged  to  quit  it.  Even  now,  when  he  seems 
to  be  victorious,  and  to  carry  all  before  him, 
not  one  of  his  enemies  has  quitted  the  Roman 
interest,  and  not  a  third  part  of  the  forces  re- 
mains which  he  brought  from  home  with  him." 
To  this  ^milius  is  said  to  have  answered, 
"  My  friend,  when  I  consider  myself  only,  I 
conclude  it  better  for  me  to  fall  upon  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy,  than  by  the  sentence 
of  my  own  countrymen.  However,  since  the 
Btate  of  public  anairs  is  so  critical,  I  will 
endeavour  to  approve  myself  a  good  general, 
and  had  rather  appear  such  to  you,  than  to  all 
who  oppose  you,  and  who  would  draw  me, 
willing  or  unwilling,  to  their  party."  With 
iiesc  sentiments  JKmilius  began  his  operations. 

But  Varro,  having  brought  his  colleague  to 
agree*  that  they  should  command  alternately 
each  his  day,  when  his  turn  came,  took  post 
over  against  Hannibal,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aufidus,  near  the  village  of  Cannae.f  As  soon 
as  it  was  light,  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle, 
which  is  a  red  mantle  set  up  over  the  general's 
tent.  The  Carthaginians  were  a  little  dis- 
fieartened  at  first,  when  they  saw  how  daring 
the  consul  was,  and  that  the  army  was  more 
than  twice  their  number.  But  Hannibal  having 
ordered  them  to  arm,  himself,  with  a  few  others, 
rode  up  to  an  eminence,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
enemy  now  drawn  up  for  battle.  One  Gisco 
that  accompanied  him,  a  man  of  his  own  rank, 
happening  to  say  "  The  numbers  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  him  surprising."  Hannibal  re- 
phed  with  a  serious  countenance,  "  There  is 
another  thing  which  has  escaped  your  observa- 
tion, much  more  surprising  than  that."  Upon 
his  asking  what  it  was,  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  that 
among  such  numbers  not  one  of  them  is  named 
Gisco."  The  whole  company  were  diverted 
with  the  humour  of  his  observations:  and  as 
fcey  returned  to  the  camp,  they  told  the  jest 
k)  those  they  met,  so  that  the  laugh  became 
universal.  At  sight  of  this  the  Carthaginians 
took  courage,  thinking  it  must  proceed  from 
the  great  contempt  in  which  their  general  held 
the  Romans,  that  he  could  jest  and  laugh  in 
the  face  of  danger. 

In  this  battle  Hannibal  gave  great  proofs  of 
generalship.  In  the  first  place,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  to  post  his  men  with 
their  backs  to  tlie  wind,  which  was  then  very 
violent  and  scorching,  and  drove  from  the 
dry  plains,  over  the  heads  of  the  Carthaginians, 
clouds  of  sand  and  dust  into  the  eyes  and 

*  It  waa  a  fixed  rule  -wilh  the  Romans,  that  the  con- 
luls,  when  they  went  upon  the  same  service,  should 
B8TC  the  command  of  the  army  by  turns. 

f  Cannx,  according  to  Liry,  Appian,  and  Florus, 
was  only  a  poor  Tillage,  which  afterwards  became  fa- 
mous on  account  of  the  battle  fought  near  it;  but  Po- 
lybfus,  who  lived  near  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  styles  Caunse  a  city;  and  adds,  that  it  had  been 
razed  a  year  before  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army. 
Silius  ItaJicus  agrees  with  Polybius.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt ;  for  Pliny  ranks  it  among  the  cities  of  Apula. 
The  ruins  of  Cauux  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  territory 
of  Ban. 


nostrils  of  the  Romans,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  turn  away  their  faces  and  break 
their  ranks.  In  the  next  place,  his  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  superior  art.  He  placed  the 
flower  of  them  in  the  wings,  and  those  upon 
whom  he  had  less  dependance  in  the  main 
corps,  which  was  considerably  more  advanced 
than  the  wings.  Then  he  commanded  those  in 
the  wings,  that  when  the  enemy  had  charged  and 
vigorously  pushed  that  advanced  body,  which 
he  knew  would  give  way,  and  open  a  passage 
for  them  to  the  very  centre,  and  when  the  Ro- 
mans by  this  means  should  be  far  enough  cn« 
gaged  within  the  two  wings,  they  should  both 
on  the  right  and  left  take  them  in  flank,  and 
endeavour  to  surround  them.*  This  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  great  carnage  that  follow* 
ed.  For  the  enemy  pressing  upon  Hannibal's 
front,  which  gave  ground,  the  form  of  his  army 
was  changed  into  a  hall-moon ;  and  the  officers 
of  the  select  troops  caused  the  two  points  of 
the  wings  to  join  behind  the  Romans.  Thus 
they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  all  sides;  an  incredible  slaughter 
followed;  nor  did  any  escape  but  the  few  that 
retreated  before  the  main  body  was  enclosed. 

It  is  also  said,  that  a  strange  and  fatal  acci- 
dent happened  to  the  Roman  cavalry.  For  the 
horse  which  JEmilius  rode  having  received 
some  hurt,  threw  him;  and  those  about  him 
alighting  to  assist  and  defend  the  consul  on  foot, 
the  rest  of  the  cavalry  seeing  this,  and  taking 
it  for  a  signal  for  them  to  do  the  same,  all 
quitted  their  horses,  and  charged  on  foot.  At 
sight  of  this,  Hannibal  said,  "  This  pleases  me 
better  than  if  they  had  been  delivered  to  me 
bound  hand  and  foot."  But  the  particulars 
may  be  found  at  large  in  the  historians  who 
have  described  this  battle. 

As  to  the  consuls,  Varro  escaped  with  a  few 
horse  to  Venutia;  and  .Xmilius,  covered  with 
darts  which  stuck  in  his  wounds,  sat  down  in 
anguish  and  despair,  waiting  for  the  enemy  to 
despatch  him.  His  head  and  his  face  were  so 
disfigured  and  stained  with  blood,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  know  him;  even  his  friends  and 
servants  passed  by  him  without  stopping.  At 
last,  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a  young  man  of  a  pa- 
trician family,  perceiving  who  he  was,  dis- 
mounted, and  entreated  him  to  take  his  horse, 
and  save  himself  for  the  commonwealth,  which 
had  then  more  occasion  than  ever  for  so  good 
a  consul.  But  nothing  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  accept  of  the  offer;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  young  man's  tears,  he  obliged  him  to  mount 
his  horse  again.  Then  rising  up,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  "  Tell  Fabius  Maximus," 
said  he,  "and,  Lentulus,  do  you  yourself  be 
witness,  that  Paulus  .Xmilius  followed  his 
directions  to  the  last,  and  did  not  deviate  in 
the  least  from  the  plan  agreed  upon  between 
them,  but  was  first  overcome  by  Varro,  and 
then  by  Haiinibal."  Having  despatched  Len- 
tulus with  this  commission,  he  rushed  among 
the  enemy's  swords,  and  was  slain.  Fifty 
thousand  Romars  arc  said  to  have  fallen  in 
this  battle,!  and  four  thousand  to  have  been 

*  Five  hundred  IVumidians  pretended  to  desert  to 
the  Romans ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  turned  against 
them,  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 

t  According  to  Livy,  there  were  killed  of  the  Ro 
mans  only  forty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  seve» 
hundred  horse.    Polybiui  Bays,  that  seventy  thounnA 
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iaken  prisoners,  besides  ten  thousand  that  were 
taken  after  the  battle  in  both  the  camps. 

After  this  great  success,  Hannibal's  friends 
advised  him  to  pursue  his  fortune,  and  to  enter 
Rome  along  witn  the  fugitives,  assuring  him 
that  in  five  days  he  might  sup  in  the  Capitol. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  his  reason  was 
for  not  taking  this  step.  Most  probably  some 
deity  opposed  it,  and  therefore  inspired  him 
with  this  hesitation  and  timidity.  On  this  ac- 
count it  was  that  a  Carthaginian,  named  Barca, 
said  to  him  with  some  heat,  "  Hannibal,  you 
know  how  to  gain  a  victory,  but  not  how  to 
use  it."* 

The  battle  of  Cannae,  however,  made  such 
an  alteration  fa  his  affairs,  that  though  before 
it  he  had  neitrfer  town,  nor  magazine,  nor  port 
in  Italy,  but,  without  any  regular  supplies  for 
the  war,  subsisted  his  army  by  rapine,  and  for 
that  purpose  moved  them,  like  a  great  band  of 
robbers,  from  place  to  place,  yet  then  he  be- 
came master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy.  Its 
best  provinces  and  towns  voluntarily  submitted 
to  him,  and  Capua  itself,  the  most  respectable 
city  after  Rome,  threw  its  weight  into  his 
ecale. 

In  this  case  it  appeared  that  great  misfor- 
tunes are  not  only,  what  Euripides  calls  them, 
a  trial  of  the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  but  of  the 
capacity  and  conduct  of  a  general.  For  the 
proceedings  of  Fabius,  which  before  this  battle 
were  deemed  cold  and  timid,  then  appeared 
to  be  directed  by  counsels  more  than  human, 
to  be  indeed  the  dictates  of  a  divine  wisdom, 
which  penetrated  into  futurity  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, and  foresaw  what  seemed  incredible  to 
the  very  persons  who  experienced  it.  In  him, 
therefore,  Rome  places  her  last  hope;  his 
judgment  is  the  temple,  the  altar,  to  which  she 
flies  for  refuge,  believing  that  to  liis  prudence 
it  was  chiefly  owing  that  she  still  held  up  her 
head,  and  that  her  children  were  not  dispers- 
ed, as  when  she  was  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
For  he,  who  in  times  of  apparent  security, 
«eemed  to  be  deficient  in  confidence  and  reso- 
lution, now,  when  all  abandoned  themselves  to 
Inexpressible    sorrow    and    helpless    despair. 


were  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  did  not 
amount  to  six  thousand. 

When  the  Carthaginians  were  stripping  the  dead, 
»nioii?  other  moving  objects,  they  found,  to  their  great 
Surprise,  a  Numidian  yet  alive,  lying  under  the  dead 
body  of  a  Roman,  who  had  thrown  himself  headlong 
on  his  enemy,  and  beat  him  down ;  but  being  no  longer 
able  to  make  use  of  his  weapons,  because  he  had  lost 
his  hands,  had  tornoffthe  nose  andearsof  the  IVumid- 
lan  with  his  teeth,  and  in  that  fit  of  rag*  expired. 

*  Zonarus  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  himself  afterwards 
acknowledged  his  mistake  in  not  pursunig  that  day's 
»uccess,  and  used  often  to  cry  out,  O  Cannse  !  Canna; ! 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  pleaded  in  defence 
of  Hannibal,  that  the  advantages  he  had  gained  were 
chiefly  owing  to  his  cavalry,  who  could  not  act  in  a 
»iege  :  Tliat  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  all  bred  up 
to  arms  from  their  infancy;  would  use  their  utmost 
efforts  in  defence  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  domestic  gods ;  and,  when  sheltered  by  walls  and 
ramparls,  would  probably  be  invincible  :  that  they  had 
as  many  generals  as  senators  ;  that  no  one  nation  of 
taly  had  yet  declared  for  him,  and  he  might  judge  i( 
necessary  to  gain  some  of  them  before  he  attempted 
the  capital :  and  lastly,  that  if  he  had  attempted  the 
capital  first,  and  without  success,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  gnin  any  one  nation  or  city. 


alone  walked  about  the  city  with  a  caiin 
and  easy  pace,  with  a  firm  countenance,  a  mild 
and  gracious  address,  checking  their  effemi- 
nate lamentations,  and  preventing  them  from 
assembling  in  public  to  bewail  their  common 
distress.  He  caused  the  senate  to  meet;  he 
encouraged  the  magistrates,  himself  being  the 
soul  of  their  body,  for  all  waited  his  motion, 
and  were  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  He 
placed  a  guard  at  the  gates,  to  hinder  such  of 
the  people  as  were  inchned  to  fly,  from  quit- 
ting the  city.  He  fixed  both  the  place  and 
time  for  mourning,  allowed  thirty  days  for  that 
purpose  in  a  man's  own  house,  and  no  more 
for  the  city  in  general.  And  as  the  feast  of 
Ceres  fell  within  that  time,  it  was  thought  bet- 
ter entirely  to  omit  the  solemnity,  than  by  the 
small  numbers  and  the  melancholy  looks  of 
those  that  should  attend  it,  to  discover  the 
greatness  of  their  loss  :*  for  the  worship  most 
acceptable  to  the  gods  is  that  which  oomea 
from  cheerful  hearts.  Indeed,  whatever  the 
augurs  ordered  for  propitiating  the  divine 
powers,  and  averting  inauspicious  omens,  was 
carefully  performed.  For  Fabius  Pictor,  the 
near  relation  of  Fabius  Maximus,  was  sent  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi;  and  of  the  two 
vestals  who  were  then  found  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  their  vow  of  chastity,  one  was  burned  alive, 
according  to  custom,  and  the  other  died  by  her 
own  hand. 

But  what  most  deserves  to  be  admired,  is 
the  magnanimity  and  temper  of  the  Romans, 
when  the  consul  Varro  returned  after  his  de- 
feat,! rnuch  humbled  and  very  melancholy,  as 
one  who  had  occasioned  the  greatest  calamity 
and  dtsgrace  imaginable  to  the  republic.  The 
whole  senate  and  people  went  to  welcome  him 
at  the  gates;  and  when  silence  was  command- 
ed, the  magistrates  and  principal  senators, 
amongst  whom  was  Fabius,  commended  him 
for  not  giving  up  the  circumstances  of  the 
state  as  desperate  after  so  great  a  misfortune, 
but  returning  to  take  upon  him  the  administra- 
tion, and  to  make  what  advantage  he  could 
for  his  country  of  the  laws  and  citizens,  as  not 
being  utterly  lost  and  ruined. 

When  they  found  that  Hannibal,  after  the 
battle,  instead  of  marching  to  Rome,  turned  to 
another  part  of  Italy,  they  took  courage,  and 
sent  their  armies  and  generals  into  the  field. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  were  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus and  Claudius  Marcellus,  men  distinguished 
by  characters  almost  entirely  opposite.  Mar- 
cellus (as  we  have  mentioned  in  his  life,)  was 
a  man  of  a  buoyant  and  animated  valour,  je 
markably  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons, 

*  This  was  not  the  real  cause  of  deferring  the  festi- 
val, but  that  which  Plutarch  hints  at  just  after,  viz. 
because  it  was  unlawful  for  persons  in  mourning  to 
celebrate  it ;  and  at  that  time  there  was  not  one  ma- 
tron in  Rome  who  was  not  in  mourning.  In  fact,  the 
feast  was  not  entirely  omitted,  but  kept  as  soon  as  the 
mourning  was  expired. 

f  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us  (lib.  iii.  c.  6.)  that  the 
senate  and  people  offered  Varro  the  dictatorship,  which 
he  refused,  and  by  his  modest  refusal  wiped  off,  in 
some  measure,  the  shame  of  his  former  behaviour. 
Thus  the  Romans,  by  treating  their  commanders  with 
humanity,  lessened  the  disgrace  of  their  being  van- 
quished or  discharged ;  while  the  Carthaginians  con- 
demned their  generals  to  cruel  deaths  upon  their  being 
I  overcome,  though  it  wa^  often  without  Ineir  own  faulu 
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and  naturally  enterprising;  such  an  one,  in 
Bhort,  as  Homer  calls  lofty  in  heart,  in  courage 
fierce,  in  war  delighting.  So  intrepid  a  general 
was  very  fit  to  be  opposed  to  an  enemy  as  dar- 
ing IS  himself,  to  restore  the  courage  and  spir- 
ts of  the  Romans,  by  some  vigorous  stroke  in 
Ihe  first  engagements.  As  for  Fabius,  he  kept 
to  his  first  sentiments,  and  hoped,  that  if  he  only 
followed  Flannibal  close,  without  fighting  him, 
he  and  his  army  would  wear  themselves  out, 
and  lose  their  warlike  vigour,  just  as  a  wrestler 
does,  who  keeps  continually  in  the  ring,  and  al- 
lows himself  no  repose,  to  recruit  his  strength 
after  excessive  fatigues.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
Romans  (as  Posidonius  tells  us,)  called  Fabius 
their  shield,  and  Marcellus  their  sword,  and 
used  to  say,  that  the  steadiness  and  caution  of 
the  one,  mixed  with  the  vivacity  and  boldness 
of  the  other,  made  a  compound  very  salutary  to 
Rome.  Hannibal,  therefore,  often  meeting 
Marcellus,  whose  motions  were  like  those  of  a 
torrent,  found  his  forces  broken  and  diminish- 
ed; and  by  Fabius,  who  moved  with  a  silent 
but  constant  stream,  he  was  undermined  and 
insensibly  weakened.  Such,  at  length,  was  the 
extremity  he  was  reduced  to,  that  he  was  tired 
of  fighting  Marcellus,  and  afraid  of  Fabius. 
And  these  were  the  persons  he  had  generally 
to  do  with  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
as  pntors,  consuls,  or  proconsuls:  for  each  of 
them  was,  five  times  consul.  It  is  true,  Mar- 
cellus, in  his  fifth  consulate  was  drawn  into  his 
fnares,  and  killed  by  means  of  an  ambuscade. 
Hannibal  often  made  the  like  attempts  upon 
Fabius,  exerting  all  his  arts  and  stratagems, 
but  without  effect.  Once  only  he  deceived  him, 
and  had  nearly  led  him  into  a  fatal  error.  He 
foiled  letters  to  him,  as  from  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Metapontum,  offcringto  deliver  up 
the  city  to  him,  and  assuring  him  that  those 
who  had  taken  this  resolution,  only  waited  till 
he  appeared  before  it.  Fabius  giving  credit  to 
these  letters,  ordered  a  party  to  be  ready,  in- 
tending to  march  thither  in  the  night;  but  find- 
ing the  auspices  unpromising,  he  altered  his 
design,  and  soon  at\er  discovered  that  the 
letters  were  forged  by  an  artirice  of  Hanni- 
bal's, and  that  he  was  lying  in  ambush  for  him 
near  the  town.  But  this  perhaps  may  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  gods. 

Fabius  was  persuaded  that  it  was  better  to 
keep  the  cities  from  revolting,  and  to  prevent 
any  commotions  among  the  allies,  by  affability 
and  mildness,  than  to  entertain  every  suspicion, 
or  to  use  severity  against  those  whom  he  did 
suspect.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that  being  in- 
formed, that  a  certain  Marcian  in  his  army,* 
who  was  a  man  not  inferior  in  courage  or  fam- 
ily to  any  among  the  allies,  solicited  some  of 
his  men  to  desert^  he  did  not  treat  him  harshly, 
but  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  too  much 
neglected;  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  now  perfectly  sensible  how  much  his  offi- 
cers had  been  to  blame  in  distributing  honours 
more  out  of  favour  than  regard  to  merit:  and 
that  for  the  future  he  should  take  it  ill  if  he  did 
not  apply  to  him  when  he  had  any  request  to 
make.  This  was  followed  with  a  present  of  a 
war  horse,  and  with  other  marks  of  honour ; 

•  Livy  tells  this  story  of  Marcellus,  which  Plutarch 
Mre  applies  to  Fabiua. 


and  from  that  time  the  man  behaved  with  great 
fidelity  and  zeal  for  the  service.  Fabius  thought 
it  hard,  that,  while  those  who  breed  dogs  and 
horses,  soften  their  stubborn  tempers,  and  bring 
down  their  fierce  spirits  by  care  and  kindness, 
rather  than  with  whips  and  chains,  he  who  has 
the  command  of  men  should  not  endeavour  to 
correct  their  errors  by  gentleness  and  good 
ncss,  but  treat  them  even  in  a  harsher  and 
more  violent  manner  than  gardeners  do  the 
wild  fig-trees,  wild  pears  and  olives,  whose  na- 
ture they  subdue  by  cultivation,  and  which,  by 
that  means,  they  bring  to  produce  very  agreea- 
ble fruit. 

Another  time,  some  of  his  officers  informed 
him,  that  one  of  his  soldiers,  a  native  of  Luca- 
nia,  often  quitted  his  post,  and  rambled  out  of 
the  camp.  Upon  this  report,  he  asked  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was  in  other  respects;  and 
they  all  declared  it  was  not  easy  to  find  so  good 
a  soldier,  doing  him  the  justice  to  mentloa 
several  extraordinary  instances  of  his  valour. 
On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  irregular- 
ity, he  found  that  the  man  was  passionately  in 
love,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  young 
woman,  he  ventured  out  of  the  camp,  and  took 
a  long  and  dangerous  journey  every  night 
Hereupon  Fabius  gave  orders  to  some  of  his 
men  to  find  out  the  woman,  and  convey  hei 
into  his  own  tent,  but  took  care  that  the  Lu- 
canian  should  not  know  it.  Then  he  sent  for 
him,  and  taking  him  aside,  spoke  to  him  as 
follows:  "I  very  well  know,  that  you  have  lain 
many  nights  out  of  the  camp,  in  breach  of  the 
Roman  discipline  and  laws;  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  past  services.  In  con- 
sideration of  them,  I  forgive  your  present 
crime;  but,  for  the  future,  I  will  give  you  in 
charge  to  a  person  who  shall  be  answerable  for 
you."  "While  the  soldier  stood  much  amazed, 
Fa'nius  produced  the  woman,  and  putting  her 
in  his  hands,  thus  expressed  himself:  "This  ia 
the  person  who  engages  for  you,  that  you  will 
remain  in  camp;  and  now  we  shall  see  wheth- 
er there  was  not  some  traitorous  design  which 
drew  you  out,  and  which  you  made  the  love  of 
this  woman  a  cloak  for."  Such  is  the  account 
we  have  of  this  affair. 

By  means  of  another  love  affair,  Fabius  re- 
covered the  city  of  Tarentum,  which  had  been 
treacherously  delivered  up  to  Hannibal.  A 
young  man,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  served 
under  Fabius,  had  a  sister  there,  who  loved 
him  with  great  tenderness.  This  youth  being 
informed,  that  a  certain  Brutian,  one  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  garrison  which  Hannibal  had  put 
in  Tarentum,  entertained  a  violent  passion  for 
his  sister,  hoped  to  avail  himself  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans. 
Therefore,  with  the  permission  of  Fabius,  he 
returned  to  his  sister  at  Tarentum,  under  colour 
of  having  deserted.  Some  days  passed,  during 
which  the  Brutian  forbore  his  visits,  for  she 
supposed  that  her  brother  knew  nothing  of  the 
amour.  This  obliged  the  young  man  to  come 
to  an  explanation.  "It  has  been  currently  re- 
ported," said  he,  ''  that  you  receive  addresses 
from  a  man  of  some  distinction.  Pray,  who  is 
he?  If  he  is  a  man  of  honour  and  character, 
as  they  say  he  is.  Mars,  who  confounds  aU 
things,  takes  but  little  thought  of  what  country 
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he  may  be  What  necessity  imposes  is  no  dis- 
grace; but  we  may  rather  think  ourselves  for- 
tunate, at  a  time  when  justice  yields  to  force, 
if  that  which  force  might  compel  us  to,  happens 
not  to  be  disagreeable  to  our  own  inclinations." 
Thus  encouraged,  the  young  woman  sent  for 
the  Brutian,  and  presented  him  to  her  brother. 
And  as  she  behaved  to  him  in  a  kinder  and 
more  complying  manner  through  her  brother's 
means,  who  was  very  indulgent  to  his  passion, 
it  was  not  very  difficult  to  prevail  with  the 
Brutian,  who  was  deeply  in  love,  and  was 
withal  a  mercenary,*  to  deliver  up  the  town, 
upon  promises  of  great  rewards  from  Fabius. 

This  is  the  account  which  most  historians 
give  us;  yet  some  say,  that  the  woman  by 
whom  the  Brutian  was  gained,  was  not  a  Ta- 
rentine,  but  a  Brutian;  that  she  had  been  con- 
cubine to  Fabius;  and  that  when  she  found  the 
governor  of  Tarentum  was  her  countryman 
and  acquaintance,  she  told  Fabius  of  it,  and 
:lnding  means,  by  approaching  the  walls,  to 
make  him  a  proposal,  she  drew  him  over  to  the 
Roman  interest. 

During  these  transactions,  Fabius,  in  order 
to  make  a  diversion,  gave  directions  to  the  gar- 
rison of  Rhegium  to  lay  waste  the  Brutian 
territories,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  Caulonia.  These  were  a  body  of 
eight  thousand  men,  composed  partly  of  desert- 
ers, and  partly  of  the  most  worthless  of  that  in- 
famous band  brought  by  Marcellus  out  of  Sici- 
ly,! and  therefore  tne  loss  of  them  would  not 
be  great,  nor  much  lamented  by  the  Romans. 
These  men  he  threw  out  as  a  bait  for  Hannibal, 
»nd  by  sacrificing  them  hoped  to  draw  him  to 
a  distance  from  Tarentum.  The  design  suc- 
ceeded accordingly  :  for  Hannibal  marched 
with  his  forces  to  Caulonia,  and  Fabius  in 
the  meantime  laid  siege  to  Tarentum.  The 
sixth  day  of  the  siege,  the  young  man  having 
settled  the  matter  with  the  Brutian  officer  by 
means  of  his  sister,  and  having  well  observed 
the  place  where  he  kept  guard  and  promised 
to  let  in  the  Romans,  went  to  Fabius  by  night, 
and  gave  him  an  account  of  it.  The  consul 
moved  to  the  appointed  quarter,  though  not  en- 
tirely depending  upon  the  promise  that  the  town 
would  be  betrayed.  There  he  himself  sat  still, 
but  at  the  same  time  ordered  an  assault  on 
every  other  part,  both  by  sea  and  land.  This 
was  put  in  execution  with  great  noise  and  tu- 
mult, which  drew  most  of  the  Tarentines  that 
way  to  assist  the  garrison,  and  repel  the  be- 
siegers. Then  the  Brutian  giving  Fabius  the 
signal,  he  scaled  the  walls,  and  got  possession 
of  the  town. 

On  this  occasion,  Fabius  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged a  criminal  ambition.:]:  For  that  it  might 

•  xvdfO-TTii  ^tiiTS-opoptr .  This  has  been  mistrans- 
lated a  man  of  a  mercenary  disposition.  The  words 
only  import  that  he  was  not  of  Hannibal's  own  troops, 
but  of  the  mercenaries.  Hence  all  governments  should 
learn  to  beware  how  they  entrust  their  towns  with 
garrisons  of  hired  troops  and  strangers. 

t  These  men  were  brought  from  Sicily,  not  by  Mar- 
cellus, but  by  his  colleague  Laevinus. 

}  Livy  does  not  say,  that  Fabius  gave  such  orders. 
He  only  says,  "  There  w  ere  many  Brutians  slain,  cither 
through  ignorance,  or  through  tlie  ancient  hatred 
which  the  Romans  bore  them,  or  because  the  Romans 
were  desirous  that  Tarentum  should  seem  to  be  taken 
tword  in  hand,  rather  than  betrayed  to  them." 


not  appear  that  the  place  was  betrayed  to  him, 
he  ordered  the  Brutians  to  be  put  first  to  the 
sword.  But  he  failed  in  his  design;  for  the 
former  suspicion  still  remained,  and  he  incur 
red,  besides,  the  reproach  of  perfidy  and  inhu» 
manity.  Many  of  the  Tarentines  also  were 
killed;  thirty  thousand  of  them  were  sold  for 
slaves;  the  army  had  the  plunder  of  the  town, 
and  three  thousand  talents  were  brought  into 
the  public  treasury.  Whilst  every  thing  was 
ransacked,  and  the  spoils  were  heaped  before 
Fabius,  it  is  reported  that  the  officer  who  took 
the  inventory,  asked  "  AVhat  he  would  have 
them  to  do  with  the  gods.'"'  meaning  the  stat- 
ues and  pictures:  Fabius  answered,  "  Let  ua 
leave  the  Tarentines  their  angry  gods."'*  How- 
ever, he  carried  away  a  colossus  of  Hercules, 
which  he  afterwards  set  up  in  the  Capitol,  and 
near  it  an  equestrian  statue  of  himself  in  brass.f 
Thus  he  shewed  himself  inferior  to  ]\Iarcellus, 
in  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  still  more  so 
in  mercy  and  humanity.  Marcellus  in  this  res 
pect  had  greatly  the  advantage,  as  we  have  al 
ready  observed  in  his  life. 

Hannibal  had  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Ta- 
rentum, and  being  within  five  miles  of  it,  when 
it  was  taken,  he  scrupled  not  to  say  publicly, 
"The  Romans,  too,  have  their  Hannibal;  for 
we  have  lost  Tarentum  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  gained  it."  And  in  private,  he  then 
first  acknowledged  to  his  friends,  "  That  he 
had  always  thought  it  difficult,  but  now  saw  it 
was  impossible,  with  the  forces  he  had,  to  con- 
quer Italy." 

Fabius  for  this  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
more  splendid  than  the  former,  having  glori- 
ously maintained  the  field  against  Hannibal, 
and  baffled  all  his  schemes  with  ease,  just  as  an 
able  wrestler  disengages  himself  from  the  arms 
of  his  antagonist,  whose  grasp  no  longer  retains 
the  same  vigour.  For  Hannibal's  army  was 
now  partly  enervated  with  opulence  and  lux 
ury,  and  partly  impaired  and  worn  with  contin 
ual  action. 

Marcus  Livius,  who  commanded  in  Taren- 
tum, when  itwas  betrayed  to  Hannibal,  retired 
into  the  citadel,  and  held  it  till  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Romans.  This  officer  beheld  with  pain 
the  honours  conferred  upon  Fabius,  and  one 
day  his  envy  and  vanity  drew  from  him  this 
expression  in  the  senate,  "I,  not  Fabius,  was 
the  cause  of  recovering  Tarentum."  "  True," 
said  Fabius  laughing,  "  for  if  you  had  not  lost 
the  town,  I  had  never  recovered  it." 

Among  other  honours  which  the  Romans  paid 
to  Fabius,  they  elected  his  son  consul.^  When 
he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  and  was  settling 
some  point  relating  to  the  war,  the  father, 
either  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  or 
else  to  try  his  son,  mounted  his  horse,  to  ride 
up  to  him.  The  yoimg  consul  seeing  him  at  a 
distance,  would  not  sufier  it,  but  sent  one  of 
the  lictors  to  liis  father,  with  orders  tor  him  to 
dismount,  and  to  come  on  foot  to  the  consul,  if 
he  had  any  occasion  to  apply  to  him  The 
whole  assembly  were  moved  at  this,  and  cast 
their  eyes  upon  Fabius,  by  their  silence  and 

*  The  gods  were  in  the  attitude  of  combatants;  and 
Ihey  appeared  to  liave  fought  against  the  Tarentines. 

t  The  work  of  Lysippus. 

\  The  son  was  elected  coniul  four  years  before  th* 
father  took  Tarentum. 
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their  looks,  expressing  their  resentment  of  the 
indignity  otfered  to  a  person  of  his  cliaracter. 
But  he  instantly  ahghted,  and  ran  to  his  son, 
and  embraced  him  with  great  tenderness. 
"My  son,"  said  he,  "I  applaud  your  senti- 
ments and  your  behaviour.  You  know  what  a 
people  you  command,  and  have  a  just  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  your  olFice.  This  was  the  way 
that  we  and  our  forefathers  took  to  advance 
Rome  to  her  present  height  of  glory,  always 
considering  the  honour  and  interest  of  our  coun- 
try before  that  of  our  own  fathers  and  children." 

And  indeed  it  is  reported  that  the  great 
grand-father  of  our  Fabius,*  though  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  whether  we  con- 
eider  his  reputation  or  authority,  though  he  had 
been  five  times  consul,  and  had  been  honoured 
with  several  glorious  triumphs  on  account  of 
his  success  in  wars  of  the  last  importance,  yet 
condescended  to  serve  as  lieutenant  to  his  son 
then  consul,!  in  an  expedition  against  the  Sam- 
nites:  and  while  his  son,  in  the  triumph  which 
was  decreed  him,  drove  into  Rome  in  a  chariot 
and  four,  he  with  others  followed  him  on  horse- 
back. Thus,  while  he  had  authority  over  his 
son,  considered  as  a  private  man,  and  while  he 
was  both  especially  and  reputedly  the  most 
considerable  member  of  the  commonwealth,  yet 
he  gloried  in  showing  his  subjection  to  the  laws 
and  to  the  magistrate.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
part  ofhis  character  that  deserves  to  be  admired. 

When  Fabius  Maximus  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  son,  he  bore  that  loss  with  great 
moderation,  as  became  a  wise  man  and  a  good 
father;  and  the  funeral  oration,}:  which  on  oc- 
casion of  the  deaths  of  illustrious  men  is  usu- 
ally pronounced  by  some  near  kinsman,  he 
delivered  himself;  and  having  committed  it  to 
writing,  made  it  public. 

When  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  was 
■ent  proconsul  into  Spain,  had  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  many  battles,  and  driven 
them  out  of  that  province  ;  and  when  he  had, 
moreover,  reduced  several  towns  and  nations 
under  the  obedience  of  Rome,  on  returning 
loaded  with  spoil,  he  was  received  with  great 
acclamations  and  general  joy.  Being  appoint- 
ed consul,  and  finding  that  the  people  expected 
something  great  and  striking  at  his  hands,  he 
considered  it  as  an  antiquated  method  and 
worthy  only  of  the  inactivity  of  an  old  man, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Hannibal  in  Italy; 
and  therefore  determined  to  remove  the  seat  of 
war  from  thence  into  Africa,  to  fill  the  enemy's 
country  with  his  legions,  to  extend  his  ravages 
far  and  wide,  and  to  attempt  Carthage  itself. 
With  this  view  he  exerted  all  his  talents  to 
bring  the  people  into  his  design.  But  Fabius, 
on  this  occasion,  filled  the  city  with  alarms,  as 
if  the  commonwealth  was  going  to  be  brought 
into  the  most  extreme  danger  by  a  rash  and  in- 
discreet young  man  ;  in  short,  he  scrupled  not 
to  do  or  say  any  thing  he  thought  likely  to  dis- 
Buad;  his  countrymen  from  embracing  the 
p-iposal.     With   tlie   senate   he   carried  his 

»  Fabius  RulUis. 

f  Fabius  Gurges,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Sam- 
aites,  and  would  have  been  degraded,  had  not  his  fath- 
•.r  promised  to  attend  him  in  hid  second  expedition  as 
>Ls  lieutenant. 

t  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  old  age,  speaks  in  high 
ttrmj,  both  of  Fabius  and  this  oration  of  his:   "  Many 


point.*  But  the  people,  believing  that  his  op 
position  to  Scipio  proceeded  either  from  envy 
ofhis  success,  or  from  a  secret  fear  that  if  this 
young  hero  should  perform  some  signal  exploit, 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  or  even  remove  it  out 
of  Italy,  his  own  slow  proceedings  through  the 
course  of  so  many  years,  might  be  imputed  to 
indolence  or  timidity. 

To  me  Fabius  seems  at  first  to  have  opposed 
the  measures  of  Scipio  from  an  excess  of  cau- 
tion and  prudence,  and  to  have  really  thought 
the  danger  attending  his  project  great;  but  in 
the  progress  of  the  opposition,  I  think  he  went 
too  great  lengths,  misled  by  ambition  and  a 
jealousy  of  Scipio's  rising  glory.  For  he  ap- 
plied to  Crassus,  the  colleague  of  Scipio,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  not  to  yield  that 
province  to  Scipio,  but  if  he  thought  it  proper 
to  conduct  the  war  in  that  manner,  to  go  him- 
self against  Carthage.-j  Nay,  he  even  hindered 
the  raising  of  money  for  that  expedition:  so 
that  Scipio  was  obliged  to  find  the  supplies  as 
he  could:  and  he  effected  it  through  his  inter- 
est with  the  cities  of  Hetruria,  which  wero 
wholly  devoted  to  him.f  As  for  Crassus,  he 
stayed  at  home,  partly  induced  to  it  by  his  dis 
position,  which  was  mild  and  peaceful,  and 
partly  by  the  care  of  religion,  which  was  en 
trusted  to  him  as  high-priest. 

Fabius,  therefore,  took  another  method  to 
traverse  the  design.  He  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  young  men  who  offered  to  go  volun- 
teers from  giving  in  their  names,  and  loudly 
declared  both  in  the  senate  asid  Jbnim,  "That 
Scipio  did  not  only  himself  avoid  Hannibal, 
but  intended  to  carry  away  with  him  the  re- 
maining strength  of  Italy,  persuading  the  young 
men  to  abandon  their  parents,  tneir  wives,  and 
native  city,  whilst  an  unsubdued  and  potent 
enemy  was  still  at  their  doors."  With  these 
assertions  he  so  terrified  the  people,  that  they 
allowed  Scipio  to  take  with  him  only  the  le- 
gions that  were  in  Sicily,  and  three  hundred  of 
those  men  who  had  served  him  with  so  much 
fidelity  in  Spain.  In  tnis  particular  Fabius 
seems  to  have  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
cautious  temper. 

After  Scipio  was  gone  over  into  Africa,  an 
account  was  soon  brought  to  Rome  of  his  glo 
rious  and  wonderful  achievements.  This  ac 
count  was  followed  by  rich  spoils  which  con- 
firmed it.  A  Numidian  kmg  was  taken  prisoner; 
two  camps  were  burned  and  destroyed,  and  in 
them  a  vast  number  of  men,  arms,  am)  horses; 
and  the  Carthaginians  sent  orders  to  Hannibal 

extraordinary  things  have  I  known  in  that  man,  but 
nothing  more  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
bore  the  death  of  his  son,  a  person  of  great  merit  and 
of  consular  dignity.  His  eulogium  is  in  our  hands; 
and  while  we  read  it,  do  we  not  look  down  on  the 
best  of  the  philosophers."' 

*  See  the  debates  in  the  senate  on  that  occasion,  in 
Livy,  ab.  xiviii. 

t  This  Crassus  could  not  do :  for  being  Pontifex 
Maximus,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  rcmam  ia 
Italy. 

}  Scipio  was  empowered  to  ask  of  the  allies  all  things 
necessary  for  building  and  equipping  a  new  fleet.  Aud 
many  ol  the  provinces  and  cities  \oluntarily  taxed 
themselves  to  furnish  him  with  corn,  iron,  limber,  cloth 
fur  sails,  &c.  so  that  in  forty  days  after  the  cutting  of 
the  timber,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  set  sail  with  a 
fleet  of  thirty  new  galleys,  besides  the  thirty  he  had 
before.  There  went  with  him  about  seven  thousand 
volunteers. 
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to  quit  his  fruitless  hopes  in  Italy,  and  return 
home  to  defend  his  own  country.  Whilst  every 
tongue  was  applauding  these  exploits  of  Scipio, 
Fabius  proposed  that  his  successor  should  be 
appointed,  without  any  shadow  or  reason  for  it, 
except  what  this  well  known  maxim  implies, 
viz.  "  That  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  affairs  of 
8uch  importance  to  the  fortune  of  one  man, 
because  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  be  always 
successful." 

By  this  he  offended  the  people,  who  now 
considered  him  as  a  captious  and  envious  man  ; 
or  as  one  whose  courage  and  hopes  were  lost 
in  the  dregs  of  years,  and  who,  therefore,  look- 
ed upon  Hannibal  as  more  formidable  than  he 
really  was.  Nay,  even  when  Hannibal  em- 
barked his  army  and  quitted  Italy,  Fabius 
ceased  not  to  disturb  the  general  joy  and  to 
damp  the  spirits  of  Rome.  For  he  took  the 
liberty  to  affirm,  ••'  That  the  commonwealth 
was  now  come  to  her  last  and  worst  trial;  that 
she  had  the  most  reason  to  dread  the  efforts  of 
Hannibal  when  he  should  arrive  in  Africa, 
and  attack  her  sons  under  the  walls  of  Car- 
thage ;  that  Scipio  would  have  to  do  v.'ith  an 
army  yet  warm  with  the  blood  of  so  many  Ro- 


man generals,  dictators  and  consuls."  The  city 
was  alarmed  at  these  declamations,  and  though 
the  war  was  removed  into  Africa,  the  danger 
seemed  to  approach  nearer  Rome  than  ever. 

However,  soon  after,  Scipio  defeated  Han» 
nibal  in  a  pitched  battle,  pulled  down  the  pride 
of  Carthage  and  trod  it  under  foot.  This  af- 
forded the  Romans  a  pleasure  beyond  all  their 
hopes,  and  restored  a  firmness  to  their  empire, 
which  had  been  shaken  with  so  many  tempests. 
But  Fabius  Maximus  did  not  live  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  to  hear  of  the  overthrow  of  Hannibal, 
or  to  see  the  prosperity  of  his  country  re-es- 
tablished: for  about  the  time  that  Hannibal  left 
Italy,  he  fell  sick  and  died.  We  are  assured, 
that  Epaminondas  died  so  poor,  that  the  The- 
bans  buried  him  at  the  public  charge;  for  ai 
his  death  nothing  was  found  in  his  house  but 
an  iron  spit.*  The  expense  of  Fabius's  fune 
ral  was  not  indeed  defrayed  out  of  the  Roman 
treasury,  but  every  citizen  contributed  a  small 
piece  of  money  towards  it;  not  that  he  died 
without  effects,  but  that  they  might  bury  him 
as  the  father  of^  the  people:  and  that  the  hon- 
ours paid  him  at  his  death  might  be  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  life . 


PERICLES  AND  FABIUS  MAXIMUS  COMPARED. 


Such  were  the  lives  of  these  two  persons, 
so  illustrious  and  worthy  of  imitation  both  in 
their  civil  and  military  capacity.  We  shall  first 
compare  their  talents  for  war.  And  here  it 
strikes  us  at  once,  that  Pericles  came  into 
power  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  were  at 
the  height  of  prosperity,  great  in  themselves, 
and  respectable  to  their  neighbours:  so  that  in 
the  very  strength  of  the  republic,  with  only 
common  success,  he  was  secure  from  taking 
any  disgraceful  step.  But  as  Fabius  came  to 
the  helm,  when  Rome  experienced  the  worst 
and  most  mortifying  turn  of  fortune,  he  had  not 
to  preserve  the  well  established  prosperity  of  a 
flourishing  state,  but  to  draw  his  country  from 
an  abyss  of  misery  and  raise  it  to  happiness. 
Besides,  the  successes  of  Cimon,  the  victories 
of  Myronides  and  Leocrates,  and  the  many 
great  achievements  of  Tolmides,  rather  fur- 
nished occasion  to  Pericles,  during  his  admin- 
istration, to  entertain  the  city  with  feasts  and 
games,  than  to  make  new  acquisitions,  or  to 
defend  the  old  ones  by  arms.  On  the  other 
hand,  Fabius  had  the  frightful  objects  before 
his  eyes  of  defeat,  and  disgraces,  of  Roman 
consuls  and  generals  slain,  of  lakes,  fields,  and 
forests  full  of  the  dead  carcases  of  whole  ar- 
mies, and  of  rivers  flowing  with  blood  down  to 
the  very  sea.  In  this  tottering  and  decayed 
condition  of  the  commonwealth  he  was  to  sup- 
port it  by  his  counsels  and  his  vigour,  and  to 
keep  it  from  falling  into  absolute  ruin,  to  which 
it  was  brought  so  near  by  the  errors  of  former 
commanders. 

It  may  seem,  indeed,  a  less  arduous  per- 
formance to  manage  the  tempers  of  a  people 
humbled  by  calamities,  and  compelled  by  ne- 
cessity to  listen  to  reason,  than  to  restrain  the 


wildness  and  insolence  of  a  city  elated  with 
success,  and  wanton  with  power,  such  as 
Athens  was  when  Pericles  held  the  reins  of 
government.  But  then,  undauntedly  to  keep 
to  his  first  resolutions,  and  not  to  be  discom- 
posed by  the  vast  weight  of  misfortunes  with 
which  Rome  was  then  oppressed,  discovers  in 
Fabius  an  admirable  firmness  and  dignity  of 
mind. 

Against  the  taking  of  Samos  by  Pericles,  we 
may  set  the  retaking  of  Tarentum  by  Fabius; 
and  with  Eubcea  we  may  put  in  balance  the 
towns  of  Campania.  As  for  Capua,  it  was 
recovered  afterwards  by  the  consuls  Furius 
and  Appius.  Fabius,  indeed,  gained  but  one 
set  batile,  for  which  he  had  his  first  triumph; 
whereas  Pericles  erected  nine  trophies  for  as 
many  victories  won  by  land  and  sea.  But  none 
of  the  victories  of  Pericles  can  be  compared 
with  that  memorable  rescue  of  Minucius,  by 
which  Fabius  redeemed  him  and  his  whole 
army  from  utter  destruction:  an  action  truly 
great,  and  in  which  you  find  at  once  the  bright 
assemblage  of  valour,  of  prudence,  and  human- 
ity. Nor  can  Pericles  on  the  other  hand,  be 
said  ever  to  have  committed  such  an  error  as 
that  of  Fabius,  when  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
imposed  on  by  Hannibal's  stratagem  of  the 
oxen;  let  his  enemy  slip  in  the  night  through 
those  straits  in  which  he  had  been  entangled  by 
accident,  and  where  he  could  not  possibly  have 

*  Xylander  is  of  opinion,  that  the  word  OSiXio-no; 
in  this  place  docs  not  signify  a  spit  but  a  piec^  of  mo- 
ney; and  he  shews  from  a  passage  in  the  lifeof  Lysan- 
der,  that  money  anciently  was  made  in  a  pyramidical 
form.  But  he  did  not  consider  that  the  iron  money 
was  not  in  use  at  Thebes,  and  Plutarch  savs  that  thil 
obeliscuj  was  of  iron. 
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Orced  his  way  out;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  liay, 
•aw  himself  repulsed  by  the  man  who  so  lately 
was  at  his  mercy. 

If  It  is  the  part  of  a  good  general,  not  only 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  present,  but  also 
to  form  the  best  judgment  of  things  to  come, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Pericles  both  foresaw 
and  foretold  what  success  the  Athenians  would 
have  in  the  war,  namely,  that  they  would  rtiin 
tliemselvcs,  by  grasping  at  too  much.  But  it 
was  entirely  against  the  opinion  of  Fabius,  that 
the  Romans  sent  Scipio  into  Africa,  and  yet 
they  were  victorious  there;  not  by  the  favour 
of  fortune,  but  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
their  general.  So  that  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country  bore  witness  to  the  sagacity  of  Peri- 
cles; and  from  the  glorious  success  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  it  appeared  that  Fabius  was  utterly  mis- 
taken. And,  indeed,  it  is  an  equal  fault  in  a 
commander  in  chief,  to  lose  an  advantage 
through  dirtidence,  as  to  fall  into  danger  for 
want  of  foresight.  For  it  is  the  same  want  of 
judgment  and  skill,  that  sometimes  produces 
too  much  confidence,  and  sometimes  leaves  too 
bttle.  Thus  far  concerning  their  abilities  in 
war. 

And  if  we  consider  them  in  their  political 
capacity,  we  shall  lind  that  the  greatest  fault 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Pericles,  was,  that  he 
caused  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  through  oppo- 
sition to  the  L,accda;monians,  which  made  him 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  ieast  point  to  them.  I 
do  not  suppose,  tliat  Fabius  Maximfls  would 
have  given  up  any  point  to  the  Carthaginians, 
but  that  he  would  generously  have  run  the  last 
risk  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  Rome. 

The  mild  and  moderate  behaviour  of  Fabius 
to  Minucius,  sets  in  a  very  disadvantageous 


light  the  conduct  of  Pericles,  in  his  implacable 
persecution  of  Cinion  and  Thucydides,  valua 
bie  men,  and  friends  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
yet  banished  by  his  practices  and  intrigues. 

Besides,  the  power  of  Pericles  was  muc} 
greater  than  that  of  Fabius;  and  therefore  he 
did  not  suffer  any  misfortune  to  be  brought 
upon  Athens  by  the  wrong  measures  of  other 
generals.  Tolmides  only  carried  it  against  him 
for  attacking  the  Boeotians,  and  in  doing  it,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain.  All  the  rest  adhered 
to  his  party,  and  submitted  to  his  opinion,  on 
account  of  his  superior  authority,  whereas  Fa- 
bius, whose  measures  were  salutary  and  safe, 
as  far  as  they  depended  upon  himself,  appears 
only  to  have  fallen  short,  by  his  inability  to 
prevent  the  miscarriages  of  others.  For  the 
Romans  would  not  have  had  so  many  misfor* 
tunes  to  deplore,  if  the  power  of  Fabius  had 
been  as  great  in  Rome,  as  that  of  Pericles  in 
Athens. 

As  to  their  liberality  and  public  spirit,  Peri- 
cles shewed  it  in  refusing  the  sums  that  were 
ortcred  him.,  and  Fabius  in  ransoming  his  sol- 
diers with  his  own  money.  This,  indeed,  was 
no  great  expense,  being  only  about  six  talents.* 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  a  treasure  Peri- 
cles might  have  amassed  from  the  aUies,  and 
from  kings  who  made  their  court  to  him,  on 
account  of  his  great  authority;  yet  no  man  ever 
kept  himself  more  free  from  corruption. 

As  for  the  temples,  the  pubbc  edifices,  and 
other  works,  with  which  Pericles  adorned 
Athens,  all  the  structures  of  that  kind  in  Rome 
put  together,  until  the  times  of  the  Ccesars, 
deserved  not  to  be  compared  with  them,  either 
in  the  greatness  of  the  design,  or  the  excel- 
lence of  the  execution. 


ALCIBIADES 


Those  that  have  searched  into  the  pedigree  of 
Alcibiades,  say,  that  Eurysaces,  the  son  of 
.Ajax,  was  founder  of  the  family;  and  that,  by 
tiis  mother's  side,  he  was  descended  from 
Alcmaeon:  for  Dinemache,  his  mother,  was 
the  daughter  ofMegacles,  who  was  of  that  line. 
His  father  Clinias  gained  great  honour  in  the 
sea-fight  of  Artemisium,  where  he  fought  in  a 
galley  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  after- 
wards was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Coroiia;a, 
where  the  Boeotians  won  the  day.  Pericles  and 
A^iphron,  the  sons  of  Zanthippus,  and  near  re- 
lations to  Alcibiades,  were  his  guardians.  It 
is  said,  (and  not  without  reason)  that  the  affec- 
tion and  attachment  of  Socrates  contributed 
much  to  his  fame .  For  Nicias,  Uemosthenes,La- 
machus,  Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  Theramenes, 
were  illustrious  persons,  and  his  contempora- 
ries, yet  we  do  not  so  much  as  know  the  name 
of  the  mother  of  either  of  them;  whereas  we 
know  even  the  nurse  of  Alcibiades,  that  she 
wa«  of  Lacedaemon,  and  that  her  name  was 
Amycla;  as  well  as  that  Zopyrus  was  his 
•chool-master ;  the  one  being  recorded  by  An- 
listhenes,  and  the  otlier  by  Plato. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades,  it  may  be 


sufficient  to  say,  that  it  retained  its  charm 
through  the  several  stages  of  childhood,  youth, 
and  manhood.  For  it  is  not  universally  true, 
what  Euripides  says, 

The  very  autumn  of  a  form  once  fine 
Retains  its  beauties. 

Yet  this  was  the  case  of  Alcibiades,  amongst 
a  few  others,  by  reason  of  his  natural  vigour 
and  happy  constitution. 

He  had  a  lisping  in  his  speech,  which  be- 
came him,  and  gave  a  grace  and  persuasive 
turn  to  his  discourse.  Aristophanes,  in  those 
verses  wherein  he  ridicules  Theoras,  takes  no 
tice,  that  Alcibiades  lisped,  for  instead  of  call- 
ing him  Corax,  Raven,  he  called  him  Colux, 
Flatterer ;  from  whence  the  poet  takes  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  the  term  in  that  lisping 
pronunciation,  too,  was  very  applicable  to  him. 

*  Probably  this  is  an  error  of  the  transcribers.  For 
Fabius  was  to  pay  two  hundred  and  filly  drachmas  for 
each  prisoner,  and  he  ransomed  two  hundred  and  forty 
seven;  which  would  stand  him  in  sixty-one  thousano 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas,  that  is  more  thar 
ten  talents;  a  very  considerable  expense  to  Fabius 
which  he  could  not  aiuwer  without  selling  his  eitate. 
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With  this  agrees  the  satirical  description  which 
Archippus  gives  of  tlie  son  of  Alcibiades: 

With  sauntering  step,  to  imitate  his  fa  her, 

The  vain  youth  moves;  his  loose  robe  wildly  floats ; 

He  beuds  tlie  neck:  he  lisps. 

His  manners  were  far  from  being  uniform;  nor 
is  it  strange,  that  they  varied  according  to  the 
many  vicissitudes  and  wonderful  turns  of  his 
fortune.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of  strong 
passions;  but  his  ruling  passion  was  an  ambi- 
tion to  contend  and  overcome.  This  appears 
from  what  is  related  of  his  sayings  when  a  boy. 
When  hard  pressed  in  wrestling,  to  prevent  his 
being  thrown,  he  bit  the  hands  of  his  antago- 
nist, who  let  go  his  hold,  and  said,  "You  bite, 
Alcibiades,  like  a  woman ."  "IVo,"  says  he, 
"like  a  lion." 

One  day  he  was  playing  at  dice  with  other 
boys,  in  the  street;  and  when  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  throw,  a  loaded  wagon  came  up.  At 
first  he  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  because  he 
was  to  throw  in  the  way  over  which  the  wag- 
on was  to  pass.  The  rustic  disregarding  him 
and  driving  on,  the  other  boys  broke  away;  but 
Alcibiades  threw  himself  upon  his  face  direct- 
ly before  the  wagon,  and  stretching  himself 
out,  bade  the  fellow  drive  on  if  he  pleased. 
Upon  this,  he  was  so  startled  that  he  stopped 
his  horses,  while  those  that  saw  it  ran  up  to 
him  with  terror. 

In  the  course  of  his  education,  he  willingly 
took  the  lessons  of  his  other  masters,  but  re- 
fused learning  to  play  upon  the  flute,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  a  mean  art,  and  unbecoming  a 
•gentleman  "The  use  of  the  jilcctrum  upon 
•the  lyre,"  he  would  say;  "has  nothing  in  it  that 
■disorders  the  features  or  form,  but  a  man  is 
hardly  to  be  known  by  his  most  intimate 
friends  when  he  plays  upon  the  flute.  Besides, 
the  lyre  does  not  hinder  the  performer  from 
speaking  or  accompanying  it  with  a  song; 
whereas,  the  flute  so  engages  the  mouth  and 
the  breath,  that  it  leaves  no  possibility  of  speak- 
ing. Therefore  let  the  Theban  youth  pipe,  who 
know  not  how  to  discourse;  but  we  Athe- 
nians, according  to  the  account  of  our  ances- 
tors, have  Minerva  for  our  patroness,  and  Apol- 
lo for  our  protector;  one  of  whom  threw  away 
the  flute,  and  the  other  stripped  off  the  man's 
•skin  who  played  upon  it."*  Thus,  partly  by 
raillery,  and  partly  by  argument,  Alcibiades 
kept  both  himself  and  others  from  learning  to 
play  upon  the  flute:  for  it  soon  became  the 
talk  among  the  young  men  of  condition,  that 
Alcibiades  was  right  in  holding  that  art  in 
abomination,  and  ridiculing  those  that  prac- 
tised it.  Thus  it  lost  its  place  in  the  number 
of  liberal  accomplishments,  and  was  univer- 
Bally  exploded. 

In  the  invective  which  Antipho  wrote  against 
Alcibiades,  one  story  is,  that  when  a  boy,  he 
ran  away  from  his  guardians  to  one  of  his 
friends  named  Democrates:  and  that  Ariphron 
would  have  had  proclamation  made  for  him, 
had  not  Pericles  diverted  him  from  it,  by  say- 
ing, "If  he  is  dead,  we  shall  only  find  him  one 
day  the  sooner  for  it;  if  he  is  safe,  it  will  be 
a  reproach  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives."  Another 
storv  is,  that  he  killed  one  oi"  his  servants  with 

*  Mar«va3. 


a  stroke  of  his  stick,  in  Sibyrtius'g  place  dL 
exercise.  But,  perhaps,  we  should  not  gi^ 
entire  credit  to  these  things,  which  were  pro 
fessedly  written  by  an  enemy,  to  defame  him. 

Many  persons  of  rank  made  their  court  to 
Alcibiades,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
charmed  and  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  his 
person.  Socrates  was  the  only  one  whose  re- 
gards were  fixed  upon  the  mind,  and  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  young  man's  virtue  and  ingenuity; 
the  rays  of  which  he  could  distinguish  through 
his  fine  form.  And  fearing  lest  the  pride  of 
riches  and  high  rank,  and  the  crowd  of  flat- 
terers, both  Athenians  and  strangers,  should 
corrupt  him,  he  used  his  best  endeavours  to 
prevent  it,  and  took  care  that  so  hopeful  a 
plant  should  not  lose  its  fruit  and  perish  in  the 
very  flower.  If  ever  fortune  so  enclosed  and 
fortified  a  man  with  what  are  called  her  goods, 
as  to  render  him  inaccessible  to  the  incision- 
knife  of  philosophy,  and  the  searching-probe 
of  free  advice,  surely  it  was  Alcibiades.  From 
the  first,  he  was  surrounded  with  pleasures, 
and  a  multitude  of  admirers,  detei'mined  to  say 
nothing  but  what  they  thought  would  please, 
and  to  keep  him  from  all  admonition  and  re- 
prool;  yet,  by  his  native  jjenetration,  he  dis- 
tinguished the  value  of  Socrates,  and  attached 
himself  to  him,  rejecting  the  rich  and  great, 
who  sued  for  his  regard. 

With  Socrates  he  soon  entered  into  the 
closest  intimacy;  and  finding  that  he  did  not^ 
like  the  rest  of  the  unmanly  crew,  want  im- 
proper favours,  but  that  he  studied  to  correct 
the  errors  of  his  heart,  and  to  cure  him  of  hia 
empty  and  foolish  arrogance. 

Then  his  crest  fell,  and  all  his  pride  was  gone. 
He  droop'd  the  conquer'd  wing. 

In  fact,  he  considered  the  discipline  of  So 
crates  as  a  provision  from  heaven  for  the  pre- 
servation and  benefit  of  youth.  Thus  despis- 
ing himself,  admiring  his  friend,  adoring  his 
wisdom,  and  revering  his  virtue,  he  insensibly 
formed  in  his  heart  the  image  of  love,  or  rather 
came  under  the  influence  of  that  power,  who, 
as  Plato  says,  secures  his  votaries  from  vicious 
love.  It  surprised  all  the  world  to  see  him 
constantly  sup  with  Socrates,  take  with  him 
the  exercise  of  wresthng,  lodge  in  the  same 
tent  with  him;  while  to  his  other  admirers  he 
was  reserved  and  rough.  Nay,  to  some  he 
behaved  with  great  insolence,  to  Anytus  (for 
instance)  the  son  of  Anthemion.  Anytus  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  happening  to  make  an 
entertainment  for  some  strangers,  he  desired 
Alcibiades  to  give  him  his  company.  Alci- 
biades would  not  accept  of  the  invitation,  but 
having  drank  deep  with  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ance at  his  own  house,  he  went  thither  to  play 
some  frolic.  The  frolic  was  this :  He  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  guests  w'ere 
entertained,  and  seeing  a  great  number  of  gold 
and  silver  cups  upon  the  table,  he  ordered  hit 
servants  to  take  half  of  them,  and  carry  thom 
to  his  own  house;*  and  then,  not  vouchsafing 
so  much  as  to  enter  into  the  room  himself:  aa 
soon  as  he  had  done  this,  he  went  away.    The 


*  AthenfEUS  says,  he  did  not  keep  them  himself,  but 
hating  taken  them  from  this  man,  who  was  rich,  lie 
gave  them  to  Thrasybulus,  who  was  poor 
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company  resented  the  affront,  and  said,  he  had 
behaved  vcrv  rudely  and  insolently  to  Anytus. 
"  Not  at  all,"  said  Anytus,  "  but  rather  kindly, 
since  he  has  left  us  half,  >vhen  he  knew  it  was 
in  his  power  to  take  the  whole." 

He  behaved  in  the  same  manner  to  his  other 
admirers,  except  only  one  stranger.  This 
man  (they  tell  us)  was  but  in  indifferent  cir- 
cumstances; for  when  he  had  sold  all,  he 
could  make  up  no  more  than  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  staters j*  which  he  carried  to  Alci- 
biades,  and  begged  of  him  to  accept  it.  Alci- 
biades  was  pleased  at  the  thing,  and  smiling, 
invited  him  to  supper.  After  a  kind  reception 
and  entertainment,  he  gave  him  the  gold  again, 
but  required  him  to  be  present  the  next  day, 
when  the  public  revenues  were  to  be  offered 
to  farm,  and  to  be  sure  and  be  the  highest 
bidder.  The  man  endeavouring  to  excuse 
himself,  because  the  rent  would  be  many  ta- 
lents, Alcibiades,  who  had  a  private  pique 
against  the  old  farmers,  threatened  to  have 
him  beaten  if  he  refused.  Next  morning, 
therefore,  the  stranger  appeared  in  the  market- 
place, and  offered  a  talent  more  than  the  for- 
mer rent.  The  farmers,  uneasy  and  angry  at 
this,  called  upon  him  to  name  his  security, 
supposing  that  he  could  not  find  any.  The 
poor  man  was  indeed  much  startled,  and  going 
to  retire  with  shame,  when  Alcibiades,  who 
stood  at  some  distance,  cried  out  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, "Set  down  my  name;  he  is  my 
friend,  and  I  will  be  his  securit}^''  When  the 
old  farmers  of  the  revenue  heard  this,  they  were 
much  perplexed;  for  their  way  was,  with  the 
profits  of  the  present  year  to  pay  the  rent  of 
the  preceding;  so  that,  seeing  no  other  way 
to  extricate  themselves  out  of  the  difficulty, 
they  applied  to  the  stranger  in  a  humble  strain, 
and  offered  him  money.  But  Alcibiades  would 
not  suffer  him  to  take  less  than  a  talent, 
which  accordingly  was  paid.  Having  done 
him  this  service,  he  told  him  he  might  relin- 
quish his  bargain. 

Though  Socrates  had  many  rivals,  yet  he 
kept  possession  of  Alcibiades's  heart  by  the 
excellence  of  his  genius  and  the  pathetic  turn 
of  his  conversation,  which  often  drew  tears 
from  his  young  companion.  And  though  some- 
times he  gave  Socrates  the  slip,  and  was  drawn 
away  by  his  flatterers,  who  exJiausted  all  the 
art  of  pleasure  for  that  purp.^se,  yet  the  philo- 
sopher took  care  to  hunt  out  his  fugitive,  who 
feared  and  respected  none  but  him;  the  rest 
he  held  in  great  contempt.  Hence  that  saying 
of  Cleanthes,  Socrates  gains  Alcibiades  by 
the  ear,  and  leaves  to  his  rivals  other  parts  of 
his  body,  with  which  he  scorns  to  meddle.  In 
fact,  Alcibiades  was  very  capable  of  being 
led  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure;  and  what 
Thucydides  says  concerning  his  excesses  in 

•  The  stater  was  a  eoin  which  weighed  four  Attic 
drachmas,  and  was  either  of  gold  or  silver.  The  silver 
was  worth  about  two  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling. 
The  stater  daricus,  a  gold  coin,  was  worth  twelve  shil- 
lings and  three-pence  half-penny :  but  the  Attic  stater 
of  gold  must  be  worth  much  more,  if  we  reckon  the 
proportion  of  gold  to  silver  only  at  ten  to  one,  as  it  was 
then  :  whereas  now  it  is  about  sixteen  to  one.  Dacier, 
then,  is  greatly  mistaken,  when  he  says  the  stater  here 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  was  worth  only  forty  French 
K)U;  for  Plutarch  says  expressly,  that  these  staters 
were  of  gold. 


his  way  of  living,  gives  occasion  to  believe  so. 
Those  who  endeavoured  to  corrupt  him,  at- 
tacked him  on  a  still  weaker  side,  his  vanity 
and  love  of  distinction,  and  led  him  into  vast 
designs  and  unseasonable  projects,  persuading 
him,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  apply  himself  to 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  he  would 
not  only  ecUpse  the  other  generals  and  orators, 
but  surpass  even  Pericles  himself,  in  point  of 
reputation,  as  well  as  interest  with  the  powers 
of  Greece.  But  as  iron,  when  softened  by 
the  fire,  is  soon  hardened  again,  and  brought 
to  a  proper  temper  by  cold  water,  so,  when 
Alcibiades  was  enervated  by  luxury,  or  swoln 
with  pride,  Socrates  corrected  and  brought 
him  to  himself  by  his  discourses;  for  from  them 
he  learned  the  number  of  his  defects  and  the 
imperfection  of  his  virtue. 

When  he  was  past  his  childhood,  happening 
to  go  into  a  grammar-school,  he  asked  the  mas- 
ter for  a  volume  of  Homer;  and  upon  his  making 
answer  that  he  had  nothing  of  Homer's,  he  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  so  left  him.  Another 
schoolmaster  telling  him  he  had  Homer  cor- 
rected by  himseli':  "How!"  said  Alcibiades, 
"  and  do  you  employ  your  time  in  teaching 
children  to  read.''  you  who  are  able  to  correct 
Homer,  might  seem  to  be  fit  to  instruct  men." 

One  day,  wanting  to  speak  to  Pericles,  he 
went  to  his  house,  and  being  told  there  that  he 
was  busied  in  considering  how  to  give  in  his 
accounts  to  the  people,  and  therefore  not  at 
leisure;  he  said,  as  he  went  away,  "He  had 
better  consider  how  to  avoid  giving  in  any  ac- 
count at  all." 

■Whilst  he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  made  the 
campaign  at  Potidsea,  where  Socrates  lodged 
in  the  same  tent  with  him,  and  was  his  com- 
panion in  every  engagement.  In  the  principal 
battle,  they  both  behaved  with  great  gallantry; 
but  Alcibiades  at  last  falhng  down  wounded, 
Socrates  advanced  to  defend  him,  which  he 
did  effectually,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army, 
saving  both  him  and  his  arms.  For  this  the 
prize  of  valour  was  certainly  due  to  Socrates, 
yet  the  generals  inclined  to  give  it  to  Alcibiades, 
on  account  of  his  quahty;  and  Socrates,  will- 
ing to  encourage  his  thirst  after  true  glory,  was 
the  first  who  gave  his  suffrage  for  him,  and 
pressed  them  to  adjudge  him  the  crown  and 
the  complete  suit  of  armour.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  battle  of  Dehum,  where  the 
Athenians  were  routed,*  and  Socrates,  with 
a  few  others,  was  retreating  on  foot,  Alci- 
biades observing  it,  did  not  pass  him,  but  co- 
vered his  retreat,  and  brought  him  safe  off, 
though  the  enemy  pressed  furiously  forward, 
and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  Athenians. 
But  this  happened  a  considerable  time  after. 

To  Hipponicus,  the  father  of  CaUias,  a  man 
respectable  both  for  his  birth  and  fortune,  Al- 
cibiades one  day  gave  a  box  on  the  ear;  not 
that  he  had  any  quarrel  with  him,  or  was  heated 
by  passion,  but  purely  because,  in  a  wanton 
froUc,  he  had  agreed  with  his  companions  to 
do  so.    The  whole  city  being  full  of  the  story 

*  Laches,  as  introduced  by  Plato,  telb  us,  that  if 
others  had  done  their  duty  as  Socrates  did  his,  the 
Athenians  would  not  have  been  dtff.atcd  in  the  battle 
of  Dellum.  That  battle  was  fought  tlwr  first  year  of 
the  eighty-ninth  olympiad,  eight  year«  after  the  battle 
of  Potidxa. 
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of  this  ins'^lence,  and  every  body  (as  it  was 
natural  to  expect,)  expressing  some  resentment, 
early  next  morning  Alcibiades  went  to  wait  on 
Hipponicus,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was 
admitted.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  his  pre- 
sence, he  stripped  off  his  garment,  and  pre- 
senting his  naked  body,  desired  him  to  beat 
and  chastise  him  as  he  pleased.  But  instead 
of  that,  Hipponicus  pardoned  him,  and  forgot 
all  his  resentment;  nay,  some  time  after,  he 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Hipparete  in  mar- 
riage. Some  say  it  was  not  Hipponicus,  but 
his  son  Callias,  who  gave  Hipparete  to  Alci- 
biades, with  ten  talents  to  her  portion;  and 
that  when  slie  brought  him  a  child  he  demand- 
ed ten  talents  more,  as  if  he  had  taken  her  on 
that  condition .  Though  this  was  but  a  ground- 
less pretence,  yet  Callias,  apprehensive  of 
some  bad  consequence  from  his  artful  contri- 
vances, in  a  fully  assembly  of  the  people,  de- 
clared, that  if  he  should  happen  to  die  without 
children,  Alcibiades  should  be  his  heir. 

Hipparete  made  a  prudent  and  affectionate 
wife;  but  at  last,  growing  very  uneasy  at  her 
husband's  associating  with  so  many  courtezans, 
both  strangers  and  Athenians,  she  quitted  his 
house  and  went  to  her  brother's.  Alcibiades 
went  on  with  his  debaucheries,  and  gave  him- 
self no  pain  about  his  wife;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her,  in  order  to  a  legal  separation,  to 
give  in  a  biU  of  divorce  to  the  archon,  and  to 
appear  personally  with  it;  for  the  sending  of  it 
by  another  hand  would  not  do.  When  she 
came  to  do  this  according  to  law,  Alcibiades 
rushed  in,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her  through  the  market-place  to  his  own  house, 
no  one  presuming  to  oppose  him,  or  to  take  her 
from  him.  From  that  time  she  remained  with 
'  him  until  her  death,  which  happened  not  long 
after,  when  Alcibiades  was  upon  his  voyage  to 
Ephesus.  Nor  does  the  violence  used,  in  this 
case,  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws,  either  of 
society  in  general,  or  of  that  republic  in  parti- 
cular. For  the  law  of  Athens,  in  requiring  her 
who  wants  to  be  divorced  to  appear  publicly  in 
person,  probably  intended  to  give  the  husband 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  her  and  recover  her. 
Alcibiades  had  a  dog  of  uncommon  size  and 
beauty,  which  cost  him  seventy  minse,  and  yet 
his  tail,  which  was  his  principal  ornament,  he 
caused  to  be  cut  off.  Some  of  his  acquaintance 
found  great  fault  with  his  acting  so  strangely, 
and  told  him,  that  all  Athens  rung  with  the 
story  of  his  foolish  treatment  of  the  dog:  at 
which  he  laughed  and  said,  "  This  is  the  very 
♦hing  I  wanted;  for  I  would  have  the  Athe- 
nians talk  of  this,  lest  they  should  find  some- 
tliing  worse  to  say  of  me." 

The  first  thing  that  made  him  popular,  and 
introduced  him  into  the  administration,  was  his 
distributing  of  money,  not  by  design,  but  acci- 
dent. Seeing  one  day  a  great  crowd  of  people 
as  he  was  walking  along,  he  asked  what  it 
meant ;  and  being  informed  there  was  a  dona- 
tive made  to  the  people,  he  distributed  money 
too,  as  he  went  in  amongst  them.  This  meet- 
ing with  great  applause,  he  was  so  much 
delighted,  that  he  forgot  a  quail  which  he  had 
under  his  robe,*  and  the  bird,  frightened  with 

*  It  Tvas  the  fashion  in  thosr  days  to  breed  quails, 
/lalo  reports,  that  Socrates  having  brought  Alcibiades 


the  noise  flew  away.  Upon  this,  the  people  set 
up  still  louder  acclamations,  and  many  of  them 
assisted  him  to  recover  the  quail.  The  man 
who  did  catch  it,  and  bring  it  to  him,  was  one 
Antiochus,*  a  pilot,  for  whom  ever  after  he  had 
a  particular  regard. 

He  had  great  fjdvantages  for  introducing 
himself  into  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
from  his  birth,  his  estate,  his  personal  valour, 
and  the  number  of  his  friends  and  relations: 
but  what  he  chose  above  all  the  rest  to  recom- 
mend himself  by  to  the  people  was  the  charms 
of  his  eloquence.  That  he  was  a  fine  speaker 
the  comic  writers  bear  witness;  and  so  does 
the  prince  of  orators,  in  his  oration  against 
Midias,t  where  he  says  that  Alcibiades  was 
the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  time.  And  if  we 
believe  Theophrastus,  a  curious  searcher  into 
antiquity,  and  more  versed  in  history  than  the 
other  philosophers,  Alcibiades  had  a  peculiar 
happiness  of  invention,  and  readiness  of  ideas, 
wliich  eminently  distinguished  him.  But  as 
his  care  was  employed  not  only  upon  the  mat- 
ter but  the  expression,  and  he  had  not  the 
greatest  facility  in  the  latter,  he  often  hesitated 
in  the  midst  of  a  speech,  not  hitting  upon  the 
word  he  wanted,  and  stopped  until  it  occurred 
to  him. 

He  was  famed  for  his  breed  of  horses  and 
the  number  of  chariots.  For  no  one  besides 
himself,  whether  private  person  or  king,  e^er 
sent  seven  chariots  at  one  time  to  the  Olympic 
games.  The  first,  the  second,  and  the  fourth 
prizes,  according  to  Thucydides,  or  the  third, 
as  Euripides  relates  it,  he  bore  away  at  once, 
which  exceeds  every  thing  performed  by  the 
most  ambitious  in  that  way.  Euripides  thus 
celebrates  his  success: 

Great  son  of  Clinias,  I  record  thy  glory, 

First  on  the  dusty  plain 

The  threefold  prize  to  gain : 
What  hero  boasts  thy  praise  in  Grecian  story.' 
Twice{  does  the  trumpet-s  voice  proclaim 
Around  the  plausive  cirque  thy  honour'd  name: 

Twice  on  thy  brow  was  seen 

The  peaceful  dive's  green, 
The  glorious  palm  of  easy  purchased  fame.§ 

The  emulation  which  several  Grecian  cities 
expressed,  in  the  presents  they  made  him,  gave 
a  still  greater  lustre  to  his  success.     Ephesus 

to  acknovrledge,  that  the  way  to  rise  to  distinction 
among  the  Athenians,  was,  to  study  to  excel  the  gene- 
rals of  their  enemies,  replied  with  this  severe  irony, 
"  No,  no,  Alcibiades ;  your  only  study  is  how  to  sur- 
pass Midias  in  the  art  of  breeding  quails.''— Pia/o  in 
1  Alcib. 

»  The  name  of  the  man  who  caught  the  quail  would 
hardly  have  been  mentioned,  had  not  Alcibiades  after 
•ivards  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  is 
his  absence ;  when  be  took  the  opportunity  to  fight, 
and  was  beaten. 

t  It  appears  from  that  passage  of  Demosthenes,  that 
he  spoke  only  from  common  fame,  and  consequently 
that  there  was  little  of  Alcibiades's  then  extant.  We 
find  some  remains  of  his  oratory  in  Thucydides. 

\  Alcibiades  won  the  first,  second,  and  third  prizei 
in  person ;  besides  which  his  chariots  won  twice  in  hig 
absence. 

^  Antisthenes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  writes,  that 
Chios  fed  his  horses,  and  Cyzicus  provided  his  victims. 
The  passage  is  remarkable,  for  we  learn  from  it  that 
this  was  done,  not  only  when  Alcibiadas  went  to  the 
Olympic  games,  but  in  his  warlike  expeditions,  and 
even  in  his  travels.     "  Whenever,"  says  he,  "  Aleib- 
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provided  a  magnificent  pavilion  for  him;  Chios 
was  at  tlic  expense  of  keeping  his  horses  and 
beasts  for  sacrifice ;  and  Lesbos  found  liim  in 
wme  and  every  thing  necessary  for  tiic  most 
elegant  public  table.  Yet,  amidst  this  success, 
he  escaped  not  without  censure,  occasioned 
either  by  the  mahce  of  his  enemies,  or  by  his 
own  misconduct.  It  seems  there  was  at 
Athens  one  Diomedes,  a  man  of  good  charac- 
ter, and  a  friend  of  Alcibiadcs,  who  was  very 
desirous  of  winning  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games;  and  being  informed  that  tlicre  was  a 
chariot  to  be  sold,  which  belonged  to  the  city 
of  Argos,  where  Alcibiades  had  a  strong  in- 
terest, he  persuaded  him  to  buy  it  for  him. 
Accordingly,  he  did  buy  it,  but  kept  it  for 
himself,  leaving  Diomedes  to  vent  his  rage, 
and  to  call  gods  and  men  to  bear  witness  of 
the  injustice.  For  this  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  action  brought  against  him ;  and  there 
is  extant  an  oration  concerning  a  chariot,  writ- 
ten by  Isocrates,  in  defence  of  Alcibiades, 
then  a  youth;  but  there  the  plaintilF  is  named 
Tisias.  not  Diomedes. 

Alcibiades  was  very  young  when  he  first 
applied  himself  to  the  business  of  the  republic, 
and  yet  he  soon  shewed  himself  superior  to  the 
other  orators.  The  persons  capable  of  stand- 
ing in  some  degree  of  competition  with  him, 
were  Ph;cax  the  son  of  Erasistratus,  and  Ni- 
cias  the  son  of  Niceratus.  The  latter  was  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  one  of  the  best  generals 
of  his  time  The  former  was  but  a  youth,  like 
himself,  just  beginning  to  make  his  way;  for 
which  he  had  the  advantage  of  high  birth;  but 
m  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing, was  inferior  to  Alcibiades.  He  seemed 
fitter  for  soliciting  and  persuading  in  private, 
than  for  stemming  the  torrent  of  a  public  de- 
bate; in  short,  he  was  one  of  those  of  whom 
Eupolis  says,  "True,  he  can  talk,  and  yet  he 
'8  no  speaker."  There  is  extant  an  oration 
against  Alcibiades  and  Phsax,  in  which, 
amongst  other  things,  it  is  alleged  against  Al- 
cibiades, that  he  used  at  his  table  many  of  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  provided  for  the  sacred 
processions,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own. 

There  was  at  Athens  one  Hyperbolus,  of 
the  ward  of  Perithois,  whom  Thucydides 
makes  mention  of  as  a  very  bad  man,  and  who 
was  a  constant  subject  of  ridicule  for  the  comic 
writers.  But  he  was  unconcerned  at  the 
worst  things  they  could  say  of  him,  and  being 
regardless  of  honour,  he  was  also  insensible 
of  shame.  This,  though  really  impudence  and 
folly,  is  by  some  people  called  fortitude  and 
a  noble  daring.  But,  though  no  one  liked  him, 
the  people  nevertheless  made  use  of  him,  when 
they  wanted  to  strike  at  persons  in  authority. 
At  his  instigation,  the  Athenians  were  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  ban  of  ostracism^  by  which 

mdes  travelled,  four  cities  of  the  allies  ministered  to 
him  as  his  handmaids.  Ephesus  furnished  him  with 
tGutsas  sumptuous  as  those  of  the  Persians ;  Chins  found 
provender  lor  his  horses;  Cyzicus  supplied  him  with 
victims  and  provisions  fur  his  table  ;  and  Lesbos  with 
Mrine  and  all  other  iccessaries  for  his  household." 
None  but  orient  cities  were  able  to  answer  such  an 
expense:  for  at  the  time  when  Alcibiades  won  the  three 
prizes  in  person  at  the  Olympic  games,  after  he  had 
offered  a  very  costly  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  he  entertain- 
cj  at  a  magnificent  repast  that  innumerable  company 
which  had  assisted  at  the  j|;ames. 


they  pull  down  and  expel  such  of  the  citizens 
as  are  distinguished  by  their  dignity  and  pow- 
er, tliercin  consulting  their  envy  rather  than 
their  fear. 

As  it  was  evident  that  this  sentence  was 
levelled  against  one  of  the  three,  Phiax,  Ni- 
cias,  or  Alcibiades,  the  latter  took  care  to 
unite  the  contending  parties,  and  leaguing  with 
Nicias,  caused  the  ostracism  to  fall  upon  Hy- 
perbolus himself.  Some  say,  it  was  not  Nicias, 
but  Pha;aXj  with  whom  Alcibiades  joined  in- 
terest, and  by  whose  assistance  he  expelled 
their  common  enemy,  when  he  expected  noth- 
ing less.  For  no  vile  or  infamous  person  had 
ever  undergone  that  punishment.  So  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  assures  us,  thus  speaking  of 
Hyperbolus: 

Well  had  the  caitiff  caru'd  his  banishment, 
But  not  by  ostracism ;  that  sentence  sacred 
To  dangerous  eminence. 

But  we  have  elsewhere  given  a  more  full  ac 
count  of  what  history  has  delivered  down  to 
us  concerning  this  matter.* 

Alcibiades  was  not  less  disturbed  at  the 
great  esteem  in  which  Nicias  was  held  by  the 
enemies  of  Athens,  than  at  the  respect  which 
the  Athenians  themselves  paid  him.  The  rites 
of  hospitality  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
family  of  Alcibiades  and  the  L.aceda;monians, 
and  he  had  taken  particular  care  of  such  of 
them  as  were  made  prisoners  at  Pylos;  yet 
when  they  found  that  it  was  chiefly  by  the  means 
of  Nicias  that  they  obtained  a  peace  and  recov- 
ered the  captives,  their  regards  centered  in 
him.  It  was  a  common  observation  among  the 
Greeks,  that  Pericles  had  engaged  them  in  a 
war,  and  Nicias  had  set  them  free  from  itj 
nay,  the  peace  was  even  called  the  Nician 
peace.  Alcibiades  was  very  uneasy  at  this, 
and  out  of  envy  of  Nicias,  determined  to  break 
the  league. 

As  soon,  then,  as  he  perceived  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Argos,  both  feared  and  hated  the  Spar- 
tans, and  consequently  wanted  to  get  clear  of 
all  connection  with  them,  he  privately  gave 
them  hopes  of  assistance  from  Athens}  and 
both  by  his  agents  and  in  person,  he  encour- 
aged the  principal  citizens  not  to  entertain  any 
fear,  or  to  give  up  any  point,  but  to  apply  to 
the  Athenians,  who  were  almost  ready  to  re- 
pent of  the  peace  they  had  made,  and  would 
soon  seek  occasion  to  break  it. 

But  after  the  Laceda;monians  had  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Bmotians,  and  had  de- 
livered Panactus  to  the  Athenians,  not  with  its 
fortifications,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  but 
quite  dismantled,  he  took  the  opportunity, 
while  the  Athenians  were  incensed  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, to  inflame  them  still  more  At  the 
same  time,  he  raised  a  clamour  against  Nicias, 
alleging  things  which  had  a  face  of  probabil 
ity;  for  he  reproached  him  with  having  neg- 
lected, when  commander-in-chief,  to  make 
thatt  party  prisoners  who   were  left  by  toe 

*  In  the  lives  of  Aristides  and  Nicias. 

t  After  the  Lacedaemonians  had  lost  the  fort  of  Pylos 
in  Messcnia,  they  left,  in  the  isle  of  Spharieria,  which 
was  opposite  that  fort,  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  besides  Helots,  under  the  comman<l  of 
Epitades,  the  son  of  Molubrus.  The  Athenians  wjuld 
have  sent  >'icias,  while  commander-in-chief,  with 
fleet  against  tliat  island,  but  he  excused  himself.  After 
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enemy  m  Spliacter.a,  and  with  releasing  them, 
when  taken  by  others,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Lacedaemonians;  he  farther  asserted,  that 
though  Nicias  had  an  interest  with  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  lie  would  not  make  use  of  it  to 
prevent  their  entering  into  the  confederacy  with 
the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians:  but  that  when 
an  alliance  was  offered  to  the  Athenians  by 
any  of  the  Grecian  states,  he  took  care  to  pre- 
vent their  accepting  it,  if  it  were  likely  to  give 
umbrage  to  the  Laceda;monians. 

Nicias  was  greatly  disconcerted;  but  at  that 
very  juncture  it  happened  that  ambassadors 
from  Lacedoemon  arrived  with  moderate  pro- 
posals, and  declared  that  they  had  full  powers 
to  treat  and  decide  all  differences  in  an  equita- 
ble way.  The  senate  was  satisfied,  and  next 
day  the  people  were  to  be  convened:  but  Al- 
cibiades,  dreading  the  success  of  that  audi- 
ence, found  means  to  speak  with  the  ambassa- 
dors in  the  mean  time;  and  thus  he  addressed 
them:  "Men  of  Lacedremon!  what  is  it  you 
are  going  to  do?  Are  not  you  apprized  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  senate  is  always  candid 
and  humane  to  those  who  apply  to  it,  whereas 
the  people  are  haughty,  and  expect  great  con- 
cessions? If  you  say  that  you  are  come  with 
full  powers,  you  will  find  them  intractable  and 
extravagant  in  their  demands.  Come,  then, 
retract  that  imprudent  declaration,  and  if  you 
desire  to  keep  the  Athenians  within  the  bounds 
of  reason,  and  not  to  have  terms  extorted  from 
you,  which  you  cannot  approve,  treat  with 
them  as  if  you  had  not  a  discretionary  com- 
mission. I  will  use  my  best  endeavours  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Lacedsemonians."  He  confirmed 
his  promise  with  an  oath,  and  thus  drew  them 
over  from  Nicias  to  himself.  In  Alcibiades, 
they  now  placed  an  entire  confidence,  admiring 
both  his  understanding  and  address  in  business, 
and  regarding  him  as  a  very  extraordinary  man. 

Next  day  the  people  assembled,  and  the 
ambassadors  were  introduced.  Alcibiades  ask- 
ed them  in  an  obliging  manner,  what  their 
commission  was,  and  they  answered,  that  they 
did  not  come  as  plenipotentiaries.  Then  he 
began  to  rave  and  storm,  as  if  he  had  received 
an  injury,  not  done  one;  and  calling  them  faith- 
less, prevaricating  men,  who  were  come  neith- 
er to  do  nor  to  say  any  thing  honourable. 
The  senate  was  incensed;  the  people  were 
enraged;  and  Nicias,  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  deceitful  contrivance  of  Alcibiades,  was 
filled  with  astonishment  and  confusion  at  this 
change. 

The  proposals  of  the  ambassadors  thus  re- 
jected, Alcibiades  was  declared  general,  and 
Boon  engaged  the  Argives,*  the  Mantineans, 

vfftrds  Cleon,  in  conjunction  with  Demosthenes,  got 
possession  of  it,  after  a  long  dispute,  wherein  several 
of  the  garrison  were  slain,  and  the  rest  made  prison- 
ers, and  sent  to  Athens.  Among  those  prisoners  were 
an  hundred  and  twenty  SpartanSj  who  by  the  assistance 
of  Nicias  got  released.  The  Lacedaemonians  after- 
wards recovered  the  fort  of  Pylos :  for  Anytus,  who 
was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  support  it,  finding  the 
wind  directly  against  it,  returned  to  Athens;  upon 
which  the  people,  according  to  their  usual  custom, 
condemned  him  to  die  ;  whicli  sentence,  however,  he 
commuted  by  paying  a  vast  sum  of  money,  being  the 
first  who  reversed  a  judgment  in  that  manner. 

'  He  concluded  a  Aeague  with  these  states  for  a  hun- 
ilr<"l  years,  which   Thuc  dides    has  inserted  at  fiill 


and  Ekans,  as  allies  to  the  Atbemans.  No 
body  commended  the  manner  of  this  transac 
tion,  but  the  effect  was  very  great,  since  it  di 
vided  and  embroiled  almost  all  Peloponnesus, 
in  one  day  lifted  so  many  arms  against  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Mantinea,  and  removed  to 
so  great  a  distance  from  Athens  the  scene  of 
war;  by  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  victo- 
rious, could  gain  no  great  advantage,  whereas 
a  miscarriage  would  have  risked  the  very  being 
of  their  state. 

Soon  after  this  battle  at  Matinea,*  the  prin- 
cipal otficerst  of  the  Argive  army  attempted  to 
abolish  the  popular  government  in  Argos,  and 
to  take  the  administration  into  their  own 
hands.  The  Lacedaemonians  espoused  the 
design,  and  assisted  them  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution. But  the  people  took  up  arras  again,  and 
defeated  their  new  masters;  and  Alcibiades 
coming  to  their  aid,  made  the  victory  more 
complete.  At  the  same  time,  he  persuaded 
them  to  extend  their  walls  down  to  the  sea, 
that  they  might  always  be  in  a  condition  to 
receive  succours  from  the  Athenians.  From 
Athens  he  sent  them  carpenters  and  masons, 
exerting  himself  greatly  on  this  occasion,  which 
tended  to  increase  his  personal  interest  and 
power,  as  well  as  that  of  his  country.  He  ad- 
vised the  people  of  Patrae,  too,  to  join  their 
city  to  the  sea  by  long  walls.  #And  somebody 
observing  to  the  Patrensians,  "That  the  Athe- 
nians would  one  day  swallow  them  up;" 
"  Possibly  it  may  be  so,"  said  Alcibiades, 
"  but  they  will  begin  with  the  feet,  and  do  it 
by  little  and  little,  whereas  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians will  begin  with  the  head,  and  do  it  all 
at  once."  He  exhorted  the  Athenians  to  as- 
sert the  empire  of  the  land,  as  well  as  of  the 
sea;  and  was  ever  putting  the  young  warriors 
in  mind,  to  show  by  their  deeds  that  they  re- 
membered the  oath  they  had  taken  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Agraulos.J  The  oath  is,  that  they  will 
consider  wheat,  barley,  vine,  and  olives,  as  the 
bounds  of  Attica;  by  which  it  is  insinuated, 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  possess  them- 
selves of  aU  lands  that  are  cultivated  and 
fruitful. 

But  these,  his  great  abilities  in  politics,  his 
eloquence,  his  reach  of  genius,  and  keenness 
of  apprehension,  were  tarnished  by  his  luxu 


length  in  his  fifth  book ;  and  by  which  we  learn  that 
the  treaties  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  no  less  perfect 
and  explicit  than  ours.  Their  treaties  were  of  as  little 
consequence  too :  for  how  soon  was  that  broken  which 
the  Athenians  had  made  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ! 

*  That  battle  was  fought  nearly  three  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Argos. 

t  Those  officers  availed  themselves  of  the  consterna- 
tion the  people  of  Argos  were  in  after  the  loss  of  the 
battle  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gladly  supported  them, 
from  a  persuasion  that  if  the  popular  government  were 
abolished,  and  an  aristocracy  (like  that  of  Sparta)  set 
up  in  Argos,  they  should  soon  be  masters  there. 

J  Agraulos,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  had  de- 
voted nerself  to  death  for  the  benefit  of  her  country, 
it  has  been  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  oath  which 
the  young  Athenians  took,  bound  them  to  do  something 
of  that  nature,  if  need  should  require;  th<>ligli,  as  given 
by  Plutarch,  it  implies  only  an  unjust  resolution  to  ex- 
tend the  Athenian  dominions  to  all  lands  that  were 
worth  seizing.     Demosthenes  mentions  the  oa*h  in  hu 
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rious  living,  his  drinking,  and  debauches,  his 
effeminacy  of  dress,  and  his  insolent  profusion. 
He  wore  a  purple  robe  with  a  long  train,  w  hen 
he  appeared  in  pubUc.  He  caused  the  planks 
of  his  galle)'  to  be  cut  away,  that  he  might  lie 
the  softer,  his  bed  not  being  f»Iaced  upon  the 
boards,  but  hanging  upon  girths.  And  in  the 
wars  he  wore  a  shield  of  gold,  which  had  none 
of  the  usual  ensigns*  of  his  country,  but  in 
thei.  stead,  a  Cupid  bearing  a  thunderbolt. 
The  great  men  of  Athens  saw  his  behaviour 
with  uneasiness  and  indignation,  and  even 
dreaded  the  consequence.  They  regarded  his 
foreign  manners,  his  profusion,  and  contempt 
of  the  laws,  as  so  many  means  to  make  him- 
self absolute.  And  .\ristophancs  well  express- 
es how  tlie  bulk  of  the  people  were  disposed 
towards  him: 

They  lore,  tbcy  hate,  but  cannot  live  without  him. 
And  again  he  satirizes  him  etill  more  severely 
by  the  following  allusion: 

Nurse  not  a  lion's  whelp  within  your  walls, 
But  if  he  is  brought  up  there,  soothe  the  brute. 

The  truth  is,  his  prodigious  liberality;  the 
games  he  exhibited,  and  the  other  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  his  munificence  to  the  people, 
the  glory  of  his  ancestors,  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  toge- 
ther with  his  heroic  strength,  his  valour,  and 
experience  in  war,  so  gained  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, that  they  connived  at  his  errors,  and 
epcke  of  them  with  all  imaginable  tenderness, 
calling  them  sallies  of  youth,  and  good-humour- 
ed frolics.  Such  were  his  confining  Agatharcus 
tlie  painter,t  until  he  had  painted  his  house, 
and  then  dismissing  him  with  a  handsome  pres- 
ent; his  giving  a  box  on  the  ear  to  Taureus, 
who  exhibited  games  in  opposition  to  him,  and 
vied  with  him  for  tlie  preference;  and  his  taking 
one  of  the  captive  Mehan  women  for  his  mis- 
tress, and  bringing  up  a  child  he  had  by  her. 
These  were  what  they  called  his  good-humour- 
ed frolics.  But  surely  we  cannot  bestow  that 
appellation  upon  the  slaughtering  of  all  the 
males  in  the  isle  of  jMelos,t  who  had  arrived 
at  years  of  puberty,  which  was  in  consequence 
of  a  decree  that  he  promoted.  Again,  when  Aris- 
tophon  had  painted  the  courtezan  Nemea  w  ith 
Alcibiades  in  her  arms,  many  of  the  people  ea- 
gerly crowded  to  see  it,  but  such  of  the  Athe- 


*  Both  cities  and  private  persons  had,  of  old,  their 
CTisigns.  devices,  or  arms.  Those  of  the  Athenians 
were  commonly  Minerva,  the  owl.  or  the  olive.  IVone 
but  people  of  figure  were  allowed  to  bear  any  devices  ; 
nor  even  they,  until  they  had  performed  some  action  to 
deserve  ihem ;  in  the  mean  time  their  shields  were 
plain  white  Alcibiades,  in  his  device,  referred  to  the 
beauty  of  his  person  and  his  martial  prowess.  Mottos, 
loo,  were  used.  Capaneus,  for  in«laiice,  bore  a  naked 
man  with  a  torch  in  his  hand  ;  the  motto  this,  J  u-ill 
bum  the  city.  See  more  in  .£9ch}  lus's  tragedy  of  the 
Sevtn  Chtejs. 

t  This  j>ainter  had  been  familiar  with  Alcibiades's 
mistress. 

t  The  isle  of  Melos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  a  col- 
ony of  Lacedxmon,  was  attempted  by  Alcibiades,  the 
la<t  year  of  the  nineteenth  Olympiad,  and  taken  the 
year  following.  Thucydides,  who  has  given  us  an  ac- 
count of  this  ^laughtt^  of  the  Melians,  makes  no  men- 
lion  of  the  decree.  Probably  he  was  willing  to  have 
lb  t  carnage  thought  the  cfiect  of  a  sudden  transport  in 
tf'  ■  soldiery,  and  not  of  a  crnel  and  cool  resolution  of 
b  «  people  i  J  Alliens. 


nians  as  were  more  advanced  in  years,  were 
much  displeased,  and  considered  these  as  sights 
fit  only  for  a  tyrant's  court,  and  as  insults  on 
the  laws  of  Athens.  Nor  was  it  ill  observed 
by  Archestratus,  "that  Greece  could  not  bear 
another  Alcibiades."  When  Tiuion,  famed 
for  his  misanthropy,  saw  Alcibiades,  after  hav- 
ing gained  his  point,  conducted  home  with 
great  honour  from  the  place  of  assemblv,  he 
did  not  shun  him,  as  he  did  other  men,  but 
went  up  to  him,  and,  shaking  him  by  the  hand, 
thus  addressed  him,  "Go  on,  my  brave  boy, 
and  prosper;  for  your  prosperity  will  brintr  on 
the  ruin  of  all  this  crowd."  This  occasioned 
several  reflections;  some  laughed,  some  -rail 
ed,  and  others  were  extremely  moved  at  the 
saying.  So  various  were  the  judgments  form 
ed  of  Alcibiades,  by  reason  of  the  inconsistency 
of  his  character. 

In  the  time  of  Pericles,*  the  Athenians  had 
a  desire  after  Sicily,  and  when  he  had  paid  the 
last  debt  to  nature,  they  attempted  it;  fre 
quently,  under  pretence  of  succouring  their 
allies,  sending  aids  of  men  and  money  to  such 
of  the  Sicilians  as  were  attacked  by  the  Syra- 
cusans.  This  was  a  step  to  greater  armaments. 
But  Alcibiades  inflamed  this  desire  to  an  irre- 
sistible degree,  and  persuaded  them  not  to  at- 
tempt the  island  in  part,  and  by  little  and  ht- 
tle,  but  to  send  a  powerful  fleet  entirely  to  sub- 
due it.  He  inspired  the  people  with  hopes  of 
g:reat  things,  and  indulged  himself  in  expecta- 
tions still  more  lofty:  for  he  did  not,  hke  the 
rest,  consider  Sicily  as  the  end  of  his  wishes, 
but  rather  as  an  introduction  to  the  mighty  ex- 
peditions he  had  conceived.  And  while  Nicias 
was  dissuading  the  people  from  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  as  a  business  too  difficult  to  succeed 
in,  Alcibiades  was  dreaming  of  Carthage  and 
of  Libya:  and  after  these  were  gained,  he 
designed  to  grasp  Italy  and  Peloponnesus,  re- 
garding Sicily  as  little  more  than  a  magazine 
for  provisions  and  warlike  stores. 

The  yoimg  men  immediately  entered  into  his 
schemes,  and  listened  with  great  attention  to 
those  who  under  the  sanction  of  age  related 
wonders  concerning  the  intended  expeditions, 
so  that  many  of  them  sat  whole  days  in  the 
places  of  exercise,  drawing  in  the  dust  the 
figure  of  the  island  and  plans  of  Libya  ajid 
Carthage.  However,  we  are  informed,  that 
Socrates  the  philosopher,  and  IMrton  the  as- 
trologer, were  far  from  expecting  that  these 
wars  would  turii  to  the  advantage  of  Athens: 

*  Pericles,  by  his  prudence  and  authority,  had  re- 
strained this  extravagant  ambition  of  the  Alhenians. 
He  died  the  last  year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  I'wo  veart 
after  this,  the  Athenians  sent  some  ships  to  Rhegium, 
which  were  to  go  from  thence  to  the  succour  of  the 
LeoDtines.  who  were  attacked  by  the  Syracusans.  The 
year  following  they  sent  a  still  greater  number ;  and 
two  years  after  that,  they  6tled  out  another  fleet  of  a 
greater  force  than  the  former  ;  but  the  Sicilians  having 
put  an  end  to  their  divisions,  and  by  the  advice  of  Her- 
mocrates  (whose  speech  Thucydides,  in  his  fourth 
book,  eivcs  MS  at  large,)  having  sent  back  the  fleet, 
the  Athenians  were  so  enraged  at  their  generals  for 
not  having  conquered  Sicily,  that  they  banished  two 
of  them,  Pvthodorus  and  Sophocles,  and  laid  a  heavy 
fine  upon  Eurymedon.  So  infatuated  were  they  by 
their  prosperity,  that  they  imagined  themselves  irre. 
tistiblc. 
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the  former,  it  should  seem,  influenced  by  some 
prophetic  notices  with  which  he  was  favoured 
by  the  genius  who  attended  him;  and  the  latter 
either  by  reasonings  which  led  him  to  tear 
what  was  to  come,  or  else  by  knowledge  with 
which  his  art  supplied  him.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Meton  feigned  himself  mad,  and  taking  a 
flaming  torch,  attempted  to  set  his  house  on 
fire.  Others  say,  that  he  made  use  of  no  such 
pretence,  but  burned  down  hia  house  in  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  went  and  begged  of 
the  people  to  excuse  his  son  from  that  cam- 
paign, that  he  might  be  a  comfort  to  him  under 
his  misfortune.  By  this  artifice  he  imposed 
upon  them,  and  gained  his  point. 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals 
much  against  his  inclination;  for  he  would  have 
declined  the  command,  if  it  had  been  only  on 
account  of  his  having  such  a  colleague.  The 
Athenians,  however,  thought  the  war  would  be 
oetter  conducted,  if  they  did  not  give  free 
scope  to  the  impetuosity  of  Alcibiades,  but 
tempered  his  boldness  with  the  prudence  of 
Nicias.  For  as  to  third  general,  Lamachus, 
though  well  advanced  in  years,  he  did  not  seem 
to  come  at  all  short  of  Alcibiades  in  heat  and 
rashness. 

When  they  came  to  deliberate  about  the 
number  of  the  troops,  and  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  armament,  Nicias  again  op- 
posed their  measures,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  war.  But  Alcibiades  replying  to  his 
arguments,  and  carrying  all  before  him,  the 
orator  Demosthenes  proposed  a  decree,  that 
the  generals  should  have  the  absolute  direction 
of  the  war,  and  of  all  the  preparations  for  it. 
Whe''  'I'e  people  had  given  their  assent,  and 
every  thing  was  got  ready  for  setting  sail,  un- 
iucky  omens  occurred,  even  on  a  festival  that 
w».s  celebrated  at  that  time.  It  was  the  feast 
of  Adonis;*  the  women  walked  in  procession 
with  images,  which  represented  the  dead  car- 
ried out  to  burial,  acting  the  lamentations,  and 
singing  the  mournful  dirges  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions. 

Add  to  this,  the  mutilating  and  disfiguring  of 
almost  all  the  statues  of  Mercury,!  which  hap- 
pened in  one  night,  a  circumstance  which  a- 
larmed  even  those  who  had  long  despised  things 
of  that  nature.  It  was  imputed  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, of  whom  the  Syracusans  were  a  colony; 
and  they  were  supoosed  to  have  done  it,  in 
hopes  that  such  a  prodigy  might  induce  the 
Athenians  to  desist  from  the  war.  But  the  peo- 
ple paid  little  regard  to  this  insinuation,  or  to 
the  discourses  of  those  who  said  that  there  was 
no  manner  of  ill  presage  in  what  had  happen- 
ed, and  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  wild  frohc 
of  a  parcel  of  young  fellows,  flushed  with  wine, 


*  On  the  feast  of  Adonis  all  the  cities  put  themselves 
ra  mourning;  coffins  were  exposed  at  every  door;  the 
•tatues  of  Venus  and  Adonis  were  borne  in  procession, 
with  certain  vessels  Slled  vfith  earth,  in  which  they 
had  raised  corn,  herbs,  and  lettuce,  and  these  vessels 
were  called  the  gardens  of  Kionis.  After  the  ceremony 
was  over,  the  gardens  were  thrown  into  the  sea  or 
some  river.  This  festival  was  celebrated  throughout 
dll  Greece  and  F.gypt,  and  among  the  Jews  too,  when 
they  dfccnerated  into  idolatry,  as  we  learn  from  Eze- 
Iciet,  viii.  14.  Jlrul  liekoldj  there  sat  women  weejiing/or 
Tammuz,  that  is,  Adonis. 

j  The  Athenians  had  statues  of  Mercury,  *t  the 
dosri  of  their  liouses,  made  uf  stones  of  a  cubical  form. 


and  bent  on  some  extravagance  Indignatioa 
and  fear  made  them  take  tliis  event  not  only 
for  a  bad  omen,  but  for  the  consequence  of  a 
plot  which  aimed  at  great  matters;  and  there- 
fore both  senate  and  people  assembled  several 
times  within  a  few  days,  and  very  strictly  ex- 
amined every  suspicious  circumstance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  demagogue  Androclea 
produced  some  Athenian  slaves,  and  certain 
sojourners,  who  accused  Alcibiades  and  his 
friends  of  defacing  some  other  statues,  and  of 
mimicking  the  sacred  mysteries  in  one  of  their 
drunken  revels:  on  which  occasion,  they  said, 
one  Theodorus  represented  the  herald,  Poly- 
tion  the  torch-bearer,  and  Alcibiades  the  high- 
priest;  his  other  companions  attending  as  per- 
sons initiated,  and  therefore  called  Mystse. 
Such  was  the  import  of  the  deposition  of  Thes- 
salus  the  son  of  Cimon,  who  accused  Alcibiades 
of  impiety  towards  the  goddesses  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  The  people  being  much  provoked 
at  Alcibiades,  and  Androcles,  his  bitterest  ene- 
my, exasperating  them  still  more,  at  first  he 
was  somewhat  disconcerted.  But  when  he 
perceived  that  the  seamen  and  soldiers  too,  in- 
tended for  the  Sicilian  expedition,  were  on  his 
side,  and  heard  a  body  of  Argives  and  Man- 
tineans,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men,  declare 
that  they  were  willing  to  cross  the  seas,  and 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  foreign  war  for  the  sake 
of  Alcibiades,  but  that  if  any  injury  were  done 
to  him,  they  would  immediately  march  home 
again:  then  he  recovered  his  spirits,  and  ap- 
peared to  defend  himself.  It  was  now  his 
enemies'  turn  to  be  discouraged,  and  to  fear 
that  the  people,  on  account  of  the  need  they 
had  of  him,  would  be  favourable  in  their  sen- 
tence. To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  they 
persuaded  certain  orators,  who  were  not  repu- 
ted to  be  hie  enemies,  but  hated  him  as  hearti- 
ly as  the  most  professed  ones,  to  move  it  to 
the  people,  "That  it  was  extremely  absurd, 
that  a  general  who  was  invested  with  a  discre- 
tionary power,  and  a  very  important  command, 
when  the  troops  were  collected,  and  the  allies 
all  ready  to  sail,  should  lose  time,  while  they 
were  casting  lots  for  judges,  and  filling  the 
glasses  with  water,  to  measure  out  the  time 
of  his  defence.  In  the  name  of  the  gods,  let 
him  sail,  and  when  the  war  is  concluded,  be 
accountable  to  the  laws,  which  will  still  be  the 
same." 

Alcibiades  easily  saw  their  malicious  drift, 
in  wanting  to  put  otT  the  trial,  and  observed, 
"That  it  would  be  an  intolerable  hardship 
to  leave  such  accusations  and  calumnies  be- 
hind him,  and  he  sent  out  with  so  important 
a  commission,  while  he  was  in  suspense  as  to 
his  own  fate.  That  he  ought  to  suffer  death, 
if  he  could  not  clear  himself  of  the  charge;  but 
if  ha  could  prove  his  innocence,  justice  required 
that  he  should  be  set  free  from  all  fear  of  false 
accusers,  before  they  sent  him  against  their 
enemies."  But  he  could  not  obtain  that  favour. 
He  was  indeed  ordered  to  set  sail;*  which  he 
accordingly  did,  together  with  his  colleaguesy 
having  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  galleyi 
in  his  company,  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred heavy  armed  soldiers,  and  about  a  thous- 
and   three    hundred    archers,    slingers,    and 

*  The  second  year  of  the  righty-first  Olympiad,  an 
seventeenth  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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etners  light-armed;  with  suitable  provisions  and 
•lores. 

Arriving  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  he  landed  at 
Rhegiuin.  There  he  gave  his  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  should  be  conducted, 
and  was  opposed  by  Nicias:  but  as  Lamachus 
agreed  with  him,  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Catana.  This  was  all  he 
performed,  being  soon  sent  for  by  the  Athenians 
to  take  his  trial.  At  first,  as  we  have  observed, 
there  was  nothing  against  him  but  slight  sus- 
picions, and  the  depositions  of  slas  es  and  per- 
sons who  sojourned  in  Athens.  But  his  enemies 
took  advantage  of  his  absence,  to  bring  new 
matter  of  impeachment,  adding  to  the  mutilat 
ing  of  the  statues,  his  sacrilegious  behaviour 
with  respect  to  the  mysteries,  and  alleging 
that  both  these  crimes  flowed  from  the  same 
source,*  a  conspiracy  to  change  the  govern- 
ment. All  that  were  accused  of  being  any 
ways  concerned  in  it,  they  committed  to  prison 
unheard;  and  they  repented  exceedingly,  that 
they  had  not  immediately  brought  Alcibiades 
to  his  trial,  and  got  him  condemned  upon  so 
heavy  a  charge.  'While  this  fury  lasted,  every 
relation,  every  friend  and  acquaintance  of  his, 
was  very  severely  dealt  with  by  the  people. 

Thucydides  has  omitted  the  names  of  the 
accusers,  but  others  mention  Dioclides  and 
Teucer.     So  Phrynichus,  the  comic  poet, 

Good  Hermes,  pray,  beware  a  fell ;  nor  break 
Thy  marble  nose,  lest  some  false  Dioclides 
Ooce  more  hi^  shaiU  in  fatal  poison  drench. 

Merc.  I  will,  ^or  e'er  again  shall  that  informer, 
Teucer,  that  faithless  stranger,  boast  from  me 
Rewards  for  perjury. 

[ndeed,  no  clear  or  strong  evidence  was  given 
by  the  informers.  One  of  them  being  asked 
how  he  could  distinguish  the  faces  of  those 
who  disfigured  the  statues,  answered,  that  he 
discerned  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon ;  which 
was  a  plain  falsity,  for  it  was  done  at  the  time 
of  the  moon's  change.  All  persons  of  under- 
standing exclaimed  against  such  baseness;  but 
this  detection  did  not  in  the  least  pacify  the 
(ieoplc;  they  went  on  with  the  same  rage  and 
violence  with  which  they  had  begun,  taking  in- 
formations, and  committing  all  to  prison  whose 
names  were  given  in. 

Among  those  that  were  then  imprisoned,  in 
order  to  their  trial,  was  the  orator  Andocides, 
whom  Hellanicus  the  historian  reckons  among 
the  descendants  of  Ulysses.  He  was  thought 
to  be  no  friend  to  a  popular  government,  but  a 
&vourer  of  oligarchy.  What  contributed  not 
a  Lttle  to  his  being  suspected  of  having  some 
concern  in  defacing  the  Hermx,  was,  that  the 
great  statue  of  Mercury,  which  was  placed 
near  his  house,  being  consecrated  to  that  god 
by  the  tribe  called  the  ^Igeis,  was  almost  the 
only  one,  among  the  most  remarkable,  which 
was  left  entire.  Therefore,  to  this  day  it  is 
called  the  Hermes  of  Andocides,  and  that  title 
aniversally  prevails,  though  the  inscription 
does  not  agree  with  it. 

It  happened,  that  among  those  who  were  im- 

*  They  ^it  out,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  conspi- 
racT  to  l>etray  the  city  of  the  Lacedxmonians,  and  that 
he  had  penuadej  the  Argirei  to  undertake  something 
to  their  prejudice. 


prisoned  on  the  same  account,  Andocides  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  and  friendship  witit  one 
Tiina;us:  a  man  not  equal  in  rank  to  himself, 
but  of  uncommon  parts  and  a  daring  spirit.  He 
advised  Andocides  to  accuse  himself  and  a  few 
more;  because  the  decree  promise<l  impunity  to 
any  one  that  would  confess  and  inform,  whereas 
the  event  of  the  trial  was  uncertain  to  all,  and 
much  to  be  dreaded  by  such  of  them  as  were 
persons  of  distinction.  He  represented  that  it 
was  better  to  save  his  life  by  a  falsity,  than  to 
suffer  an  infamous  death  as  one  really  guilty  Oi 
the  crime;  and  that  with  respect  to  the  pubUc, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  give  up  a  few  per- 
sons of  dubious  character,  in  order  to  rescue 
many  good  men  from  an  enraged  (Kipulace. 

Andocides  was  prevailed  upon  by  these  ar- 
guments of  Timaeus ;  and  informing  against 
himself  and  some  others,  enjoyed  the  impimity 
promised  by  the  decree ;  but  all  the  rest  whom 
he  named  were  capitally  punished,  except  a 
few  that  fled.  Nay,  to  procure  the  greater 
credit  to  his  depositions,  he  accused  even  hia 
own  servants. 

However,  the  fury  of  the  people  was  not  so 
satisfied,  but  turning  from  the  persons  who  had 
disfigured  the  Herma,  as  if  it  had  reposed  a 
while  only  to  recover  its  strength,  itfell  totally 
upon  Alcibiades.  At  last  they  sent  the  Sala- 
miman  galley  to  fetch  him,  arifuUy  enough  or- 
dering their  officer  not  to  use  violence,  or  to 
lay  hold  x)f  his  person,  but  to  behave  to  him 
with  civuity,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
peoples  orders,  that  he  should  go  and  take  his 
trial,  and  clear  himself  before  them.  For  they 
were  apprehensive  of  some  tumult  and  mutiny 
in  the  army,  now  it  was  in  an  enemy's  country, 
which  Alcibiades,  had  he  been  so  disposed, 
might  have  raised  with  all  the  ease  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  soldiers  expressed  great  uneasiness 
at  his  leaving  them,  and  expected  that  the  war 
would  be  spun  out  to  a  great  length  by  the  dil- 
atory counsels  of  Nicias,  when  the  spur  was 
taken  away.  Lamachus,  indeed,  was  bold  and 
brave,  but  he  was  wanting  both  in  dignity  and 
weight,  by  reason  of  his  poverty. 

Alcibiades  immediately  embarked.-*  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians 
could  not  take  Messena.  There  were  persons 
in  the  town  ready  to  betray  it,  whom  Alcibiades 
perfectly  knew,  and  as  he  apprised  some  that 
were  friends  to  the  Syracusans  of  their  inten- 
tion, the  affair  miscarried. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thurii,  he  went  on 
shore,  and  concealing  himself  there,  eluded  the 
search  that  was  made  after  him.  But  some 
person  knowing  him,  and  saying,  "  Will  not 
you,  then,  trust  your  country?"  he  answered, 
"  As  to  any  thing  else  I  will  trust  her ;  but 
with  my  life  I  would  not  trust  even  my  motheij 
lest  she  should  mistake  a  black  bean  for  a  whim 
one."  .Afterwards,  being  told  that  the  republirt 
had  condemned  him  to  die,  he  said  "  But  I  will 
make  them  find  that  I  am  aUve." 

The  information  against  him  ran  thus: 
"  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Cimon,  of  the  ward  of 
Lacias,  accuseth  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias, 
of  the  ward  of  Scambonis,  of  sacrilegiously  of 
fending  the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine^ 

*  He  prudently  embarked  in  a  vessel  of  hii  own 
and  not  m  the  Salaminian  galley. 
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by  counterfeiting  their  mysteries,  and  shewing 
them  to  his  companions  in  his  own  house. 
Wearing  such  a  robe  as  the  high-priest  does 
while  he  shews  the  holy  things,  he  called  him- 
self high-priest,  as  he  did  Polytion  torch-bearer, 
and  Theodorus  of  the  ward  of  Phygea,  herald : 
arid  the  rest  of  his  companions  he  called  per- 
soi}S  initiated*  and  brethren  of  the  secret : 
herein  acting  contrary  to  the  rules  and  cere- 
monies established  by  the  Eumolpidae,t  the 
heralds  and  priests  at  Eieusis."  As  he  did  not 
appear,  they  condemned  him,  confiscated  his 
goods,  and  ordered  all  the  priests  and  priestesses 
to  denounce  an  execration  against  him;  which 
was  denounced  accordingly  by  all  but  Theno, 
the  daughter  of  Menon,  priestess  of  the  temple 
of  Agraulos,  who  excused  herself,  alleging, 
that  she  was  a  priestess  for  prayer,  not  for 
execration. 

While  these  decrees  and  sentences  were 
passing  against  Alcibiades,  he  was  at  Argos; 
having  quitted  Thurii,  which  no  longer  afforded 
him  a  safe  asylum,  to  come  into  Peloponnesus. 
Still  dreading  his  enemies,  and  giving  up  all 
hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  country,  he  sent 
to  Sparta  to  desire  permission  to  live  there 
under  the  protection  of  the  public  faith,  prom- 
ising to  serve  that  state  more  effectually,  now 
he  was  their  friend,  than  he  had  annoyed  them, 
whilst  their  enemy.  The  Spartans  granting 
him  a  safe  conduct,  and  expressing  thejf  readi- 
ness to  receive  him,  he  went  thither  with 
pleasure.  One  thing  he  soon  effected,  which 
was  to  procure  succours  for  Syracuse  without 
farther  hesitat-on  or  delay,  having  persuaded 
them  to  send  Gylippus  thither,  to  take  upon 
him  the  direction  of  the  war,  and  to  crush  the 
Athenian  power  m  Sicily.  Another  thing 
which  he  persuaded  them  to,  was  to  declare 
war  against  the  Athenians,  and  to  begin  its 
operations  on  the  continent  :  and  the  third, 
which  was  the  most  important  of  all,  was  to 
get  Decelea  fortified  ;  for  this  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens,  was  productive  of 
great  mischief  to  that  commonwealth .{ 

These  measures  procured  Alcibiades  the 
public  approbation  at  Sparta,  and  he  was  no 
less  admired  for  his  manner  of  living  in  private. 
By  conforming  to  their  diet  and  other  austeri- 
ties, he  charmed  and   captivated  the  people. 

*  The  Mystce,  or  persons  initiated,  were  to  remain  a 
year  under  probation,  during  which  time  they  were  to 
go  no  further  than  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  ;  after 
that  term  was  expired  they  were  called  epopta,  and 
admitted  to  all  the  mysteries,  except  such  as  were  re- 
served for  the  priests  only. 

t  Eumolpus  was  the  tirst  who  settled  these  mysteries 
of  Ceres,  for  whieli  reason  his  descendants  had  the  care 
of  them  after  him  ;  and  when  his  line  failed,  those  who 
succeeded  in  the  function  were,  notwithstanding,  called 
Eumolpidae. 

X  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  at  the  head  of  a  very  nume- 
rous army  of  Lacedaemonians,  Corinthians,  and  other 
nations  of  Peloponnesus,  invaded  Attica,  ajid,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  which  Alcibiades  had  given,  seized 
and  fortilied  Decelea,  which  stood  at  an  ecjual  distance 
from  Athens  and  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  Athenians  were  now  deprived  of  the 
profits  of  the  silver  mines,  of  the  rents  of  their  lands, 
and  of  the  succours  of  their  neighbours.  But  the  great- 
est misfortune  which  happened  to  the  Athenians,  from 
the  beginning  of  fnc  war  to  this  time,  was  tliat  which 
befel  tliem  this  year  in  Sicily,  where  they  not  only  lost 
the  cumiucst  they  aimed  at,  together  with  the  reputa- 
tion tliey  had  so  long  maintained,  but  their  fleet,  their 
>'my,  and  their  generals. 


■When  they  saw  him  close  shared,  bathing  U 
cold  water,  feeding  on  their  coarse  bread,  oi 
eating  their  black  broth,  they  could  liardly  be- 
lieve that  such  a  man  had  ever  kept  a  cook  in 
his  house,  seen  a  perfumer,  or  worn  a  robe  o! 
Milesian  purple.  It  seems,  that  amongst  his 
other  qualifications,  he  had  the  very  extraordi- 
nary art  of  engaging  the  affections  of  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  by  imitating  and  adopting 
their  customs  and  way  of  living.  Nay,  he 
turned  himself  into  all  manner  of  forms  with 
more  ease  than  the  cameleon  changes  his  co- 
lour. It  is  not,  we  are  told,  in  that  animal's 
power  to  assume  a  white,  but  Alcibiades  could 
adapt  himself  either  to  good  or  bad,  and  did 
not  find  any  thing  which  he  attempted  imprac- 
ticable. Thus,  at  Sparta,  he  was  all  for  ex- 
ercise, frugal  in  his  diet,  and  severe  in  his 
manners.  In  Asia  he  was  as  much  for  mirth 
and  pleasure,  luxury  and  ease.  In  Thrace,  again, 
riding  and  drinking  were  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments: and  in  the  palace  of  Tissaphernes,  the 
Persian  grandee,  he  outvied  the  Persians  them- 
selves in  pomp  and  splendour.  Not  that  he 
could  with  so  much  ease  change  his  real  man- 
ners, or  approve  in  his  heart  the  form  which 
he  assumed;  but  because  he  knew  that  his  na- 
tive manners  would  be  unacceptable  to  those 
whom  he  happened  to  be  with,  he  immediately 
conformed  to  the  ways  and  fashions  of  what- 
ever place  he  came  to.  When  he  was  at 
Lacedsemon,  if  you  regarded  only  his  outside, 
you  would  say  as  the  proverb  does,  TTiis  is 
not  the  son  q/" Achilles,  but  Achilles  himself; 
this  man  has  surely  been  brought  up  under 
the  eye  of  Lycurgus:  but  then  if  you  looked 
more  nearly  into  his  disposition  and  his  ac- 
tions, you  would  exclaim,  with  Electra  in  the 
poem,  The  same  loeak  tcoman  still  '.*  For 
while  king  Agis  was  employed  in  a  distant  ex- 
pedition, he  corrupted  his  wife  Timasa  so  ef 
fectually,  that  she  was  with  child  by  him,  and 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  it;  and  when  she  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  though  in  public  she  called 
him  Leotychidas,  yet  in  her  own  house  she 
whispered  to  her  female  friends  and  to  her 
servants,  that  his  true  name  was  Alcibiades. 
To  such  a  degree  was  the  woman  transported 
by  her  passion.  And  Alcibiades  himself,  in- 
dulging his  vein  of  mirth,  used  to  say,  "His 
motive  was  not  to  injure  the  king,  or  to  satisfy 
his  appetite,  but  that  his  offspring  might  one 
day  sit  on  the  throne  of  Laceda;mon.''  Agis 
had  information  of  these  matters  from  several 
hands,  and  he  was  the  more  ready  to  give 
credit  to  them,  because  they  agreed  with  the 
time.  Terrified  with  an  earthquake,  he  had 
quitted  his  wife's  chamber,  to  which  he  re- 
turned not  for  the  next  ten  months:  at  the 
end  of  which  Leotychidas  being  born,  he 
declared  the  child  was  not  his:  and  for  thi» 
reason  he  was  never  suffered  to  inherit  the 
crown  of  Sparta. 

After  the  miscarriage  of  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily,  the  people  of  Chios,  of  Lesbos,  and 
Cyzicum,  sent  to  treat  with  the  Spartans  about 
quitting  the  interests  of  Athens,  and  jjutting 
themselves   under  the   protection   of  Sparta. 

*  This  is  spoken  of  Hermioue,  in  the  Orestes  of 
Euripides,  upon  her  discovering  the  same  vanity  and 
solicitude  about  her  beauty,  when  advarceJ  in  years. 
that  she  had  when  she  wa^  young. 
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The  BcDOtianSjOn  .his  occasion,  solicited  for  the 
Lesbians,  and  Pharnabazus  for  the  people  of 
Cyzicum;  but  at  the  persuasion  of  Alcibiades, 
■uccours  were  sent  to  those  of  Chios  before  all 
others.  He  likewise  passed  over  into  Ionia, 
and  prevailed  with  almost  all  that  country  to 
revolt,  and  attending  the  Laceda;monian  gen- 
erals in  the  execution  of  most  of  their  conimis- 
Kons,  he  did  great  prejudice  to  the  Athenians. 

But  Agis,  who  was  already  his  enemy,  on 
account  of  the  injury  done  to  his  bed,  could 
not  endure  his  glory  and  prosperity;  for  most 
of  the  present  successes  were  ascribed  to  Alci- 
biades. The  great  and  the  ambitious  among 
the  Spartans  were,  indeed,  in  general,  touched 
with  envy;  and  had  influence  enough  with  the 
civil  magistrates,  to  procure  orders  to  be  sent 
to  their  friends  in  Ionia  to  kill  him.  But  timely 
foreseeing  his  danger,  and  cautioned  by  his 
fears,  in  every  step  he  took,  he  still  served  the 
Lacedaimonians,  taking  care  all  the  while  not 
to  put  himself  in  their  power.  Instead  of 
that,  he  sought  the  protection  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  one  of  the  grandees  of  Persia,  or  lieu- 
tenants of  the  king.  With  this  Persian  he 
soon  attained  the  highest  credit  and  authority: 
for  himself  a  very  subtle  and  insincere  man,  he 
admired  the  art  and  keenness  of  Alcibiades. 
Indeed,  by  the  elegance  of  his  conversation 
and  the  charms  of  his  politeness,  every  man 
was  gained;  all  hearts  were  touched.  Even 
those  that  feared  and  envied  him,  were  not  in- 
sensible to  pleasure  in  his  company;  and  while 
they  enjoyed  it,  their  resentment  was  disarmed. 
Tissaphernes,  in  all  other  cases,  savage  in  his 
temper,  and  the  bitterest  enemy  that  Greece 
experienced  among  the  Persians,  gave  himself 
up,  notwithstanding,  to  the  flatteries  of  Alci- 
biades, insomuch  that  he  even  vied  with,  and 
exceeded  him  in  address.  For  all  his  gardens, 
that  which  excelled  in  beauty,  which  was  re- 
markable for  the  salubrity  of  its  streams  and 
tlie  freshness  of  its  meadows,  which  was  set 
off  with  pavilions  royally  adorned,  and  retire- 
ments finished  in  the  most  elegant  taste,  he 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Alcibiades: 
and  every  one  continued  to  give  it  that  appel- 
lation. 

Rejecting,  therefore,  the  interests  of  Lace- 
daemon,  and  fearing  that  people  as  treacherous 
to  him,  he  represented  them  and  their  king 
Agis,  in  a  disadvantageous  light,  to  Tissa- 
phernes. He  advised  him  not  to  assist  them 
effectually,  nor  absolutely  to  ruin  the  Athe- 
nians, but  to  send  his  subsidies  to  Sparta  with 
a  sparing  hand:  that  so  the  two  powers  might 
insensibly  weaken  and  consume  each  other, 
ajd  both  at  last  be  easily  subjected  to  the 
king.  Tissaphernes  readily  followed  his  coun- 
sels, and  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world  that 
he  -held  him  in  the  greatest  admiration  and  es- 
teem; which  made  him  equally  considerable 
with  the  Greeks  of  both  parties.  The  Athe- 
nians repented  of  the  sentence  they  had  pass- 
ed upon  him,  because  they  had  suffered  for 
it  since:  and  Alcibiades,  on  his  side,  was  un- 
der some  fear  and  concern,  lest,  if  their  repub- 
lic were  destroyed,  he  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  I>aceds:monian8,  who  hated  him. 

/ 1  that  tn  ie,  the  whole  strength  of  the  Athe- 
nians lay  at  Samoa.  With  their  sliips  sent  out 
(roin  thence,  tliey  recovered  some  of  the  towns 


which  hid  revolted,  and  others  they  kept  to 
their  duty;  and  at  sea  they  were  in  some  inea»> 
ure  able  to  make  head  against  their  enemies. 
But  they  were  afraid  of  Tissaphi  rues,  and  the 
PhcDiiician  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
which  were  said  to  be  coming  against  them;  ibi 
against  such  a  force  they  could  not  hope  to  de- 
fend themselves.  Alcibiades,  apprised  of  this, 
privately  sent  a  messenger  to  the  principal  Athe* 
nians  at  Samos,  to  give  them  hopes?  that  he 
would  procure  them  the  friendship  of  Tispaph- 
erncs:  not  to  recommend  himself  to  the  people, 
whom  he  could  not  trust;  but  to  oblige  the  no- 
bility, if  they  would  but  exert  their  superiority, 
repress  the  insolence  of  the  commonalty,  and, 
taking  the  government  into  their  own  l>«nds, 
by  that  means  save  their  country. 

All  the  officers  readily  embraced  his  propos- 
al, except  Phrynichus,  who  was  of  th«  ward 
of  Dirades.  He  alone  suspected,  what  was 
really  the  case,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence  to  Alcibiades  whether  an 
oligarchy  or  democracy  prevailed  in  Athens; 
that  it  was  his  business  to  get  himself  recalled 
by  any  means  whatever,  and  that,  therefore,  by 
his  invectives  against  the  people,  he  wanted 
only  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  nobility.  Upon  these  reasons  proceeded 
the  opposition  of  Phrynichus:  but  seeing  liia 
opinion  disregarded,  and  that  Alcibiades  must 
certainly  become  his  enemy,  he  gave  secret  in- 
telligence to  Astyochus,  the  enemy's  admiral, 
of  the  double  part  which  Alcibiades  acted,  ad- 
vising him  to  beware  of  his  designs,  and  to 
secure  his  person.  But  he  knew  not  that  while 
he  was  betraying,  he  was  himself  betrayed 
For  Astyochus,  wanting  to  make  his  court  to 
Tissaphernes,  informed  Alcibiades  of  the  affair, 
who,  he  knew,  had  the  ear  of  that  grandee. 

Alcibiades  immediately  sent  proper  persons 
to  Samos,  with  an  accusation  against  Phryni- 
chus; who,  seeing  no  other  resource,  as  every 
body  was  against  him,  and  expressed  great 
indignation  at  his  behaviour,  attempted  to  cure 
one  evil  with  another  and  a  greater.  For  he 
sent  to  Astyochus  to  complain  of  his  reveahng 
his  secret,  and  to  offer  to  deliver  up  to  him  the 
whole  Athenian  fleet  and  army.  Tliis  treason 
of  Phrynichus,  however,  did  no  injury  to  the 
Athenians,  because  it  was  again  betrayed  by 
Astyochus;  for  he  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
Alcibiades.  Phrynichus  had  the  sagacity  to 
foresee  and  expect  another  accusation  from 
Alcibiades,  and,  to  be  beforehand  with  him, 
he  himself  forwarned  the  Athenians,  that  the 
enemy  would  endeavour  to  surprise  them,  and, 
therefore,  desired  them  to  be  upon  their  guard, 
to  keep  on  board  their  ships,  and  to  fortify 
their  camp. 

While  the  Athenians  were  doing  this,  let- 
ters came  from  Alcibiades  again,  advising  them 
to  beware  of  Phrvnichus,  who  had  undertaken 
to  betray  their  fleet  to  the  enemy  ;  but  they 
gave  no  credit  to  these  despatches,  supposing 
that  Alcibiades,  who  perfectly  knew  the  pre- 
parations and  intentions  of  the  enemy,  abused 
that  knowledge  to  the  raising  of  such  a  ca- 
lumny against  Phrynichus.  Vet  afierwardi, 
when  Phrynichus  was  stabbed  in  full  assembly 
by  one  of  Hermon's  soldiers,  who  kept  guard 
that  day,  the  Athenians,  taking  cognizance  of 
the  matter,  after  his  death,  condemned  Phry 
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nichus  as  ffuilty  of  treason,  and  ordered  Her- 
mon  and  his  party  to  be  crowned  for  despatch- 
ing a  traitor. 

The  friends  of  Alcibiades  who  now  had  a 
superior  interest  at  Samos,  sent  Pisander  to 
Athens,  to  change  the  form  of  government,  by 
encouraging  the  nobility  to  assume  it,  and  to 
deprive 'the  people  of  their  power  and  privi- 
leges, as  the  condition  upon  which  Alcibiades 
would  procure  them  the  friendsliip  and  alli- 
ance of  Tissaphernes.  This  was  the  colour 
of  the  pretence  made  use  of  by  those  who 
%v'anted  to  introduce  an  oligarchy.  But  when 
that  body  which  w  ere  called  the  Jive  thousand, 
but  in  fact  were  only  four  hundred,*  had  got 
the  power  into  their  hands,  they  paid  but  little 
attention  to  Alcibiades,  and  carried  on  the 
war  but  slowly  :  partly  distrusting  the  citizens 
who  did  not  yet  rehsh  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  partly  hoping  that  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, who  were  always  inclined  to  favour  an 
oligarchy,  would  not  press  them  with  their 
usual  vigour. 

Such  of  the  commonalty  as  were  at  home, 
were  silent  through  fear,  though  much  against 
their  will;  for  a  number  of  those  who  had  open- 
ly opposed  the  four  hundred,  were  put  to  death. 
But,  when  they  that  were  at  Samos  were  in- 
formed of  the  affair,  they  were  highly  incensed 
at  it,  and  inclined  immediately  to  set  sail  for 
the  Pyrseus.  In  the  first  place,  however,  they 
sent  for  Alcibiades,  and  having  appointed  him 
their  general,  ordered  him  to  lead  them  against 
the  tyrants,  and  demolish  both  them  and  their 
power.  On  such  an  occasion,  almost  any 
other  man,  suddenly  exalted  by  the  favour  of 


Another  great  service  performed  by  Alcibl* 
ades,  was,  his  undertaking  that  the  Phcenician 
fleet,  which  the  Lacedaimonians  expected  from 
the  king  of  Persia,  should  either  join  the  Athe- 
nians, or  at  least  not  act  on  the  enemy's  side. 
In  consequence  of  this  promise,  he  set  out  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  ;  and  prevailed  upon 
Tissaphernes  not  to  forward  the  ships,  which 
were  already  come  as  far  as  Aspendus,  but  to 
disappoint  and  deceive  the  Lacedaemonians.— 
Nevertheless,  both  sides,  and  particularly  the 
Lacedaiinonians,  accused  Alcibiades  of  hinder- 
ing that  fleet  from  coming  to  their  aid  ;  for  they 
supposed  he  had  instructed  the  Persians  to 
leave  the  Greeks  to  destroy  each  other.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  obvious  enough,  that  such  a  force 
added  to  either  side,  would  entirely  have  de- 
prived the  other  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

After  this  the  four  hundred  were  soon  quash- 
ed,* the  friends  of  Alcibiades  very  readily  as- 
sisting those  who  were  for  a  democracy.  And 
now  the  people  in  the  city  not  only  wished  for 
him,  but  commanded  him  to  return  ;t  yet  he 
thought  it  not  best  to  return  with  empty  hands, 
or  without  having  effected  something  worthy  of 
note,  but  instead  of  being  indebted  to  the  com- 
passion and  favour  of  the  multitude,  to  distin- 
guish his  appearance  by  his  merit.  Parting, 
therefore,  from  Samos  with  a  few  ships,  he 
cruised  on  the  sea  of  Cnidus  and  about  the  isle 
of  Coos,  v/here  he  got  intelligence  that  Minda- 
rus  the  Spartan  admiral,  was  sailed  wi»ii  his 
whole  fleet  towards  the  Hellespont  to  find  out 
the  Athenians.  This  made  him  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  tlie  latter,  and  fortunately  enough 
he  arrived  with  his  eighteen  ships  at  tlie  very 


the  multitude,  would  have  thought  he   ^nist  |  juncturjj  of  time,  when  the  two^fleets^havinj 
have  complied  with  all  their  humours,  and  not  "^  *v-.j—    — «.        j  .i,-  c^»  <•.., 

have  contradicted  those  in  any  thing,  who,  from 
I  fugitive  and  a  banished  man,  had  raised  him 
to  be  commander-in-chief  of  such  a  fleet  and 
But  he  behaved  as  became  a  great  gen- 


army. 

eral,  and  prevented  their  plunging  into  error 
through  the  violence  of  their  rage.  This  care 
of  his  evidently  was  the  saving  of  the  common- 
wealth. For  if  they  had  sailed  home,  as  they 
promised,  the  enemy  would  have  seized  on 
Ionia  immediately,  and  have  gained  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  islands  without  striking  a  stroke  : 
while  the  Athenians  would  have  been  engaged 
in  a  civil  war,  of  which  Athens  itself  would 
have  been  the  seat.  All  this  was  prevented 
chiefly  by  Alcibiades,  who  not  only  tried  what 
arguments  would  do  with  the  army  in  general, 
and  informed  them  of  their  danger,  but  applied 
to  them  one  by  one,  using  entreaties  to  some 
and  force  to  others  ;  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  loud  harangues  of  Thrasybulus,  of  the 
ward  of  Stira,  who  attended  him  through  the 
whole,  and  had  the  strongest  voice  of  any  man 
&.mong  the  Athenians. 

» It  was  at  first  proposed,  that  only  the  dregs  of 
the  people  should  lose  their  authority,  Vfhich  was  to 
be  vested  in  6vc  thousand  of  the  most  wealthy,  who 
were  for  the  future  to  be  reputed  the  people.  But 
«vhen  Pisander  and  his  associates  found  the  strength  of 
their  party,  they  carried  it  that  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment should  be  dis5olvcd,anii  that  five  Prytanes  should 
be  elected  ;  that  these  five  should  choose  a  hundred  ; 
that  each  of  the  hundred  sliould  choose  three  ;  that 
the  four  hundred  thus  elected  should  become  a  senate 
with  supreme  power,  and  should  consult  the  five  thou- 
laod  only  when  and  on  such  matters  as  they  thought  fit. 


engaged  near  Abydos,  continued  the  fight  from 
morning  until  night,  one  side  having  the  advan- 
tage in  the  right  wing,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  squadron,  both 
sides  entertained  a  false  opinion  of  the  end  of 
his  coming  ;  for  the  Spartans  were  encouraged 
and  the  Athenians  struck  with  terror.  But  he 
soon  hoisted  the  Athenian  flag  on  the  admiral 
galley,  and  bore  down  directly  upon  the  Pelo 
ponnesians,  who  now  had  the  advantage,  and 
were  urging  the  pursuit.  His  vigorous  impres- 
sion put  them  to  flight,  and  following  them 
close,  he  drove  them  ashore,  destroying  their 
ships,  and  killing  such  of  the  men  as  endeav- 
oured to  save  themselves  by  swimming  : 
though  Pharnabazus  succoured  them  all  he 
could  from  the  shore,  and  with  an  armed  force 
attempted  to  save  their  vessels.  The  conclu- 
sion was,  that  the  Athenians,  having  taken 
thirty  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  recovered  their 
own,  erected  a  trophy. 

After  this  glorious  success,  Alcibiades,  am- 
bitious to  shew  himself  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Tissaphernes,  prepared  presents  and  other 
proper  acknowledgments  for  his  friendship  and 
hospitality,  and  then  went  to  wait  upon  him, 

»  The  same  year  that  they  were  set  up,  which  waj 
the  second  of  the  ninety-second  Olympiad.  The  reader 
must  carefully  distinguish  this  faction  of  four  hundred 
from  the  senate  of  four  hundred  establishe4  by  Solon, 
which  these  turned  out,  the  few  months  tliey  «er«  in 
power. 

f  Thucydides  does  not  speak  of  this  arrival  of  Alcil> 
iades,  but  probably  he  did  not  live  to  have  a  clear  ac 
count  of  this  action,  for  he  died  this  year.  XeiiophoOi 
who  continued  his  history,  mentions  it. 
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frith  a  princely  train.  But  he  was  not  wel- 
comed in  the  manner  he  expected:  for  Tissa- 
phernes,  who  for  some  time  had  been  accused 
by  the  Lacedaimonians,  and  was  apprehensive 
that  the  charge  might  reach  the  king's  ear, 
thought  the  coming  of  Alcibiades  a  very  sea- 
sonable incident,  and  therefore  put  him  under 
arrest,  and  confined  him  at  Sardis,  imagining 
that  injurious  proceeding  would  be  a  means  to 
clear  himself. 

Thirty  days  after.  Alcibiades  having  by  some 
means  or  other  obtained  a  horse,  escaped  from 
bis  keepers,  and  fled  to  Clazomena;:  and,  by 
way  of  revenge,  he  pretended  that  Tissa- 
phernes  privately  set  him  at  liberty.  From 
thence  he  passed  to  the  place  where  the  Athe- 
liians  were  stationed;  and  being  informed,  that 
Mindarus  and  Pharnabazus  were  together  at 
Cyzicum,  he  shewed  the  troops  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  fight  both  by  sea  and 
land,  nay,  even  to  fight  with  stone  walls,  if  that 
should  be  required,  in  order  to  come  at  their 
enemies;  for,  if  the  victory  were  not  complete 
and  universal,  they  could  come  at  no  money. 
Then  he  embarked  the  forces,  and  sailed  to 
Proconesus,  where  he  ordered  them  to  take 
the  lighter  vessels  into  the  middle  of  the  fleet, 
and  to  have  a  particular  care  that  the  enemy 
might  not  discover  that  he  was  coming  against 
them.  A  great  and  sudden  rain  which  hap- 
pened to  fall  at  that  time,  together  with  dread- 
ful thunder  and  darkness,  was  of  great  service 
in  covering  his  operations.  For  not  only  the 
enemy  were  ignorant  of  his  design,  but  the  very 
Athenians,  whom  he  had  ordered  in  great  haste 
on  boaird,  did  not  presently  perceive  that  he 
was  under  sail.  Soon  after  the  weather  cleared 
up,  and  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  seen 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Cyzicum.  Lest, 
therefore,  the  enemy  should  be  alarmed  at  the 
largeness  of  his  fleet,  and  save  themselves  by 
getting  on  shore,  he  directed  many  of  the  offi- 
cers to  slacken  sail  and  keep  out  of  sight,  while 
he  shewed  himself  with  forty  ships  only,  and 
challenged  the  Lacedemonians  to  the  combat. 
The  stratagem  had  its  effect;  for  despising  the 
small  number  of  galleys  which  they  saw,  they 
immediately  weighed  anchor  and  engaged;  but 
the  rest  of  the  Athenian  ships  coming  up  during 
the  engagement,  the  LacedEemonians  were 
struck  with  terror  and  fled.  Upon  that  Alcibi- 
ades, with  twenty  of  his  best  ships  breaking 
through  the  midst  of  them,  hastened  to  the  shore, 
and  having  made  a  descent,  pursued  those  that 
fled  from  the  ships,  and  killed  great  numbers  of 
them.  He  likewise  defeated  Mindarus  and 
Pharnabazus,  who  came  to  their  succour. 
Mindarus  made  a  brave  resistance  and  was 
slain,  but  Pharnabazus  saved  himself  by  flight. 

The  Athenians  remained  masters  of  the  field 
and  of  the  spoils,  and  took  all  the  enemy's 
ships.  Having  also  f>osses3ed  themselves  of 
Cyzicum,  which  was  abandoned  by  Pharna- 
oazus,  and  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Peloponncsians,  who  were  almost  all  cut  off, 
they  not  only  secured  the  Hellespont,  but  en- 
tirely cleared  the  sea  of  the  Lacedsmonians. 
The  letter  also  was  intercepted,  which,  in  the 
laconic  style,  was  to  give  the  Ephoria.n  account 
of  their  misfortune.  "  Our  glory  is  faded. 
Mindarus  is  'slain.  Our  soldiers  are  starving; 
And  we  know  uoi  what  step  to  take  " 


On  the  other  hand,  Alcibiades's  men  were 
so  elated,  and  took  so  much  upon  them, 
because  they  had  always  been  victorious,  that 
they  would  not  vouchsafe  even  to  mix  with 
other  troops  that  had  been  sometimes  beaten. 
It  happened,  not  long  before,  that  Thrasyllus 
having  miscarried  in  his  attempt  upon  Ephesus, 
the  F.phesians  erected  a  trophy  of  brass  in  re- 
proach of  the  Athenians.*  The  soldiers  of 
Alciljiades,  therefore,  upbraided  those  of 
Thrasyllus  with  this  affair,  masnifying  them- 
selves and  their  general,  and  uisaaining  to  join 
the  others,  citlicr  in  the  place  of  exercise  or  in 
the  camp.  But  soon  after,  when  Pharnabazus 
with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot  attacked 
the  forces  of  Thrasyllus,  who  were  ravaging 
the  country  about  Abydos,  Alcibiades  marched 
to  their  assistance,  routed  the  enemy  and 
together  with  Thrasyllus,  pursued  them  until 
night.  Then  he  admitted  Thrasyllus  into  his 
company,  and  with  mutual  civilities  and  satis- 
faction they  returned  to  the  camp.  Next  day 
he  erected  a  trophy,  and  plundered  the  province 
which  was  unaer  Pharnabazus,  without  the 
least  opposition.  The  priest  and  priestess  he 
made  prisoners,  among  the  rest,  but  soon  dis- 
missed them  without  ransom.  From  thence  he 
intended  to  proceed  and  lay  siege  to  Chalce- 
don,  which  had  withdrawn  its  allegiance  from 
the  Athenians,  and  received  a  Lacedcemonian 
garrison  and  governor;  but  being  informed 
that  the  Chalcedonians  had  collected  their 
cattle  and  com,  and  sent  it  all  to  the  Bithynians, 
their  friends,  he  led  his  army  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Bithynians,  and  sent  a  herald  before  him  to 
summon  them  to  surrender  it.  They,  dreading 
his  resentment,  gave  up  the  booty,  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  him. 

Afterwards  he  returned  to  the  siege  of  Chal- 
cedon,  and  inclosed  it  with  a  wall,  which 
reached  from  sea  to  sea.  Pharnabazus  ad- 
vanced to  raise  the  siege,  and  Hippocrates,  the 
governor,  sallied  out  with  his  whole  force  to 
attack  the  Athenians.  But  Alcibiades  drew 
up  his  army  so  as  to  engage  them  both  at  once, 
and  he  defeated  them  both;  Pharnabazus 
betaking  himself  to  flight,  and  Hippocrates 
being  killed,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of 
his  troops.  This  done,  be  sailed  iiJto  the 
Hellespont,  to  raise  contributions  in  the  towns 
upon  the  coast. 

In  this  voyage  he  took  Selybria:  but  in  the 
action  unnecessarily  exposed  hin  self  to  great 
danger.  The  persons  who  promised  to  sur- 
render the  town  to  him,  agreed  to  give  him  a 
signal  at  midnight  with  a  lighted  torch;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  do  it  before  the  time,  for 
fear  of  some  one  that  was  in  the  secret,  who 
suddenly  altered  his  mind.  The  torch  there 
fore  being  held  up  before  tlie  army  was  ready, 
Alcibiades  took  about  thirty  men  with  him,  and 
ran  to  the  walls,  having  ordered  the  rest  to 
follow  as  fast  as  possible.  The  gate  was 
opened  to  him,  and  twenty  of  the  conspirators 
lightly  armed,  joining  his  small  company,  he 
advanced  with  great  spirit,  but  soon  perceived 
the  Selybrians,  with  their  weapons  in  theit 

*  Trophies  before  had  been  of  wood,  but  the  Ephe 
sians  erected  this  of  brass,  to  perpetuate  the  infamy  ot 
the  Athenians ;  and  it  was  this  new  and  mctifying 
circmnstancp  with  which  Alcibiades's  soldiers  repio^ch 
ed  those  of  Thrasyllus,     JModor.  lib.  xiii. 
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hands,  cominjj  forward  to  attack  him.  As  to 
stand  and  light  promised  no  sort  of  success, 
and  he,  who  to  that  hour  had  never  been  de- 
feated, did  not  choose  to  fly,  he  ordered  a 
trumpet  to  command  silence,  and  proclamation 
to  be  made,  that  ths  Sclybrians  should  not, 
under  the  pain  of  the  Republic's  high  displea- 
sure, take  I'p  arms  against  the  Athenians. 
Their  inclination  to  the  combat  was  then  imme- 
diately damped,  partly  from  a  supposition  that 
the  whole  Atiicnian  army  was  within  the  walls, 
and  partly  from  the  hopes  they  conceived  of 
coming  to  honourable  terms.  Whilst  they  were 
talking  together  of  this  order,  the  Athenian 
army  came  up,  and  Alcibiadcs  rightly  conjec- 
turing that  the  inclinations  of  the  Selybrians 
were  for  peace,  was  afraid  of  giving  the  Thra- 
cians  an  opportunity  to  plunder  the  town. 
These  last  came  down  in  great  numbers  to 
serve  under  him  as  volunteers,  from  a  particu- 
lar attachment  to  his  person;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  he  sent  them  all  out  of  the  town;  and 
upon  the  submission  of  the  Selybrians,  he  saved 
them  from  being  pillaged,  demanding  only  a  sum 
of  money,  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  place. 

Mean  time,  the  other  generals,  who  carried 
on  the  siege  of  Chalcedon,  came  to  an  agree- 
.'nent  with  Pharnabazus  on  these  conditions; 
namely,  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  paid 
them  by  Pharnabazus;  that  the  Chalcedonians 
should  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  republic 
of  Athens;  and  that  no  injury  should  be  done 
to  the  province  of  which  Pharnabazus  was 
governor,  who  undertook  that  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  should  be  conducted  safe  to  the 
king.  Upon  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  Pharna- 
bazus desired,  that  he  too  would  swear  to  the 
performance  of  the  articles,  but  Alcibiades  in- 
msted  that  Pharnabazus  should  swear  first. 
When  the  treaty  was  reciprocally  confirmed 
with  an  oath,  Alcibiades  went  against  Byzan- 
tium, which  had  revolted,  and  drew  a  line  of 
circumvallation  about  the  city.  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  Anaxilaus,  Lycurgus,  and  some 
others,  secretly  promised  to  deliver  up  the 
place,  on  condition  that  he  would  keep  it  from 
being  plundered.  Hereupon,  he  caused  it  to  be 
reported,  that  certain  weighty  and  unexpected 
affairs  called  him  back  to  Ionia,  and  in  the 
day-time  he  set  sail  with  his  whole  fleet:  but 
returning  at  night,  he  himself  disembarked  with 
the  land  forces,  and  posting  them  under  the 
walls,  he  commanded  them  not  to  make  the 
least  noise.  At  the  same  time  the  ships  made 
for  the  harbour,  and  the  crews  pressing  in  with 
loud  shouts  and  great  tumult,  astonished  the 
Byzantines,  who  expected  no  such  matter. 
Thus  an  opportunity  was  given  to  those  within 
the  walls,  who  favoured  the  Athenians,  to 
receive  them  in  great  security,  while  every 
body's  attention  was  engaged  upon  the  harbour 
and  the  ships. 

The  afl'air  passed  not,  however,  without 
blows.  For  the  Pcloponnesians,  Boeotians,  and 
Megarensians,  who  were  at  Byzantium,  ha  ving 
driven  the  ships'  crews  back  to  their  vessels,  and 
perceiving  that  the  Athenian  land  forces  were 
got  into  the  town,  charged  them  too  with  great 
vigour.  Tlie  dispute  was  sharp  and  the  shock 
great,  but  victory  declared  for  Alcibiades  and 
Theramcnes.  The  former  of  these  generals 
eomiiiandcd  the  right  wing,  and  the  latter  the 


left.  About  three  hundred  of  the  enemy,  who 
survived,  were  taken  prisoners.  Not  one  of  the 
Byzantines,  after  the  battle,  was  either  put  to 
death  or  banished;  for  such  were  the  terms  on 
which  the  town  was  given  up,  that  the  citizent 
should  be  safe  in  their  persons  and  their  goods. 

Hence  it  was,  that  when  Anaxilaus  was 
tried  at  Lacedeemon  for  treason,  he  made  a  de- 
fence which  reflected  no  disgrace  upon  his  past 
behaviour:  for  he  told  them,  "That  not  being 
a  Lacedaemonian,  but  a  Byzantine;  and  seeing 
not  Lacedaemon  but  Byzantium  in  danger ; 
its  communication  with  those  that  might  have 
relieved  it  stopped;  and  the  Pcloponnesians 
and  Boeotians  eating  up  the  provisions  that 
were  left,  while  the  Byzantines,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  were  starving;  he  had  not 
betrayed  the  town  to  an  enemy,  but  delivered 
it  from  calamity  and  war:  herein  imitating  the 
worthiest  men  among  the  Lacedsmonians,  who 
had  no  other  rule  of  justice  and  honour,  but  by 
all  possible  means  to  serve  their  country." 
The  Lacedaimonians  were  so  much  pleased 
with  this  speech,  that  they  acquitted  him,  and 
all  that  were  concerned  with  him. 

Alcibiades,  by  this  time,  desirous  to  see  his 
native  country,  and  still  more  desirous  to  be 
seen  by  his  countrymen,  after  so  many  glorious 
victories,  set  sail  with  the  Athenian  fleet, 
adorned  with  many  shields  and  other  spoils  of 
the  enemy;  a  great  number  of  ships  that  he 
had  taken  making  up  the  rear,  and  the  flags  of 
many  more  which  he  had  destroyed  being  car- 
ried in  triumph;  for  all  of  them  together  were 
not  fewer  than  two  hundred.  But  as  to  what 
is  added,  by  Duris  the  Samian,  who  boasts  of 
his  being  descended  from  Alcibiades,  that  the 
oars  kept  time  to  the  flute  of  Chrysogonus,  who 
had  been  victorious  in  the  Pythian  gameS) 
that  Callipides  the  tragedian,  attired  in  his 
buskins,  magnificent  robes,  and  other  theatrical 
ornaments,  gave  orders  to  those  who  laboured 
at  the  oars;  and  that  the  admiral  galley  entered 
the  harbour  with  a  purple  sail;  as  if  the  whole 
had  been  a  company  who  had  proceeded  from 
a  debauch  to  such  a  frolic;  these  are  particu- 
lars not  mentioned  either  by  Theopompus, 
Ephorus,  or  Xenophon.  Nor  is  it  probable, 
that  at  his  return  from  exile,  and  after  such 
misfortunes  as  he  had  suffered,  he  would  insult 
the  Athenians  in  that  manner.  So  far  from  it, 
that  he  approached  the  shore  with  some  feat 
and  caution;  nor  did  he  venture  to  disembark, 
until,  as  he  stood  upon  the  deck,  he  saw  his 
cousin  Euryptolemus,  with  many  others  of  his 
friends  and  relations,  coming  to  receive  and 
invite  him  to  land. 

When  he  was  landed,  the  multitude  that 
came  out  to  meet  him  did  not  vouchsafe  so 
much  as  to  look  upon  the  other  generals,  but 
crowding  up  to  him,  hailed  him  with  shouts  of 
joy,  conducted  him  on  the  way,  and  such  as 
could  approach  him  crowned  him  with  gar- 
lands; while  those  who  could  not  come  up  so 
close,  viewed  him  at  a  distance,  and  the  old 
men  pointed  him  out  to  the  young.  Many  tears 
were  mixed  with  the  public  joy,  and  the  me 
mory  of  past  misfortunes  with  the  sense  of  their 
present  success.  For  they  concluded  that  they 
should  not  have  miscarried  in  Sicily,  or  indeed 
have  failed  in  any  of  their  expectations,  if  they 
hid  left  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  the  com 
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mand  of  the  forces,  to  Alcibiadcs-,  since  now, 
having  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  Athens, 
when  it  had  almost  lost  its  dominion  of  the  sea, 
was  hardly  able  to  defend  its  own  suburbs,  and 
was  moreover  harassed  with  intestine  broils,  he 
hud  raised  it  from  that  low  and  ruinous  condi- 
tion, so  as  not  only  to  restore  its  njaritime 
power,  but  to  render  it  victorious  every  where 
by  land. 

The  act  for  recalling  him  from  banishment 
had  been  passed  at  the  motion  of  Critias  the 
son  of  CailKschrus,*  as  appears  from  his  ele- 
gies, in  which  he  puts  Alcibiades  in  mind  of 
hia  service: 

If  you  DO  more  in  hapless  exile  mourn, 
The  praise  b  mine 

Tlie  people  presently  meeting  in  full  assem- 
bly, Alcibiades  came  in  among  them,  and  hav- 
ing in  a  pathetic  manner  bewailed  his  misfor- 
tunes, he  very  modestly  complained  of  their 
treatment,  ascribing  all  to  his  hard  fortune,  and 
the  intluence  of  some  envious  demon.  He  then 
proceeded  to  discourse  of  the  hopes  and  de- 
siirns  of  their  enemies,  against  wliom  he  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  animate  them.  And 
they  were  so  much  pleased  with  liis  harangue 
that  they  crowned  him  with  crowns  of  gold, 
and  gave  him  the  absolute  command  of  their 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land.  They  likewise 
made  a  decree,  that  his  estate  should  be  restor- 
ed to  him,  and  that  the  Eumolpidxand  the  her- 
alds should  Uike  off  the  execrations  which  they 
had  pronounced  against  him  by  order  of  the 
poople.  Whilst  the  rest  were  employed  in  ex- 
piations for  this  purpose,  Theodorus,  the  high 
priest  said,  "For  his  part,  he  had  never  de- 
nounced any  curse  against  him,  if  he  had  done 
no  injury  to  the  commonwealth." 

Amidst  this  glory  and  prosperity  of  -\lcibi- 
uies,  some  people  were  still  uneasy,  looking 
upon  the  time  of  his  arrival  as  ominous.  For 
on  that  very  day  was  kept  the  phjnteria,\  or 
purifying  of  the  goddess  IVIinerva.  It  was  the 
iwenty-tifth  of  May,  when  the  pra.xiergidE 
pertorm  those  ceremonies  which  are  not  to  be 
revealed,  disrobing  the  image  and  covering  it 
up.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Athenians,  of  all 
days,  reckon  this  the  most  unlucky,  and  take 
the  most  care  not  to  do  business  upon  it.  And 
it  seemed  that  the  goddess  did  not  receive  him 
graciously,  but  rather  with  aversion,  since  she 
hid  her  face  from  him.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  every  thing  succeeded  according  to  his 
wish}  three  hundred  galleys  were  manned  and 
ready  to  put  lo  sea  again:  but  a  laudable  zeal 
detained  liim  antil  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries.J  For  ifter  the  Lacedaemonians  had  for- 

*  This  Cri\i  IS  was  uncle  to  Plato's  mother,  and  the 
Kuie  thai  h-  introduces  in  his  Dialogues.  Though 
co'.v  the  I'rii  cd  of  Alcibiades,  yet  as  the  lust  of  power 
destroys  aJI  les,  when  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  ne  be- 
came his  b  ter  enemy,  and  sending  to  Lysander,  as- 
•uied  him,  .hat  Athens  .vould  never  be  quiet,  or  Sparta 
lafe,  unli'.  llcibiades  was  destroyed.  Cr>' ia^  was  aAcr- 
wards  sl'i'ii  by  Thrasybulus,  when  bedt.irered  Athens 
from  th».  >yra<iny. 

t  Or.  that  ^ay,  when  the  statue  of  Minerva  was 
washed,  the  templet  were  encompassed  with  a  cord, 
lo  denote  tbtl  they  were  shot  up,  as  was  customary  on 
all  inajspici>>'«  days.  They  carried  dried  figs  in  pro- 
cession, bed  «<e  that  was  the  tirst  fruit  which  was  eaten 
aAer  acori:.*. 

\  The  f".  ■  lal  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  continued 
tine  days.  >  •,  the  sixth  day  they  carrietl  in  procession 


tified  Decelea,  which  commanded  the  roads  to 
Eleusis,  the  feast  was  not  kept  with  its  usual 
pomp,  because  they  were  obliged  to  conduct 
the  procession  by  sea;  the  sacrifices,  the  sa- 
cred dances,  and  other  ceremonies  which  had 
been  performed  on  the  way,  called  holy,  while 
the  image  of  Bacchus  was  carried  in  proces- 
sion, being  on  that  account  necessarily  omit- 
ted. Alcibiades,  therefore,  judged  it  would 
be  an  act  conducive  to  the  honor  of  the  gods, 
and  to  his  reputation  withmen,  to  restore  those 
rites  to  their  due  solemnity,  by  conducting  the 
procession  with  his  army,  and  guarding  it 
against  the  enemy.  By  that  means,  either 
king  Agis  would  be  humbled,  if  he  suffered  it 
to  pass  unmolested;  or  if  he  attacked  the  con- 
voy, Alcibiades  would  have  a  fight  to  maintain 
in  the  cause  of  piety  and  religion,  for  the  most 
venerable  of  its  mysteries,  in  the  sight  of  his 
country;  and  all  his  fellow-citizens  would  be 
witnesses  of  his  valour. 

When  he  had  determined  upon  this,  and 
communicated  his  design  to  the  Eumolpidse 
and  the  heralds,  he  placed  centinels  upon  the 
eminences,  and  set  out  his  advanced  guard  aa 
soon  as  it  was  light.  Next  betook  the  priests, 
the  persons  initiated,  and  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  initiating  others,  and  covering  them 
with  his  tbrces,  led  them  on  in  great  order  and 
profound  silence;  exhibiting  in  that  march  a 
spectacle  so  august  and  venerable,  that  those 
who  did  not  envy  him  declared  he  had  per 
formed  not  only  the  office  of  a  general,  but  of 
a  high  priest:  not  a  man  of  the  enemy  dared  to 
attack  him,  and  he  conducted  the  procession 
back  in  great  satety;  which  both  exalted  him 
in  his  own  thoughts,  and  gave  the  soldiery  such 
an  opinion  of  him,  that  they  considered  them- 
selves as  invincible  while  under  his  command 
And  he  gained  such  an  influence  over  the  mean 
and  indigent  part  of  the  people,  that  they  were 
passionately  desirous  to  see  him  invested  with 
absolute  power;  insomuch  that  some  of  them 
applied  to  him  in  person,  and  exhorted  him,  in 
order  to  quash  the  malignity  of  envy  at  once, 
to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the 
laws,  and  to  quell  those  busy  spirits  who  would 
otherwise  be  the  ruin  of  the  state;  for  then  ha 
might  direct  affairs  and  proceed  to  action, 
without  fear  of  groundless  impeachments. 

AV'hat  opinion  he  himself  had  of  tliis  propo 
sal  we  know  not;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the 
principal  citizens  .vere  so  apprehensive  of  his 
aiming  at  arbitrary  power,  that  they  got  him  to 
embark  as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  more  to 
expedite  the  matter,  ihey  ordered  among  othei 
things,  that  he  should  have  the  choice  of  his 
colleagues.  Putting  to  sea,  therefore,  with  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  ships,  he  sailed  to  the  islfl 
of  Andros,  where  he  fought  and  defeated  tho 
Andrians,  and  such  of  the  Lacedxmonians  as 
assisted  them.  But  yet  he  did  not  attack  the 
city,  which  gave  his  enemies  the  first  occasion 
for  the  charge  which  they  afterwards  brought 
against  him.  Indeed,  if  ever  man  was  ruined 
by  a  high  distinction  of  character,  it  was  Al- 
cibiades.*   For  his  continual   successes    had 

to  Eleusis  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres. 

*  It  was  not  altogether  the  universality  of  his  succen 
that  rendered  Alcibiades  suspected,  when  he  came 
short  of  public   expeotalion.     The  dupbVitf  of  bis 
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procured  such  an  opinion  of  his  courage  and 
capacity,  that  when  afterwards  he  happened  to 
fail  in  what  he  undertook,  it  was  suspected  to 
be  from  want  of  inchnation,  and  no  one  would 
believe  it  was  from  want  of  ability;  they  thought 
nothing  too  hard  for  him,  when  he  pleased  to 
exert  himself.  They  hoped  also  to  hear  that 
Chios  was  taken,  and  all  Ionia  reduced,  and 
grew  impatient  when  every  thing  was  not  dis- 
patched as  suddenly  as  they  desired.  They 
never  considered  the  smallness  of  his  supplies, 
and  that,  having  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
people  who  were  furnished  out  of  the  treasury 
of  a  great  king,  he  was  often  laid  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  his  camp,  to  go  in  search  of 
money  and  provisions  for  his  men. 

This  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  the  last  accusa- 
tion against  him.  Lysander  the  LacedEmonian 
admiral,  out  of  the  money  he  received  from 
Cyrus,  raised  the  wages  of  each  mariner  from 
three  oboli  a-day  to  four,  whereas  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Alcibiades  paid  his  men  three. 
The  latter,  therefore,  went  into  Caria  to  raise 
money,  leaving  the  fleet  in  charge  with  An- 
tiochus,*  who  was  an  experienced  seaman,  but 
rash  and  inconsiderate.  Though  he  had  ex- 
press orders  from  Alcibiades  to  let  no  provoca- 
tion from  the  enemy  bring  him  to  hazard  an  en- 
gagement, yet,  in  his  contempt  of  those  orders, 
having  taken  some  troops  on  board  his  own 
galley  and  one  more,  he  stood  for  Ephesus, 
where  the  enemy  lay,  and  as  he  sailed  by  the 
heads  of  their  ships,  insulted  them  in  the  most 
'nsulFerable  manner,  both  by  words  and  ac- 
tions. Lysander  sent  out  a  few  ships  to  pur- 
sue him;  but  as  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  came 
up  to  assist  Antiochus,  he  drew  out  the  rest 
of  his  and  gave  battle,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  He  slew  Antiochus  himself,  took  many 
ships  and  men,  and  erected  a  trophy.  Upon 
this  disagreeable  news,  Alcibiades  returned  to 
Samos,  from  whence  he  moved  with  the  whole 
fleet,  to  olTer  Lysander  battle.  But  Lysander, 
content  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  did 
not  think  proper  to  accept  it. 

Among  the  enemies  which  Alcibiades  had 
in  the  army,  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of  Thrason, 
being  the  most  determined,  quitted  the  camp, 
and  went  to  Athens  to  impeach  him.  To  in- 
cense the  people  against  him,  he  declared  in 
full  assembly,  that  Alcibiades  had  been  the 
ruin  of  their  affairs,  and  the  means  of  losing 
their  ships,  by  his  insolent  and  imprudent  be- 
haviour in  command,  and  by  leaving  the  direc- 
tion of  every  thing  to  persons  who  had  got  into 
credit  with  him  through  the  great  merit  of 
drinking  deep  and  cracking  seamen's  jokes; 
whilst  he  was  securely  traversing  the  provinces 
to  raise  money,  indulging  his  love  of  liquor,  or 
abandoning  himself  to  his  pleasures  with  the 
courtezans  of  Ionia  and  Abydos:  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  enemy  was  stationed  at  a  small 
distance  from  his  fleet.  It  was  also  objected 
to  him,  that  he  had  built  a  castle  in  Thrace 
near  the  city  of  Bisanthe,  to  be  made  use  of  as 
a  retreat  for  himself,  as  if  he  either  could  not, 

character  ii  obyious  from  the  whole  account  of  his 
life.  He  paid  not  the  least  regard  to  veracity  in  po- 
litical matters ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  such 
priociples  made  him  continually  obnoxious  to  the  sus- 
picinnsof  the  people. 
*  This  was  he  who  caught  the  quail  for  him. 


or  would  not,  live  any  longer  in  his  own  cona 
try.  The  Athenians  giving  ear  to  these  uccn- 
sations,  to  shew  their  resentment  and  dislike  to 
him,appointed  new  commanders  of  their  forces.* 

Alcibiades  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it, 
than,  consulting  his  own  safety,  he  entirely 
quitted  the  Athenian  army.  And  having  col- 
lected a  band  of  strangers,  he  made  war,  on 
his  own  account,  against  those  Thracians  who 
acknowledged  no  king.  The  booty  he  made^ 
raised  him  great  sums;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  defended  the  Grecian  frontier  against  tho 
barbarians. 

Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Adimantus,  tha 
new-made  generals,  being  now  at  .^gos  Pota- 
mos,t  with  all  the  ships  which  the  Atheniani 
had  left,  used  to  stand  out  early  every  morning 
and  offer  battle  to  Lysander,  whose  station 
was  at  Larnpascus,  and  then  to  return  and  pais 
the  day  in  a  disorderly  and  careless  manner,  z» 
if  they  despised  their  adversary.  This  seeme«i 
to  Alcibiades,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  matter  not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice 
He  therefore  went  and  told  the  generals,^ 
"He  thought  their  station  by  no  means  safe  in 
a  place  where  there  was  neither  town  nor  har- 
bour; that  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  have 
their  provisions  and  stores  from  so  distant  a 
place  as  Sestos;  and  extremely  dangerous  to 
let  their  seamen  go  ashore,  and  wander  about 
at  their  pleasure;  whilst  a  fleet  was  observing 
them,  which  was  under  the  orders  of  one  man, 
and  the  strictest  discipline  imaginable.  He, 
therefore,  advised  them  to  remove  their  station 
to  Sestos." 

The  generals,  however,  gave  no  attention  to 
what  he  said;  and  Tydeus  was  even  so  insolent 
as  to  bid  him  begone,  for  that  they,  not  he,  were 
now  to  give  orders.  Alcibiades,  suspecting 
that  there  was  some  treachery  in  the  case,  re- 
tired, telling  his  acquaintance,  who  conducted 
him  out  of  the  camp,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
insulted  in  such  an  insupportable  manner  by 
the  generals,  he  would  in  a  few  days  haTa 
obliged  the  Lacedaemonians,  however  unwil- 
ling, either  to  come  to  an  action  at  sea,  or  else 
to  quit  their  ships.  This  to  some  appeared  a 
vain  boast;  but  to  others  it  seemed  not  at  all 
improbable,  since  he  might  have  brought  down 
a  number  of  Thracian  archers  and  cavalry,  to 
attack  and  harass  the  Lacedemonians  camp.§ 

The  event  soon  shewed  that  he  judged  right 
of  the  errors  which  the  Athenians  had  com 
mitted.  For  Lysander  falling  upon  them 
when  they  least  expected  it,  eight  galleys  only 
escaped,||    along    with    Conon;  the  rest,  not 

'  Thev  appointed  ten  generals.     Xenoph.  lib.  i. 

I  Plutarch  passes  over  almost  three  years;  namely, 
the  twenty-fifth  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  the  twenty- 
sixth,  in  which  the  Athenians  obtained  the  victory  »t 
Arginusse,  and  put  six  of  the  ten  generals  to  death,  up- 
on a  slight  accusation  of  their  colleague  Theramenei ; 
and  almost  the  whole  twenty-seven,  towards  the  ea4 
of  which  the  Athenians  sailed  to  ^gos  Potamos,  where 
they  received  the  blow  that  is  spoken  of  in  this  place. 

}  The  officers  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  armies  «n4 
navy,  were  sometimes  called  generals,  sometimet  ad 
mirals,  because  they  commonly  commanded  both  by 
sea  and  land. 

1}  When  a  fleet  remained  some  time  at  one  partUblar 
station,  there  was  generally  a  body  of  land  forcu,  uai 
part  of  the  mariners  too,  encamped  upon  the  shore. 

II  There  was  a  ninth  ship  called  Paralus,  whick 
escaped,  and  carried  the  newsof  their  defeat  to  Athena. 
Conon  himself  retired  to  Cyprus. 
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tnnch  short  of  two  hundred,  were  taken  and 
carried  awav,  together  with  three  thousand  pris- 
oners, who  were  afterwards  puttodeath.  And 
within  a  sliort  time  after,  Lysander  took  Athens 
itself,  burned  the  shipping,  and  demolished  the 
long  walls. 

Alcibiadcs,  alarmed  at  this  success  of  the 
LiacedaBmonians,  who  were  now  masters  both 
at  sea  and  land,  retired  into  Bithynia.  Thither 
he  ordered  much  treasure  to  be  sent,  and  took 
large  sums  with  him,  but  still  left  more  behind 
in  the  castle  where  he  had  resided.  In  Bithynia 
he  once  more  lost  great  part  of  his  substance, 
being  stripped  by  the  Thracians  there;  which 
determined  him  to  go  to  Artaxerxes,  and  en- 
treat his  protection.  He  imagined  that  the 
king  upon  trial,  would  find  him  no  less  ser- 
ticeable  than  Themistocles  had  been,  and  he 
oad  a  better  pretence  to  his  patronage;  for  he 
was  not  going  to  solicit  the  king's  aid  against 
his  countrymen,  as  Themistocles  had  done,  but 
for  his  country  against  its  worst  enemies.  He 
concluded  tliat  Pharnabazus  was  most  likely 
to  procure  him  a  safe  conduct,  and  therefore 
went  to  him  in  Phrygia,  where  he  stayed  some 
time,  making  his  court,  and  receiving  marks 
of  respect. 

It  was  a  grief*  to  the  Athenians  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  their  power  and  dominion,  but  when 
Lysander  robbed  them  also  of  their  liberty, 
and  put  their  city  under  the  authority  of  thirty 
chiefs,  they  were  still  more  miserably  afflicted. 
Now  their  affairs  were  ruined,  they  perceived 
with  regret  the  measures  which  would  have 
saved  them,  and  which  they  had  neglected  to 
make  use  of;  now  they  acknowledged  their 
blindness  and  errors,  and  looked  upon  their 
•econd  quarrel  with  Alcibiades  as  the  greatest 
of  those  errors.  They  had  cast  him  off  with- 
out any  offence  of  his:  their  anger  had  been 
p-ounded  upon  the  ill  conduct  of  his  lieutenant 
in  losing  a  few  ships,  and  their  own  conduct  had 
been  still  worse,  in  depriving  tlie  common- 
wealth of  the  most  excellent  and  valiant  of  all 
its  generals.  Yet  amidst  their  present  misery 
there  was  one  slight  glimpse  of  hope,  that  while 
Alcibiades  survived,  Athens  could  not  be  ut- 
terly undone.  For  he,  who  before  was  not 
content  to  lead  an  inactive,  though  peaceable 
life,  in  exile,  would  not  now,  if  his  own  affairs 
were  upon  any  tolerable  footing,  sit  still  and 
Bee  the  insolence  of  the  Laceda;monians,  and 
the  madness  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  without  en- 
deavouring at  some  remedy.  Nor  was  it  at  all 
unnatural  for  the  multitude  to  dream  of  such 
relief,  since  those  thirty  chiefs  themselves  were 
BO  solicitous  to  inquire  after  Alcibiades,  and 
gave  so  much  attention  to  what  he  was  doing 
and  contriving. 

At  last,  Critias  represented  to  Lysander, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  could  never  securely 
enjoy  the  empire  of  Greece  till  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy were  absolutely  destroyed.  And  though 
the  Athenians  seemed  at  present  to  bear  an 
oligarchy  with  some  patience,  yet  Alcibiades, 
if  he  lived,  would  not  suffer  them  long  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  kind  of  government.  I..ysander, 
however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  these 
arguments,  until  he  received  private  orders 
iom  the  magistrates  of  Sparta,*  to  get  Alc'- 

•  The  Sci,4ala  wtJ  ttnl  to  liitjt 


blades  despatched;  whether  it  was  that  they 
dreaded  his  great  capacity,  and  enterprising 
spirit,  or  whether  it  was  done  in  complaisance 
to  king  Agis.  Lysander  tlien  sent  to  Pharna* 
bazus  to  desire  him  to  put  this  order  in  exe« 
cution ;  and  he  appointed  his  brother  Magacus, 
and  his  uncle  Susamithres,  to  manage  the  af- 
fair. 

Alcibiades  at  that  time  resided  in  a  small 
village  in  Phrygia,  having  his  mistress  Timan* 
dra  with  him.  One  night  he  dreamed  that  ha 
was  attired  in  his  mistress's  habit,*  and  that  aa 
she  held  him  in  her  arms,  she  dressed  his  head, 
and  painted  his  face  like  a  woman's.  Others 
say,  he  dreamed  that  Magacus  cut  off  his  head 
and  burned  his  body ;  and  we  are  told,  that  it 
was  but  a  little  before  his  death  that  he  had 
tliis  vision.  Be  that  as  it  may,  those  that  were 
sent  to  assassinate  him,  not  daring  to  enter  his 
house,  surrounded  it,  and  set  it  on  fire.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  it,  he  got  together  large 
quantities  of  clothes  and  hangings,  and  threw 
them  upon  the  fire  to  choke  it;  then  having 
wrapped  his  robe  about  his  left  hand,  and  tak- 
ing his  sword  in  his  rig'ht,  he  sallied  through 
the  fire,  and  got  safe  out  before  the  stuff  which 
he  had  thrown  upon  it  could  catch  the  flame. 
At  sight  of  him  the  barbarians  dispersed,  not 
one  of  them  daring  to  wait  for  him,  or  to  en- 
counter him  hand  to  hand;  but  standing  at  a 
distance,  they  pierced  him  with  their  darts  and 
arrows.  Thus  fell  Alcibiades.  The  barba- 
rians retiring  after  he  was  slain,  Timandra 
wrapped  the  body  in  her  own  robes,t  and  buried 
it  as  decently  and  honourably  as  her  circum- 
stances would  allow. 

Timandra  is  said  to  have  been  mother  to  the 
famous  Lais,  commonly  called  the  Corinthian, 
though  Lais  was  brought  a  captive  from  Hyc- 
carne,  a  little  town  in  Sicily. 

Some  writers,  though  they  agree  as  to  the 
manner  of  Alcibiades's  death,  yet  differ  about 
the  cause.  They  tell  us,  that  catastrophe  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  Pharnabazus,  or  Lysan^ 
der,  or  the  LacedsEmonians;  but  that  Alci- 
biades having  corrupted  a  young  woman  of  a 
noble  family,  in  that  country,  and  keeping  hei 
in  his  house,  her  brothers  incensed  at  the  in 
jury,  set  fire  in  the  night  to  the  house  u\ 
which  he  lived,  and  upon  his  breaking  through 
the  flames,  killed  him  in  the  manner  we  havf 
related.^ 

*  Alcibiades  had  dreamed  that  TimaDdra  attired 
him  ID  her  own  habit. 

f  She  buried  him  in  a  town  called  Melissa;  and  vr« 
learn  from  Atheuaeus  ("Vn  Dcipuosovfi. )  that  the  mon- 
ument remained  to  his  time,  for  (ir  himself  saw  it> 
The  emperor  Adrian,  in  memory  of  so  great  a  maaji 
caused  his  statue  of  Persian  marble  to  be  set  up  ther^ 
on,  and  ordered  a  bull  to  be  sacrificed  to  him  annually 

}  Ephorus  the  historian,  as  he  is  cited  by  Biodonu 
Siculus  (lib.  liv.)  gives  an  account  of  his  death,  quit* 
dlflerent  from  those  recited  by  Plutarch.  He  saya, 
that  Alcibiades  having  discovered  the  design  of  Cyruj 
the  younger  to  take  up  arms,  informed  Pharnabazut 
of  it,  and  desired  that  he  might  carry  the  news  to  th« 
king;  but  Pharnabazus  envying  him  that  honour, 
sent  a  coii5dant  of  his  own,  and  took  all  the  merit  to 
himself.  Alcibiades  suspecting  the  matter,  went  to 
Paphlagonia,  and  sought  to  procure  from  the  gover- 
nor letters  of  credence  to  the  king ;  which  Pharnaba 
2US  understanding,  hired  people  to  murder  him.  He 
wai  iUin  in  the  fortieth  year  of  bit  age. 
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The  family  of  the  Marcii  afforded  Rome  many 
illustrious  patricians.  Of  this  house  was  An- 
cus  Marcius,  who  was  grandson  to  Numa  by 
his  daughter;  as  were  also  Publius  and  Quin- 
tus  Marcius,  who  supplied  Rome  with  plenty 
of  the  best  water.  Censorinus,  too,  who  was 
twice  appointed  Censor  by  the  people  of  Rome, 
and  who  procured  a  law  that  no  man  should 
ever  bear  that  office  twice  afterwards,  had  the 
same  pedigree. 

Caius  Marcius,  of  whom  I  now  write,  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother  in  her  widowhood; 
and  from  him  it  appeared,  that  the  loss  of  a 
father,  though  attended  with  other  disadvan- 
tages, is  no  hindrance  to  a  man's  improving 
in  virtue  and  attaining  to  a  distinguished  excel- 
lence; though  bad  men  sometimes  allege  it  as 
an  excuse  for  their  corrupt  lives.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  Marcius  became  witness  to  the 
truth  of  that  maxim,  that  if  a  generous  and 
noble  nature  be  not  thoroughly  formed  by  dis- 
cipline, it  will  shoot  forth  many  bad  qualities 
along  with  the  good,  as  the  richest  soil,  if  not 
cultivated,  produces  the  rankest  weeds.  His 
undaunted  courage  and  firmness  of  mind  ex- 
cited him  to  many  great  actions,  and  carried 
him  through  them  with  honour.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  violence  of  his  passions,  his 
spirit  of  contention  and  excessive  obstinacy, 
rendered  him  uniractable  and  disagreeable  in 
conversation.  So  that  those  very  persons  who 
saw  with  admiration  his  soul  unshaken  with 
pleasures,  toils,  and  riches,  and  allowed  him 
to  be  possessed  of  the  virtues  of  temperance, 
justice,  and  fortitude,  yet  in  the  councils  and 
affairs  of  state,  could  not  endure  his  imperious 
temper,  and  that  savage  manner,  which  was 
too  haughty  for  a  republic.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  other  advantage  to  be  had  from  a  liberal 
education,  equal  to  that  of  polishing  and  soften- 
ing our  nature  by  reason  and  discipline;  for 
tliat  produces  an  evenness  of  behaviour,  and 
banishes  from  our  manners  all  extremes.  There 
is  this,  however,  to  be  said,  that  in  those 
times  military  abilities  were  deemed  by  the 
Romans  the  highest  excellence,  insomuch  that 
the  term  which  they  use  for  virtue  in  general, 
was  applied  by  them  to  valour  in  particular. 

Marcius,  for  his  part,  had  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary inclination  for  war,  and  therefore  from  a 
child  began  to  handle  his  weapons.  As  he 
thought  that  artificial  arms  avail  but  little, 
unless  those  with  which  nature  has  supplied  us 
be  well  improved,  and  kept  ready  for  use,  he 
BO  prepared  himself  by  exercise  for  every  kind 
of  combat,  that  while  his  limbs  were  active  and 
nimble  enougli  for  pursuing,  such  was  his  force 
snd  weight  in  wrestling  and  grappUng  with 
the  enemy,  that  none  could  easily  get  clear  of 
him.  Those,  therefore,  that  had  any  contest 
with  him  for  the  prize  of  courage  and  valour, 
though  they  failed  of  success,  flattered  them- 
selves with  imputing  it  to  his  invincible  strength, 
which  nothing  could  resist  or  fatigue. 

He  made  his  first  campaign  when  he  was 
very  young,*  when  Tarquin  who  had  reigned 

•  ia  ike  first  year  of  the  seventy-first  Olympiad, 


in  Rome,  was  driven  from  the  thione,  and 
after  many  battles,  fought  with  tad  success, 
was  now  venturing  all  upon  the  last  throw. 
Most  of  the  people  at  Latium,  and  many  othei 
states  of  Italy,  were  now  assisting  and  march- 
ing towards  Rome,  to  re-establish  him,  not 
tlirough  any  regard  they  had  for  Tarquin,  but 
for  fear  and  envy  of  the  Romans,  whose  grow- 
ing greatness  they  were  desirous  to  check.  A 
battle  ensued,  with  various  turns  of  fortune, 
Marcius  distinguished  himself  that  day  in  sight 
of  the  dictator;  for  seeing  a  Roman  pushed 
down  at  a  small  distance  from  him,  he  hastened 
to  his  help,  and  standing  before  him,  he  en- 
gaged his  adversary  and  slew  him.  When  the 
dispute  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Romans, 
the  general  presented  Marcius,  among  the  first, 
with  an  oaken  crown.*  This  is  tiie  reward 
which  their  custom  assigns  to  the  man  whc 
saves  the  life  of  a  citizen;  either  because  they 
honoured  the  oak  for  the  sake  of  the  Arcadians, 
whom  the  oracle  called  acorn  eutersi  or  be- 
cause an  acorn  branch  is  most  easy  to  be  had, 
be  the  scene  of  action  where  it  will;  or  be- 
cause they  think  it  most  suHaWe  to  take  a 
crown  for  him  who  is  the  mtans  of  saving  a 
citizen,  from  the  tree  which  is  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, the  protector  of  cities  Besides,  the  oak 
bears  more  and  fairer  fruit  than  any  tree  that 
grows  wild,  and  is  the  strongest  of  those  that 
are  cultivated  in  plantations.  It  afforded  the 
first  ages  both  food  and  drink,  by  its  acorns  and 
honey;  and  supplied  men  with  birds  and  other 
creatures  for  dainties,  as  it  produced  the 
misletoe,  of  which  birdlime  is  made.f 

Castor  and  Pollux  are  said  to  have  appeared 
in  that  battle,  and  with  their  horses  dropping 
sweat,  to  have  been  seen  soon  after  in  the^b- 
rum,  announcing  the  victory  near  the  fountain, 
where  the  temple  now  stands.  Hence  also  it 
is  said,  that  the  fifteenth  of  July,t  being  the 
day  on  which  that  victory  was  gained,  is  conse- 
crated to  those  sons  of  Jupiter. 

It  generally  happens,  that  when  men  of 
small  ambition  are  very  early  distinguished  by 
the  voice  of  fame,  their  thirst  of  honour  is  soon 
quenched  and  their  desires  satiated:  whereas 
deep  and  solid  minds  are  improved  and  bright- 
ened by  marks  of  distinction,  which  serve,  as  a 
brisk  gale,  to  drive  them  forward  in  the  pursuit 


the  two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  of  Rome,  four  ban- 
dred  and  ninety-third  before  the  Christian  aera. 

*  The  civic  crown  was  the  foundation  of  many  pr>- 
ileges.  He  who  had  once  obtained  it,  had  a  right 
to  wear  it  always.  When  he  appeared  at  the  public 
spectacles,  the  senators  rose  up  to  do  him  honour. — 
He  was  placed  near  their  bench  ;  and  his  father,  and 
grandfather,  by  the  father's  side,  were  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges.  Here  was  an  encouragement  to 
merit,  which  cost  the  public  nothing,  and  yet  wai 
productive  of  many  great  effects, 

f  H  does  not  any  where  appear  that  the  uncientj 
made  use  of  the  oak  in  ship-building:  how  much 
nobler  an  encomium  might  an  English  historian  af 
ford  that  tree  than  Plutarch  has  been  able  to  give  it  I 

{  By  the  great  disorder  of  the  Roman  calendar,  th» 
fifteenth  of  July  then  fell  upon  the  twenty-fourth  oi 
our  October. 
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of  glory.  They  do  not  so  much  think  that  they 
have  rece-ved  a  reward,  as  that  they  have 
riven  a  pledge,  which  would  make  them  blush 
to  fall  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  public, 
and  therefore  they  endeavour  by  their  actions 
to  eiceed  them.  ^larcius  had  a  soul  of  this 
frame.  He  was  always  endeavouring  to  excel 
himself,  and  meditating  some  exploit  which 
might  set  him  in  a  new  light,  adding  achieve- 
ment to  achievement,  and  spoils  to  spoils  ; 
therefore,  the  latter  generals,  under  whom  he 
Bcrx'ed,  were  always  striving  to  outdo  the  for- 
mer in  the  honours  they  paid  him,  and  in  the 
tokens  of  their  esteem.  The  Romans  at  that 
time  were  engaged  in  several  wars,  and  fought 
many  battles,  and  there  was  not  one  that  Mar- 
rius  returned  from  without  some  honorary 
crown,  some  ennobling  distinction.  The  end 
which  others  proposed  in  their  acts  of  valour 
was  glory.  But  he  pursued  glory  because  the 
acquisition  of  it  delighted  his  mother.  For 
when  she  was  witness  to  the  applause  he  re- 
ceived, when  she  saw  him  crowned,  when  she 
embraced  him  with  tears  of  joy,  then  it  was 
that  he  reckoned  himself  at  the  height  of 
honour  and  felicity.  Epaminondas  (they  tell 
us)  had  the  same  sentiments,  and  declared  it 
the  chief  happiness  of  his  life,  that  his  father 
and  mother  lived  to  see  the  generalship  he  ex- 
erted and  the  victory  he  won  at  Leuctra.  He 
had  the  satisfaction,  indeed,  to  see  both  his 
parents  rejoice  in  his  success,  and  partake  of 
his  good  fortune;  but  only  the  mother  of  Mar- 
cius,  Volumnia,  was  living,  and  therefore  hold- 
ing himself  obliged  to  pay  her  aU  that  duty 
which  would  have  belonged  to  his  father,  over 
and  above  what  was  due  to  herself,  he  thought 
he  could  never  sufficiently  express  his  tender- 
ness and  respect.  He  even  married  in  com- 
pUance  with  her  desire  and  request,  and  after 
his  wife  had  borne  him  children,  still  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  his  mother. 

At  the  time  when  the  reputation  and  interest 
which  his  virtue  had  procured  him  in  Rome, 
were  very  great,  the  senate,  taking  the  part  of 
the  richer  sort  of  citizens,  were  at  variance 
with  the  common  people,  who  were  used  by 
their  creditors  with  intolerable  cruelty.  Those 
that  had  something  considerable  were  stripped 
of  their  goods,  which  were  either  detained  for 
security,  or  sold  ;  and  those  that  had  nothing 
were  dragged  into  prison,  and  there  bound 
with  fetters,  though  their  bodies  were  full  of 
wounds,  and  worn  out  with  fighting  for  their 
country.  The  last  expedition  they  were  en- 
gaged in  was  against  the  Sabines,  on  which 
occatiion  their  rich  creditors  promised  to  treat 
them  with  more  lenity,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  M.  Valerius  the  Consul, 
was  guarantee  of  that  promise.  But  when  they 
bad  cheerfully  undergone  the  fatigues  of  that 
war,  and  were  returned  victorious,  and  yet 
found  tliat  the  usurers  made  them  no  abate- 
ment, and  that  the  senate  pretended  to  remem- 
ber nothing  of  that  agreement,  but  without  any 
■Oft  of  concern  saw  them  dragged  to  prison, 
and  their  goods  seized  upon  as  formerly,  then 
they  filled  the  city  with  tumult  and  sedition. 

The  enemy,  apprised  of  these  intestine  broils, 
invaded  the  Roman  territories,  and  laid  them 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  And  when  the 
cgnBiilw  coiled  upon  such  as  were  able  to  bear 


arms  to  give  in  their  names,  not  a  man  took 
any  notice  of  it.  Something  was  then  to  be 
done  ;  but  the  magistrates  differed  in  their 
opinions.  Some  thought  the  poor  should  have 
a  little  indulgence,  and  that  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  law  ought  to  be  softened.  Others  de- 
clared absolutely  against  that  proposal,  and 
particularly  Marcius.  Not  that  he  thought  the 
money  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  but  he 
considered  this  specimen  of  the  people's  inso- 
lence as  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  laws,  and 
the  forerunner  of  farther  disorders,  which  it 
became  a  wise  government  timely  to  restrain 
and  suppress. 

The  senate  assembled  several  times  within 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  and  debated  this  point  j 
but  as  they  came  to  no  conclusion,  on  a  sudden 
the  commonalty  rose,  one  and  all,  and  encour- 
aging each  other,  they  left  the  city,  and  with- 
drew to  the  hill  now  called  Sacred,  near  the 
river  Anio,  but  without  committing  any  vio 
lence  or  other  act  of  sedition.  Only  as  tliey 
went  along,  they  loudly  complained,  "  That  it 
was  now  a  great  while  since  the  rich  had  driv 
en  them  from  their  habitations;  that  Italy  would 
any  where  supply  them  with  air  and  water, 
and  a  place  of  burial;  and  that  Rome,  if  they 
staled  in  it,  would  afford  them  no  other  privi- 
lege, unless  it  were  such,  to  bleed  and  die  in 
fighting  for  their  wealthy  oppressors." 

The  senate  was  then  alarmed,  and  from  the 
oldest  men  of  their  body  selected  the  most 
moderate  and  popular  to  treat  with  the  people. 
At  the  head  of  them  was  Menenius  Agrippa, 
who  after  much  entreaty  addressed  to  them, 
and  many  arguments  in  defence  of  the  senate, 
concluded  his  discourse  with  this  celebrated 
fable.  "  The  members  of  the  human  body 
once  mutinied  against  the  belly,  and  accused 
it  of  lying  idle  and  useless,  while  they  were  all 
labouring  and  toiling  to  satisfy  its  appetites;  but 
the  belly  only  laughed  at  their  simplicity,  who 
knew  not  that,  though  it  received  all  the  nour 
ishment  into  itself,  it  prepared  and  distributed 
it  again  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Just  so,  my 
fellow-citizens,  said  he,  stands  the  case  between 
the  senate  and  you.  For  their  necessary  coun 
sels,  and  acts  of  government,  are  productive 
of  advantage  to  you  all,  and  distribute  their  sa- 
lutary influence  amongst  the  whole  people." 

After  this  they  were  reconciled  to  the  senate, 
having  demanded  and  obtained  the  privilege 
of  appointing  five  men,*  to  defend  their  rightt 
on  all  occasions.  These  are  called  tribunes  of 
the  people.  The  first  that  were  elected,  were 
Junius  Brutus,t  and  Sicinius  Vellutus,  the 
leaders  of  the  secession.     When  the  breach 

•  The  tribunes  were  at  firit  five  in  number ;  but  ■ 
few  years  after,  five  more  were  added.  Before  the  peo- 
ple left  the  Mons  Sacer,  they  passed  a  law,  by  which 
the  persons  of  the  tribunes  were  made  sacred.  Their 
sole  function  wa5  to  interpose  in  all  grierances  offered 
the  plebeians  by  their  superiors.  This  interposing  w«» 
called  intercessio,  and  was  performed  by  standing  u^ 
and  pronouncing  the  single  word  Veto  J  forbid  it. 
They  had  their  seats  placed  at  the  door  o(  .^*  senate, 
and  were  never  admitted  into  it,  but  when  t'-c  cvryulj 
called  them  to  ask  their  opinion  upon  some  affair  that 
concerned  the  interests  of  the  people. 

t  The  name  of  this  tribune  was  Lucius  Junius;  and 
because  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  was  famed  for  delivering 
his  country  from  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  the  kings,  he 
also  assumed  the  surname  of  Brutus,  virhich  ex|)o«*d 
him  to  a  great  deal  of  ridicule. 
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Was  thus  made  up,  the  plebeians  soon  came  to 
be  enrolled  as  soldiers,  and  readily  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  consuls  relative  to  the  war.  As 
for  Marcius,  though  he  was  far  from  being 
pleased  at  the  advantages  which  the  people  had 
gained,  as  it  was  a  lessening  of  the  authority 
of  the  patricians,  and  though  he  found  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  nobility  of  his  opinion, 
yet,  he  exhorted  them  not  to  be  backward 
wherever  the  interest  of  their  country  was  con- 
cerned, but  to  shew  themselves  superior  to  the 
commonalty  rather  in  virtue  than  in  power. 

Corioli  was  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the 
Volscians,  with  whom  the  Romans  were  at 
war.  And  as  it  was  besieged  by  the  consul 
Cominius,  the  rest  of  the  Volscians  were  much 
alarmed  ;  and  assembled  to  succour  it,  intend- 
ing to  give  the  Romans  battle  under  the  walls, 
and  to  attack  them  on  both  sides.  But  after 
Cominius  had  divided  his  forces,  and  with  part 
went  to  meet  the  Volscians  without,  who  were 
marching  against  him,  leaving  Titus  Lartius, 
an  illustrious  Roman,  with  the  other  part,  to 
carry  on  the  siege,  the  inhabitants  of  Corioli 
despised  the  body  that  were  left,  and  sallied 
out  to  fight  them.  The  Romans  at  first  v.'ere 
obliged  to  give  giound,  and  were  driven  to  their 
entrenchments.  But  Marcius,  with  a  small 
party,  flew  to  their  assistance,  killed  the  fore- 
most of  the  enemy,  and  stopping  the  rest  in 
their  career,  with  a  loud  voice  called  the  Ro- 
mans back.  For  he  was  (what  Cato  wanted  a 
soldier  to  be)  not  only  dreadful  for  the  thun- 
der of  his  arm,  but  of  voice  too,  and  had  an 
aspect  which  struck  his  adversaries  with  terror 
and  dismay.  Many  Romans  then  crowding 
about  him,  and  being  ready  to  second  him,  the 
enemy  retired  in  confusion.  Nor  was  he  sat- 
isfied with  making  them  retire ;  he  pressed 
hard  upon  their  rear,  and  pursued  them  quite 
up  to  the  gates.  There  he  perceived  that  his 
men  discontinued  the  pursuit,  by  reason  of  the 
shower  of  arrows  which  fell  from  the  walls, 
and  that  none  of  them  had  any  thoughts  of 
rushing  along  with  the  fugitives  into  the  city, 
which  was  filled  with  warlike  people,  who 
were  all  under  arms:  nevertheless,  he  exhort- 
ed and  encouraged  them  to  press  forward,  cry- 
ing out,  "  That  fortune  had  opened  the  gates 
rather  to  the  victors  than  to  the  vanquished." 
But,  as  few  were  willing  to  follow  him,  he  broke 
Jirough  the  enemy,  and  pushed  into  the  town 
with  the  crowd,  no  one  at  first  daring  to  op- 
pose him,  or  even  to  look  him  in  the  face.  But 
when  he  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  saw  so  small 
a  number  within  the  walls,  whose  service  he 
could  make  use  of  in  that  dangerous  enterprise, 
and  that  friends  and  foes  were  mixed  together, 
he  summoned  all  his  force,  and  performed  the 
most  incredible  exploits,  whether  you  consider 
his  heroic  strength,  his  amazing  agility,  or  his 
bold  and  daring  spirit;  for  he  overpowered  all 
that  were  in  his  way,  forcing  some  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  the  farthest  corners  of  the  town,  and 
others  to  give  out  and  throw  down  their  arms; 
which  afforded  Lartius  an  opportunity  to  bring 
in  the  rest  of  the  Romans  unmolested. 

The  city  thus  taken,  most  of  the  soldiers  fell 
to  plundering,  which  Marcius  highly  resented; 
crying  out,  "  That  it  was  a  shame  for  them  to 
run  about  after  plunder,  or,  under  pretence  of 
oollectiog  the  spoils,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 


danger,  while  the  consul  and  the  K.omans  under 
his  command  were,  perhaps,  engaged  with  the 
enemy."  As  there  were  not  many  that  listened 
to  what  he  said,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
such  as  offered  to  follow  him,  and  took  the 
route  which  he  knew  would  lead  him  to  the 
consul's  army;  sometime?  pressing  his  small 
party  to  hasten  their  march,  and  conjuring  them 
not  to  suffer  their  ardour  to  cool,  and  sometimes 
begging  of  the  gods  that  the  battle  might  not 
be  over  before  he  arrived,  but  that  he  might 
have  his  share  in  the  glorious  toils  and  dangers 
of  his  countrymen. 

It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  of  that 
age,  when  they  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  and  ready  to  take  up  their  shields  and 
gird  their  garments  about  them,  to  make  a 
nuncupative  will,  naming  each  his  heir,  in  the 
presence  of  three  or  four  witnesses.  While  the 
soldiers  were  thus  employed,  and  the  enemy  in 
sight,  Marcius  came  up.  Some  were  startled 
at  his  first  appearance,  covered  as  he  was  with 
blood  and  sweat.  But  when  he  ran  cheerfully 
up  to  the  consul,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
told  him  that  Corioli  was  taken,  the  consul 
clasped  him  to  his  heart:  and  those  who  heard 
the  news  of  that  success,  and  those  who  did 
but  guess  at  it,  were  greatly  animated,  and  with 
shouts  demanded  to  be  led  on  to  the  combat 
Marcius  inquired  of  Cominius  in  what  manner 
the  enemy's  army  was  drawn  up,  and  where 
their  best  troops  were  posted.  Being  answered, 
that  the  Antiates  who  were  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre, were  supposed  to  be  the  bravest  and  most 
warlike,  "  I  beg  it  of  you,  then,"  said  Marcius, 
"  as  a  favour,  that  you  will  place  me  directly 
opposite  to  them."  And  the  consul,  admiring 
his  spirit,  readily  granted  his  request. 

When  the  battle  was  begun  with  the  throw- 
ing  of  spears,  Marcius  advanced  before  the  rest, 
and  charged  the  centre  of  the  Volscians  with 
so  much  fury,  that  it  was  soon  broken.  Never, 
theless,  the  wings  attempted  to  surround  him-, 
and  the  consul,  alarmed  for  him,  sent  to  hit 
assistance  a  select  band  which  he  had  near  his 
own  person.  A  sharp  conflict  then  ensued 
about  Marcius,  and  a  great  carnage  Tas  quick- 
ly made;  but  the  Romans  pressed  the  enemy 
with  so  much  vigour  that  they  put  them  to  flight 
And  when  they  were  going  upon  the  pursuit, 
they  begged  of  Marcius,  now  alaiost  weighed 
down  with  wounds  and  fatigue,  to  retire  to  the 
camp.  But  he  answered,  "That  it  was  not 
for  conquerors  to  be  tired,"  and  so  joined  them 
in  prosecuting  the  victory.  The  whole  army 
of  the  Volscians  was  defeated,  great  numbers 
killed,  and  many  made  prisoners. 

Next  day,  Marcius  waiting  upon  the  consult 
and  the  army  being  assembled,  Cominiui 
mounted  the  rostrum;  and  having  in  the  firs! 
place  returned  due  thanks  to  the  gods  for  such 
extraordinary  success,  addressed  himself  tc 
Marcius.  He  began  with  a  detail  of  his  gal- 
lant actions,  of  which  he  had  himself  been  part- 
ly an  eye-witness,  and  which  had  partly  been 
related  to  him  by  Lartius.  Then  out  of  the 
great  quantity  of  treasure,  the  many  horses  and 
prisoners  they  had  taken,  he  ordered  him  to 
take  a  tenth,  before  any  distribution  was  made 
to  the  rest,  besides  making  him  a  present  of  a 
fine  horse  with  noble  trappings,  as  a  reward 
for  his  valour. 
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The  army  received  this  speech  with  great 
tpplause;  and  Marcius,  stepping  forward,  said, 
"  That  he  accepted  of  the  horse,  and  was  happy 
in  the  consul's  approbation ;  but  as  for  the  rest, 
be  considered  it  rather  as  a  j)ecuniajry  reward 
than  as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  therefore  do- 
Bired  to  be  excused,  being  satisfied  with  his 
eingle  share  of  the  booty.  One  faTour  only 
in  particular,"  continued  he,  "  I  desire,  and 
beg  I  may  be  indulged  iu.  I  liave  a  friend 
among  the  Volscians,  bound  with  me  in  the 
eacred  rites  of  hospitality,  and  a  man  of  virtue 
and  honour.  He  is  now  among  the  prisoners, 
and  from  easy  and  opulent  circumstances,  re- 
duced to  servitude.  Of  the  many  misfortunes 
tinder  which  he  labours,  I  should  be  glad  to 
rescue  him  from  one,  which  is  that  of  being 
Bold  as  a  slave." 

These  words  of  Marcius  were  followed  with 
rtill  louder  acclamations;  his  conquering  the 
temptations  of  money  being  more  admired  than 
the  valour  ht  nad  exerted  in  battle.  For  even 
those  who  before  regarded  his  superior  honours 
with  envy  and  jealousy,  now  thought  him  wor- 
thy of  great  things  because  he  had  greatly  de- 
clined them,  and  were  more  struck  with  that 
virtue  which  led  him  to  despise  such  extraor- 
dinary advantages,  than  with  the  merit  which 
claimed  them.  Indeed,  the  right  use  of  riches 
IS  more  commendable  than  that  of  arnisj  and 
not  to  desire  them  at  all,  more  glorious  than  to 
use  them  well. 

When  the  acclamations  were  over,  and  the 
multitude  silent  again,  Cominius  subjoined, 
*'  You  cannot,  indeed,  my  fellow-soldiers,  force 
these  gifts  of  yours  upon  a  person  so  firmly  re- 
solved to  refuse  them;  let  us  then  give  him 
what  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  decline,  let  us 
pass  a  vote  that  he  be  called  Coridl.vncs,  il" 
his  gallant  behaviour  at  Corioli  has  not  already 
bestowed  that  name  upon  him."  Hence  came 
his  third  name  of  Coriolanus.  By  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Caius  was  the  proper  name;  that 
the  second  name,  Marcius,  was  that  of  the 
family;  and  that  the  third  Roman  appellative 
was  a  peculiar  note  of  distinction,  given  after- 
wards on  account  of  some  particular  act  of 
fortune,  or  signature,  or  virtue  of  him  that  bore 
it.  Thus  among  the  Greeks  additional  names 
were  given  to  some  on  account  of  their  achieve- 
ments, as  Soter,  the  preserver,  and  Callinicus, 
the  victorious;  to  others,  for  something  re- 
markable in  their  persons,  as  Physcon,  the 
gore-bellied,  and  Gripus,  the  eaglcnosed;  or 
for  their  good  qualities,  as  Euergetes,  the  be- 
nefactor, and  Philadelphus,  the  kind  brother  j 
or  their  good  fortune,  as  Eudsemon,  the  pros- 
perous, a  name  given  to  the  second  prince  of 
the  family  of  the  Batti.  Several  princes  also 
have  had  satirical  names  bestowed  upon  them. 
Antigonus  (for  instance)  was  called  Doson,  the 
man  that  will  give  to-morrow,  and  Ptolemy 
was  styled  Lamyras,  the  buffoon.  But  appel- 
lations of  this  last  sort  were  used  with  greater 
latitude  among  the  liomans.  One  of  the 
Metelli  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dia- 
dematus,  because  he  went  a  long  time  with 
a  bandage,  which  covered  an  ulcer  he  had  in 
his  forehead:  and  another  they  called  Celer, 
because  with  surprising  celerity  he  entertained 
them  with  a  funeral  show  of  gladiators,  a  few 
days  after  hia  father's  death.    In  our  times, 


too,  some  of  the  Romans  receive  their  names 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth ;  as  that 
of  Proculus,  if  born  when  their  fathers  are  in 
a  distant  country;  and  that  of  Posthumv^,  if 
born  after  their  father's  death;  and  when  twins 
come  into  the  world,  and  one  of  them  dies  at 
the  birth,  the  survivor  is  called  VopiscuS. 
Names  are  also  appropriated  on  account  of 
bodily  imperfections;  for  amongst  them  we  find 
not  only  Sylla,  tfie  red,  and  J^lgcr,  the  black; 
but  even  Cacus,  the  blind,  and  Claudius,  the 
lame;  such  persons,  by  this  custom,  being 
wisely  taught,  not  to  consider  blindness,  or  any 
other  bodily  misfortune,  as  a  reproach  or  dis- 
grace, but  to  answer  to  appellations  of  that 
kind  as  their  proper  names.  But  this  point 
might  have  been  insisted  up>on  with  greater 
propriety  in  another  place. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  demagogues 
stirred  up  another  sedition.  And  as  there  was 
no  new  cause  of  disquiet  or  injury  done  the 
people,  they  made  use  of  the  mischiefs  which 
were  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  former 
troubles  and  dissensions,  as  a  handle  against 
the  patricians.  For  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ground  being  left  uncultivated  and  unsown,  and 
the  war  not  permitting  them  to  bring  in  bread- 
corn  from  other  countries,  there  was  an  ex- 
treme scarcity  in  Rome.*  The  factious  orators 
then  seeing  that  corn  was  not  brought  to  market, 
and  that  if  the  market  could  be  supplied,  the 
commonalty  had  but  little  money  to  buy  with, 
slanderously  asserted,  that  the  rich  had  caused 
the  famine  out  cf  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

At  this  juncture  there  arrived  ambassadors 
from  the  people  of  Velitrs,  who  offered  to  sur- 
render their  city  to  the  Romans,  and  desired  to 
have  a  number  of  new  inhabitants  to  replenish 
it;  a  pestilential  distemper  having  committed 
such  ravages  there,  that  scarcely  the  tenth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  remained.  The  sensible  part 
of  the  Romans  thought  this  pressing  necessity 
of  Velitrce  a  seasonable  and  advantageous  thing 
for  Rome,  as  it  would  lessen  the  scarcity  of 
provisions.  They  hoped,  moreover,  that  the 
sedition  would  subside,  if  the  city  were  purged 
of  the  troublesome  part  of  the  people,  who 
most  readily  took  fire  at  the  harangues  of  their 
orators,  and  who  were  as  dangerous  to  the 
state  as  so  many  superfluous  and  morbid  hu- 
mours are  to  the  body.  Such  as  these,  there- 
fore, the  consuls  singled  out  for  the  colony,  and 
pitched  upon  others  to  serve  in  the  war  against 
the  Volscians,  contriving  it  so  that  employment 
abroad  might  still  the  intestine  tumults,  and  be- 
lieving, that  when  rich  and  poor,  plebeians  and 
patricians,  came  to  bear  arms  together  again, 
to  be  in  the  same  camp,  and  to  meet  the  same 
dangers,  they  would  be  disposed  to  treat  each 
other  with  more  gentleness  and  candour. 

But  the  restless  tribunes,  Sicinius  and  Bru- 
tus, opposed  both  these  designs,  crying  out, 
that  the  consuls  disguised  a  most  inhuman  act 
under  the  plausible  term  of  a  colony;  for  inhu- 
man It  certainly  was,  to  throw  the  poor  citizens 
into  a  devouring  gulf,  by  sending  them  to  a 

*  Tlie  people  withdrew  to  the  sacred  mount  sooa 
after  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  reconciliation 
with  the  patricians  did  not  take  place  until  the  winter 
solstice,  so  that  the  seed-time  was  lost.  And  the  Romaa 
factors,  who  were  sent  to  buy  corn  in  other  coimtriei, 
were  very  uniuccessful. 
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place  where  the  air  was  infected,  and  where 
noisome  carcases  lay  above  ground,  where  also 
they  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  strange  and 
cruel  deity.     And  as  if  it  were  not  sufficient  to 
aestroy  some  by  famine,  and  expose  others  to 
the  plague,  they  involved   them  also  mto  a 
needless  war,  that  no  kind  of  calamity  might 
be  wanting  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  city,  be- 
cause it  refused  to  continue  in  slavery  to  the  ricii . 
The  people,  irritated  by  these  speeches,  nei- 
ther obeyed  the  summons  to  be  enlisted  for  the 
war,  nor'could  be  brought  to  approve  the  order 
to  go  and  people  Velitrae.     "While  the  senate 
were  in  doubt  what   step  they  should  take, 
Marcius,  now  not  a  little  elated  by  the  honours 
he  had  received,  by  the  sense  of  his  o^vn  great 
abilities,  and  by  the  deference  that  was  paid  him 
by  the  principal  persons  in  the  state,  stood  fore- 
most in  opposition  to  the  tribunes.  The  colony, 
therefore,  was  sent  out,  heavy  fines  being  set 
upon  such  as  refused  to  go.    But  as  they  declar- 
ed absolutely  against  serving  in  the  war,  Marcius 
mustered  up  his  own  clients,  and  as  many  vol- 
unteers as  he  could  procure,  and  with  these 
made  an  inroad  into  the  territories  of  the  ^n- 
tiates.     There  he  found  plenty  of  com,  and 
a  great  number  of  cattle  and  slaves,  no  part  of 
which  he  reserved  to  himself,  but  led  his  troops 
back  to  Rome,  loaded  with  the  rich  booty. 
The  rest  of  the  citizens  then  repenting  of  their 
obstinacy,  and  envying  those  who  had  got  such 
a  quantity  of  provisions,  looked  upon  Marcius 
with  an  evil  eye,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
increase  of  his  power  and  honour,  which  they 
considered  as  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  people. 
Soon  after,*  Marcius  stood  for  the  consulship ; 
on  which  occasion  the  commonalty  began  to 
relent,  being  sensible  what  a  shame  it  would 
be  to  reject  and  affront  a  man  of  his  family  and 
virtue,  and  that  too  after  he  had  done  so  many 
signal  services  to  the  public.     It  was  the  cus- 
tom for  those  who  were  candidates  for  such 
a  high  office  to  solicit  and  caress  the  people 
in  the  forum,  and,  at  those  times,  to  be  clad  in 
a  loose  gown  without  the  tunic;  whether  that 
humble  dress  was  thought  more  suitable  for 
suppliants,  or  whether  it  was  for  the  conve- 
nience of  shewing  their  wounds,  as  so  many  to- 
kens of  valour.     For  it  was  not  from  any  sus- 
picion the  citizens  then  had  of  bribery,  that 
they  required  the  candidate's  to  appear  before 
them  ungirt,  and  without  any  close  garment, 
when  they  came  to  beg  their  votes  j  since  it 
was  much  later  than  this,  and  indeed  many  ages 
after,  that  buying  and  selling  stole  in,  and  money 
came  to  be  a  means  of  gaining  an  election. 
Then,  corruption  reaching  also  the  tribunals 
and  the  camps,  arms  were  subdued  by  money, 
and  the  commonwealth  was  changed  into  a  mo- 
narchy.    It  was  a  shrewd  saying,  whoever  said 
it,  "  That  the  man  who  first  ruined  the  Roman 
people,  was  he  who  first  gave  them  treats  and 
gratuities."     But  this  mischief  crept  secretly 
and  gradually  in,  and  did  not  shew  its  face  in 
Rome  for  a  considerable  time.     For  we  know 
not  wlio  it  was  that  first  bribed  its  citizens  or 
its  judges;  but  it  is  said,  that  in  Athens,  the 
first  man  who  corrupted  a  tribunal,  was  Anytas, 
the  son  of  Anthymion,  when  he  was  tried  for 


treason  in  delivering  up  the  fort  of  Pylos,*  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  a 
time  when  the  golden  age  reigned  in  the  Ro- 
man courts  in  all  its  simplicity. 

When,  therefore,  Marcius  shewed  the  wound« 
and  scars  he  had  received  in  the  many  glorioua 
battles  he  had  fought,  for  seventeen  years  suc- 
cessively, the  people  were  struck  with  reve» 
rence  for  his  virtue,  and  agreed  to  choose  him 
consul.     But  when  the  day  of  election  came, 
and  he  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  into 
the  Campus  Jyicnxius  by  the  senate  in  a  body, 
all  the  patricians  acting  with  more  zeal  and 
vigour  than  ever  had  been  known  on  the  like 
occasion ;  the  commons  then  altered  their  minds, 
and  their  kindness  was  turned  into  envy  and 
indignation.     The  malignity  of  these  passions 
was  farther  assisted  by  the  fear  they  entertain- 
ed, that  if  a  man  so  strongly  attached  to  the 
interests  of  the  senate,  and  so  much  respected 
by  the  nobility,  should  attain  the  consulship, 
he  might  utterly  deprive  the  people  of  their 
liberty.     Influenced   by  these  considerations, 
they  rejected  Marcius,  and  appointed  others 
to  that  office.     The  senate  took  this  extremely 
ill,  considering  it  as  an  affront  rather  intended 
against  them  than   against  Marcius.     As  foi 
Marcius,  he  resented  that  treatment  highly,  in 
dulging  his  irascible  passions  upon  a  supposi 
tion,  that  they  have  something  great  and  exalted 
in  them ;  and  wanting  a  due  mixture  of  gravity 
and  mildness,  which  are  the  chief  political  vir* 
tues,  and  the  fruits  of  reason  and  education. 
He  did  not  consider,  that  the  man  who  ap- 
plies himself  to  public  business,  and  undertakea 
to  converse  with  men,  should,  above  all  things, 
avoid  that  overbearing  austerity,  which  (a3 
Plato  says)  is  always  the  companion  of  soli 
tude,  and  cultivate  in  his  heart  the  patience 
which  some  people  so  much  deride.    Marcius, 
then,  being  plain  and  artless,  but  rigid  and  in- 
flexible withal,  was  persuaded,  that  to  vanquish 
opposition  was  the  highest  attainment  of  a  gal 
lant  spirit.    He  never  dreamed  that  such  ob- 
stinacy is  rather  the  effect  of  the  weakness  and 
effeminacy  of  a  distempered  mind,  which  breaks 
out  in  violent  passions,  like  so  many  tumours; 
and  therefore  he  went  away  in  great  disorder, 
and  full  of  rancour  against  the  people.     Such 
of  the  young  nobility  as  were  most  distinguish- 
ed by  the  pride  of  birth  and  greatness  of  spirit, 
who  had  always  been  wonderfully  taken  with 
Marcius,  and  then  unluckily  happened  to  at- 
tend him,  inflamed  his  resentment,  by  expres»' 
ing  their  own  grief  and  indignation.     For  ho 
was  their  leader  in  every  exjjedition,  and  their 
instructor  in  the  art  of  war:  he  it  was  who  in- 
spired them  with  a  truly  virtuous  emulation, 
and  taught  them  to  rejoice  in  their  own  success, 
without  envying  the  exploits  of  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  great  quantity  of  bread- 
corn  was  brought  to  Rome,  being  oartly 
bought  up  in  Italy,  and  partly  a  present  from 
Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse.  The  aspect  of  af- 
fairs appeared  now  to  be  encouraging;  and  it 
was  hoped,  that  the  intestine  broils  would  cease 
with  the  scarcity.  The  senate  therefore,  be- 
ing immediately  assembled,  the  p/^ople  stood 
in  crowds  without,  waiting  for  me  issue  of 


*  It  was  the  next  year,  being  the  third  of  the  seventy- 
tecond  Olympiad,  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years 
before  the  Christian  -<era. 


*  The  translation  of  1758,  has  the  name  of  this  fort 
with  a  French  termination,  Pyle,  which  i>tclearj>roof 
that  the  Greek  was  not  couiulled. 
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their  deliberations.  They  expected  that  the 
market-rates  for  the  corn  that  was  bought 
Would  bo  moderate,  and  that  a  distribution  of 
that  which  was  a  gift  would  be  made  gratis } 
for  there  was  some  who  proposed,  that  the 
senate  should  dispose  of  it  in  tliat  manner. 
But  Marcius  stood  up,  and  severely  censured 
those  that  spoke  in  favour  of  the  commonalty, 
calLng  them  demagogues  aiid  traitors  to  the 
nobihty.  He  said,  "They  nourished,  to  their 
own  great  prejudice,  the  pernicious  seeds  of 
boldness  and  petulance,  which  had  been  sown 
among  the  populace,  when  they  should  rather 
have  nipped  them  in  tlie  bud,  and  not  have  suf- 
fered the  plebeians  to  strengthen  themselves 
•with  the  tribunitial  power.  That  the  people 
Were  now  become  formidable,  gaining  what- 
ever point  they  pleased,  and  not  doing  any  one 
thing  against  their  inchnation;  so  that  hviug  in 
a  sort  of  anarchy,  they  would  no  longer  obey 
the  consuls,  nor  acknowledge  any  superiors 
but  those  whom  they  called  their  own  magis- 
trates. That  the  senators  who  advised  tliat  dis- 
tributions should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  government  was  entirely  demo- 
cratical,  were  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  con- 
etitution,  by  encouraging  the  insolence  of  the 
rabble.  For  that  they  would  not  suppose  they 
received  such  favours  for  the  campaign  which 
they  had  refused  to  make,  or  for  the  secessions 
by  which  they  had  deserted  their  country,  or 
for  the  calumnies  which  they  had  countenanced 
against  the  senate:  but,  (continued  he)  they 
will  think  that  we  yield  to  them  through  fear, 
and  grant  them  such  indulgences  by  way  of 
flattery}  and  as  they  will  expect  to  find  us  al- 
ways so  complaisant,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
their  disobedience,  no  period  to  their  turbulent 
and  seditious  practices.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
perfect  madness  to  take  such  a  step.  Nay,  if 
we  are  wise,  we  shall  entirely  abolish  the  tri- 
Dunes'  office,*  which  has  made  ciphers  of  the 
consuls,  and  divided  the  city  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  is  no  longer  one,  as  formerly,  but  broken 
into  two  parts,  which  will  never  knit  again,  or 
cease  to  vex  and  harass  each  other  with  all 
the  evils  of  discord  '*t 

Marcius,  haranguing  to  this  purpose,  inspired 
the  young  senators  and  almost  all  the  men  of 
fortune  with  his  own  enthusiasm 5  and  they 
cried  out  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  Rome 
who  had  a  spirit  above  the  meanness  of  flatte- 
ry and  submission:  yet  some  of  the  aged  sena- 
tors foresaw  the  consequence,  and  opposed  his 
measures.  In  fact,  the  issue  was  unfortunate. 
For  the  tribunes  who  were  present,  when  they 
saw  that  Marcius  would  have  a  majority  of 
voices,  ran  out  to  the  people,  loudly  calling 
upon  them  to  stand  by  their  own  magistrates 
and  give  their  best  assistance.  An  assembly 
then  was  held  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  in 
which  the  speeches  of  Marcius  were  recited, 
and  the  pleoeians  in  their  fury  had  thoughts  of 
breaking  in  upon  the  senate.  The  tribunes 
pointed  out  their  rage  against  Alarcius  in  par- 
ticular, by  impeaching  him  in  form,  and  sent 
•  The  tribunes  had  lately  procured  a  law,  which 
made  it  penal  to  interrupt  them  when  they  were  speak- 
ing to  the  people. 

t  Plutarch  his  omitted  the  most  aggravating  passage 
in  Coriolanus's  speech,  wherein  he  proposed  the  hold- 
ing up  the  price  of  bread-corn  as  high  as  ever,  to  keep 
(be  people  in  dcpeudance  and  •ubjecUou. 


for  him  to  make  his  defence.  But  as  he  spum- 
ed tlie  messengers,  they  went  themselves,  at- 
tended by  the  ajdiles,  to  bring  him  by  force, 
and  began  to  lay  hands  on  him.  Upon  this  the 
patricians  stood  up  for  him,  drove  otf  the  tri- 
bunes, and  beat  the  a;diles;  till  night  coming 
on  broke  off  the  quarrel.  Early  next  morning, 
the  consuls  observing  that  the  people,  now  ex- 
tremely incensed,  flocked  from  all  quarters  into 
the  ybjntm:  and  dreading  what  might  be  the 
consequence  to  the  city,  hastily  convened  the 
senate,  and  moved,  "That  they  should  consider 
how,  with  kind  words  and  favourable  resolu- 
tions, they  might  bring  the  commons  to  tem- 
per; for  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  display 
their  ambition,  nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  pur- 
sue disputes  about  the  point  of  honour  at  a 
critical  and  dangerous  juncture,  which  required 
the  greatest  moderation  and  delicacy  of  con- 
duct." As  the  majority  agreed  to  the  motion 
they  went  out  to  confer  with  the  people,  and 
used  their  best  endeavours  to  pacify  them, 
coolly  refuting  calumnies,and  modestly,  though 
not  without  some  degree  of  sharpness,  com- 
plaining of  their  behaviour.  As  to  the  price  of 
bread-corn  and  other  provisions,  they  declared, 
there  should  be  no  difference  between  them. 

Great  part  of  the  people  were  moved  with 
this  application,  and  it  clearly  appeared,  by 
their  candid  attention,  that  they  were  ready  to 
close  with  it.  Then  the  tribunes  stood  up  and 
said,  "That  since  the  senate  acted  with  such 
moderation,  the  people  were  not  unwilling  to 
make  concessions  in  their  turn;  but  they  in 
sisted  that  Marcius  should  come  and  answer 
to  these  articles:   Whether  he  had  )iot  stirred 
up  the  senate  to  the  confounding  of  all  gov- 
ernment, and  to  tlie  destroying  the  people's 
jy)'ivileges7  JVliether  he  had  not  refused  to 
obey  their  summons?    JVhelher  he  Had  not 
beaten  and  otlierwise  maltreated  the  lediles  in 
the  foi-um:  and  by  these  means  (so  far  as  in 
him  lay)  levied  war,  aiul  brought  ihc  citizens 
to  sheath  their  swords  ineachother''s  bosoms? 
These  things  they  said  with  a  design,  either 
to  humble  Marcius,  by  making  him  to  submit 
to  entreat  the  people's  clemency,  which  waa 
much   against   his  haughty   temp-.r;  or,  if  he 
followed  his  native  bent,  to  draw  him  to  make 
the  breach  incurable.     The  latter  they  were 
in  hopes  of,  and  the  ri  tner  because  they  knew 
the  man  well.     He  stood  as  if  he  would  have 
made  his  defence,  and  the  people  waited  in 
silence  for  what  he  had  to  say.     But  when,  in- 
stead of  the  submissive  language  that  was  ex- 
pected, he  began  with  an  aggravating  boldnes% 
and  rather  accused  the  commons,  than  defend- 
ed himself;  when  with  the  tone  of  his  voice 
and  the  fierceness  of  his  looks,  lie  expressea 
an  intrepidity   bordering  upon  insolence   ano 
contempt,  they  lost  all  patience;  and  Sicinius, 
the  boldest  of  the  tribunes,  after  a  short  con- 
sultation   with    his    colleagues,    pronounced 
openly,  that  the  tribunes  condemned  Marcius. 
to  die.     He  then  ordered  the  a;diles  to  take 
him  immediately  up  to  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian 
rock,   and   throw    him   down    the    precipice,. 
However,   when  they  came  to  lay  hands    obi 
him,  the    action   appeared    horrible   even   to 
many  of  the  plebeians.  The  patricians,  shocK- 
ed  and  astonished,  ran  with     great    outcries 
to  his  assistance,  and  got  ftlarcius    in  the- 
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midst  of  them,  some  interposing  to  keep  off 
the  arrest,  and  others  stretching  out  their  hands 
in  supplication  to  the  multitude:  but  no  re- 
gard was  paid  to  words  and  entreaties  amidst 
such  disorder  and  confusion,  until  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  tribunes  perceiving  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  off  Marcius  and 
punish  him  capitally,  without  first  spilhng  much 
patrician  blood,  persuaded  them  to  alter  the 
cruel  and  unprecedented  part  of  the  sentence; 
not  to  use  violence  in  the  affair,  or  put  him  to 
death  without  form  or  trial,  but  to  refer  all 
to  the  people's  determination  in  full  assembly. 

Sicinius,  then  a  httle  mollified,  asked  the 
patricians  "What  they  meant  by  taking  Mar- 
cius out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  were 
resolved  to  punish  him?"  To  which  they  re- 
plied by  another  question,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  thus  dragging  one  of  the  worthiest 
men  in  Rome,  without  trial,  to  a  barbarous 
and  illegal  execution?"  "If  that  be  all,  (said 
Sicinius,)  you  shall  no  longer  have  a  pretence 
for  your  quarrels  and  factious  behaviour  to  the 
people:  for  they  grant  you  what  you  desire; 
the  "man  shall  have  his  trial.  And  as  for  you, 
Marcius,  we  cite  you  to  appear  the  third 
market-day,  and  satisfy  the  citizens  of  your 
innocence,  if  you  can;  for  then  by  their  suf- 
frages your  affair  will  be  decided."  The  par- 
tricians  were  content  with  this  compromise; 
and  thinking  themselves  happy  in  carrying 
Marcius  off,  they  retired. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  third  market-day, 
which  was  a  considerable  space,  for  the  Ro- 
mans hold  their  markets  every  ninth  day,  and 
thence  call  them  J^undinx,  war  broke  out 
with  the  Antiates,*  which,  because  it  washke- 
ly  to  be  of  some  continuance,  gave  them  hopes 
of  evading  the  judgment,  since  there  would  be 
time  for  the  people  to  become  tractable,  to 
moderate  their  anger,  or  perhaps  let  it  entirely 
evaporate  in  the  business  of  that  expedition. 
But  they  soon  made  peace  with  the  Antiates, 
and  returned:  whereupon,  the  fears  of  the 
senate  were  renewed,  and  they  often  met  to 
consider  how  things  might  be  so  managed, 
that  they  should  neither  give  up  Marcius,  nor 
leave  room  for  the  tribunes  to  throw  the  peo- 
ple into  new  disorders.  On  this  occasion, 
Appius  Claudius,  who  was  the  most  violent 
adversary  the  commons  had,  declared,  "That 
the  senate  would  betray  and  ruin  themselves, 
and  absolutely  destroy  the  constitution,  if 
they  should  once  suffer  the  plebeians  to  as- 
sume a  power  of  suffrage  against  the  patri- 
cians" But  the  oldest  and  most  popular  of  the 
senators!  were  of  opinion,  "That  the  people, 
mstead  of  behaving  with  more  harshness  and 
severity,  would  become  mild  and  gentle,  if 
that  power  were  indulged  them;  since  they 
did  not  despise  the  senate,  but  rather  thought 
themselves  despised  by  it;  and  the  prerog- 
ative of  judging  would  be  such  an  honour 
to  them,  that  they    would  be    perfectly  sat- 

*  Advice  vpas  suddenly  brought  to  Rome,  that  the 
people  of  Aiitium  had  seized  and  confiscated  the  ships 
belonging  to  Gelon's  ambassadors  in  their  return  to 
Sicily,  and  had  even  imprisoned  the  ambassadors. 
Hereupon  th<  ;>  look  up  arms  to  chastise  the  Antiates, 
but  they  suhmided  and  made  satisfaction. 

f  Valerius  vas  at  the  head  of  these.  He  insisted  also 
tt  large  on  the  horrible  consequences  of  a  civil  war. 


isfied,   and  immediately  lay  aside  aU  renal 
mcnt. 

Marcius,  then  seeing  the  senate  perplexed 
between  their  regard  for  him  and  fear  of  the 
people,  asked  the  tribunes,  "What  they  ac- 
cused him  of,  and  upon  what  charge  he  was  to 
be  tried  before  the  people?"  Being  told,  "That 
he  would  be  tried  for  treason  against  the  com- 
monwealth, in  designing  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
tyrant:"*  "Let  me  go  then,  (said  he,)  to  the 
people,  and  make  my  defence;  I  refuse  no 
form  of  trial,  nor  any  kind  of  piuiishment,  if 
I  be  found  guilty.  Only  allege  no  other  crime 
against  me,  and  do  not  impose  upon  the  sen- 
ate." The  tribunes  agreed  to  these  condi- 
tions, and  promised  that  the  cause  should  turn 
upon  this  one  point. 

But  the  first  thing  they  did,  after  the  people 
were  assembled,  was  to  compel  them  to  give 
their  voices  by  tribes,!  and  not  by  centuries; 
thus  contriving  that  the  meanest  and  most  se- 
ditious part  of  the  populace,  and  those  who  had 
no  regard  to  justice  or  honour,  might  out-vote 
such  as  had  borne  arms,  or  were  of  some  for- 
tune and  character.  In  the  next  place,  they 
passed  by  the  charge  of  his  affecting  the  sove- 
reignty, because  they  could  not  prove  it,  and, 
instead  of  it,  repeated  what  Marcius  some- 
time before  had  said  in  the  senate,  against 
lowering  the  price  of  com,  and  for  abolishing 
the  tribunitial  power.  And  they  added  to  the 
impeachment  a  new  article,  namely  his  not 
bringing  into  the  public  treasury  the  spoils  he 
had  taken  in  the  country  of  the  Antiates,  but 
dividing  them  among  the  soldiers.J  This  last 
accusation  is  said  to  have  discomposed  Mar- 
cius more  than  all  the  rest;  for  it  was  what  he 
did  not  expect,  and  he  could  not  immediately 
think  of  an  answer  that  would  satisfy  the  com- 
monalty; the  praises  he  bestowed  upon  those 
who  made  that  campaign  with  him,  serving 
only  to  raise  an  outcry  against  him  from  the 
majority,  who  were  not  concerned  in  it.  At 
last,  when  they  came  to  vote,  he  was  condemn- 
ed by  a  majority,  of  three  tribes,  and  the  pen 
alty  to  be  inflicted  upon  him  was  perpetuaj 
banishment. 


*  It  was  never  known  that  any  person  who  affected 
toset  himself  up  tyrant,  joined  with  the  nobility  against 
the  people,  but  on  the  contrary  conspired  with  the 
people  against  the  nobility.  "  Besides,"  said  he,  in  hi» 
defence,  "  it  was  to  save  these  citizens,  that  I  received 
the  wounds  you  see  :  let  the  tribunes  shew,  if  they  can, 
how  such  actions  are  consistent  with  the  treacherous 
designs  they  lay  to  my  charge." 

t  From  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  voices  had 
been  always  gathered  by  centuries.  The  consuls  were 
for  keeping  up  the  ancient  custom,  being  well  apprised 
that  they  could  save  Coriolanus,  if  the  voices  were 
reckoned  by  centuries,  of  which  the  knights  and  th« 
wealthiest  of  the  citizens  made  the  majority,  being 
pretty  sure  of  ninety-eight  out  of  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
three.  But  the  artful  tribunes,  alleging  that,  in  an  affair 
relating  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  every  citizen's  vot» 
ought  to  have  its  due  weight,  would  not  by  any  meant 
consent  to  let  the  voices  be  collected  otherwise  than  by 
tribes. 

\  "  This,"  said  the  Tribune  Decius, "  is  a  plain  proof 
of  his  evil  designs :  with  the  public  money  he  secured 
to  himself  creatures  and  guards,  and  supporter*  of  hii 
intended  usurpation.  Let  him  make  it  appear  that  h« 
had  power  to  dispose  of  this  booty  without  violating 
the  laws.  Let  him  answer  to  this  one  article,  without 
dazzling  us  with  the  splendid  show  of  his  crowns  &nd 
scars,  or  using  any  ttber  art  to  blind  thr  assembly," 
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After  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  peo- 
ple were  more  elated,  and  went  off  in  greater 
transports  than  they  ever  did  on  account  of  a 
Tictory  in  the  field;  the  senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  re- 
pented that  they  had  not  run  the  last  risk, 
rather  than  suffer  the  f>eople  to  possess  them- 
selves of  so  much  power,  and  use  it  in  so  insolent 
a  manner.  There  was  no  need  then  to  look  upon 
their  dre«s,  or  any  other  mark  of  distinction, 
to  know  which  was  a  plebeian  and  which  a  pa- 
trician; the  man  that  exulted,  was  a  plebeian: 
and  the  man  that  was  dejected,  a  patrician. 

Marcius  alone  was  unmoved  and  unhumbled. 
Still  lofty  in  his  port  and  firm  in  his  counte- 
nance, he  appeared  not  to  be  sorry  for  himself, 
and  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  nobility  that  was 
not.  This  air  of  fortitude  was  not,  however, 
the  effect  of  reason  or  moderation,  but  the  man 
was  buoyed  up  by  anger  and  indignation.  And 
this,  though  the  vulgar  know  it  not,  has  its  rise 
from  grief,  which,  when  it  catches  flame,  is 
turned  to  anger,  and  then  bids  adieu  to  all  fee- 
bleness and  dejection.  Hence,  the  angry  man 
is  courageous,  just  as  he  who  has  a  fever  is  hot, 
the  mind  being  upon  the  stretch  and  in  a  violent 
agitation.  His  subsequent  behaviour  soon 
shewed  that  he  was  thus  affected.  For  having 
returned  to  his  own  house,  and  embraced  his 
mother  and  his  wife,  who  lamented  their  fate 
with  the  weakness  of  women,  he  exhorted 
them  to  bear  it  with  patience,  and  then  has- 
tened to  one  of  the  city  gates,  being  conducted 
by  the  patricians  in  a  body.  Thus  he  quitted 
Rome,  without  asking  or  receiving  aught  at 
any  man's  hand ;  and  took  with  him  only  three 
or  four  cUents.  He  spent  a  few  days  in  a  sol- 
itary manner  at  some  of  his  farms  near  the 
city,  agitated  with  a  thousand  different  thoughts, 
Buch  as  his  anger  suggested;  in  which  he  did 
not  propose  any  advantage  to  himself,  but  con- 
sidered only  how  he  might  satisfy  his  revenge 
against  the  Romans.  At  last  he  determined 
to  spirit  up  a  cruel  war  against  them  from 
some  neighbouring  nation;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  apply  first  to  the  Volscians,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  yet  strong  both  in  men  and  money, 
and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  rather  exasperat- 
ed and  provoked  to  farther  conflicts,  than  ab- 
solutely subdued. 

There  was  then  a  person  at  Antium,  TuUus 
Aufidius,  by  name,*  highly  distinguished  among 
the  Volscians,  by  his  wealth,  his  valour,  and 
noble  birth.  Marcius  was  very  sensible,  that 
of  all  the  Romans,  himself  was  the  man  whom 
Tullus  most  hated.  For,  excited  by  ambition 
and  emulation,  as  young  warriors  usually  are, 
they  had  in  several  engagements  encountered 
each  other  with  menaces,  and  bold  defiances, 
and  thus  had  added  personal  enmity  to  the 
hatred  which  reigned  between  the  two  nations. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  considering  the 
great  generosity  of  Tullus,  and  knowing  that 
he  was  more  desirous  than  any  of  the  Volscians 
of  an  opportunity  to  return  upon  the  Romans 
part  of  the  evils  his  country  had  suffered,  he 
took  a  method  which  strongly  confirms  that 
saying  of  the  poet, 
Stem  Wrath,  how  strong  thj  rway !  though  life'i  the 

forfeit, 
Thy  purpose  must  be  gained. 

•  Ljry  and  Diooyau  of  H^camasMU  call  him 


For,  putting  himself  in  such  clothes  and  habil- 
iments as  were  most  likely  to  prevent  his 
being  known,  Hke  Ulysses, 

He  stole  into  the  hostile  town. 
It  was  evening  when  he  entered,  and  thougn 
many  people  met  him  in  the  streets,  not  one  of 
them  knew  him.  He  passed  therefore  on  to 
the  house  of  Tullus,  where  he  got  in  undiscov- 
ered, and  having  directly  made  up  to  the  fire- 
place,* he  seated  himself  without  saying  a 
word,  covering  his  face  and  remaining  in  a 
composed  posture.  The  people  of  the  house 
were  very  much  surprised;  yet  ihey  did  not  ven- 
ture to  disturb  him,  for  there  was  something 
of  dignity  both  in  his  person  and  his  silencej 
but  they  went  and  related  the  strange  adven- 
ture to  Tullus,  who  was  then  at  supper.  Tul- 
lus, upon  this,  rose  from  table,  and  coming  to 
Coriolanus,  asked  him  IVho  he  teas,  and  upon 
what  business  he  was  come  7  Coriolanus,  un- 
covering his  face,  paused  awhile,  and  then  thus 
addressed  him:  "If  thou  dost  not  yet  know  mo, 
Tullus,  but  distrustest  thine  own  eyes,  I  must  of 
necessity  be  mine  own  accuser.  I  am  Cams 
Marcius,  who  have  brought  so  many  calamities 
upon  the  Volscians,  and  bear  the  additional 
name  of  Coriolanus,  which  will  not  suffer  me  to 
deny  that  imputation,  were  I  disposed  to  it. 
For  aU  the  labours  and  dangers  I  have  under- 
gone, I  have  no  other  reward  left  but  that  appel- 
lation, which  distinguishes  my  enmity  to  your 
nation,  and  which  cannot  indeed  be  l.iken  Irora 
me.  Of  every  thing  else  I  am  deprived  by  tha 
envy  and  outrage  of  the  people,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  the  magis- 
trates and  those  of  mine  own  order,  on  the 
other.  Thus  driven  out  an  exile,  I  am  come  a 
suppliant  to  thy  household  gods;  not  for  shel- 
ter and  protection,  for  why  should  I  come  hith- 
er, if  I  were  afraid  of  death.'  but  for  vengeance 
against  those  who  have  expelled  me,  which 
methinks,  I  begin  to  take,  by  putting  myself 
into  thy  hands.  If,  therefore,  thou  art  disposed 
to  attack  the  enemy,  come  on,  brave  Tullus, 
avail  thyself  of  my  misfortunes;  let  my  personal 
distress  be  the  common  happiness  of  the  Vol^ 
cians.  You  may  be  assured,  1  shall  fight  much 
better  for  you  than  I  have  fought  against  you, 
because  they  who  know  perfectly  the  state  of 
the  enemy's  affairs,  are  much  more  capable  of 
annoying  them,  than  such  as  do  not  know  them. 
But  if  thou  hast  given  up  all  thoughts  of  war,  I 
neither  desire  to  hve,  nor  is  it  fit  for  thee  to  pre- 
serve a  person  who  of  old  has  been  thine  ene- 
my, and  now  is  not  able  to  do  thee  any  sort  of 
service." 

Tullus,  delighted  with  this  address,  gave  him 
his  hand,  and  " Rise,"  said  he,  "Marcius,  and 
take  courage.  The  present  you  thus  make  of 
yourself  is  inestimable;  and  you  may  assure 
yourself  that  the  Volscians  will  not  be  ungrate- 
ful." Then  he  enteruined  him  at  his  table  with 
great  kindness;  and  the  next  and  the  following 
days  they  consulted  together  about  the  war. 

Rome  was  then  in  great  confusion,  by  reasol 

Tullus  Attius ;  and  with  them  an  anonymoas  MS. 
agrees.  %ivfli\xu,  however,  which  is  very  near  th« 
Bodleian  residing,  has  a  Latin  sound,  and  probably  wm 
what  Plutarch  meant  to  write. 

*  The  fire-place,  having  the  domestic  gods  in  it,  was 
esteemed  sacred ;  and  therefore  all  luppUantsresortS* 
to  it,  as  to  an  asylum. 
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of  the  animofiily  of  the  nobility  against  the  com- 
mons which  was  considerably  heightened  hy 
the  late  condemnation  of  Marcius.  Many  prod- 
igies were  also  announced  by  private  persons, 
as  well  as  by  the  priests  and  diviners,  one  of 
which  was  as  follows:  Titus  Latinus,*  a  man 
of  no  high  rank,  but  of  great  modesty  and  can- 
dour, not  addicted  to  superstition,  much  less  to 
>ain  pretences  to  what  is  extraordinary,  had 
this  dream.  Jupiter,  he  thought,  appeared  to 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  tell  the  senate,  That 
they  had  provided  him  a  very  bad  and  ill-fa- 
voured leader  of  the  dance  in  the  sacred  pro- 
cession. When  he  had  seen  this  vision,  he 
said,  he  paid  but  little  regard  to  it  at  first.  It 
was  presented  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and 
he  neglected  it:  whereupon  he  had  the  unhap- 
piness  to  see  his  son  sicken  and  die,  and  he 
himself  was  suddenly  struck  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs.  These  particu- 
lars he  related  in  the  senate-house,  being  car- 
ried on  his  couch  for  that  purpose.  And  he  had 
no  sooner  made  an  end,  than  he  perceived,  as 
they  tell  us,  his  strength  return,  and  rose  up 
and  walked  home  without  help. 

The  senate  were  much  surprised,  and  made  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  affairj  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  a  certain  householder  had  delivered 
up  one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
some  offence,  to  his  other  servants,  with  an  or- 
der to  whip  him  through  the  market  place, 
and  then  put  him  to  death.  While  they  were 
executing  this  order,  and  scourging  the  wretch, 
who  writhed  himself,  through  the  violence  of 
pain,  into  various  postures,!  the  procession 
Happened  to  come  up.  Many  of  the  people  that 
composed  it  were  fired  with  indignation,  for 
the  sight  was  excessively  disagreeable  and 
shocking  to  humanity;  yet  nobody  gave  him  the 
least  assistance;  only  curses  and  execrations 
were  vented  against  the  man  who  punished 
with  so  much  cruelty.  For  in  those  times  they 
treated  their  slaves  with  great  moderation,  and 
this  was  natural,  because  they  worked  and  even 
ate  with  them.  It  was  deemed  a  great  punish- 
ment for  a  slave  who  had  committed  a  fault,  to 
take  up  that  piece  of  wood  with  which  they 
supported  the  thill  of  a  wagon,  and  carry  it 
round  the  neighbourhood.  For  he  that  was  thus 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  family  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  entirely  lost  his  cred- 
it, and  was  styled  Furcifer:  the  Romans  call- 
ing that  piece  of  timber  furca  which  the 
Greeks  call  hypostates,  that  is,  a  supporter. 

When  Latimus  had  given  the  Senate  an  ac- 
count of  his  dream,  and  they  doubted  who  this 
ill-favoured  and  bad  leader  of  the  dance  might 
be,  the  excessive  severity  of  the  punishment 
put  some  of  them  in  mind  of  the  slave  who  was 
whipt  through  the  market  place,  and  after- 
wards put  to  death.  All  the  priests  agreeing 
that  he  must  be  the  person  meant,  his  master 
had  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon  him,  and  the  proces- 
sion and  games  were  exhibited  anew  in  honour 
of  Jupiter.     Hence  it  appears,  that  Numa's  re- 

*  Livy  calls  him  Titus  Atinius. 

f  According  to  Dionysius  of  HaJicarnassus,  the  mas- 

Itr  had  given  orders  that  the  slave  should  be  punished 

It  the  head  of  the  procession,  to  make  the  ignominy 

(m  more  notorious:  which  wus  a  still  greater  affront 

the  deity  io  whose  honour  the  processiou  was  led 


ligious  institutions  in  general  are  very  wise .  awl 
that  this  in  particular  is  highly  conducive  to 
the  purposes  of  piety,  namely,  that  when  the 
magistrates  or  priests  are  employed  in  any  sa- 
cred ceremony,  a  herald  goes  before,  and  pro- 
claims aloud.  Hoc  age,  i.  e.  be  attentive  to 
this;  hereby  commanding  every  body  to  regard 
the  solemn  acts  of  religion,  and  not  to  suffer 
any  business  or  avocation  to  intervene  and  dis- 
turb them;  as  well  knowing,  that  men's  atten 
tion,  especially  in  what  concerns  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  is  seldom  fixed,  but  by  a  sort  of 
violence  and  constraint. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  so  important  a  case  that 
the  Romans  begin  anew  their  sacrifices,  their 
processions,  and  games:  they  do  it  for  very 
small  matters.  If  one  of  the  horses  that  draw 
the  chariots  called  Tensx,  in  which  are  placed 
the  images  of  the  gods,  happened  to  stumble, 
or  if  the  charioteer  took  the  reins  in  his  left 
hands;  the  whole  procession  was  to  be  repeated 
And  in  later  ages  they  have  set  about  one  sac- 
rifice thirty  several  times,  on  account  of  some 
defect  or  inauspicious  appearance  in  it.  Such 
reverence  have  the  Romans  paid  to  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

Meantime  Marcius  and  TuUus  held  secret 
conferences  with  the  principal  Volscians,  in 
which  they  exhorted  them  to  begin  the  war, 
while  Rome  was  torn  in  pieces  with  factious 
disputes;  but  a  sense  of  honour  restrained  some 
of  them  from  breaking  the  truce  which  was 
concluded  for  two  years.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, furnished  them  with  a  pretence  for  it, 
having,  through  some  suspicion  or  false  sugges- 
tion, caused  proclamation  to  be  made  at  one  of 
the  public  shows  or  games,  that  all  the  Vols- 
cians should  quit  the  town  before  sunset.  Some 
say,  it  was  a  stratagem  contrived  by  Marcius, 
who  suborned  a  person  to  go  to  the  consuls, 
and  accuse  the  Volscians  of  a  design  to  attack 
the  Romans  during  the  games,  and  to  set  fire  to 
the  city.  This  proclamation  exasperated  the 
whole  Volscian  nation  against  the  Romans: 
and  Tullus,  greatly  aggravating  the  aflfront,*  at 
last  persuaded  them  to  send  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand that  the  lands  and  cities  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  in  the  war  should  be  restored. 
The  senate  having  heard  what  the  ambassadors 
had  to  say,  answered  with  indignation,  "that 
the  Volscians  might  be  the  first  to  take  up 
arms,  but  the  Romans  would  be  the  last  to  lay 
them  down."  Hereupon,  Tullus  summoned  a 
general  assembly  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
advised  to  send  for  Marcius,  and  forgetting  all 
past  injuries,  to  rest  satisfied  that  the  service 
he  would  do  them,  now  their  ally,  would 
greatly  exceed  all  the  damage  they  had  receiv* 
ed  from  him,  while  their  enemy. 

Marcius  accordingly  was  called  in,  and  made 
an  oration  to  the  people ;  who  found  that  he 
knew  how  to  speak  as  well  as  to  fight,  and  that 
he  excelled  in  capacity  as  well  as  courage,  and 
therefore  they  joined  him  in  commission  with 
Tullus.  As  he  was  afraid  that  the  Volscians 
would  spend  much  time  in  preparations,  and 


*  "  We  alone,"  said  he,  "of  all  the  different natioBi 
now  in  Rome,  are  not  thought  worthy  to  see  the  gamei. 
We  alone,  like  the  profanest  wretches  and  outlawj 
are  driven  from  a  public  festival.  Go,    and     tell 

in  all  your  cities  and  villages  the  distioguishiug  maik 
the  Ronuiu  hare  put  upon  tu." 
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•0  lose  a  favourable  opportunity  for  action,  he 
left  it  to  the  magistrates  and  other  principal 
persons  in  Antium  to  provide  troops  and  what- 
ever else  was  necessary,  while  he,  without  mak- 
ing any  set  levies,  took  a  nunil)er  of  volunteers, 
and  with  them  overran  the  Roman  territories 
before  any  body  in  Rome  could  expect  it. 
There  he  made  so  much  booty,  that  the  Vol- 
Bcians  found  it  difficult  to  carry  it  off,  and  con- 
sume it  in  the  camp.  But  the  great  quantity 
of  provisions  he  collected,  and  the  damage  he 
did  the  enemy,  by  committing  such  spoils,  was 
the  least  part  of  the  service  in  tliis  expedition. 
The  great  point  he  had  in  view,  in  the  whole 
matter,  was  to  increase  the  people's  suspicions 
of  the  nobihty.  For,  while  he  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  he  was  very  attentive  to  spare 
the  lands  of  the  patricians,  and  to  see  that 
nothing  should  be  carried  off  from  them.  Hence, 
the  ill  opinion  the  two  parties  had  of  each  other; 
and  consequently  the  troubles  grew  greater  than 
ever  ;  the  patricians  accusing  the  plebeians  of 
unjustly  driving  out  one  of  the  bravest  men  in 
Rome,  and  the  plebeians  reproaching  them  with 
bringing  Marcius  upon  them,  to  indulge  their 
revenge,  and  with  sitting  secure  spectators  of 
what  others  suffered  by  the  war,  while  the  war 
itself  was  a  guard  to  their  lands  and  subsist- 
ence. Marcius  having  thus  effected  his  purpose, 
and  inspired  the  Volscians  with  courage,  not 
only  to  meet,  but  even  to  despise  the  enemy, 
drew  off  his  party  without  being  molested. 

The  Volscian  forces  assembled  with  great 
expedition  and  alacrity:  and  they  appeared  so 
considerable,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
leave  part  to  garrison  their  towns,  while  the 
rest  marched  against  the  Romans.  Coriolanus 
leaving  it  in  the  option  of  Tullus  which  corps 
he  would  command,  Tullus  observed,  that  as 
his  colleague  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  himself 
in  valour,  and  had  hitherto  fought  with  better 
success,  he  thought  it  most  advisable  for  him 
to  lead  the  army  into  the  field,  while  himself 
stayed  behind  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
towns,  and  to  supply  the  troops,  that  made  the 
campaign,  with  every  thing  necessary.* 

Marcius,  strengthened  still  more  by  this  di- 
vision of  the  command,  marched  first  against 
Circeii,t  a  Roman  colony;  and  as  it  surrender- 
ed without  resistance,  he  would  not  suffer  it  to 
be  plundered.  After  this  he  laid  waste  the 
territories  of  the  Latins,  expecting  that  the 
Romans  would  hazard  a  battle  for  the  Latins, 
who  were  their  allies,  and  by  frequent  messen- 
gers called  upon  them  for  assistance.  But  the 
commons  of  Rome  shewed  no  alacrity  in  the 
affair,  and  the  consuls,  whose  office  was  almost 
expired,  were  not  willing  to  run  such  a  risk, 
and  therefore  rejected  the  request  of  the  Latins. 
Marcius  then  turned  his  arms  against  Toleri- 
ttin,L>abici,  Pedum,  and  Bola,  cities  of  Latium, 

*  It  would  have  been  very  imprudent  in  Tullus  to 
have  lefl  Coriolanus,  who  hnd  been  an  enemy,  and  now 
might  possibly  be  only  a  pretended  friend,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  the  bowels  of  his  country,  while  he  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  another  against  Rome. 

f  For  the  right  terminations  of  this,  and  other  towns 
*oon  after  mentioned,  see  Livy,  book  ii,  c.  39.  Plu- 
tarch calls  the  town  Circteutn.  His  error  is  much 
greater,  when  a  little  below  he  writes  Cloelia  instead 
of  Cluilia.  Sometimes,  too,  the  former  translator 
■takes  a  mistake  where  Plutarch  had  made  none. 


which  he  took  by  assault;  and  because  they 
made  resistance,  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves, 
and  plundered  their  houses.  At  the  same  time 
he  took  particular  care  of  such  as  voluntarily 
came  over  to  him;  and  that  they  might  not 
sustain  any  damage  against  his  will,  he  always 
encamped  at  the  greatest  distance  he  could, 
and  would  not  even  touch  upon  their  lands,  if 
he  could  avoid  it. 

Afterwards  he  took  Bolla;,  which  is  little 
more  than  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  where  he 
put  to  the  sword  almost  all  that  were  of  age 
to  bear  arms,  and  got  much  plunder.  The  rest 
of  the  Volscians,  who  were  left  as  a  safeguard 
to  the  towns,  had  not  patience  to  remain  at 
home  any  longer,  but  ran  with  their  weapons 
in  their  hands  to  Marcius,  declaring  that  they 
knew  no  other  leader  or  general  but  him.  His 
name  and  his  valour  were  renowned  through 
Italy.  All  were  astonished  that  one  man's 
changing  sides  could  make  so  prodigious  an 
alteration  in  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  but  disorder 
at  Rome.  The  Romans  refused  to  fight,  and 
passed  their  time  in  cabals,  seditious  speeches, 
and  mutual  complaints ;  until  news  was  brought 
that  Coriolanus  had  laid  siege  to  Lavinium, 
where  the  holy  symbols  of  the  gods  of  theii 
fathers  were  placed,  and  from  whence  they 
derived  their  original,  that  being  the  first  city 
which  iEneas  built.  A  wonderful  and  univer- 
sal change  of  opinion  then  appeared  among  the 
people,  and  a  very  strange  and  absurd  one 
among  the  patricians.  The  people  were  de- 
sirous to  annul  the  sentence  against  Marcius, 
and  to  recal.  him  to  Rome,  but  the  senate 
being  assembled  to  deliberate  on  that  point, 
finally  rejected  the  proposition;  either  out  of 
a  perverse  humour  of  opposing  whatever  meas- 
ure the  people  espoused,  or  perhaps  unwilling 
that  Coriolanus  should  owe  his  return  to  the 
favour  of  the  people;  or  else  having  conceived 
some  resentment  against  him  for  harassing 
and  distressing  all  the  Romans,  when  he  had 
been  injured  only  by  a  part,  and  for  shewing 
himself  an  enemy  to  his  country,  in  which  he 
knew  the  most  respectable  body  had  both  sym- 
pathized with  him,  and  shared  in  his  ill-treat- 
ment: this  resolution  being  announced  to  the 
commons,*  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  pro- 
ceed to  vote,  or  to  pass  a  bill;  lor  a  previous 
decree  of  the  senate  was  necessary. 

At  this  news,  Coriolanus  was  still  more 
exasperated;  so  that  quitting  the  siege  of  La- 
vinium,! he  marched  with  great  fury  towards 
Rome,  and  encamped  only  five  miles  from  it, 
at  the  Fossse  Cluilise.  The  sight  of  him  caused 
great  terror  and  confusion,  but  for  the  present 
it  appeased  the  sedition :  for  neither  magistrate 
nor  senator  durst  any  longer  oppose  the  peo- 
ple's desire  to  recal  him.  When  they  saw  the 
women  running  up  and  down  the  streets,  and 
the  supplications  and  tears  of  the  aged  men  at 
the  altars  of  the  gods,  when  all  courage  and 
spirit  were  gone,  and  salutary  councils  were  no 

*  Perhaps  the  senate  now  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  people,  either  to  clear  themselyei 
from  the  suspicion  of  maintaining  a  correspoudene* 
with  Coriolanus,  or  possibly  out  of  that  magnanimity 
which  made  the  Romans  averse  to  peace,  when  thej 
were  attended  with  bad  success  in  war. 

t  He  left  a  body  of  troops  to  continue  lUe  blockad«> 
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more;  then  they  acknowledged  that  the  people 
were  right  in  endeavouring  to  be  reconciled  to 
Coriolanus,  and  that  the  senate  were  under  a 
great  mistake,  in  beginning  to  indulge  the 
passions  of  anger  and  revenge  at  a  time  when 
they  should  have  renounced  them.  All,  there- 
fore, agreed  to  send  ambassadors  to  Coriolanus 
to  offer  him  liberty  to  return,  and  to  entreat 
him  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Those  that 
■went  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  being  all  either 
relations  or  friends  of  Coriolanus,  expected  at 
the  first  interview  much  kindness  from  a  man 
who  was  thus  connected  with  them.  But  it 
happened  quite  otherwise;  for,  being  conduct- 
ed through  the  Volscian  ranks,  they  found 
him  seated  in  council,  with  a  number  of  great 
officers,  and  with  an  insufferable  appearance  of 
pomp  and  severity.  He  bade  them  then  de- 
clare their  business,  which  they  did  in  a  very 
modest  and  humble  mauiner,  as  became  the 
state  of  their  affairs. 

When  they  had  made  an  end  of  speaking, 
he  answered  them  with  much  bitterness  and 
high  resentment  of  the  injuries  done  him;  and, 
as  general  of  the  Volscians,  he  insisted  "  That 
the  Romans  should  restore  all  the  cities  and 
lands  which  they  had  taken  in  the  former  wars; 
and  that  they  should  grant  by  decree  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  to  the  Volscians,  as  they  had 
done  to  the  Latins;  for  that  no  lasting  peace 
could  be  made  between  the  two  nations,  but 
upon  these  just  and  equal  conditions."  He 
gave  them  thirty  days  to  consider  of  them;  and 
having  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  he  imme- 
diately retired  from  the  Roman  territories. 

Several  among  the  Volscians,  who  for  a  tong 
time  had  envied  his  reputation,  and  had  been 
uneasy  at  the  interest  he  had  with  the  people, 
availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to 
calumniate  and  reproach  him.  Tullus  himself 
was  of  the  number.  Not  that  he  had  received 
any  particular  injury  from  Coriolanus;  but  he 
was  led  away  by  a  passion  too  natural  to  man. 
It  gave  him  pain  to  find  his  own  glory  obscured, 
and  himself  entirely  neglected  by  the  Volsci- 
ans, who  looked  upon  Coriolanus  as  their  su- 
preme head,  and  thought  that  others  might 
well  be  satisfied  with  that  portion  of  power 
and  authority  which  he  thought  proper  to  allow 
them.  Hence,  secret  hints  were  first  given, 
and  in  their  private  cabals  his  enemies  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction,  giving  the  name 
of  treason  to  his  retreat.  For  though  he  had 
not  betrayed  their  cities  or  armies,  yet  they 
eaid  he  had  traitorously  given  up  time,  by 
which  these  and  all  other  things  are  both  won 
and  lost.  He  had  allowed  them  a  respite  of  no 
less  than  thirty  days,  knowing  their  affairs  to 
be  so  embarrassed,  that  they  wanted  such  a 
space  to  re-establish  them. 

Coriolanus,  however,  did  not  spend  those 
thirty  days  idly.  He  harassed  the  enemy's 
allies,*  laid  waste  their  lands,  and  took  seven 
great  and  popular  cities  in  that  interval.  The 
Komans  did  not  venture  to  send  them  any  suc- 
cours. They  were  as  spiritless,  and  as  little 
disposed  to  the  war,  as  if  their  bodies  had  been 
relaxed  a-i-d  benumbed  with  the  palsy. 

*  By  tb ' .  he  prevented  the  allies  of  the  Romans  from 
assisting  Jiem,  and  guaided  against  the  charge  of 
treache7  -^  which  some  of  the  Vobciaas  were  ready  to 
kring  a^aintt  him. 


When  the  term  was  expired,  and  Coriolaa* 
returned  with  all  his  forces,  they  sent  a  second 
embassy,  "  To  entreat  him  to  lay  aside  his  re* 
sentment,  to  draw  off  the  Volscians  from  theii 
territories,  and  then  to  proceed  as  should  seem 
most  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  both  na* 
tions.  For  that  the  Romans  would  not  give 
up  any  thing  through  fear;  but  if  he  thought 
it  reasonable  that  the  Volscians  should  be  in- 
dulged in  some  particular  points,  they  would 
be  duly  considered  if  they  laid  down  their 
arms."  Coriolanus  replied,  "That  as  general 
of  the  Volscians,  he  would  give  them  no  an- 
swer; but  as  one  who  was  yet  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  he  would  advise  and  exhort  them  to 
entertain  humble  thoughts,  and  to  come  within 
three  days  with  a  ratification  of  the  just  con- 
ditions he  had  proposed.  At  the  same  time  he 
assured  them,  that  if  their  resolutions  should 
be  of  a  different  nature,  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  them  to  come  any  more  into  his  camp  with 
empty  words." 

The  senate,  having  received  the  report  of 
the  ambassadors,  considered  the  commonwealth 
as  ready  to  sink  in  the  waves  of  a  dreadful 
tempest,  and  therefore  cast  the  last,  the  sacred 
anchor,  as  it  is  called.  They  ordered  all  the 
priests  of  the  gods,  the  ministers  and  guardians 
of  the  mysteries,  and  all  that,  by  the  ancient 
usage  of  their  country,  practised  divination  by 
the  flight  of  birds,  to  go  to  Coriolanus,  in  theii 
robes,  with  the  ensigns  which  they  bear  in  the 
duties  of  their  office,  and  exert  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  persuade  him  to  desist  from  the 
war,  and  then  to  treat  with  his  countrymen  of 
articles  of  peace  for  the  Volscians.  When 
they  came,  he  did,  indeed,  vouchsafe  to  admit 
them  into  the  camp,  but  shewed  them  no  other 
favour,  nor  gave  them  a  milder  answer  than 
the  others  had  received;  he  bade  them, in  short, 
"either  accept  the  former  proposals,  or  pre- 
pare for  war." 

When  the  priests  returned,  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  keep  close  within  the  city,  and  to 
defend  the  walls;  intending  only  to  repulse  the 
enemy,  should  he  attack  them,  and  placing 
their  chief  hopes  on  the  accidents  of  time  and 
fortune :  for  they  knew  of  no  resource  within 
themselves;  the  city  was  full  of  trouble  and 
confusion,  terror,  and  unhappy  presages.  At 
last,  something  happened  similar  to  what  is 
often  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which  men  in 
general  are  little  inclined  to  believe.  For 
when,  on  occasion  of  any  great  and  uncommoB 
event,  he  says, 

Fallus  inspired  that  counsel ; 

and  again, 

But  some  immortal  power  who  ruka  the  miad 
Changed  their  resoWea; 

and  elsewhere, 

The  thought  spontaneous  rising, 
Or  by  some  god  inspired  — 


They  despise  the  poet,  as  if,  for  the  sake  of 
absurd  notions  and  incredible  fables,  he  en- 
deavoured to  take  away  our  liberty  of  will.  A 
thing  which  Homer  never  dreamed  of:  for 
whatever  happens  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  and  is  the  effect  of  reason  and  coa 
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nderation,  he  often  ascribea  to  our  own  power; 
as, 

My  own  great  mind 

I  thcD  coDsuIted. 

Aiid  in  another  place, 

Achilles  heard  with  grief;  and  Tirioat  thoi^ht* 
Perplexed  hij  mighty  mind. 

Once  more, 

But  ihe  in  rain 


Tempted  Bellerophon.   The  noble  youth 
With  Wisdom's  shield  was  arm'd. 

And  in  extraordinary  and  wonderful  actions, 
which  require  some  supernatural  impulse  and 
enthusiastic  moTement,  he  never  introduces  the 
Deity  as  depriving  man  of  freedom  of  will,  but 
ts  moving  the  will.  He  does  not  represent 
the  heavenly  Power  as  producing  the  resolu- 
tion, but  ideas  which  lead  to  the  resolation. 
The  act,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  involunta- 
ry, since  occasion  is  only  given  to  free  opera- 
tions, and  confidence  and  good  hope  are  su- 
peradded. For  either  the  Supreme  Being 
must  be  excluded  from  all  causahty  and  influ- 
ence upon  our  actions,  or  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  assists 
men  and  co-of>erates  with  them;  since  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  fashions  our  corporeal 
organs  or  directs  the  motions  of  our  hands  and 
feet  to  the  purposes  he  designs,  but  that  by 
certain  motives  and  ideas  which  he  suggests, 
he  either  excites  the  active  powers  of  the  will, 
or  else  restrains  them.* 

The  Roman  women  were  then  dispersed  in 
the  several  temples,  but  the  greatest  pwirt  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  matrons  made  their 
BuppUcations  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitoh- 
nus.  Among  the  last  was  Valeria,  the  sister  of 
the  great  Publicola,  a  person  who  had  done 
the  Romans  the  most  considerable  services  both 
in  peace  and  war.  Pubhcola  died  some  time 
Defore,  as  we  have  related  in  his  life ;  but  Va- 
leria still  lived  in  the  greatest  esteem;  for  her 
life  did  honour  to  her  high  birth.  This  wo- 
man discerning  by  some  divine  impulse,  what 
would  be  the  best  expedient,  rose  and  called 
upon  the  other  matrons  to  attend  her  to  the 
house  of  Volumnia,t  the  mother  of  Coriolanus. 
When  she  entered,  and  found  her  sitting  with 
her  daughter-in-law,  and  with  the  children  of 
Coriolanus  on  her  lap,  she  approached  her 
with  her  female  companions,  and  spoke  to  this 
effect:  "We  address  ourselves  to  you,  Volum- 
nia  and  Virgilia,  as  women  to  women,  without 
any  decree  o<"  the  senate  or  order  of  the  con- 
suls. But  our  god,  we  believe,  lending  a  mer- 
ciful ear  to  our  prayers,  put  it  in  our  minds  to 
apply  to  you,  and  to  entreat  you  to  do  a  thing 
that  will  not  only  be  salutary  to  us  and  the 
other  citizens,  but  more  glorious  for  you,  if  you 
hearken  to  us,  than  the  reducing  their  fathers 
and  husbands  from  mortal  enmity  to  peace  and 
friendship,  was  to  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines. 
Come,  then,  go  along  with  us  to  Coriolanus; 
join  your  instances  to  ours;  and  give  a  true 


*  Plutarch  represents  the  Dirine  assistance  as  a 
morai  in/luCTue,  prevailing  (if  it  does  prevail)  by  ra- 
tional motives.  And  tlie  l>est  Christian  divines  de- 
•cribe  it  in  the  same  manner. 

f  Diouysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Liry  call  his  mo- 
ther Veluria,  and  his  wife  Volumnia. 


and  honourable  testimony  to  your  country,  that 
though  she  has  received  the  greatest  injuries 
from  him,  yet  she  has  neither  done  nor  resolv 
ed  upon  any  thing  against  you  in  her  anger, 
but  restores  you  safe  into  his  hands,  though 
perhaps  she  may  not  obtain  any  better  teims  to 
hersefr  on  that  account." 

When  Valeria  had  thus  spoken,  the  rest  of 
the  women  joined  her  request.  Volumnia 
gave  them  this  answer:  "Besides  the  share 
which  we  have  in  the  general  calamity,  we  are, 
my  friends,  in  particular,  very  unhappy;  since 
Marcius  is  lost  to  us,  his  glory  obscured,  and 
his  virtue  gone;  since  we  behold  him  surround- 
ed by  the  arms  of  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
not  as  their  prisoner,  but  their  commander. 
But  it  is  still  a  greater  misfortune  to  us,  if  our 
country  is  become  so  weak  as  to  have  need  to  re* 
pose  her  hopes  upon  us.  For  I  know  not  wheth- 
er he  will  have  any  regard  for  us,  since  he  has 
had  none  for  his  cotmtry,  which  he  used  to 
prefer  to  his  mother,  to  his  wife,  and  children. 
Take  us,  however,  and  make  what  use  of  us 
you  please.  Lead  us  to  him.  If  we  can  do 
nothing  else,  we  can  expire  at  his  feet  Lq  sup- 
plicating for  Rome." 

She  then  took  the  children  and  Virgilia  with 
her,*  and  went  with  the  other  matrons  to  the 
Volscian  camp.  The  sight  of  them  produced, 
even  in  the  enemy,  compassion  and  a  reveren- 
tial silence.  Coriolanus,  who  then  happened 
to  be  seated  upon  the  tribunal  with  his  princi- 
pal officers,  seeing  the  women  approach,  was 
greatly  agitated  and  surprised.  Nevertheless, 
he  endeavoured  to  retain  his  wonted  sternness 
and  inexorable  temper,  though  he  perceived 
that  his  wife  was  at  the  head  of  them.  But, 
unable  to  resist  the  emotions  of  affection,  ha 
could  not  suffer  them  to  address  him  as  he  sat. 
He  descended  from  the  tribunal  and  ran  to 
meet  them.  First  he  embraced  his  mother  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  afterwards  his  wife 
and  children,  neither  refraining  from  tears  nor 
any  other  instance  of  natural  tenderness. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  indulged  his  pas- 
sion, and  perceived  that  his  mother  wanted  to 
speak,  he  called  the  Volscian  counsellors  to 
him,  and  Volumnia  expressed  herself  to  this 
purpose:  "You  see,  my  son,  by  our  attire  and 
miserable  looks,  and  therefore  I  may  spare  my- 
self the  trouble  of  declaring,  to  what  condition 
your  banishment  has  reduced  us.  Think  with 
yourself  whether  we  are  not  the  most  un- 
happy of  women,  when  fortune  has  changed 
the  spectacle  that  should  have  been  the  most 
pleasing  in  the  world,  into  the  most  dreadful; 
when  Volumnia  beholds  her  son,  and  Virgiha 
her  husband,  encamped  in  a  hostile  manner 
before  the  walls  of  his  native  city.  And  what 
to  others  is  the  grer.test  consolation  under  mis- 
fortune and  adversity,  I  mean  prayer  to  the 
gods,  to  us  is  rendered  impracticable;  for  we 
cannot  at  the  same  time  beg  victory  for  our 
country  and  your  preservation.  Nit  what  our 
worst  enemies  wotild  imprecate  on  us  a  curse, 


•  Valeria  6rst  gave  advice  of  this  design  to  the  con- 
suls, who  proposed  it  in  the  senate,  where,  after  long 
det>ates,  it  was  approved  of  by  the  fathers.  Then  Ve- 
lurfa,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  matrons, 
in  chariots  which  the  consuls  had  ordered  to  be  got 
ready  for  them,  took  their  way  to  the  enemy's  camp. 
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must  of  necessity  be  interwoven  with  our 
prayers.  Your  wife  and  children  must  either 
Bee  their  country  perish,  or  you.  As  to  my 
own  part,  I  will  not  live  to  see  this  war  de- 
cided by  fortune.  If  I  cannot  persuade  you 
to  prefer  friendship  and  union,  to  enmity  and 
its  ruinous  consequences,  and  so  to  become  a 
benefactor  to  both  sides,  rather  than  the  de- 
Btruction  of  one,  you  must  take  this  along  with 
you,  and  prepare  to  expect  it,  that  you  shall 
not  advance  against  your  country,  without 
trampling  upon  the  dead  body  of  her  that  bore 
you.  For  it  docs  not  become  me  to  wait  for 
that  day,  when  ray  son  shall  be  either  led  cap- 
tive by  his  fellow-citizens,  or  triumph  over 
Home.  If,  indeed,  I  desired  you  to  save  your 
country  by  ruining  the  Yolscians,  I  confess 
the  case  would  be  hard,  and  the  choice  diffi- 
cult: for  it  would  neither  be  honourable  to 
destroy  your  countrymen,  nor  just  to  betray 
those  who  have  placed  their  confidence  in  you. 
But  what  do  we  desire  of  you,  more  than  de- 
liverance from  our  own  calamities.'  A  deliv- 
erance which  will  be  equally  salutary  to  both 
parties,*  but  most  to  the  honour  of  the  Yols- 
cians, since  it  will  appear  that  their  superiority 
empowered  them  to  grant  us  the  greatest  of 
blessings,  peace  and  friendship,  while  they 
themselves  receive  the  same.  If  these  take 
place,  you  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  them;  if  they  do  not,  you 
alone  must  e.xpect  to  bear  the  blame  from  both 
nations.  And  though  the  chance  of  war  is  un- 
certain, yet  it  will  be  the  certain  event  of  this, 
that  if  you  conquer,  you  will  be  a  destroying 
demon  to  your  country;  if  you  are  beaten,  it 
will  be  clear  that,  by  indulging  your  resent- 
ment, you  have  plunged  your  friends  and  ben- 
efactors in  the  greatest  of  misfortunes." 

Coriolanus  listened  to  his  mother  while  she 
went  on  with  her  speech,  without  saying  the 
least  word  to  her;  and  Yolumnia,  seeing  him 
stand  a  long  time  mute  after  she  had  left 
speaking,  proceeded  again  in  this  manner: 
"Why  are  you  silent,  my  son.'  Is  it  an  honour 
to  yield  every  thing  to  anger  and  resentment, 
and  would  it  be  a  disgrace  to  yield  to  your  mo- 
ther in  so  important  a  petition.'  Or  does  it  be- 
come a  great  man  to  remember  the  injuries 
done  him,  and  would  it  not  equally  become  a 
great  and  good  man,  with  the  highest  regard 
and  reverence,  to  keep  in  mind  the  benefits 
he  has  received  from  his  parents.'  Surely  you, 
of  all  men,  should  take  care  to  be  grateful, 
who  have  suffered  so  extremely  by  ingratitude. 
And  yet,  though  you  have  already  severely 
punished  your  country,  you  have  not  made 
your  mother  the  least  return  for  her  kindness. 
The  most  sacred  ties  both  of  nature  and  reli- 
gion, without  any  other  constraint,  require  that 
you  should  indulge  me  in  this  just  and  reason- 
able 'fiuest;  but  if  words  cannot  prevail,  this 
only  resource  is  left."  When  she  had  said  this, 
she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  together  with  his 
wife  and  children;  upon  which  Coriolanus 
crying  out,  "O  mother!  what  is  it  you  have 
done'"  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  ten- 
derly pressing  her  hand,  continued,  "You  have 
gamed  a  victory   fortunate  for  your  country, 

•  She  beffged  a  truce  for  a  year,  that  In  that  time 
mra5ures  might  be  taken  for  settling  a  solid  and  lasting 
peac«. 


but  ruinous  to  me.*  I  go,  vanquished  by  you 
alone."  Then,  after  a  short  conference  with 
his  mother  and  wife  in  private,  he  sent  them 
back  to  Rome,  agreeably  to  their  desire. 
Next  morning  he  drew  off  the  Yolscians,  who 
had  not  all  the  same  sentiments  of  what  had 
passed.  Some  blamed  him;  others,  whose  in- 
clinations were  for  peace,  found  no  fault; 
others  again,  though  they  disliked  what  was 
done,  did  not  look  upon  Coriolanus  as  a  bad 
man,  but  thought  he  was  excusable  in  yielding 
to  such  powerful  solicitations.  However,  none 
presumed  to  contradict  his  orders,  though  they 
followed  him  rather  out  of  veneration  for  hia 
virtue,  than  regard  to  his  authority. 

The  sense  of  the  dreadful  and  dangerous 
circumstances  which  the  Roman  people  had 
been  in,  by  reason  of  the  war,  never  appeared 
so  strong  as  when  they  were  delivered  from  it. 
For  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  from  the  walls, 
that  the  Yolscians  were  drawing  off,  than  all 
the  temples  were  opened  and  filled  with  per- 
sons crowned  with  garlands,  and  offering  sa« 
cnfice,  as  for  some  great  victory.  But  in 
nothing  was  the  public  joy  more  evident  than 
in  the  affectionate  regard  and  honour  which 
both  the  senate  and  people  paid  the  women, 
whom  they  both  considered  and  declared  the 
means  of  their  preservation.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  senate  decreedf  that  whatever  they 
thought  would  contribute  most  to  their  glory 
and  satisfaction,  the  consuls  should  take  care 
to  see  it  done,  they  only  desired  that  a  temple 
might  be  built  to  the  Fortune  of  womek,  the 
expense  of  which  they  offered  to  defray  them- 
selves, requiring  the  commonwealth  to  be  at 
no  other  charge  than  that  of  sacrifices,  and 
such  a  solemn  service  as  was  suitable  to  the 
majesty  of  the  gods.  The  senate,  though  they 
commended  their  generosity,  ordered  the  tem- 
ple and  shrine  to  be  erected  at  the  public 
charge;!  but  the  women  contributed  their 
money  notwithstanding,  and  with  it  provided 
another  image  of  the  goddess,  which  the  Ro- 
mans report,  when  it  was  set  up  in  the  temple, 
to  have  uttered  these  words,  O  women!  most 

ACCEPTABLE  TO  THE  GODS  IS  THIS  TOCR  PIOUS 
GIFT. 

They  fabulously  report  that  this  voice  was 
repeated  twice,  thus  offering  to  our  faith  things 
that  appear  impossible.  Indeed,  we  will  not 
deny  that  images  may  have  sweated,  may  have 
been  covered  with  tears,  and  emitted  drops  like 
blood.  For  wood  and  stone  often  contract  a 
scurf  and  mouldiness,  that  produce  moisture; 
and  they  not  only  exhibit  many  different  co- 
lours themselves,  but  receive  variety  of  tinc- 
tures from  the  ambient  air:  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Deity  may  not  make 
use  of  these  signs  to  announce  things  to  come. 
It  is  also  very  possible  that  a  sound  like  that  of 
a  sigh  or  a  groan  may  proceed  from  a  statue, 
by  the  rupture  or  violent  separation  of  some  or 

*  He  well  foresaw,  that  the  Volscians  would  neTW 
forgive  him  the  favour  he  did  their  enemies. 

f  It  was  decreed  that  an  encomium  of  those  matroni 
should  be  engraven  on  a  public  monument. 

}  It  was  erected  in  the  Latin  way,  about  four  mil«t 
from  Rome,  on  the  place  where  Vcturiahad  overcome 
the  obstinacy  of  her  son.  Valeria,  who  had  proposed 
so  successful  a  deputation,  was  the  first  priestess  of  thii 
temple,  which  was  much  frequented  by  the  Roman 
women. 
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Ihe  interior  parts:  but  that  an  articulate  voice 
»nd  expression  so  clear,  so  full  and  perfect, 
should  fall  from  a  thing  inanimate,  is  out  of  all 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  For  neither  the  soul 
of  man,  nor  even  God  himself,  can  utter  vocal 
sounds,  and  pronounce  words  without  an  orga- 
nized body  and  parts  fitted  for  utterance. 
Wherever,  then,  history  asserts  such  thmgs, 
and  bears  us  down  with  the  testimony  of  many 
credible  witnesses,  we  must  conclude  that  some 
impression  not  unlike  that  of  sense,  influenced 
the  imagination,  and  produced  the  belief  of  a 
real  sensation;  as  in  sleep  we  seem  to  hear 
what  we  hear  not,  and  to  see  what  we  do  not 
lee.  As  for  those  persons,  who  are  possessed 
with  such  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  that  they 
cannot  reject  any  thing  of  this  kind,  they  found 
their  faith  on  the  wonderful  and  incomprehen- 
sible power  of  God.  For  there  is  no  manner 
of  resemblance  between  him  and  a  human 
being,  either  in  his  nature,  his  wisdom,  his 
power,  or  his  operations.  If,  therefore,  he 
performs  something  which  we  cannot  effect, 
and  executes  what  with  us  is  impossible,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  contradictory  to  reason; 
since,  though  he  far  excels  us  in  every  thing, 
yet  the  dissimilitude  and  distance  between  him 
and  us,  appear  most  of  all  in  the  works  which 
he  hath  wrought.  But  much  knowledge  of 
things  divine,  as  Heraclitus  affirms,  escapes  us 
through  want  of  faith. 

When  Coriolanus  returned,  after  this  expe- 
dition, to  Antium,  Tullus,  who  both  hated  and 
feared  him,  resolved  to  assassinate  him  imme- 
diately; being  persuaded,  that  if  he  missed 
this,  he  should  not  have  such  another  opportu- 
nity. First,  therefore,  he  collected  and  pre- 
pared a  number  of  accomplices,  and  then  called 
upon  Coriolanus  to  divest  himself  of  his  autho- 
rity, and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the 
Volscians.  Dreading  the  consequence  of  being 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  while  Tullus,  who 
had  so  great  an  interest  with  his  countrymen, 
was  in  power,  he  made  answer,  that  if  the 
Volscians  required  it,  he  would  give  up  his 
commission,  and  not  otherwise,  since  he  had 
taken  it  at  their  common  request;  but  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  an  account  of  his  behaviour 
even  then,  if  the  citizens  of  Antium  would 
have  it  so.  Hereupon,  they  met  in  full  assem- 
bly, and  some  of  the  orators  who  were  pre- 
pared for  it,  endeavoured  to  exasperate  the 
populace  against  him.  But  when  Coriolanus 
stood  up,  the  violence  of  the  tumult  abated, 
and  he  had  liberty  to  speak;  the  best  part  of 
the  people  of  Antium,  and  those  that  were  most 
inclined  to  peace,  appearing  ready  to  hear  him 
with  candour,  and  to  pass  sentence  with  equity. 
Tullus  was  then  afraid  that  he  would  make  but 
too  good  a  defence:  for  he  was  an  eloquent 
man,  and  the  former  advantages  which  he  had 
procured  the  nation,  outweighed  his  present 
offence.  Nay,  the  very  impeachment  was  a 
clear  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  benefits  be  i 


had  conferred  upon  them.  For  they  would 
never  have  thought  themselves  injured  in  not 
conquering  Rome,  if  they  had  not  been  near 
taking  it  through  his  means.  The  conspirators, 
therefore,  judged  it  prudent  not  to  wait  any 
longer,  or  to  try  the  multitude;  and  tSe  Baldest 
of  their  faction,  crying  out  that  a  traitor  ought 
not  to  be  heard,  or  suffered  by  the  Volscians 
to  act  the  tyrant,  and  refuse  to  lay  down  hit 
authority,  rushed  upon  him  in  a  body,  and* 
killed  him  on  the  spot;  not  one  that  was  pre- 
sent lifting  a  hand  to  defend  him.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  this  was  not  done  with  the  general 
approbation;  for  they  assembled  from  several 
cities,  to  give  his  body  an  honourable  burial,t 
and  adorned  his  monument  with  arms  and 
spoils,  as  became  a  distinguished  warrior  and 
general. 

When  the  Romans  were  informed  of  his 
death,  they  shewed  no  sign  cither  of  favour  or 
resentment.  Only  they  permitted  the  women, 
at  their  request,  to  go  into  mourning  for  ten 
months,  as  they  used  to  do  for  a  father,  a  son, 
or  a  brother;  this  being  the  longest  term  for 
mourning  allowed  by  Numa  Pompilius,  as  we 
have  mentioned  in  his  Life. 

The  Volscian  affairs  soon  wanted  the  abilities 
of  Marcius.  For,  first  of  all,  in  a  dispute  which 
the?  had  with  the  JEqui,  their  friends  and  allies, 
which  of  the  two  nations  should  give  a  general 
to  their  armies,  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and 
a  number  were  killed  and  wounded;  and  after- 
wards coming  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans, 
in  which  they  were  defeated,  and  Tullus, 
together  with  the  flower  of  their  army,  slain, 
they  were  forced  to  accept  of  very  disgrace- 
ful conditions  of  peace,  by  which  they  were 
reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Rome,  and  obliged 
to  accept  of  such  terms  as  the  conquerors 
would  allow  them. 

*  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  they  stoned  him 
to  death. 

f  They  dressed  him  in  his  general's  robes,  and  laid 
his  corpse  on  a  magnificent  bier,  which  was  carried  by 
such  young  officers  as  were  most  distinguished  for 
their  martial  exploits.  Before  him  were  borne  tha 
spoils  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  the  crowns  he  had 
gained,  and  plans  of  the  cities  lie  had  taken.  In  this 
order  his  body  was  laid  on  the  pile,  while  several  vic- 
tims were  slaiu  in  honour  to  his  memory.  When  the 
pile  was  consumed,  they  gathered  up  his  ashes,  which 
they  interred  on  the  spot,  and  erected  a  magnificent 
monument  there.  Coriolanus  was  slain  in  the  second 
)"ear  of  the  seventy-third  Olympiad,  in  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-sixth  year  of  Rome,  and  eight  yean 
after  his  first  campaign.  According  to  this  account, 
he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  but  Livy  informs  us, 
from  Fabius,  a  very  ancient  author,  that  he  lived  till 
he  was  very  old  :  and  that  in  the  decline  of  life  he  wai 
wont  to  say,  that  "  A  slate  of  exile  was  always  uncom- 
fortable, but  more  so  to  an  old  man  than  to  mother." 
We  cannot,  however,  think  that  Coriolanus  grew  old 
among  the  Volscians.  Had  he  done  so,  his  counfeU 
would  have  preserved  them  from  ruin  ;  and,  after 
Tullus  was  slain,  he  would  have  restored  their  afifairs, 
and  have  got  them  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens,  in  the  same  maiiner  m  tb* 
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ALCIBIADES  AND  CORIOLANUS  COMPARED. 


Having  now  given  a  detail  of  all  the  actions 
of  these  two  great  men,  that  we  thought  worthy 
to  be  known  and  remembered,  we  may  per- 
ceive at  one  glance  that  as  to  their  military  ex- 
ploits the  balance  is  nearly  even.  For  both 
gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  courage  as  sol- 
diers, and  of  prudence  and  capacity  as  com- 
manders-in-chief :  though,  perhaps,  some  may 
think  Alcibiades  the  more  complete  general, 
on  account  of  his  many  successful  expeditions 
at  sea  as  well  as  land.  But  this  is  common  to 
both,  that  when  they  had  the  command,  and 
fought  in  person,  the  affairs  of  their  country 
infallibly  prospered,  and  as  infallibly  declined 
when  they  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

As  to  their  behaviour  in  point  of  government, 
if  the  licentiousness  of  Alcibiades,  and  his 
compliances  with  the  humour  of  the  populace, 
were  abhorred  by  the  wise  and  sober  part  of 
the  Athenians;  the  proud  and  forbidding  man- 
ner of  Coriolanus,  and  his  excessive  attachment 
to  the  patricians,  were  equally  detested  by  the 
Roman  people.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  nei- 
ther of  them  is  to  be  commended;  though  he 
that  avails  himself  of  popular  arts,  and  shews 
too  much  indulgence,  is  less  blameable  than 
he,  who,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  obsequi- 
ousness, treats  the  people  with  severity.  It  is, 
indeed  a  disgrace  to  attain  to  power  by  flatter- 
ing them;  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  pursue  it 
by  acts  of  insolence  and  oppression,  is  not  only 
shameful,  but  unjust. 

That  Coriolanus  had  an  openness  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  is  a  point  beyond  dispute, 
whilst  Alcibiades  was  crafty  and  dark  in  the 

Eroceedings  of  his  administration.  The  latter 
as  been  most  blamed  for  the  trick  which  he 
put  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  as 
Thucydides  tells  us,  and  by  which  he  renewed 
the  war.  Yet  this  stroke  of  policy,  though  it 
plunged  Athens  again  in  war,  rendered  the 
alliance  with  the  Mantineans  and  Argives, 
which  was  brought  about  by  Alcibiades,  much 
stronger  and  more  respectable.  But  was  not 
Coriolanus  chargeable  with  a  falsity  too,  when, 
as  Dionysius  informs  us,  he  stirred  up  the  Ro- 
mans against  the  Yolscians,  by  loading  the 
latter  with  an  infamous  calumny,  when  they 
went  to  see  the  public  games?  The  cause, 
too,  makes  this  action  the  more  criminal :  for 
it  was  not  by  ambition  or  a  rival  spirit  in  poli- 
tics that  he  was  influenced,  as  Alcibiades  was; 
but  he  did  it  to  gratify  his  anger,  a  passion 
which,  as  Dion  says,  is  ever  ungrateful  to  its 
votaries.  By  this  means  he  disturbed  all 
Italy,  and  in  his  quarrel  with  his  country,  de- 
Btroyud  many  cities  which  had  never  done  him 
any  injury.  Alcibiades,  indeed  was  the  author 
of  many  evils  to  the  Athenians,  but  was  easily 
reconciled  to  them,  when  he  found  that  they 
repented.  Nay,  when  he  was  driven  a  second 
time  into  exile,  he  could  not  bear  with  patience 
Uie  blunders  committed  by  the  new  generals,  nor 
see  vvith  indifference  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed:  but  observed  the  same  conduct 
wlijch  Aristidos  is  so  highly  extolled  for  with 


respect  to  Themistocles.  He  went  in  person 
to  those  generals,  who,  he  knew,  were  not  his 
friends,  and  shewed  them  what  steps  it  was 
proper  for  them  to  take.  Whereas  Coriolanus 
directed  his  revenge  against  the  whole  common- 
wealth, though  he  had  not  been  injured  by  the 
whole,  but  the  best  and  roost  respectable  part 
both  suffered  and  sympathized  with  him.  And 
afterwards,  when  the  Romans  endeavoured  to 
make  satisfaction  for  that  single  grievance  by 
many  embassies  and  much  submission,  he  was 
not  in  the  least  pacified  or  won;  but  shewed 
himself  determined  to  prosecute  a  cruel  war, 
not  in  order  to  procure  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  but  to  conquer  and  to  ruin  it.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  granted,  that  there  was  this  differ- 
ence in  the  case:  Alcibiades  returned  to  the 
Athenians,  when  the  Spartans,  who  both  feared 
and  hated  him,  intended  to  dispatch  him  pri- 
vately. But  it  was  not  so  honourable  in  Cori- 
olanus to  desert  the  Volscians,  who  had  treat- 
ed him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  appointed 
him  general  with  full  authority,  and  reposed 
in  him  the  highest  confidence:  very  different  in 
this  respect  from  Alcibiades,  who  was  abused, 
to  their  own  purposes,  rather  than  employed 
and  trusted  by  the  Lacedxmonians;  and  who, 
after  having  been  tossed  about  in  their  city  and 
their  camp,  was  at  last  obliged  to  put  himself 
in  the  hands  of  Tissaphernes.  But,  perhaps, 
he  made  his  court  to  the  Persian*  in  order  to 
prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  his  country,  to  which 
he  was  desirous  to  return. 

History  informs  us,  that  Alcibiades  often  took 
bribes,  which  he  lavished  again  with  equal 
discredit  upon  his  vicious  pleasures;  while 
Coriolanus  refused  to  receive  even  what  the 
generals  he  served  under  would  have  given 
him  with  honour.  Hence  the  behaviour  of  the 
latter  was  the  more  detested  by  the  people  in 
the  disputes  about  debts;  since  it  was  not  with 
a  view  to  advantage,  but  out  of  contempt  and 
by  way  of  insult,  as  they  thought,  that  he  bore 
so  hard  upon  them. 

Antipater,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  death  of  Aristotle  the  philosophp 
tells  us,  "  That  great  man,  besides  his  otner 
extraordinary  talents,  had  the  art  of  insinuat- 
ing himself  into  the  affections  of  those  he  con- 
versed with."  For  want  of  this  talent,  the 
great  actions  and  virtues  of  Coriolanus  were 
odious  even  to  those  who  received  the  benefit 
of  them,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  could  not 
endure  that  austerity,  which,  as  Plato  says,  is 
the  companion  oj" solitude .  But  as  Alcibiades., 
on  the  other  hand,Jinew  how  to  treat  those  with 
whom  he  conversed  with  an  engaging  civility, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  glory  of  his  exploits 
flourished  in  the  favour  and  honourable  regard 

*  For  he  prevented  Tissaphernes  from  assisting  the 
Spartans  with  all  his  forces.  Thus  he  served  the  Athe^ 
mans  and  the  Persians  at  the  same  time.  For  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  interest  of  the  Persians  to  preserve 
Oie  two  leading  powers  of  Greece  in  a  condition  to 
annoy  each  other ;  and,  in  the  m«an  time,  lo  reap  the 
advantage  themselves. 
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of  mankind,  since  his  rery  faults  had  some- 
limes  their  jjiace  and  elegance.  Hence  it  was, 
that  tho.iifii  his  conduct  was  often  very  pre- 
judicial to  Athens,  yet  he  was  frequently  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief;  while  Coriolanus, 
tfter  many  great  achievements,  with  the  best 
pretensions,  sued  for  the  consulship,  and  lost 
it.  The  former  deserved  to  be  hated  by  his 
countrymen,  and  was  not;  the  latter  was  not  be- 
loved, though  at  the  same  time  he  was  admired. 
We  should,  moreover,  consider,  that  Co- 
riolanus performed  no  considerable  services, 
while  he  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country, 
though  for  the  enemy  against  his  country  he 
did;  but  that  ^Icibiades,  both  as  a  soldier 
and  general,  did  great  things  for  the  Athenians. 
When  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  Alcibiades 
was  superior  to  all  the  attempts  of  his  enemies, 
though  their  calumnies  prevailed  against  him 
in  his  absence;  whereas  Coriolanus  was  con- 
demned by  the  Romans,  though  present  to  de- 
fend himself;  and  at  length,  killed  by  the 
Volscians,  against  all  rights,  indeed,  whether 
human  or  divine :  nevertheless,  he  afforded  them 
a  colour  for  what  they  did,  by  granting  that 
peace  to  the  entreaties  of  the  women,  which 
be  had  refused  to  the  application  of  the  am- 
bassadors; by  that  means  leaving  the  enmity 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  grounds  of 
the  war  entire,  and  losing  a  very  favourable  of)- 
portunity  for  the  Volscians.  For  surely  he 
would  not  have  drawn  off  the  forces,  without 
the  consent  of  those  that  committed  them  to 
his  conduct,  if  he  had  sufficiently  regarded  his 
duty  to  them. 

But  if,  without  considering  the  Volscians  in 
the  least,  he  consulted  his  resentment  only  in 
Btirring  up  the  war,  and  put  a  period  to  it 
again  when  that  was  satisfied,  he  should  not 
have  spared  his  country  on  his  mother's  ac- 
count, but  have  spared  her  with  it;  for  both 
his  mother  and  wife  made  a  part  of  his  native 
city  which  he  was  besieging.  But  inhumanly 
to  reject  the  application  and  entreaties  of  the 
ambassadors,  and  the  petition  of  the  priests, 
and  then  to  consent  to  a  retreat  in  favour  of 
his  mother,  was  not  doing  honour  to  his  mo- 
ther, but  bringing  disgrace  upon  his  country; 
since,  as  if  it  was  not  worthy  to  be  saved  for 
its  own  sake,  it  appeared  to  be  saved  only  in 


compassion  to  a  woman  For  the  favour  wa« 
invidious,  and  so  far  from  being  engaging,  that, 
in  fact,  it  savoured  of  cruelty,  and  consequently 
was  unacceptable  to  both  parties.  He  re- 
tired without  being  won  by  the  supplications  of 
those  he  was  at  war  with,  and  without  consect 
of  those  for  whom  he  undertook  it.  The  cause 
of  all  which  was,  the  austerity  of  his  manners, 
his  arrogance  and  inflexibility  of  mind,  things 
hateful  enough  to  the  people  at  all  times;  but, 
when  united  with  ambition,  savage  and  intol- 
erable. Persons  of  his  temper,  as  if  they  had 
no  need  of  honours,  neglect  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  multitude,  and  yet  are  exces- 
sively chagrined  when  those  are  denied  them. 
It  is  true,  neither  Metellus,  nor  Aristides,  nor 
Epaminondas,  were  pliant  to  the  people's  hu- 
mour, or  could  submit  to  flatter  them;  but  then 
they  had  a  thorough  contempt  of  every  thing 
that  the  people  could  either  give  or  take  away; 
and  when  they  were  banished,  or  on  any  other 
occasion,  miscarried  in  the  suffrages,  or  were 
condemned  in  large  fines,  they  nourished  no 
anger  against  their  ungrateful  countrymen,  but 
were  satisfied  with  their  repentance,  and  re- 
conciled to  them  at  their  request.  And,  surely, 
he  who  is  sparing  in  his  assiduities  to  the  peo- 
ple, can  but  with  an  ill  grace  think  of  reveng- 
ing any  slight  he  may  suffer:  for  extreme  re- 
sentment, in  case  of  disappointment  in  a  pur- 
suit of  honour,  must  be  the  effect  of  an  extreme 
desire  of  it. 

Alcibiades,  for  his  part,  readily  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  was  charmed  with  honours, 
and  that  he  was  very  uneasy  at  being  neglected; 
and  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  recommend 
himself  to  those  he  had  to  do  with,  by  every 
engaging  art.  But  the  pride  of  Coriolanua 
would  not  permit  him  to  make  his  court  to 
those  who  were  capable  of  conferring  honours 
upon  him;  and  at  the  same  time  his  ambition 
filled  him  with  regret  and  indignation  when  they 
passed  him  by.  This,  then,  is  the  blameable 
part  of  his  character;  all  the  rest  is  great  and 
glorious.  In  point  of  temperance  and  disre- 
gard of  riches,  he  is  fit  to  be  compared  with 
the  most  illustrious  examples  of  integrity  in 
Greece,  and  not  with  Alcibiades,  who,  in  this 
respect,  was  the  most  profligate  of  men,  and 
had  the  least  regard  for  decency  and  honour. 
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The  affairs  of  the  Syracusans,  before  Timoleon 
was  sent  into  Sicily,  were  in  this  posture :  Dion, 
having  driven  out  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  was 
soon  assassinated:  those  that  with  him  had 
been  the  means  of  delivering  Syracuse,  were 
divided  among  themselves;  and  the  city,  which 
only  changed  one  tyrant  for  another,  was  op- 
pressed with  so  many  miseries,  that  it  was 
almost  desolate.*   As  for  the  rest  of  Sicily,  the 

*  Upon  Dion's  death, his  murderer  Callippus  usurp- 
ed the  supreme  power;  but  after  ten  months  he  was 
dnven  out,  and  slain  with  t)ie  same  dagger  which  he 
had  planted  in  the  breast  of  his  friend.  Hipparinus, 
thf-  brother  of  Dionysius,  arriving  with  a  Diunerous 
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wars  had  made  part  of  it  quite  a  desert,  and 
most  of  the  towns  that  remained  were  held  by 
a  confused  mixture  of  barbarians  and  soldiers, 
who,  having  no  regular  pay,  were  ready  for 
every  change  of  government. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  Dionysius,  in 
the  tenth  year  after  his  expulsion,  having  got 

fleet,  possessed  himself  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and 
held  it  for  the  space  of  two  years.  Syracuse  and  all 
Sicily  being  thus  divided  into  parties  and  factions,  Di- 
onysius the  younger,  who  had  been  driven  from  th« 
throne,  taking  advantage  of  these  troublf  s,  assembled 
some  foreign  troops :  and  having  defeated  N'ysaeus,  wh« 
was  then  governor  of  Sjrn»cuse,  reinstated  hiznirlf  ia 
bis  dominions. 
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together  a  body  of  foreigners,  drove  out  Ny- 
eaeus,  then  master  of  Syracuse,  restored  his  own 
affairs,  and  rc-cstablishcd  himself  in  his  domin- 
ions. Thus  he  who  had  been  unaccountably 
■tripped  by  a  small  body  of  men  of  the  greatest 
power  that  any  tyrant  ever  possessed,  still  more 
unaccountably,  of  a  beggarly  fugitive,  became 
the  master  of  those  who  had  expelled  him.  All, 
therefore,  who  remained  in  Syracuse,  became 
slaves  to  a  tyrant,  who,  at  the  best,  was  of  an 
ungentle  nature,  and  at  that  time  exasperated  by 
his  misfortunes  to  a  degree  of  savage  ferocity. 
But  the  best  and  most  considerable  of  the  citi- 
zens having  retired  to  Icetcs,  prince  of  the  Lc- 
ontines,  put  themselves  under  his  protection, 
and  chose  him  for  their  general.  Not  that  he 
was  better  than  the  most  avowed  tyrants;  but 
they  had  no  other  resource:  and  they  were 
willing  to  repose  some  confidence  in  him,  as 
being  of  a  Syracusan  family,  and  having  an  ar- 
my able  to  encounter  that  of  Dionysius. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  appear- 
ing before  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet,  and  being 
likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  island,  the  Sicilians,  struck  with 
terror,  determined  to  send  an  embassy  into 
Greece,  to  beg  assistance  of  the  Corinthians; 
not  only  on  account  of  their  kindred  to  that 
people,*  and  the  many  services  they  had  re- 
ceived from  them  on  former  occasions,  but  be- 
cause they  knew  that  Corinth  was  always  a 
patroness  of  liberty  and  an  enemy  to  tyrants, 
and  that  she  had  engaged  in  many  considerable 
wars,  not  from  a  motive  of  ambition  or  ava- 
rice, but  to  maintain  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Hereupon  Icetes,  whose 
intention  in  accepting  the  command  was  not 
so  much  to  deliver  Syracuse  from  its  tyrants, 
as  to  set  up  himself  there  in  the  same  capacity, 
treated  privately  with  the  Carthaginians,  while 
in  public  he  conmicnded  the  design  of  the  Sy- 
racusans,  and  despatched  ambassadors  along 
with  theirs  into  Peloponnesus.  Not  that  he 
was  desirous  of  succours  from  thence,  but  he 
hoped  that  if  the  Corinthians,  on  account  of 
the  troubles  of  Greece  and  their  engagements 
ai  home,  should,  as  it  was  likely  enough,  de- 
cline sending  any,  he  might  the  more  easily 
incline  the  balance  to  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  then  make  use  of  their  alliance 
and  their  forces,  either  against  the  Syracusans 
or  their  present  tyrant.  That  such  were  his 
views,  a  little  time  discovered. 

When  the  ambassadors  arrived,  and  their 
business  was  known,  the  Corinthians,  always 
accustomed  to  give  particular  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  the  colonies,  and  especially  those 
of  Syracuse,  since  by  good  fortune  they  had 
nothing  to  nulest  them  in  their  own  country, 
readily  passed  a  vote  that  the  succours  should 
be  granted.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered, 
was,  who  should  be  general;  when  the  magis- 
trates put  in  nomination  such  as  had  endeavour- 
ed to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  state;  but 
one  of  the  plebeians  stood  up  and  proposed  Ti- 

*  The  Syracusans  were  a  colony  from  Corinlh,  found- 
ed by  Arciiias  tlie  Corinthian,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
eleventh  Olymjiiad,  seven  hundred  and  tliirty-three 
years  before  the  Christian  aera.  Sicily  had  been 
planted  with  I'hoenicians  and  other  barbarous  people, 
u  the  Grecians  called  lliem,  above  three  hundred 
years  before. 


moleon,  the  son  of  Timodcmus,  \(.w  as  yet 
had  no  share  in  the  business  of  the  common" 
wealth,  and  was  so  far  from  hoping  or  wishing 
for  such  an  appointment,  that  it  seemed  some 
god  inspired  him  with  the  thought:  with  such 
indulgence  did  fortune  immediately  promote  his 
election,  and  so  much  did  her  favour  afterwards 
signalize  his  actions,  and  add  lustre  to  his  valour. 

His  parentage  was  noble  on  both  sides;  for 
both  his  father  Timodemus,  and  his  mother 
Dcmariste,  were  of  the  best  families  in  Co- 
rinth. His  love  of  his  country  was  remark- 
able, and  so  was  the  mildness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, saving  that  he  bore  an  extreme  hatred  to 
tyrants  and  wicked  men.  His  natural  abilities 
for  war  were  so  happily  tempered,  that  as  an 
extraordinary  prudence  was  seen  in  the  enter- 
prizes  of  his  younger  years,  so  an  undaunted 
courage  distinguished  his  declining  age.  He 
had  an  elder  brother,  named  Timophanes,  who 
resembled  him  in  nothing;  being  rash  and  in- 
discreet of  himself,  and  utterly  corrupted  be- 
sides, by  the  passion  for  sovereignty,  infused 
into  him  by  some  of  his  profligate  acquaintance, 
and  certain  foreign  soldiers  whom  he  h.ad 
always  about  him.  He  appeared  to  be  impet- 
uous in  war,  and  to  court  danger,  which  gave 
his  countrymen  such  an  opinion  of  his  courage 
and  activity,  that  they  frequently  entrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  the  army.  And  in  these 
matters  Tinioleon  much  assisted  him,  by  en- 
tirely concealing,  or  at  least  extenuating  his 
faults,  and  magnifying  the  good  qualities  which 
nature  had  given  him. 

In  the  battle  between  the  Corinthians  and  the 
troops  of  Argos  and  Cleone,  Timoleon  hap 
pened  to  serve  among  the  infantry,  when  Timo- 
phanes, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
was  brought  into  extreme  danger;  for  his  horse 
being  wounded,  threw  him  amidst  the  enemy. 
Hereupon,  part  of  his  companions  were  fright- 
ened, and  presently  dispersed;  and  the  few 
that  remained,  having  to  fight  with  numbersj 
with  difficulty  stood  their  ground.  Timoleon, 
seeing  his  brother  in  these  circumstances,  ran 
to  his  assistance,  and  covered  him  as  he  lay 
with  his  shield;  and  after  having  received 
abundance  of  darts,  and  many  strokes  of  the 
sword  upon  his  body  and  his  armour,  by  great 
efforts  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  saved  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  Corinthians,  ap- 
prehensive that  their  city  might  be  surpriscG 
through  some  treachery  of  their  allies,  as  it 
had  been  before,  resolved  to  keep  on  foot  four 
hundred  mercenaries,  gave  the  command  of 
them  to  Timophanes.  But  he,  having  no  re- 
gard to  justice  or  honour,  soon  entered  into 
measures  to  subject  the  city  to  nimself,  and 
having  put  to  death  a  number  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  without  form  of  trial,  declared 
himself  absolute  prince  of  it.  Timoleon, 
greatly  concerned  at  this,  and  accounting  tho 
treacherous  proceedings  of  his  brother  his  own 
misfortune,  went  to  expostulate  with  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  renounce 
this  madness  and  unfortunate  ambition,  and  to 
bethink  himself  how  to  make  his  fellow- 
citizens  some  amends  for  the  crimes  he  had 
committed.  But  as  he  rejected  his  single  ad- 
monition with  disdain,  he  returned  a  few  days 
after,  taking  with  him  a  kinsman,  named 
.S^schylus,  brother  to  the  wife  of  Timophanei, 
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and  a  certain  soothsayer,  a  friend  of  his,  whom 
Thcopompus  calls  Satyrus,  but  Ephorus  and 
Timxus  mention  by  the  name  of  Orthagoras. 
These  three,  standing  round  him,  earnestly  en- 
treated him  yet  to  listen  to  reason  and  change 
his  mind.  Timophanes  at  first  laughed  at 
them,  and  afterwards  gave  way  to  a  violent 
passion:  upon  wliich, Tiraoleon  stepped  aside, 
and  stood  weeping,  with  his  face  covered, 
while  the  other  two  drew  their  swords,  and 
despatched  him  in  a  moment.* 

The  matter  being  soon  generally  known,  the 
principal  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  Corin- 
thians extolled  Timoleon's  detestation  of  wick- 
edness, and  that  greatness  of  soul,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  gentleness  of  his  heart  and 
his  affection  to  his  relations,  led  hitii  to  prefer 
his  country  to  his  family,  and  justice  and  hon- 
our to  interest  and  advantage.  While  his 
brother  fought  valiantly  for  his  country,  he  had 
saved  him;  and  slain  him,  when  he  had  treach- 
erously enslaved  it.  Those  who  knew  not 
how  to  live  in  a  democracy,  and  had  been 
used  to  make  their  court  to  men  in  power, 
pretended  indeed  to  rejoice  at  the  tyrant's 
death;  but  at  the  same  time  reviling  Timoleon, 
as  guilty  of  a  horrible  and  impious  deed,  they 
created  him  great  uneasiness.  When  he  heard 
how  heavily  his  mother  bore  it,  and  that  she 
uttered  the  most  dreadful  wishes  and  impreca- 
tions against  him,  he  went  to  excuse  it  and  to 
console  her:  but  she  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  seeing  him,  and  ordered  the  doors 
to  be  shut  against  him.  He  then  became  en- 
tirely a  prey  to  sorrow,  and  attempted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  abstaining  from  all  manner 
of  food.  In  these  unhappy  circumstances  his 
friends  did  not  abandon  him.  They  even  add- 
ed force  to  their  entreaties,  till  they  prevailed 
on  him  to  live.  He  determined,  however,  to 
live  in  soUtude:  and  accordingly  he  withdrew 
from  all  public  affairs,  and  for  some  years  did 
not  so  much  as  approach  the  city,  but  wander- 
ed about  the  most  gloomy  parts  of  his  grounds, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  melancholy.  Thus  the 
judgment,  if  it  borrows  not  from  reason  and 
philosophy  sufficient  strength  and  steadiness 
for  action,  is  easily  unsettled  and  depraved  by 
any  casual  commendation  or  dispraise,  and  de- 
parts from  its  own  purposes.  For  an  action 
should  not  only  be  just  and  laudable  in  itself, 
but  the  principle  from  which  it  proceeds  firm 
and  immoveable,  in  order  that  our  conduct 
may  have  the  sanction  of  our  own  approbation. 
Otherwise,  upon  the  completion  of  any  under- 
taking, we  shall,  through  our  own  weakness, 
be  filled  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  the 
splendid  ideas  of  honour  and  virtue,  that  led 
U8  to  perform  it,  will  vanish ;  just  as  the  glut- 
ton is  soon  cloyed  and  disgusted  with  the  lus- 
cious viands  which  he  h?d  devoured  with  too 

*  Diodorm,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  fact,  differs 
from  Plutarch.  He  tells  us,  that  Timoleon  having 
killed  his  brother  in  the  market-place  with  his  own 
hand,  a  great  tumult  arose  among  the  citizens.  To 
appease  this  tumult,  an  assembly  was  convened  :  and, 
in  "iie  height  of  their  debates,  the  Syracusan  ambassa- 
dors arrived,  demanding  a  general ;  whereupon  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  send  Timoleon  ;  but  first  let 
him  know,  that  if  he  discharged  his  duty  there  well, 
he  should  be  considered  as  one  who  had  killed  a  tyrant ; 
if  Dot,  as  the  murderer  of  bii  brother.  DiodoT.  Sicul. 
.«XTi,  e,  10. 


keen  an  appetite.  Repentance  tarnishes  the 
best  actions;  whereas  the  purposes  that  are 
grounded  upon  knowledge  and  reason  never 
change,,  though  they  may  happen  to  be  disap- 
pointed of  success.  Hence  it  was  that  Phocion 
of  Athens,  having  vigorously  opposed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Leosthenes,*  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, turned  out  much  more  happily  than  he 
expected;  when  he  saw  the  Athenians  offering 
sacrifice,  and  elated  with  their  victory,  told 
them  fie  was  glad  of  their  success,  but  if  it 
was  to  do  over  again,  he  should  give  the  same 
coittisel.  Still  stronger  was  the  answer  which 
Aristides  the  Locrian,  one  of  Plato's  intimate 
friends,  gave  to  Dionysius  the  elder,  when  he 
demanded  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  / 
had  rather  see  the  virgin  in  her  gi'ave,  than 
in  the  palace  of  a  tyrant.  And  when  Diony- 
sius soon  after  put  his  son  to  death,  and  then 
insolently  asked  him,  TVfiat  he  now  thought 
as  to  the  disposal  of  his  daughter? — I  am 
sojTT/,  said  he,  for  what  you  have  done ;  but 
I  am  not  sorry  for  what  I  have  said.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  a  superior  and  highly  accom- 
plished virtue  that  can  attain  such  heights  as 
these. 

As  for  Timoleon's  extreme  dejection  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  fact,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  regret  of  his  brother's  fate,  or  the  rever- 
ence he  bore  his  mother,  it  so  shattered  and 
impaired  his  spirits,  that  for  almost  twenty 
years  he  was  concerned  in  no  important  or 
public  affair. 

When,  therefore,  he  was  pitched  upon  for 
general,  and  accepted  as  such  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  people,  Telechdes,  a  man  of  the  greatest 
power  and  reputation  in  Corinth,  exhorted  him 
in  the  execution  of  his  commission :  For,  said 
he,  if  your  conduct  be  good,  we  shall  consider 
you  as  the  destroyer  of  a  tyrant:  if  bad,  as 
the  murderer  of  your  brother. 

While  Timoleon  was  assembling  his  forces, 
and  preparing  to  set  sail,  the  Corinthians  re- 
ceived letters  from  Icetes,  which  plainly  dis- 
covered his  revolt  and  treachery.  For  his 
ambassadors  were  no  sooner  set  out  for  C(  • 
rinth,  than  he  openly  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
and  acted  in  concert  with  them,  in  order  to  ex- 
pel Dionysius  from  Syracuse,  and  usurp  the 
tyranny  himself.  Fearing,  moreover,  lest  he 
should  lose  his  opportunity,  by  the  speedy  ar- 
rival of  the  army  from  Corinth,  he  wrote  to 
the  Corinthians  to  acquaint  them,  "  That  there 
was  no  occasion  for  them  to  put  themselves  to 
trouble  and  expense,  or  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  dangers  of  a  voyage  to  Sicily;  particu- 
larly as  the  Carthaginians  would  oppose  them, 
and  were  watching  for  their  ships  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet;  and  that  indeed,  on  account  of 
the  slowness  of  their  motions,  he  had  been 
forced  to  engage  those  very  Carthaginians  to 
assist  him  against  the  tyrant. 

If  any  of  the  Corinthians  before  were  cold 
and  indifferent  as  to  the  expedition,  upon  the 
reading  of  these  letters,  they  were  one  and  all 
so  incensed  against  Icetes,  that  they  readily 
supplied  Timoleon  with  whatever  he  wanted, 
and  united  their  endeavours  to  expedite  his 
saihng.      When  the  fleet  was  equipped,  and 

*  Se«  the  Life  of  Phocion. 
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the  priestesses  of  Proserpine  had  a  dream, 
wherein  that  goddess  apd  her  mother  Ceres 
appeared  to  them  in  a  travelUng  garb,  and  told 
Ihem,  "  That  they  intended  to  accompany 
Fimoleon  into  Sicily."  Hereupon  the  Uorin- 
diians  equipped  a  second  galley,  which  they 
called  the  galley  qf  the  goddesses.  Timoleon 
himself  went  to  Delphi,  where  he  offered  sacri- 
fice to  Apollo;  and,  upon  his  descending  into 
the  place  where  the  oracles  were  delivered, 
jeas  surprised  with  this  wonderful  occurrence: 
A.  wreath,  embroidered  with  crowns  and 
images  of  victory,  slipped  down  from  among 
the  offerings  that  were  hung  up  there,  and  fell 
upon  Timoleon's  head,  so  that  Apollo  seemed 
to  send  him  out  crowned  upon  that  enterprise. 
He  had  seven  ships  of  Corinth,  two  of  Cor- 
cyra,  and  a  tenth  fitted  out  by  the  Leucadians, 
with  which  he  put  to  sea.  It  was  in  the  night 
that  he  set  sail,  and  with  a  prosperous  gale  he 
was  making  his  way,  when  on  a  sudden  the 
heavens  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder,  and  to 
pour  upon  his  ship  a  bright  and  spreading 
flame,  which  soon  formed  itself  into  a  torch, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  sacred  mysteries;  and 
having  conducted  them  through  their  whole 
course,  brought  them  to  that  quarter  of  Italy  for 
which  they  designed  to  steer.  The  soothsayers 
declared  that  this  appearance  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  dream  of  the  priestesses,  and  thai  by 
this  light  from  heaven,  the  goddesses  shewed 
themselves  interested  in  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Particularly  as  Sicily  was  sacred  to 
Proserpine ;  it  being  fabled  that  her  rape  hap- 
pened there,  and  that  the  island  was  bestowed 
on  her  as  a  nuptial  gift. 

The  fleet,  thus  encouraged  with  tokens  of 
the  divine  favour,  very  soon  crossed  the  sea, 
and  made  the  coast  of  Italy.  But  the  news 
brought  thither  from  Sicily  much  perplexed 
Timoleon,  and  disheartened  his  forces.  For 
Icetes  having  beaten  Dionysius  in  a  set  battle,* 
and  taken  great  part  of  Syracuse,  had  by  a  hne 
of  circumvallation,  shut  up  the  tyrant  in  the 
citadel  and  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  called 
the  islarid,  and  besieged  him  there.  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  the  Carthaginians  to  take 
care  that  Timoleon  should  not  land  in  Sicily; 
hoping,  when  the  Corinthians  were  driven  off, 
without  farther  opposition,  to  share  the  island 
with  his  new  allies.  The  Carthaginians,  ac- 
cordingly, sent  away  twenty  of  their  galleys  to 
Rhegium,  in  which  were  ambassadors  from 
Icetes  to  Timoleon,  charged  with  proposals 
•qaite  as  captious  as  his  proceedings  themselves : 
for  they  were  nothing  but  specious  and  artful 
words,  invented  to  give  a  colour  to  his  treach- 
erous designs.  They  were  to  make  an  offer, 
"  That  Timoleon  might,  if  he  thought  proper, 
go,  and  assist  Icetes  with  his  counsel,  and  share 
in  his  successes;  but  that  he  must  send  back 
his  ships  and  troops  to  Corinth,  since  the  war 
was   almost   finished,  and  the   Carthaginians 


*  Icfctes,  finding  himself  in  vrant  of  provisions,  with- 
drew from  the  siege  of  Syracuse  towards  his  own 
country  :  whereupon  Dionysius  marched  out  and  at- 
tacked his  rear.  But  Icetes,  facing  about,  defeated 
him,  killed  three  thousand  of  his  men,  and  pursuing 
him  into  the  city,  got  possession  of  pari  oi  it.  Our 
autlior  observes,  a  little  below,  that  Syracuse,  being 
divided  bv  stroutf  wal's,  was,  a*  it  were,  an  assemblage 
of  cilie>. 


were  determined  to  prevent  their  passage,  aii4 
ready  to  repel  force  with  force. 

The  Corinthians,  then,  as  soon  as  they  arriv- 
ed at  Rhegium,  meeting  with  this  embassy,  and 
seeing  the  Carthaginians  riding  at  anchor  near 
them,  were  vexed  at  the  insult:  a  general  indig- 
nation was  expressed  against  Icetes,  and  fear 
for  the  Sicilians,  whom  they  plainly  saw  left  aa 
a  prize,  to  reward  Icetes  for  his  treachery,  and 
the  Carthaginians  for  assisting  in  setting  him  up 
tyrant.  And  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to 
get  the  better,  either  of  the  barbarians,  who 
were  watching  them  with  double  the  number 
of  ships,  or  of  the  forces  of  Icetes,  which  they 
had  expected  would  have  joined  them,  and  put 
themselves  under  their  command. 

Timoleon,  on  this  occasion,  coming  to  an  in 
terview  with  the  ambassadors  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian commanders,  mildly  said,  "He  would 
submit  to  their  proposals,"  for  what  could  he 
gain  by  opposing  them.''  "  but  he  was  desirous 
that  they  would  give  them  in  publicly  before 
the  people  of  Rhegium,  ere  he  quitted  that  place, 
since  it  was  a  Grecian  city,  and  common  friend 
to  both  parties.  For  that  this  tended  to  hia 
security,  and  they  themselves  would  stand  more 
firmly  to  their  engagements,  if  they  took  that 
people  for  witnesses  to  them." 

This  overture  he  made  only  to  amuse  them, 
intending  all  the  while  to  steal  a  passage,  and 
the  magistrates  of  Rhegium  entered  heartily 
into  his  scheme:  for  they  wished  to  see  the 
affairs  of  Sicily  in  Corinthian  hands,  and 
dreaded  the  neighbourhood  of  the  barbarians. 
They  summoned,  therefore,  an  assembly,  and 
shut  the  gates,  lest  the  citizens  should  go  about 
any  other  business.  Being  convened,  they  made 
long  speeches,  one  of  them  taking  up  the  argu- 
ment where  another  laid  it  down,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  gain  time  for  the  Corintliian  galleys 
to  get  under  sail;  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
easily  detained  in  the  assembly,  as  hawng  no 
suspicion,  because  Timoleon  was  present,  and 
it  was  expected  every  moment  that  he  would 
stand  up  and  make  his  speech.  But  upon  secret 
notice  that  the  other  galleys  had  put  to  sea,*  and 
his  alone  was  left  behind,  by  the  help  of  the 
Rhegians,  who  pressed  close  to  the  rostrum, 
and  concealed  him  amongst  them,  he  shpped 
through  the  crowd,  got  down  to  the  shore,  and 
hoisted  sad  with  all  speed. 

He  soon  arrived,  with  all  his  vessels  at  Tau- 
romenium  in  Sicily,  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
vited some  time  before,  and  where  he  was  now 
kindly  received,  by  Andromachus,  lord  of  that 
city.  This  Andromachus  was  father  to  Timaua 
the  historian ;  and  being  much  the  best  of  all  the 
Sicilian  princes  of  his  time,  he  both  governed  hia 
own  people  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  principlea 
of  justice,  and  had  ever  avowed  his  aversion  and 
enmity  to  tyrants  On  this  account  he  readily 
allowed  Timoleon  to  make  his  city  a  place  of 
arms,  and  persuaded  his  people  to  co-operate 
with  the  Corinthians  with  all  their  force,  in  re- 
storing liberty  to  the  whole  island. 

The  Carthaginians  at  Rhegium,  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  seeing  that  Timo- 
leon was  gone,  were  vexed  to  find  thtrnselvea 

*  The  Carthaginians  believed  that  the  departure  of 
those  nine  galleys  for  Corinth  had  been  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  officers  of  both  parties,  and  tiiat  the  tettth 
was  left  behind  to  carry  Timoleon  to  Icetea. 
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outwitted;  and  it  afforded  no  small  diversion 
lo  the  Rhegians,  that  Phcnniciaus  should  con:- 
plain  of  any  thing  effected  by  guilt. 

They  despatched,  however,  one  ot*  theif 
galleys  with  an  ambassador  to  Tautomeniiim, 
who  represented  the  atFair  at  large  to  Andro- 
machus,  insisting  with  much  insolence  and  bar- 
baric pride,  that  he  should  immediately  turn 
the  Corinthians  out  of  his  town;  and  at  last 
shewing  him  his  hand  with  the  palm  upwards, 
and  then  turning  it  down  again,  told  him,  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  that  condition,  the  Car- 
thaginians would  overturn  his  city  just  as  he 
had  turned  his  hand.  Androniachus  only 
■miled,  and  without  making  him  any  other 
answer,  stretched  out  his  hand,  first  with  one 
aide  up,  and  then  the  other,  and  bade  him  be- 
gone directly, if  fie  didnot  choose  to  have  his 
ship  tui'ned  upside  down  in  the  same  manner. 

icetes  hearing  that  Timoleon  had  made  good 
his  passage,  was  much  alarmed,  and  sent  for  a 
great  number  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys.  The 
Syracusans  then  began  to  despair  of  a  deliver- 
ance; for  they  saw  the  Carthaginians  masters 
of  their  habour,*  Icetes  possessed  of  the  city, 
and  the  citadel  in  the  hands  of  Dionysius; 
while  Timoleon  held  only  by  a  siaall  border  of 
the  skirts  of  Sicily,  the  little  town  of  Tauro- 
menium,  with  a  feeble  hope,  and  an  inconsid- 
erable force,  having  no  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  and  provisions  barely  sufficient  for  them. 
Nor  had  the  Sicilian  states  any  confidence  in 
him,  plunged  as  they  were  in  misfortunes,  and 
exasperated  against  all  that  pretended  to  lead 
armies  to  their  succour,  particularly  on  account 
of  the  perfidy  of  Callippus  and  Pliarax.  The 
one  was  an  Athenian,  and  the  other  a  Lacedse- 
monian,  and  both  came  with  professions  to  do 
great  things  for  the  liberty  of  Sicily,  and  for 
demolishing  the  tyrants;  yet  the  Sicilians  soon 
found  that  the  reign  of  former  oppressors  was 
comparatively  a  golden  age,  and  reckoned  those 
far  more  happy  who  died  in  servitude  than  such 
as  lived  to  see  so  dismal  a  kind  of  freedom. 
Expecting,  therefore,  that  this  Corinthian  de- 
liverer would  be  no  better  than  those  before 
him,  and  that  the  deceitful  hand  of  art  would 
reach  out  to  them  the  same  bait  of  good  hopes 
and  fair  promises,  to  draw  them  into  subjection 
to  a  new  master,  they  all,  except  the  people 
of  Adranum,  suspected  the  designs  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  declined  their  proposals;  Adra- 
num was  a  small  city,  consecrated  to  the  god 
^dranus,f  who  was  held  in  high  veneration 
throughout  all  Sicily.  Its  inhabitants  were  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  some  calling  in  Icetes 
and  the  Carthaginians,  and  others  applying  to 
Timoleon.  Both  generals  striving  which  should 
get  there  first,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  ar- 
rived about  the  same  time.  But  Icetes  had 
five  thousand  men  with  him,  and  Timoleon 
twelve  hundred  at  the  most,  whom  he  drew  out 
of  Tauromenium,  which  was  forty-two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Adranum.  The  first  day  he 
made  but  a  short  march,  and  pitched  his  tents 
in  good  time.    The  next  dav  he  marched  for- 


*  The  Carthaginians  had  »  hundred  and  fifty  men 
of  war,  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  chariot?. 

t  This  deity,  by  his  instenia  afterwards  mentioned, 
^ould  seem  to  be  Mars.  His  temple  wa*  guarded  by 
a  hundred  dogs. 


wtrd  at  a  great  pace,  though  the  road  was  very 
rugged;  and  towards  evening  was  informed  that 
Icetes  had  just  reached  the  town,  and  was  en- 
camping before  it.  At  the  same  time  his  offi- 
cers made  the  foremost  division  halt,  to  take 
some  refreshment,  that  they  might  be  the  more 
vigorous  in  the  ensuing  engagement.  This, 
however,  was  against  tlic  opinion  of  Timoleon, 
who  entreated  them  to  march  forward  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  before 
they  were  put  in  order;  it  being  probable,  now 
they  were  just  come  off  their  march,  that  they 
were  employed  in  pitching  their  tents  and  pre- 
paring their  supper.  He  had  no  sooner  given 
this  order,  than  he  took  his  buckler  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  them,  as  leading  them 
on  to  undoubted  victory. 

His  men,  thus  encouraged,  followed  hini  very 
cheerfully,  being  now  not  quite  thirty  furlongs 
from  Adranum.  As  soon  as  they  came  up,  they 
fell  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  in  great  confu- 
sion, and  ready  to  fly  at  their  first  approach. 
For  this  reason  not  many  more  than  three 
hundred  were  killed,  but  twice  as  many  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  camp  was  taken. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  Adranum  opened 
their  gates  to  Timoleon,  and  joined  his  party, 
declaring  with  terror  and  astonishment,  that 
during  the  battle,  the  sacred  doors  of  the  tem- 
ple opened  of  their  own  accord,  the  spear  of 
their  god  was  seen  to  shake  to  the  very  point, 
and  his  face  dropped  with  sweat.  These  things 
did  not  foreshew  that  victory  only,  but  the  fu- 
ture successes  to  which  this  dispute  was  a  for- 
tunate prelude.  For  several  cities,  by  their 
ambassadors,  immediately  joined  in  alliance 
with  Timoleon;  and  Mamercus,  sovereign  of 
Catana,  a  warlike  and  wealthy  prince,  entered 
into  the  confederacy.  But  what  was  still  more 
material,  Dionysius  himself  having  bid  adieu 
to  hope,  and  unable  to  hold  out  much  longer, 
despising  Icetes,  who  was  so  shamefully  beaten, 
and  admiring  the  bravery  of  Timoleon,  offered 
to  deliver  up  to  him  and  the  Corinthians  both 
himself  and  the  citadel. 

Timoleon  accepted  of  this  good  fortune,  so 
superior  to  his  hopes,  and  sent  Euclides  and 
Telemachus,  two  Corinthian  officers,  into  the 
citadel,  as  he  did  four  hundred  men  besides, 
not  altogether,  nor  openly,  for  that  was  impos- 
sible, because  the  enemy  were  upon  their 
guard,  but  by  stealth,  and  a  few  at  a  time. 
This  corps  then  took  possession  of  the  citadel 
and  the  tyrant's  moveables,  with  all  that  he 
had  provided  for  carrying  on  the  war,  namely, 
a  good  number  of  horses,  all  manner  of  en- 
gines, and  a  vast  quantity  of  darts.  They  four.d 
also  arms  for  seventy  thousand  men  which  had 
been  laid  up  of  old,  and  two  thousand  soldiers 
with  Dionysius,  whom  he  delivered  up  with 
the  store  to  Timoleon.  But  the  tyrant  reserved 
his  money  to  himself,  and  having  got  on  board 
a  ship,  he  sailed  with  a  few  of  his  friends, 
without  being  perceived  by  Icetes,  and  reached 
the  camp  of  Timoleon. 

Then  it  was  that  he  first  appeared  in  the 
humble  figure  of  a  private  man,*  and,  as  such, 


*  Dionysius  was  born  to  absolute  power,  whereai 
most  other  tyrants,  Dionysii-j  the  elder,  for  instance, 
had  raised  themselves  to  it,  and  tome  from  a  meai 
condition. 
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ne  was  sent  with  one  ship  and  a  very  moderate 
Bum  of  money,  to  Corinth;  he  that  was  born 
in  a  splendid  court,  and  educated  as  heir  to  the 
most  absolute  monarchy  that  ever  existed.  He 
held  it  for  ten  years;*  and  for  twelve  more, 
from  the  time  that  Dion  took  up  arms  against 
him,  he  was  exercised  continually  in  wars,  and 
troubles:  insomuch  that  the  mischiefs  caused 
by  his  tyranny  were  abundantly  recompensed 
upon  his  own  head  in  what  he  suffered.  He 
saw  his  sons  die  in  their  youth,  his  daughters 
deflowered,  and  his  sister,  who  was  also  his 
wife,  exposed  to  the  brutal  lusts  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  then  slaughtered  with  her  children, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  we  have  re- 
lated more  particularly  in  the  Life  of  Dion. 

When  Dionysius  arrived  at  Corinth,  there 
wai  hardly  a  man  in  Greece  who  was  not  de- 
sirous to  see  him  and  converse  with  him. 
Some  hating  the  man,  and  rejoicing  at  his  mis- 
fortunes, came  for  the  pleasure  of  insulting  him 
in  his  present  distress;  others,  whose  senti- 
ments, with  respect  to  him,  were  somewhat 
changed,  and  who  were  touched  with  compas- 
sion for  his  fate,  plainly  saw  the  influence  of 
an  invisible  and  divine  power,  displayed  in  the 
affairs  of  feeble  mortals.  For  neither  nature 
nor  art  produced,  in  those  times,  any  thing  so 
remarkable  as  that  work  of  fortune,!  which 
shewed  the  man  who  was  lately  sovereign  of 
Sicily,  now  holding  conversation  in  a  butcher's 
shop  at  Corinth,  or  sitting  whole  days  in  a  per- 
fumer's; or  drinking  the  diluted  wine  of  tav- 
erns; or  squabbling  in  the  streets  with  lewd 
women ;  or  directing  female  musicians  in  their 
singing,  and  disputing  with  them  seriously 
about  the  harmony  of  certain  airs  that  were 
eung  in  the  theatre. J 

Some  were  of  opinion,  that  he  fell  into  these 
unworthy  amusements,  as  being  naturally  idle, 
effeminate,  and  dissolute:  but  others  thought 
it  was  a  stroke  of  policy,  and  that  he  rendered 
himself  despicable  to  prevent  his  being  feared 
by  the  Corinthians,  contrary  to  his  nature,  af- 
fecting that  meanness  and  stupidity,  lest  they 
should  imagine  the  change  of  his  circumstances 
sat  heavy  upon  him,  and  that  he  aimed  at  es- 
tablishing himself  again. 

Nevertheless,  some  sayings  of  his  are  on  re- 
cord, by  which  it  should  seem  that  he  did  not 
bear  his  present  misfortunes  in  an  abject  man- 
ner. Whea  he  arrived  at  Leucas,  which  was  a 
Corinthian  colony  as  well  as  Syracuse,  he 
said,  "He  found  himself  in  a  situation  like  that 
of  young  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  some 
misdemeanor.  For  as  they  converse  cheer- 
fully, notwithstanding,  with  their  brothers,  but 
are  abashed  at  the  thought  of  coming  before 


*  For  he  began  his  reign  in  the  first  year  of  the  hun- 
dred and  third  Olympiad,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  the  Christian  aera.  Dion  took  arms  against 
him  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olym- 
piad ;  and  he  delivered  up  the  citadel  to  Tirnoleon, 
»nd  was  sent  to  Corinth,  in  the  first  year  of  the  hun- 
dred and  ninth. 

t  Piutarch  adds  nor  art,  to  give  us  to  understand 
that  the  tragic  poets  had  not  represented  so  signal  a 
catastrophe,  even  in  fable. 

\  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  the  extreme  poverty  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  obliged  him  to  open  a  school 
at  Corinth,  where  he  exercised  that  tyranny  over  chil- 
iren  which  he  could  no  longer  practise  over  men. 


their  fathers,  so  he  was  asihamed  of  going  to 
live  in  the  mother  city,  and  could  pass  his  days 
much  more  to  his  satisfaction  with  them." 
Another  time,  when  a  certain  stranger  derided 
him,  at  Corinth,  in  a  very  rude  and  scornful 
manner,  for  having,  in  the  meridian  of  his  poW" 
er,  taken  pleasure  in  the  discourse  of  philoso 
phers,  and  at  last  asked  him,  "What  he  had 
got  by  the  wisdom  of  Plato.'"  "Do  you  think," 
said  he,  "that  we  have  reaped  no  advantage 
from  Plato,  when  we  bear  in  this  manner  such 
a  change  of  fortune.'"  Aristoxenus  the  musi- 
cian, and  some  others,  having  inquired  "What 
was  the  ground  of  his  displeasure  against  Pla- 
to?" He  answered,  "That  absolute  powei 
abounded  with  evils;  but  had  this  great  infe- 
licity above  all  the  rest,  that  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  call  themselves  the  friends 
of  an  arbitrary  prince,  there  is  not  one  who 
will  speak  his  mind  to  him  freely;  and  that  by 
such  false  friends  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
friendship  of  Plato." 

Some  one  who  had  a  mind  to  be  arch,  and 
to  make  merry  with  Dionysius,  shook  his  robe 
when  he  entered  his  apartment,  as  is  usual 
when  persons  approach  a  tyrant:  and  he  re- 
turning the  jest  very  well,  bade  him  "Do  the 
same  when  he  went  out,  that  he  might  not 
carry  off  some  of  the  moveables." 

One  day,  over  their  cups,  Philip  of  Macedon, 
with  a  kind  of  sneer,  introduced  some  dis- 
course about  the  odes*  and  tragedies  which 
Dionysius  the  elder  left  behind  him,  and  pre- 
tended to  doubt  how  he  could  find  leisure  for 
such  works.  Dionysius  answered  smartly 
enough,  "They  were  written  in  the  time  which 
you  and  I,  and  other  happy  fellows,  spend  over 
the  bowl." 

Plato  did  not  see  Dionysius  in  Corinth,  for 
he  had  now  been  dead  some  time.  But  Dio- 
genes of  Sinope,  when  he  first  met  him,  address- 
ed him  as  follows:  "How  little  dost  thou 
deserve  to  live!"  Thus  Dionysius  answer- 
ed, "It  is  kind  in  you  to  sympathize  with 
me  in  my  misfortunes.  "Dost  thou  tliink, 
then,"  said  Diogenes,  "that  I  have  any  pity 
for  thee,  and  that  I  am  not  rather  vexed  that 
such  a  slave  as  thou  art,  and  so  fit  to  grow  old 
and  die,  like  thy  father,  on  a  tyrant's  uneasy 
throne,  should,  instead  of  that,  live  with  ua 
here  in  mirth  and  pleasure."  So  that  when  I 
compare,  with  these  words  of  the  philosopher, 

*  Dionysius  the  elder  valued  himself  upon  his  poetry, 
but  has  been  censured  as  the  worst  poet  iu  the  world. 
Philoxenus,  who  was  himself  an  excellent  poet,  at- 
tempted to  undeceive  him  in  the  favourable  opinion  he 
had  of  his  own  abilities,  but  was  sent  to  the  Q.uarrie» 
for  the  liberty  he  took.  However,  the  next  day  he 
was  restored  to  favour,  and  Dionysius  repeated  to  him 
some  verses  he  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  with, 
expecting  his  approbation.  But  the  poet,  instead  of 
giving  it,  looked  round  to  the  guards,  and  said  to  them, 
very  humorously,  "Take  me  back  to  the  Quarries." 
Notwithstanding  this,  Dionysius  disputed  the  prize  of 
poetry  at  the  Olympic  cames  ;  but  there  he  was  hissed, 
and  the  rich  pavilion  he  had  sent  torn  in  pieces.  He 
had  better  success,  however, at  Athens;  for  he  gained 
the  prize  of  poetry  at  the  celebrated  feast  of  Bacchus. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  in  such  raptures,  that  he  drank 
to  excess,  and  the  debauch  threw  him  into  violent 
pains;  to  allay  which,  he  asked  for  a  soporative,  and 
his  physicians  gave  him  one  thit  laid  him  asleep,  piU 
of  which  he  never  awaked. 
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the  doleful  expressions  of  Philistus,  in  which 
he  bewails  the  fate  of  the  daughters  of  L.ej> 
tines,*    "That  from  the  great  and  splendid  en- 

joj^ments  of  absolute  power,  they  were  reduc- 
ed to  a  private  and  humble  station,"  they  ap- 
pear to  one  as  the  lamentations  of  a  woman, 
who  regrets  her  perfumes,  her  purple  robes, 
and  golden  trinkets.  This  accoimt  of  the  say- 
ings of  Dionysius,  seems  to  me  neither  foreign 
from  biography,  nor  without  its  utility  to  such 
readers  as  are  not  in  a  huiry,  or  taken  up  with 
other  concerns. 

If  the  ill  fortune  of  Dionysius  appeared  sur- 
prising, the  success  of  Timoleon  was  no  less 
wonderful.  For  within  fifty  days  afler  his  land- 
ing in  Sicily,  he  was  master  of  the  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  and  sent  off  Dionysius  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Corinthians,  encouraged  with  these 
advantages,  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  two 
thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse.  These 
got  on  their  way  as  far  as  Thurium;  but  find- 
ing it  impracticable  to  gain  a  passage  from 
thence,  because  the  sea  was  beset  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet  of  Carthaginians,  they  were  forced 
to  stop  there,  and  watch  their  opportunity. 
However,  they  employed  their  time  in  a  very 
noble  undertaking.  For  the  Thurians,  march- 
ing out  of  their  city  to  war  against  the  Bru- 
tians,  left  it  in  charge  with  these  Corinthian 
strangers,  who  defended  it  with  as  much  honour 
and  integrity  as  if  it  had  been  their  own. 

Meantime,  Icetes  carried  on  the  siege  of  the 
citadel  with  great  vigour,  and  blocked  it  up  so 
close,  that  no  provisions  could  be  got  in  for 
the  Corinthian  garrison.  He  provided  also  two 
strangers  to  assassinate  Timoleon,  and  sent 
them  privately  to  Adranum.  That  general, 
who  never  kept  any  regular  guards  about  him, 
lived  then  with  the  Adranites  without  any  sort 
of  precaution  or  suspicion,  by  reason  of  his 
confidence  in  their  tutelary  god.  The  assassins 
being  informed  that  he  was  going  to  offer  sa- 
crifice, went  into  the  temple  with  their  poniards 
under  their  clothes,  and  mixing  with  those  that 
stood  round  the  altar,  got  nearer  to  him  by  lit- 
tle and  little.  They  were  just  going  to  give 
each  other  the  signal  to  begin,  when  somebody 
struck  one  of  them  on  the  head  with  his  sword, 
and  laid  him  at  his  feet.  Neither  he  that  struck 
the  blow  kept  his  station,  nor  the  ccmpinion  of 
the  dead  man;  the  fonner  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  fled  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  the 
latter  laid  hold  on  the  altar,  entreating  Timo- 
leon to  spare  his  life,  on  condition  that  he  dis- 
covered the  whole  matter.  Accordingly  par- 
don was  promised  him,  and  he  confessed  that 
he  and  the  f>erson  who  lay  dead,  were  sent  on 
purpose  to  kill  him. 

Whilst  he  was  making  this  confession,  the 
other  man  was  brought  down  from  the  rock, 
and  loudly  protested  that  he  was  guilty  of  no 
injustice,  for  he  only  took  righteous  vengeance 
on  the  wretch  who  had  murdered  his  father  in 
the  city  of  Leontium.f  And,  for  the  truth  of 
this  he  appealed  to  several  that  were  there  pres- 
ent, who  all  attested  the  same,  and  could  not 
but  admire  the  wonderful  management  of  for- 
tune, which,  moving  one  thing  by  another, 
bringing  together  the  most  distant  incidents, 

•  L<;ptiDes,  as  mentioned  below,  was  tyrant  of  Ap- 
polonia. 

t  History  can  hardly  afford  a  (tronger  iiutance  of 
Ml  iuterferiog  Providence, 


and  combining  those  that  have  no  manner  of 
relation,  but  rather  the  greatest  dissimilarity, 
makes  such  use  of  them,  that  the  close  of  one 
process  is  always  the  beginning  of  another 
The  Corinthians  rewarded  the  man  with  a  pre- 
sent of  ten  minx,  because  his  hand  had  co- 
operated with  the  guardian  genius  of  Timoleon, 
and  he  had  reserved  the  satisfaction  for  his  pri 
vate  wrongs  to  the  time  when  fortune  availed 
herself  of  it  to  save  the  general  This  happy 
escape  had  effects  beyond  the  present,  for  it 
inspired  the  Corinthians  with  high  expectations 
of  Timoleon,  when  they  saw  the  Sicilians  now 
reverence  and  guard  him,  as  a  man  whose  per- 
son was  sacred,  and  who  was  come  as  minis- 
ter of  the  gods,  to  avenge  and  deliver  them. 

When  Icetes  had  failed  in  this  attempt,  and 
saw  many  of  the  Sicilians  going  over  to  Timo- 
leon, he  blamed  himself  for  making  use  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  small  numbers  only,  and,  avail- 
ing himself  of  their  assistance,  as  it  were  by 
stealth,  and  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it,  when 
they  had  such  immense  forces  at  hand.  He 
sent,  therefore,  for  Mago,  their  commander  in 
chief,  and  his  whole  fleet;  who,  with  terrible 
pomp,  took  possession  of  the  harbour  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  landed  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  which  encamped  in  the 
city  of  Syracuse;  insomuch  that  every  one 
imagined  the  inundation  of  barbarians,  which 
had  been  announced  and  expected  of  old,  wa3 
now  come  upon  Sicily.  For  in  the  many  wars 
which  they  had  waged  in  that  island,  the  Car- 
thaginians had  never  before  been  able  to  take 
Syracuse;  but  Icetes  then  receiving  them,  and 
delivering  up  the  city  to  them,  the  whole  be- 
came a  camp  of  barbarians. 

The  Corinthians,  who  still  held  the  citadel, 
found  themselves  in  very  dangerous  and  difli- 
cult  circumstances;  for  besides  that  they  were 
in  want  of  provisions,  because  the  port  was 
guarded  and  blocked  up,  they  were  employed  in 
sharp  and  continual  disputes  about  the  walls, 
which  were  attacked  with  all  manner  of  ma- 
chines and  batteries,  and  for  the  defence  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  divide  themselves. 
Timoleon,  however,  I'ound  means  to  reheve 
them,  by  sending  a  supply  of  corn  from  Catana 
in  small  fishing  boats  and  little  skiffs,  which 
watched  the  opportunity  to  make  their  way 
through  the  enemy's  fleet,  when  it  happened  to 
be  separated  by  a  storm.  Mago  and  Icetes  no 
sooner  saw  this,  than  they  resolved  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  Catana,  from  which  pro- 
visions were  sent  to  the  besieged;  and  taking 
with  them  the  best  of  their  troops,  they  sailed 
from  Syracuse.  Leo,  the  Corinthian,  who  com- 
manded in  the  citadel,  having  observed,  from 
the  top  of  it,  that  those  of  the  enemy  who  stay- 
ed behind,  abated  their  vigilance,  and  kept  up 
an  indifferent  guard,  suddenly  fell  upon  them 
as  they  were  dispersed;  and  killing  some,  and 
putting  the  rest  to  flight,  gained  the  quarter 
called  Jlchradina,  which  was  much  the  strong- 
est, and  had  suffered  the  least  from  the  enemy; 
for  Syracuse  is  an  assemblage,  as  it  were,  of 
towns.*    Finding  plenty  of  provisions  and  mo- 

•  There  were  four:  the  Isle,  or  the  citadel,  which 
was  between  the  two  ports ;  Achradina,  at  a  little  di»- 
taiice  from  the  citadel ;  Tyche,  so  called  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Fortune  ;  and  NeapoUs,  or  the  new  city.  T« 
these  some  eminent  authors  (and  Plutarch  is  of  th« 
number)  add  a  fifth,  which  they  call  EpipoUe. 
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ney  there,  he  did  not  give  up  the  acquisition, 
nor  return  into  the  citadel,  but  stood  upon  his 
defence  in  the  Achradina,  having  fortified  ^  it 
quite  round,  and  joined  it  by  new  vi^orks  to  the 
citadel.  Mago  and  Icetes  were  now  near  Cat- 
ana,  when  a  horseman  despatched  from  Syra- 
cuse, brought  them  tidings  that  the  Achradina 
was  taken,  which  struck  them  with  such  sur- 
prise that  they  returned  in  great  hurry,  having 
neithjr  taken  the  place  which  they  went  a- 
gainst,  nor  kept  that  which  they  had  before. 

Perhaps  prudence  and  valour  have  as  much 
right  as  fortune  to  lay  claim  to  these  successes; 
but  the  event  that  next  ensued,  is  wholly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  favour  of  fortune.  The  corps 
of  Corinthians  that  were  at  Thurium,  dreading 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hanno,  observed  their  motions,  and 
finding  at  the  same  time  that  the  sea  for  many 
days  was  stormy  and  tempestuous,  determined 
to  march  through  the  country  of  the  Brutians: 
and  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force,  they 
made  good  their  passage  through  the  territories 
of  the  barbarians,  and  came  down  to  Rhegium, 
the  sea  still  continuing  rough  as  before. 

The  Carthaginian  admiral,  not  expecting  the 
Corinthians  would  venture  out,  thought  it  was 
in  vain  to  sit  still;  and  having  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  had  invented  one  of  the  finest  strat- 
agems in  the  world,  ordered  the  mariners  to 
crown  themselves  with  garlands,  and  to  dress 
up  the  galleys,  with  Grecian  and  Phoanician 
bucklers,  and  thus  equipped,  he  sailed  to  Sy- 
racuse. When  he  came  near  the  citadel,  he  hail- 
ed it  with  loud  huzzas  and  expressions  of  tri- 
umph, declaring  that  he  was  just  come  from 
beating  the  Corinthian  succours,  whom  he  had 
met  with  at  sea,  as  they  were  endeavouring  at 
a  passage.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  strike 
terror  into  the  besieged.  While  he  was  acting 
this  part,  the  Corinthians  got  down  to  Rhegi- 
um, and  as  the  coast  was  clear,  and  the  wind, 
falling  as  it  were  miraculously,  promised  smooth 
water  and  a  safe  voyage,  they  immediately 
went  aboard  such  barks  and  fishing  boats  as 
they  could  find,  and  passed  over  into  Sicily 
with  so  much  safety  and  in  such  a  dead  calm, 
that  they  even  drew  the  horses  by  the  reins, 
swimming  by  the  side  of  the  vessels. 

When  they  were  all  landed  and  had  joined 
Timoleon,  he  soon  took  Messana;*  and  from 
thence  he  marched  in  good  order  to  Syracuse, 
depending  more  upon  his  good  fortune,  than 
his  forces,  for  he  had  not  above  four  thousand 
men  with  him.  On  the  first  news  of  his  ap- 
proach, Mago  was  greatly  perplexed  and  a- 
larmed,  and  his  suspicions  were  increased  on 
the  following  occasions.  The  marshes  about 
Syracuse,!  which  receive  a  great  deal  of  fresh 
water  from  the  springs,  and  from  the  lakes  and 
rivers  that  discharge  themselves  there  into  the 
sea,  have  such  abundance  of  eels,  that  there  is 
always  plenty  for  those  that  choose  to  fish  for 
them.  The  common  soldiers  of  both  sides 
amused  themselves  promiscuously   with  that 


*  Mersana,  in  the  ancient  Sicilian  pronunciation  ; 
now  Messina. 

f  There  is  one  morass  that  is  called  Lysimelia,  and 
another  called  Sjfraco.  From  this  last  the  city  took 
its  name.  These  morasses  make  the  air  of  Syracuse 
rery  unwholesome. 


sport,  at  their  vacant  hours,  and  upon  any  ceo> 
sation  of  arms.  As  they  were  all  Greeks  and 
had  no  pretence  for  any  private  animosity  a- 
gainst  each  other,  they  fought  boldly  when 
they  met  in  battle,  and  in  time  of  truce  they 
mixed  together,  and  conversed  familiarly.  Bu- 
sied at  one  of  these  times  in  their  common  di- 
versions of  fishing,  they  fell  into  discourse,  and 
expressed  their  admiration  of  the  convenience 
of  the  sea,  and  the  situation  of  the  adjacent 
places.  Whereupon  one  of  the  Corinthian 
soldiers  thus  addressed  those  that  served  un- 
der Icetes:  "And  can  you  who  are  Greeks 
readily  consent  to  reduce  this  city,  so  spacious 
in  itself,  and  blessed  with  so  many  advantages, 
into  the  power  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  bring 
the  Carthaginians,  the  most  deceitful  and 
bloody  of  them  all,  into  our  neighbourhood; 
when  you  ought  to  wish  that  between  them 
and  Greece  there  were  many  Sicilies;  or  can 
you  think  that  they  have  brought  an  armed 
force  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  braved  the  hazards  of  war, 
purely  to  erect  a  principality  for  Icetes;  who, 
if  he  had  had  the  prudence  which  becomes  a 
general,  would  never  have  driven  out  his  found 
ers,  to  call  into  his  country  the  worst  of  hia 
enemies,  when  he  might  have  obtained  of  the 
Corinthians  and  Timoleon  any  proper  degree 
of  honour  and  power." 

The  soldiers  that  were  in  pay  with  Icetes,  re- 
peating their  discourses  often  in  their  camp, 
gave  Mago,  who  had  long  wanted  a  pretence  to 
be  gone,  room  to  suspect  that  he  was  betrayed. 
And  though  Icetes  entreated  him  to  stay,  and 
remonstrated  upon  their  great  superiority  to 
the  enemy,  yet  he  weighed  anchor  and  sailed 
back  to  Africa,  shamefully  and  unaccountably 
suffering  Sicily  to  slip  out  of  his  hands. 

Next  day,  Timoleon  drew  up  his  army  in  or- 
der of  battle  before  the  place;  but  when  he 
and  his  Corinthians  were  told  that  Mago  waa 
fled,  and  saw  the  harbour  empty,  they  could 
not  forbear  laughing  at  his  cowardice;  and  by 
way  of  mockery,  they  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made  about  the  city,  promising  a  reward  to 
any  one  that  could  give  information  where  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  was  gone  to  hide  itself. 
Icetes,  however,  had  still  the  spirit  to  stand  a 
farther  shock,  and  would  not  let  go  his  hold, 
but  vigorously  defended  those  quarters  of  the 
city  which  he  occupied,  and  which  appeared 
almost  impregnable.  Timoleon,  therefore,  di- 
vided his  forces  into  three  parts;  and  himself 
with  one  of  them  made  his  attack  by  the  river 
of  Anapus,  where  he  was  hkely  to  meet  with 
the  warmest  reception;  commanding  the  sec- 
ond, which  was  under  Isias  the  Corinthian, 
to  begin  their  operations  from  the  Achradina^ 
while  Dinarchus  and  Demaretus,  who  brought 
the  last  reinforcement  from  Corinth,  should 
attempt  the  £pipoZa3;  so  that  several  impres- 
sions being  made  at  the  same  time  and  on 
every  side,  the  soldiers  of  Icetes  were  over- 
powered and  put  tofiight.  Now,  that  the  city 
was  taken  by  assault,  and  suddenly  reduced, 
upon  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  we  may  justly 
impute  to  the  bravery  of  the  troops  and  the 
ability  of  their  general;  but  that  not  one  Co- 
rinthian was  either  killed  or  wounded,  the 
fortune  of  Timoleon  claims  entirely  to  herself, 
willing,  as  she  seems,  to  maintain  a  dispute 
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with  his  valour,  and  those  who  read  his  story, 
may  rather  admire  his  happy  success,  than  the 
merit  of  his  actions.  The  fame  of  this  great 
achievement  soon  overspread  not  only  Sicily 
and  Italy,  but  in  a  few  days  it  resounded 
through  Greece  :  so  that  the  city  of  Corinth, 
which  was  in  some  doubt  whether  its  fleet  was 
arrived  in  Sicily,  was  informed  by  the  same 
messengers,  that  its  forces  had  made  good  their 
passage  and  were  victorious.  So  well  did 
their  affairs  prosper,  and  so  much  lustre  did 
fortune  add  to  the  gallantry  of  their  exploits, 
by  the  speediness  of  their  execution. 

Timoleon,  thus  master  of  the  citadel,  did 
not  proceed  like  Dion,  or  spare  the  place  for  its 
beauty  and  maguificence  ;  but  guarding  against 
the  suspicions  which  first  slandered,  and  then 
destroyed  that  great  man,  he  ordered  the  pub- 
lic crier  to  give  notice,  "  That  all  the  Syracu- 
Bans  who  were  willing  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
work,  should  come  with  proper  instruments  to 
destroy  the  bulwarks  of  tyranny."  Hereupon 
they  came  out  one  and  all,  considering  that 
proclamation  and  that  day  as  the  surest  com- 
mencement of  iheir  liberty  ;  and  they  not  only 
demoUshed  the  citadel,  but  levelled  with  the 
ground  both  the  palaces  and  the  monuments 
of  the  tyrants.  Having  soon  cleared  the  place, 
he  built  a  common  hall  there  for  the  seat  of  ju- 
dicature, at  once  to  gratify  the  citizens,  and 
to  shew  that  a  popular  government  should  be 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  tjTanny. 

The  city  thus  taken  was  found  comparatively 
destitute  of  inhabitants.  Many  had  been  slain 
in  the  wars  and  intestine  broils,  and  many 
more  had  fled  from  the  rage  of  the  tyrants. — 
Nay,  so  little  frequented  was  the  market-place 
of  Syracuse,  that  it  produced  grass  enough  for 
the  horses  to  pasture  upon,  and  for  the  grooms 
to  repose  themselves  by  them.  The  other 
cities,  except  a  verj-  few,  were  entire  deserts, 
full  of  deer  and  wild  boars,  and  such  as  had 
leisure  for  it  often  hunted  them  in  the  suburbs 
and  about  the  walls  ;  while  none  of  those  that 
had  possessed  themselves  of  castles  apd  strong 
holds  could  be  persuaded  to  quit  them,  or  come 
down  into  the  city,  for  they  looked  with  hatred 
and  horror  upon  the  tribunals  and  other  se^ts  of 
government,  as  so  many  nurseries  of  tyrants. 
Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans,  therefore, 
thought  proper  to  write  to  the  Corinthians,  to 
send  them  a  good  number  from  Greece  to  peo- 
ple Syracuse,  because  the  land  must  other- 
wise lie  uncultivated,  and  because  they  expect- 
ed a  more  formidable  war  from  Africa,  being 
informed  that  Mage  had  killed  himself,  and  that 
the  Carthaginians,  provoked  at  his  bad  conduct 
in  the  ex{>edition,  had  crucified  his  body,  and 
were  collecting  great  forces  for  the  invasion 
of  Sicily  the  ensuing  summer. 

These  letters  of  Timoleon  being  delivered, 
the  Syracusan  ambassadors  attended  at  the 
same  time,  and  begged  of  the  Corinthians  to 
take  their  city  into  their  protection,  and  to  be- 
come founders  of  it  anew.  They  did  not, 
however,  hastily  seize  that  advantage,  or  ap- 
propriate the  city  to  themselves,  but  first  sent 
to  the  sacred  games  and  the  other  great  assem- 
blies of  Greece,  and  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made  by  their  heralds,  "  That  the  Corin- 
thians having  abolished  arbitary  power  ih  Sy- 
racuse, and  expelled   the   tyrant,  invit«d  all 


SvTacusans  and  other  Sicilians  to  people  that 
city,  where  they  should  enjoy  their  liberties 
and  privileges,  and  have  the  lands  divided  by 
equal  lots  among  them."  Then  they  sent  en- 
voys into  Asia  and  the  islands,  where  they 
were  told  the  greatest  part  of  the  fugitives 
were  dispersed,  to  exhort  them  all  to  come 
to  Corinth,  where  they  should  be  provided 
with  vessels,  commanders,  and  a  convoy  at 
the  exjjence  of  the  Corinthians,  to  conduct 
them  safe  to  Syracuse.  Their  intentions  thus 
published,  the  Corinthians  enjoyed  the  justejt 
praise  and  the  most  distinguished  glory,  hav- 
ing delivered  a  Grecian  city  from  tyrants, 
saved  it  from  the  barbarians,  and  restored  the 
citizens  to  their  country.  But  the  persona 
who  met  on  this  occasion  at  Corinth,  not  being 
a  sufficient  number  desired  that  they  might 
take  others  along  with  them  from  Corinth  and 
the  rest  of  Greece,  as  new  colonists  ;  by  which 
means  having  made  up  their  number  full  ten 
thousand,  they  sailed  to  Syracuse.  By  this 
time  great  multitudes  from  Italy  and  Sicily 
had  flocked  in  to  Timoleon;  who,  finding  their 
number,  as  Athanis  reports,  amount  to  sixty 
thousand,  freely  divided  the  lands  among  them, 
but  sold  the  houses  for  a  thousand  talents.  By 
this  contrivance  he  both  left  it  in  the  power  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  to  redeem  their  own, 
and  took  occasion  also  to  raise  a  stock  for  the 
community,  who  had  been  so  poor  in  all  re- 
spects, and  so  little  able  to  furnish  the  sup- 
pUes  for  the  war,  that  they  had  sold  the  very 
statues,  after  having  formed  a  judicial  pro- 
cess against  each,  and  passed  sentence  upon 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  criminals. 
On  this  occasion,  we  are  told,  they  spared 
one  statue,  when  all  the  rest  were  condemned, 
namely,  that  of  Gelon,  one  of  their  ancient 
kings,  in  honour  of  the  man,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  victory*  which  he  gained  over  the  Car- 
thaginians at  Himera. 

Syracuse  being  thus  revived,  and  replenished 
with  such  a  number  of  inhabitants  who  flocked 
to  it  from  all  quarters,  Timoleon  was  desirous 
to  bestow  the  blessing  of  liberty  on  the  other 
cities  also,  and  once  for  all  to  extirpate  arbi- 
trarj'  government  out  of  Sicily.  For  this  pur- 
pose, iviHrching  into  the  territories  of  the  petty 
tyrants,  he  compelled  Icetes  to  quit  the  inter- 
ests of  Carthage,  to  agree  to  demolish  his  cas- 
tles, and  to  Uve  among  the  Leontines  as  a  pri- 
vate person.  Leptines,  also,  prince  of  Apol- 
lonia  and  several  other  little  towns,  finding 
himself  in  danger  of  being  taken,  surrendered, 
and  had  his  life  granted  him,  but  was  sent  to 
Corinth  :  for  Timoleon  looked  upon  it  as  a 
glorious  thing,  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  should 
be  forced  to  live  as  exiles  in  the  city  which  had 
colonized  that  island,  and  should  be  seen,  by 
the  Greeks,  in  such  an  abject  condition. 

After  this,  he  returned  to  Syracuse  to  settle 
the  civil  government,  and  establish  the  most 
important   and    necessary  laws,t   along  with 

*  He  defeated  Hamilcar,  ■who  landed  in  Sicily,  with 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  in  the  second  year  of  tht 
seventy-fifth  Olympiad. 

t  Amon^  other  wise  institutions,  he  appointed  a 
chief  magistrate  to  be  chosen  yearly,  whom  the  Syra- 
cusans called  the  ^imphipolas  of  Jupiter  Olympius; 
thus  giving  him  a  kind  of  sacied  character.  The  first 
Jimpkipolus  was  Commenes.  Hence  arose  the  custom 
amca§  the  S)Tacusaiii  to  complete  their  yeari  by  tha 
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Cephalus  and  Dinarchu3,  lawgivers  sent  from 
Corinth.  In  the  meanwh'  e,  willing  that  the 
mercenaries  should  reap  some  advantage  from 
the  enemy's  country,  and  be  kept  from  inac- 
tion, he  sent  Dinarchus  and  Demaretus  into 
the  Carthaginian  province.  These  drew  seve- 
ral cities  from  the  Punic  interest,  and  not  only 
lived  in  abundance  themselves,  but  also  raised 
money,  from  the  plunder,  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  While  these  matters  were  transacting, 
the  Carthaginians  arrived  at  Lilybaeum,  with 
seventy  thousand  land  forces,  two  hundred 
galleys,  and  a  thousand  other  vessels,  which 
carried  machines  of  war,  chariots,  vast  quanti- 
ties of  provisions,  and  all  other  storesj  as  if 
they  were  now  determined  not  to  carry  on  the 
war  by  piecemeal,  but  to  drive  the  Greeks  en- 
tirely out  of  Sicily.  For  their  force  was  suffi- 
cient to  effect  this,  even  if  the  Sicilians  had 
been  united,  and  much  more  so,  harassed  as 
they  were  with  mutual  animosities.  When 
the  Carthaginians,  therefore,  found  that  the 
Sicilian  territories  were  laid  waste,  they 
marched,  under  the  command  of  Asdrubal 
and  Hamilcar,  in  great  fury,  against  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

Information  of  this  being  brought  directly  to 
Syracuse,  the  inhabitants  were  struck  with 
Buch  terror  by  that  prodigious  armament,  that 
scarce  three  thousand,  out  of  ten  times  that 
number,  took  up  arms  and  ventured  to  follow 
Timoleon.  The  mercenaries  were  in  number 
four  thousand,  and  of  them  about  a  thousand 
gave  way  to  their  fears,  when  upon  their 
march,  and  turned  back,  crying  out,  "That 
Timoleon  must  be  mad  or  in  his  dotage,  to  go 
against  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
with  only  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand 
horse,  and  to  draw  his  handful  of  men,  too, 
eight  days'  march  from  Syracuse;  by  which 
means  there  could  be  no  refuge  for  those  that 
fled,  nor  burial  for  those  that  fell  in  battle." 

Timoleon  considered  it  as  an  advantage, 
that  these  cowards  discovered  themselves  be- 
fore the  engagement;  and  having  encouraged 
the  rest,  he  led  them  hastily  to  the  banks  of 
the  Crimesus,  ^vhere  he  was  told  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  drawn  together.  But  as  he  was  as- 
cending a  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  all  their  vast  forces  would  be  in 
•ight,  he  met  some  mules  loaded  with  parsley; 
and  his  men  took  it  into  their  heads  that  it 
was  a  bad  omen,  because  we  usually  crown 
the  sepulchres  with  parsley,  and  thence  the 
proverb  with  respect  to  one  that  is  dangerously 
ill,  Such  a  cni  has  need  of  nothing  but  pars- 
ley. To  deliver  them  from  this  superstition 
and  to  remove  the  panic,  Timoleon  ordered 
the  troops  to  halt,  and  making  a  speech  suita- 
ble to  the  occasion,  observed  among  other 
things,  "  That  crowns  were  brought  them  be- 
fore the  victory,  and  offered  themselves  of 
their  own  accord."  For  the  Corinthians,  from 
all  antiquity,  having  looked  upon  a  wreath  of 
parsley  as  sacred,  crowned  the  victors  with  it 
at  the  Islhmean  games:  in  Timoleon's  time  it 
was  still  in  use  at  those  games,  as  it  is  now  at 

respective  governments  of  those  magistrates ;  which 
custom  continued  in  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that 
is,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  above  three  hun'dred  years 
after  the  office  of  ^mpKipoltiS  was  first  introduced. 
Diodor,  SictU.  1.  xvi.  c.  12. 


the  Nemean,  and  it  is  but  lately  that  the  pine 
branch  has  taken  its  place.  The  general  hav- 
ing addressed  his  army  as  we  have  said,  took 
a  chaplet  of  parsley,  and  crov/ned  himself 
with  it  first,  and  then  his  officers  and  the  com- 
mon soldiers  did  the  same.  At  that  instant 
the  soothsayers  observing  two  eagles  flying  to- 
wards them,  one  of  which  bore  a  serpent 
which  he  had  pierced  through  with  his  talons, 
while  the  other  advanced  with  a  loud  and  ani- 
mating noise,  pointed  them  out  to  the  army, 
who  all  betook  themselves  to  prayer  and  invo- 
cation of  the  gods. 

The  summer  was  now  begun,  and  the  end 
of  the  month  Thargelion  brought  on  the  sol- 
stice; the  river  then  sending  up  a  thick  mist, 
the  field  was  covered  with  it  at  first,  so  that 
nothing  in  the  enemy's  camp  was  discernible, 
only  an  inarticulate  and  confused  noise  which 
reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  shewed  that  a 
great  army  lay  at  some  distance.  But  when 
the  Corinthians  had  reached  the  top,  and  laid 
down  their  shields  to  take  breath,  the  sun  had 
raised  the  vapours  higher,  so  that  the  fog  being 
collected  upon  the  summits,  covered  them 
only,  while  the  places  below  were  all  visible. 
The  river  Crimesus  appeared  clearly,  and  the 
enemy  were  seen  crossing  it,  first  with  chariots 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  formidably  provided 
for  the  combat;  behind  which  there  marched  tea 
thousand  men  with  white  bucklers.  These  they 
conjectured  to  be  Carthaginians,  by  the  bright- 
ness of  their  armour,  and  the  slowness  and  good 
order  in  which  they  moved.  They  were  follow- 
ed by  the  troops  of  other  nations,  who  advanc- 
ed in  a  confused  and  tumultuous  manner. 

Timoleon  observing  that  the  river  put  it  in 
his  power  to  engage  with  what  number  of  the 
enemy  he  pleased,  bade  his  men  take  notice, 
how  the  main  body  was  divided  by  the  stream, 
part  having  already  got  over  and  part  preparing 
to  pass  it;  and  ordered  Demaretus  with  the 
cavalry  to  attack  the  Carthaginians  and  put 
them  in  confusion,  before  they  had  time  to 
range  themselves  in  order  of  battle.  Then  he 
himself  descending  into  the  plain  with  the  in- 
fantry, formed  the  wings  out  of  other  Sicilians, 
intcimingling  a  few  strangers  with  them;  but 
the  natives  of  Syracuse  and  the  most  warlike 
of  the  mercenaries  he  placed  about  himself  in 
the  centre,  and  stopped  a  while  to  see  the 
success  of  the  horse.  When  he  saw  that  they 
could  not  come  up  to  grapple  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  reason  of  the  chariots  that  ran  to 
and  fro  before  their  army,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  often  to  wheel  about  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  having  their  ranks  broken,  and  then  to 
rally  again  and  return  to  the  charge,  sometimes 
here,  sometimes  there,  he  took  his  buckler  and 
called  to  the  foot  to  follow  him,  and  be  of  good 
courage,  with  an  accent  that  seemed  more  than 
human,  so  much  was  it  above  his  usual  pitch  j 
whether  it  was  exalted  by  his  ardour  and  en- 
thusiasm, or  whether  (as  many  were  of  opi- 
nion) the  voice  of  some  god  was  joined  to  his. 
His  troops  answering  him  with  a  loud  shout, 
and  pressing  him  to  lead  them  on  without  de- 
lay, he  sent  orders  to  the  cavalry  to  get  beyond 
the  line  of  chariots,  and  take  the  enemy  in 
flank,  while  himself  thickening  his  first  ranks, 
so  as  to  join  buckler  to  buckler,  and  causing 
the  trumpet  to  sound,  bore  down  upon  the 
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Carthaginians  They  sustained  the  first  shock 
with  great  spirit,  for  being  fortified  with  breast- 
plates ov  iron  and  helmets  of  brasu,  and  cover- 
ing themselves  with  large  shields,  they  could 
easily  repel  the  spesrs  and  javelins.  But  when 
the  business  came  to  a  decision  by  the  sword, 
where  art  is  no  less  requisite  than  strength,  all 
on  a  sudden  there  broke  out  dreadful  thunders 
from  the  mountains,  mingled  with  long  trails 
of  lightning;  after  which  the  black  clouds  de- 
scending from  the  tops  of  the  hills,  fell  upon  the 
two  armies  in  a  storm  of  wind,  rain  and  hail. 
The  tempest  was  on  the  backs  of  the  Greeks, 
but  beat  upon  the  faces  of  the  barbarians,  and  al- 
most blinded  them  with  the  stormy  showers  and 
the  fire  continually  streaming  from  the  clouds. 
These  things  very  much  distressed  the  bar- 
barians, particularly  such  of  them  as  were  not 
veterans.  The  greatest  inconvenience  seems 
to  have  been  the  roaring  of  the  thunder,  and 
the  clattering  of  the  rain  and  hail  upon  their 
urms,  which  hindered  them  from  hearing  the 
orders  of  their  officers.  Besides,  the  Cartha- 
ginians not  being  light  but  heavy-armed,  as  I 
■aid,  the  dirt  was  troublesome  to  them ;  and,  as 
the  bosoms  of  their  tunics  were  filled  with  wa- 
ter, they  were  very  unwieldy  in  the  combat,  so 
that  the  Greeks  could  overturn  them  with  ease; 
and  when  they  were  down,  it  was  impossible 
for  them,  encumbered  as  they  were  with  arms, 
to  get  out  of  the  mire.  For  the  river  Crimesus, 
Bwoln  partly  with  the  rains,  and  partly  having 
its  course  slopped  by  the  vast  numbers  that 
crossed  it,  had  overflowed  its  banks.  The  ad- 
jacent field,  having  many  cavities  and  low 
places  in  it,  was  filled  with  water  which  set- 
tlea  there,  and  the  Carthaginians  falling  into 
them,  could  not  disengage  themselves  without 
extreme  difficulty.  In  short,  the  storm  continu- 
ing to  beat  upon  them  with  great  violence,  and 
the  Greeks  having  cut  to  pieces  four  hundred 
men  who  composed  their  first  ranks,  their  whole 
body  was  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  were 
overtaken  in  the  field,  and  put  to  the  sword; 
many  took  the  river,  and  justling  with  those 
that  were  yet  passing  it,  were  carried  down 
and  drowned.  The  major  part,  who  endeav- 
oured to  gain  the  hills,  were  stopped  by  the 
light-armed  soldiers,  and  slain.  Among  the  ten 
thousand  that  were  killed,  it  is  said  there  were 
three  thousand  natives  of  Carthage;  a  heavy 
loss  to  that  city:  for  none  of  its  citizens  were 
superior  to  these,  either  in  birth,  fortune  or 
character,  nor  have  we  any  account  that  so 
many  Carthaginians  ever  fell  before  in  one  bat- 
tle; but  as  they  mostly  made  use  of  Lybians, 
Spaniards,  and  Numidians,  in  their  wars,  if 
they  lost  a  victory,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
blood  of  strangeri. 

The  Greeks  discovered  by  the  spoils  the 
quality  of  the  killed.  Those  that  stripped  the 
dead  set  no  value  upon  brass  or  iron,  such  was 
the  abundance  of  silver  and  gold;  for  they  pass- 
ed the  river,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  camp  and  baggage.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
were  clandestinely  sold  by  the  soldiers,  but 
five  thousand  were  delivered  in,  upon  the  public 
account,  and  two  hundred  chariots  also  were 
taken.  The  tent  of  Timoleon  afforded  the  most 
beautiful  aind  magnificent  spectacle.  In  it  were 
piled  all  manner  of  spoils,  among  which  a 
thousand  breast-plates  of  exquisite  workman- 


ship, and  ten  thousand  bucklers,  were  exposed 
to  view.  As  there  was  but  a  small  number  ta 
collect  the  spoils  of  such  a  multitude,  and  they 
found  such  immense  riches,  it  was  the  third 
day  after  the  battle  before  they  could  erect  the 
trophy.  With  the  first  news  of  the  victory, 
Timoleon  sent  to  Corinth  the  handsomest 
of  the  arms  he  had  taken,  desirous  that  the 
world  might  admire  and  emulate  his  native 
city,  when  they  saw  the  fairest  temples  adorn- 
ed, not  with  Greciar  spoils,  nor  with  the  un- 
pleasing  monuments  o/  kindred  blood  and  do- 
mestic ruin,  but  with  the  spoils  of  barbarians, 
which  bore  this  honourable  inscription,  declar 
ing  the  justice  as  well  as  valour  of  the  con 
querors:  "That  the  people  of  Corinth,  and 
Timoleon  their  general,  having  delivered  the 
Greeks  who  dwelt  in  Sicily  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian yoke,  made  tliis  offering,  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgement  to  the  gods." 

After  this,  Timoleon  left  the  mercenaries  to 
lay  waste  the  Carthaginian  province,  and  re- 
turned to  Syracuse.  By  an  edict  published 
there,  he  banished  from  Sicily  the  thousand 
hired  soldiers,  who  deserted  him  before  the 
battle,  and  obliged  them  to  quit  Syracuse  be- 
fore the  sun  set.  These  wretches  passed  over 
into  Italy,  where  they  were  treacherously  slain 
by  the  Brutians.  Such  was  the  vengeance 
which  heaven  took  of  their  perfidiousness. 

Nevertheless,  Mamercus,  prince  of  Catana, 
and  Icetes,  either  moved  with  envy  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Timoleon,  or  dreading  him  as  an  impla- 
cable enemy  who  thought  no  faith  was  to  be 
kept  with  tyrants,  entered  into  league  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  desired  them  to  send  a  new 
army  and  general,  if  they  were  not  willing  to 
lose  Sicily  entirely.  Hereupon,  Gisco  came 
with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  and  a  body  of 
Greeks  whom  he  had  taken  into  pay.  The 
Carthaginians  had  not  employed  any  Greeks 
before,  but  now  they  considered  them  as  the 
bravest  and  most  invincible  of  men. 

On  this  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of  Messe- 
na,  rising  with  one  consent,  slew  four  hundred 
of  the  foreign  soldiers,  whom  Timoleon  had 
sent  to  their  assistance ;  and  within  the  depen- 
dencies of  Carthage,  the  mercenaries,  com- 
manded by  Euthymus  the  Leucadian,  were  cut 
off  by  an  ambush  at  a  place  called  Hierae.* 
Hence  the  good  fortune  of  Timoleon  became 
still  more  famous:  for  these  were  some  of  the 
men  who  with  Philodemus  of  Phocis  and  Ono- 
marchus,  had  broken  into  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  and  were  partakers  with  them  in  the 
sacrilege  .f  Shunned  as  execrable  on  this  ac« 
count,  they  wandered  about  Peloponnesus 
where  Timoleon,  being  in  great  want  of  mei^ 

*  We  do  not  find  there  was  any  place  in  Sioilv  caUek 
Hierte :  in  all  probability,  therefore,  it  should  De  reai 
Hiettc;  for  Stephanus  de  Urbib.  mentions  a  castle  iu 
Sicily  of  that  name. 

t  The  sacred  war  commenced  on  this  occasion.  The 
^mphictyona  having  condemned  the  people  of  Phocit 
in  a  heavy  fine,  for  plundering  the  country  of  Cyrrha, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  that  people  beings 
unable  to  pay  it,  their  whole  country  was  judged  for- 
feited to  that  god.  Hereupon  Philomelus  not  Philo- 
demus, called  the  people  together,  and  advised  them 
to  seize  the  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  to  ena 
ble  them  to  hire  forces  to  defend  themselves.  Thii 
brought  on  a  war  that  lasted  six  years,  in  the  course 
of  w-nich  most  of  the  sacrilegious  persons  perbhtd 
miserable. 
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took  them  into  pay.  When  they  came  into 
Sicily,  they  were  victorious  in  all  the  battles 
where  he  commanded  in  person;  but  after  the 
great  struggles  of  the  war  were  over,  being 
■ent  upon  service  where  succours  were  requir- 
ed, they  perished  by  little  and  little.  Herein 
avenging  justice  seems  to  have  been  willing  to 
make  use  of  the  prosperity  of  Timoleon  as  an 
apology  for  its  delay,  taking  care,  as  it  did, 
that  no  harm  might  happen  to  the  good,  from 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked 5  insomuch  that 
the  favour  of  the  gods,  to  that  great  man,  was 
ao  less  discerned  and  admired  in  his  very  loss- 
es than  in  his  greatest  success. 

Upon  any  of  these  little  advantages,  the  ty- 
rants took  occasion  to  ridicule  the  Syracusans; 
at  which  they  were  highly  incensed.  Mamer- 
cus,  for  instance,  who  valued  himself  on  his 
poems  and  tragedies,  talked  in  a  pompous  man- 
ner of  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  mer- 
cenaries, and  ordered  this  insolent  inscription 
to  be  put  upon  the  shields  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  gods. 

These  shields,*  with  gold  and  ivory  gay. 
To  our  plain  bucklers  lost  the  day. 

Afterwards,  when  Timoleon  was  laying  siege 
to  Calauria,  Icetes  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  inroad  into  the  territories  of  Syracuse, 
where  he  met  with  considerable  booty;  and 
having  made  great  havoc,  he  marched  back  by 
Calauria  itself,  in  contempt  of  Timoleon  and 
the  Klpt^iler  0\rce  he  had  with  him.  Timoleon 
suffered  hira  to  pass,  and  then  followed  him 
with  his  cavalry  and  Ught-armed  foot.  When 
Icetes  saw  he  was  pursued,  he  crossed  the 
Damyrias,t  and  stood  in  a  posture  to  receive 
the  enemy  on  the  other  side.  What  embold- 
ened him  to  do  this,  was  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage,  and  the  steepness  of  the  banks  on  both 
sides.  But  a  strange  dispute  of  jealousy  and 
honour,  which  arose  among  the  officers  of  Ti- 
moleon, awhile  delayed  the  combat:  for  there 
was  not  one  that  was  willing  to  go  after  anoth- 
er, but  every  man  wanted  to  be  foremost  in  the 
attack;  so  that  their  fording  was  likely  to  be 
very  tumultuous  and  disorderly  by  their  just- 
ling  each  other,  and  pressing  to  get  before. 
To  remedy  this,  Timoleon  ordered  them  to  de- 
cide the  matter  by  lot,  and  that  each  for  this 
purpose  should  give  him  his  ring.  He  took  the 
rings  and  shook  them  in  the  skirt  of  his  robe, 
and  the  first  that  came  up,  happening  to  have  a 
trophy  for  the  seal,  the  young  officers  received 
it  with  joy,  and  crying  out,  that  they  would  not 
wait  for  any  ether  lot,  made  their  way  as  fast 
as  possible  through  the  river,  and  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  who,  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  soon 
took  to  flight,  throwing  away  their  arms,  and 
leaving  a  thousand  of  their  men  dead  upon  the 
■pot. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Timoleon  marched 
Into  the  territory  of  the  Leontines,  where  he 
took  Icetes  alive;  and  his  son  Eupolemus,  and 
Eutbymus,  his  general  of  horse,  were  brought 
to  him  bound  by  the  soldiers.  Icetes  and  his 
■on  were  capitally  punished,  as  tyrants  and 
traitors  to  their  country.  Nor  did  Euthymus 
Ind  mercy,  though  remarkably  brave  and  bold 
m  action,  because  he  was  accused  of  a  severe 

*  They  were  shields  that  had  beeu  taken  out  of  the 
Umple  at  Delphi. 
t  Or  the  Lymyriaj. 


sarcasm  against  the  Corinthians.  He  had  saifl, 
it  seems,  in  a  speech  he  made  to  the  Leontines, 
upon  the  Corinthians  taking  the  field,  "  That 
it  was  no  formidable  matter,  if  the  Corinthian 
dames  were  gone  out  to  take  the  air."  Thua 
the  generality  of  men  are  more  apt  to  resent  a 
contemptuous  word  than  an  unjust  action,  and 
can  bear  any  other  injury  better  than  disgrace. 
Every  hostile  deed  is  imputed  to  the  necessity 
of  war,  but  satirical  and  censorious  expres- 
sions are  considered  as  the  effects  of  hatred  or 
malignity. 

When  Timoleon  was  returned,  the  Syracu- 
sans brought  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Icetes 
to  a  public  trial,  who,  being  there  condemned 
to  die,  were  executed  accordingly.  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  exceptionable  part  of  Timoleon's 
conduct;  for,  if  he  had  interposed,  the  women 
would  not  have  suffered.  But  he  appears  to 
have  connived  at  it,  and  given  them  up  to  the 
resentment  of  the  people,  who  were  willing  to 
make  some  satisfaction  to  the  manes  of  Dion, 
who  expelled  Dionysius.  For  Icetes  was  the 
man  who  threw  Arete  the  wife  of  Dion,  his 
sister  Aristomache,  and  his  son,  who  was  yet 
a  child,  alive  into  the  sea;  as  we  have  related 
in  the  Life  of  Dion.* 

Timoleon  then  marched  to  Catana  against 
Mamercus,  who  waited  for  him  in  order  of 
battle  upon  the  banks  of  the  Abolus.f  Ma 
mercus  was  defeated,  and  put  to  flight,  with  the 
loss  of  above  two  thousand  men,  no  small  part 
of  which  consisted  of  the  Punic  su«;ours  fteni 
by  Gisco.  Hereupon  the  Carthaginians  desired 
him  to  grant  them  peace;  which  he  did  on  the 
following  conditions:  "That  they  should  hold 
only  the  lands  within  the  Lycus;J  that  they 
should  permit  all  who  desired  it,  to  remove  out 
of  their  province,  with  their  families  and  goods, 
and  to  settle  at  Syracuse;  and  that  they  should 
renounce  all  friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
tyrants."  Mamercus,  reduced  by  this  treaty 
to  despair,  set  sail  for  Italy,  with  an  intent  to 
bring  the  Lucanians  against  Timoleon  and  the 
Syracusans.  But,  instead  of  that,  the  crews 
tacking  about  with  the  galleys,  and  returning 
to  Sicily,  delivered  up  Catana  to  Timoleon; 
which  obliged  Mamercus  to  take  refuge  at 
Messena,  with  Hippo,  prince  of  that  city. 
Timoleon  coming  upon  them,  and  investing 
the  place  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hippo  got  on 
board  a  ship,  and  attempted  to  make  his  es- 
cape, but  was  taken  by  the  Messenians  them- 
selves; who  exposed  him  in  the  theatre;  and 
calling  their  children  out  of  the  schools,  as  to 
the  finest  spectacle  in  the  world,  the  punish- 
ment of  a  tyrant,  they  first  scourged  him,  and 
then  put  him  to  death. 

*  From  this  passage,  and  another  before,  it  seems 
as  if  the  Life  of  Dion  was  written  before  this.  And 
yet,  in  the  Life  of  Dion,  Plutarch  speaks  as  if  this  was 
written  first.  For  there  he  says,  »is  we  have  ivritten 
in  the  Life  of  Timoleon.  In  one  of  them,  therefore, 
if  not  in  00th,  those  references  must  have  been  made 
by  the  Librarians,  according  to  the  different  order  in 
which  these  lives  were  placed. 

f  Ptolemy  and  others  call  this  river  Alabui,  AUxhis. 
or  Alabon.  It  is  near  Hybla,  between  Cataua  and 
Syracuse. 

}  Plutarch  probably  took  the  name  of  this  river  as  he 
found  it  in  Diodorus;  but  other  historians  call  it  tlie 
Halycus.  Indeed,  the  Carthaginians  might  possiblf 
give  it  the  orient?!  aspirate  na,  which  signifie*  D« 
more  than  the  particle  the. 
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Upon  this,  Mamercus  surrendered  himself  to 
Timoleon,  agreeing  to  take  his  trial  at  Syracuse, 
on  condition  that  Timoleon  himself  would  not 
be  his  accuser.  Being  conducted  to  Syracuse, 
and  brought  before  the  people,  he  attempted 
to  pronounce  an  oration  which  he  had  com- 
posed long  before  for  such  an  occasion;  but 
being  received  with  noise  and  clamour,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  assembly  were  determined  to 
■hew  him  no  favour.  He,  therefore,  threw  off 
his  upper  garment,  ran  through  the  theatre, 
and  dashed  hia  head  violently  against  one  of 
the  steps,  with  a  design  to  kill  himself;  but 
did  not  succeed  according  to  his  wish,  for  he 
was  taken  up  alive,  and  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  thieves  and  robbers. 

In  tliis  manner  did  Timoleon  extirpate  ty- 
ranny, and  put  a  period  to  their  wars.    He 
found  the  whole  island  turned  almost  wild  and 
savage  with  its  misfortunes,  so  that  its  very 
inhabitants  could   hardly  endure  it,  and   yet 
he  so  civilized  it  again,  and  rendered  it  so  de- 
sirable, that  strangers   came  to  settle  in  the 
country,  from  which  its  own  people  had  lately 
fled;  the  great  cities  of  Agrigentum  and  Gela, 
which  after  the  Athenian  war  had  been  sacked 
and  left  desolate  by  the  Carthaginians,  were 
now  peopled  again;  the  former  by  Megellus 
and   Pheristus   from  Elea,  and  the  latter  by 
Gorgus  from  the  isle  of  Ceos,  who  also  col- 
lected and  brought  with  him  some  of  the  old 
citizens.     Timoleon  not  only  assured  them  of 
his  protection,  and  of  peaceful  days  to  settle 
in,  after  the  tempests  of  such  a  war,  but  cor- 
dially entered  into  their  necessities,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  every  thing,  so  that  he  was 
even  beloved  by  them  as  if  he  had  been  their 
founder.     Nay,  to  that  degree  did  he  enjoy  the 
affections  of  the  Siciliains  in  general,  that  no 
war  seemed  concluded,  no  laws  enacted,  no 
lands   divided,  no  political  regulation   made, 
in  a  proper  manner,  except  it  was  revised  and 
touched   by  him:   he  was  the  master-builder 
who  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work,  and  be- 
Btow«d  upon  it  a  happy  elegance  and  perfec- 
tion.    Though  at  that  time  Greece  Doasted  a 
number   of  great   men,  whose   achievements 
were  highly  distinguished,  Timotheus  (for  in- 
stance) Agesilaus,  Pelopidos,  and  Epaminon- 
das,  the  last  of  whom  Timoleon  principally  vied 
with  in  the  course  of  glory,  yet  we  may  dis- 
cern  in   their   actions   a   certain  labour   and 
straining,  which  diminishes  their  lustre,  and 
some  of  them  have  afforded  room  for  censure, 
and  been  followed  with  repentance;  whereas 
there  is  not  one  action  of  Timoleon  (if  we  ex- 
cept the  extremities  he  proceeded  to  in  the 
case  of  his  brother)  to  which  we  may  not,  with 
Timxus,  apply  that  passage  of  Sophocles, 

What  Venus,  or  what  Love, 

Placed  the  fair  parts  io  this  harmonious  whole. 
For,  as  the  poetry  of  Antimachus*  and  the 
portraits  of  Dionysius,!  both  of  them  Golo- 

»  Antimachus  was  an  epic  poet,  who  flourished  in 
the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  He  wrote  a  poem 
railed  the  Tkebaid.  Quintilian  (x.  i.)  says,  he  had  a 
force  aiid  solidity,  together  with  an  elevation  of  style, 
and  had  the  second  place  given  him  by  the  grammari- 
an", after  Homer;  but  as  ne  failed  in  the  passions,  in 
the  disposition  of  his  fable,  and  in  the  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  manner,  though  he  was  second,  he  was  far 
from  coming  near  the  first. 

\  Dionysius  was  a  portrait  painter.    PUn.  xxxr.  10. 


phonians,  with  all  the  nerve  and  strength  one 
finds  in  them,  appear  to  be  too  much  laboured, 
and  smell  too  much  of  the  lamp;  whereas  the 
paintings  of  Nicomachus*  and  the  verses  of 
Horner,  besides  their  other  excellencies  and 
graces,  seem  to  have  been  struck  off  with  rea- 
diness and  ease:  so  if  we  compare  the  ex- 
ploits of  Epaminondaa  and  Agesilaus,  per- 
formed with  infinite  pains  and  ditficulty,  with 
those  of  Timoleon,  which,  glorious  as  they 
were,  had  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and  ease  iu 
them,  when  we  consider  the  case  well,  we 
shall  conclude  the  latter,  not  to  have  been  the 
work  of  fortune  indeed,  but  the  effects  of  for- 
tunate virtue. 

He  himself,  it  is  true,  ascribed  all  his  suc- 
cesses to  fortune.  For  when  he  wrote  to  hia 
friends  at  Corinth,  or  addressed  the  Syracu- 
sans,  he  often  said,  he  was  highly  indebted  to 
that  goddess,  wlien  she  was  resolved  to  save 
Sicily,  for  doing  it  under  his  name.  In  his 
house  he  built  a  chapel,  and  offered  sacrifices 
to  Chance,^  and  dedicated  the  house  itself  to 
Fortune;  for  the  Syracusans  had  given  him 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  city,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services,  and  provided  him,  besides, 
a  very  elegant  and  agreeable  retreat  in  the 
country.  In  the  country  it  was  that  he  spent 
most  of  his  time,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  sent  for  from  Corinth:  for  he 
never  returned  home;  he  took  no  part  in 
the  troubles  of  Greece,  nor  exposed  himself 
to  public  envy,  the  rock  which  great  gene- 
rals commonly  split  upon  in  their  insatiable 
pursuits  of  honour  and  power;  but  he  remain- 
ed in  Sicily,  enjoying  the  blessings  he  had  es- 
tablished ;  and  of  which  the  greatest  of  all  was, 
to  see  so  many  cities  and  so  many  thousands 
of  people  happy  through  his  means. 

But  since,  according  to  the  comparison  of 
Simonides,  every  republic  must  have  some  im- 
pudent slanderer,  just  as  every  lark  must  have 
a  crest  on  its  head,  so  it  was  at  Syracuse;  for 
Timoleon  was  attacked  by  two  demagogues, 
Laphystius  and  Demaenetus.  The  first  of  these 
having  demanded  of  him  sureties  that  he  would 
answer  to  an  indictment  which  was  to  be 
brought  against  him,  the  people  began  to  rise 
declaring  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  pro 
ceed.  But  Timoleon  stilled  the  tumult,  by 
representing,  "  That  he  had  voluntarily  unde.-- 
gone  so  many  labours  and  dangers,  on  pur 
pose  that  the  meanest  Syracusan  might  have 
recourse,  when  he  pleased,  to  the  laws." 
And  when  Demsenetus,  in  full  assembly,  al- 
leged many  articles  against  his  behaviour  in 
command,  he  did  not  vouchsafe  him  any  an- 
swer; he  only  said,  "  He  could  not  sufficiently 


»  Pliny  tells  us,  "  Nicomachus  painted  with  a  swift 
as  well  as  a  masterly  hand ;  and  that  his  pieces  sold 
for  as  much  as  a  town  was  worth."  Aristratus,  the 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  having  agreed  with  him  for  a  piece 
of  work  which  seemed  to  require  a  considerable  time. 
Nicomachus  did  not  appear  till  within  a  few  days  of 
that  on  which  he  had  agreed  to  finish  it.  Hereupon 
the  tyrant  talked  of  punishing  him;  but  in  those  few 
days  he  completed  the  thing  in  an  admirable  manner, 
and  entirely  to  his  satisfaction. 

f  When  the  ancients  ascribed  any  event  lofortunt, 
they  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  operations  of  tne  Deity 
in  it,  but  only  to  exclude  all  human  contrivance  and 
power.  And  in  events  ascribed  to  cfinnce,  they  might 
possibly  mean  to  exclude  the  agepoy  of  all  rational  be- 
ings, whether  human  or  divine. 
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Mpress  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  for  granting 
his  request,  in  permitting  him  to  see  all  the 
Syracusans  enjoy  the  hberty  of  saying  what 
they  thought  fit." 

Having  then  confessedly  performed  greater 
things  than  any  Grecian  of  his  time,  and  been 
the  only  man  that  realized  those  glorious 
achievements,  to  which  the  orators  of  Greece 
were  constantly  exhorting  their  countrymen 
in  the  general  assemblies  of  the  states,  fortune 
happily  placed  him  at  a  distance  from  the  ca- 
lamities in  which  the  mother-country  was  in- 
volved, and  kept  his  hands  unstained  with  its 
blood.  He  made  his  courage  and  conduct  ap- 
pear in  his  dealings  with  the  barbarians  and 
with  tyrants,  as  well  as  his  justice  and  mode- 
ration wherever  the  Greeks  or  their  friends 
were  concerned.  Very  few  of  his  trophies 
cost  his  fellow-citizens  a  tear,  or  put  any  of 
them  in  mourning;  and  yet,  in  less  than  eight 
j'ears,  he  delivered  Sicily  from  its  intestine 
miseries  and  distempers,  and  restored  it  to 
the  native  inhabitants. 

After  so  much  prosperity,  when  he  was 
well  advanced  in  years,  his  eyes  began  to  fail 
him,  and  the  defect  increased  so  fast,  that  he 
cr.tirely  lost  his  sight.  Not  that  he  had  done 
any  thing  to  occasion  it,  nor  was  it  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  caprice  of  fortune,*  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  owing  to  a  family  weakness  and 
disorder,  which  operated  together  with  the 
course  of  time.  For  several  of  his  relations 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  sight  in  the  same 
manner,  having  it  gradually  impaired  by  years. 
But  Athanis  tells  us,  notwithstanding,  that 
during  the  war  with  Hippo  and  Mamercus, 
and  while  he  lay  before  Mills;,  a  white  speck 
appeared  on  his  eye,  which  was  a  plain  indi- 
cation that  blindness  was  coming  on.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  hinder  him  from  continuing 
the  siege,  and  prosecuting  the  war,  until  he 
got  the  tyrants  in  his  power.  But,  when  he 
was  returned  to  Syracuse,  he  laid  down  the 
command  immediately,  and  excused  himself  to 
the  people  from  any  farther  service,  as  he  had 
brought  their  affairs  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  he  bore  his 
misfortune  without  repining;  but  it  was  really 
admirable  to  observe  the  honour  and  respect 
whix;h  the  Syracusans  paid  him  when  blmd. 
They  not  only  visited  him  constantly  them- 
selves, but  brought  all  strangers  who  spent  some 
time  amongst  them  to  his  house  in  the  town,  or 
to  that  in  the  country,  that  they  too  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  deliverer  of  Syra- 
cuse. And  it  was  their  joy  and  their  pride 
that  he  chose  to  spend  his  days  with  them, 
and  despised  the  splendid  reception  which 
Greece  was  prepared  to  give  hini,  on  account 
of  his  great  success.  Among  the  many  votes 
that  were  passed,  and  things  that  were  done 
Id  honour  of  him,  one  of  the  most  striking  was 


•  Plutarch  here  hints  at  an  opinion  which  was  very 
prevalent  among  the  Pagans,  that  if  any  person  was 
tigually  favoured  with  success,  there  would  some  mis- 
fortune happen  to  counterbalance  it.  This  they  im- 
puted to  the  envy  of  some  malignant  demon. 


that  decree  of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  "  That 
whenever  they  should  be  at  war  with  a  foreign 
nation,  they  would  employ  a  Corinthian  gene- 
ral." Their  method  of  proceeding,  too,  in 
their  assemhlies,  did  honour  to  Timoleon.  Foi 
they  decided  smaller  matters  by  themselves, 
but  consulted  him  in  the  more  difficult  and  im- 
portant cases.  On  these  occasions  he  waa 
conveyed  in  a  litter  through  the  market-place 
to  the  theatre;  and  when  he  was  carried  in, 
the  people  saluted  him  with  one  voice,  as  he 
sat.  He  returned  the  civility;  and  having 
paused  a  while  to  give  time  for  their  acclama- 
tions, took  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  deli- 
vered his  opinion.  The  assembly  gave  their 
sanction  to  it,  and  then  his  servants  carried  the 
Utter  hack  through  the  theatre;  and  the  people, 
having  waited  on  him  out,  with  loud  applauses, 
despatched  the  rest  of  the  pubUc  business  with- 
out him. 

With  so  much  respect  and  kindness  was  the 
old  age  of  Timoleon  cherished,  as  that  of  a 
common  father',  and  at  last  he  died  of  a  slight 
illness  co-operating  with  length  of  years.* 
Some  time  being  given  the  Syracusans  to  pre- 
pare for  his  funeral,  and  for  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  and  strangers  to  assembley  the 
whole  was  conducted  with  great  magnificence. 
The  bier,  sumptuously  adorned,  was  carried  by 
young  men,  selected  by  the  people,  over  the 
ground  where  the  palace  and  castle  of  the  ty- 
rants stood,  before  they  were  demolished.  It 
was  followed  by  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  in  the  most  pompous  solemnity,  crown- 
ed with  garlands  and  clothed  in  white.  The 
lamentations  and  tears,  mingled  with  the 
praises  of  the  deceased,  shewed  that  the  hon- 
our now  paid  him  was  not  a  matter  of  course, 
or  compliance  with  a  duty  enjoined,  but  the 
testimony  of  real  sorrow  and  sincere  affection. 
At  last  the  bier  being  placed  upon  the  funeral 
pile,  Demetrius,  who  had  the  loudest  voice  of 
all  their  heralds,  was  directed  to  make  procla- 
mation as  follows:  "The  people  of  Syracuie 
inter  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  the  son  of  Ti- 
modemus,  at  the  expense  of  two  hundred  minx: 
they  honour  him,  moreover,  through  all  time 
with  annual  games,  to  be  celebrated  with  per- 
formances in  music,  horse-racing,  and  wrest- 
ling; as  the  man  who  destroyed  tyrants,  sub* 
dued  barbarians,  re-peopled  great  cities  which 
lay  desolate,  and  restored  to  the  Sicilians  their 
laws  and  privileges." 

The  body  was  interred,  and  a  monument 
erected  for  him  in  the  market-place,  which  they 
afterwards  surrounded  with  porticos  and  other 
buildings  suitable  to  the  purpose,  and  then 
made  it  a  place  of  exercise  for  their  youth, 
under  the  name  of  Timoleonteum.  They  con- 
tinued to  make  use  of  the  form  of  government 
and  the  laws  that  he  established,  and  this  in- 
sured their  happiness  for  a  long  course  of 
years-t 

*  He  died  the  last  year  of  the  hundred  and  tenth 
Olympiad,  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  yeari  before 
the  Christian  sera. 

f  This  prosperity  was  interrupted  about  thirty  ywn 
after,  by  the  crueltie>  of  Agathocle*. 
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Whkm  I  first  applied  myself  to  the  writing  of 
these  Lives,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  others,  but 
I  pursue  that  study  for  my  own  sake;  availing 
myself  of  history  as  of  a  mirror,  from  which  1 
learn  to  adjust  and  regulate  my  own  conduct. 
For  it  is  like  living  and  conversing  with  these 
illustrious  men,  when  I  invite,  as  it  were,  and 
receive  them,  one  after  another,  under  my  roof: 
when  I  consider  hote  great  and  wonderfid 
they  were,  and  select  from  their  actions  the 
most  memorable  and  glorious. 

Ye  gods !  what  greater  pleasure  ? 

What  happier  road  to  virtue? 

Democritus  has  a  position  in  his  philosophy,* 
Utterly  false  indeed,  and  leading  to  endless  su- 
perstitions, that  there  are  phantasms  or  images 
continually  floating  in  the  air,  some  propitious, 
and  some  unlucky,  and  advises  us  to  pray,  that 
■uch  may  strike  upon  our  senses,  as  are  agree- 
able to,  and  perfective  of,  our  nature,  and  not 
such  as  have  a  tendency  to  vice  and  error. 
For  my  part,  instead  of  this,  I  fill  my  mind 
with  the  sublime  images  of  the  best  and  great- 
est men,  by  attention  to  history  and  biography; 
and  if  I  contract  any  blemish  or  ill  custom  from 
other  company  which  I  am  unavoidably  en- 
gaged in,  I  correct  and  expel  them,  by  calmly 
and  dispasionately  turning  my  thoughts  to  these 
excellent  examples.  For  the  same  purpose,  I 
now  put  into  your  hands  the  I^fe  of  Timoleon, 
the  Corinthian,  and  that  of  ^milius  Paulus, 
men  famous  not  only  for  their  virtues,  but  their 
Buccess;  insomuch  that  they  have  left  room  to 
doubt,  whether  their  great  achievements  were 
not  owing  more  to  their  good  fortune  than  their 
prudence. 

Most  writers  agree,  that  the  JEmilian  family 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  among  the  Roman 
nobility:  and  it  is  asserted,  that  the  founder  of 
it,  who  also  left  it  his  surname,  was  Mamer- 
cust  the  son  of  Pythagoras  the  philosopher,J 
who,  for  the  peculiar  charms  and  gracefulness 
of  his  elocution,  was  called  .Similius;  such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that 
Numa  was  educated  under  Pythagoras. 

Those  of  this  family  that  distinguished 
themselves,§  found  their  attachment  to  virtue 

*  Democritus  held,  that  visible  objects  produced 
their  image  in  the  ambient  air,  which  image  produced 
a  second,  and  the  second  a  third  still  less  than  the  for- 
mer, and  BO  on  till  the  last  produced  its  counterpart  in 
the  eye.  This  he  supposed  the  process  of  the  act  of 
vision.  But  he  went  on  to  what  is  infinitely  more  ab- 
lurd.  He  maintained  that  thought  was  formed,  accor- 
ding as  those  images  struck  upon  the  imagination ; 
that  of  these  there  were  some  good  and  some  evil ;  that 
the  good  produced  virtuous  uiougbts  in  us,  and  the 
evil  the  contrary. 

f  Sec  the  life  of  Numa. 

j  He  is  called  Pythagoras  the  philosopher,  to  distin- 
guish him  froiu  Pythagoras  the  tamed  wrestler. 

§  From  Lucius  JEmilius,  who  was  consul  in  the  year 
of  Rome  two  hundred  aud  seventy,  and  overcame  the 
Volscians,  to  Lucius  Paulus,  who  was  father  to  Paulus 
£milius,  and  who  fell  at  Canns,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
five  hundred  and  tliirty-Kvea,  there  were  many  of 


generally  blessed  with  sncceas.  And  notvntft 
standing  the  ill  fortune  of  Lucms  Paulus  a) 
Canni,  he  shewed  on  that  o\:casioa  both  Jiif 
prudence  and  his  valour.  For,  wnen  he  could 
not  dissuade  his  colleague  from  fighting,  he 
joined  him  in  the  combat,  though  much  against 
his  will,  but  did  not  partake  with  him  in  his 
flight:  on  the  contrary,  when  he  who  plunged 
them  in  the  danger,  deserted  the  field,  Paulua 
stood  his  ground,  and  fell  bravely  amidst  ttie 
enemy,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

This  Paulus  had  a  daughter  named  .£milia, 
who  was  married  to  Scipio  the  Great,  and  a  son 
called  Paulus,  whose  history  I  am  now  writing. 

At  the  time  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
world,  Rome  abounded  in  men  who  were 
celebrated  for  their  virtues  and  other  excellent 
accomplishments  ;*  and  even  among  these 
jEmilius  made  a  distinguished  figure,  without 
pursuing  the  same  studies,  or  setting  out  in  the 
same  track,  with  the  young  nobility  of  that  age. 
For  he  did  not  exercise  himself  m  pleading 
causes;  nor  could  he  stoop  to  salute,  to  solicit, 
and  caress  the  people,  which  was  the  method 
that  most  men  took  who  aimed  at  popularity. 
Not  but  that  he  had  talents  from  nature  to  ac- 
quit himself  well  in  either  of  these  respects, 
but  he  reckoned  the  honour  that  flows  from 
valour,  from  justice,  and  probity,  preferable  to 
both;  and  in  these  virtues  he  soon  surpassed 
all  the  young  men  of  his  time. 

The  first  of  the  great  offices  of  state  foi 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  was  that  of  JEdile, 
and  he  carried  it  against  twelve  competitors, 
who,  we  are  told,  were  all  afterwards  consuls. 
And  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Jiu^urs, 
whom  the  Romans  employ  m  the  inspection 
and  care  of  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  by  prodigies  in  the  air,  he  studied  so  at- 
tentively the  usages  of  his  country,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  so  perfectly  with  the  ancient 
ceremonies  of  religion,  that  what  before  was 
only  considered  as  an  honour,  and  sought  for 
on  account  of  the  authority  annexed  to  it,t 
appeared  in  his  hands  to  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal arts.  Thus,  he  confirmed  the  definition 
which  is  given  by  some  philosophers,  Tliat  re- 
ligion is  the  science  of  worshipping  the  gods. 
He  did  every  thing  with  skill  and  application; 
he  laid  aside  all  other  concerns  while  he  at- 
tended to  this,  and  made  not  the  least  omission 
or  innovation,  but  disputed  with  his  colleagues 
about  the  smallest  article,  and  ineisted,  that 
though  the  Deity  might  be  supposed  to  be 
merciful,  and  willing  to  overlook  some  neglect, 

those  .^nilii  renowned  (or  their  victories  and  tri- 
umphs. 

*  In  that  period  we  find  the  Scmpronii,  the  Albini> 
the  Fabii  Maximi,  the  Marcclli,  the  Scipios,  the  Ful. 
vii,  Sulpitii,  Ctthegi,  Metelli,  and  other  great  aiid  ex- 
cellent men. 

t  Under  pretence  that  the  auspices  were  favourabJ* 
or  otherwise,  the  .lugurs  had  it  in  their  power  U 
promote  or  put  a  stop  to  any  public  jffair  whatever. 
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yet  it  was  dangerous  for  the  state  to  connive 
at  and  pass  by  such  things.  For  no  man  ever 
began  his  attempts  against  government  with 
an  enormous  crimen  and  the  relaxing  in  the 
smallest  matters,  breaks  down  the  fences  of 
the  greatest. 

Nor  was  he  less  exact  in  requiring  and  ob- 
serving the  Roman  military  discipline.  He  did 
not  study  to  be  popular  in  command,  nor  en- 
deavour, like  the  generality,  to  make  one  com- 
mission the  foundation  for  another,  by  humour- 
ing and  indulging  the  soldiery  :*  but  as  a  priest 
instructs  the  initiated  with  care  in  the  sacred 
ceremonies,  so  he  explained  to  those  that  were 
under  him  the  rules  and  customs  of  war;  and 
being  inexorable,  at  the  same  time,  to  those 
that  transgressed  them,  he  re-established  his 
country  in  its  former  glory.  Indeed,  with  him, 
the  beating  of  an  enemy  was  a  matter  of  much 
less  account,  than  the  bringing  of  his  country- 
men to  strict  discipline;  the  one  seeming  to  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  other. 

During  the  war  which  the  Romans  were  en- 
gaged iii  with  Antiochus  the  Great,!  in  the 
east,  and+  in  which  their  most  experienced  of- 
ficers were  employed,  another  broke  out  in  the 
west.  There  was  a  general  revolt  in  Spain  ;§ 
and  thither  -Emilius  was  sent,  not  with  six 
lictors  only,  hke  other  prxtors,  but  with  twice 
the  number,  which  seemed  to  raise  his  dig- 
nity to  an  equality  with  the  consular.  He 
beat  the  barbarians  in  two  pitched  battles,|| 
and  killed  thirty  thousand  of  them:  which  suc- 
cess appears  to  have  been  owing  to  his  general- 
ship In  choosing  his  ground,  and  attacking  the 
enemy  while  they  were  passing  a  river;  for  by 
these  means  his  army  gained  an  easy  victory. 
He  made  himself  master  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cities,  which  voluntarily  opened  their 
gates;  and  ha/ing  established  peace  through- 
out the  provir  ;e,  and  secured  its  allegiance,  he 
returned  to  Eome,  not  a  drachma  richer  than 
he  went  out.  He  never,  indeed,  was  desirous 
to  enrich  himself,  but  lived  in  a  generous  man- 
ner on  his  own  estate,  which  was  so  far  from 
being  large,  that  after  his  death,  it  was  hardly 
Bufficient  to  answer  his  wife's  dowry. 

His  first  wife  was  Papiria,  the  daughter  of 
Papirius  Maso,  a  man  of  consular  dignity. 
After  he  had  lived  with  her  a  long  tmie  m 
wedlock  he  divorced  her,  though  she  had 
brought  him  very  fine  children;  for  she  was 
mother  to  the  illustrious  Scipio  and  to  Fabius 
MaximuB.  History  does  not  acquaint  us  with 
the  reason  of  this  separation;  but  with  respect 
to  divorces  in  general,  the  account  which  a 
certain  Roman,  who  put  away  his  wife,  gave  of 
his  own  case,  seems  to  be  a  just  one.     When 

*  The  Ron-a.1  soldiers  -were,  at  the  same  time,  citi- 
leiis,  who  had  votes  for  the  great  employments,  both 
eivil  and  military. 

f  The  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria, 
be^n  about  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  twenty-four  years  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

}  The  consul  Glabrio,  and  after  him  the  two  Scipios  ; 
the  elder  of  whom  was  content  to  serve  as  lieutenant 
under  his  brother.     Liv.  l.xxxvii. 

§  Spain  had  been  reduced  by  Scipio  Nasica. 

||  Livy,  xxxvii.  57.  speaks  only  of  one  battle,  in  which 
Paulus  yEmilius  forced  the  eutrenchmenti  of  the  Span- 
iards, killed  eighteen  thousand  of  them,  and  made 
three  hundred  prisoners. 


his  friends  remonstrated,  and  asked  him,  Wat 
she  not  chaste?  Was  she  not  fair?  Wassht 
not  fruitful?  he  held  out  his  shoe,  and  said. 
Is  it  not  handsome?  Is  it  not  new?  yetjume 
knows  wliere  it  wrings  him,  but  he  that  wears 
it.  Certain  it  is,  that  men  usually  repudiate 
their  wives  for  great  and  visible  faults  ;  yet 
sometimes  also  a  peevishness  of  temper  or  in- 
compliance of  manners,  small  and  freqneat 
distates,  though  not  discerned  by  the  world, 
produce  the  most  incurable  aversions  m  a  mar- 
ried life.* 

iEmilius,  thus  separated  from  Papiria,  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  also  two 
sons.  These  he  brought  up  in  his  own  house; 
the  sons  of  Papiria  being  adopted  into  the 
greatest  and  most  noble  families  in  Rome,  the 
elder  by  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was  five  times 
consul,  and  the  younger  by  his  cousin-german, 
the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  gave  him  the 
name  of  Scipio.  One  of  his  daughters  was 
married  to  the  son  of  Cato,  and  the  other  to 
^lius  Tubero,  a  man  of  superior  integrity, 
and  who,  of  all  the  Romans,  knew  best  how  to 
bear  poverty.  There  was  no  less  than  sixteea 
of  the  ^lian  family  and  name,  who  had  only 
a  small  house  and  one  farm  amongst  them; 
and  in  this  house  they  all  lived,  with  their 
wives  and  many  children.  Here  dwelt  the 
daughter  of  ^mihus,  who  had  been  twice  con- 
sul, and  had  triumphed  twice,  not  ashamed  of 
her  husband's  poverty,  but  admiring  that  virtue 
which  kept  him  poor.  Very  different  is  the 
behaviour  of  brothers  and  other  near  relations 
in  these  days;  who,  if  their  possessions  be  not 
separated  by  extensive  countries,  or  at  least 
rivers  and  bulw«ks,  are  perpetually  at  vari- 
ance about  them.  So  much  instruction  does 
history  suggest  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  profit  by  it. 

When   .Si^mllius  was   created   consul,t  he 

*  The  very  ingenious  Dr.  Robertson  mentions  thi» 
frequency  of  divorces  as  one  of  the  necessary  reasons 
for  introducing  the  Christian  religion  at  that  period 
of  time  when  it  was  published  to  the  world.  "Di- 
vorces," says  he,  "on  very  slight  pretensions,  were 
permitted  both  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  legislators. 
And  though  the  pure  manners  of  those  republics  re- 
strained for  some  time  the  operation  of  such  a  perni- 
cious institution  ;  though  the  virtue  of  private  persons 
seldom  abused  the  indulgence  that  the  legislature  al- 
lowed them,  yet  no  sooner  had  the  establishment  o! 
arbitrary  power  and  the  progress  of  luxury  vitiated 
the  taste  of  men,  than  the  law  with  regard  to  divorces 
was  found  to  be  amongst  the  worst  corruptions  that  pre- 
vailed in  that  abandoned  age.  The  facility  of  separa- 
tions rendered  married  persons  careless  of  practising 
or  obtaining  those  virtues  which  render  domestic  life 
easy  and  delightful.  The  education  of  their  children, 
as  the  parents  were  not  mutually  endeared,  or  insepa- 
rably connected,  was  generally  disregarded,  as  each 
parent  considered  it  but  a  partial  care,  which  might 
with  equal  justice  devolve  on  the  other.  Marriage, 
instead  of  restraining,  added  to  the  violence  of  irregu- 
lar desire,  and  under  a  legal  title  became  the  vilest  and 
most  shameless  prostitution.  From  all  these  causes, 
the  marriage  state  fell  into  disreputation  and  conttmpt, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  force  men  by  penal  laws 
into  a  society,  where  they  expected  no  secure  or  lasting 
happiness.  Among  the  Romans,  domestic  corruption 
grew  of  a  sudden  to  an  incredible  height.  And,  per- 
haps, in  the  history  of  mankind,  we  can  find  no  parallel 
to  the  undisguised  impurity  and  licentiousness  of  that 
age.     It  was  in  good  time,  therefore,  &c.  itc." 

t  It  was  in  the  year  following  tn»l  he  went  ofjainst 
j  the  Ligurians. 
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vrcnt  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Ligurians, 
whose  country  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
who  are  also  called  Ligustines:  a  bold  and 
martial  people  that  learned  the  art  of  war  of 
the  Romans,  by  means  of  their  vicinity.  For 
thoy  dwelt  in  the  extremities  of  Italy,  border- 
ing upon  that  part  of  the  Alps  which  is  washed 
by  the  Tuscan  sea,  just  opposite  to  Africa,  and 
were  mixed  with  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  who 
inhabited  the  coast.  At  that  time  they  had 
likewise  some  strength  at  sea,  and  their  cor- 
sairs plundered  and  destroyed  the  merchant 
ships  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  They 
had  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  to  receive 
.£miliuE,  who  came  with  but  eight  thousand  at 
the  most.  He  engaged  them,  however,  though 
five  times  his  number,  routed  them  entirely, 
and  shut  them  up  within  their  walled  towns. 
When  they  were  in  these  circumstances,  he 
offered  them  reasonable  and  moderate  terms. 
For  the  Romans  did  not  choose  utterly  to  cut 
off  the  people  of  Liguria,  whom  they  consider- 
ed as  a  bulwark  against  the  Gauls,  who  were 
always  hovering  over  Italy.  The  Ligurians, 
confidir.g  in  .Eniilius,  delivered  up  their  ships 
and  their  towns.  He  only  razed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  then  delivered  the  cities  to  them 
again;  but  he  carried  off  their  shipping,  leav- 
ing them  not  a  vessel  bigger  than  those  with 
three  banks  of  oars;  and  he  set  at  liberty  a 
number  of  prisoners  whom  they  had  made  both 
at  sea  and  land,  as  well  Romans  as  strangers. 

Such  were  the  memorable  actions  of  his  first 
consulship.  After  which  he  often  expressed 
his  desire  of  being  appointed  again  to  the  same 
high  olfice,  and  even  stood  candidate  for  it; 
but,  meeting  with  a  repulse,  he  solicited  it  no 
more.  Instead  of  that,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  discharge  of  his  function  as  augur,  and  to 
the  education  of  his  sons,  not  only  in  such  arts 
as  had  been  taught  in  Rome,  and  those  that  he 
had  learned  himself,  but  also  in  the  genteeler 
arts  of  Greece.  To  this  purpose  he  not  only 
entertained  masters  who  could  teach  them 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  but  sculpture 
also,  and  painting,  together  with  such  as  were 
skilled  in  breaking  and  teaching  horses  and 
dogs,  and  were  to  instruct  them  in  riding  and 
bunting.  When  no  public  affairs  hindered  him, 
he  himself  always  attended  their  studies  -ind 
exercises.  In  short,  he  was  the  most  indulgent 
parent  in  Rome. 

Aa  to  the  public  affairs,  the  Romans  were 
then  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perseus,*  king  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  they  imputed  it  either  to 
the  incapacity  or  cowardice  of  their  generalsf 
that  the  advantage  was  on  the  enemy's  side. 
For  they  who  had  forced  Antiochus  the  Great 
to  quit  the  rest  of  Asia,J  driven  him  beyond 
mount  Taurus,  confined  him  to  Syria,  and 
made  him  think  himself  happy  if  he  could  pur- 
chase his  peace  with  fif\e«n  tl'ousand  talents;^ 
they  who  had  lately  vanquished  king  Philip  in 

*  This  second  Mac«doDia:i  ■war  with  Perseus  Ix^an 
in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hcndred  a-id  eighty-two,  a 
kundred  and  siity-iiine  ytars  ber<.rc  Ir.e  ChrUtiao  sera. 

f  Those  generals  were  P.  Licinius  Crasst.3,  after  him 
A.  HostiliusMaiicluus,  and  theu  Q,.  Marlius^'hilippus, 
who  dragged  the  war  heavily  ou  during  the  tliree  years 
of  their  consulship. 

i  Seventeen  years  before. 
Liry  says  twelve  thousand,  which  were  to  be  paid 
te  twelve  yeu-s,  by  a  thousand  taleaU  a  Tear. 
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Theg8.ily,«  and  delivered  the  Greeks  from  the 
Macedonian  yoke;  in  short,  they  who  had  sub- 
dued Hannibal,  to  whom  no  king  could  be 
compared  either  for  valour  or  power,  thought 
it  an  intolerable  thing  to  be  obliged  to  contend 
with  Perseus  upon  equal  terms,  as  if  he  could 
be  an  adversary  able  to  cope  with  tliem,  who 
only  brought  into  the  field  the  poor  remains  of 
his  father's  routed  forces.  In  this,  however, 
the  Romans  were  deceived;  for  they  knew  not 
that  Philip  after  his  defeat,  had  raised  a  much 
more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  army, 
than  he  had  before.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  ex- 
plain this  in  a  few  words,  beginning  at  the 
fountain  head.  Antigonus,t  the  most  power- 
ful among  the  generals  and  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, having  gained  for  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants the  title  of  king,  had  a  son  named 
Demetrius,  who  was  father  to  Antigonus,  sur- 
named  Gonatus.  Gonatiis  had  a  son  named 
Demetrius,  who,  after  a  short  reign,  left  a  young 
son  called  Philip.  The  Macedonian  nobility, 
dreading  the  confusion  often  consequent  upoa 
a  minority,  set  up  Antigonus,  cousin  to  the  de- 
ceased king,  and  gave  him  his  widow,  the  mo- 
ther of  Philip,  to  wife.  At  first  they  made 
him  only  regent  and  general,  but  afterwards 
finding  that  he  was  a  moderate  and  public  spir- 
ited man,  they  declared  him  king.  He  it  was 
that  had  the  name  of  Doson,X  because  lie  was 
ahvays  promising,  but  never  performed  what 
he  promised.  After  him,  Philip  mounted  the 
throne,  and  though  yet  but  a  youth,  soon 
shewed  himself  equal  to  the  greatest  of  kings, 
so  that  it  was  believed  that  he  would  restore 
the  crown  of  Macedon  to  its  ancient  dignity, 
and  be  the  only  man  that  could  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  power  which  was  now  ex- 
tending itself  over  all  the  world.  But  being 
beaten  at  Scotusa  by  Titus  Flaminius,  his  cour. 
age  sunk  for  the  present,  and  promising  to  re 
ceive  such  terms  as  the  Romans  should  iia 
pose,  he  was  glad  to  come  off  with  a  moderate 
fine.  But  recollecting  himself  afterwards,  he 
could  not  brook  the  dishonour.  To  reign  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  Romans,  appeared  to  him 
more  suitable  to  a  slave,  who  minds  pothing 
but  his  pleasures,  than  to  a  maa  who  has  any 
dignity  of  sentiment,  and  therefore  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  war,  but  made  his  preparations 
with  great  privacy  and  caution.  For  suffering 
the  towns  that  were  near  the  great  roads  and 
by  the  sea,  to  run  to  decay,  and  to  become  half 
desolate,  in  order  that  he  might  be  held  in  coa- 
tempt  by  the  enemy,  he  collected  a  great  force 
in  the  higher  provinces;  and  filling  the  inland 
places,  the  tovsns,  and  castles,  with  arms, 
money,  and  men,  fit  for  service,  without  making 
any  show  of  war,  he  had  his  troops  always  ia 
readiness  for  it,  like  so  many  wrestlers  trained 
and  exercised  in  secret.    For  he  had  in  his  ar- 

*  This  service  was  performed  by  Quintus  Flaminius, 
who  defeated  Philip  in  Thessaiy,  killed  eight  thousand 
of  his  men  upon  the  spot,  took  five  thousand  prisoners, 
and  after  his  victory,  caused  proclamation  to  be  mad* 
by  a  herald,  at  the  Isthmeaii  games,  that  Greece  was 
free. 

f  This  Antigonus  killed  Eumenes,and  took  Babjloa 
.•roin  Seleucus;  and  when  hissoii  Demetrius  had  over- 
thrown Ptolemy's  fleet  at  Cyprus,  he,  the  first  of  aB 
Alexander's  successors,  presiuued  to  wear  a  diadea^ 
aud  assuur.eU  the  title  of  king. 

}  Doton  signifies  inii  givt. 
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■enal  arms  for  thirty  thousand  men,  in  his  gar- 
risons, eijht  millions  of  measures  of  wheat,  and 
money  in  his  coflers  to  defray  the  charge  of 
maintaining  ten  thousand  mercenaries  for  ten 
years  to  defend  his  country.  But  he  had  not 
the  satisfaction  of  putting  these  designs  in  exe- 
cution; lor  he  died  of  grief  and  a  broken  heart, 
on  discovering  that  he  had  unjustly  put  Deme- 
trius, his  more  worthy  son,  to  death,*  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accusation  preferred  by  his  other 
son,  Perseus. 

Perseus,  who  survived  him,  inherited  to- 
getlier  with  the  crown,  his  father's  enmity  to 
the  Romans;  but  he  was  not  equal  to  such  a 
burden,  on  account  of  the  littleness  of  his  ca- 
pacity and  the  meanness  of  his  manners:  ava- 
rice being  the  principal  of  the  many  passions 
that  reigned  in  his  distempered  heart.  It  is 
even  said,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Philip,  but 
that  the  wife  of  that  prince  took  him,  as  soon 
as  he  was  bom,  from  his  mother,  who  was  a 
semstress  of  Argos,  named  Gnath«nia,  and 
ipassed  him  upon  her  husband  as  her  own.  And 
the  chief  reason  of  his  compassing  the  death 
•of  his  brother  seemed  to  have  been  his  fear 
that  the  royal  house,  having  a  lawful  heir, 
might  prove  him  to  be  supposititious.  But  though 
ie  wae  of  such  an  abject  and  ungenerous  dis- 
position, yet,  elated  with  the  prosperous  situ- 
ation of  his  affairs,  he  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  maintained  the  conflict  a  long 
while,  repulsing  several  of  their  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, commanded  by  men  of  consular  dignity, 
md  even  beating  some  of  them.  Publius  Li- 
cinius  was  the  first  that  invaded  Macedonia, 
and  him  he  defeated  in  an  engagement  of  the 
cavalry,!  killed  two  thousand  tive  hundred  of 
his  best  men,  and  took  six  hundred  prisoners. 
He  surprised  the  Roman  fleet  which  lay  at 
anchor  at  Ormeum,  took  twenty  of  their  store- 
ehips,  sunk  the  rest  that  were  loaded  with 
wheat,  and  made  himself  master,  besides,  of 
four  galleys  which  had  each  five  benches  of 
oars.  He  fought  also  another  battle,  oy  which 
he  drove  back  the  consul  Hostilius,  who  was 
attempting  to  enter  his  kingdom  by  Elimia; 
and  when  the  same  general  was  stealing  m  by 
the  way  of  Thessaly,  he  presented  himself  be- 
fore him  but  the  Roman  did  not  choose  to 
etand  the  encounter.  And  as  if  this  war  did 
not  sufficiently  employ  him,  or  the  Romans 
alone  were  not  an  eoemy  respectable  enough, 
he  went  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Dar- 
danians,  in  which  he  cut  in  pieces  ten  thous- 
and of  them,  and  brought  off  much  booty.  At 
the  same  time  he  privately  solicited  the  Gauls, 
who  dwell  near  the  Danube,  and  who  are 
called  Bastarnae.  These  were  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  strong  in  cavalry.  He  tried  the  lilyr- 
ians  too,  hoping  to  bring  them  to  join  him  by 
means  of  Gentius  their  king;  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  barbarians  had  taken  his 
money,  under  promise  of  making  an  inroad  in- 

*  This  story  is  finely  embellished  in  Dr.  Young's 
trigedy  of  The  Brothers. 

t  Lir)'  has  giren  us  a  description  of  this  action  at 
die  end  of  his  forty  second  book.  Perseus  offered 
fttce  to  those  he  had  beaten  upon  as  easy  conditions 
U  if  he  himself  had  been  overthrown,  but  the  Romans 
refused  it :  they  made  it  a  rule,  indeed,  never  to  make 

Sace  when  beaten.     The  rule  proved  a  wise  one  for 
at  people,  but  can  neitr  be  universally  adopted. 


to  Italy,  by  the  Lower  Gaul,  along  the  coail 

of  the  Adriatic* 

When  this  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  thfl 
people  thought  proper  to  lay  aside  all  regard 
to  interest  and  sohcitation  in  the  choice  of  their 
generals,  and  to  call  to  the  command  pt  man 
of  understanding,  fit  for  ihe  direction  of  great 
affairs.  Such  was  Paulus  J3milius,  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years  indeed  (for  he  was  about  three* 
score,)  but  still  in  his  full  strength,  and  sur- 
rounded with  young  sons,  and  sons-in-law,  and 
a  number  of  other  considerable  relations  and 
friends,  who  all  persuaded  him  to  listen  to  the 
people,  that  called  him  to  the  consulship.  At 
first  he  received  the  offer  of  the  citizens  very 
coldly,  though  they  went  so  fat:  as  to  court 
and  even  to  entreat  him;  for  he  was  now  no 
longer  ambitious  of  that  honour;  but  as  they 
daily  attended  at  his  gate  and  loudly  called 
upon  him  to  make  his  appearance  in  the^orwm, 
he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon.  When  he 
put  himself  among  the  candidates,  he  looked 
not  like  a  man  who  sued  for  the  consulship, 
but  as  one  who  brought  success  along  with 
him:  and  when,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens, 
he  went  down  into  the  Campus  JSIartius,  they 
all  received  him  with  so  entire  a  confidence 
and  such  a  cordial  regard;  that  upon  .their  cre- 
ating him  consul  the  second  time,  they  would 
not  suffer  the  lots  to  be  cast  for  the  provinces,t 
as  usual,  but  voted  him  immediately  the  direc- 
tion of  the  war  in  Macedonia.  It  is  said,  that 
after  the  people  had  appointed  him  command- 
er-in-chief against  Perseus,  and  conducted  him 
home  in  a  very  splendid  manner,  he  found  hia 
daughter  Tertia,  who  was  yet  but  a  child,  in 
tears.  Upon  this  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
asked  her  "Why  she  wept.'"  The  girl,  em- 
bracing and  kissing  him,  said,  "Know  jou  not 
then,  father,  that  Perseus  is  dead.'"'  meaning  a 
little  dog  of  that  name,  which  she  had  brought 
up.  To  which  iEmilius  replied,  "  Tis  a 
lucky  incident,  child,  I  accept  the  omen." 
This  particular  is  related  by  Cicero,  in  hia 
Treatise  on  Divination. 

It  was  the  custom  for  those  that  were  ap 
pointed  to  the  consulship,  to  make  their  ac 
knowledgments  to  the  people  in  an  agreeable 
speech  from  the  rostrum.  .SEmilius  having 
assembled  the  citizens  on  this  occasion,  told 
them,  "He  had  applied  for  his  former  consul- 
ship, because  he  wanted  a  command;  but  in 
this,  they  had  applied  to  him,  because  they 
wanted  a  commander:  and  therefore,  at  pres 
ent,  he  did  not  hold  himself  obliged  to  them. 
If  they  could  have  the  war  better  directed  by 
another,  he  would  readily  quit  the  employment  j 
but  if  they  placed  their  confidence  in  him,  he 
expected  they  would  not  interlere  with  hii 
orders,  or  propagate  idle  reports,  but  provide 
in  silence  what  was  necessary  for  the  war: 
for,  if  they  wanted  to  command  their  com- 
manders,  their  expeditions    would   be    more 


*  He  practised  also  with  Eumenesking  of  Eithynia, 
and  caused  representations  to  be  made  to  Antiochiu 
king  of  Syria,  that  the  Romans  were  equally  enemies 
to  all  kings:  but  Eumenes  demanding  fifteen  hundrc4 
talents,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  negotiation.  The  very 
treating,  however,  with  Perseus,  occasioned  an  invete- 
rate haired  between  the  Romans  and  their  old  friend 
Eumenes ;  but  that  hatred  was  of  no  service  to  PerKUl. 

\  Livy  layi  the  contrary. 
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rificxilout  than  ever."  It  it  not  easy  to  ex- 
press how  much  reverence  this  speech  procur- 
ed him  from  the  citizens,  and  what  high  expec- 
tations it  produced  of  the  event.  They  rejoic- 
ed that  they  had  passed  by  the  smooth-tongued 
candidates,  and  made  choice  of  a  general  who 
had  so  much  freedom  of  speech  and  su<h  dig- 
oity  of  manner.  Thus  the  Romans  submitted, 
like  servants,  to  reason  and  virtue,  in  order 
that  they  might  one  day  rule,  and  become 
masters  of  the  world. 

That  Paulus  JEmilius,  when  he  went  upon 
the  Macedonian  expedition,  had  a  prosperous 
Toyage  and  journey,  and  arrived  with  speed 
and  safety  in  the  camp,  I  impute  to  his  good 
fortune;  but  when  I  consider  how  the  war  was 
conducted,  and  see  that  the  greatness  of  his 
courage,  the  excellence  of  his  counsels,  the 
attachment  of  his  friends,  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  happiness  in  expedients  in  times  of  dan- 
ger, all  contributed  to  his  success,  I  cannot 
place  his  great  and  distinguished  actions  to 
any  account  but  his  own.  Indeed,  the  avarice 
of  Perseus  may  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  ..Emilius;  since  it 
blasted  and  ruined  the  great  preparations  and 
elevated  hopes  of  the  Macedonians,  by  a  mean 
regard  to  money.  For  the  Bastarns  came  at 
his  request,  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  horse,* 
each  of  which  had  a  foot  soldier  by  his  side, 
and  they  all  fought  for  hire;  men  they  were 
tJiat  knew  not  how  to  till  the  ground,  to  feed 
cattle  or  to  navigate  ships,  but  whose  sole  pro- 
fession and  employment  was  to  fight  and  to 
conquer.  When  these  pitched  their  tents  in 
Jledica,  and  mingled  with  the  king's  forces, 
who  beheld  them  tall  in  their  persons,  ready 
beyond  expression  at  their  exercise,  lofty  and 
full  of  menaces  against  the  enemy,  the  Mace- 
donians were  inspired  with  fresh  courage, 
and  a  strong  opinion,  that  the  Romans  would 
not  be  al>le  to  stand  against  these  mercenaries, 
but  be  terrified  both  at  their  looks,  and  at  their 
strange  and  astonishing  motions. 

After  Perseus  had  filled  his  people  with 
such  spirits  and  hopes,  the  barbarians  demand- 
ed of  him  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  for  everv 
officer;  but  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  such 
a  sum  almost  turned  his  brain,  and  in  the 
narrowness  of  his  heart  he  refused  it,  and 
broke  off  the  alliance;  as  if  he  had  not  been 
at  war  with  the  Romans,  but  a  steward  for 
them,  who  was  to  give  an  exact  account  of  his 
whole  expenses  to  those  whom  he  was  acting 
against.    At  the  same  timef  the  example  of 

*  Livy  (iKt.  96.)  hu  well  described  this  horseman 
•nd  his  foot  soldier.  He  says,  "  There  came  tec  thou- 
nnd  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  who  kept  pace  with  the 
horse,  and  when  any  of  the  cavalry  were  unhorsed, 
they  mounted,  and  went  into  the  ranks."  They  were 
the  same  people  with  those  described  by  Cxsar,  in  the 
ftrst  book  of  his  Commentaries,  where  he  is  giving  an 
•eeount  of  Arioristus's  armv.  As  soon  as  Perseus  nad 
■Dtelligcnce  of  the  approacn  of  the  Bastamx,  he  sent 
Antigonus  to  congratulate  Ciondicus  their  king.  Clon- 
dicuK  made  answer,  that  the  Gauls  could  not  march  a 
•tep  Cirther  without  money;  which  Perseus,  in  his 
•varice  and  ill  policy,  refused  to  advance. 

t  We  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  former  English 
translation,  t.hat  the  original  here  is  extremely  cor- 
rapted,  and  very  difficult  to  be  restored ;  and  that 
it  seems  improbable  that  ihe  Romans  siiould  hare  an 
■ruy  of  a  hundred  thousand  mtn  in  Macedonia.     But 


the  enemy  pointed  out  to  him  better  things, 
for,  besides  their  other  preparations,  they  h.id 
a  hundred  thousand  men  collected  and  ready 
for  their  use:  and  yet  he  having  to  oppose  so 
considerable  a  force,  and  an  armament  that 
was  maintained  at  such  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pense, counted  his  gold  and  sealed  his  liags,  as 
much  afraid  to  touch  them  as  if  they  had  be- 
longed to  another.  And  yet  he  was  not  de- 
scended from  any  Lydian  or  Phoenician  mer- 
chant, but  allied  to  Alexander  and  Pliilip, 
whose  maxim  it  was  to  procure  empire  with 
money,  and  not  money  by  empire,  and  who.  by 
pursuing  that  maxim,  conquered  the  world. 
For  it  was  a  common  saymg,  "That  it  was 
not  Philip,  but  Philip's  gold,  that  took  tho 
cities  of  Greece."  As  for  Alexander,  when  ha 
went  upon  the  Indian  expedition,  and  saw  the 
Macedonians  dragging  after  them  a  heavy  and 
unwieldy  load  of  Persian  wealth,  he  first  set 
fire  to  the  royal  carriages,  and  then  persuaded 
the  rest  to  do  the  same  to  theirs,  that  they 
might  move  forward  to  the  war,  light  and  un- 
encumbered. Whereas  Perseus,  though  he 
and  his  children  and  his  kingdom,  overflowed 
with  wealth,  would  not  purchase  his  preserva- 
tion at  the  expense  of  a  small  part  of  it,  but 
was  carried  a  wealthy  captive  to  Rome,  and 
shewed  that  people  what  immense  sums  he  had 
saved  and  laid  iip  for  them. 

Nay,  he  not  only  deceived  and  sent  away 
the  Gauls,  but  also  imposed  upon  Gentius,  king 
of  the  Illyrians,  whom  he  prevailed  with  to 
join  him,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  of  three 
hundred  talents.  He  went  so  far  as  to  order 
the  money  to  be  counted  before  that  prince's 
envoys,  and  suffered  them  to  put  their  seal  upon 
it.  Gentius,  thinking  his  demands  were  an- 
swered, in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  honour 
and  justice,  seized  and  imprisoned  the  Roman 
ambassadors  who  were  at  his  court.  Perseus 
now  concluded  that  there  was  no  need  of  mo- 
ney to  draw  his  ally  into  the  war,  since  he 
had  unavoidably  plunged  himself  into  it,  by  an 
open  mstance  of  violence,  and  an  act  of  hostil- 
ity which  would  admit  of  no  excuse,  and  there- 
fore he  defrauded  the  unhappy  man  of  the 
three  hundred  talents,  and  without  the  least 
concern  beheld  him,  his  wife  and  children,  in 
a  short  time  after,  dragged  from  their  kingdom, 
by  the  prsBtor  Lucius  Anicus,  who  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  an  army  against  Gentius. 

.^milius,  having  to  do  with  such  an  adver- 
sary as  Perseus,  despised,  indeed,  the  man,  yet 
could  not  but  admire  his  preparations  and  his 
strength.  For  he  had  four  thousand  horse,  and 
near  forty  thousand  foot,  who  composed  the 
phalanx:  and  being  encamped  by  the  sea-side, 
at  the  foot  of  Moimt  Olympus,  m  a  place  that 


the  improbability  lessens,  if  we  consider  that  Paulu 
£milius  applied  on  this  occasion  to  the  allies,  espe- 
cially the  Achaeans,  for  what  forces  they  could  spare, 
and  ifwe  take  in  those  that  acted  on  the  Roman  lleet. 
£miliuj,  indeed,  just  before  the  battle,  expresses  hii 
apprehensions  from  the  enemy's  superiority  of  num- 
bers ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  had  none  to  depend  upon 
but  the  Romans,  who  were  comparatively  few.  As  for 
his  Grecian  allies,  he  could  not  place  much  confidenea 
in  them,  because  it  was  their  interest  that  the  kmgdoa 
of  Macedon  sho':ld  stand  ;  and,  in  (act,  when  ths 
fell,  severe  tribunals  were  set  up  in  Greece,  and  tita 
shadow  of  liber  y,  which  remained  to  it,  was  jotk 
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was  perfectly  inaccessible,  and  strengthened 
on  evt-ry  side  with  fortifications  of  wood,  he 
lay  free  from  all  apprehensionn,  persuaded 
that  he  should  wear  out  the  consul  by  protract- 
ing the  time  and  exhausting  his  treasures.  But 
.flimilius,  always  vigilant  and  attentive,  weighed 
every  expedient  and  method  of  attack;  and 
perceiving  that  the  soldiers,  through  the  want 
of  discipline,  in  time  past,  were  impatient  of 
delay,  and  ready  to  dictate  to  their  general 
things  impossible  to  be  executed.,  he  reproved 
them  with  great  severity,  ordering  them  not  to 
intermeddle,  or  give  attention  to  any  thing  but 
their  own  persons  and  their  arms,  that  they 
might  be  in  readiness  to  use  their  swords  as  be- 
came Romans,  when  their  commander  should 
give  them  an  opportunity.  He  ordered  also  the 
sentinels  to  keep  watch  without  their  pikes,* 
that  they  might  guard  the  better  against  sleep, 
when  they  were  sensible  they  had  nothing  to 
defend  themselves  with  against  the  enemy, 
who  might  attack  them  in  the  night. 

But  his  men  complained  the  most  of  want  of 
water;  for  only  a  little,  and  that  but  indifferent, 
flowed,  or  rather  came  drop  by  drop,  from  some 
sprmgs  near  the  sea.  In  this  extremity,  Emi- 
lias, seeing  Mount  Olympus  before  him,  very 
high  and  covered  with  trees,  conjectured,  from 
their  verdure,  that  there  must  be  springs  in  it 
which  would  discharge  themselves  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  therefore  caused  several  pits  and 
wells  to  be  dug  at  the  foot  of  it.  These  were 
soon  filled  with  clear  water,  which  ran  into 
them  with  the  greater  force  and  rapidity,  be- 
cause it  had  been  confined  before. 

Some,  however,  deny  that  there  are  any 
hidden  sources  constantly  provided  with  water 
in  the  places  from  which  it  flows;  nor  will 
they  allow  the  discharge  to  be  owing  to  the 
opening  of  a  vein;  but  they  will  have  it,  that 
the  water  is  formed  instantaneously,  from  the 
condensation  of  vapours,  and  that  by  the  cold- 
ness and  pressure  of  the  eai  th,  a  moist  vapour 
is  rendered  fluid.  For,  aa  the  breasts  of 
women  are  not,  like  vessels  stored  with  milk, 
always  ready  to  flow,  but  prepare  and  change 
the  nutriment  that  is  in  them  into  milk;  so  the 
cold  and  springy  places  of  the  ground  have  not 
i  quantity  of  water  hid  within  them,  which,  as 
from  reservoirs  always  full,  can  be  sufficient  to 
supply  large  streams  and  rivers;  but  by  com- 
pressing and  condensing  the  vapours  and  the 
air,  they  convert  them  into  water.  And  such 
places  being  opened,  afford  that  element  free- 
ly, just  as  the  breasts  of  women  do  milk  from 
their  being  suckled,  by  compressing  and  lique- 
fying the  vapour;  whereas  the  earth  that  re- 
mains idle  and  undug  cannot  produce  any  wa- 
ter, because  it  wants  that  motion  which  alone 
is  the  true  cause  of  it. 

But  those  that  teach  this  doctrine,  give  occa- 
sion to  the  sceptical  to  observe,  that  by  a  parity 
of  reason  there  is  no  blood  in  animals,  but  that 
the  wound  produces  it,  by  a  change  in  the  flesh 
and  spirits,  which  that  impression  renders  fluid. 

*  Livy  says,  without  their  shields ;  the  reason  of 
which  was  this,  Oie  Roman  shields  being  long,  tliey 
Blight  rest  their  heads  upon  Iheui,  and  sleep  standing. 
A'.milius,  however,  made  one  order  in  favour  of  tHe 
ioldiers  upon  guard  ;  for  he  ordered  them  to  be  reliev- 
ed at  noon,  whereas  before  they  used  tu  be  upon  duty 
kll  day. 


Besides,  that  doctrine  is  refuted  by  those  wno^ 
digging  deep  in  the  earth  to  undermine  some 
fortifications,  or  to  search  for  metals,  meet  with 
deep  rivers,  not  collected  by  little  and  little, 
which  would  be  the  case,  if  they  were  produced 
at  the  instant  the  earth  was  opened,  but  rush- 
ing upon  them  at  once  in  great  abundance.  And 
it  often  happens  upon  the  breaking  of »  great 
rock,  that  a  quantity  of  water  issues  out,  which 
as  suddenly  ceases.     So  much  for  springs. 

^milius  sat  still  for  some  days,  and  it  is 
said  that  there  never  were  two  great  armies  so 
near  each  other,  that  remained  so  quiet-  But, 
trying  and  considering  every  thing,  he  got  in- 
formation that  there  was  one  way  only,  left 
unguarded,  which  lay  through  Perrha;bia,  by 
Pythium  and  Petra;  and  conceiving  greater 
hope  from  the  defenceless  condition  of  the 
place,  than  fear  from  its  rugged  and  ditficult 
appearance  he  ordered  the  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered in  counsel. 

Scipio,  surnamed  Nasica,  son-in-law  to 
Scipio  Africanus,  who  afterwards  was  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  senate,  was  the  first  that  offered 
to  head  the  troops  in  taking  this  circuit  to 
come  at  the  enemy.  And  after  him,  Fabiua 
Maximus,  the  eldest  son  of  ^milius,  though 
he  was  yet  but  a  youth,  expressed  his  readiness 
to  undertake  the  enterprise.  .Si^milius,  da- 
lighted  with  this  circumstance,  gave  them  a 
detachment,  not  so  large  indeed,  as  Polybiua 
gives  account  of,  but  the  number,  that  Nasica 
mentions  in  a  short  letter  wherein  he  describes 
this  action  to  a  certain  king.  They  had  three 
thousand  Itahans,  who  were  not  Romans,  and 
five  thousand  men  besides,  who  composed  the 
left  wing.  To  these  Nasica  added  a  hundred 
and  twenty  horse,  and  two  hundred  Thracians 
and  Cretans  intermixed,  who  were  of  the 
troops  of  Harpalus. 

With  this  detachment  he  began  to  march 
towards  the  sea,  and  encamped  at  Heracleum,* 
as  if  he  intended  to  sail  round,  and  come  upon 
the  enemy's  camp  behind;  but  when  his  sol- 
diers had  supped,  ajid  night  came  on,  he  ex- 
plained to  the  officers  his  real  design,  and 
directed  them  to  take  a  different  route.  Pur- 
suing this,  without  loss  of  time,  he  arrived  at 
Pythium,  where  he  ordered  his  men  to  take 
some  rest.  At  this  place  Olympus  is  ten  fur- 
longs and  ninety-six  feet  in  height,  as  it  is  sig- 
nified in  the  inscription  made  by  Xenagoras. 
the  son  of  Eumelus,  the  man  that  measured  it. 
The  geometricians,  indeed,  aflirm,  that  there 
is  no  mountain  in  the  world  more  than  ten  fur- 
longs high,  nor  sea  above  that  depth,  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  Xenagoras  did  not  take  the  height 
in  a  careless  manner,  but  regularly,  and  with 
proper  instruments. 

Nasica  passed  the  night  there.  Perseus, 
for  his  part,  seeing  ^mihus  lie  quiet  in  his 
camp,  had  not  the  least  thought  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  him;  but  a  Cretan  deserter 
who  shpped  from  Scipio  by  the  way,  came  and 
informed  him  of  the  circuit  the  Romans  were 
taking  in  order  to  surprise  him.  This  news 
put  him  in  great  confusion,  yet  he  did  not  re- 

*  The  consul  gave  out  thai  they  were  to  go  on  board 
the  fleet,  which,  under  the  command  of  Octavius  thf 
pr«tor,  lay  upon  the  coast,  iu  order  to  waste  the  mar- 
itime |)arls  of  Macedonia,  and  90  to  draw  Pirseud  frool 
his  camp. 
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■tove  his  camp;  he  only  sent  ten  thousand 
foreign  mercenaries  aiid  two  thousand  Mace- 
donians under  !Milo,  with  orders  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  heights  with  all  possible  ei- 
pedition.  Polybius  relates  that  the  Romans 
fell  upon  them  while  they  were  asleep,  but 
Nasica  tells  us  there  was  a  sharp  and  danger- 
ous conflict  for  the  height;  that  he  himself 
killed  a  Thracian  mercenary  who  engaged  him, 
by  piercing  him  through  the  breast  with  his 
•pear;  and  that  the  enemy  being  routed,  and 
Milo  put  to  a  shameful  flight  without  his  arms, 
and  in  his  under  garment  only,  he  pursued 
them  without  any  sort  of  hazard,  and  led  his 
party  down  into  the  plain.  Perseus,  terrified 
at  this  disaster,  and  disappointed  in  his  hopes, 
decamped  and  retired.  Yet  he  was  under  a 
necessity  of  stopping  before  Pydna,  and  risking 
a  battle,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  divide  his 
army  to  garrison  his  towns,*  and  there  expect 
the  enemy,  who,  when  once  entered  into  his 
country,  could  not  be  driven  out  without  great 
■laughter  and  bloodshed. 

His  friends  represented  to  him,  that  his 
army  was  still  superior  in  numbers,  and  that 
they  would  fight  with  great  resolution  in  de- 
fence of  their  wives  and  children,  and  in  sight 
of  their  king,  who  was  a  partner  in  their  danger. 
Encouraged  by  this  representation,  he  fiied  his 
camp  there;  he  prepared  for  battle,  viewed 
the  country,  and  assigued  each  otficer  his  post, 
as  intending  to  meet  the  Romans  when  they 
came  off  their  march.  The  field  where  he  en- 
camped was  fit  for  the  phalanx,  which  re- 
quired plain  and  even  ground  to  act  in;  near 
it  was  a  chain  of  Uttle  hills,  proper  for  the 
light-armed  to  retreat  to,  and  to  wheel  about 
from  the  attack:  and  through  the  middle  ran 
the  rivers  ^son  and  Leucus,  which  though 
not  very  deep,  because  it  was  the  latter  end 
of  summer,  were  likely  to  give  the  Romans 
some  trouble. 

iEmilius  having  joined  Nasica,  marched  in 
good  order  against  the  enemy.  But  when  he 
■aw  the  disposition  and  number  of  their  forces, 
be  was  astonished,  and  stood  still  to  consider 
what  was  proper  to  be  done.  Hereupon  the 
ycuMg  officers,  eager  for  the  engagement,  and 
particularly  Nasica,  flushed  with  his  success  at 
Mount  Olympus,  pressed  up  to  him,  and 
begged  of  him  to  lead  them  forward  without 
delay.  JBinilius  only  smiled  and  said,  "My 
friend,  if  I  was  of  your  age,  I  should  certainly 
do  so:  but  the  many  victories  I  have  gained 
have  made  me  observe  the  errors  of  the  van- 
quished, and  forbid  me  to  give  battle  imme- 
(liately  after  a  march,  to  an  army  well  drawn 
up,  and  every  way  prepared. 

Then  he  ordered  the  foremost  ranks,  who 
were  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  to  present  a  front, 
as  if  they  were  ready  to  engage,  and  the  rear, 
in  the  meantime,  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and 
throw  up  entrenchments;  after  which,  he  made 
the  battalions  wheel  off  Dy  degrees,  beginning 
with  those  neit  the  soldiers  at  work,  so  that 

*  His  best  friend  jadristd  him  to  garrison  his  strong- 
est cities  with  his  best  troops,  and  to  lengthen  out  the 
war,  experience  haring  shewn  that  the  Macedonians 
were  better  able  to  defend  cities  than  the  Romans  were 
to  take  them;  but  this  opinion  the  king  rejected  from 
ihii  cowardly  principle,  that  perhaps  the  town  he  chose 
fcr  hii  r^idence  might  be  first  besieged. 


their  disposition  was  insensibly  chaifged,  and 
his  whole  army  encamped  without  noise. 

When  they  had  supped,  and  were  thinking 
of  nothing  but  going  to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the 
moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and  very  high, 
began  to  be  darkened,  and  after  changing  into 
various  colours,  was  at  last  totally  eclipsed.* 
The  Romans,  according  to  their  custom,  made 
a  great  noise  by  striking  upon  vessels  of  brasSj 
and  held  up  lighted  faggots  and  torches  in  the 
air,  in  order  to  recal  her  light;  but  the  Mace- 
donians did  no  such  thing;  horror  and  astonisl*- 
ment  seized  their  whole  camp,  and  a  whisper 
passed  among  the  multitude,  that  this  appear* 
ance  portended  the  fall  of  the  king.  As  for 
.^Emilius,  he  was  not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  this  matter;  he  had  heard  of  the  ecliptic 
inequalities  which  bring  the  moon,  at  certain 
periods,  under  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and 
darken  her,  till  she  has  passed  that  quarter  of 
obscurity,  and  receives  light  from  the  sun 
again.  Nevertheless,  ais  he  was  wont  to  as- 
cribe most  events  to  the  Deity,  was  a  religious 
observer  of  sacrifices  and  of  the  art  of  divina- 
tion, he  offered  up  to  the  moon  eleven  heifera, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  her  regain  her  former  lustre. 
At  break  of  day,  he  also  sacrificed  oxen  to 
Hercules,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  without 
any  auspicious  sign;  but  in  the  twenty-first 
the  desired  tokens  appeared,  and  he  announced 
victory  to  his  troops,  provided  they  stood 
upon  the  defensive.f  At  the  same  time  he 
vowed  a  hecatomb  and  solemn  games  in  honour 
of  that  god,  and  then  commanded  the  olScera 
to  put  the  army  in  order  of  battle;  staying, 
however,  till  the  sun  should  decline,  and  get 
round  to  the  west,  lest,  if  they  came  to  action 
in  the  morning,  it  should  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his 
soldiers;  he  sat  down  in  the  meantime  in  his 
tent,  which  was  open  towards  the  field  and 
the  enemy's  camp. 

Some  say,  that  towards  evening  he  availed 
himself  of  an  artifice,  to  make  the  enemy  begin 
the  fight.  It  seems  he  turned  a  horse  loose 
without  a  bridle,  and  sent  out  some  Romans  to 
catch  him,  who  were  attacked  while  they  were 
pursuing  him,  and  so  the  engagement  began 
Others  say,  that  the  ThracLans,  commanded  by 
one  Alexander,  attacked  a  Roman  convoy; 
that  seven  hundred  Ligurians  making  up  to  its 
assistance,  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued;  and  that 
larger  reinforcements  being  sent  to  both  parties, 
at  last  the  main  bodies  were  engaged .  JEmilius, 
hke  a  wise  pilot,  foreseeing,  by  the  agitation 

*  LiTT  telU  us,  that  Sulpitius  Gallus,  one  of  the  Ro- 
man tribunes,  foretold  this  eclipse  ;  first  to  the  consul 
and  then  with  his  leave  to  the  army,  whereby  that 
terror  which  eclipses  were  wont  to  breed  in  ignorant 
minds  was  entirely  taken  off,  and  the  soldiers  mor« 
and  more  disposed  to  confide  in  officers  of  so  great 
wisdom,  and  of  such  general  knowledge- 

f  Here  we  see  ^milius  arailed  himself  of  augury 
to  bring  his  troops  the  more  readily  to  comply  witli 
what  he  knew  was  most  prudent.  He  was  sensible  of 
their  eagerness  and  impetuosity,  but  he  was  sensible 
at  the  same  time  that  coolness  and  calm  ralour  were 
more  necessary  to  be  exerted  against  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  which  was  not  inferior  in  courage  and  dis- 
cipline to  the  Romans,  and  therefore  he  told  them,  that 
thegods  enjoined  upon  them  to  stand  upon  tnedefeusire, 
if  they  desired  to  be  victorious.  Another  :easci  why 
.£milius  deferred  the  fight,  was,  as  Plutarch  tells  us 
because  the  morning  sua  was  fuU  in  the  eyes  of  hit 
•oldie  rs. 
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of  both  armies,  the  violence  of  the  impending 
Btorm,  came  out  of  his  tent,  passed  through  the 
ranks,  and  encouraged  his  men.  In  the  mean- 
time, Nasica,  who  had  rode  up  to  the  place 
wliere  the  skirmish  began,  saw  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  army  advancing  to  the  charge. 

First  of  all  marched  the  Thracia;is,  whose 
very  aspect  struck  the  beholders  with  terror. 
They  were  men  of  a  prodigious  size;  their 
shields  were  white  and  glistering;  their  vests 
were  black,  their  legs  armed  with  greaves: 
and  as  they  moved,  their  long  pikes,  heavy-shod 
with  iron,  shook  on  their  right  shoulders. 
Next  came  the  mercenaries,  variously  armed, 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  respective 
countries:  with  these  were  mixed  the  Paeonians. 
Xn  the  third  place  moved  forward  the  battalions 
•)f  3Iacedon,  the  flower  of  its  youth  and  the 
hravest  of  its  sons:  their  new  purple  vests  and 
gilded  xrms,  made  a  splendid  appearance. 
As  these  took  their  posts,  the  Chalchespides 
moved  out  of  the  camp;  the  fields  gleamed 
with  the  polished  steel  anu  the  brazen  shields 
which  they  bore,  and  the  mountains  re-echoed 
to  their  cheers.  In  this  order  they  advanced, 
and  that  with  so  much  boldness  and  speed, 
that  the  first  of  their  slain*  fell  only  two  fur- 
longs from  the  Roman  camp. 

As  soon  as  the  attack  was  begun,  jEmilius, 
advancing  to  the  first  ranks,  found  that  the 
foremost  of  the  Macedonians  had  struck  the 
heads  of  their  pikes  into  the  shields  of  the  Ro- 
mans, so  that  It  was  impossible  for  his  men  to 
reach  their  adversaries  with  their  swords. 
And  when  he  saw  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians 
take  their  bucklers  from  their  shoulders,  join 
them  close  together,  and  with  one  motion  pre- 
sent their  pikes  against  his  legions,  the  strength 
of  such  a  rampart,  and  the  formidable  appear- 
ance of  such  a  front  struck  him  with  terror  and 
araazcment.  He  never,  indeed,  saw  a  more 
dreadful  spectacle,  and  he  often  mentioned 
afterwards  the  impression  it  made  upon  him. 
However,  he  took  care  to  shew  a  pleasant  and 
cheerful  countenance  to  his  men,  and  even 
rode  about  without  either  helmet  or  breast-plate. 
But  the  king  of  Macedon,  as  Polybius  tells 
us,  as  soon  as  the  engagement  was  begun, 
gave  way  to  his  fears,  and  withdrew  into  the 
town,  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Hercu- 
les; a  god  that  accepts  not  the  timid  offerings 
of  cowards,  nor  favours  any  unjust  vows.  Ana 
surely  it  is  not  just,  that  the  man  who  never 
shoots,  should  bear  away  the  prize:  that  he 
who  deserts  his  post,  should  conquer;  that  he 
who  is  despicably  indolent,  should  be  success- 
ful; or  that  a  bad  man  should  be  happy.  But 
the  god  attended  to  the  prayers  of  ^milius; 
for  he  begged  for  victory  and  success  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  fought  while  he  im- 
plored the  divine  aid.  Yet  one  Posidonius,t 
w-ho  says  he  lived  in  those  times,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  that  action,  in  the  history  of  Perseus, 
which  he   wrote   in    eeveral   books,   affirms, 

•  The  light-armed. 

t  This  could  not  be  Posidoniu?  of  Apamea,  who 
wrote  a  continuation  of  ro!vl;i';s'£  Itislory :  for  that 
Posidonius  went  to  Rome  during  the  consulship  of 
Alarctllus,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  yeari  after  this 
battle.  I'lutarch,  indeed,  seems  to  have  taken  him  for 
k  counterfeit,  or  a  writer  oJ"no  account,  when  lie  calls 
Kim  one  Pjtidouius,  wlto  'ells  us  Ite  lived  at  that  time. 


that  it  was  not  out  of  cowardice,  nor  iindei 
pretence  of  offering  sacrifice  that  he  quitted 
the  field,  but  because  the  day  before  the  fight, 
he  received  a  hurt  on  his  leg,  from  the  kick  of 
a  horse;  that  when  the  battle  came  on,  though 
very  much  indisposed,  and  dissuaded  by  his 
friends,  he  commanded  one  of  his  horses  to  be 
brought,  mounted  him,  and  charged,  without  a 
breastplate,  at  the  head  of  the  phalanx;  and 
that,  amidst  the  shower  of  missive  weapons  of 
all  kinds,  he  was  struck  with  a  javelin  of  iron, 
not  indeed  with  the  point,  but  it  glanced  in 
such  a  manner  upon  his  left  side,  that  it  not 
only  rent  his  clothes,  but  gave  him  a  bruise 
in  the  flesh,  the  mark  of  which  remained  a 
long  time.  This  is  what  Posidonius  says  ia 
defence  of  Perseus. 

The  Romans,  who  engaged  the  phalanx,  be- 
ing unable  to  break  it,  Salius  a  Pelignian 
officer,  snatched  the  ensign  of  his  company  and 
threw  it  among  the  enemy.  Hereupon,  the 
Pelignians,  rushing  forward  to  recover  it,  for 
the  Italians  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  crime 
and  disgrace  to  abandon  their  standard,  a. 
dreadful  conflict  and  slaughter  on  both  sides 
ensued.  The  Romans  attempting  to  cut  the 
pikes  of  the  Macedonians  asunder  with  their 
swords,  to  beat  them  back  with  their  shields, 
or  to  put  them  by  with  their  hands:  but  the 
Macedonians,  holding  them  steady  with  both 
hands,  pierced  their  adversaries  through  their 
armour,  for  neither  shield  nor  corslet  was 
proof  against  the  pike.*  The  Peligniang,  and 
Marrucinians  were  thrown  headlong  down, 
who  without  any  sort  of  discretion,  or  rather 
with  a  brutal  fury,  had  exposed  themselves  to 
wounds,  and  run  upon  certain  death  The 
first  line  thus  cut  in  pieces,  those  that  were  be- 
hind were  forced  to  give  back,  and  though  they 
did  not  fly,  yet  they  retreated  towards  Mount 
Olocrus.  jEmilius  seeing  this,  rent  his  clothei, 
as  Posidonius  tells  us.  He  was  reduced  al- 
most to  despair,  to  find  that  part  of  his  mea 
had  retired,  and  that  the  rest  declined  t)ie 
combat  with  a  phalanx  which,  by  reason  of 
the  pikes  that  defended  it  on  all  sides  like  a 
rampart,  appeared  impenetrable  and  invincible. 
But  as  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  and  the 
large  extent  of  the  front  would  not  permit 
their  bucklers  to  be  joined  through  the  whole, 
he  observed  several  interstices  and  openings 
in  the  Macedonian  line;  as  it  happens  in  great 
armies,  according  to  the  different  efforts  of  the 
combatants,  who  in  one  part  press  forward, 
and  in  another  are  forced  to  give  back.  For 
this  reason,  he  divided  his  troops,  with  all 
possible  expedition,  into  platoons,  which  he 
ordered  to  throw  themselves  into  the  void 
spaces  of  the  enemy's  front;  and  so,  not  to 
engage  with  the  whole  at  once,  but  to  make 
many  impressions  at  the  same  time  in  different 
parts.  These  orders  being  given  by  .Si^miliua 
to  the  officers,  and  by  the  officers  to  the  soldiers, 
they  immediately  made  their  way  between  the 
pikes,  wherever  there  was  an  opening  :t  which 

*  This  shews  the  advantage  which  the  pike  has  orer 
the  broad-sword :  and  the  bayonet  is  still  better,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  soldier  the  free  use  of  his  musket, 
without  beinc  encumbered  with  a  pike,  and  when 
screwed  to  the  musket,  supplies  the  place  of  a  pike. 

t  On  the  first  appearance  of  thi*,  PcTseus  should 
have  charged  the  Romaui'  rery  britifly  with  his  horte, 
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was  no  sooner  done,  than  some  took  the  enemy 
in  flank,  where  they  were  quite  exposed,  while 
Others  fetched  a  compass,  and  attacked  them 
in  the  rear;  thus  was  the  phalanx  soon  broken, 
and  Its  strength,  which  depended  upon  one 
Dnitcd  etrort,  was  no  more.  AVhen  they  came 
to  light  man  with  man,  and  party  with  party, 
the  Macedonians  had  only  short  swords  to 
strike  the  long  shields  of  the  Romans,  that 
reached  from  head  to  foot,  and  slight  bucklers 
to  oppose  to  the  Koman  swords,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  weight  and  the  force  with  which 
they  were  managed,  pierced  through  all  their 
armour  to  their  bodies;  so  tliat  they  maintain- 
ed their  ground  with  difficulty,  and  in  the  end 
were  entirely  routed. 

It  was  here,  however,  that  the  greatest 
efforts  were  made  on  both  sides ;  and  here 
Marcus,  the  son  of  Cato,  and  son-in-law  to 
.ZbLmilius,  after  surprising  acts  of  valour,  un- 
fortunately lost  his  sword.  As  he  was  a  youth 
who  had  received  all  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  who  owed  to  so  illustrious  a  father 
extraordinary  instances  of  virtue,  he  was  per- 
suad«^d  that  he  had  better  die  than  leave  such 
a  spoil  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He,  there- 
fore, flew  through  the  ranks,  and  wherever  he 
happened  to  see  any  of  his  friends  or  acquaint- 
ance, he  told  them  his  misfortune,  and  begged 
their  assistance.  A  number  of  brave  young 
men  was  thus  collected,  who  following  their 
leader  with  equal  ardour,  soon  traversed  their 
own  army,  and  fell  upon  the  Macedonians. 
After  a  sharp  conflict  and  dreadful  carnage, 
the  enemy  was  driven  back,  and  the  ground 
being  left  vacant,  the  Romans  sought  for  the 
sword,  which,  with  much  difliculty,  was  found 
under  a  heap  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Tran- 
Bportcd  with  this  success,  they  charged  those 
that  remained  unbroken,  with  still  greater 
eagerness  and  shouts  of  triumph.  The  three 
thousand  Macedonians,  who  were  all  select 
men,  kept  their  station,  and  maintained  the 
fight,  but  at  last  were  entirely  cut  off.  The  rest 
fled;  and  terrible  was  the  slaughter  of  those. 
The  field  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  cover- 
ed with  the  dead,  and  the  river  Leucus,  which 
the  Romans  crossed  the  day  after  the  battle, 
was  even  then  mixed  with  blood.  For  it  is 
said  that  about  twenty-five  thousand  were 
killed  on  the  Macedonian  side;  whereas  the 
Romans,  according  to  Posidonius,  lost  but  one 
hundred;  Nasica  says,  o;<ly  fourscore.* 

This  great  battle  was  soon  decided,  for  it 
began  at  the  ninth  hour,t  and  victory  declared 
herself  before  the  tenth.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  was  employed  in  the  pursuit,  which  w as 
continued  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  furlongs,  so  that  it  was  far  in  the  night 
when  they  returned.  The  servants  went  with 
torches  to  meet  their  masters,  and  conducted 
them  with  shouts  of  joy  to  their  tents,  which 
they  had  illuminated,  and  adorned  with  crowns 
of  ivy  and  laurel.J 

and  by  that  deans  hare  given  his  infantry  time  to  re- 
cover t!.^3«elve8;  but  instead  of  this,  they  bastly  pro- 
Tided  fur  their  own  safety  by  a  precipitate  flight. 

*  Utterly  impossible  !  if  the  circuniit^nces  of  the 
fight  are  considered  :  but  Liv)  's  account  is  lost. 

t  I.  e.  three  in  the  afternoon. 

)  The  laurel  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  the  ivy  to 
Bacchus.  Baoclnis,  who  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  Hercules,  was  a  warrior,  and  we  read 


But  the  general  himself  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  For,  of  the  two  sons  vliat  served 
under  liim,  the  youngest,  w  horn  he  most  loved, 
and  who,  of  all  the  brothers,  was  most  happi- 
ly formed  for  virtue,  was  not  to  be  found.  He 
was  naturally  brave  and  ambitious  of  honour, 
and  withal  very  young,*  he  concluded  that  hia 
inexperience  had  engaged  him  too  far  in  the 
hottest  of  the  battle,  and  that  he  was  certainly 
killed.  The  whole  army  was  sensible  of  his 
sorrow  and  distress;  and  leaving  their  supper, 
they  ran  out  with  torches,  some  to  the  general's 
tent,  and  some  out  of  the  trenches  to  seek  hirn 
among  the  first  of  the  slain.  A  jirofound  mel- 
ancholy reigned  in  the  camp,  while  the  field 
resounded  with  the  cries  of  those  that  called 
upon  Scipio.  For,  so  admirably  had  Nature 
tempered  him,  that  he  was  very  early  marked 
out  by  the  w^orld,  as  a  person  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  youth,  likely  to  excel  in  the  arts  botli  of 
war  and  of  civil  government. 

It  was  now  very  late,  and  he  was  abnost 
given  up,  when  he  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
with  two  or  three  friends,  covered  with  the 
fresh  blood  of  the  foe,  like  a  generous  young 
hound,  carried  too  far  by  the  charms  of  the 
chase.  This  is  that  Scipio,  who  afterwards 
destroyed  Carthage  and  Numantia,  and  wai 
incomparably  the  tirst,  both  in  virtue  and  pow- 
er, of  the  RoKiss  of  his  time.  Thus  fortune 
did  not  choose  at  present  to  make  .^milius 
pay  for  the  favour  she  did  him,  but  deferred  it 
to  another  opportunity;  and  therefore  he  en- 
joyed this  victory,  with  full  satisfaction. 

As  for  Perseus,  he  fled  from  Pydna  to  Pella, 
with  his  cavalry,  which  had  suffered  no  loss. 
When  the  foot  overtook  them,  they  reproached 
them  as  cowards  and  traitors,  pulled  them  off 
their  horses,  and  wounded  several  of  them  ; 
so  that  the  ki«g,  dreading  the  consequences  of 
the  tumult,  turned  his  horse  out  of  the  common 
road,  and  lest  he  should  be  known,  wrapped 
up  his  purple  robe,  and  put  it  before  him;  he 
also  took  off  his  diadem,  and  carried  it  in  his 
hand,  and  that  he  might  converse  the  more 
conveniently  with  his  friends,  alighted  from 
his  horse  and  led  him.  But  they  all  slunk 
away  from  him  by  degrees;  one  under  pretence 
of  tying  his  shoe,  another  of  watering  his  horse, 
and  a  third  of  being  thirsty  himself:  not  that 
they  were  so  much  afraid  of  the  enemy,  as  of 
the  cruelty  of  Perseus,  who,  exasperated  with 
his  misfortunes,  sought  to  lay  the  blame  of 
his  miscarriage  on  any  body  but  himself.  He 
entered  Pella  in  the  night,  where  he  killed 
with  his  poniard  Euctes  and  Euda:us,  two  of 
his  treasurers;  who,  when  they  waited  upoa 
him,  had  found  fault  with  some  of  his  proceed- 
ings, and  provoked  him  by  an  unseasonable 
liberty  of  admonition.  Hereupon,  every  bodj 
forsook  him,  except  Evander  the  Cretan,  Ar- 
chedamus  the  jEtolian,  and  Neon  the  BcEOtian* 
nor  did  any  of  his  soldiers  follow  him  but  the 
Cretans,  who  were  not  attached  to  his  person, 
but  to  his  money,  as  bees  are  to  the  honey- 

of  his  expedition  into  India.  But  the  Roman  custom 
ofadorniug  the  tents  of  the  victors  with  ivy,  the  plant 
of  Bacchus,  might  arise  from  a  more  simfJe  c^use. 
Caesar,  in  his  third  book  of  the  civil  viars.  says,  that 
in  Pompey'scamp  he  found  the  tent  of  Lciiiulus  ^oi 
Siwic  others  covered  with  ivy  :  so  sure  had  .he'"  madi 
themselves  of  the  victory.  , 

*  He  was  then  in  hit  se- cnteenth  year. 
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com'j  For  he  carried  great  treasu-e  along 
with  him,  and  sufl'ercd  tiicin  to  take  out  of  it 
cups  and  bowls,  and  other  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,*  to  the  value  of  fifty  talents.  But  when 
he  came  to  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  to 
Alepsus,t  his  fears  a  little  abatmg,  he  sunk 
again  into  his  old  and  inborn  distemper  of 
avarice;  he  lamented  to  his  friends,  that  he  had 
inadvertently  given  up  to  the  Cretans  some  of 
the  gold  plate  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  he 
appUed  to  those  that  had  it,  and  even  begged 
of  them  with  tears,  to  return  it  him  for  the 
value  in  money.  Those  that  knew  him  well, 
easily  discovered  that  he  was  playing  the  Cre- 
tan with  the  Cretans;X  but  such  as  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  up  the  plate,  lost  all;  for 
he  never  paid  the  money.  Thus  he  got  thirty 
talents  from  his  friends,  which  soon  after  were 
to  come  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and 


days  after  it  was  confirmed  beyond  dispnte,* 
they  could  not  but  admire  the  report  which 
was  its  harbinger,  and  the  fiction  which  turned 
to  truth. 

In  like  manner  it  is  said  that  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  the  Italians  near  the  river  Sagara, 
was  carried  into  Peloponnesus  the  same  day 
it  was  fought;  and  of  the  deieat  ot  the  Per- 
sians at  Mycale,  with  equal  expedition,  to  Pla- 
taea:  and  that  very  soon  after  the  battle  which 
the  Romans  gained  over  the  Tarquins  and  the 
people  of  Latium,  that  fought  under  their  ban- 
ners, two  young  men  of  uncommon  size  an<? 
beauty,  who  were  conjectured  to  be  Castor 
and  Pollux,  arrived  at  Rome  from  the  army, 
with  the  news  of  it.  The  first  man  they  met 
with,  by  the  fountain  in  the  market-place,  as 
they  were  refreshing  their  horses,  that  foamed 
with  sweat,  expressed  his  surprise  at  their  ac- 


with  these  he  sailed  to    Samothrace,  where    count  of  the  victory;  whereupon  they  are  said 


he  took    refuge   at   the  altar   of  Castor  and 
Pollux.§ 

The  Macedonians  have  always  had  the 
character  of  being  lovers  of  their  kings  ;||  but 
now,  as  if  the  chief  bulwark  of  their  constitution 
was  broken  down,  and  all  were  fallen  with  it, 
thev  submitted  to  .^milius,  and  in  two  days  he 
was  master  of  all  Macedonia.  This  seems  to 
give  some  countenance  to  those  who  impute 
tliese  events  to  fortune.  A  prodigy,  which  hap- 
pened at  Amphipolis,  testified  also  the  favour  of 
the  gods.  The  consul  was  offering  sacrifice 
there,  and  the  sacred  ceremonies  were  begun, 
when  a  flash  of  lightning  fell  upon  the  altar, 
and  at  once  consumed  and  consecrated  the 
victim.  But  the  share  which  fame  had  in  this 
iffair  exceeds  both  tiiat  prodigy  and  what  they 
lell  us  of  his  good  fortune.  For,  on  the  fourth 
day  after  Perseus  was  beaten  at  Pydna,  as  the 
{leople  were  at  tlie  equestrian  games  in  Rome, 
a  report  was  suddenly  spread  in  the  first  seats 
of  the  theatre,  that  .iSmilius  had  gained  a  great 
battle  over  Perseus,  and  overturned  the  king- 
dom of  Macedon.  The  news  was  made  public 
in  a  moment,  the  multitude  clapped  their  hands 
and  set  up  great  acclamations,  and  it  passed 
current  that  day  in  the  city.  Afterwards,  when 
it  appeared  that  it  had  no  good  foundation,  the 
story  dropped  for  the  present;  but  when  a  few 

•  He  was  afraid  to  give  it  them,  lest  the  Macedoni- 
ans out  of  spite  should  lake  all  the  rest. 

t  A  manuscript  copy  has  itGalepsus,  probably  upon 
the  authority  of  Livy. 

{  It  was  an  ancient  proverb,  The  Cretans  are  always 
liars.     St.  Paul  has  quoted  it  from  Callimachus. 

(j  He  carried  with  him  two  thousand  talents. 

II  When  Perseus  was  at  Amphipolis,  being  afraid 
that  tlie  inliabitants  would  take  him  and  deliver  him 
np  to  the  Rumans,  he  came  out  with  Philip,  the  only 
child  he  had  with  him,  and  having  mounted  the  tri- 
bunal, began  to  speak;  but  his  tears  flowed  so  fast, 
that,  afler  several  trials,  he  found  it  impracticable  to 
proceed.  Descending  again  from  the  tribunal,  he  spoke 
to  Evander,  who  then  went  up  to  supply  his  place, 
and  began  to  speak  ;  but  the  people,  who  hated  him, 
refused  to  hear  him,  crying  out,  "  Be  gone,  be  gone  ; 
y(e  are  residved  not  to  expose  ourselves,  our  wives, 
and  ourihildren,  for  your  Bakes.  Fly,  therefore,  and 
leave  us  to  make  the  best  terms  we  can  with  the  con- 
nucrors."  Evander  had  been  the  principal  actor  in 
the  assassination  of  Eumcncs,and  was  afterwards  des- 
patchrd  in  Samothrace,  by  order  of  Perseus,  who  wai 
afrai'i  that  Evander  would  accuse  him  as  the  author  (.f 
Ihstt  murderi 


to  have  smiled,  and  to  nave  stroked  his  beard, 
which  immediately  turned  from  black  to  yel- 
low. This  circumstance  gained  credit  to  hia 
report,  and  got  him  the  surname  of  JEnoboT' 
bus,  or  Yellow  Beard. 

All  these  stories  are  confirmed  by  that  which 
happened  in  our  times.  For  when  Luciua 
Antonius  rebelled  against  Domitian,  Rome 
was  much  alarmed,  and  expected  a  bloody 
war  in  Germany,  but  on  a  sudden,  and  ol  their 
own  proper  motion,  the  people  raised  a  report, 
and  spread  it  over  the  city,  that  Antonius  waa 
vanquished  and  slain,  that  his  army  was  cut  in 
pieces,  and  not  one  man  escaped.  .Such  a  run 
had  the  news,  and  such  was  the  credit  given  to 
it,  that  many  of  the  magistrates  offered  sacri- 
fice on  the  occasion.  But  when  the  author  of 
it  was  sought  after,  they  were  referred  from 
one  to  another,  all  their  inquiries  were  eluded, 
and  at  last  the  news  was  lost  in  the  immense 
crowd,  as  in  a  vast  ocean.  Thus  the  report, 
appearing  to  have  no  solid  foundation,  imme- 
diately vanished.  But  as  Uomitian  was  march- 
ing his  forces  to  chastise  the  rebels,  messen- 
gers and  letters  met  him  on  the  road,  which 
brought  an  account  of  the  victory.  Then  they 
found  it  was  won  the  same  day  the  report  waa 
propagated,  though  the  field  of  battle  w  as  more 
than  twenty  thousand  furlongs  from  Rome. 
This  is  a  fact  which  no  one  can  be  unacquaint- 
ed with. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  Perseus* 
Cneius  Octavius,  who  was  joined  in  command 
with  iEmilius,  came  with  his  fleet  to  Samo- 
thrace, where,  out  of  reverence  to  the  gods,t  he 

*  It  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  Q.  Fabius  Max 
imus,  jEmilius,  L.  Lentulus,  and  Q..  Metcilus,  who 
had  been  sent  express  by  jEmilius,  and  reached  Romt 
the  twentieth  day  after  the  action. 

t  Thegodsof  Samothrace  were  dreaded  by  all  nations. 
The  pagans  carried  their  prejudices  so  far  in  favour  of 
those  pretended  deities,  that  they  were  struck  with 
awe  upon  the  bare  mention  of  their  names.  Of  all  the 
oaths  that  were  in  use  among  the  ancients,  that  by 
these  gods  was  deemed  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable. 
Such  as  were  found  not  to  have  observed  this  oath, 
were  looked  upon  as  the  curse  of  mankind,  and  persons 
devoted  to  destruction.  Diodorus  (lib.  v.)  tells  us  that 
these  gods  were  always  present,  and  never  failed  to  as- 
sist those  that  were  initiated,  ?.nd  called  u|ion  them  in 
any  sudden  and  unexpected  danger ;  and  that  non» 
ever  duly  performed  their  ceremonies  without  being 
amply  rewarded  for  their  f  iely.  No  wonder,  then, 
if  the  placei  of  refuge  in  this  island  Here  trry  highl| 
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permittea  f  crseiis  to  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  asylum,  but  watched  the  coasts  antl  guard- 
ed against  liis  escape.  Perseus,  however, 
found  means  privately  to  engage  one  Orandcr., 
a  Cretan,  to  take  him  ar.d  his  treasure  into  his 
vessel,  and  carry  them  otf.  He,  like  a  true 
Cretan,  took  in  the  treasure,  and  advised  Per- 
seus to  come  in  tlie  night,  with  his  wile  and 
children,  and  necessary  attendants  to  the  port 
callerl  Demetrium;  but,  before  this,  he  had  set 
■ail.  Miserable  was  the  condition  of  Perseus, 
compelled  as  he  was  to  escape  through  a  nar- 
row window,  and  to  let  himself  down  by  the 
wall,  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  little 
experienced  such  fatigue  and  hardship;  but 
still  more  pitiable  were  his  groans  when,  as  he 
wandered  by  the  shore,  one  told  him,  that  he 
had  seen  Orandes  a  good  way  off  at  sea.  By 
this  time  it  was  day,  and,  destitute  of  all  other 
hope,  he  tied  back  to  the  wall.  He  was  not, 
indeetl,  undiscovered,  yet  he  reached  the  place 
of  refuge,  with  his  wile,  before  the  Romans 
could  take  measures  to  prevent  it.  His  chil- 
dren he  put  into  the  hands  of  Ion,  who  had  been 
his  favourit*,  but  now  was  his  betrayer;  for  he 
delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans;  and  so  by 
the  strongest  necessity  with  which  nature  can 
06  bound,  obliged  him,  as  beasts  do,  when 
their  young  are  taken,  to  yield  himself  to  those 
who  had  his  children  in  their  power. 

He  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Nasica, 
and  for  him  he  inquired;  but  as  he  was  not 
there,  he  bewailed  his  fate,  and  sensible  of  the 
necessity  he  lay  under,  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  Octavius.  Then  it  appeared  more  plain 
than  ever,  that  he  laboured  under  a  more  des- 
picable disease  than  avarice  itself — I  mean  the 
fear  of  death;  and  this  deprived  him  even  of 
pity,  the  only  consolation  of  which  fortune 
does  not  rob  the  distressed.  For  when  he  de- 
sired to  be  conducted  to  ..Emilias,*  the  consul 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  accompanied  with  his 
friends,  went  to  receive  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  as  a  great  man  unhappily  fallen,  through 
the  displeasure  of  the  gods.  But  Perseus  be- 
haved in  the  vilest  manner;  he  bowed  down 
with  his  face  to  the  earth,  he  embraced  the 
Roman's  knees;  his  expressions  were  so  mean 
and  his  entreaties  so  abject,  that  iEmilius 
could  not  endure  them;  but  regarding  him  with 
an  eye  of  regret  and  indignation,  "Why  dost 
thou,  wretched  man  I"  said  he,  "acquit  fortune 
of  what  might  seem  her  greatest  crime,  by  a 
behaviour  which  makes  it  appear  that  thou 
deservesl  her  frowns,  and  that  thou  art  not 
only  now,  but  hast  been  long  unworthy  the  pro- 
tection of  that  goddess.'  Why  dost  thou  tar- 
nish my  laurels,  and  detract  from  my  achieve- 

rerered.  Besides  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to 
which  Perseus  fled,  there  was  also  a  wood,  esieenicd 
■uch,  where  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  holy  riles 
of  (he  Caliiri,  used  to  meet. 

*  Octavius,  as  soon  as  h:  had  the  king  in  his  power, 
put  him  on  board  the  adn.iral  galley,  and  having  em- 
barked also  all  his  treasure  that  was  left,  the  Roman 
fleet  weighed  and  stood  for  Amphipolis.  Kn  express 
was  despatched  from  thence  to  acquaint  ./^milius  with 
what  had  happened,  who  sent  Tubero  his  son-in-law, 
with  several  persons  of  distinction,  to  meet  Perseus. 
The  consul  ordered  sacrifices  to  be  immediately  offer- 
ed, and  made  the  same  rejoicings  as  if  a  new  victory 
had  been  obtained.  The  whole  camp  ran  out  to  see 
the  royal  prisoner,  who,  covered  with  a  mourning 
tluil/,  walked  alone  to  the  tent  of  .£mihus. 


ments,  by  shewing  thyself  a  me.in  adversary 
and  unfit  to  cope  with  a  Roman.''  Courage  in 
the  unfortunate  is  highly  revered,  even  by  an 
enemy;  and  cowardice,  though  it  meets  with 
success,  is  held  in  great  contempt  among  tho 
Romans." 

Notwithstanding  this  severe  rebuke,  he  rais 
ed  him  up,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  delivered 
him  into  the  custody  of  Tuberr..  '!'hen  taking 
his  sons,  his  sons-in-law;  and  the  pr-.ni.'ual  orti- 
cers,  particularly  the  younger  sort,  b  I'^k  with 
him  into  his  tent,  he  sat  a  lout;  tunc  silent,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  company  At 
last,  he  began  to  speak  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  of  human  affairs.  "Is  'I  fit  then," 
said  he,  "  that  a  mortal  should  be  elated  by 
prosperity,  and  plume  himself  upon  the  over- 
turning a  city,  or  a  kingdom.'  Should  we  not 
rather  attend  to  the  instructions  of  fortune, 
who,  by  such  visible  marks  of  her  instability, 
and  of  the  weakness  of  human  power,  teaches 
every  one  that  goes  to  war,  to  expect  from  her 
nothing  solid  and  permanent.''  what  time  for 
confidence  can  there  be  to  man,  when  in  the 
very  instant  of  victory,  he  must  necessarily 
dread  the  power  of  fortune,  and  the  very  joy 
of  success  must  be  mingled  with  anxiety,  from 
a  reflection  on  the  course  of  unsparing  fate, 
which  humbles  one  man  to-day,  and  to-mor. 
row  another.'  when  one  short  hour  has  been 
suflicient  to  overthrow  the  house  of  Alexan- 
der, who  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  glory,  and 
extended  his  empire  over  great  part  of  the 
world;  when  you  see  princes  that  were  lately 
at  the  head  of  immense  armies,  receive  their 
provisions  for  the  day  from  the  hands  of  their 
enemies;  shall  you  dare  to  Hatter  yourselves 
that  fortune  has  firmly  settled  your  prosperity, 
or  that  it  is  proof  against  the  attacks  of  time.' 
shall  you  not  rather  my  young  friends,  qui* 
this  elation  of  heart,  and  the  vain  raptures  of 
victory,  and  humble  yourselves  in  the  thought 
of  what  may  happen  hereafter,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  gods  will  send  some  misfortui.fc  f.o 
counterbalance  the  present  success.'"  .-i'lmi- 
lius,  they  tell  us,  having  said  a  great  deal  lo 
this  purpose,  dismissed  the  young  men,  season- 
ably chastised  with  this  grave  discourse,  and 
restrained  in  their  natural  inclination  to  arro- 
gance. 

When  this  was  done,  he  put  his  army  in 
quarters,  while  he  went  to  take  a  view  of 
Greece.  This  progress  was  attended  both  with 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  Greeks; 
for  he  redressed  the  people's  grievances,  he 
reformed  their  civil  government,  and  gave 
them  gratuities,  to  some  wheat,  and  to  others 
oil,  out  of  the  royal  storesi;  in  which  such  vast 
quantities  are  said  to  have  been  found,  that  the 
number  of  those  that  asked  and  received  was 
too  small  to  exhaust  the  whole.  Finding  a 
great  square  pedestal  of  white  marble  at  Del- 
phi, designed  for  a  golden  statue  of  Perseus,  he 
ordered  his  own  to  be  put  upon  it;*  alleging, 
that  it  was  but  just,  that  the  conquered  should 
give  place  to  the  conqueror.  At  Olympia,  wa 
are  told,  he  uttered  that  celebrated  saying 
"This  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  is  the  very  Jupitef 
of  Homer." 


*  This  was  not  quite  so  consistent  with  his  humilla 
ting  discourac  on  the  Ticiisitudet  oi  fortune. 
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Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ten  commissioners* 
from  Rome  for  settUng  the  affairs  of  Macedo- 
nia, he  declared  the  lands  and  cities  of  the 
Macedonians  free,  and  ordered  that  they  should 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws;  only  reserving 
a  tribute  to  the  Romans  of  a  hundred  talents, 
which  was  not  half  what  their  king  had  im- 
posed. 

After  this,  he  exhibited  various  games  and 
spectacles,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
made  great  entertainments;  for  all  which  he 
found  an  abundant  supply  in  the  treasures  of 
the  king.  And  he  shewed  so  just  a  discern- 
ment in  the  ordering,  the  placing,  and  saluting 
of  his  guests,  and  in  distinguishing  what  de- 
gree of  civility  was  due  to  every  man's  rank 
and  quality  that  the  Greeks  were  amazed  at 
his  knowledge  of  matters  of  mere  politeness, 
and  that  amidst  his  great  actions,  even  trifles 
did  not  escape  his  attention,  but  were  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  decorum.  That  which 
afforded  him  the  highest  satisfaction  was,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  magnificence  and  variety 
of  his  preparations,  he  himself  gave  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  those  he  entertained.  And  to 
those  that  expressed  their  admiration  of  his 
management  on  these  occasions,  he  said,  "That 
he  required  the  same  genius  to  draw  up  an 
army  and  to  order  an  entertainment  ;t  that  the 
one  might  be  most  formidable  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  other  most  agreeable  to  the  company." 

Among  his  other  good  qualities,  his  disin- 
terestedness and  magnanimity  stood  foremost 
in  the  esteem  of  the  vvorld.  For  he  would  not 
BO  much  as  look  upon  the  immense  quantity  of 
Bilver  and  gold  that  was  collected  out  of  the 
royal  palaces,  but  delivered  it  to  the  quxtors, 
to  be  earned  into  the  public  treasury.  He  re- 
served only  the  books  of  the  king's  library  for 
his  sons,  who  were  men  of  letters;  and  in  dis- 
tributing rewards  to  those  that  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  battle,  he  gave  a  silver 
cup  of  five  pounds  weight  to  his  son-in-law, 
JElius  Tubero.  This  is  that  Tubero  who,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the 
sixteen  relations  that  lived  together,  and  were 
all  supported  by  one  small  farm;  and  this  piece 
of  plate,  acquired  by  virtue  and  honor,  is  af- 
firmed to  be  the  first  that  was  in  the  family  of 
the  ^Elians;  neither  they  nor  their  wives  hav- 
ing, before  this,  either  used  or  wanted  any  ves- 
sels of  silver  or  gold. 

After  he  had  made  every  proper  regulation,}; 
taken  his  leave  of  the  Greeks,  and  exhorted 
the   Macedonians  to    remember    the    liberty 

*  These  ten  legates  were  all  men  of  consular  dignity, 
who  came  to  assist  .Emilius  in  settling  a  new  form  of 
vorernmeut.  Tiie  Macedonians  were  not  much  charm- 
ed with  the  promise  of  liberty,  because  tliey  could  not 
Well  comprehend  what  that  liberty  was.  They  saw- 
evident  contradictions  in  the  decree,  which,  thougli  it 
•poke  of  leaving  them  under  their  own  laws,  imposed 
many  new  ones,  aid  threatened  more.  What  most 
disturbid  them,  was  a  division  of  their  kingdom,  where- 
by, as  a  nation,  they  were  separated  and  disjointed  from 
each  other. 

t  To  these  two  particular.*,  of  drawing  up  an  army, 
and  ordering  an  entertainment,  Henry  the  IVth  of 
France  added — the  making  love. 

}  At  the  close  of  these  proceedings,  Andronicus  the 
fitolian,  and  IVeo  the  Boeotian,  because  they  had  al- 
ways been  friends  to  Perseus,  and  had  not  deserted  him 
even  now,  were  condemned,  and  lost  their  heads.  So 
KDJust  amidst  all  the  specious  appearauces  of  justice 
were  the  conriucrors. 


which  the  Romans  had  bestowed  on  them,* 
and  to  preserve  it  by  good  laws  and  the  h.xf>- 
piest  harmony,  he  marched  into  Epirus.  'Jhe 
senate  had  made  a  decree,  that  the  soliii-ra 
who  had  fought  under  him  against  Petrous 
should  have  the  spoil  of  tiie  cities  of  Epima 
In  order,  therefore,  that  they  might  fall  upun 
them  unexpectedly,  he  sent  for"  ten  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  each  city,  and  fived  a 
day  for  them  to  bring  in  whatever  silvci  and 
gold  could  be  found  in  their  houses  and  tem- 
ples. With  each  of  these  he  sent  a  centuru>n 
and  guard  of  soldiers,  under  pretence  of 
searching  for  and  receiving  the  precious  metal, 
and  as  for  this  purpose  only.  But  when  ti;>j 
day  came,  they  rushed  upon  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  began  to  seize  and  plunder  them.  Thus 
in  one  hour  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (ar- 
sons were  made  slaves,  and  seventy  citirg 
sacked.  Yet  from  this  general  ruin  and  des'j- 
lation,  each  soldier  had  no  more  than  elcvta 
drachmas  to  his  share.  How  shocking  was 
such  a  destruction  for  the  sake  of  such  ad- 
vantage ! 

..Eniilius,  having  executed  this  commission, 
so  contrary  to  his  mildness  and  humanity,  went 
down  to  Oricum,  where  he  embarked  his 
forces  and  passed  over  into  Italy.  He  sailed 
up  the  Tiber  in  the  king's  galley,  which  had 
sixteen  ranks  of  oars,  and  was  richly  adorned 
with  arms  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  with 
cloth  of  scarlet  and  purple;  and  the  banks 
of  the  river  being  covered  with  multitudes 
that  came  to  see  the  ship  as  it  sailed  slow- 
ly against  the  stream,  the  Romans  in  soma 
measure  anticipated  his  triumph. 

But  the  soldaers,  who  looked  with  longing 
eyes  on  the  wealth  of  Perseus,  when  they 
Ibund  their  expectations  disappointed,  in- 
dulged a  secret  resentment,  and  were  ill  af- 
fected to  .fliimilius.  In  public  they  alleged  an- 
other cause.  They  said  he  had  behaved  ia 
command  in  a  severe  and  imperious  manner, 
and  therefore  they  did  not  meet  his  wishes  for 
a  triumph.  Servius  Galba,  who  had  served 
under  iEmilius,  as  a  tribune,  and  who  had  a 
personal  enmity  to  him,  observing  this,  pulled 
off  the  mask,  and  declared  that  no  triumph 
ought  to  be  allowed  him.  Having  €pread 
among  the  soldiery  several  calumnies  against 
the  general,  and  sharpened  the  res':*iitment 
which  they  had  already  conceived,  Galba  re- 
quested another  day  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people;  because  the  remaining  four  hours,  he 
said,  were  not  sufficient  for  the  intended  im- 
peachment. But  as  the  tribunes  ordered  him 
to  speak  then,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  he 
began  a  long  harangue  full  of  injurious  and  taUe 
allegations,  and  spun  it  out  to  the  end  of  the 
day.  When  it  was  dark,  the  tribunes  d  8- 
missed  the  assembly.     The  soldieis,  now  nioio 

*  This  boasted  favour  of  the  Romans  to  the  people 
of  Maccdon,  was  certainSy  notbi.-'.g  exlraordi;'a'3r« 
Their  country  being  now  divided  into  four  districis.  it 
was  declared  unlawful  for  any  person  to  inltrm.irry, 
to  carry  on  any  trade,  to  buy  or  sell  any  landi,  to  aay 
one  who  was  not  an  inhabitant  cf  his  owi.  diilrict. 
They  we-e  prohibited  to  import  any  suit ;  or  lo  sell 
any  timber  fit  for  building  ships  to  liie  barbar:an  Da 
tious.  All  the  nobility,  and  their  children  cxceediof 
the  age  of  fifteen,  were  commanded  immediately  It 
transport  themselves  into  Italy:  and  the  sujlf  erne  )>ower 
in  MaceUou  was  vested  in  certain  Komau  senator*. 
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insolent  than  ever,  thronged  about  Galba;  and 
animating  each  other,  before  it  was  hght  took 
their  stand  in  the  capitol,  where  the  tribunes 
had  ordered  the  assembly  to  be  held. 

As  soon  as  day  appeared,  it  was  put  to  the 
Tole,  and  the  first  tribe  gave  it  against  the  tri- 
umpli.  When  this  was  understood  by  the  rest 
of  the  assembly  and  the  senate,  the  common- 
alty expressed  great  concern  at  the  injury  done 
to  -Emilias,  but  their  words  had  no  effect:  the 
principal  senators  insisted  that  it  was  an  insuf- 
ferable attempt,  and  encouraged  each  other  to 
repress  the  bold  and  licentious  spirit  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  would  in  time  stick  at  no  instance 
of  injustice  and  violence,*  if  something  was  not 
done  to  prevent  their  depriving  Paulus  JEmil- 
ius  of  the  honours  of  his  victory.  They  pushed, 
therefore,  through  the  crowd,  and,  coming  up 
in  a  body,  demanded  that  the  tribunes  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  suffrages,  until  they  had  de- 
livered what  they  had  to  say  to  the  people. 
The  poll  being  stopped  accordingly,  and  si- 
lence made,  Marcus  Servilius,  a  man  of  con- 
sular dignity,  who  had  killed  three  and  twenty 
enemies  in  single  combat,  stood  up,  and  spoke 
as  follows: 

"I  am  now  sensible,  more  than  ever,  how 
great  a  general  Paulus  ^mihus  is,  when  with 
go  mutinous  and  disorderly  an  army  he  has  per- 
formed such  great  and  honourable  achieve- 
ments: but  I  am  surprised  at  thcinconsistency 
of  the  Roman  people,  if  after  rejoicing  in  tri- 
umphs over  the  Illyrians  and  Ligurians,  they 
envy  themselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  king 
of  Macedon  brought  alive,  and  all  the  glory  of 
Alexander  and  Philip  led  captive  by  the  Roman 
arms.  For  is  it  not  a  strange  thing  for  you,  who 
upon  a  slight  rumour  of  the  victory  brought 
hither  some  time  since,  offered  sacrifices,  and 
made  your  requests  to  the  gods,  that  you  might 
soon  see  that  account  verified;  now  the  consul 
is  returned  with  a  real  victory,  to  rob  the  gods 
of  their  due  honour,  and  yourselves  of  the  sat- 
isfaction, as  if  you  were  afraid  to  behold  the 
greatness  of  the  conquest,  or  were  willing  to 
spare  the  king?  though  indeed,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  refuse  the  triumph  out  of  mercy 
to  him,  than  envy  to  your  general.  But  to  such 
excess  is  your  malignity  arrived,  that  a  man 
who  never  received  a  wound,  a  man  shining  in 
delicacy,  and  fattened  in  the  shade,  dares  dis- 
course about  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the 
right  to  a  triumph,  to  you  who  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  blood  have  learned  how  to  judge  of  the 
valour  or  misbehaviour  of  your  commanders." 
At  the  same  time,  baring  his  breast,  he  shew- 
ed an  incredible  nurnber  of  scars  upon  it,  and 
then  turning  his  back,  he  uncovered  some  parts 
whicii  it  is  reckoned  indecent  to  expose ;  and 
addressing  himself  to  Galba,  he  said,  "Thou 
laughest  at  this;  but  I  glory  in  these  marks  be- 
fore my  fellow-citizens:  for  I  got  them  by  being 
on  horseback  day  and  night  in  their  service. 
But  go  on  to  collect  the  votes;  I  will  attend 
the  whole  business,  and  mark  those  cowardly 
and  ungrateful  men,  who  had  rather  have  their 
ewn  inclinations  indulged  in  war,  than  be  prop- 
erlv  commanded."  This  speech  they  tell  us, 
■o  "humbled  the  soldiery,  and  effected  such  an 

*  This  was  ladly  verified  in  the  timet  of  the  Roman 
emjwrorh 


alteration  in  them,  that  the  triumph  was  voted 
to  jKmilius  by  every  tribe. 

The  triumph  is  said  to  have  been  ordered 
afier  this  manner.  In  every  theatre,  or  as  thej 
call  it,  circus,  where  equestrian  games  used  to 
be  held,  in  the ./bn/m,  and  other  parts  of  the 
city,  which  were  convenient  for  seeing  tha 
procession,  the  people  erected  scaffolds,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  triumph  were  all  dressad  in 
white.  The  temples  were  set  open,  adorned 
with  garlands,  and  smoking  with  incense. 
INIany  lictors  and  other  officers  compelled  the 
disorderly  crowd  to  make  way,  and  opened  a 
clear  passage.  The  triumph  took  up  three 
days.  On  the  first,  which  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  the  show,  were  exhibited  the  images, 
paintings,  and  colossal  statues,  taken  from 
the  enemy,  and  now  carried  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  chariots.  Next  day,  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  JNIacedonian  arms  were 
brought  up  in  a  great  number  of  wagoas. 
These  glittering  with  new  furbished  brass  and 
polished  steel;  and  though  they  were  piled 
with  art  and  judgment,  yet  seemed  to  be 
thrown  together  promiscuously;  helmets  being 
placed  upon  shields,  breastplates  upon  greaves, 
Cretan  targets,  Thracian  bucklers,  and  quivers 
of  arrows  huddled  among  the  horses'  bits,  with 
the  points  of  naked  swords  and  long  pikes  af>- 
pearing  through  on  every  side.  All  these  arms 
were  tied  together  with  such  a  just  liberty, 
that  room  was  left  for  them  to  clatter  as  thejr 
were  drawn  along,  and  the  clank  of  them  was 
so  harsh  and  terrible,  that  they  were  not  seen 
without  dread,  though  among  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered.  AJ'ler  the  carriages,  loaded  with 
arms,  walked  three  thousand  men,  who  car- 
ried the  silver  money  in  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels,  each  of  which  contained  three 
talents,  and  was  borne  by  four  men.  Oihe-^ 
brought  bowls,  horns,  goblets,  and  cups  all'of 
silver,  disposed  in  such  order  as  would  make 
the  best  show,  and  valuable  not  only  for  their 
size  but  the  depth  of  the  basso  relievo.  On  the 
third  day,  early  in  the  morning,  first  came 
up  the  trumpets,  not  with  such  airs  as  are  used 
in  a  procession  of  solemn  entry,  but  with  such 
as  the  Romans  sound  when  they  animate  their 
troops  to  the  charge.  These  were  followed  by 
a  hundred  and  twenty  fat  oxen,  with  their 
horns  gilded,  and  set  off  with  ribbons  and 
garlands.  The  young  men  that  led  tliese 
victims,  were  girded  with  belts  of  curious 
workmanship;  and  after  them  came  tlie  boys 
who  carried  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  for  the 
sacrifice.  Next  went  the  persons  that  carried 
the  gold  coin*  in  vessels  which  held  thret 
talents  each,  like  those  that  contained  the 
silver,  and  which  were  to  the  number  ol 
seventy-seven.  Then  followed  those  that  bow 
the  consecrated  bowl,t  of  ten   talents  weight 

*  According  to  Plutarch's  sccount,  there  were  2250 
talents  of  silver  coin,  and  231  of  eold  coin.  According 
to  Valerius  Antias,  it  amounted  to  somewhat  more ; 
but  Livy  thinks  his  computation  too  small,  and  Vel- 
Ici'js  Paterculus  make  it  almost  twice  as  much.  The 
account  wliich  Paterculus  gives  of  it  is  probably  right, 
since  the  money  now  brought  from  Macedonia  set  the 
Romans  free  from  all  taxes  for  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five years. 

t  This  bowl  weighed  six  hundred  pounds:  for  the 
talent  weighed  sixty  pounds.  It  was  consecrated  t« 
JufiUr. 
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which  iBniliu*  bail  cause  J  to  be  made  of  gold, 
and  adorned  with  preciou"?  stones;  and  those 
that  expofcd  to  view  the  ci;p3  of  Antigonus  of 
Seleucus,  and  such  as  were  of  the  make  of  the 
famed  artist,  Shericles,  together  with  the  gold 
plale  that  had  been  used  at  Perseus's  table. 
Immediately  after,  was  to  be  seen  the  chariot 
of  that  prince,  with  his  armour  upon  it,  and  his 
diadem  upon  that,  at  a  little  distance  his  chil- 
dren were  led  captive,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  gove'nors,  masters  and  preceptors, 
all  in  tears,  who  stretched  out  their  hands  by 
way  of  supplication  to  the  spectators,  and 
taught  the  children  to  do  the  same.  There 
were  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  so  young, 
that  they  were  not  much  affected  with  the 
greatness  of  their  misfortunes.  Tlii?  insensi- 
bility of  theirs  made  the  change  of  their  con- 
dition more  pitiable;  insomuch  tliat  Perseus 
passed  on  almost  without  notice;  so  fixed  were 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans  upon  the  children 
from  pity  of  their  fate,  that  many  of  them  shed 
tears,  and  none  tasted  the  joy  of  the  triumph 
wiihout  a  mixture  of  pain,  till  they  were  gone 
by.  Behind  the  children  and  their  train  walk- 
ed Perseus  himself,  clad  all  in  black,  and 
wearing  sandals  of  the  fashion  of  his  country. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  that  was  over- 
whelmed with  terror,  and  whose  reason  was 
almost  staggered  with  the  weight  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  was  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  friends  and  favourites,  whose  countenances 
were  oppressed  with  sorrow,  and  who,  by  fix- 
ing their  weeping  eyes  continually  upon  their 
prince,  testified  to  the  spectators,  that  it  was 
his  lot  which  they  lamented,  and  that  they 
were  regardless  of  their  own.  He  had  sent, 
indeed,  to  ^Emilius,  to  desire  that  he  might 
be  excused  from  being  led  in  triumph,  and  be- 
ing made  a  public  spectacle.  But  ^milius 
despising  his  cowardice  and  attachment  to  life, 
by  way  of  derision,  it  seems,  sent  by  word, 
"  That  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  prevent 
it,  and  still  was,  if  he  were  so  disposed;"  hint- 
pig,  that  he  should  prefer  death  to  disgrace. 
But  he  had  not  the  courage  to  strike  the  blow, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  mind  being  destroyed 
by  vain  hopes,  he  became  a  part  of  his  own 
spoils.  Next  were  carried  four  hundred  cor- 
onets of  gold;  which  the  cities  had  sent  ..Emi- 
lius,  along  with  their  embassies,  as  compli- 
ments on  his  victory.  Then  came  the  consul 
himself,  riding  in  a  magnificent  chariot;  a 
man,  exclusive  of  the  pomp  of  power,  worthy 
to  be  seen  and  admired,  but  his  good  mien 
was  now  set  off  with  a  purple  robe  interwoven 
with  gold,  and  he  held  a  branch  of  laurel  in 
his  right  hand.  The  whole  array  likewise  car- 
ried boughs  of  laurel,  and  divided  into  bands 
and  companies,  followed  the  general's  chariot: 
6ome  singing  satirical  songs  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  some  chanting  odes  of  victory, 
and  the  glorious  exploits  of  .iEmilius,  who  was 
revered  and  admired  by  all,  and  whom  no  good 
man  could  envy. 

But,  perhaps  there  is  some  superior  Being, 
whose  office  it  is  to  cast  a  shade  upon  any 
great  and  eminent  prosperity,  and  so  to  mingle 
\he  lot  of  human  life,that  it  may  not  be  perfectly 
free  from  calamity;  but  those,  as  Homer 
•ays,*    maj    think  themselves  most  happy  to 

•  Plutarch  here  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  speech  of 


whom  fortune  gives  an  equal  share  of  goo4 
and  evil.  For  .S^milius  having  four  sons,  two 
of  which,  namely,  Scipio  and  Fabius,  were 
adopted  into  other  families,  as  has  been  mea 
tioned  before,  and  two  others  by  his  second 
wife,  as  yet  but  young,  whom  he  brought  up 
in  his  own  house;  one  of  these  died  at  four- 
teen years  of  age,  five  days  before  his  father's 
triumph,  and  the  other  at  twelve,  three  days 
after.  There  was  not  a  man  among  the  Ro- 
mans that  did  not  sympathise  with  him  in  this 
affliction.  All  were  shocked  at  the  cruelty  of 
fortune,*  wh\>  scrupled  not  to  introduce  such 
deep  distress  into  a  house  that  was  full  of 
pleasure,  of  ji  y,  and  festal  sacrifices,  and  to 
mix  the  songs  -'f  victory  and  triumph  with  the 
mournful  dirge^  of  death. 

jEmilius,  hov^ever,  rightly  considering  that 
mankind  have  n  led  of  courage  and  fortitude, 
not  only  against  swords  and  spears,  but  against 
every  attack  of  fortune,  so  tempered  and  qual- 
ified the  present  emergencies,  as  to  overbal- 
ance the  evil  by  the  good,  and  his  private 
misfortunes  by  his  public  prosperity;  that  noth- 
ing might  appear  to  lessen  the  importance,  or 
tarnish  the  glory  of  the  victory.  For,  soon  after 
the  burial  of  the  first  of  his  sons,  he  made,  as 
we  said,  his  triumphal  entry;  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  second,  soon  after  the  triumph,  he 
assembled  the  people  of  Rome,  and  made  a 
speech  to  them,  not  like  a  man  that  wanted 
consolation  himself,  but  like  one  that  could  al- 
leviate the  grief  which  his  fellow-citizens  felt 
for  his  misfortunes. 

"  Though  I  have  never,"  said  he,  "  feared 
any  thing  human,  yet  among  things  divine  I 
have  always  had  a  dread  of  fortune,  as  the 
most  ftilhless  and  variable  of  beings;  and 
because  in  the  course  of  this  war  she  pros- 
pered every  measure  of  mine,  the  rather  did 
I  expect  that  some  tempest  would  follow  so 
favourable  a  gale.  For  in  one  day  1  passed 
the  Ionian  from  Brundusium  to  Corey  era:  from 

Achilles  to  Priam,  in  the  last  Iliad,  which  is  thustraM. 
lated  by  Pope : 

Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood, 

The  source  of  evil  one,  aud  one  of  good. 

From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 

Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills; 

To  most,  he  mingles  both  :   the  wretch  decreed 

To  taste  the  bad  unmix'd,  is  curs'd  indeed. 

The  happiest  taste  not  happiness  sincere, 

But  find  the  cordial  draught  is  dash'd  with  care. 

Plato  has  censured  it  as  an  impiety  to  say  that  Go4 
gives  evil.  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil.  Moral 
il  is  the  result  of  the  abuse  of  free  agency,  natu- 
ral evil  is  the  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of 
matter:  and  the  Deity  stands  justified  iu  his  creating 
beings  liable  to  both,  because  natural  imperfection  waa 
necessary  to  a  progressive  existence,  moral  nnpcrfec- 
tion  was  necessary  to  virtue,  and  virtue  was  neccssarf 
to  happiness.  However,  Homer's  allegory  seems  bor- 
rowed from  the  eastern  manner  of  speaking  ;  Thus  i* 
the  Psalms,  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cuji,  anA 
he  poureth  out  of  the  same;  as  for  the  dregs  thereof, 
all  the  ungodly  of  the  earth  shall  drink  thetn.  FsaJ. 
Ixiv.  8. 

Or  more  properly,  the  just  and  visible  interposition 
of  Providence,  to  punish  in  some  measure  thatgener&l 
havoc  of  the  human  species  which  the  Roman  pride 
and  avarice  had  so  recently  made  in  Greece.  For  though 
God  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  it  is  no  impeachment  of 
his  goodness  to  suppose  that  by  particular  punishmeaU 
he  chastises  pai  ticular  crimes. 
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SOI 


tlwnee  in  five  days  I  reached  Delphi,  and  sa- 
crifice! to  Apollo.  lu  five  days  more  1  took 
upon  me  the  command  of  the  army  in  Mace- 
donia; and  as  soon  as  I  had  olTercd  the  usual 
sacritices  I'or  purilying  it,  1  proceeded  to  action, 
and  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days  from  that  time, 
put  a  glorious  period  to  the  war.  Distrusting 
the  fickle  goddess  on  account  of  such  a  run  of 
•access,  and  now  being  secure  and  free  from 
all  danger  with  respect  to  the  enemy,  I  was 
most  apprehensive  of  a  change  of  fortune  in 
my  passage  home;  having  such  a  great  and 
victorious  army  to  conduct,  together  with  the 
spoils  and  royal  prisoners.  Nay,  when  I  ar- 
rived safe  among  my  countrymen,  and  beheld 
the  city  full  of  joy,  festivity,  and  gratitude,  still 
I  suspected  fortune,  knowmg  that  she  grants 
us  no  great  favour  without  some  mixture  of  un- 
easiness or  tribute  of  pain.  Thus  full  of  anx- 
ious thoughts  of  what  might  happen  to  the 
commonwealth,  my  fears  did  not  quit  me,  till 
this  calamity  visited  my  house,  and  I  had  my 
two  promising  sons,  Uie  only  heirs  I  had  left 
myself,  to  bury  one  after  another,  on  the  very 
days  sacred  to  triumph.  Now  therefore,  I  am 
secure  as  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  I  trust 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  fortune  will  con- 
tinue kind  and  constant  to  us,  since  she  has 
taken  sufficient  usury  for  her  favours  of  me 
and  mine;  for  the  man  who  led  the  triumph  is 
as  great  an  instance  of  the  weakness  of  human 
power  as  he  that  was  led  captive:  there  is  only 
this  difference,  that  the  sons  of  Perseus,  who 
were  vanquished,  are  alive;  and  those  of 
^milius,  who  conquered,  are  no  more." 

Such  was  the  generous  speech  w  hich  JEmi- 
Lus  made  to  the  people,  from  a  spirit  of  magna- 
nimity that  was  perfectly  free  from  artifice. 

'i'nough  he  pitied  the  fate  of  Perseus,  and 
wss  well  inclined  to  serve  him,  yet  all  he 
could  do  for  him,  was  to  get  him  removed  from 
the  common  prison  to  a  cleaner  apartment  and 
better  diet.  In  that  confinement,  according  to 
most  writers,  he  starved  himself  to  death. 
But  some  say  the  manner  of  his  death  was  very 
strange  and  peculiar.  The  soldiers,  they  tell 
usj  who  were  his  keepers,  being  on  some  ac- 
count provoked  at  him,  and  determined  to 
Wreak  their  malice,  when  they  could  find  no 
Other  means  of  doing  it,  kept  him  from  sleep, 
taking  turns  to  watch  him,  and  using  such  ex- 
treme diligence  to  keep  him  from  rest,  that  at 
last  he  was  quite  wearied  out  and  died.*  Two 
of  his  sons  also  died;  and  the  third,  named 
Alexander,  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
fiar  his  art  in  turning,  and  other  small  work ;  and 
having  perfectly  learned  to  speak  and  write  the 
Roman  Janguage,  he  was  employed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates as  a  clerk,t  in  which  capacity,  he 
■hewed  himself  very  serviceable  and  ingenious. 

Of   the    acts   of  JEmilius   with   regard   to 


•  This  account  we  hare  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  ap. 
Pkot-  Bil'liotk.  Philip  is  said  to  have  died  before  his 
fcther,  but  how  or  where  cannot  be  collected,  because 
the  books  of  Livy,  and  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which 
treat  of  those  times,  are  lost. 

j  Here  was  a  remarkable  Instance  of  the  pride  of  the 
RAman  Senate,  to  have  the  son  of  a  vanquished  king 
for  their  clerk  :  while  Nicomedes,  the  n>n  of  Prusas, 
king  of  Bithynia,  was  educated  by  them  with  all  imag- 
inable pomp  auJ  .pUndour,  because  the  father  had  put 
^ia  under  tlie  care  of  the  republic. 


Macedonia,  the  most  acceptable  to  the  Ko« 
mans  was,  that  from  thence  he  brought  so 
much  money  into  the  public  treasury,  that  the 
people  had  no  occasion  to  pay  any  taxes  till 
the  time  of  Hiritius  and  Pansa,  who  were  con- 
suls in  the  first  war  between  Antony  and 
Ca;sar.  ^Emilius  had  also  the  uncommon  and 
peculiar  happiness,  to  be  highly  honoured  and 
caressed  by  the  people,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  remained  attached  to  the  patrician  party, 
and  did  nothing  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
commonalty,  but  ever  acted  in  concert  with 
men  of  the  first  rank,  in  matters  of  govern 
ment.  This  conduct  of  his  was  afterwards  al- 
leged by  way  of  reproach  against  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  by  Appius.  These  two,  being  then  th« 
most  considerable  men  in  Rome,  stood  for  the 
censorship;  the  one  having  the  senate  and  no- 
bility on  his  side,  for  the  Appian  family  wer« 
always  in  that  interest,  and  the  other  not  only 
great  in  himself,  but  ever  greatly  in  favour 
with  the  people.  When,  therefore,  Appiui 
saw  Scipio  come  into  the  Jorum  attended  by 
a  crowd  of  mean  persons,  and  many  who  had 
been  slaves,  but  who  were  able  to  cabal,  to 
influence  the  multitude,  and  to  carry  all  before 
them,  either  by  solicitation  or  clamour,  he 
cried  out,  "0  Paulus  ^milius!  groan,  groan 
from  beneath  the  earth,  to  think  that  .^miliua 
the  crier  and  Lycinius  the  rioter,  conduct  thy 
son  to  the  censorship!"  It  is  no  wonder  if  the 
cause  of  Scipio  was  espoused  by  the  people, 
since  he  was  continually  heaping  favours  upon 
them.  But  ^milius,  though  he  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  nobility,  was  as  much  be- 
loved by  the  populace  as  the  most  insinuating 
of  their  demagogues.  This  appeared  in  their 
bestowing  upon  him,  among  others  honours, 
that  of  the  censorship,  which  is  the  most  sacred 
of  all  olfices,  and  which  has  great  authority 
annexed  to  it,  as  in  other  respects,  so  particu- 
larly in  the  power  of  inquiring  into  the  morals 
of  the  citizens.  For  the  censors  could  expel 
from  the  senate  any  member  that  acted  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  his  station,  and  enrol  a 
man  of  character  in  that  body;  and  they  could 
disgrace  one  of  the  equestrian  order  who  be- 
haved licentiously,  by  taking  away  his  horse. 
They  also  took  account  of  the  value  of  each 
man's  estate,  and  registered  the  number  of  the 
people.  The  number  of  citizens  which  .£mi- 
lius  took,  was  three  hundred  thirty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two.  He  de- 
clared Marcus  ^Emilias  Lepidus  first  senator, 
who  had  already  four  times  arrived  at  that  dig- 
nity. He  expelled  only  three  senators,  who 
were  men  of  no  note;  and  with  equal  moder- 
ation both  he  and  his  colleague  Marcius  Phil- 
ippus  behaved  in  examining  into  the  conduct 
of  the  knights. 

Having  settled  many  important  affairs  while 
he  bore  this  office,  he  fell  into  a  distemper, 
which  at  first  ajjpearcd  very  dangerous,  but  in 
time  became  less  threatening,  though  it  still 
was  troublesome  and  dllhcull  to  be  cured.  By 
the  advice  therefore  of  his  physicians,  he 
sailed  to  Velia,"  where  he  remained  a  long 
time  near  the  sea,  in  a  very  retired  and  quiet 


*  Plutarch  here  writes  Elea  Instead  of  Velia,  and 
calls  it  a  town  in  Italy,  to  distijig-  jib  It  from  one  ot 
that  name  m  Urccc«. 
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situation.  In  the  meantime  the  Romans  greatly 
regretted  his  absence,  and  by  frequent  excla- 
mations in  the  theatres,  testified  their  extreme 
desire  to  see  him  again.  At  last,  a  public  sa- 
crifice coming  on,  which  necessarily  required 
his  attendance,  iEmilius  seeming  now  suffi- 
ciently recovered  returned  to  Rome,  and  offer- 
ed that  sacrifice,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
other  priests,  amidst  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
people,  who  expressed  their  joy  for  his  return. 
Next  day  he  sacrificed  again  to  the  gods  for 
his  recovery.  Having  finished  these  rites,  he 
returned  home  and  went  to  bed:  when  he  sud- 
denly fell  into  a  delirium,  in  which  fie  died 
tlie  third  day,  having  attained  to  every  thing 
that  is  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  man. 

His  funeral  was  conducted  with  wonderful 
solemnity;  the  cordial  regard  of  the  public  did 
honour  to  his  virtue,  by  the  best  and  happiest 
obsequies.    These  did  not  consist  in  the  pomp 


of  gold,  of  ivory,  or  other  expense  and  parade^ 
but  in  esteem,  in  love,  in  veneration,  expressed 
not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but  by  his  very 
enemies.  For  as  many  of  the  Spaniards,  Le- 
gurians,  and  Macedonians,*  as  happened  to  be 
then  at  Rome,  and  were  young  and  robust,  as 
sisted  in  carrying  his  bier;  while  the  aged  fol- 
lowed it,  calling  iEmilius  their  benefactor,  and 
the  preserver  of  their  countries.  For  he  nol 
only,  at  the  time  he  conquered  them,  gained 
the  character  of  humanity,  but  continued  tc 
do  them  services,  and  to  take  care  of  ihenii 
as  if  they  had  been  his  friends  and  relations. 

The  estate  he  left  behind  him  scarcely 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  denarii,  of  which  he  appoint 
ed  his  sons  joint  heirs:  but  Scipio,  the  younger 
son,  who  was  adopted  into  the  opulent  house 
of  Africanus,  gave  up  his  part  to  his  brother. 
Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Paulus  ^milius.f 


TIMOLEON  AND  PAULUS  ^MILIUS  COMPARED 


If  we  consider  these  two  great  men  as  history 
has  represented  them,  we  shall  find  no  st^riking 
difference  between  them  in  the  comparison. 
Both  carried  on  wars  with  very  respectable 
enemies;  the  one  with  the  Macedonians,  the 
other  with  the  Carthaginians;  and  both  with 
extraordinary  success.  One  of  them  conquered 
Macedon,  and  crushed  the  house  of  Antigonus, 
which  had  flourished  in  a  succession  of  seven 
kings;  the  other  expelled  tyranny  out  of  Sicily, 
and  restored  that  island  to  its  ancient  liberty. 
It  may  be  in  favour  of  .Emilius,  ihat  he  had  to 
do  with  Perseus  when  in  his  full  strength,  and 
when  he  had  beaten  the  Romans;  anu  Timoleon 
■with  Dionysius,  when  reduced  to  very  desper- 
ate circumstances:  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  observed  to  the  advantage  of  Timoleon, 
that  he  subdued  many  tyrants,  and  defeated  a 
great  army  of  Carthaginians,  with  such  forces 
as  he  happened  to  pick  up,  who  were  not  vet- 
eran and  experienced  troops  like  those  of -Emi- 
lias, but  mercenaries  and  undisciplined  men, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  only  at  their 
own  pleasure.  For  equal  exploits,  with  une- 
qual means  and  preparations,  reflect  the  greater 
glory  on  the  general  who  performs  them. 

Both  paid  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and  in- 
tegrity in  'vheir  employments,  ^milius  was 
prepared  from  the  first  to  behave  so,  by  the 
laws  and  manners  of  his  country;  butTimole- 
on's  probity  was  owing  entirely  to  himself. 
A  proof  of  this  is,  that  in  the  time  of  iEmilius 
good  order  universally  prevailed  among  the 
Romans,  through  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  their 
laws  and  usages,  and  a  reverence  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens; whereas,  not  one  of  the  Grecian 
generals  who  commanded  in  Sicily,  kept  him- 
self uncorrupted,  except  Dion:  and  many  en- 
tertained a  jealousy  that  even  he  affected 
monarchy,  and  dreamed  of  setting  up  such 
a  regal  authority  as  that  in  Laceda;mon.  Ti- 
mxus  informs  us,  that  the  Syracusans  sent 
away  Gvlippus  loaded  wilt  infaa  y,  for  his  ia- 


satiable  avarice  and  rapacity,  while  he  had  th« 
command;  and  many  writers  give  account  ot 
the  misdemeanours  and  breach  of  articles 
which  Pharax  the  Spartan,  and  Callippus  the 
Athenian,  were  guilty  of,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
the  sovereignty  of  Sicily.  But  what  were  these 
men,  and  on  what  power  did  they  build  such 
hopes.'  Pharax  was  a  follower  of  Dionysius, 
who  was  already  expelled,  and  Callippus  was 
an  officer  in  the  foreign  troops  in  the  service 
of  Dion.  But  Timoleon  was  sent  to  be  gen- 
eral of  the  Syracusans,  at  their  earnest  request  j 
he  had  not  an  army  to  provide,  but  found  ono 
ready  formed,  which  cheerfully  obeyed  his  or- 
ders; and  yet  he  employed  this  power,  for  no 
other  end,  than  the  destruction  of  their  opprea- 
sive  masters. 

Yet  again,  it  was  to  be  admired  in  .^milius, 
that,  though  he  subdued  so  opulent  a  kingdom, 
he  did  not  add  one  drachma  to  his  substance. 
He  would  not  touch,  nor  even  look  upon  the 
money  himself,  though  he  gave  many  liberal 
gifts  to  others.  I  do  not,  however,  blame  Ti- 
moleon for  accepting  of  a  handsome  house  and 
lands:  for  it  is  no  disgrace  to  take  something 
out  of  so  mu';h,  but  to  take  nothing  at  all  is 
better;  and  that  is  the  most  consummate  vir- 
tue which  shews  that  it  is  above  pecuniary 
coivsiderations,  even  when  it  has  the  best  claim 
to  them. 

As  some  bodies  are  able  to  bear  heat,  and 
others  cold,  but  those  are  the  strongest  which 

*  These  were  some  of  the  Macedonian  nobility,  who 
were  then  at  ilonae.  Valerius  Maximus  says,  it  wai 
like  a  second  triumph  to  ^niilius,  to  have  these  per- 
sons assist  in  supporting  his  bier,  which  was  adorned 
with  representations  of  his  conquest  of  their  country. 
In  fact,  it  was  more  honourable  than  the  triumph  he 
liad  led  up,  because  this  bore  witness  to  his  humanity, 
and  the  other  only  to  his  valour, 

f  A  saying  of  his,  to  his  sou  Scipio,  is  worth  mention- 
ing :  ^  good  £;eneTal  never  gives  battle,  hut  when  k« 
is  led  to  it,  either  by  the  latt  necessity,  or  by  a  very/i^ 
vouraii^  occasion. 
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-re  equally  (it  to  endure  either-,  so  the  vigour 
»nd  finnnoss  of  il.ose  ...iiuls  are  ih^  greatest 
which  are  neither  elated  by  prosperity,  nor 
broken  bv  adversity.  And  m  this  resp.xt, 
^milius  appears  to  have  been  superior-,  or, 
in  the  great  and  severe  misfortune  ot  the  loss 
of  his  sons,  he  kept  up  the  same  dignity  ot 
carnage  as  in  the  midst  of  the  happiest  suc- 
cess. But  Tinioleon,  when  he  had  acted  as  a 
patriot  sbould,  with  regard  to  his  brother,  did 


not  let  his  reason  support  liim  against  his  grief; 
but  becoming  a  prey  to  sorrow  and  remorse, 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years  he  could  not  so 
much  as'look  upon  ^1- P'-^  -  ■«- ^'^/"^'^ 
business  was  transacted,  much  less  take  a  part 
in  it.  A  man  should,  indeed  be  a  raid  and 
ashamed  of  what  is  really  shameful;  but  to 
I  shrink  under  every  reflection  upon  his  charac^ 
1  tcr,  thout'h  it  speaks  a  delicacy  ot  temper,  ha. 
1  nothing  in  it  of  Uuc  greatness  ol  mind. 


PELOPIDAS. 


Cato  the  elder,  hearing  somebody  cdmmend  a  . 
man  who  was  rashly  and  indiscreetly  daring  in  | 
war,  made  this  just  observation,  that  there  was 
ereat  difference  between  a  dueresard   to 
ralonr  aid  a  contempt  of  life.    To  this  pur- 
pose, there  is  a  story  of  one  ot  the  soldiers  of 
Antigonus,  who  was  astonishingly  brave   but 
of  an  unhealthy  complexion,  and  bad  habit  ot 
body      The  king  asked  him  the  cause  ot  his 
paleneos  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  a 
private  infirmity.    He  therefore  gave  his  physi- 
cians a  strict  charge,  that  if  any  remedy  could 
be  found,  they  should  apply  it  with  the  utmost 
care      Thus  the  man  was  cured;  bu'  then  tie 
no   loneer  courted,  nor  risked  his  person   as 
before."  Antigonus  questioned   him  about  it, 
and  could  not  forbear  to  express  his  wonder  at 
the  change.     The  soldier  did  not  conceal  the 
real  cause,  "You,  Sir,"  said  he,  «  have  made 
me  less  bold,  by  delivering  me  from  that  mise- 
ry, which  made  my  life  of  no  account  to  me. 
From  the  same  way  of  arguing  it  was,  that  a 
certain  Svbarite  said  of  the  Spartans,  "  It  was 
no  vondc'r  if  thev  ventured  their  lives  freely  in 
battle,  since  death  was  a  deliverance  to  them 
from  such  a  train  of  labours,  and  from  such 
■wretched  diet."     It  was  natural  for  the  Syba- 
rites,* who  were  dissolved  in  luxury  and  plea- 
sure, to  think  that  they  who  despised  death, 
did  it  not  from  a  love  of  virtue  and  honour, 
but  berauEO  they  were  weary  of  life.     But  in 
frxt,  the  1  ,acc(la:monians  thought  it  a  pleasure 
either  to  liv«  <>r  to  die,  as  virtue  and  right  rea- 
Bon  directed;  and  so  this  epitaph  testifies: 
Nor  life,  nor  <l^'ah,lheydeem'd  the  happier  state ; 
But  lift  tliaf?  glorious,  or  a  death  that's  great. 

For  neither  \t  the  avoiding  of  death  to  be 
f.iuiid  fp.ult  with,  if  a  man  is  not  dishonoura- 
bly fond  of  life:  nor  is  tlie  meeting  it  with 
cimrauc  to  be  commended,  if  he  is  disgusted 
with  fife.  Hence  it  is,  that  Homer  leads  out 
the  boldest  and  jravest  of  his  warriors  to  bat- 
tle alwavH  well  armed:  and  the  Grecian  law- 
givers punUh  him  who  throws  away  his  shield. 


*  The  Sybarites  were  a  colony  of  Greek.«,  who  sel- 
a^.l  in  ancient  tunes  on  the  gulf  of  Tarcnlum.  1  he 
felicitT  of  Iheir  silualion,  their  wealth  and  power, 
drew  them  into  luxury,  which  was  rcmarltable  to  a 
proverb.  Bui  one  cannot  credit  the  extravagant  things 
which  Alhensus  relates  of  them.  Their  chief  city, 
■which  at  first  was  called  Sybaris,  from  a  ri«r  of  that 
Mme,  was  afterwards  named  Thurium,  or  Thurii. 


not  him  who  loses  his  sword  or  spesr;  thus  in 
structing  us,  that  the   first  care  ot  every  man, 
especially  of  every  governor  of  a  city,  or  com- 
mander of  an  army,  should  be,  to  defend  him- 
«elf,  and  after  that,  he  is  to  think  ot  annoying 
ihe  enemy.     For  if,  according  to  the  compari- 
son made  by  Iphicrates,  the  light-armed   re- 
semble   the  hands,  the  cavalry  the  feet,  the 
main  body  of  infantry  the  breast,  and  the  gen- 
eral the  head;  then  that  general  who  sutlera 
1  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  impetuosi 
'ty,  so  as  to  expose  himself  to  needless  haz 
ards,  not  only  endangers  his  own  life,  but  the 
lives  of  his  whole  army,  whose  sat;ety  depends 
upon    his.      Callicratidas,    therefore,  though 
otherwise    a    great  man,  did  not  answer  the 
soothsayer  well,  who  desired  him  not  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger,  because  the  entrails  of 
[he  victim  threatened  his  life.  "Sparta,"  said  he, 
"  is  not  bound  up  in  one  man."    For  'n  battle, 
he  was  indeed  but  one,  when  acting  ""derthe 
orders  of  another,  whether  at  sea  or  land;  but 
when  he  had  the  command,  he  virtually  com- 
nrehended   the  whole  force  in  himself;  so  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  single  person,  when  surJi 
numbers  must  perish  with  him.      Much  better 
was  the  saying  of  old  Antigonus,  when  he  was 
going  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight  "«=![  ."'^ '^'^^ 
Andros.     Somebody  observed  to  him  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  much  larger  than  his:      1  or 
how  many  ships  then  dost  thou  reckon  me. 
He  represented  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mander great,  as  in  fact  it  i^^^^^"  ^e  is  a  man 
of  experience  and  valcur;  a.nd  the  first  duty  of 
such  a  one  is  to  preserve  him  who  preserves 

the  whole.  .     „        »i,  » 

On  the  same  account  we  must  allow  that 
Timotheus  expressed  himself  happily,  when 
Chares  shewed  the  Athenians  the  wounds  he 
had  received,  when  their  general,  and  his 
shield  pierced  with  a  spear:  "  I,  tor  my  part, 
said  he,  "  was  much  ashamed  when,  at  the 
siege  of  Samos,  a  javelin  fell  near  me,  as  if  1 
had  behaved  too  like  a  young  man,  and  not  as 
became  the  commander  of  so  great  an  arma- 
ment."  For  where  the  scale  of  the  whole  ac- 
tion turns  upon  the  general's  risking  his  own 
person,  there  he  is  to  stand  the  combat,  and  to 
brave  the  greatest  danger,  withoiit  regarding 
those  who  say,  that  a  good  general  should  die 
of  old  age;  or,  at  least,  an  old  man:  but  whea 
the  advantage  to  be  reaped  fr.m  his  personal 
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bravery  is  but  small,  and  all  is  lost  in  case  of  a 
miscarriage,  no  one  then  expects  that  the  gene- 
ral should  be  endangered,  by  exerting  too  much 
of  the  soldier. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  premise  be- 
fore the  lives  of  Pelopidas  and  Marcellus,  who 
jiere  both  great  men,  and  both  perished  by 
their  rashness.  Both  were  excellent  soldiers, 
did  honour  to  their  country  by  the  greatest 
ex[)loits,  and  had  the  most  formidable  adver- 
saries to  deal  with  5  for  the  one  defeated  Han- 
nibal, until  that  time  invincible,  and  the  other 
conquered  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
masters  both  by  sea  and  land;  and  yet  at  last 
they  both  threw  away  their  lives,  and  spilt 
their  blood  without  any  sort  of  discretion,  when 
the  times  most  required  such  men  and  such 
generals.  From  this  resemblance  between 
them,  we  have  drawn  their  parallel. 

Pelopidas,  the  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  of  an 
illustrious  family  in  Thebes,  as  was  also  Epa- 
minondas.  Brought'  up  in  affluence,  and 
coming  in  his  youth  to  a  great  estate,  he  applied 
himself  to  relieve  such  necessitous  persons  as 
deserved  his  bounty,  to  shew  that  he  was 
really  master  of  his  riches,  not  their  slave.  For 
the  greatest  part  of  men,  as  Aristotle  says, 
either  through  covetousness  make  no  use  of 
their  wealth,  or  else  abuse  it  through  prodigal- 
ity; and  these  live  perpetual  slaves  to  their 
pleasures,  as  those  do  to  care  and  toil.  The 
Thebans  with  grateful  hearts  enjoyed  the 
liberality  and  munificence  of  Pelopidas.  Epa- 
minondas  alone  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
share  in  it.  Pelopidas,  however,  partook  in 
the  poverty  of  his  friend,  glorying  in  a  plain- 
ness of  dress  and  slenderness  of  diet,  inde- 
fatigable in  labour,  and  plain  and  open  in  his 
conduct  in  the  highest  posts.  In  short,  he  was 
like  Capaneus  in  Euripides, 

Whose  opulence  was  great, 

And  yet  his  heart  was  not  elated. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  a  disgrace  to  expend 
more  upon  his  own  person  than  the  poorest 
Theban.  As  for  Epaminondas,  poverty  was 
his  inheritance,  and  consequently  familiar  to 
him,  but  he  made  it  still  more  light  and  easy  by 
philosophy,  and  by  the  uniform  simplicity  of 
his  life. 

Pelopidas  married  into  a  noble  family,  and 
had  several  children,  but  setting  no  greater 
value  upon  money  than  before,  and  devoting  all 
his  time  to  the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  impaired  his  suostance.  And  when  his 
friends  admonished  him,  that  money  which  he 
neglected  was  a  very  necessary  thing:  It  is 
necessary  indeed,  said  he,  Jbr  J\'icodemibs 
there,  pointing  to  a  man  that  was  both  lame 
and  blind. 

Epaminondas  and  he  were  both  equally  in- 
clined to  every  virtue,  but  Pelopidas  delighted 
more  in  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  Epami- 
nondas in  the  improvement  of  the  mind;  and 
the  one  diverted  himself  in  the  wrestling-ring 
or  in  hunting,  while  the  other  spent  his  hours 
of  leisure  in  liearing  or  reading  somet"hing  in 
philosophy.  Amonp-  the  many  things  that  re- 
flected glory  upon  both,  there  was  nothing 
which  men  of  sense  so  much  admired  as  that 
strict  and  inviolable  friendship  which  subsist- 
ed between  them  from  first  to  last,  in  all  the 
high  posts  which  they  held  both  military  and 


civil.  For  if  we  consider  the  administration  tt 
Aristides  and  Themistocles,  of  Cimon  anu 
Pericles,  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  how  much 
the  common  concern  was  injured  by  their  dis- 
sention,  their  envy  and  jealousy  of  each  otherj 
and  then  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  mutual  kind 
ness  and  esteem  which  Psiopidas  and  Epami- 
nondas inviolably  preserved,  we  rnav  justly 
call  these  colleagues  in  civil  government  and 
military  command,  and  not  those  v.'hose  study  it 
was  to  get  the  better  of  each  other  rather  than 
of  the  enemy.  The  true  cause  of  the  ditlerence 
was  the  virtue  of  these  Thebans,  which  led 
them  not  to  seek,  in  any  of  their  measures, 
their  own  honour  and  wealth,  the  pursuit  of 
which  is  always  attended  with  envy  and  strife; 
but  being  both  inspired  from  the  first  with  a 
divine  ardour  to  raise  their  country  to  the  sum- 
mit  of  glory,  for  this  purpose  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  achievements  of  each  other,  as  if 
they  had  been  their  own. 

But  many  are  of  opinion,  that  their  extraor- 
dinary friendship  took  its  rise  from  the  cam- 
paign which  they  made  at  Mantinea,*  among  the 
succours  which  the  Thebans  had  sent  the  La- 
cedemonians, who  as  yet  were  their  allies. 
For,  being  placed  together  among  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  and  lighting  with  the  Arcadi- 
ans, that  wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  which 
they  were,  gave  way  and  was  broken;  where- 
upon Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  locked  their 
shields  together,  and  repulsed  all  that  attacked 
them,  till  at  last  Pelopidas,  having  received 
seven  large  wounds,  fell  upon  a  heap  of  friends 
and  enemies  who  lay  dead  together.  Epami- 
nondas, though  he  thought  there  was  no  life 
left  in  him,  yet  stood  forward  to  defend  hia 
body  and  his  arms,  and  being  determined  t« 
die  rather  than  leave  his  companion  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  he  engaged  with  num- 
bers at  once.  He  was  now  in  extreme 
danger,  being  wounded  in  the  breast  with  a 
spear,  and  in  the  arm  with  a  sword,  when 
Agesipolis,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
brought  succours  from  the  other  wing,  a.id, 
beyond  all  expectation,  delivered  them  both. 

After  this,  the  Spartans,  in  appearance, 
treated  the  Thebans  as  friends  and  allies,t  but, 
in  reality,  they  were  suspicious  of  their  spirit 
and  power;  particularly  they  hated  the  part^ 
of  Ismenias  and  Androclides,  in  which  Pelo- 
pidas was,  as  attached  to  liberty  and  a  popu- 
lar government.  Therefore  Archias,  Leonti- 
das,  and  Philip,  men  inclined  to  an  oligarchy, 
and    rich   withal,   and   ambitious,   persuaded 

*  We  must  lake  care  not  to  confound  this  with  the 
famous  battle  at  Mantinea,  in  which  Epaminondas  wai 
slain.  For  that  battle  was  fought  a^inst  the  LacedsB- 
monians,  and  this  for  them.  The  action  here  spoken 
of  was  probably  about  the  third  year  of  the  ninety- 
eighth  Olympiad. 

t  During  the  whole  Peloponnesian  war,  Sparta  found 
a  Tery  faithful  ally  in  the  Thebans  ;  and  under  th» 
countenance  of  Sparta,  the  Thebans  recovered  the 
government  of  Boeotia,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived on  account  of  their  defection  to  the  Persiani. 
However,  at  length  they  grew  so  powerful  and  head- 
strong, that  when  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  came  to  be 
subscribed  to,  they  refused  to  come  into  it,  and  were 
with  no  small  difficulty  overawed  and  forced  into  it  by 
the  confederates.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  Polybiui, 
that  though  the  Lacedjemonians,  at  that  peace,  de- 
clared all  the  Grecian  cities  free,  thev  did  not  with- 
draw their  garrisons  from  any  one  of  tnem. 
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Phoebidas,  the  Liacedsemonian,  who  was  march- 
ing by  Thebes  with  a  body  of  troops,*  to  seize 
the  castle  called  Cadmea,  to  drive  the  opposite 
party  out  of  the  city,  and  to  put  the  adminis- 
tration into  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Lacedjemonians.  Phoe- 
bidas listened  to  the  proposal,  and  coming 
upon  the  Thebans  unexpectedly,  during  the 
feast  of  the  Thesmophoria,\  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  citadel,  and  seized  Ismenias,  and 
carried  him  to  Lacedaemon,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  soon  after.  Pelopidas,  Pherenicus, 
and  Androclides,  with  many  others  that  fled, 
were  sentenced  to  banishment.  But  Epami- 
nondas  remained  upon  the  spot,  being  despised 
for  his  philosophy,  as  a  man  who  would  not  in- 
termeddle with  affairs,  and  for  his  poverty,  as 
a  man  of  no  power. 

Though  the  Lacedaimonians  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  from  Phoebidas,  and  fined 
him  in  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas,  yet  they 
kept  a  garrison  in  the  Cadmea  notwithstanding. 
All  the  rest  of  Greece  was  surprised  at  this 
absurdity  of  theirs,  in  punishing  the  actor  and 
yet  authorizing  the  action.  As  for  the  The- 
bans, who  had  lost  their  ancient  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  were  brought  into  subjection  by 
Archias  and  Leontidas,  there  was  no  room  for 
them  to  hope  to  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny, 
which  was  supported  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
power  of  the  Spartans  that  it  could  not  be 
pulled  down,  unless  those  Spartans  could  be 
deprived  of  their  dominion  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

Nevertheless,  Leontidas,  having  got  intelli- 
gence that  the  exiles  were  at  Athens,  and  that 
they  were  treated  there  with  great  regard  by 
the  people,  and  no  less  respected  by  the  nobil- 
ity, formed  secret  designs  against  their  lives. 
For  this  purpose  he  employed  certain  unknown 
assassins,  who  took  off  Androclides;  but  all  the 
rest  escaped.  Letters  were  also  sent  to  the 
Athenians  from  Sparta,  insisting  that  they 
should  not  harbour  or  encourage  exiles,  but 
drive  them  out  as  persons  declared  by  the  con- 
federates to  be  common  enemies;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, agreeable  to  their  usual  and  natural 
humanity,  as  well  as  in  gratitude  to  the  city  of 
Thebes,  would  not  suffer  the  least  injury  to  be 
done  to  the  exiles.  For  the  Thebans  had 
greatly  assisted  in  restoring  the  democracy  at 
Athens,  having  made  a  decree  that  if  any 
Athenian  should  march  armed  through  Bceotia 
against  the  tyrants,  he  should  not  meet  with 
the  least  hindrance  or  molestation  in  that 
country. 

Pelopidas,  though  he  was  one  of  the  young- 
est,! applied  to  each  exile  in  particular,  as 

C  Phcebidas  was  inarching  against  Olynthus,  when 
Leontidas  or  Leontiades,  one  ol  the  two  rolemarchs, 
fcetrajed  to  him  the  town  and  citadel  of  Thebes.  This 
happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olym- 
piad, three  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  before  the 
Christian  sera. 

t  The  women  were  celebrating  this  feast  in  the 
Cadmea. 

j  Xcnophon,  in  the  acc^'ant  which  he  gives  of  this 
transaction,  does  not  so  much  as  mention  Pelopidas. 
His  silence  in  this  respect  was  probably  owing  to  bis 
partiality  to  his  hero  Apesilaus,  wIio5p  glory  he  might 
think  would  be  erUpsfd  by  that  of  Pelopidas  aiid  his 
worthy  colleague  Epaminondas:  for  of  the  latter,  too, 
he  speaks  >erv  sparingly. 
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well  as  harangued  thent  m  a  body  ;  urging 
"That  it  was  both  dishonourable  and  impious 
to  leave  their  native  city  enslaved  and  garrison- 
ed by  an  enemy;  and,  meanly  contented  with 
their  own  lives  and  safety,  to  wait  for  the  de« 
crees  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  make  their 
court  to  the  popular  orators;  but  that  they 
ought  to  run  every  hazard  in  so  glorious  a 
cause,  imitating  the  courage  and  patriotism  of 
Thrasybulus;  for  as  he  advanced  from  Thebes 
to  crush  the  tyrants  in  Athens,  so  should  they 
march  from  Athens  to  deliver  Thebes. 

Thus  persuaded  to  accept  his  proposal,  they 
sent  privately  to  their  friends  who  were  left 
behind  in  Thebes,  to  acquaint  them  with  their 
resolution,  which  was  highly  approved  of;  and 
Charon,  a  person  of  the  first  rank,  offered  his 
house  for  their  reception.  Philidas  found 
means  to  be  appointed  secretary  to  Archias 
and  Philip,  who  were  then  Polemarcfis;  and 
as  for  Epaminondas,  he  had  taken  pains  all 
along  to  inspire  the  youth  with  sentiments  of 
bravery.  For  he  desired  them  in  the  public  ex- 
ercises to  try  the  Lacedaemonians  at  wrestling, 
and  when  he  saw  them  elated  with  success,  he 
used  to  tell  them,  by  way  of  reproof,  "  That 
they  should  rather  be  ashamed  of  their  mean- 
ness of  spirit  in  remaining  subject  to  those  to 
whom,  in  strength,  they  were  so  much  superior." 

A  day  being  fixed  for  putting  their  designs 
in  execution,  it  was  agreed  among  the  exiles, 
that  Pherenicus  with  the  rest  should  stay  at 
Thriasium,  while  a  few  of  the  youngest  should 
attempt  to  get  entrance  first  into  the  city;  and 
that  if  these  happened  to  be  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  the  others  should  take  care  to  provide 
for  their  children  and  their  parents.  Pelopi- 
das was  the  first  that  offered  to  be  of  this  party, 
and  then  Melon,  Democlidcs,  and  Theopom- 
pus,  all  men  of  noble  blood,  who  were  united 
to  each  other  by  the  most  faithful  friendship, 
and  who  never  had  any  contest  but  which 
should  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  glory  and 
valour.  These  adventurers,  who  were  twfJve 
in  number,  having  embraced  those  that  stayed 
behind,  and  sent  a  messenger  before  them 
to  Charon,  set  out  in  their  under  garments, 
with  dogs  and  hunting  poles,  that  none  who 
met  them  might  have  any  suspicion  of  what 
they  were  about,  and  that  they  might  seem  to 
be  only  hunters  beating  about  for  game. 

When  their  messenger  came  to  Charon,  and 
acquainted  him  that  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Thebes,  the  near  approach  of  danger  changed 
not  his  resolution:  he  behaved  like  a  man  of 
honour,  and  made  preparations  to  receive  them, 
Hipposthenidas,  who  was  also  in  the  secret, 
was  not  by  any  means  an  ill  man,  but  rather  a 
friend  to  his  country  and  to  the  exiles;  yet  he 
wanted  that  firmness  which  the  present  emer- 
gency and  the  hazardous  point  of  execution  re- 
quired. He  grew  giddy,  as  it  were,  at  the 
thought  of  the  great  danger  they  were  about  lO 
plunge  in,  and  at  last  opened  his  eyes  enough 
to  see,  that  they  were  attempting  to  shake  the 
Lacedaemonian  government,  and  to  free  thenr 
selves  from  that  power  without  any  other  de- 
pendence than  that  of  a  few  indigent  persons 
ind  exiles.  He  therefore  went  to  his  own 
tiouse  without  saying  a  word  and  despatched 
(J\ie  of  his  friends  to  Melon  and  Pelopidas,  to 
desire  them  to  defer  their  enterprise  for  the 
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present,  to  return  to  Athens,  and  to  wait  till  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  offered. 

Chlidon,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  man 
Bent  upon  this  business,  went  home  in  all  haste, 
took  his  horse  out  of  the  stable,  and  called  for 
the  bridle.  His  wife  being  at  a  loss,  and  not 
able  to  find  it,  said  she  had  lent  it  lo  a  neigh- 
bour. Upon  this,  words  arose,  and  mutual  re- 
proaches followed;  the  woman  venting  bitter 
imprecations,  and  wishing  that  the  journey 
might  be  fatal,  both  to  him  and  those  that  sent 
him.  So  that  Chlidon  having  spent  great  part 
of  the  day  in  the  squabble,  and  looking  upon 
what  had  happened  as  ominous,  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  the  journey,  and  went  elsewhere. 
So  near  was  this  great  and  glorious  undertak- 
ing to  being  disconcerted  at  the  very  entrance. 

Pelopidas  and  his  company,  now  in  the  dress 
of  peasants,  divided  and  entered  the  town  at 
different  quarters,  whilst  it  was  yet  day.  And, 
as  the  cold  weather  was  setting  in,*  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  sharp  wind  and  a  shower  of  snow, 
which  concealed  them  the  better;  most  people 
retiring  into  their  houses,  to  avoid  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.  But  those  that  were 
concerned  in  the  affair,  received  them  as  they 
came,  and  conducted  them  immediately  to 
Charon's  house;  the  exiles  and  others  making 
up  the  number  of  forty-eight. 

As  for  the  affairs  of  the  tyrants,  they  stood 
tlius:  Philidas,  their  secretary,  knew  (as  we 
said)  the  w  hole  design  of  the  exiles,  and  omit- 
ted nothing  that  might  contribute  to  its  success. 
He  had  invited  Archias  and  Philip  some  time 
before,  to  an  entertainment  at  his  house  on 
that  day.  and  promised  to  introduce  to  them 
some  women,  in  order  that  those  who  were  to 
attack  them,  might  find  them  dissolved  in  wine 
and  pleasure.  They  had  not  yet  drunk  very 
freely,  when  a  report  reached  them,  which, 
though  not  false,  seemed  uncertain  and  ob- 
scure, that  the  exiles  were  concealed  somewhere 
in  the  city.  And  though  Philidas  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  discourse,  Archias  sent  an  officer 
to  Charon,  to  command  his  immediate  attend- 
ance. By  this  time  it  was  grown  dark,  and 
Pelopidas  and  his  companions  were  preparing 
for  action,  having  already  put  on  their  breast- 
plates and  girt  their  swords,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door;  whereupon 
one  ran  to  it,  and  asked  what  the  person's 
business  was,  and  having  learned  from  the  of- 
ficer that  he  was  sent  by  the  Polemarchs  to 
fetch  Charon,  he  brought  in  the  news  in  great 
confusion.  They  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion,  that  the  affair  was  discovered,  and 
that  every  man  of  them  was  lost,  before  they 
had  performed  any  thing  which  became  their 
valour.  Nevertheless,  they  thought  it  proper 
that  Charon  should  obey  the  order,  and  go 
boldly  to  the  tyrants.  Charon  was  a  man  of 
great  intrepidity  and  courage  in  dangers  that 
threatened  only  himself,  but  then  he  was  much 
affected  on  account  of  his  friends,  and  afraid 
that  he  should  lie  under  some  suspicion  of 
treachery,  if  so  mmy  brave  citizens  should 
perish.    Therefore,  as  he  was  ready  to  depart, 

*  The  Spartans  seized  on  the  Cadtnca  about  the 
Bliddle  ofiumnier,  in  tlie  ytar  already  cntntionrd,  and 
it  was  taken  I'rom  tliem  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  in 
the  first  jtar  of  the  hundredth  Olympiad. 


he  took  his  son,  who  was  yet  a  child,  but  of  « 
beauty  and  strength  beyond  those  of  his  year8| 
out  of  the  women's  apartment,  and  put  him  in 
the  hands  of  Pelopidas,  desiring,  "That  if  he 
found  him  a  traitor,  he  would  treat  that  child 
as  an  enemy,  and  not  spare  its  hfe."  Many 
of  them  sheti  tears,  when  they  saw  the  con- 
cern and  magnanimity  of  Charon:  and  ail  ex- 
pressed their  uneasiness  at  his  thinking  any  of 
them  so  dastardly  and  so  much  disconcerted 
with  the  present  danger,  as  to  be  capable  of 
suspecting  or  blaming  him  in  the  least.  They 
begged  of  him,  therefore,  not  to  leave  his  son 
with  them,  but  to  remove  him  out  of  the  peach 
of  what  might  possibly  happen,  to  some  place 
where,  safe  from  the  tyrants,  he  might  be 
brought  up  to  be  an  avenger  of  his  country  and 
his  friends.  But  Charon  refused  to  remove 
him,  "  For  what  life,"  said  he,  "  or  what  de- 
liverance could  I  wish  him  that  would  be  more 
glorious  than  his  falling  honourably  with  his 
father  and  so  many  of  his  friends?"  Then  he 
addressed  himself  in  a  prayer  to  the  gods,  and 
having  embraced  and  encouraged  them  all,  he 
went  out;  endeavouring  by  the  way  to  compose 
himself,  to  form  his  countenance,  and  to  as- 
sume a  tone  of  voice  very  different  from  the 
real  state  of  his  mind. 

When  he  was  come  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
Archias  and  Philidas  went  out  to  him  and  said, 
"  What  persons  are  these,  Charon,  who,  as  we 
are  informed,  are  lately  come  into  the  town, 
and  are  concealed  and  countenanced  by  some 
of  the  citizens?"  Charon  was  a  little  fluttered 
at  first,  but  soon  recovering  himself,  he  asked, 
"  Who  these  persons  they  spoke  of  were,  and 
by  whom  harboured.'"  And  finding  that  Ar- 
chias had  no  clear  account  of  the  matter,  con- 
cluded from  thence  that  his  information  came 
not  from  any  person  that  was  privy  to  the  de- 
sign, and  therefore  said,  "  Take  care  that  you 
do  not  disturb  yourselves  with  vain  rumours. 
However,  I  will  make  the  best  inquiry  I  can; 
for,  perhaps,  nothing  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
disregarded."  Philidas,  who  v/as  by,  com- 
mended his  prudence,  and  conducting  Archias 
in  again,  plied  him  sti-ongly  with  liquor,  and 
prolonged  the  carousal  by  keeping  up  their  ex- 
pectation of  the  women. 

When  Charon  was  returned  home,  he  found 
his  friends  prepared,  not  to  conquer  or  to  pre- 
serve their  lives,  but  to  sell  them  dear,  and  to 
fall  gloriously.  He  told  Pelopidas  the  truth, 
but  concealed  it  from  tV>e  rest,  pretending  that 
Archias  had  discoursed  with  him  about  other 
matters.* 

The  first  storm  was  scarcely  blowTi  over  when 
fortune  raised  a  second.  For  there  arrived  an 
express  from  Athens  with  a  letter  from  Archias. 
high  priest  there,  to  Archias  his  namesake  and 
particular  friend,  not  filled  with  vain  and 
groundless  surmises,  but  containing  a  clear 
narrative  of  the  whole  affair,  as  was  found 
afterwards.  The  messenger  beiflg  admitted  to 
Archias,  now  almost  intoxicated,  as  he  de- 
hvered  the  letter,  said,  "The  person  who  sent 

*  There  appears  no  necessity  for  this  artifice;  and, 
indeed,  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  geniuf 
of  Socrates,  says,  that  Cliaron  came  back  to  the  little 
band  of  patriots  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  gave 
them  all  an  account  of  what  had  paued,  wilhoat  Ui» 
least  dise^uise. 
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Ihli,  dcsiied  thai  it  might  be  read  immediately, 
for  it  contains  business  of  great  importance." 
Bui  Archias  receiving  it,  said,  smiling,  Busi- 
ness to-morrotD.  Then  he  put  it  under  the 
bolster  of  his  couch,  and  resumed  the  conver- 
sation with  Philidas.  This  saying,  bmijiess 
to-tnorrote,  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  con- 
tinues so  among  the  Greeks  to  this  day. 

A  good  opportunity  now  offering  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  purpose,  the  friends  of  liberty 
divided  themselves  into  two  bodies,  and  sallied 
out.  Pelopidas  and  Democlidas  went  against 
Lcontidas  and  Hypates,*  who  were  neigh- 
bours, and  Charon  and  Melon  against  Archias 
and  Philip.  Charon  and  his  company  put 
women's  clothes  over  their  armour,  and  wore 
thick  wreaths  of  pine  and  poplar  upon  their 
heads  to  shadow  their  faces.  As  soon  as  they 
came  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  guests 
were,  the  company  shouted  and  clapped  their 
hands,  believing  them  to  be  the  women  whom 
ihey  had  so  long  expected.  AVhen  the  pre- 
tended women  had  looked  round  the  room,  and 
distinctly  surveyed  all  the  guests,  they  drew 
their  swords;  and  making  at  Archias  and 
Philip  across  the  table,  they  shewed  who  they 
were.  A  small  part  of  the  company  were  per- 
suaded by  PhiUdas  not  to  intermeddle:  the 
rest  engaged  in  the  combat,  and  stood  up  for 
tlie  Polemarchs,  but,  being  disordered  with 
wine,  were  easily  despatched. 

Pelopidais  and  his  party  had  a  more  difBcult 
affair  of  it.  They  had  to  do  with  Leontidas, 
a  sober  and  valiant  man.  They  found  the  door 
made  fast,  for  he  was  gone  to  bed,  and  they 
knocked  a  long  time  before  any  body  heard. 
At  last  a  servant  j>erceived  it,  and  came  down 
and  removed  the  bar;  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done,  than  they  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
rushing  in,  threw  the  man  down,  and  ran  to 
tlie  bed-chamber.  Leontidas,  conjecturing  by 
the  noise  and  trampling  what  the  matter  was, 
leaped  from  his  bed  and  seized  his  sword;  but 
ie  forgot  to  put  out  the  lamps,  which,  had  he 
lone,  it  would  have  left  them  to  fall  foul  on 
»ach  other  in  the  dark.  Being  therefore,  fully 
•xposed  to  view,  he  met  them  at  the  door,  and 
with  one  stroke  laid  Cephisodorus,  who  was 
the  first  man  that  attempted  to  enter,  dead  at 
Ids  feet.  He  encountered  Pelopidas  next,  and 
Ihe  narrowness  of  the  door,  together  with  the 
iead  body  of  Cephisodorus  lying  in  the  way, 
made  the  dispute  long  and  doubtful.  At  last 
Pelopidas  prevailed,  and  having  slain  Leon- 
tidas, he  marched  immediately  with  his  little 
band  against  Hypates.  They  got  into  his 
house  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  into  the 
other:  but  he  quickly  perceived  them,  made 
.  his  escape  into  a  neighbour's  house,  whither 
they  followed,  and  despatched  him. 

This  affair  being  over,  they  joined  Melon, 
ard  sent  for  the  exiles  they  had  left  Ln  Attica. 
They  proclaimed  hberty  to  all  the  Thebans,t 
and  armed  such  as  came  over  to  them,  taking 
down  the  spoils  that  were  suspended  upon  the 
porticoes,  and  the  arms  out  of  the  shops  of  the 

*  These  were  not  inTited  to  the  entertainment,  be- 
cause Archias,  expecting  to  meet  a  woman  of  great  dis- 
tinction, did  not  choose  that  Leontidas  should  oe  there. 

t  Pelopidas  also  sent  Philidas  to  all  the  gaols  in  the 
tlty,  to  release  those  brave  Thebans  whom  the  tjran- 
31C  Epa'taus  kept  in  fetters. 


armourers  and  sword-cutlers.  Epaminoiidas* 
and  Gorgidas  came  to  their  assistance,  witn  a 
considerable  body  of  young  men  and  a  select 
number  of  the  old,  whom  they  had  collected 
and  armed. 

The  whole  city  was  now  in  great  terror . 
and  confusion;  the  houses  were  filled  with 
lights,  and  the  streets  with  men,  running  tc 
and  fro.  The  people,  however,  did  not  yet 
assemble;  but  being  astonished  at  what  iad 
happened,  and  knowing  nothing  with  certainty, 
they  waited  with  impatience  lor  tlie  day.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  great  error 
in  the  Spartan  officers,  that  they  did  not  imme- 
diately sally  out  and  fall  upon  them;  for  their 
garrison  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
they  were  joined  besides  by  many  people  from 
the  city  But  terrified  at  the  shouts,  the  lights, 
the  hurry,  and  confusion  that  were  on  every 
side,  they  contented  themselves  with  preserv- 
ing the  citadel. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  exiles  from  Attica 
came  in  armed;  the  people  complied  with  the 
summons  to  assemble;  and  Epaminondas  and 
Gorgidas  presented  to  them  Pelopidas  and 
his  party,  surrounded  by  the  priests,  who  car- 
ried garlands  in  their  hands,  and  called  upon 
the  citizens  to  exert  themselves  for  their  gods 
and  their  country.  Excited  by  this  appear- 
ance, the  whole  assembly  stood  up,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  great  acclamations  as  their 
benefactors  and  deliverers. 

Pelopidas,  then  elected  governor  of  Boeotia, 
together  with  Melon  and  Charon,  immediately 
blocked  up  and  attacked  the  citadel,  hasten- 
ing to  drive  out  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to 
recover  the  Cadmca,f  before  succours  could 
arrive  from  Sparta.  And,  indeed,  he  was  but 
a  little  beforehand  with  them;  for  they  had 
but  just  surrendered  the  place,  and  were  re- 
turning home,  according  to  capitulation,  when 
they  met  Cleombrotus  at  Megara,  marching 
towards  Thebes  with  a  great  army.  The  Spar- 
tans called  to  account  the  three  Harmostea^ 
officers  who  nad  commanded  in  the  Cudmea, 
and  signed  the  capitulation.  Hermippidaa 
and  Arcissus  were  executed  for  it,  and  the 
third,  named  Dysaoridas,  was  so  severely 
fined,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  Pelopon- 
nesus.J 

This  action  of  Pelopidas§  was  called  by 
the  Greeks,  sister  to  that  of  Thrasybulus,  on 
account  of  their  near  resemblance,  not  only  in 

*  Epaminondas  did  not  join  them  sooner,  because  he 
was  afraid  that  too  much  innocent  blood  ^vuuld  He  shed 
with  the  guilty. 

t  As  it  is  not  probable  dtat  the  regaining  so  strong  a 
place  should  be  the  work  of  a  day,  or  have  been  effect- 
ed with  so  small  a  force  as  Pelopidas  then  had,  v.c  must 
have  recourse  to  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Xenophon,  who 
tell  us,  that  the  Athenians,  early  on  the  neit  morning, 
after  the  seizing  on  the  city,  sent  the  Theban  penerai 
five  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse ;  and  that 
several  other  bodies  of  troops  came  in  from  the  cities 
of  Bceotia,  to  the  number  of  about  seven  ihousani) 
more  ;  that  Pelopidas  besieged  the  place  in  form  witb 
them,  and  that  it  held  out  several  days,  and  surrender- 
ed at  length  for  want  of  provisioni.  Diodor.  Sicul. 
lib.  XV.  Xenopk.  1.  v. 

\  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Spartans,  to  die  swora  in 
hand,  in  defence  of  a  place  committed  to  their  care. 

^  M.  Dacier  gives  a  parallel  between  the  conduct  of 
this  action,  and  that  of  the  prince  of  Monaco,  in  Ai'f- 
ing  a  Spanish  garrison  out  of  bis  town. 
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respect  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  men,  and  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  combat,  but  the  success 
with  which  fortune  crowned  them.  For  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  another  instance  so  remark- 
able, of  the  few  overcoming  tlie  many,  and 
the  weak  the  strong,  merely  by  dint  of  courage 
and  conduct,  and  procuring  by  these  means, 
such  great  advantages  to  their  country,  but  the 
change  of  affairs  which  followed  upon  this  ac- 
tion rendered  it  still  more  glorious.  For  the  war 
which  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Spartans,  and 
deprived  them  of  their  empire  both  by  sea  and 
land,  took  its  rise  from  that  night,  when  Pelo- 
pidas,  without  taking  town  or  castle,  but  being 
only  one  out  of  twelve  who  entered  a  private 
house,  loosened  and  broke  to  pieces  (if  we 
may  express  truth  by  a  metaphor)  the  chains 
of  the  Spartan  government,  until  then  esteem- 
ed indissoluble. 

The  Lacedaemonians  soon  entering  Boeotia 
with  a  powerful  army,  the  Athenians  were 
struck  with  terror;  and  renouncing  their  alli- 
ance with  the  Thebans,  they  took  cognizance, 
in  a  judicial  way,  of  all  that  continued  in  the 
interest  of  that  people :  some  they  put  to  death, 
some  they  banished,  and  upon  others  they  laid 
heavy  fines.  The  Thebans  being  thus  deserted 
by  their  allies,  their  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  a 
desperate  situation.  But  Pelopidas  and  Gorgi- 
das,  who  then  had  the  command  in  Boeotia, 
sought  means  to  embroil  the  Athenians  again 
with  the  Spartans;  and  they  availed  themselves 
of  this  stratagem.  There  was  a  Spartan  named 
Sphodrias,  a  man  of  great  reputation  as  a  sol- 
dier, but  of  no  sound  judgment,  sanguine  in 
his  hopes,  and  indiscreet  in  his  ambition. 
This  man  was  left  with  some  troops  at  Thespiae, 
to  receive  and  protect  such  of  the  Boeotians 
as  might  come  over  to  the  Spartans.  To 
him  Pelopidas  privately  sent  a  merchant  in 
whom  he  could  confide;*  well  provided  with 
money,  and  with  proposals  that  were  more 
likely  to  prevail  than  the  money:  "That  it 
became  him  to  undertake  some  noble  enter- 
prize — to  surprise  the  Pira;us,  for  instance, 
by  falling  suddenly  upon  the  Athenians,  who 
were  not  provided  to  receive  him:  for  that 
nothing  could  be  so  agreeable  to  the  Spartans 
as  to  be  masters  of  Athens;  and  that  the  The- 
bans, now  incensed  against  the  Athenians,  and 
considering  them  as  traitors,  would  lend  them 
no  manner  of  assistance." 

Sphodrias,  suffering  himself  at  last  to  be 
persuaded,  marched  into  Attica  by  night,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis.f  There  the  hearts 
of  his  soldiers  began  to  fail,  and  finding  his 
design  discovered,  he  returned  to  Thespiae, 
after  he  had  thus  brought  upon  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  a  long  and  dangerous  war.  For  upon 
this  the  Athenians  readily  united  with  the 
Thebans;  and  having  fitted  out  a  large  fleet, 

*  This  is  more  probable  than  what  Diodorus  Siculus 
•ays ;  namely,  that  Cleombrotus,  without  any  order 
from  the  Ephori,  persuaded  Sphodrias  to  surprise  the 
Piraeus. 

t  They  hoped  to  have  reached  the  Pirseus  in  the 
nieht,  but  found,  when  the  day  appeared,  that  they 
were  got  no  farther  than  Eleusis.  Sphodrias,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  discovered,  in  his  return,  plun- 
dered the  Athenian  territories.  The  Lacedsemonians 
recalled  SpUodrias,  and  the  Ephori  proceeded  against 
him;  but  Agcsilaus,  influenced  by  his  son,  who  was 
t  friend  of  the  son  of  Sphodrias  brought  him  off. 


they  sailed   round  Greece,  engaging  and  re- 
ceiving such  as  were  inclined  to  shake  off  the 

Spartan  yoke. 

Meantime  the  Thebans,  by  themselves,  fre- 
quently came  to  action  with  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians  in  Boeotia,  not  in  set  battles,  indeed, 
but  in  such  as  were  of  considerable  service 
and  improvement  to  them;  for  their  spirits 
were  raised,  their  bodies  inured  to  labour, 
and,  by  being  used  to  these  rencounters,  thej 
gained  both  experience  and  courage.  Hence 
it  was,  that  Antalcidas  the  Spartan  said  to 
Agesilaus,  when  he  returned  from  Boeotia 
wounded,  Truly  you  are  well  paid  Jbr  the  in- 
struction  you  have  g^ven  the  Thebans,  and 
Jbr  teaching  them  the  art  of  war  against  their 
will.  Though  to  speak  properly,  Agesilaus 
was  not  their  instructor,  but  those  prudent 
generals  who  made  choice  of  fit  opportunities 
to  let  loose  the  Thebans,  like  so  many  young 
hounds,  upon  the  enemy;  and  when  they  had 
tasted  of  victory,  satisfied  with  the  ardour 
they  had  shewn,  brought  them  off  again  safe. 
The  chief  honour  of  this  was  due  to  Pelopidas 
For  from  the  time  of  his  being  first  chosen  ge- 
neral, until  his  death,  there  was  not  a  year 
that  he  was  out  of  employment,  but  he  was 
constantly  either  captain  of  the  sacred  band, 
or  governor  of  Boeotia.  And  while  he  was 
emoloyed,  the  Laceda;monians  were  several 
times  defeated  by  the  Thebans,  particularly  at 
Platte,  and  at  Thespiae,  where  Phcebidas, 
who  had  surprised  the  Cadmea,  was  killed; 
and  at  Tanagra,  where  Pelopidas  beat  a  con 
siderable  body,  and  slew,  with  his  own  hand, 
their  general  Panthoides. 

But  these  combats,  though  they  served  to 
animate  and  encourage  the  victors,  did  not 
quite  dishearten  the  vanquished.  For  they 
were  not  pitched  battles,  nor  regular  engage- 
ments, but  rather  advantages  gained  of  the 
enemy,  by  well-timed  skirmishes,  in  which  the 
Thebans  sometimes  pursued,  and  sometimes 
retreated. 

But  the  battle  of  Tegyrae,  which  was  a  sort 
of  prelude  to  that  of  Leuctra,  lifted  the  charac- 
ter of  Pelopidas  very  high;  for  none  of  the 
other  commanders  could  lay  claim  to  any  share 
of  the  honour  of  the  day,  nor  had  the  enemy 
any  pretext  to  cover  the  shame  of  their  defeat. 

He  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  the  city  of  Orcho- 
menus,*  which  had  adopted  the  Spartan  in- 
terest, and  received  two  companies  of  foot  for 
its  defence,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  himself  master  of  it.  Being  informed 
that  the  garrison  were  gone  upon  an  expedition 
into  Locris,  he  hoped  to  take  the  town  with 
ease,  now  it  was  destitute  of  soldiers,  and 
therefore  hastened  thither  with  the  sacred 
band,  and  a  small  party  of  horse.  But  finding, 
when  he  was  near  the  town,  that  other  troops 
were  coming  from  Sparta  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  that  were  marched  out,  he  led  his 
forces  back  again  by  Tegyra;,  along  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  which  was  the  only  way  he 
could  pass:  for  all  the  flat  country  was  over- 
flowed by  the  river  Melas,  which,  from  its  very 
source,   spreading   itself   into    marshes,    and 

*  This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  irost  considerablt 
towns  in  Bceotia,  and  still  garrisoned  by  the  LacedK- 
moniaua. 
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UTigable  pieces  of  water,  made  the  lower 
roads  impracticable. 

A  little  be.ow  these  marshes,  stands  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Tegyreetis,  whose  oracle 
there  has  not  been  long  silent.  It  llouriahed 
most  in  the  Persian  wars,  while  Echerates  was 
high-priest.  Here  they  report  that  Apollo  was 
born  3  and  at  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain  called  Delos,  the  Melas  returns  into 
its  channel.  Behind  the  temple  rise  two  co- 
pious springs,  whose  waters  are  admirable  for 
their  coolness  and  agreeable  taste.  The  one 
is  called  Paim,  and  the  other  Olite,  to  this 
dayi  so  that  Latona  seems  to  have  been  de- 
livered, not  between  two  trees,  but  two  foun- 
tains of  that  name.  Ptoum  too,  is  just  br, 
from  whence,  it  is  said,  a  boar  suddenly  rushed 
out  and  frighted  her;  and  the  stories  of  Python 
and  Tityus,  the  scene  of  which  lies  here,  agree 
w^ith  their  opinion  who  say,  Apollo  was  bom  in 
this  place.  The  other  proofs  of  this  matter  I 
omit.  For  tradition  does  not  reckon  this  deity 
among  those  who  were  bom  mortal,  and  after- 
wards were  changed  into  demi-gods;  of  which 
number  were  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  who  by 
their  virtues  were  raised  from  a  frail  and  per- 
ishable being  to  immortality :  but  he  is  one  of 
those  eternal  deities  who  were  never  bom,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  those  ancient  sages  that 
have  treated  of  these  high  points. 

The  Thebaus  then  retreating  from  Orcho- 
menus  towards  Tegyrae,  the  Lacedsmonians 
who  were  returning  from  LocrLs  met  them  on 
the  road.  As  soon  as  they  were  perceived  to 
be  passing  the  straits,  one  ran  and  told  Pelo- 
pidas,  Jf'e  are  fallen  into  the  enemy^s  hands, 
^nd,  why  not  they,  said  he,  into  ours  7  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  the  cavalry  to  advance 
from  the  rear  to  the  front,  that  they  might  be 
ready  for  the  attack;  and  the  infantry,  who 
were  but  three  hundred,*  he  drew  up  in  a  close 
body;  hoping  that  wherever  they  charged,  they 
would  break  through  the  enemy,  though  supe- 
rior  in    numbers. 

The  Spartans  had  two  battalions.  Ephoras 
says,  their  battalion  consisted  of  five  hundred 
men,  but  Callisthenes  makes  it  seven  hundred, 
and  Polybius  and  others,  nice  hundred.  Their 
Polemarchs,  Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus, 
pushed  boldly  on  against  the  Thebans.  The 
shock  began  in  the  quarter  where  the  generals 
fought  in  person  on  both  sides,  and  was  ver)' 
violent  and  furious.  The  Spartan  commanders, 
who  attacked  Pelopidaa,  were  among  the  first 
that  were  slain;  and  all  that  were  near  them 
being  either  killed  or  put  to  flight,  the  whole 
army  was  so  terrified,  that  they  opened  a  lame 
for  the  Thebans,  through  which  they  might 
have  passed  safely,  and  continued  their  route 
if  they  had  pleased.  But  Pelopidas  disdaining 
to  make  his  escape  so,  charged  those  who  yet 

*  This  small  bodj  was,  however,  the  nry  flower  of 
tlte  Tb«baii  armr,  and  was  dignified  by  the  names  of 
the  tacred  battil^n  and  the  oand  of  loiers  (as  men- 
tioned below,)  being  equally  lamed  for  their  fidelity  to 
the  TheLran  state,  and  aSeclion  for  each  othei.  Some 
febulous  things  are  related  of  them,  from  which  we 
can  onlv  infer,  that  they  were  a  brave,  resolute  set  of 
young  men,  who  had  Towed  perpetual  friendship  to 
each  otlier,  and  had  bound  themselTes,  by  the  strong- 
est ties,  to  stand  by  OLe  another  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  ;  and  wore  therefore  the  fittest  to  be  employed 
m  riicb  prinU  and  dangerous  expediuon* 


Stood  their  grouno,  and  made  such  haroe 
among  them,  that  they  5ed  in  great  confusion. 
The  pursuit  was  not  continued  verv'  far,  for 
the  Thebans  were  afraid  of  the  Orchomenians 
who  were  near  the  place  of  battle,  and  of  the 
forces  just  arrived  from  Lacedxmon.  Thej 
were  satisfied  with  beating  them  in  fair  com* 
bat,  and  making  their  retreat  through  a  di»- 
{>ersed  and  defeated  army. 

Having,  therefore,  erected  a  trophy,  and 
gathered  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  they  returned 
home  not  a  Uttle  elated.  For  it  seems  that  in 
all  their  former  wars,  both  with  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  the  Lacedsmonians  had  never  been 
beaten,  the  greater  number  by  the  less,  nor 
even  by  equal  numbers,  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Thus  their  courage  seemed  irresistible,  and 
their  renown  so  much  intimidated  their  adver- 
saries, that  they  did  not  care  to  hazard  an  en- 
gagement with  them  on  equal  terms.  This 
battle  first  taught  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  not  the 
Eurotas,  nor  the  space  between  Babyce  and 
Cnacion,  which  alone  produces  brave  warriors, 
but  wherever  the  youth  are  ashamed  of  what 
is  base,  resolute  in  a  good  cause,  and  more  in- 
clined to  avoid  disgrace  than  danger,  there  are 
the  men  who  are  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

Gorgidas,  as  some  say,  first  formed  the  sa- 
cred band,  consisting  of  three  hundred  select 
men,  who  were  quanered  in  the  Cadmea,  and 
maintained  and  exercised  at  the  public  expense 
They  were  called  the  city  band,  for  citadels  in 
those  days  were  called  cities. 


But  Gorgidas,  by  disposing  those  that  be 
longed  to  this  sacred  band  here  and  there  in 
the  first  ranks,  and  covering  the  front  of  his 
infantry  with  them,  gave  them  but  little  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  themselves,  or  effectually 
to  serve  the  common  cause;  thus  divided  as 
they  were,  and  mixed  with  other  troops  more 
in  number  and  of  inferior  resolution.  But 
when  their  valour  appeared  with  so  much  lustre 
at  Tegjrae,  where  they  fought  together,  and 
close  to  the  person  of  their  general,  Pelopidas 
would  never  part  them  afterwards,  but  kept 
them  in  a  body,  and  constantly  charged  at  the 
head  of  them  in  the  most  dangerous  attack.  For 
as  horses  go  faster  when  harnessed  together  in 
a  chariot,  than  they  do  when  driven  single,  not 
because  their  united  force  more  easily  breaks 
the  air,  but  because  their  spirits  are  raised 
higher  by  emulation ;  so  he  thought  the  cour- 
age of  brave  men  would  be  most  irresistible, 
when  they  were  acting  together  and  contend- 
ing with  each  other  which  should  most  excel. 

But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  made 
peace  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  con- 
tinned  the  war  against  the  Thebans  only,  and 
when  king  Cleombrotus  had  entered  their 
coimtry  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand 
horse,  they  were  not  only  threatened  with  the 
common  dangers  of  war,  as  before,  but  even 
with  total  extirpation;  which  spread  the  ut- 
most terror  over  all  Bceoda.  As  Pelopidas,  on 
this  occasion,  was  departing  for  the  army,  his 
wife,  who  followed  him  to  the  door,  besought 
him,  with  tears,  to  take  care  of  himself,  he  an- 
swered, *Vj/  dear,  pricate  persons  are  to  be  ad- 
vised to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  persons 
ill  a  public  character  to  take  care  of  othert 
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When  he  came  to  the  arm*,  ind  round  the  ' 
■llinii  li  orficers  dufieni;  n  ipinion.  he  ■«>-'ts  the 
ant  to  ctud«  m  WIT  ' 
■roposed  thii:  they  - 

lift.  Mm  w«B  oou  uiiit.-.'..  ^^    

MDHBawiett  m   ciuet',  bu  ..nam  ot' 

Ihl  MM  >«J  fmiiif    inii  rhi  .  uddence 

at  kiBV  which  was  du«  co  a  aixa  wrio  nad  ^.ven 
■B  couKCrv  $ucii  pledges  ot  ma  regard  tbr  lib-  ! 
erty.  j 

The  reso;  i  battle.  ' 

and  me  two  i  ~u  Peio-  ' 

ptdits  ijiid  a  cr^-xoi  --^  i.ca  ^i''-;    i^:u  ao  small  ' 
jTOubie.     la  that   held   lie  the  bodies  of'  the 
dugbcers  of  Soedasus,  who  are  called  Letic- 
ilaeom  the  place.     For  a  rape  having  been  ! 
litted  upon  them  by  some  Spartans  whom  ! 
had  hospitably  received  into  their  house, 
had  "tilled  theflaseives.  and  were  buned  ' 
than.     Upoa  this,  their  taiher  went  to  Lace- 
and  demanded  that  justice  should  be  [ 
>  «p«Mi  the  p«Rons  who  had  conmutred  so 
t  and  atrocious  a  cnme ;  ind.  as  he  I 
ebtain  ;t,  he  rented  bmer  impreca-  \ 
I  aguast  the  Spartans,  xud  then  killed  him- 
nlf  fMi  tiw  tomb  ot'  ills  dau^tesrs.     From  . 
Aak  tUBS  many  proohecies  and   oracles  tore-  > 
waraed  the   Spartans  to  beware  ot"  the  ven-  j 
geanc«  ot  Leucrra:  the  true  intent  of  which  ' 
i«K  few  understood:  tbr  they  were  in  doubt  is  ! 
ta  die   place  that  was  meant.  ±ere  being   a  ' 
fittie  maratune  town  called  Lauctrom.  iu  L«a-  1 
vaum,  vai  another  of  the  same  name    near ; 
SBagalopolis  m  Arcadia.     Besides,  that  injury 
waadoofi  to  the  daughters  of  Scedasus  lOng 
haftie  dte  battle  of  lleuctia. 

^alopdasj  then,  as  he  slept  in  bis  tent. 
Aaoi^the  saw  these  young  women  we«;'i 
al  tfaeir  tombs,  and  loading  the  Spartans  'a 
■Haai  iliiii  while  their  dither  ordered  ii>^. 
la  aacrilice  a  ted-haired  young  virgin  to  the 
Afmseis.  'r"'ie  ieizred  to  b«  victor.ous  in  the  en- 
aoing  This  order  appearug  to 

kim  c."  j:,  he  rose  and  cummuiuca- 

ted  it  •  •'-^  '.:id  the  ^nerais.  Some 

were    ■  should  not  be  aeg- 

I^cteti  .  -      ,  ug.  to  the  purpose  the 

ancient  st-ncs  Ji3iinc:ceus  the  son  of  Creou,* 
and  Macaria  the  daughter  ox"  Hercules;  and 
die  mure  modem  instances  <3t  Pherecydes  the 
nhilosopher,   who    was   put   to  death  by  the 
Luedamunians,  and  whose  skm  was  preserv- 
ed bv  their  "iiiiiis,  pursuant  to  the  direction 
aome  oracle;  oi  Leonidas,  who,  by  order 
thtf  oracle  too,   sacruLceu  himself,  as  it  wtr. . 
fttr  the  said  oi  ujeece-,  and  '.astiy,  ot  ihe  hu- 
man victims  oifered  by  Themistucies  to   Edt  - 
chus-omesies,  before  the   j«aiight  at  Salair  - 
to  all  which  aacr^hces  the  ensuing  success  .' 
a  sancuon.     They  observed  a-so,  that  .1^^  >. 
iau&,  setting   sad  HMm   the   same    place  that 
A^aiueninou  did.  and   tgamst  the  same  ene- 
mies, and  semng^  moreover,  at  Aoiius,  the  same 
"nsioa  of  liui  gaiid<sm^  demanding  his  daughter 


in  sacrifice,  through  an  ill-timed  tenderness  for 
bis  child,  -i?tiis«:   t;  the  consequence  of  which 
x'ti  oroved  unsuccesstili. 
<i  the  contrary  opinion. 


they  ought  to  oe  ibsr^garclecl  as  impotent  oe- 
ings,  since  such  strange  and  corrupt  aesir«9 
could  not  exist  but  \n  weak  and  vicious  aiinds. 

While  the  principal  oificers  were  wrngaged 
on  this  subject,  and  Pelopidas  was  more  per* 
plexed  than  all  the  rest,  on  a  sudden  a  she- 
colt  quitted  the  herd,  and  "tn  'hrow^'i  "he 
camp;  and  when  she  came  'J 

they  were  sssem bled, she  ? 

dcers,  tbr  their  part,  only  ,:.,-: :   ---  --._-, 

which  was  a  shining  red,  the  state uness  oi  aer 
t"orm,  the  vigour  oi  her  motions,  and  the 
spnghtliness  of  her  neighings;  but  Theocntua 
the  divmer.  understauciiig  the  thmg  better, 
cned  out  to  Peiouidas,  -'Here  comes  the  Tic- 
am,  t"ormnate  man  ±at  thou  art!  wait  for  no 
other  virgin,  but  sacr-nce  that  which  f^eavea 
hath  sent  thee."*  Tbt  -id 

'.ed  her  to  -Jie  tomb  r 

the  usual  prayers,  x;.l  : —     --  --     '  i- 

ing  her.  they  offered  aer  up  with  joy^  aoi  :or- 
iiefting  to  pubhsh  'he  v-sion  •,->f  P^ioi^idas,  and 
the  sacrifice  -■  ^i'-' 

The  day  of  londas 

drew  up  the  ..-  .     -•    .—    ---       -,    n  in 

oblique  form,  that  the  nght  wmg  of  she  Spar 
ttuTs  beinir  ^bli;:^.   ttj  -.'-i^'de  'K-m  the   'ther 


rto4«atkftr<k« 
<f  yiM— ri  p;  «»<iiii«h>  SfaEaim  i>r  th*  haaidikdf 
Fur  an  accgnnt  «i'tim  Satm»r.  sr*  tfaa 
,  »ati  dir  dait  tatxnr,  tha  BarxteUm  ji  Slurt- 


Mr;,  m  him»Iii  at,  ikat  ^k-" 


'  -rciaa  his-  ' 

»T?nt  upon 
'mi  oj  aim,  \ 


perceiving  his  intention,  began  to  cnange  tneir 
order  -.^f  "rtrtie.  and  to  extend  their  nght  wing 
I :•  -ut.  with  a  design  to   surround 

y  In  the  mean  ume.  Peiouidas 

c— ;.^  ,.  o..-  ap  with  his  band  of  three  iun- 
drett;  ana  beibre  Cleombrons  could  extend 
his  wins  ''s  he  iesir??!.  cr  -9'.!uce  t  "v  'ts  ♦bt»- 
mer  dis--    -  ~  -^'r~ 

dered  i< 

ment.     .'.-„  ^ ._ -'^ 

excellent  masters  m  tne  art  ai'  war,  laooured 

ne  -ciat  so  much  as  to  keep  their  men  '"^m 

-■11  and  rrom  dispersing,  w":  .ka 

•i   to  be   broken;    msi';:  le 

....   aien  were  as  jJoie  as  _.-    ..■._--j  ;o 

iait  again,  and  to  moke  an  ouitea  edVirt,  whe^ 

•-<.'r   tn^    occasion    -.'t'   -.iaii^er  ~'.itur«»d-    yet 

-■      '.    ■  .".ig 


with  mcreuibie  speeu  anu  aravery.  arojia  thwr 
resoiuuoii.  and  baified  their  art.  The  conse* 
4uence  was,  such  a  rout  and  slaughter  as  had 
aever  been  knows  bm'ure.*    For  this 


that  the  batr«U  which  the  '_ 
Xhetaans,  w:&5  jwiujc  lo  iheir 

whca  hr  "  ••■        •■••;'•  »-^^ 
hinJer:  _ 
when  r 

dtmana   ^    —   - 

was  die  liucirtur  >ji  axe  .irdkitoii  oitx'teJ^. 

•  Th«  ThMu  •cmr  ouiaaaai,  «t  ■ui*.  tot 


PElJniDAfi. 


fll 


,«MM«»*M  to  tte  cUarcom- 


^-<f 


M|NMt 

«ftim  whol«tfw)r, 
•Itor,  ik«7  wm  ■ppwitad  Joist 

ir,  wtMra  ihrnr  cMMd rnnrn^ 


•Mi  M  EMiiaMUMi,  wIm  WW  |{o*<nMr  of 


timtimjf  t»mmi  mmm  dt" 

ifc0  l(4<r ftixiowMiwo,  md 
tewMfct  av«r  lolJMTlKbtj^  UiU  "^m  Kb* , .\r^o«, 
■U  AfcardM,  ud  frt-^- 

ll   WM  MfVW  UM  WIAt' 

•■d  0(  tlM  ImI  MMMtl  in  urn-.  2"^'>  "  ^"*^  '■""' 

•wdd  lN»id  Umm>  aAm  brM  •  *w  dftfs  Vm^et: 
■tor  iMw  0Bir4fiMw  wvnv  M  Mcctfwl  <mi  dva 
§m4mj«fiim  ma  MMMh,  aad  ito  old  otwv 
t»  MlMr  ap  iJMir  dkufc  aadar  pain  ofdeatJi. 
Tfcg  w<f  tlwtr  BgUtJjfw^  rfrrid  of  tint  tow, 
nd  diWikif  •  wuM«r  CM^pciKn,  w<:r«  for 
— rthif  hMM  witiKMtt  low  of  m*t;  Uii  Fel- 
Mtdw  ioMiioc  wMk  EouMiMadM  to  oppowi  ii : 
MMWMid  Em  felloW<dUMWi.  Md  lod  dMo 
MkMtBpwta.    H«wMc  pMwd  iIm  KaralM, 

Md  nvafod  tJl  Um  co-try  lo  dio  verr  to, 
wtili  aa  Manr  of  arvoM*  ihoiwmd  UtccM,  or 
vtaick  liM  TlMfcaw  did  aot  mtko  ii«»  twdftb 
put.  B«tlhockMM*«rof  iJiOMiwvfraatma^ 

dto attiwfclfcw  wiifc tfot  oppmbMioa  «k«r- 
•Mr  ihoy  Ud.    For  itw  fnt  vtA  Mprw  low, 

Bood  of  proioeiiiM,  to  uJm  1^  for  tboir  elmef 
who  io  OMat  aMo  to  prouct  ilietii.  Aad  m  pa** 
■MgiiK,  ilioafli,  io  fioo  woaikor,  or  io  pott, 
Aojr  awy  MhaM  i—gt—tly^  a«d  hnvi  the  pt- 
laii^  7*1,  w  aoa«  w  a  itorai  anoM  aod  (laafer 
•ppitaia,  ftj(  iKcir  <▼«•  oa  iltfoi,  uxi  r«lj  wbolljr 
•a  dMir  duM;  m>  the  Arrives,  Umt  Kleaoa,  and 
tto  AfcadMM  la  Um  b«at  of  linett  ummmA^ 
«««  apiart  tke  Theliaaa,  aad  eootcadod  wttli 
ibaat  wr  aopariority  of  eoawaaad;  bat  wbm 
iM  tMW!  «f  aclMO  eaiae,  «ad  daafcr  prcawsd 
hiU'l,  iitrry  f«U«wcd  dw  IIkUj)  g*!a«rtk  all 
liMtt/'/wA  •eeord, aad  f«l(Ruu«d  tQia«vo(d«nt 

la  dM  espedilioa  they  osuied  *il  Arcadia 
fM*  oaa  h««j,  drovo  aet  tJia  Spanaaa  wiio 
had  aaitled  to  MManua,  aad  caUed  hoaM  iu 
■aril  a  I  iahabrtaato;  thej  Idtowiae  rapa'jplod 
fikaaM.  Aad ia Uvnr retsnittiroafb Ceoearea, 
iMjr  daAatad  Um  Aifacaiaaa,*  wko  bad  aitadk' 
•d  fhaai  ia  tlM  Krwu,  wMi  a  dcaifa  to  biader 
tfca^  aHaaca* 

Aftar  aadb    afhi—faarata,  all   tfca   olbcr 

MM,  wWm*  dbal  «f  dkx  «MMf  WW.  at  Umi, 


itnMel  MMiaUtMfalrjr.vfcMvteiMtlEu 
fh«  klvMia^  k«*  is  lh««r  ^mli»i  uU  toM 
■HMHMrtt  liw  rot  b«  n<«Mwrn»<  lo  mp|Q'  ky 
tta  MMMiva  of  M*  awa,  i»1m  ir«#«  4mra  MjAr 
dan,  wkuxm  iW  SaartMii  »«»  k«t  twclr*.  wiMi 
*riTlMitw»  ba^fiiMd  ifc*  «ktor)r,M4  UltnlClMa. 
brntaw,  ib«  %fm*mi  namifxti  lb«  iglit  to  n««t«r  iW 
biaf'*  bc4f(  mU  imtkititm  Thritm  pntttnl  witOy 
<M«  ta>  fittttf  UxOMt  mbrr  ibaa  M  lMatr4  U^  mT' 

•Htef«4CMM  «•••«.     Tk«  tflim  «f  llM  SfWtMM  h*. 

ba*«4  iM Ml  ibit  Nwk, Imwmw*  ttttcftamt  u  .i  »;■<■  «« 

Tt  !>■>»,  Hmj  tuU  »»  aUiw  uibkiiMw 
WW  fcwiw  M  ib<t  (oar  b«fe«<  Cbrut  771 . 
1,  sv,  Xtm»pk.  )MUm.  t  vi, 
*  Ibif  lMifp(M4  toibc  Aibcaiaiw  IbMacb  ibc  *rr<ir* 

•M*  MM,  (<f)p«lke  fM»«f  CnMlu^  «»Wk  b«  pImuU 


Qnafca  waia  ebarmcd  ^  «nd 

»laM«ad  tbair  food  t:  >  «f 

tbatr  '  ■  - -^  -  •  r»raa,  «•«.■..  -.Vr 
w|t><                      ./ropared  fui 

latara  U««/  ««»<: 

daUv«riM(  ap  i>.< 

ia  tba  ftrat  aMaui  i>m^..i  >.k;  <....  ;. 

bat  boldiag  it  (bar  BMalha  leajiar  i  <) . 

lloM  tbrrjr   parfenaad  tboM  grMt         .  :    a 

Faloptdba  wa«  triad  tnt,  aad  tfcanefiira  ww 
ia  aiaat  daa(«rs  bowavor,  Ibajr  weta  both  ••• 
<|aitlad>  Epaaiiaoadaa  bora  tba  aecaauioa  aad 
attaaipla  of  wniifp^j  wub  craar 
ba  fwaaidarad  it  «•  h«  MnaiJiaataaea  of 
tada  aad  BMcaaaiout/  tvm  to  rcwtfat  tlM 
riMdoaa  bf  nia  UAS*tm-€:tU7i*m»:  bat  P( 
wbo  WM  natarally  of  a  wanaor  i«aipar, 
escttod  Inr  bia  thgmd»  to  r«««aK«  buuM^  laid 
bold  oa  tua  ooMaioa* 

Maaagtidaa^  tba  aratar,  wm  oae  of  tbaM 
wboaMtapoatkafrMtaatarpriaeia  Cbaroa^ 
booM.  TUaawafadiaf  Uatoeif  not  bold  bi 
tba  aaaie  boaoar  witb  iba  laat  of  tbe  d«iiva(«f» 
of  tboir  eoaatrf ,  aad  baiaf  a  f»Mt  apealMr, 
Iboocb  of  bad  pniaeiplM  aM  mlevoleat  dia* 
f^ffm"rt^  iftdtflaitd  bia  aataral  tara,  in  arrmjaa 
aad  galaaiaiatiiat  bia  aapariorv,  aad  tbia  ha 
eoatiaaed  to  do  with  memfUKt  to  Epaaiiaoadw 
aad  Pelapidaa,  araa  aftar  jad|a>«ai  waa  paaaad 
ia  llMir  fcvoar,  H«  ptamukd  ao  Ar  ■•  l» 
daprivo  Rpasuaoadaa  of  the  fovenunaat  of 
BtMtu,  k(MJ  Buoagad  a  part/  afuaaC  him  • 
Iwttc  uoM  wab  miouem'.  bat  bia  iwrinwafioM 
afakat  Felopidaa  were  aot  iiateaed  to  I7  tba 
peopic,  aad  tbarefora  b«  ea4E«voar«d  to  ««»• 
brod  biai  with  Cbaroa,  ft  is  the  eoauaoa  aoa 
aolalioa  of  eavy,  wbca  a  aiaa  eaaoot  -"^•rtfh 
tb«  bifher  froaad  hiaiaeif,  to  repraacat  ihaM 
be  m  oieeUed  bjr,  aa  Mtnot  to  aoaaa  oChcift 
Heaea  it  waa,  that  MeaoeUdaa  w««  gvmi  a«> 
lolbo^  the  actiooa  of  Cba/oo  to  the  poopla^aad 
Utuli>«(  aiK4manta»  tt-^o*  bia  cipediuoM  aad 
vicUtnm.  Above  ali^  be  aMgaifiad  bia  aaceeaa 
ia  a  battla  foofbt  bjr  tba  cavalrjr  aadcr  hia 
eoMuiaad  at  PbtM^  a  ttttia  befiwa  the  btttla 
of  Lieactra,aadeadMV"^»^<  <"  •"-'-^•'^'eiha 
awwiory  of  it  bj'  aome  ; 

Tba  oecaaioa  ba  too^  >.«iw 

of  Cjrzieaaihad  afroed  miUi  xits  Tu>:'.Mu»btt 
pictare  of  aoaic  other  battle,  which  piaM  fc* 
worbed  at  ia  the  eitf  at  'fltobca.  0«t  epos 
the  rtnrott,  aad  the  war  that  eaauod,  )•«;  waa 
obbfed  to  t\uA  ibatcitjr.  aad  leave  liie  jAuo^of, 
which  waa  abaoat  ftaMbed,  with  the  TbebMfr 
Meaaelidaa  eadMvaorad  to  paraaade  iha  paa> 
pie  to  baac  ap  tbia  pia««  ta  owe  of  ibew 
IdDplaa,  wUb  aa  uueriptMM  atgaif^Xi;;  Uut  a 
waa  oae  of  Cbaroa's  haitiea.  ia  or>kr  in  «a«t  a 
diada  apoa  tba  gtorj  of  PatapidM  aad  iSpaaH 
aoadaa.  Cartaialjr  tha  propwal  waa  vabi  aa4 
abeard  to  tyf<-r<rf  <,uk  ^uuj:  t:t^i^iu^tii*  ia 
which  tbf:''  ;,  of 

ao  aote,  w .  .  ,4|£^ 

iaiporiaat  fu.ujfur*.     rti^y^iM,  i.v  »<.  -  ';,  oj*> 
(MMd  tbia  aMtiaa,  toaiattog  that  it  wau  '.'.uinrj 
10  the  towa  aad  aaicaa  ofib«  Tt^  .^  ^   • .  -^ 
enbe  the  baaoor  ofa  vtciori 
ta  particalar,  aad  that  tb«t/' 

>  XMMfboa  «rMfc«  «l%bd|r  ef  C*Mt«>  im  mm, 
"  TU  nilM  mat  te  lb«  hoMrt  ef^M^^arta." 
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have  the  glory  of  it  entire.  As  for  Charon,  he 
was  liberal  in  his  praises  of  him  through  his 
whole  harangue,  but  he  shewed  that  Menecli- 
das  was  an  envious  and  malicious  man:  and  he 
often  asked  the  Thebans,  if  they  had  never  be- 
fore done  any  thing  that  was  great  and  excel- 
lent. Hereupon  a  heavy  fine  was  laid  upon 
Menaclidasj  and,  as  he  was  not  able  to  pay  it, 
he  endeavoured  afterwards  to  disturb  and 
overturn  the  government.  Such  particulars 
as  these,  though  small,  serve  to  give  an  insight 
into  the  lives  and  characters  of  men. 

At  that  time  Alexander,*  the  tyrant  of 
Phers,  making  open  war  against  several  cities 
of  Thessaly,  and  entertaining  a  secret  design 
to  brmg  the  whole  country  into  subjection,  the 
Thessalians  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes  to 
beg  the  favour  of  a  general  and  some  troops. 
Pelopidas  seeing  Epaminondas  engaged  in 
settling  the  affairs  of  Peloponesus,  offered  him- 
self to  command  in  Thessaly,  for  he  was  un- 
willing that  his  military  talents  and  skill  should 
lie  useless,  and  well  satisfied  withal,  that 
wherever  Epaminondas  was,  there  was  no  need 
of  any  other  general.  He  therefore  marched 
with  his  forces  into  Thessaly  where  he  soon 
recovered  Larissa;  and,  as  Alexander  came 
and  made  submission,  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
and  humanize  him,  and,  instead  of  a  tyrant,  to 
render  him  a  just  and  good  prince.  But  find- 
ing him  incorrigible  and  brutal,  and  receiving 
fresh  complaints  of  his  cruelty,  his  unbridled 
lusts,  and  insatiable  avarice,  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  treat  him  with  some  severity;  upon 
which,  he  made  his  escape  with  his  guards. 

Having  now  secured  the  Thessalians  against 
the  tyrant,  and  left  them  in  a  good  understand- 
ing among  themselves,  he  advanced  into  Mace- 
donia.t  Ptolemy  had  commenced  hostilities 
against  Alexander  king  of  that  country,  and 
they  both  had  sent  for  Pelopidas  to  be  an  arbi- 
trator of  their  differences,  and  an  assistant  to 
him  who  should  appear  to  be  injured.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  and  decided  their  disputes,  re- 
called such  of  the  Macedonians  as  had  been 
banished,  and  taking  Philip,  the  king's  brother, 
and  thirty  young  men  of  the  best  families  as 
hostages,  he  brought  them  to  Thebes;  that  he 
might  shew  the  Greeks  to  what  height  the 
Theban  commonwealth  was  risen  by  the  re- 
putation of  its  arms,  and  the  confidence  that 
was  placed  in  its  justice  and  probity. J 

This  was  that  Philip  who  afterwards  made 
war  upon  Greece  to  conquer  and  enslave  it. 
He  was  now  a  boy,  and  brought  up  at  Thebes, 
in  the  house  of  Pammenes.  Hence  he  was 
beheved  to  have  proposed  Epaminondas  for 

*  He  had  lately  poisoned  his  uncle  Polyphron,  and 
set  himself  up  tyrant  in  his  stead.  Polyphron,  indeed, 
had  killed  his  own  brother  Polydore,  the  lather  of  Al- 
exander. All  these,  with  Jason,  who  was  of  the  same 
femily,  were  usurpers  in  Thessaly,  which  before  was 
a  free  state. 

}  Amyntas  II.  left  three  legitimate  children,  Alex- 
ander, Pcrdicas,  and  Philip,  and  one  natural  son,  whose 
came  was  Piolemy.  This  last  made  war  against  Alex- 
ander, tkw  him  treacherously,  and  reigned  three 
years. 

}  Ahout  this  time,  the  cause  of  liberty  was  in  a 
rreat  measure  deserted  in  the  other  Grecian  states. 
Thebes  was  now  the  only  commonwealth  thai  retained 
any  remains  of  patriotism  ind  coacern  for  the  injured 
and  oppressed. 


his  pattern  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  attentive  to 
that  great  man's  activity  and  happy  conduct  in 
war,  which  was  in  truth  the  most  inconsidera* 
ble  part  of  his  character:  as  for  his  temper- 
ance, his  justice,  his  magnanimity,  and  mild- 
ness, which  really  constituted  Epaminondas 
the  great  man,  Philip  had  no  share  of  theni) 
either  natural  or  acquired. 

After  this  the  Thessalians  complaining  again, 
that  Alexander  of  Pherse  disturbed  their  peace, 
and  formed  designs  upon  their  cities,  Pelopidas 
and  Ismenias  were  deputed  to  attend  them. 
But  having  no  expectation  of  a  war,  Pelopidas 
had  brought  no  troops  with  him,  and  therefore 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion  obliged  him  to 
make  use  of  the  Thessalian  forces. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  fresh  commo- 
tions in  Macedonia  ;  for  Ptolemy  had  killed 
the  king  and  assumed  the  sovereignty.  Pelop- 
idas, who  was  called  in  by  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  was  desirous  to  undertake  the 
cause  ;  but,  having  no  troops  of  his  own,  he 
hastily  raised  some  mercenaries,  and  marched 
with  them  immediately  against  Ptolemy.  Upon 
their  approach,  Ptolemy  bribed  the  mercena- 
ries, and  brought  them  over  to  his  side;  yet 
dreading  the  very  name  and  reputation  of  Pe- 
lopidas, he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  him  as 
his  superior,  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  with 
entreaties,  and  solemnly  promised  to  keep  the 
kingdom  for  the  brothers  of  the  dead  king,  and 
to  regard  the  enemies  and  friends  of  the  The- 
bans as  his  own.  For  the  performance  of 
these  conditions  he  delivered  to  him  his  son 
Philoxenus  and  fifty  of  his  companions  as  hos 
tages.  These  Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes.  But 
being  incensed  at  tlie  treachery  of  the  merce- 
naries, and  having  intelligence  that  they  had 
lodged  the  best  part  of  their  effects,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children,  iu  Pharsalus,  he 
thought  by  taking  these  he  might  suificiently 
revenge  the  affront.  Hereupon  he  assembled 
some  Thessalian  troops,  and  marched  against 
the  town.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than 
Alexander,  the  tyrant,  appeared  before  it  with 
his  army.  Pelopidas  concluding  that  he  waa 
come  to  make  apology  for  his  conduct,  went 
to  him  with  Ismenias.  Not  that  he  was  igno- 
rant what  an  abandoned  and  sanguinary  man 
he  had  to  deal  with,  but  he  imagined  that  the 
dignity  of  Thebes  and  his  own  character  would 
protect  him  from  violence.  The  tyrant,  how- 
ever, when  he  saw  them  alone  and  unarmed, 
immediately  seized  tlieir  persons,  and  possessed 
himself  of  Pharsalus.  This  struck  all  his  sub- 
jects with  terror  and  astonishment:  for  they 
were  persuaded,  that,  after  such  a  flagrant  ^<^i-/l 
of  injustice,  he  would  spare  nobody,  but  be-  [ 
have  on  all  occasions,  and  to  all  persons  like  ;■ 
a  man  that  had  desperately  thrown  off  all  re^.-^' 
gard  to  his  own  life  and  safety. 

When  the  Thebans  were  informed  of  this 
outrage,  they  were  filled  with  indignation,  and 
gave  orders  to  their  army  to  march  directly 
into  Thessaly;  but  Epaminondas  then  happen- 
ing to  lie  under  their  displeasure,*  they  appoint* 
ed  other  generals. 

*  They  were  displeased  at  him,  because,  in  a  l»t» 
battle  fought  with  the  Lacedsmonians  ne?r  Corinth, 
he  did  not,  as  they  thought,  pursue  his  advantage  la 
the  utmost,  and  put  more  of  the  enemy  to  the  swoid. 
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As  for  Poiopidas,  the  tyrant  took  him  to 
PhertE,  where  at  first  he  did  not  deny  any  one 
access  to  him,  imagining  that  he  was  greatly 
humbled  by  his  misfortune.  But  Pelopidas, 
seeing  the  Phcra;ans  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
bade  them  be  comforted^  because,  now  ven- 
geance was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  tyrant;  and 
Bent  to  tell  him,  "That  he  acted  very  absurdly 
in  daily  torturing  and  putting  to  death  so  many 
of  his  innocent  subjects,  and  in  the  mean  time 
■paring  him,  who,  he  might  know,  was  deter- 
mined to  punish  him  when  once  out  of  his 
hands."  The  tyrant,  surprised  at  his  magnan- 
imity and  unconcern  made  answer,  "Why  is 
Pelopidas  in  such  haste  to  die."'  Which  being 
reported  to  Pelopidas,  he  replied,  "  It  is  that 
thou,  being  more  hated  by  the  gods  than 
ever,  mayest  the  sooner  come  to  a  miserable 
end." 

From  that  time  Alexander  allowed  access 
to  none  but  his  keepers.  Thebe,  however,  the 
daughter  of  Jason,  who  was  wife  to  the  tyrant, 
having  an  account  from  those  keepers  of  his 
noble  and  intrepid  behaviour,  had  a  desire  to 
see  him,  and  to  have  some  discourse  with 
him.  When  she  came  into  the  prison,  she 
could  not  presently  distinguish  the  majestic 
turn  of  his  person  amidst  such  an  appearance 
of  distress;  yet  supposing  from  the  disorder 
of  his  hair,  and  the  meanness  of  his  attire  and 
provisions,  tliat  he  was  treated  unworthily, 
ehe  wept.  Pelopidus,  who  knew  not  his  vis- 
itor, was  much  surprised;  but  when  he  under- 
stood her  quality,  addressed  her  by  her  father's 
name,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted. And  upon  her  saying,  "  I  pity  your 
wife,"  he  replied,  "  And  I  f.ity  you,  who,  wear- 
ing no  fetters,  can  endure  Alexander."  This 
affected  her  nearly;  for  she  hated  the  cruelty 
and  insolence  of  the  tyrant,  who  to  his  other 
debaucheries  added  that  of  abusing  her  young- 
est brother.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  by 
frequent  interviews  with  Pelopidas,  to  whom 
she  communicated  her  sufferings,  she  conceiv- 
ed a  still  stronger  resentment  and  aversion  for 
her  husband.  The  Theban  generals,  who  had 
•entered  Thessaly  without  doing  any  thing,  and 
either  through  their  incapacity  or  ill  fortune, 
returned  with  disgrace;  the  city  of  Thebes 
fined  each  of  them  ten  thousand  drachmas, 
and  gave  Epaminondas  the  command  of  the 
army  that  was  to  act  in  Thessaly. 

The  reputation  of  the  new  general  gave  the 
Thessalians  fresh  spirits,  and  occasioned  such 
great  insurrections  among  them,  that  the  ty- 
rant's affairs  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  desperate 
condition;  so  great  was  the  terror  that  fell 
upon  his  otficers  and  friends,  so  forward  were 
his  subjects  to  revolt,  and  so  universal  was  the 
joy  of  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  punished. 

Epaminondas,  however,  preferred  the  safety 
of  Pelopidas  to  his  own  fame;  and  fearing,  if 
he  carried  matters  to  an  extremity  at  first,  that 
the  tyrant  might  grow  desperate,  and  destroy 
his  prisoner,  he  protracted  the  war.  By  fetch- 
ing a  compass,  as  if  to  finish  bis  preparations, 

Hereupoti,  they  removed  him  from  the  eovemment  of 
Boeotia,  and  sent  him  alone  with  their  forces  as  a  pri- 
vate person.  Such  acts  of^ingratitude  towards  great 
tad  excellent  men  arc  commoD  in  popular  gorern- 
o«cU. 


he  kept  Alexander  in  suspense,  and  managed 
him  so  as  neither  to  moderate  his  violence  and 
pride,  nor  yet  to  increase  his  fierceness  and 
cruelty.  For  he  knew  his  savage  disposition, 
and  the  little  regard  he  paid  to  reason  or  jus- 
tice; that  he  buried  some  persons  alive,  and 
dressed  others  in  the  skins  of  bears  and  wild 
boars,  and  then,  by  way  of  diversion,  baited 
them  with  dogs,  or  despatched  them  with  darts: 
that  having  summoned  the  people  of  Melibcea 
and  Scotusa,  towns  in  friendship  and  alliance 
with  him,  to  meet  him  in  full  assembly,  he  sur- 
rounded them  with  guards,  and  with  all  the 
wantonness  of  cruelty  put  them  to  the  sword; 
and  that  he  consecrated  the  spear  with  which 
he  slew  his  uncle  Polyphron,  and  having 
crowned  it  with  garlands,  offered  sacrifice  to 
it,  as  to  a  god,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ty- 
chon.  Yet  upon  seeing  a  tragedian  act  the 
Troades  of  Euripides,  he  went  hastily  out  of 
the  theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  actor,  "Not  to  be  discouraged,  but 
to  exert  all  his  skill  in  hip  part;  for  it  was  not 
out  of  any  dislike  that  he  went  out,  but  he  was 
ashamed  that  his  citizens  should  see  him,  who 
never  pitied  those  he  put  to  death,  weep  at  the 
sufferings  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache." 

This  execrable  tyrant  was  terrified  at  the 
very  name  and  character  of  Epaminondas, 

And  dropp'd  the  craven  wing. 

He  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste  to  offer  sa 
tisfaction,  but  that  general  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
admit  such  a  man  into  alliance  with  the  The- 
bans;  he  only  granted  him  a  truce  of  thirty 
days,  and  having  recovered  Pelopidas  and  Is- 
menlas  out  of  his  hands,  he  marched  back 
again  with  his  army. 

Soon  after  this  the  Thebans  having  discover 
ed  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians 
had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
to  draw  him  into  league  with  them,  sent  Pelop 
idas  on  their  part;  whose  established  reputa- 
tion amply  justified  their  choice.  For  he  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  king's  dominions,  than 
he  was  universally  known  and  honoured:  the 
fame  of  his  battles  with  the  Lacedsnionians  had 
spread  itself  through  Asia;  and,  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Leuctra,  the  report  of  new  successes 
continually  following,  had  extended  his  renown 
to  the  most  distant  provinces.  So  that  when 
he  arrived  at  the  king's  court,  and  appeared 
before  the  nobles  and  great  officers  that  waited 
there,  he  was  the  object  of  universal  admira- 
tion ;  "This,"  said  they,  "is  the  man  who  de- 
prived the  Lacedsmonians  of  the  empire  both 
of  sea  and  land,  and  confined  Sparta  within  the 
bounds  of  Taygetus  and  Eurotas;  that  Sparta, 
which  a  little  before,  under  the  conduct  of 
Agesilaus,  made  war  against  the  great  king, 
and  shook  the  realms  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana. 
On  the  same  account  Artaxerxes  rejoiced  to 
see  Pelopidas,  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 
But  when  he  heard  him  converse  in  terms  that 
were  stronger  than  those  of  the  Athenians,  and 
plainer  than  those  of  the  Spartans,  he  admired 
him  still  more;  and,  as  kings  seldom  conceal 
their  inclinations,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  at- 
tachment to  him,  but  let  the  other  ambassadors 
see  the  distinction  in  which  he  held  him.  It  ii 
true  that  of  all  the  Greeks,  he  seemed  to  have 
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done  Antalcidas,  the  Spartan,  the  greatest  hon- 
our,* when  he  took  the  garland  which  he  wore 
at  table  from  his  head,  dipped  it  in  perfumes, 
and  sent  it  to  him.  Butthough  he  did  not  treat 
Pelopidas  with  that  familiarity,  yet  he  made 
him  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  presents, 
and  fully  granted  his  demands;  which  werD, 
*'  That  all  the  Greeks  should  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent; that  Messenes  should  be  repeopled, 
and  that  the  Thebans  should  be  reckoned  the 
king's  hereditary  friends." 

With  this  answer  he  returned,  but  without 
accepting  any  of  the  king's  presents,  except 
some  tokens  of  his  favour  and  regard:  a  circum- 
stance that  reflected  no  small  dishonour  upon 
the  other  ambassadors.  The  Athenians  con- 
demned and  executed  Timagoras,  and  justly 
too,  if  it  was  on  account  of  the  many  presents 
he  received;  for  he  accepted  not  only  gold  and 
silver,  but  a  magnificent  bed,  and  servants  to 
ma'ke  it,  as  if  that  was  an  art  which  the  Greeks 
were  not  skilled  in.  He  received  also  four-score 
cows,  and  herdsmen  to  take  care  of  them,  as  if 
he  wanted  their  milk  for  his  health;  and,  at 
last,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter 
as  far  as  the  sea-coast  at  the  king's  expense, 
who  paid  four  talents  for  his  conveyance:  but 
his  receiving  of  presents  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  thing  that  incensed  the 
Athenians.  For  when  Epicrates,  the  armour- 
bearer,  acknowledged  in  full  assembly,  that  he 
had  received  the  king's  presents,  and  talked  of 
proposing  a  decree,  that,  instead  of  choosing 
nine  arcfions  every  year,  nine  of  the  poorest 
citizens  should  be  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king, 
that  by  his  gifts  they  might  be  raised  to  afflu- 
ence, the  people  only  laughed  at  the  motion. 
What  exasperated  the  Athenians  most,  was, 
that  the  Thebans  had  obtained  of  the  king  all 
they  asked ;  they  did  not  consider  how  much  the 
character  of  Pelopidas  outweighed  the  address 
of  their  orators,  with  a  man  who  ever  paid 
particular  attention  to  military  excellence. 

This  embassy  procured  Pelopidas  great  ap- 
plause, as  well  on  account  of  the  re-peopling 
of  Messene,  as  to  the  restoring  of  liberty  to 
the  rest  of  Greece. 

Alexander,  the  Phersean,  was  now  returned 
to  his  natural  disposition;  he  had  destroyed  sev- 
eral cities  of  Thessaly,  and  put  garrisons  into 
the  towns  of  the  PhthiotK,  the  Acha;ans,  and 
the  Magnesians.  As  soon  as  these  oppressed 
people  had  learned  that  Pelopidas  was  return- 
ed, they  sent  their  deputies  to  Thebes,  to  beg 
the  favour  of  some  forces,  and  that  he  might 
be  their  general.  The  Thebans  willingly  grant- 
ed their  request,  and  an  army  was  soon  got 
ready;  but  as  the  general  was  on  the  point  of 
inarching,  the  sun  began  to  be  eclipsed,  and  the 
city  was  covered  with  darkness  in  the  day  time. 

Pelopidas,  seeing  the  people  in  great  con- 
sternation at  this  phenomenon,  did  not  think 
proper  to  force  the  army  to  move,  while  un- 
der such  terror  and  dismay,  nor  to  risk  the 
lives  of  seven  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Instead  of  that,  he  went  himself  into  Thessaly, 

*  If  Plutarch  means  the  Spartan  ambassador,  he 
differs  from  Xenophon,  who  says  that  his  name  was 
Luthiclcs.  He  likewise  tells  us  that  Timagoras  was 
the  person  whom  Uie  king  esteemed  next  to  Pelopidas, 


and  taking  with  him,  only  three  hundred 
horse,  consisting  of  Theban  voluntecre  and 
strangers,  he  set  out,  contrary  to  the  warnings 
of  the  soothsayers,  and  inclinations  of  the  peo- 
ple: for  they  considered  the  eclipse  as  a  sign 
from  heaven,  the  object  of  which  must  be  some 
illustrious  personage.  But  besides  that  Pelop- 
idas was  the  more  exasperated  against  Alexan- 
der by  reason  of  the  ill  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  hoped,  from  the  conversation  he  had 
with  Thebe,  to  find  the  tyrant's  family  em- 
broiled and  in  great  disorder.  The  greatest  in« 
citement,  however,  was  the  honour  of  the 
thing.  He  had  a  generous  ambition  to  shew 
the  Greeks,  at  a  time  when  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians  were  sending  generals  and  other  officers 
to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Athenians  were  pensioners  to  Alexander,  as 
their  benefactor,  to  whom  they  had  erected  a 
statue  in  brass,  that  the  Thebans  were  the  only 
people  who  took  the  field  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  endeavoured  to  exterminate  all 
arbitrary  and  unjust  government. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  Pharsalus,  he  assem- 
bled his  forces,  and  then  marched  directly  a- 
gainst  Alexander;  who,  knowing  that  Pelopi- 
das had  but  few  Thebans  about  him,  and  that 
he  himself  had  double  the  number  of  Thessa- 
lian  infantry,  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the 
temple  of  Thetes.  When  he  was  informed  that 
the  tyrant  was  advancing  towards  him  with  a 
great  army,  "  So  much  the  better,"  said  he, 
"Jbr  we  shall  beat  so  many  the  more." 

Near  the  place  called  Cynoscepbalae,  there 
are  two  steep  hills  opposite  each  other,  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  Both  sides  endeavoured  to 
get  possession  of  these  hills  with  their  infantry 
In  the  mean  time,  Pelopidas  with  his  cavalry, 
which  was  numerous  and  excellent,  charged  the 
enemy's  horse  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  But 
while  he  was  pursuing  them  over  the  plain, 
Alexander  had  gained  the  hills,  having  got  be- 
fore the  Thessalian  foot,  which  he  attacked  as 
they  were  trying  to  force  those  strong  heights, 
killing  the  foremost,  and  wounding  many  of 
those  that  followed,  so  that  they  toiled  without 
effecting  any  thing.  Pelopidas  seeing  this,  call- 
ed back  his  cavalry,  and  ordered  them  to  fall 
upon  such  of  the  enemy  as  still  kept  their 
ground  on  the  plain;  and  taking  his  buckler  in 
his  hand,  he  ran  to  join  those  that  were  engag- 
ed on  the  hills.  He  soon  made  his  way  to  the 
front,  and  by  his  presence  inspired  his  sol- 
diers with  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  that  the 
enemy  thought  they  had  quite  different  men 
to  deal  with.  They  stood  two  orthree  chargesj 
but  when  they  found  that  the  foot  still  press- 
ed forward,  and  saw  the  horse  return  from 
the  pursuit,  they  gave  ground,  and  retreated, 
but  slowly,  and  step  by  step.  Pelopidas  then 
taking  a  view,  from  an  eminence,  of  the  en- 
emy's whole  army,  which  did  not  yet  take  to 
flight,  but  was  full  of  confusion  and  disorder, 
stopped  a  while  to  look  round  for  Alexan- 
der. When  he  perceived  him  on  the  right  en- 
couraging and  rallying  the  mercenaries,  he 
was  no  longer  master  of  himself;  but  sacri- 
ficing both  his  safety  and  his  duty  as  a  general 
to  his  passion,  he  sprang  forward  a  great  way 
before  his  troops,  loudly  calling  for  and  chal 
longing  the  tyrant,  who  did  not  dare  to  meet 
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tiin  or  to  wait  for  bim,  but  fell  back  and  hid 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  guards.  The  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  mercenaries,  who  came 
hand  to  hand,  were  broken  by  Pelopidae.  and 
a  number  ot  them  slain;  but  others,  fighting 
at  a  distance,  pierced  his  armour  with  their 
javehns.  The  Theseahans,  eitremely  anxious 
cr  him,  ran  down  the  hill  to  his  assistance, 
but  when  they  came  to  the  place,  they  found 
him  dead  upon  the  ground.  Both  horse  and 
foot  then  falling  upon  the  enemy's  main  body, 
entirely  routed  them,  and  killed  above  three 
thousand.  The  pursuit  continued  a  long  way, 
and  the  fields  were  covered  with  the  carcases 
^of  the  slain. 

;      Such  of  the  Thebans  as  were  present  were 
'i  greatly  afflicted   at   the   death   of  Pelopidas, 
•calling  him  tJieir  Jather,  their  saviour,  and 
■  vistructoT  in  every  thing  that  teas  great  and 
honourable.     Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at; 
since   tlie   Thessalians   and   allies,   after   ex- 
ceeding, by  their   public  acts  in  his  favour, 
the  greatest  honours  that  are  usually  paid  to 
human  virtue,  testified  their  regard  for  him 
Btill   more   sensibly  by  the   deepest    sorrow. 
For  it  b  said,  that  those  who  were  in  the  ac- 
tion, neither  put   off  their  armour,  nor   un- 
bridled   their    horses,    nor    bound    up   their 
wounds,  after  they  heard  that  he  was  dead; 
but,  notwithstanding  their  heat  and   fatigue, 
repaired  to  the  body,  as  if  it  still  had  life  and 
sense,  piled  round  it  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
and  cut  off  their  horses'  manes  and  their  own 
hair.*    Many  of  them,  when  they  retired  to 
their  tents,  neither  kindled  a  fire  nor  took  any 
refreshment;   but   a  melancholy  silence   pre- 
vailed throughout  the  camp,  as  if,  instead  of 
gaining  so  great  and  glorious  a  victory,  they 
had  been  worsted  and  enslaved  by  the  tyrant. 
When  the  news  was  carried  to  the  towns, 
the   magistrates,   young    men,   children,   and 
priests,  came  out  to  meet  the  body,  with  tro- 
phies, crowns,  and  golden  armour;  and  when 
the  time  of  his  interment  was  come,  some  of 
the  Thessalians  who  were  venerable  for  their 
age,   went  and   begged  of  the  Thebans  that 
they  might  have  the  honour  of  burying  him. 
One  of  them  expressed  himself  in  these  terms: 
"  What  we  request  of  you,  our  good  allies, 
will  be  an  honour  and  consolation  to  us  under 
this  great  misfortune.     It  is  not  the  living  Pe- 
lopidas, whom  the  Thessalians  desire  to  at- 
tend; it  is  not  to  Pelopidas  sensible  of  their 
gratitude,  that  they  would  now  pay  the  due 
honours;   all   we   ask   is   the    permiesion    to 
wash,   to   adorn,   and   inter   his   dead    body, 
and  if  we  obtain  this  favour,  we  shall  believe 
you  are  persuaded  that  we  think  our  share  in 
the  common  calamity  greater  than  yours.    You 
have  lost  only  a  good  general,  but  we  a»e  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  deprived  both  of  him  and 
of  our  hberty.     For  how  shall  we  presume  to 
aak  you  for  another  general,  when  we  have 
Bot  restored  to  you  Pelopidas."' 

The  Thebans  granted  their  request.  And 
Burely  there  never  was  a  more  magnificent 
fmieraJ,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
do  not  place  magnificence  in  ivory,  gold,  and 
purple;  as  Philistus  did,  who  dwells  in  admi- 

*  A  customary  tckco  cf  mourniiig  among  the  ao- 
ticou. 


ration  upon  the  funeral  of  Dionysits;  which, 
properly  speaking,  was  noUiing  but  the  pom- 
pous catastrophe  of  that  bloody  tragedy,  hit 
tyranny.     Alexander  the  Great,  too,  upon  the 
death  of  Hephastion,  not  only  had  the  maneg 
of  the  horses  and  mules  shorn,  but  caused  the 
battlements  of  the  walls  to  be  taken  dovi-n, 
that  the  very  cities  might  seem  to  mourc,  by 
losing  their  ornaments,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  shorn  and  chastised  with  grief. 
These  things  being   the  effects  of  arbitrary 
orders,  eiecuted   through   necessity,  and  at- 
tended both  with  envy  of  those  for  whom  they 
are  done,  and  hated  of  those  who  command 
them,  are  not  proofs  of  esteem  and  respect, 
but  of  barbaric  pomp,  of  luxury,  and  vanity,  in 
those  who  lavish  their  wealth  to  such  vain  and 
despicable  purposes.    But   that   a  man  who 
was  only  one  of  the  subjects  of  a  republic, 
dying  in  a  strange  country,  neither  his  wife, 
children,  or  kinsmen  present,  without  the  re- 
quest or  command  of  any  one,  should  be  at- 
tended  home,  conducted  to   the  grave,   and 
crowned  by  so  many  cities,  and  tribes,  might 
justly  pass  for  an  instance  of  the  most  perfect 
happiness.    For  the  observation  of  .3Esop  is 
not  true,  that  Death  is  most  unfortunate  in 
the  time  of  prosperity  j  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  then  most  happy,  since  it  secures  to  good 
men  the  glory  o/their  virtuous  actions,  and 
puts  them  above  the  power  qf fortune.     The 
compliment,   therefore,   of  the   Spartan  waa 
much  more  rational,  when  embracing  Diagoras, 
after  he  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  had  all 
conquered   and  been   crowned  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  he  said.  Die,  die  nov),  Diagoras^ 
for  thou  canst  not  be  a  god.  And  yet,  I  think, 
if  a  man  should  put  all  the  victories  in  the 
Olympian   and   Pythian   games   together,  he 
would  not  pretend  to  compare  them  with  any 
one   of  the  enterprizes  of  Pelopidas,  which 
were  many  and  all  successful:   so  that  after 
he  had  flourished  the  greatest  part  of  his  life 
in   honour   and   renown,   and   had   been   ap- 
pointed the  thirteenth  time  governor  of  Boeotia, 
he  died  in  a  great  exploit,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,  and 
the  restoring  of  its  Liberties  to  Thessaly. 

His  death  as  it  gave  the  allies  great  con- 
cern, so  it  brought  them  still  greater  advan- 
tages. For  the  Thebans  were  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  it,  than  prompted  by  a  desire  of  re- 
venge,, they  sent  upon  that  business  seven  thou- 
sand foot  and  seven  hundred  horse;  under  the 
command  of  Alalcites  and  Diogiton.  These 
finding  Alexander  weakened,  with  his  late  de- 
feat, and  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  compelled 
him  to  restore  the  cities  he  had  taken  from  the 
Thessalians,  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
the  territones  of  the  Magncsians,  the  Phthiotje, 
and  Achfeans,  and  to  engage  by  oath  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Thebans,  and  to  keep  his  forces  in 
readmess  to  execute  their  orders. 

And  here  it  is  prof)€r  to  relate  the  punish- 
ment which  the  gods  inflicted  upon  him  soon 
after  for  his  treatment  of  Pelopidas.  He,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  first  taught  Thebe, 
the  tyrant's  wife,  not  to  dread  the  exterior 
pomp  and  splendour  of  his  palace,  Jiough  she 
lived  in  the  midst  of  guards,  consisting  of 
exiles  from  other  countries.  She,  therefo  e, 
I  fearing  his  fabehood    and  bating  his  cruelty 
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agreed  with  her  three  brothers,  Tisiphonus, 
Pytholaus,  and  Lycophron,  to  take  him  off; 
and  they  put  their  design  in  execution  after 
this  manner.  The  whole  palace  was  full  of 
guards,  who  watched  all  the  night,  except  the 
tyrant's  bed  chamber,  which  was  an  upper 
room,  and  the  door  of  the  apartment  was 
guarded  by  a  dog  who  was  chained  there,  and 
who  would  fly  at  every  body  except  his  master 
and  mistress,  and  one  slave  that  fed  him. 
When  the  time  fixed  for  the  attempt  was  come, 
Thebe  concealed  her  brothers,  before  it  was 
dark,  in  a  room  hard  by.  She  went  in  alone, 
aa  usual,  to  Alexander,  who  was  already  asleep, 
but  presently  came  out  again,  and  ordered  the 
slave  to  take  away  the  dog,  because  her  hus- 
band chose  to  sleep  without  being  disturbed : 
and  that  the  stairs  might  not  creak  as  the 
young  men  came  up,  she  covered  them  with 
wool.  She  then  fetched  up  her  brothers,  and 
leading  them  at  the  door  with  poniards  in  their 


hands,  went  into  the  chamber,  and  taking 
away  the  tyrant's  sword,  which  hung  at  the 
head  of  his  bed,  shewed  it  them  as  a  proof  that 
he  was  fast  asleep.  The  young  men  now 
being  struck  with  terror,  and  not  daring  to  ad» 
vance,  she  reproached  them  with  cowardice; 
and  s<vore  in  her  rage,  that  she  would  awake 
Alexander,  and  tell  him  the  whole.  Shame 
and  fear  having  brought  them  to  themselves, 
she  led  them  in  and  placed  them  about  the 
bed,  herself  holding  the  hght.  One  of  them 
caught  him  by  the  feet,  and  another  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  while  the  third  stabbed  him 
with  his  poniard.  Such  a  death  was,  perhaps, 
too  speedy  for  so  abominable  a  monster;  but 
if  it  be  considered  that  he  was  the  first  tyrant 
who  was  assassinated  by  his  own  wife,  and 
that  his  dead  body  was  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
indignities,  and  spurned  and  trodden  under  foot 
by  his  subjects,  his  punishment  will  appear  to. 
have  been  proportioned  to  his  Crimea.  £ 
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MlRCDS  Clatjditjs,  who  was  five  times  consul, 
was  the  son  of  Marcus;  and,  according  to 
Posidonius,  the  first  of  his  family  that  bore  the 
surname  of  Marcellus,  that  is,  Martial.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  military  ex- 
perience; his  make  was  strong,  his  arm  almost 
irresistible,  and  he  was  naturally  inclined  to 
war.  But  though  impetuous  and  lofty  in  the 
combat,  on  other  occasions  he  was  modest  and 
humane.  He  was  so  far  a  lover  of  the  Gre- 
cian learning  and  eloquence,  as  to  honour  and 
admire  those  that  excelled  in  them,  though  his 
employments  prevented  his  making  that  pro- 
gress in  them  which  he  desired.  For  if  Heaven 
ever  designed  that  any  men, 

•  iu  war's  rude  lists  should  combat, 


From  youth  to  age- 

as  Homer  expresses  it,  certainly  it  "was  the 
principal  Romans  of  those  times.  In  their 
youth  they  had  to  contend  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians for  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  their  middle 
age  with  the  Gauls  for  Italy  itself,  and,  in 
their  old  age  again  with  the  Carthaginians  and 
Hannibal.  Thus,  even  in  age,  they  had  not 
the  common  relaxation  and  repose,  but  were 
called  forth  by  their  birth  and  their  merit  to 
accept  of  military  commands. 

As  for  Marcellus,  there  was  no  kind  of 
fighting  in  which  he  was  not  admirably  well 
skilled;  but  in  single  combat  he  excelled  him- 
self. He,  therefore,  never  refused  a  challenge, 
or  failed  of  killing  the  challenger.  In  Sicily, 
seeing  his  brother  Otacilius  in  great  danger, 
he  covered  him  with  his  shield,  slew  those 
that  attacked  him,  and  saved  his  life.  For 
those  things  he  received  from  the  generals 
crowns  and  other  military  honours,  while  but 
a  youth;  and  his  reputation  increasing  every 
day,  the  people  appointed  hun  to  the  office  of 


curvlt  xdile,  and  the  priests  to  that  of  augur 
This  is  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  function  to  which 
the  law  assigns  the  care  of  that  divination 
which  is  taken  from  the  flights  of  birds. 


After  the  first  Carthaginian  war,*  which  had 
lasted  twenty-two  years,  Rome  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  a  new  war  with  the  Gauls.  The 
Insubrians,  a  Celtic  nation,  who  inhabit  that 
part  of  Italy  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
though  very  powerful  in  themselves,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  the  (Jesatae,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
who  fight  for  pay  on  such  occasions.  It  was  a 
wonderful  and  fortunate  thing  for  the  Roman 
people,  that  the  GaUic  war  did  not  break  out 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Punic;  and  that  the 
Gauls,  observing  an  exact  neutrality  all  that 
time,  as  if  they  had  waited  to  take  up  the  con- 
queror, did  not  attack  the  Romans  till  they 
were  victorious,  and  at  leisure  to  receive  them. 
However,  this  war  was  not  a  little  alarming  to 

*  Plutarch  is  a  little  mistaken  here  in  his  chronolo- 
gy. The  first  Punic  war  lasted  twenty-four  years,  for 
It  began  in  the  year  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  and  peace  was  made  with  the  Carthaginians  IB 
the  year  five  hundred  and  twelve.  The  Gauls  contin- 
ued quiet  all  that  time,  and  did  not  begin  to  stir  till 
four  years  after.  Then  they  advanced  toAriminum; 
but  the  Boil  mutinying  against  their  leaders,  slew  the 
kings  Ates  and  Galates ;  after  which  the  Gauls  fell 
upon  each  other,  and  numbers  were  slain  ;  they  that 
survived  returned  home.  Five  years  after  this,  the 
Gauls  began  to  prepare  for  a  new  war,  on  account  of 
the  division  which  Flaminius  had  made  of  the  lands  io 
the  Piccne,  taken  from  the  Senones  of  Gallia  Cisalpint. 
These  preparat'ons  were  carrying  on  a  long  time  ;  au' 
it  was  eight  years  after  that  division,  before  the  war 
began  in  earnest  under  their  chiefs  Congolitanus  aii4 
Ancroestes,  when  L.  JEmilius  Papus  and  C.  Atiliu* 
ReguUis  were  consuls,  in  the  five  hundred  and  twen. 
ty-eighth  year  of  Rome,  and  the  third  year  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Olympiad.    Polyb.  1.  ii. 
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the  Romans,  as  well  on  account  of  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Gauls  aa  their  character  of  old  as 
warriors.  They  were,  indeed,  the  enemy 
whom  they  dreaded  most;  for  they  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Rome;  and  from  that 
time  it  had  been  provided  by  law,  that  the 
priests  should  be  exempted  from  bearing  arms, 
except  it  were  to  defend  the  city  against  the 
Gauls. 

The  vast  preparations  they  made  were  far- 
ther pr«(if3  of  their  fears;  (for  it  is  said  that  so 
many  thousands  of  Romans  were  never  seen  in 
arms  either  before  or  since)  and  so  were  the 
new  and  extraordinary  sacrifices  which  they 
offered.  On  other  occasions  they  had  not 
adopted  the  rites  of  barbarous  and  savage  na- 
tions, but  their  religious  customs  had  been 
agreeable  to  the  mild  and  merciful  ceremonies 
of  the  Greeks:  yet  on  the  appearance  of  this 
war,  they  were  forced  to  comply  with  certain 
oracles  found  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyls;  and 
thereupon  they  buried  two  Greeks,*  a  man  and 
a  woman,  and  likewise  two  Gauls,  one  of  each 
sex,  alive  in  the  beast-market  A  thing  that 
gave  rise  to  certain  private  and  mysterious 
riles,  which  still  continue  to  be  performed  in 
the  month  of  November. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Romans 
sometimes  gained  great  advantages,  and  some- 
times were  no  less  signally  defeated;  but  there 
was  no  decisive  action,  tiU  the  consulate  of 
Flaminius  and  Furius,  who  led  a  very  power- 
ful army  against  the  Insubrians.  Then  we  are 
told,  the  river  which  runs  through  the  Picene, 
was  seen  flowing  with  blood,  and  that  three 
moons  appeared  over  the  city  of  Ariminum. 
But  the  priests  who  were  to  obsen-e  the  flight 
of  birds  at  the  time  of  choosing  consuls,  af- 
firmed that  the  election  was  faulty  and  inaus- 
picious. The  senate  therefore,  immediately 
sent  letters  to  the  camp,  to  recal  the  consuls, 
insisting  that  they  should  return  without  loss 
of  time,  and  resign  their  office,  and  forbidding 
them  to  act  at  all  against  the  enemy  in  conse- 
quence of  their  late  appointment. 

Flaminus  having  received  these  letters,  de- 
ferred opening  them  till  he  had  engaged  and 
routed  the  barbarians,  and  overrun  their  coun- 
try.! Therefore,  when  he  returned  loaded 
with  spoils,  the  people  did  not  go  out  to  meet 
him;  and  because  he  did  not  directly  obey 
the  order  that  recalled  him,  but  treated  it  with 
contempt,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his   tri- 

*  They  oflered  the  same  sacrifice  at  the  begianing 
of  the  Kcond  Punic  war.     Liv.  1.  xxii.  5.  7. 

f  Flaminius  vraa  not  entitled  to  this  succcfss  by  his 
conduct.  He  gare  battle  vrilh  a  river  behind  him, 
where  there  was  not  room  for  his  men  to  rally  or  re- 
treat, if  they  had  been  broken.  But  possibly  he  might 
make  such  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  to  shew  them 
that  they  must  either  conquer  or  die;  for  he  knew 
that  he  was  acting  against  tne  intentions  of  the  senate, 
•nd  that  nothing  but  success  could  bring  him  oS*.  In- 
deed, he  was  naturally  rash  and  daring. 

It  was  the  skill  and  management  of  the  legionary 
tribunes  which  made  amends  for  the  consul's  impru- 
dence. They  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
first  line  the  pikes  of  the  Triarii,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  making  use  of  their  swords ;  and  when  the  first 
ardour  of  the  Gauls  was  orer,  they  ordered  the  Ro- 
mans to  shorten  their  swords,  close  with  the  enemy, 
to  as  to  leave  them  no  room  to  lift  up  their  arms,  and 
■tab  them,  which  they  did  without  running  any  haz- 
ard iheraseWes,  the  swords  of  the  Cauls  naring  no 
points. 


umph.  As  soon  as  the  triumph  was  over, 
both  he  and  his  colleague  were  deposed,  and 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  private  citizens.  So 
much  regard  had  the  Romans  for  religion;  re- 
ferring all  their  affairs  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  gods,  and,  in  their  greatest  prosperity,  not 
suffering  any  neglect  of  the  forms  of  divina- 
tion and  other  sacred  usages;  for  they  were 
fully  persuaded,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  their  state 
to  have  their  generals  obedient  to  the  gods, 
than  even  to  have  them  victorious  in  the  field. 

To  this  purpose,  the  following  story  is  re- 
markable:— Tiberius  Sempronius,  who  was  as 
much  respected  for  his  valour  and  probity  aa 
any  man  in  Rome,  while  consul,  named  Scipio 
Nascia  and  Caius  Marcius  his  successors. 
When  they  were  gone  into  the  province  allot' 
ted  them,  Sempronius  happening  to  meet  witb 
a  book  which  contained  the  sacred  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  war,  found  that  there  waa 
one  particular  which  he  never  knew  before. 
It  was  this:  "When  the  consul  goes  to  take 
the  auspices  m  a  house  or  tent,  without  the 
city,  hired  for  that  purpose,  and  is  obliged  by 
some  necessary  business  to  return  into  the 
city  before  any  sure  sign  appears  to  him,  he 
must  not  make  use  of  that  lodge  again,  but 
take  another,  and  there  begin  his  observations 
anew."  Sempronius  was  ignorant  of  this, 
when  he  named  those  tw^o  consuls,  for  he  had 
twice  made  use  of  the  same  place;  but  when 
he  perceived  his  error,  he  made  the  senate  ac- 
quainted with  it.  They,  for  their  part,  did  not 
Ughtly  pass  over  so  small  a  defect,  but  wrote 
to  the  consuls  about  it;  who  left  their  provinces 
and  returned  with  all  speed  to  Rome,  where 
they  laid  down  their  offices.  This  did  not  hap- 
pen till  long  after  the  affair  of  which  we  were 
speaking.* 

But  about  that  very  time,  two  priests  of  the 
best  famihes  of  Rome,  Cornelius  Cethegus  and 
Quintus  Sulpicius,  were  degraded  from  the 
priesthood;  the  former  because  he  did  not 
present  the  entrails  of  the  victim  according  to 
rule;  and  the  latter  because,  as  he  was  sacri- 
ficing, the  tuft  of  his  cap,  which  was  such  an 
one  as  the  Flamines  wear,  fell  off.  And  be- 
cause the  squeaking  of  a  rat  happened  to  be 
heard,  at  the  moment  that  Minucius  the  dicta- 
tor appointed  Caius  Flaminius  his  general  of 
horse,  the  people  obliged  them  to  quit  their 
posts,  and  appointed  others  in  their  stead.  But 
while  they  observed  these  small  matters  with 
such  exactness,  they  gave  not  in  to  any  sort  of 
superstition,!  for  they  neither  changed  nor 
went  beyond  the  ancient  ceremonies. 

Flaminius  and  his  colleague  being  deposed 
from  the  consulship,  the  magistrates,  called 
interreges,l  nominated  Marcellus  to  that  high 
office;  who,  when  he  entered  upon  it,  took 
Cneius  Cornelius  for  his  colleague.  Though 
'  the  Gauls  are  said  to  have  been  disposed  to  a 
reconciliation,  and  the  senate  was  peaceably 
inclined,  yet  the  people  at  the  instigation  of 

•  Sixty  years  after. 

t  This  word  is  here  used  in  the  literal  sense. 

}  These  were  officers,  who,  when  there  were  no 
legal  magistrates  in  being,  were  appointed  to  hold  the 
comitia  lor  electing  new  ones.  The  title  of  tWerreges, 
which  was  given  tnem  while  the  government  was  re- 
gal, was  continued  to  them  under  the  commonwealth 
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Marcellus,  were  for  war.  However,  a  peace 
was  concluded;  which  seems  to  have  been 
broken  by  the  Gesatae,  who  having  passed  the 
Alps,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  prevailed  with 
the  Insubriansto  join  them  with  much  greater 
numbers.  Elated  with  their  strength,  they 
marched  immediately  to  Acerrae,*  a  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po.  There  Yiridomarus,  king  of 
the  Gesat®,  took  ten  thousand  men  from  the 
.nain  body,  and  with  this  body  laid  waste  all 
Ihe  country  about  the  river. 

When  Marcellus  was  informed  of  their 
march,  he  left  his  colleague  before  Acerrae, 
with  all  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  the  third 
part  of  the  horse;  and  taking  with  him  the 
rest  of  the  cavalry,  and  about  six  hundred  of 
the  light-armed  foot,  he  set  out  and  kept  for- 
ward, day  and  night,  till  he  came  up  with  the 
ten  thousand  Gesatae  near  Clastidium,t  a  Little 
town  of  the  Gauls,  which  had  very  lately  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans.  He  had  not  time  to 
g:ve  his  troops  any  rest  or  refreshment;  for 
the  barbarians  immediately  perceived  his  ap- 
proach, and  despised  his  attempt,  as  he  had  but 
a  handful  of  infantry,  and  they  made  no  ac- 
count of  his  cavalry.  These,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Gauls,  being  skilled  in  fighting  on 
horseback,  thought  they  had  the  advantage  in 
this  respect;  and,  besides  they  greatly  exceed- 
ed Marcellus  in  numbers.  They  marched, 
therefore,  directly  against  him,  their  king  at 
their  head,  with  great  impetuosity  and  dreadful 
menaces,  as  if  sure  of  crushing  him  at  once. 
Marcellus,  because  his  party  was  but  small,  to 
prevent  its  being  surrounded,  extended  the 
wings  of  his  cavalry,  thinning  and  widening 
the  line,  till  he  presented  a  front  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy.  He  was  now  advancing 
to  the  charge,  when  his  horse,  terrified  with 
the  shouts  of  the  Gauls,  turned  short,  and  for- 
cibly carried  him  back.  Marcellus  fearing 
that  this,  interpreted  by  superstition,  should 
oause  some  disorder  in  l^s  troops,  quickly  turn- 
2d  his  horse  again  towards  the  enemy,  and  then 
paid  his  adorations  to  the  sun;  as  if  that  move- 
ment had  been  made,  not  by  accident,  but  de- 
sign, for  the  Romans  always  turn  round  when 
they  worship  the  gods.  Upon  the  point  of  en- 
gaging, he  vowed  to  Jupiter  Feretrins  the 
choicest  of  the  enemy's  arms.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  king  of  the  Gauls  spied  him,  and 
judging  by  the  ensigns  of  authority  that  he  was 
the  consul,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  ad- 
vanced a  considerable  way  before  the  rest,  bran- 
dishing his  spear,  and  loudly  challenging  him 
to  the  combat.  He  was  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Gauls  by  his  stature,  as  well  as 
by  his  armour,  which,  being  set  off  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  most  lively  colours,  shone 
like  lightning.  As  Marcellus  was  viewing  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces,  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  this  rich  suit  of  armour,  and  con- 
cluding that  in  it  his  vow  to  Jupiter  would  be 
accomplished,  he  rushed  upon  the  Gaul,  and 
pierced  his  breast-plate  with  his  spear,  which 
stroke,  together  with  the  weight  and  force  of 
the  consul's  horse,  brought  him  to  the  ground, 

•  The  Romans  were  besiegin"  Acerrae,  and  the 
Gaul:  went  to  relieve  it ;  but  finding  themselves  una- 
ble to  do  that,  they  passed  the  Po  with  part  of  their 
krmy.  and  laid  siege  toClastidium  to  make  adirersioD. 
folyb.  1.  fi. 

\  Liv]  placet  thii  town  in  Liguria  Montana. 


and  with  two  or  three  more  blows  he  despatch* 
ed  him.  He  then  leaped  from  his  horse  and 
disarmed  him,  and  lifting  up  his  spoils  towards 
heaven  he  said,  "O  Jupiter  Feretriiis,  who  ob- 
servest  the  deeds  of  great  warriors  and  gen- 
erals in  battle,  I  now  call  thee  to  witness,  that 
I  am  the  third  Roman  consul  and  general  who 
have,  with  my  own  hands,  slain  a  general  and 
a  king !  To  thee  I  consecrate  the  most  excel- 
lent spoils.  Do  thou  grant  us  equal  success  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war.  - 

When  this  prayer  was  ended,  the  Tloman 
cavalry  encountered  both  the  enemy's  horse 
and  foot  at  the  same  time,  and  gained  a  victo- 
ry; not  only  great  in  itself,  but  peculiar  in  its 
kind:  for  we  have  no  account  of  such  a  hand- 
ful of  cavalry  beating  such  numbers  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  either  before  or  since.  Mar- 
cellus having  killed  the  greatest  part  of  the  en- 
emy, and  taken  their  arms  and  baggage,  re- 
turned to  his  colleague,*  who  had  no  such  good 
success  against  the  Gauls  before  Milan,  which 
is  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  the  metropo- 
lis of  that  country.  For  this  reason  the  Giiiuls 
defended  it,  with  such  spirit  and  resolution  that 
Scipio,  instead  of  besieging  it,  seemed  rather 
besieged  himself.  But  upon  the  return  of  Mar- 
cellus, the  Gesatae,  understanding  that  their 
king  was  slain,  and  his  army  defeated,  drew  off 
their  forces;  and  so  Milan  was  taken;t  and 
the  Gauls  surrending  the  rest  of  their  cities, 
and  referring  every  thing  to  the  equity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, obtained  reasonable  conditions  of  peace. 

The  senate  decreed  a  triumph  to  Marcellus 
only;  and,  whether  we  consider  the  rich  spoils 
that  were  displayed  in  it,  the  prodigious  size 
of  the  captives,  or  the  magnificence  with  which 
the  whole  was  conducted,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  that  was  ever  seen.  But  the 
most  agreeable  and  most  uncommon  spectacle 
was  Marcellus  himself,  carrying  the  armour  of 
Yiridomarus,  which  he  vowed  to  Jupiter.  He 
had  cut  the  trunk  of  an  oak  in  the  form  of  a 
trophy,  which  he  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 
that  barbarian,  placing  every  part  of  his  arms 
in  handsome  order.  When  the  procession  be 
gan  to  move,  he  mounted  his  chariot,  which 
was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  passed  through 
the  city  with  the  trophy  on  his  shoulders, 
which  was  the  nobles",  ornament  of  the  whole 
triumph.  The  army  followed,  clad  in  elegant 
armour,  and  singing  odes  composed  for  that 
occasion,  and  other  songs  of  triumph,  in  honor 
of  Jupiter  and  their  general. 

When  he  came  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fc 
retriiis,  he  set  up  and  consecrated  the  trophy, 
bemg  the  third  and  last  general,  who  as  yet 
has  been  so  gloriously  distinguished.  The 
first  was  Romulus,  after  he  had  slain  Acron, 
king  of  the  Caeninenses;  Cornelius  Cossus, 
who  slew  Volumnius  the  Tuscan,  was  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  the  third  and  last  was  Marcellus,  who 
killed  with  his  own  hand  Yiridomarus,  king  of 
the  Gauls.  The  god  to  whom  these  spoils  were 
devoted,  was  Jupiter,  surnamed  Feretrins, 
(as  some  say)  from  the  Greek  word  Plwretron, 
which  signifies  a  car,  for  the  trophy  wais  borne 

*  During  the  absence  of  Marcellus,  Acerrae  had  been 
taken  bv  his  colleague  Scipio,  who  from  thence  had 
marched  to  invest  Mediolanum,  or  Milan. 

t  Comum,also,  another  city  of  great  impor  lance,  sur- 
rendered. Thus  all  Italy,  from  the  Alpi  to  <;e  lomaii 
•ea,  became  entirely  Roman. 
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00  such  a  carriage,  and  the  Greek  language  at 
that  time  was  much  mixed  with  the  Latin. 
Others  say,  Jupiter  had  that  appellation,  be- 
cause he  strikes  with  lightning,  for  the  Latin 
word  Jerire  signifies  to  strikt.  Others  again 
will  have  it,  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  strokes 
which  are  given  in  battle;  for  even  now,  when 
the  Romans  charge  or  pursue  an  enemy,  they 
encourage  each  other  by  calling  o\iX,fori,Jeri, 
strike,  strike  them  down.  What  they  take 
from  thQ  enemy  in  the  field,  they  call  by  the 
general  name  of  spoils,  but  those  which  a 
Koman  general  takes  from  the  general  of  the 
enemy,  they  call  opime  spoils.  It  is  indeed 
Baid,  that  Numa  Pompilius,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, makes  mention  of  opiww  spoils  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  order:  that  he  directed  the 
first  to  be  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  the  second 
to  Mars,  and  the  third  to  Quirinus;  and  that 
tlie  persons  who  took  the  first  should  be  re- 
garded with  three  hundred  ases,  the  second, 
with  two  hundred,  and  the  third,  one  hundred. 
But  the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  thc/se  of 
the  first  sort  only  should  be  honoured  with  the 
name  of  opime,  which  a  general  takes  in  a 
pitched  battle,  when  he  kills  the  enemy's  general 
with  his  own  hand.    But  enough  of  this  matter. 

The  Romans  thought  themselves  so  happy 
in  tlie  glorious  period  put  to  this  war,  that  they 
made  an  offering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  of  a 
golden  cup  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude: 
they  also  liberally  shared  the  spoils  with  the 
confederate  cities,  and  made  a  very  handsome 
present  out  of  them  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
their  friend  and  ally. 

Some  time  after  this,  Hannibal  having  en- 
tered Italy,  Marcellus  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to 
Sicily.  The  war  continued  to  rage,  and  that 
unfortunate  blow  was  received  at  Cannae,  by 
which  many  thousands  of  Romans  fell.  The 
few  that  escaped  fled  to  Canusium;  and  it 
was  expected  that  Hannibal,  who  had  thus  de- 
stroyed the  strength  of  the  Roman  forces, 
would  march  directly  to  Rome.  Hereupon, 
Marcellus  first  sent  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men 
to  guard  the  city,  and  afterwards,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  he  went  to  Canusium,  drew  out 
the  troops  that  had  retired  thither,  and  march- 
ed at  their  head  to  keep  the  country  from  being 
ravaged  by  the  enemy. 

The  wars  had  by  this  time  carried  off  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  most  of  their 
best  officers.  Still,  indeed,  there  remained 
Fabius  Maximus,  a  man  highly  respected  for 
his  probity  and  prudence;  but  his  extraordinary 
attention  to  the  avoiding  of  loss  passed  for 
want  of  spirit  and  incripacity  for  action.  The 
Romans,  therefore,  considering  him  as  a  prop- 
er person  for  the  defensive,  but  not  the  offen- 
sive part  of  war,  had  recourse  to  Marcellus; 
and  wisely  tempering  his  boldness  and  activity 
with  the  slow  and  cautious  conduct  of  Fabius, 
they  sometimes  appointed  them  consuls  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  sent  out  the  one  in  the 
qaality  of  Consul,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Pro- 
consul. Posidonius  tells  us,  that  Fabius  was 
called  the  buckler,  and  Marcellus  the  stcord: 
but  Hannibal  himself  said,  "He  stood  in  fear  of 
Fabius  as  his  schoolmaster,  and  of  Marcellus 
as  his  adversary:  for  he  received  hurt  from  the 
Utter,  and  the  former  prevented  his  doing  hurt 
hinuelf." 


Hannibal's  soldiers,  elated  with  their  victory, 
grew  careless,  and,  sfaggling  from  the  camp, 
roamed  about  the  country;  where  Marcellue 
fell  upon  them,  and  cut  off  great  numbers. 
After  this,  he  went  to  the  relief  of  Naples  and 
Nola.  The  Neapolitans  he  confirmed  in  the 
Roman  interest,  to  which  they  were  themselves 
well  inclined:  but  when  he  entered  Nola,  he 
found  great  divisions  there,  the  senate  of  that 
city  being  unable  to  restrain  the  commonalty 
who  were  attached  to  Hannibal.  Theie  was 
a  citizen  in  this  place  named  Bandius,*  well 
born  and  celebrated  for  his  valour :  for  he 
gr«atly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  where,  after  killing  a  number  of  Car- 
thaginians, he  was  at  last  found  upon  a  heap 
of  dead  bodies,  covered  with  wounds.  Han- 
nibal, admiring  his  bravery,  dismissed  him  not 
only  without  ransom,  but  with  handsome  pres- 
ents, honouring  him  with  his  friendship  and 
admission  to  the  rights  of  hospitality.  Bandius, 
in  gratitude  foi  these  favours,  heartily  espoused 
the  party  of  Hannibal,  and  by  his  authority 
drew  the  people  on  to  a  revolt.  INIarcellua 
thought  it  wrong  to  put  a  man  to  death,  who 
had  gloriously  fought  the  battles  of  Rome- 
Besides,  the  general  had  so  engaging  a  manner 
grafted  upon  his  native  humanity,  that  he  could 
hardly  fail  of  attracting  the  regards  of  a  man  ot 
a  great  and  generous  spirit.  One  day,  Bandius 
happening  to  salute  him,  Marcellus  asked  who 
he  'vas;  not  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  his 
person,  but  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  introduce  what  he  had  to  say.  Being  told 
his  name  was  Lucius  Bandius,  "  What  I"  says 
Marcellus,  in  seeming  admiration,  "  thai  Ban- 
dius who  has  been  so  much  talkud  of  in  Rome 
for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  Cannas,  who  indeed 
was  the  only  man  that  did  not  abandon  the  con- 
sul ..lilmilius,  but  received  in  his  own  body  most 
of  the  shafts  that  were  aimed  at  him  I"  Ban- 
dius saying  he  was  the  very  person,  and  shewing 
some  of  his  scars,  "  Why  then,"  replied  Mar- 
cellus, "when  you  bore  about  you  such  marks 
of  your  regard  for  us,  did  not  you  come  to  us 
one  of  the  first.'*  Do  we  seem  to  you  slow  to 
reward  the  virtue  of  a  friend,  who  is  honoured 
even  by  his  enemies?"  After  Ibis  obliging  dis- 
course, he  embraced  him,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  a  war  horse,  and  five  hundred 
drachmas  in  silver. 

From  this  time  Bandius  was  very  cordially 
attached  to  Marcellus,  and  constantly  informed 
him  of  the  proceedings  of  the  opposite  party, 
who  were  very  numerous,  and  who  had  re- 
solved, when  the  Romans  marched  out  against 
the  enemy,  to  plunder  their  baggage.  Here- 
upon Marcellus  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of 
battle  within  the  city,  placed  the  baggage  near 
the  gates,  and  published  an  edict,  forbidding 
the  inhabitants  to  appear  upon  the  walls.  Han- 
nibal seeing  no  hostile  appearance,  concluded 
that  every  thing  was  in  great  disorder  ii  the 
city,  and  therefore  he  approached  it  with  little 
precaution.  At  this  moment  Marcellus  com 
mandcd  the  gate  that  was  next  him  to  bt 
opened,  and  sallying  out  with  the  best  of  his 
cavalry,  he  charged  the  enemy  in  front.  Soon 
after  the  infantry  rushed  out  at  another  gate, 
w^ith  loud  shouts.  And  while  Hannibal  was 
dividing  his  forces,  to  oppose  these  two  partni 
*  Or  Bautiui. 
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a.  third  gate  was  opened,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  troops  issuing  out,  attacked  the  enemy 
on  another  side,  who  were  greatly  disconcert- 
ed at  such  an  unexpected  sally,  and  who  made 
but  a  faint  resistance  against  those  with  whom 
they  were  first  engaged,  by  reason  of  their 
being  fallen  upon  by  another  body. 

Then  it  was  that  Hannibal's  men,  struck 
with  terror,  and  covered  with  wounds,  first  gave 
back  before  the  Romans,  and  were  driven  to 
their  camp.  Above  five  thousand  of  them  are 
said  to  have  been  slain,  whereas  of  the  Ro- 
mans there  fell  not  more  than  five  hundred. 
Livy  does  not,  indeed,  make  this  defeat  and 
loss  on  the  Carthaginian  side  to  have  been  so 
considerable;  he  only  affirms  that  Marcellus 
gained  great  honour  by  this  battle,  and  that  the 
courage  of  the  Romans  was  wonderfully  re- 
stored after  all  their  misfortunes,  who  now  no 
longer  believed  that  they  had  to  do  with  an 
enemy  that  was  invincible,  but  one  who  was 
liable  to  suffer  in  his  turn. 

For  this  reason,  the  people  called  Marcellus, 
though  absent,  to  fill  the  place  of  one  of  the 
consuls*  who  was  dead,  and  prevailed,  against 
the  sense  of  the  magistrates,  to  have  the  elec- 
tion put  off  till  his  return.  Upon  his  arrival, 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  consul;  but  it  hap- 
pening to  thunder  at  that  time,  the  augurs  saw 
that  the  omen  was  unfortunate;  and,  as  they 
did  not  choose  to  declare  it  such,  for  fear  of 
the  people,!  Marcellus  voluntarily  laid  down 
the  office.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  had  the 
command  of  the  army  continued  to  him  in 
quality  of  Proconsul,  and  returned  immediate- 
ly to  Nola,  from  whence  he  made  excursions  to 
chastise  those  that  had  declared  for  the  Car- 
thaginians. Hannibal  made  haste  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  offered  him  battle,  which  he 
declined.  But  some  days  after,  when  he  saw 
that  Hannibal,  no  longer  expecting  a  battle, 
had  sent  out  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  to 
plunder  the  country,  he  attacked  him  vigour- 
ously,  having  first  provided  the  foot  with  long 
spears,  such  as  they  use  in  sea-fights,  which 
they  were  taught  to  hurl  at  the  Carthaginians 
at  a  distance,  who,  for  their  part,  were  not 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  javelin,  and  only 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  short  swords.  For 
this  reason  all  that  attempted  to  make  head 
against  the  Romans,  were  obliged  to  give  way, 
and  fly  in  great  confusion,  leaving  five  thousand 
men  slain  upon  the  field;];  besides  the  loss  of 
four  elephants  killed,  and  two  taken.  What 
was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  third  day 

*  This  was  Postliurniua  Albinus,  who  was  cut  oflf 
with  all  his  army,  by  the  Boii,  in  a  vast  forest,  called  by 
the  Gauls  the  forest  of  Litaiia.  It  seems  they  had  cut 
all  the  trees  near  the  road  he  was  to  pass,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  might  be  tumbled  upon  his  army 
with  the  least  motion. 

f  Marcellus  was  a  plebeian,  as  was  also  his  colleague 
Semproiiius;  and  the  patricians,  unwilling  to  set  two 
plebeians  Consuls  at  the  same  time,  influenced  the 
augurs  to  pronounce  the  election  of  Marcellus  disa- 
greeable to  the  gods.  But  the  people  would  not  have 
acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of  the  augurs,  had  not 
Marcellus  shewed  himself  on  this  occasion  as  zealous  a 
republican  as  he  was  a  great  commander,  and  refused 
that  honour  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  all  his  fel- 
Inw-citiicns. 

\  On  the  Roman  side  there  was  not  a  thousand  kill- 
ed,  ill),  lib.  xxiii.  c.  46. 


after  the  battle,*  above  three  hundred  horse, 
Spaniards  and  Numidians,  came  over  to  Mar 
cellus.  A  misfortune  which  never  before  hap 
pened  to  Hannibal;  for  though  his  army  waa 
collected  from  several  barbarous  nations,  dif- 
ferent both  in  their  manners  and  their  language, 
yet  he  had  a  long  time  preserved  a  perfect 
unanimity  throughout  the  whole.  This  body  of 
horse  ever  continued  faithful  to  Marcellus,  and 
those  that  succeeded  him  in  the  command.f 

Marcellus,  being  appointed  consul  the  third 
time,  passed  over  into  Sicily  .J  For  Hannibal's 
great  success  had  encouraged  the  Carthaginians 
again  to  support  their  claim  to  that  island:  and 
they  did  it  the  rather,  because  the  affairs  of 
Syracuse  were  in  some  confusion  upon  the 
death  of  Hieronymus§  its  sovereign.  On  this 
account  the  Romans  had  already  sent  an  army 
thither  under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudius. || 

The  command  devolving  upon  Marcellus,  he 
was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Sicily,  than  a  great 
number  of  Romans  came  to  throw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  and  represent  to  him  their  distress 
Of  those  that  fought  against  Hannibal  at  Canna:, 
some  escaped  by  flight,  and  others  were  taken 
prisoners;  the  latter  in  such  numbers,  that  it 
was  thought  the  Romans  must  want  men  to 
defend  the  walls  of  their  capital.  Yet  that  com 
monwealth  had  so  much  firmness  and  elevation 
of  mind,  that  though  Hannibal  offered  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners  for  a  very  inconsiderable 
ransom,  they  refused  it  by  a  public  act,  and  left 
them  to  be  put  to  death  or  sold  out  of  Jtaly. 
As  for  those  that  had  saved  themselves  by 
flight,  they  sent  them  into  Sicily,  with  an  order 
not  to  set  foot  on  Italian  ground  during  the  war 
with  Hannibal.  These  came  to  Marcellus  in  a 
body,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  begged  with 
loud  lamentations  and  floods  of  tears,  the  fa- 
vour of  being  admitted  again  into  the  army, 
promising  to  make  it  appear  by  their  future 

*  Livy  makes  them  a  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  we  should 
read  in  this  place,  one  tlu>usand  three  hundred  horse. 

t  Marcellus  beat  Hannibal  a  third  time  before  Nola 
and  had  Claudius  Nero,  who  was  sent  out  to  take  a 
circuit  and  attack  the  Carthaginians  in  the  rear,  come 
up  in  time,  that  day  would  probably  have  made  re- 
prisals for  the  loss  sustained  atCanna;.  Liv.  l.xxiv.  17. 

}  In  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-first 
Olympiad,  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  of  Rome, 
and  two  hundred  and  twelve  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

§  Hieronymus  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects  at 
Leontium,  the  conspirators  having  prevailed  on  Dino- 
manes,  one  of  his  guards,  to  favour  their  attack.  He 
was  the  son  of  Gclo,  and  the  grandson  of  Hiero.  His 
father  Gelo  died  first,  and  afterwards  his  grandfather, 
being  ninety  years  old  ;  and  Hieronymus,  who  was  not 
then  fifteen,  was  slain  some  months  after.  These  three 
dtatlis  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  that 
preceded  Marccllus's  third  consulate. 

II  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  sent  into  Sicily,  in  qual- 
ity of  pra;tor,  was  there  before  the  death  of  Hierony- 
mus. That  young  prince,  having  a  turn  for  raillery, 
only  laughed  at  the  Roman  ambassadors:  "  I  will  ask 
you,"  said  he,  "  but  one  question  :  Who  were  con- 
querors at  Cannse,  you  or  the  Carlhaginians  ?  I  am 
told  such  surprising  things  of  that  battle,  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  all  the  particulars  of  it."  And  again, 
"  Let  the  Romans  restore  all  the  gold,  the  coin,  and 
the  other  presents,  that  they  drew  from  my  grand  faiher, 
and  consent  that  the  river  Himera  be  the  common 
boundary  between  us,  and  I  will  renew  the  ancient 
treaties  with  them."  Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  Roman  praetor  was  not  enlirely  unconcerned  in  a 
plot  which  was  so  useful  to  his  republic. 
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behaTionr,  that  that  defeat  was  owing  to  their 
misfortune,  and  not  to  their  cowardice.  Mar- 
ceilus,  moved  with  compassion,  wrote  to  the 
•enate,  desiring  leave  to  recruit  his  army  with 
these  exiles,  as  he  should  find  occasion.  After 
tnach  dehberation,  the  senate  signitied  by  a 
decree,  "  Tliat  the  commonwealth  had  no  need 
of  the  service  of  cowards:  that  Marcellus, 
however,  might  employ  them  if  he  pleased,  but 
ou  condition  that  he  did  not  bestow  upon  any 
of  them  crowns,  or  other  honorary  rewards." 
This  decree  gave  Marcellus  some  uneasiness, 
and  after  he  returned  from  the  war  in  Sicily, 
he  expostulated  with  the  senate,  and  com- 
plained, "That  for  all  his  services  they  would 
not  allow  him  to  rescue  from  infamy  those  un- 
fortunate citizens." 

His  first  care,  after  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  was 
to  make  reprisals  for  the  inj'.iry  received  from 
Hippocrates,  the  Syracusan  general,  who,  to 
gratify  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  their  means 
to  set  himself  up  tyrant,  had  attacked  the 
Romans,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  in 
the  district  of  J..eontium.  Marcellus,  there- 
fore, laid  sifge  to  that  city,  and  took  it  by 
■torm,  but  did  no  harm  to  the  inhabitants;  only 
tuch  deserters  as  he  found  there  he  ordered  to 
be  beaten  with  rods,  and  then  put  to  death. 
Hippocrates  took  care  to  give  the  Syracusans 
the  first  notice  of  the  takmg  of  Leontium,  as- 
suring ihein  at  the  same  time,  that  Marcellus 
had  put  to  the  sword  all  that  were  able  to  bear 
arms;  and  while  they  were  under  great  con- 
sternation at  this  news,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of  it. 

Hereupon  Marcellus  marched  with  his  whole 
army,  and  encamped  before  Syracuse.  But 
before  he  attempted  any  thing  against  it,  he 
sent  ambassadors  with  a  true  account  of  what 
he  had  done  at  Leontium.  As  this  information 
had  no  effect  with  the  Syracusans,  who  were 
entirely  in  the  power  of  Hippocrates,*  he 
made  his  attacks  both  by  sea  and  land,  Appius 
Claudius  commanding  the  land  forces,  and  him- 
self the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys, 
of  five  banks  of  oars,  full  of  all  sorts  of  arms 
and  missive  weapons.  Besides  these,  he  had 
a  prodigious  machine,  carried  upon  eight  gal- 
leys fastened  together,  with  which  he  ap- 
proached the  walls,  relying  upon  the  number 
of  his  batteries,  and  other  instruments  of  war, 
as  well  as  on  his  own  great  character.  But 
Archimedes  despised  all  this;  and  confided  in 
the  superiority  of  his  engine&c  though  he  did 
not  think  the  inventing  of  them  an  object  wor- 
thy of  his  serious  studies,  but  only  reckoned 
them  among  the  amusements  of  geometry. 
Nor  had  he  gone  so  far,  but  at  the  pressing 
•  instances  of  ki.ng  Hiero,  who  entreated  him  to 
At^tom  his  art  from  abstracted  notions  to  matters 
•f  sense,  and  to  make  his  reasonings  more 
intelligible  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  ap- 
plying them  to  the  uses  of  common  life. 

The    first    that   turned   their   thoughts    to 

•  Hleronvraus  b»ing  assassinated,  and  the  common- 
Wealth  restored,  Hippocratcsaijd  Epycidef,  Hannibal's 
a^nts,  being  ol  >)  riicusan  exlraction,  had  the  address 
to  get  themselvei  admitted  into  the  number  of  pra:tors. 
In  coaie<juence  of  which,  they  fi^uod  mr-aiis  to  embroil 
the  Syracusans  wiih  Rome,  lu  sj-itc  of  the  oppositiou 
of  iucti  of  llie 
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mechaAtcs,  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  came 
afterwards  to  be  so  much  admired,  were  Eu 
doius  and  Archytas,  who  thus  gave  a  variety 
and  an  agreeable  turn  to  geometry,  and  con- 
firmed certain  problems  by  sensible  experiments 
and  the  use  of  instruments,  which  could  not 
be  demonstrated  in  the  way  of  theorem.  That 
problem,  for  example,  of  two  mean  propor- 
tional lines,  which  cannot  be  found  out  geome 
trically,  and  yet  are  so  necessary  for  the  solu 
tion  of  other  questions,  they  solved  mechani- 
cally, by  the  assistance  of  certain  instruments 
called  mesolabes,  taken  from  conic  sections. 
But  when  Plato  inveighed  against  them,  with 
great  indignation,  as  corrupting  and  debasing 
the  excellence  of  geometry,  by  making  her 
descend  from  incorporeal  and  intellectual  to 
corporeal  and  sensible  tilings,  and  obliging  her 
to  make  use  of  matter,  which  requires  much 
manual  labour,  and  is  the  object  of  servile 
trades;  then  mechanics  were  separated  from 
geometry,  and  being  a  long  time  despised  by 
the  philosopher,  were  considered  as  a  branch 
of  the  military  art. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Archimedes  one  day 
asserted  to  king  Hiero,  whose  kinsman  and 
friend  he  was,  this  proposition,  that  with  a 
given  power  he  could  move  any  given  weight 
whatever;  nay,  it  is  said,  from  the  confidence 
he  had  in  his  demonstration,  he  ventured  to 
affirm,  that  it'  there  was  another  earth  besides 
this  we  inhabit,  by  going  into  that,  he  would 
move  this  wherever  he  pleased.  Hiero,  full  of 
wonder,  begged  of  him  to  evince  the  trutli  of 
his  proposition,  by  moving  some  great  weigit 
with  a  small  power.  In  compliance  with 
which,  Archimedes  caused  one  of  the  king's 
galleys  to  be  drawn  on  shore  with  manv  haads 
and  much  labour;  and  having  well  raanaed 
her,  and  put  on  board  her  usual  loading,  he 
placed  himself  at  a  distance,  and  without  wiy 
pains,  only  moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a 
machine,  which  consisted  of  a  variety  of  ropes 
and  pulleys,  he  drew  her  to  him  in  as  smooth 
and  gentle  a  manner  as  if  she  had  been  under 
sail.  The  king,  quite  astonished  wlien  he  saw 
the  force  of  his  art,  prevailed  with  Archimedes 
to  make  for  him  all  manner  of  engines  and 
machines  which  could  be  used,  eilher  for  attack 
or  defence,  in  a  siege.  These,  however,  he 
never  made  use  of,  the  greatest  part  of  his 
reign  being  blessed  with  traaquilUty;  but  they 
were  extremely  serviceable  to  the  Syracusans 
on  the  present  occasion,  who  with  such  a  num- 
ber of  machines,  had  the  in  veator  to  direct  them. 

When  the  Romans  attacked  them,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  they  were  struck  dumb  with 
terror,  imagining  they  couJd  not  possibly  resist 
such  numerous  forces  and  so  furious  an  assattlt 
But  Archimedes  soon  began  to  play  his  en- 
gines, and  they  shot  against  the  land  forcea  all 
sorts  of  missive  weapons  and  stones  of  an 
enormous  size,  with  so  incredible  a  noise  and 
rapidity,  that  nothing  could  stand  before  them; 
they  overturned  and  crushed  whatever  came 
in  their  way,  and  spread  terrible  disorder 
throughout  the  ranks.  On  the  side  towards  the 
sea  were  erected  vast  machines,  putting  fonh  oa 
a  sudden,  over  the  walls,  huge  beams  with  the 
necessary  tackle,  which,  striking  with  a  prodi- 
gious force  on  the  enemy's  galleys,  sunk  them 
at  once:  while  other  ships  hoisted  up  at  tha 
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prows  by  iron  grapjjJea  or  hooks*  like  the 
beaks  of  cranes,  and  set  on  end  on  the  stern, 
were  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea:  and 
others  again  by  ropes  and  grapples,  were 
drawn  towards  the  shore,  and  after  being 
whirled  about,  and  dashed  against  the  rocks 
that  projected  below  the  walls,  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  crews  perished.  Very  often 
a  ship  lifted  high  above  the  sea,  suspended 
and  twirling  in  the  air,  presented  a  most 
dreadful  spectacle.  There  it  swung  till  the 
men  were  thrown  out  by  the  violence  of  the 
motion,  and  then  it  split  against  the  walls,  or 
■unk,  on  the  engine's  letting  go  its  hold.  As  for 
the  machine  which  Marcellus  brought  forward 
upon  eight  galleys,  and  which  was  called  sam- 
buca,  on  account  of  its  likeness  to  the  musical 
instrument  of  that  name,  whilst  it  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  walls,  Archi- 
medes discharged  a  stone  of  ten  talents  weight,! 
and  after  that  a  second  and  a  third,  all  which 
striking  upon  it  with  an  amazing  noise  and 
force,  shattered  and  totally  disjointed  it. 

Marcellus,  in  this  distress,  drew  off  his  gal- 
leys as  fast  as  possible,  and  sent  orders  to  the 
land  forces  to  retreat  likewise.  He  then  called 
a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to 
come  close  to  the  walls,  if  it  was  poo-,ble, 
next  morning  before  day.  For  ArchiriK^des's 
engines,  they  thought,  being  very  strong,  ind 
intended  to  act  at  a  considerable  distance, 
would  then  discharge  themselves  over  their 
heads;  and  if  they  were  pointed  at  them  when 
they  were  so  near,  they  would  have  no  effect. 
But  for  this  Archimedes  had  long  been  pre- 
pared, having  by  him  engines  fitted  to  all  dis- 
tances, with  suitable  weapons  and  shorter 
beams.  Besides,  he  had  caused  holes  to  be 
made  in  the  walls,  in  which  he  placed  sco773wr!^, 
that  did  not  carry  far,  but  could  be  very  fast 
discharged;  and  by  these  the  enemy  was  galled, 
without  knowing  whence  the  weapon  came. 

When,  therefore,  the  Romans  were  got 
close  to  the  walls,  undiscovered  as  they 
thought,  they  were  welcomed  with  a  shower 
of  darts,  and  huge  pieces  of  rocks,  which  fell  as 
it  were  perpendicularly  upon  their  heads;  for 
the  engines  played  from,  every  quarter  of  the 
walls.     This  obliged  them  to  retire;  and  when 

*  What  most  harassed  the  Romans  was  a  sort  of 
erow  with  two  claws,  fastened  to  a  long  chain,  which 
•was  let  down  by  a  kind  of  lever.  The  weight  of  the 
iron  made  it  fall  with  great  violence,  and  drove  it  into 
the  planks  of  the  galleys.  Then  the  besieged,  by  a 
great  weight  of  lead  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever, 
weighed  it  down,  and  consequently  raised  up  the  iron 
of  the  crow  in  proportion,  and  with  it  the  prow  of  the 
p»lley  to  which  it  was  fastened,  sinking  the  poop  at 
the  same  time  into  the  water.  After  this,  the  erow 
letting  go  its  hold  all  on  a  sudden,  the  prow  of  the  gal- 
ley fell  with  such  force  into  the  sea,  that  the  whole 
Tessf  I  was  filled  with  water  and  sunk. 

t  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  the  machines  form- 
ed by  Archimedes  could  throw  stones  of  ten  quintals 
or  talents,  that  is,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds' 
freight,  at  the  ships  of  Marcellus,  when  they  were  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls.  The  account 
which  Polybjus  gives  us,  is  much  more  probable.  He 
says,  that  the  atones  that  were  thrown  by  the  lialistce 
made  fay  Archimedes,  were  of  the  weight  of  ten  pounds. 
Livy  seems  to  agree  with  Polybius.  Indeed,  if  we 
iupposc  that  Plutarch  did  not  mean  the  talent  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  but  the  talent  of 
Sicily,  which  some  say  weighed  twentv-Cve  pounds, 
aod  ot/iers  only  ten,  his  account  comes  mom  within 
the  bounds  of  {>robabiIit]r. 


they  were  at  some  distance,  v^ther  shads  wefft 
shot  at  them,  in  their  retreat,  from  the  larger 
machines,  which  made  terrible  havoc  among 
them,  as  well  as  greatly  damaged  their  ship- 
ping, without  any  possibility  of  their  annoying 
the  Syracusans  in  their  turn.  For  Archimedes 
had  placed  most  of  his  engines  under  covert  of 
the  walls;  so  that  the  Romans,  being  infinitely 
distressed  by  an  invisible  enemy,  seemed  to 
fight  against  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  however,  got  off,  and  laughed  at 
his  own  artillery-men,  and  engineers.  "Why 
do  not  we  leave  off  contending,"  said  he, 
"  with  this  mathematical  Briareus,  who,  sitting 
on  the  shore,  and  acting  as  it  were  but  in  jest, 
has  shamefully  baffled  our  naval  assault;  and, 
in  striking  us  with  such  a  multitude  of  bolts  at 
once,  exceeds  even  the  hundred-handed  gianti 
in  the  fable.'"'  And,  in  truth,  all  the  rest  of 
the  Syracusans  were  no  more  than  the  body  in 
the  batteries  of  Archimedes,  while  he  himself 
was  the  informing  soul.  AH  other  weapons 
lay  idle  and  unemployed;  his  were  the  only 
offensive  and  defensive  arms  of  the  city.  At 
la.st  the  Romans  were  so  terrified,  that  if  they 
saw  but  a  rope  or  a  stick  put  over  the  walls, 
they  cried  out  that  Archimedes  was  levelling 
some  machine  at  them,  and  turned  their  backs 
and  fled.  Marcellus  seeing  this,  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  proceeding  by  assault,  and  leaving 
the  matter  to  time,  turned  the  siege  mto  a 
blockade. 

Yet  Archimedes  had  such  a  depth  of  under- 
standing, such  a  dig'iity  of  sentiment,  and  so 
copious  a  fund  of  mathematical  knowledge, 
that,  though  in  the  invention  of  these  machines 
he  gained  the  reputation  of  a  man  endowed 
with  divine,  rather  than  human  knowledge,  yet 
he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  leave  any  account  of 
them  in  writing.  For  he  considered  all  atten- 
tion to  mechanics,  and  every  art  that  ministers 
to  common  uses,  as  mean  and  sordid,  and 
placed  his  whole  delight  in  those  intellectual 
.speculations,  which,  without  any  relation  to 
the  necessities  of  life,  have  an  intrinsic  excel- 
lence arising  from  truth  and  demonstration  only. 
Indeed,  if  mechanical  knowledge  is  valuable  for 
the  curious  frame  and  amazing  power  of  those 
machines  which  it  produces,  the  other  infinite- 
ly excels^  on  account  of  its  invincible  force  and 
conviction.  And  certain  it  is,  that  abstruse 
and  profound  questions  in  geometry,  are  no 
where  solved  by  a  more  simple  process  and 
upon  clearer  principles,  than  in  the  writings  of 
Archimedes.  Some  ascribe  this  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  genius,  and  others  to  his  indefati- 
gable industry,  by  which  he  made  things  that 
cost  a  great  deal  of  pains,  appear  unlaboured 
and  easy.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  man,  of  himself,  to  find  out  the  demonstratioa 
of  his  propositions,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  learn- 
ed it  from  him,  he  will  think  he  could  have 
done  it  without  assistance:  such  a  ready  and 
easy  way  does  he  lead  us  to  what  he  wants  to 
prove.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  reject  as  in- 
credible, what  is  related  of  him,  that  being  per- 
petually charmed  by  a  domestic  syren,  that  is, 
his  geometry,  he  neglected  his  meat  and  drink, 
and  took  no  care  of  his  person;  that  he  was 
often  carried  by  force  to  the  baths,  and  when 
there,  he  would  make  mathematical  figures  in 
the  ashes,  and  with  his  finger  drew  lines  upoa 
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kia  ^ody,  wficn  it  was  anointed :  so  much  was 
he  transported  with  intellectual  delij;h».,  such 
an  enthusiast  in  science.  And  though  ho  was 
the  authorof  many  curious  and  excellent  disco- 
veries, yet  he  is  said  to  have  desired  his  friends 
only  to  place  on  his  tombstone  a  cylinder  con- 
tiining  a  sphere,*  and  to  set  down  the  propor- 
tion which  the  containing  solid  bears  to  the 
contained.  Such  was  Archimedes,  who  ex- 
erted all  his  skill  to  defend  himself  and  the 
town  against  the  Romans. 

During  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  Marcellus 
went  against  Megara,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Sicily,  and  took  it.  He  also  fell  upon 
H.j>>jcrates,  as  he  was  entrenching  himself  at 
Acrilla;,  and  killed  above  eight  thousand  of  his 
men.f  Nay,  he  overran  the  greatest  part  of 
Sicily,  brought  over  several  cities  from  the 
Carthaginian  interest,  and  beat  ail  that  at- 
tempted to  face  him  in  the  field. 

Some  time  after,  when  he  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse, he  surprised  one  Damippus,  a  Spartan,  as 
he  was  sailing  out  of  the  harbour;  and  the  Sy- 
racusans  being  very  desirous  to  ransom  him, 
several  conferences  were  held  about  it;  in  one 
of  which  Marcellus  took  notice  of  a  tower  but 
slightly  guarded,  into  which  a  number  of  men 
might  be  privately  conveyed,  the  wall  that  led 
to  it,  being  easy  to  be  scaled.  As  they  often 
met  to  confer  at  the  foot  of  this  tower,  he 
\aade  a  good  estimate  of  its  height,  and  pro- 
vided himself  with  proper  scaling  ladders,  and 
observing  that  on  the  festival  of  Diana,  the 
Syracusans  drank  freely  and  gave  a  loose  to 
mirth,  he  not  only  possessed  himself  of  the 
tower,  undiscovered,  but  before  day  light  filled 
the  walls  of  that  quarter  with  soldiers,  and 
forcibly  entered  the  Hexapylurn.  The  Syracu- 
sans, as  soon  as  they  perceived  it,  began  to 
move  about  in  great  confusion;  but  Marcellus 
ordering  all  the  trumpets  to  sound  at  once, 
they  were  seized  with  consternation,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  flight,  believing  that  the 
whole  city  was  lost.  However,  the  Achradina, 
■which  was  the  strongest,  the  most  extensive, 
and  fairest  part  of  it,  was  not  taken,  being  di- 

«  Cicero,  wheu  he  vfas  qusstor  in  Sicily,  discovered 
this  monumeot,  and  shewed  it  to  the  Syracusans,  who 
knew  not  thai  it  was  in  being.  He  says  there  were 
verses  inscribed  upon  it,  expressing  that  a  cylinder  and 
«  sphere  had  been  put  upon  the  tomb;  the  proportion 
between  which  two  solids,  Archimedes  first  discovered. 
From  the  death  of  this  great  mathrmatician,  which 
fell  out  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  forty-two, 
to  the  quastorship  of  Cicero,  wliich  was  in  the  year 
of  Rome  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  a  hundred 
and  thirty-six  years  were  elapsed.  Though  time  had 
Dot  quite  obliterated  tlie  cylinder  and  the  sphere,  it 
bad  put  an  end  to  the  learning  of  Syracuse,  once  so 
respectable  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

f  Himilco  had  entered  the  port  of  Heraclea  with  a 
numerous  fleet  sent  from  Carthage,  and  landed  twenty 
thousand  fool,  three  thousand  horse,  and  twelve  ele- 
phants. His  forces  were  no  sooner  set  ashore,  than 
ne  marched  against  Agrigentum,  which  he  retook  from 
the  Romans,  with  severalother  cities  lately  reduced  by 
Marcellus.  Hereupon  the  Syracusan  garrison,  which 
was  yet  entire,  determined  to  send  out  Hippocrates 
with  ten  thousand  foot,  and  fiAeen  hundred  horse,  to 
join  Himilco.  Marcellus,  after  having  made  a  vain 
attempt  upon  Agrigentum,  was  returning  to  Syracuse. 
As  he  drew  near  .\crilla,  he  unexpectedly  discovered 
Hippocrates  bu<yin  fortifying  hit  camp,  fell  upon  him 
bt'forc  he  had  time  to  draw  up  hii  army,  and  cut  eight 
tbousaud  of  them  in  piece*. 


vided  by  walls  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  one 
part  of  which  was  called  Neapolis,  and  tho 
other  Tyche.  The  enterprise  thus  prospering, 
Marcellus,  at  day  break,  moved  down  from  the 
Hexapylurn  into  the  city,  where  he  was  con- 
gratulated by  his  ofticers  on  the  great  event.* 
But  it  is  saitl,tliat  he  himself,  when  he  survey- 
ed from  an  eminence  that  great  and  magnifi- 
cent city,  shed  many  tears,  in  pity  of  its  im- 
pending fate,  reflecting  into  what  a  scene  of 
misery  and  desolation  its  fair  appearance  would 
be  changed,  when  it  came  to  be  sacked  and 
plundered  by  the  soldiers.  For  the  troops  de- 
manded the  plunder,  and  not  one  of  the  offi- 
cers durst  oppose  it.  Many  even  insisted  that 
the  city  should  be  burned  and  levelled  with 
the  ground;  but  to  this  Marcellus  absolutely 
refused  his  consent.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  he  gave  up  the  effects  and  the  slaves; 
and  he  strictly  charged  the  soldiers  not  to 
touch  any  free  man  or  woman,  not  to  kill  or 
abuse,  or  make  a  slave  of  any  citizen  what- 
ever. 

But  though  he  acted  with  so  much  modera- 
tion, the  city  had  harder  measure  than  he 
wished,  and  amidst  the  great  and  general  joy, 
his  soul  sympathized  with  its  sufferings,  when 
he  considered  that  in  a  few  hours  the  prosper- 
ity of  such  a  flourishing  state  would  be  no 
more.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  plunder  of  Sy- 
racuse was  as  rich  as  that  of  Carthage  after 
it.t  For  the  rest  of  the  city  was  soon  be- 
trayed to  the  Romans,  and  pillaged:  only  the 
royal  treasure  was  preserved,  and  carried  into 
the  public  treasury  at  Rome. 

*  Epipolae  was  entered  in  the  night,  and  Tyche  next 
morning'.  Epipols  was  encompassed  with  the  same 
wall  as  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapolis; 
had  its  own  citadel,  called  Euryalum,  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  rock,  and  was,  as  we  may  say,  a  fifth  city. 

t  The  siege  of  Syracure  lasted  in  the  whole  three 
years;  no  small  part  of  which  passed  after  Marcelluj 
entered  Tyche.  As  Plutarch  has  run  so  slightly  over 
the  subsequeut  events,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  3 
summary  detail  of  them  from  Livy. 

Epicydes,  who  had  his  head  quarters  in  the  farthest 
part  of  Orlygia,  hearing  that  the  Romans  had  seized 
on  Epipolae  and  Tyche,  went  to  drive  them  from  their 
posts :  but  finding  much  greater  numbers  than  he 
expected  got  into  the  town,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  he 
retired.  Marcellus,  to  destroy  the  city,  tried  gentle 
methods  with  the  inhabitants;  but  the  Syracusans  re- 
jected his  proposals;  and  Iheirgeneral  appointed  the  Ro- 
man deserters  to  guard  Achradina,  whicli  they  did  wilh 
extreme  care,  knowing,  that  if  the  town  were  taken 
by  composition,  they  must  die.  Marcellus  then  turned 
his  arms  against  the  fortress  of  Euryalum,  which  he 
hoped  to  reduce  in  a  short  time  by  famine.  Philode- 
mus,  who  commanded  there,  kept  him  in  play  some 
time,  in  hope  of  succours  from  Hippocrates  and  Hi- 
milco;  but  fiudinghimself  disappointed,  he  surrender- 
ed the  place,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  Ic  march 
out  wilh  his  men,  and  join  Epicidcs.  Marcellus,  now 
master  of  Euryalum,  blocked  up  .\chradina  so  close, 
that  it  could  not  hold  out  long  without  new  suppliei 
of  men  and  provisions.  But  Hippocrates  and  Himilco 
soon  arrived ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Hippocrates 
should  attack  the  old  camp  of  the  Romans  without  the 
walls,  commanded  by  Crispinus,  while  Epicydes  sallied 
out  upon  Marcellus.  Hippocrates  was  vigorously  re- 
pulsed by  Crispinus,  who  pursued  him  up  to  his  eu- 
trenchmcnts,  and  Epicyde."  was  forced  to  return  into 
Achradina  wilh  great  loss,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner  by  Marcellus.  The  unfortunate  Syra- 
cusans were  now  in  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of 
provisions  ;  and  to  complete  their  misery,  a  plaj,'ue 
broke  out  among  them ;  of  which  Himilco  and  Hipp»- 
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But  what  most  of  all  afflicted  Marcellcs,  was 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Archimedes;  who  was 
at  that  time  in  his  study,  engaged  in  some 
matliematical  researches;  and  his  mind,  as 
well  as  his  eye,  was  so  intent  upon  his  dia- 
gram, that  he  neither  heard  the  tumultuous 
Doise  of  the  Romans,  nor  perceived  that  the 
city  was  taken.  A  soldier  suddenly  entered 
his'  room,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to 
Marcellus;  and  Archimedes  refusing  to  do  it, 
till  he  had  finished  his  problem,  and  brought 
his  demonstration  to  bear,  the  soldier,  in  a 
passion,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him. 
Others  say,  the  soldier  came  up  to  him  at  first 
with  a  drawn  sword  to  kill  him,  and  Archime- 
des perceiving  him,  begged  he  would  hold  his 
hand  a  moment,  that  he  might  not  leave  his 
theorem  imperfect;  but  the  soldier,  neither  re- 
garding him  nor  his  theorem,  laid  him  dead  at 
his  feet.  A  third  account  of  the  matter  is, 
that,  as  Archimedes  was  carrying  in  a  box 
some  mathematical  instruments  to  Marcellus, 
as  sundials,  spheres,  and  quad-ants,  by  which 
the  eye  might  measure  the  magnitude  of  the 
8un,  some  soldiers  met  him,  and  imagining 
that  there  was  gold  in  the  box,  took  away  his 
life  for  it.  It  is  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands, 
that  Marcellus  was  much  concerned  at  his 
death;  that  he  turned  away  his  face  from 
his  murderer,  as  from  an  impious  and  ex- 
ecrable person;  and  that  having  by  enquiry 
found  out  his  relations,  he  bestowed  upon  them 
many  signal  favours. 

Hitherto  the  Romans  had  shewn  other  na- 
tions ihcir  abilities  to  plan,  and  their  courage 
to  execute,  but  they  had  given  them  no  proof 
of  their  clemency,  their  humanity,  or,  in  one 
word,  of  their  political  virtue.  Marcellus 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  it  ap- 
pear, to  the  Greeks,  that  the  Romans  had 
greater  regard  to  equity  than  they.  For  such 
was  his  goodness  to  those  that  addressed  him, 
and  so  many  benefits  did  he  confer  upon  cities, 
lis  well  as  private  persons,  that  if  Enna,  Me- 

craten  died,  with  many  thousands  more.  Hereupon, 
Bomilcar  sailed  to  Carthage  again  (or  fresh  supplies; 
and  returned  to  Sicily  with  a  large  fleet ;  but  hearing 
of  the  great  preparations  of  the  Romans  at  sea,  and 
probably  fearing  the  event  of  a  battle,  he  unexpectedly 
steered  away.  Epicydes,  who  was  gone  out  to  meet 
him,  was  afraid  to  return  into  a  city  half  taken,  and 
and  therefore  Hed  for  refuge  to  Agrigentum.  The  Sy- 
racusans  then  assassinated  the  governors  left  by  Epicy- 
des, and  proposed  to  submit  to  Marcellus.  For  which 
purpose  Ihcy  sent  deputies,  who  were  graciously  re- 
ceived. But  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  Roman 
deserters  and  mercenaries,  raising  fresh  disturbances, 
killed  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Syracusans,  and 
chose  six  new  ones  of  their  own.  Among  these  was  a 
Spaniard  named  Mexicus,  a  man  of  great  integrity, 
who,  disapproving  of  the  cruelties  of  his  party,  delcr- 
mined  to  give  up  the  place  to  Marcellus.  In  pursu- 
ance of  which,  under  pretences  cf  greater  care  than 
ordinary,  he  desired  that  each  governor  might  have 
tiie  sole  direction  in  his  own  quarter  ;  which  gave  him 
UD  opportunity  to  open  the  gale  of  Arelhusa  to  the 
B  jniaii  general.  And  now  Marcellus,  being  at  length 
become  master  of  the  unfaithful  city,  gave  siunal  proofs 
of  his  clemency  and  good-nature.  He  sufltred  the 
Roman  deserters  to  escape  ;  for  he  was  unwilling  to 
Bhed  the  blood  even  of  traitors.  No  wouder  then  if 
he  spared  the  lives  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  though  as  he  lold  them,  the  services  which  good 
king  Hieto  had  rendered  Rome  were  exceeded  bv  the 
intuits  they  had  ofiered  her  iu  a  few  years. 


gara,  and  Syracuse  were  treated  harshly,  th« 
blame  of  that  severity  was  rather  to  be  charged 
on  the  sufferers  themselves,  than  on  those  who 
chastised  them. 

I  shall  mention  one  of  the  many  instancea 
of  this  great  man's  moderation.     There  is  in 
Sicily  a  town  called  Enguium,  not  large,  in- 
deed, but  very  ancient,  and  celebrated  for  tjj9 
appearance  of  the  goddesses   called  the  ,Mo' 
thers.*    The    temple    is  said    to   have    been 
built  by  the  Cretans,   and  they    shew    some 
spears  and  brazen  helmets,  inscribed  with  ihe 
names  of  Meriones  and  Ulysses,  who  conse- 
crated them  to  those  goddesses.     This  town 
was  strongly  inclined  to  favour  the  Cartha- 
ginians; but  Nicias,  one  of  its  principal    in- 
habitants, endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
go  over  to  the   Romans,  declaring  his  senti- 
ments freely  in  their  public   assemblies,  and 
proving  that  his  opposers  consulted  not  theif 
true  interests.      These  men,  fearing   his  au- 
thority and  the  influence  of  his  character,  re- 
solved to  carry  him  off  and  put  him  in  the 
hands    of    the    Carthaginians.      Nicias,    ap- 
prised  of  it,  took  measures  for  his   security, 
without  seeming  to  do  so.     He  publicly  gave 
out  unbecoming  speeches  against  the  JV/cf/i€r«, 
as  if  he  disbelieved  and  made  light  of  the  re 
ceived   opinion  concerning   the    presence    of 
those  goddesses   there.     Meantime,   his  ene- 
mies rejoiced  that  he  himself  furnished  them 
with   sulficient    reasons  for    the    worst    they 
could  do  to  him.     On  the  day  which  lliey  had 
fixed  for  seizing  him,    there   happened   be  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  Nicias  was  in  the 
midst   of  them,  treating    about   some    public 
business.     But  on   a  sudden   he   threw    him- 
self  upon   the  ground,  in    the  midst    of   bis 
discourse,  and,  after,  having  laid  there  some 
time  without  speaking,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
a  trance,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  turning 
it  round,  began  to  speak  with  a  feeble,  tremb- 
ling voice,  which  he  raised  by  degrees:    and 
when    he    saw    the    whole    assembly   struck 
dumb  with  horror,  he  threw  of  his  mantle,  tore 
his  vest  in  pieces,  and  ran   half  naked  to  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  theatre,   crying  out  that 
he  was  pursued  by  the  Mothers.     From    a 
scruple  of  religion  no  one  durst  touch  or  stop 
him;  all,  therefore,  making  way,  he  reached 
one  of  the  city  gates,  though  he  no  longer  used 
any  word  or  action,  like  one  that  was  heaven- 
struck  and  distracted.     His  wife,  who  was  in 
the  secret,  and  assisted  in  the  stratagem,  took 
lier  children,  and  went  and  prostrated  herself 
as  a  supplicant  before    the  altar  of  the   god- 
desses.    Then  pretending  that  she  was  going 
to    seek    her    husband,  who    was    wandering 
about  in  the  fields,  she  met  with  no  opposition, 
but  got  safe  out  of  the  tow  n ;  and  so  both  of 
tliem  escaped  to  Marcellus  at  Syracuse.     Tho 
people  of  Enguium  added  many  other  insults 
and  misdemeanours  to  their  past  faults,  Mar- 
cellus came,  and  had  them  loaded  with  irons, 
in  order  to  punishthem.  But  Nicias  approached 
him    with   tears  in  his    eyes,  and  kissing  hii 
hands  and  embracing   his  knees,  asked  pardon 
for  all  the  citizens,  and  for  his  enemies  first 

*  These  are  supposed  tobeCybele,  Juno,  and  Ceret 
Cictro  meDtiuns  a  temple  of  Cjbele  at  Enguium. 
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Hereupon  Marcellus,  relenting,  set  them  all  at 
libert)',  and  suffered  not  his  troops  to  commit 
the  kast  disorder  in  the  city  5  at  the  same 
time  he  bestowed  on  Nicias  a  large  tract  of 
land  and  many  rich  gifts.  These  particulars 
we  learn  from  Posidonius  the  philosopher. 

Mat  melius,*  after  this,  being  called  home  to 
a  war  ;a  the  heart  of  Italy,  carried  with  him 
the  nioet  valuable  of  the  statues  and  paintings 
in  Syracuse,  that  they  might  embellish  his 
triumph,  and  be  an  ornament  to  Rome.  For 
before  this  time,  that  city  neither  had  nor  knew 
any  curiosities  of  this  kind;  being  a  stranger 
to  the  charms  of  taste  and  elegance.  Full  of 
arms  taken  from  barbarous  nations,  and  of 
bloody  spoils,  and  crowned  as  she  was  with 
trophies  and  other  monuments  of  her  triumphs, 
she  afforded  not  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  spec- 
tacle, fit  for  men  brought  up  in  ease  and  luxu- 
ry, but  her  look  was  awful  and  severe.  And 
as  Epaminondas  calls  the  plains  of  Brcotia  the 
orchestra,  or  stage  of  Mars,  and  Xenophon 
says  Ephesus  was  the  arsenal  qf  war,  so,  in 
my  r  inion,  (to  use  the  expression  of  Pindar,) 
one  might  then  have  styled  Rome  the  temple 
qf  froxcning  MARS. 

Thus  Marcellus  was  more  acceptable  to  the 
people,  because  he  adorned  the  city  with  curi- 
osities in  the  Grecian  taste,  whose  variety,  as 
well  as  elegance,  was  very  agreeable  to  the 
spectator.  But  the  graver  citizens  preferred 
Fabius  Maxiraus,  who,  when  he  took  Taren- 
tum,  brought  nothing  of  that  kind  away.  The 
money,  indeed,  and  other  rich  moveables  he 
carried  off,  but  he  let  the  statues  and  pictures 
remain,  using  this  memorable  expression:  Let 
xis  leave  the  Tarentines  their  angry  deities. 
They  blamed  the  proceedings  of  Marcellus,  in 
the  first  place,  as  very  invidious  for  Rome,  be- 
cause he  had  led  not  only  men,  but  the  very 
gods  in  triumph ;  and  th©ir  next  charge  was, 
that  he  had  spoiled  a  people  inured  to  agri- 
culture and  war,  wholly  unacquainted  with 
luxury  and  sloth,  and,  as  Eruripides  says  of 
Hercules, 

In  vice  untaught,  but  skill'd  where  glory  led 
To  arduous  enterprise, 

by  furnishing  them  with  an  occasion  of  idle- 
ness and  vain  discourse;  for  they  now  began 
to  spend  great  part  of  the  day  in  disputing  about 
arts  and  artists.  But  notwithstanding  such 
censures,  this  was  the  very  thing  that  Marcel- 
lus valued  himself  upon,  even  to  the  Greeks 
themselves,  that  he  was  the  first  who  taught 
the  Romans  to  esteem  and  to  admire  the  ex- 
quisite performances  of  Greece,  which  were 
hitherto  unknown  to  them. 

Finding,  at  his  return,  that  his  enemies  op- 
posed his  triumph,  and  considering  that  the 
war  was  not  quite  finished  in  Sicily,  as  well  as 
that  a  third  triumph  might  expose  him  to  the 
envy  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  so  far  yielded  as 
to  content  himself  with  leading  up  the  greater 
triumph  on  mount  Alba,  and  entering  Rome 
with  the  less.  The  less  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
evan,  and  by  the  Romans  an  ovatio7i.    In  this 

•  Marcellus,  before  he  left  Sicily,  gained  aconsider- 
arable  victorv  over  Epicydesand  Hanno  ;  he  slew  great 
numbers,  and  took  many  prisoners,  besidei  eight  ele- 
phantB.  lAv.  lib.  xxt.  40. 


the  general  does  not  ride  in  a  triumphal  chari- 
ot drawn  by  four  horses,  he  is  not  crowned 
with  laurel,  nor  has  he  trumpets  sounding  be- 
fore him,  but  he  walks  in  sandals,  attended 
with  the  music  of  many  flutes,  and  wearing  a 
crown  of  myrtl^;  his  appearance,  therefore, 
having  nothing  in  it  warlike,  is  rather  pleasing 
than  formidable.  This  is  to  me  a  plain  proof, 
that  triumphs  of  old  were  distinguished,  not 
by  the  importance  of  the  achievement,  but  by 
the  manner  of  its  performance.  For  those  that 
subdued  their  enemies  by  fighting  battles  and 
spilling  much  blood,  entered  with  that  warlike 
and  dreadful  pomp  of  the  greater  triumph,  and, 
as  is  customary  in  the  lustration  of  an  army, 
wore  crowns  of  laurel,  and  adorned  their  arms 
with  the  same.  But  when  a  general,  without 
fighting,  gained  his  point  by  treaty  and  tlie 
force  of  persuasion,  the  law  decreed  him  this 
honour,  called  Ovation,  which  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  festival  than  of  war.  For  the 
flute  is  an  instrument  used  in  time  of  peace; 
and  the  myrtle  is  the  tree  of  Venus,  who,  of 
all  the  deities,  is  most  averse  to  violence  and 
war. 

Now  the  term  ovation  is  not  derived  (as 
most  authors  think)  from  the  word  evan,  which 
is  uttered  in  shouts  of  joy,  for  they  have  the 
same  shouts  and  songs  in  the  other  triumph; 
but  the  Greeks  have  wrested  it  to  a  word  well 
known  in  their  language,  believing  that  tiiis 
procession  is  intended  in  some  measure  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  whom  they  call  Evius  and 
TTvriambus.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this: 
it  was  customary  for  the  generals,  in  the 
greater  triumphs,  to  sacrifice  an  ox;  and  in  the 
less  a  sheep,  in  Latin  outs,  whence  the  word 
ovation.  On  this  occasion  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  observe,  how  different  the  institutions 
of  the  Spartan  legislator  were  from  those  of 
the  Roman,  with  respect  to  sacrifices.  In 
Sparta,  the  general  who  put  a  period  to  a  war 
by  policy  or  persuasion,  sacrificed  a  bullock; 
but  he  whose  success  was  owing  to  force  of 
arms,  offered  only  a  cock.  For  though  they 
were  a  very  warlike  people,  they  thought  it 
more  honourable,  and  more  worthy  of  a  human 
being,  to  succeed  by  eloquence  and  wisdom, 
than  by  courage  and  force.  But  this  point  I 
leave  to  be  considered  by  the  reader. 

When  Marcellus  was  chosen  consul  the 
fourth  time,  the  Syracusans,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  enemies,  came  to  Rome  to  accuse  him, 
and  to  complain  to  the  senate,  that  he  had 
treated  them  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  treaties.*  It  happened  that 
Marcellus  was  at  that  time  in  the  Capitol, 
offering  sacrifice.  The  Syracusan  deputies 
went  immediately  to  the  senate,  who  were  vet 
sitting,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  begged  of 
them  to  hear  their  complaints,  and  to  do  them 
justice:  but  the  other  consul  repulsed  them  with 
indignation,  because  Marcellus  was  not  there 
to  defend  himself.  Marcellus,  however,  being 
informed  of  it,  came  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, and  having  seated  himself  in  his  chair  of 

*  The  Syracusans  were  icarce  arrived  at  Rome,  be 
fore  the  consuls  drew  lots  for  their  provinces,  and  Si 
cily  fell  to  Marcellus.  This  vras  a  great  stroke  to  the 
Syracusan  deputies,  and  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
prosecute  their  charge,  had  not  Marcellus  voluntarilj 
offered  to  change  the  provinces. 
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state,  first  despatched  some  public  business  as 
consul.  When  that  was  over,  he  came  down 
froin  his  seat,  and  went  as  a  private  person  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  accused  to  make 
their  defence  in,  giving  the  Syracusans  oppor- 
tunity to  make  good  their  charge.  But  they 
were  greatly  confounled  to  see  the  dignity  and 
unconcern  with  which  he  behaved  ;  and  he 
who  had  been  irresistible  in  arms,  was  still 
more  awful  and  terrible  to  behold  in  his  robe 
of  purple.  Nevertheless,  encouraged  by  his 
enemies,  they  opened  the  accusation  in  a 
speech,  mingled  with  lamentations,  the  sum  of 
which  was,  "  That  though  friends  and  allies  of 
Rome,  they  had  suffered  more  damage  from 
Marcellus,  than  some  other  generals  had  per- 
mitted to  be  done  to  a  conquered  enemy."  To 
this.  Marcellus  made  answer,*  "  That,  not- 
withstanding the  many  instances  of  their  crimi- 
nal behaviour  to  the  Romans,  they  had  suffered 
nothing  but  wha't  it  is  impossible  to  prevent, 
when  a  city  is  taken  by  storm;  and  that  Syra- 
cuse was  so  taken,  was  entirely  their  own 
fault,  because  he  had  often  summoned  it  to 
surrender,  and  they  refused  to  listen  to  him. 
That,  in  short,  they  were  not  forced  by  their 
tyrants  to  commit  hostilities,  but  they  had 
themselves  set  up  tyrants  for  the  sake  of  going 
to  war." 

The  reasons  of  both  sides  thus  heard,  the 
Syracusans,  according  to  the  custom  in  that 
case,  withdrew,  and  Marcellus  went  out  with 
them,  leaving  it  to  his  colleague  to  collect  the 
votes.  While  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  sen- 
ate-house,! he  was  neither  moved  with  the  fear 
of  the  issue  of  the  cause,  nor  with  resentment 
against  the  Syracusans,  so  as  to  change  his 
usual  deportment,  but  with  great  mildness  and 
decorum  he  waited  for  the  event.  When  the 
cause  was  decided,  and  he  was  declared  to 
have  gained  it,j:  the  .Syracusans  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  besought  him  with  tears  to  pardon  not  only 
those  that  were  present,  but  to  take  compas- 
sion on  the  rest  of  their  citizens,  who  would 
ever  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  favour. 
Marcellus,  moved  with  their  entreaties,  not 
only  pardoned  the  depucies,  but  continued 
bis  protection  to  the  other  Syracusans  ;  and 
the  senate,  approving  the  privileges  he  had 
granted,  confirmed  to  them  their  liberty,  their 
laws,  and  the  possessions  that  remained  to 
them.  For  this  reason,  beside  other  signal 
honours  with  which  they  distinguished  JNIar- 
cellus,  they  made  a  law,  that  whenever  he  or 
any  of  his  descendants  entered  Sicily,  the  Sy- 
racusans should  wear  garlands,  and  offer  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods. 

*  "WTien  the  Syracusans  had  finished  their  accusa- 
tion* agains*.  Marcellus,  his  colleague,  Laevinus,  order- 
ed them  to  withdraw;  but  Marcellus  desired  they 
might  stay  and  hear  his  defence. 

t  While  the  cause  was  debating,  he  went  to  the 
Capitol,  to  take  the  names  of  the  new  levies. 

t  The  conduct  of  Marcellus,  on  the  taking  o^  Syra- 
cuse, was  not  entirely  approved  of  at  Rome.  Some  of 
the  senators,  remembering  the  attachment  which  king 
Hi.;ro  had  on  all  occasions  shewn  to  their  republic, 
eculd  not  help  condemning  their  general  forgiving  up 
the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  rapacious  soldiers.  The 
Syracusans  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  good  their 
party  a^'ainst  an  army  of  mercenaries;  and  therefore 
were  obliged,  against  their  will,  to  yield  to  llie  times, 
and  obey  tlie  miuistcrs  of  Hannibal  who  commanded 
the  army. 


After  this,  Marcellus  marched  against  Han* 
nibal.  And  though  almost  all  the  other  con 
suls  and  generals,  after  the  defeat  at  Cannas, 
availed  themselves  of  the  single  art  of  avoiding 
an  engagement  with  the  Carthaginian,  and  no' 
one  of  them  durst  meet  him  fairly  in  the  field 
Marcellus  took  quite  a  different  course.  He, 
was  of  opinion,  that  instead  of  Hannibal's  being' 
worn  out  by  length  of  time,  the  strength  of  Italy 
would  be  insensibly  wasted  by  him;  and  that 
the  slow  cautious  maxims  of  Fabius  wei-e  not 
fit  to  cure  the  malady  of  his  country;  since,  by 
pursuing  them,  the  flames  of  war  could  not  be 
extinguished,  until  Italy  was  consumed:  just  as 
timorous  physicians  neglect  to  apply  strong, 
though  necessary  remedies,  thinking  the  distem- 
per will  abate  with  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

In  the  first  place,  he  recovered  the  best 
towns  of  the  Samnites,  which  had  revolted 
In  them  he  found  considerable  magazines  ot 
corn  and  a  great  quantity  of  money,  beside 
making  three  thousand  of  Hannibal's  men,  who 
garrisoned  them,  prisoners.  In  the  next  place, 
when  Cneius  Fulvius  the  proconsul,  with 
eleven  tribunes,  was  slain,  and  great  part  of 
his  army  cut  in  pieces,  by  Hannibal  in  Apulia, 
Marcellus  sent  letters  to  Rome,  to  exhort  the 
citizens  to  be  of  good  courage,  for  he  himself 
was  on  his  march  to  drive  Hannibal  out  of  the 
country.  The  reading  of  these  letters,  Livy 
tells  us,  was  so  far  from  removing  their  grief, 
that  it  added  terror  to  it,  the  Romans  reckon- 
ing the  present  danger  as  much  greater  than 
the  past,  as  Marcellus  was  a  greater  man  than 
Fulvius. 

Marcellus  then  going  in  quest  of  Hannibal, 
according  to  his  promise,  entered  Lucania,  and 
found  him  encamped  on  inaccessible  heights 
near  the  city  of  Numistro.  Marcellus  himself 
pitched  his  tents  on  the  plain,  and  the  nest 
day,  was  the  first  to  draw  up  his  forces  in 
order  of  battle.  Hannibal  declined  not  the 
combat,  but  descended  from  tlie  hills,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  which  was  not  decisive  indeed, 
but  great  and  bloody:  for  though  the  action 
began  at  the  third  hour,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  night  put  a  stop  to  it.  Next  morning,  by 
break  of  day,  Marcellus  again  drew  up  his 
army,  and  posting  it  among  the  dead  bodies, 
challenged  Hannibal  to  dispute  it  with  him  for 
the  victory.  But  Hannibal  chose  to  draw  offj 
and  Marcellus,  after  he  had  gathered  the  spcils 
of  the  enemy,  and  buried  his  own  dead,  march- 
ed in  pursuit  of  him.  Though  the  Carthagi- 
nian had  many  snares  for  him,  he  escaped  them 
all;  and  having  the  advantage,  too,  in  all  skir- 
mishes, his  success  was  looked  upon  with  ad- 
miration. Therefore,  when  the  time  of  the 
next  election  came  on,""  the  senate  though.! 
proper  to  call  the  other  consul  out  of  Sicily, 
rather  than  draw  off  Marcellus,  who  was  grap- 
pling with  Hannibal.  When  he  was  arrived, 
they  ordered  him  to  declare  Quintus  Fulvius 
dictator.  For  a  dictator  is  not  named  either 
by  the  people  or  the  senate,  but  one  of  the 
consuls  or  prstors,  advancing  into  the  assem- 
bly, names  whom  he  pleases.  Hence  some 
think,  the  term  Dictator  comes  from  dicere, 
which  in  Latin  signifies  to  iiame:  but  others 
assert,  that  the  Dictator  is  so  called,  because 
he  refers  nothing  to  plurality  of  voices  in  the 
senate,  or  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  but 
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flvps  his  orders  at  his  own  pleasure.  For  the 
orders  of  m^f-strates,  which  the  Greeks  call 
diatapiiatu,  the  Romans  call  cdicta,  edicts. 

The  colleague*  of  Marcellus  was  disposed 
to  appoint  another  person  dictator,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  depart  from  his  own 
opinion,  he  left  Rome  by  night,  and  sailed  back" 
to  Sicily.  The  people,  therefore,  named 
Quintus  Fulvius  dictator,  and  the  senate  wrote 
to  Marcellus  to  confirm  the  nomination,  which 
he  did  accordingly. 

M.ircellus  was  appointed  proconsul  for  the 
year  following:  and  having  agreed  with  Fabius 
Ma.ximus  the  consul,  by  letters,  that  Fabius 
should  besiege  Tarentum,  wliile  himself  was 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Hannibal,  and  prevent 
his  reheving  the  place,  he  marched  after  him 
with  all  diligence,  and  came  up  with  him  at 
Canusium.  Ai.d  as  Hannibal  shifted  his  camp 
continually,  to  Tv'oid  coming  to  a  battle,  Mar- 
cellus watched  him  closely,  and  took  care  to 
keep  him  in  sight  At  last,  coming  up  wth 
him  as  he  was  encamping,  he  so  harassed  him 
with  skirmishes,  that  he  drew  him  to  an  en- 
gagement; but  night  soon  came  on,  and  parted 
the  combatants.  Next  morning  early,  he  drew 
his  army  out  of  the  entrenchments,  and  put 
them  in  order  of  battle;  so  that  Hannibal,  in 
great  vexation,  assembled  the  Carthaginians, 
and  begged  of  them  to  exert  themselves  more 
in  that  battle  than  ever  they  had  done  before. 
"For  you  see,"  said  he  "that  we  can  neither 
take  breath,  after  so  many  victories  already 
gained,  nor  enjoy  the  least  leisure  if  we  are 
victorious  now,  unless  this  man  be  driven 
off" 

After  this  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Mar- 
cellus seems  to  have  miscarried  by  an  unsea- 
Bonable  movement.^  For  seeing  his  right 
wing  hard  pressed,  he  ordered  one  of  the  le- 
gions to  advance  to  the  front,  to  support  them. 
This  movement  put  the  whole  army  in  disor- 
der, and  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  ene- 
my; two  thousand  seven  hundred  Romans  be- 
ing slain  upon  the  spot.  Marcellus  retreated 
into  his  camp,  and  having  summoned  his  troops 
together,  told  them,  "He  saw  the  arms  and 
bodies  of  Romans  in  abundance  before  him, 
but  not  one  Roman."  On  their  begging  par- 
don, he  said,  "He  would  not  forgive  them 
while  vanquished,  but  when  they  came  to  be 
victorious  he  would;  and  that  he  would  lead 
them  into  the  field  again  the  next  day,  that  the 
news  of  the  victory  might  reach  Rome  before 
that  of  their  flight."  Before  he  dismissed 
them,  he  gave  orders  that  barley  should  be 
measured  out  instead  of  wheat,|  to  those  com- 
panies that  had  turned  their  backs.  His  repri- 
mand made  such  an  impression  on  them,  that 

*  Lacviiius,  who  was  the  colleague  of  Marcellus, 
wanted  to  name  M.  Valerius  Messala,  dictator.  As 
be  left  Rome  abruptly,  and  enjoined  the  prsetor  not 
10  name  Fulvius;  the  tribunes  ol  llie  people  took  upon 
them  to  do  it,  and  the  senate  got  the  nouinalion  con- 
firmed by  the  consul  Marcellus. 

f  The  iBovemcnl  was  not  unseasonable,  but  ill  exe- 
cuted. Livy  says,  the  right  wing  gave  way  faster  than 
they  needed  to  have  done,  and  the  eighteenth  legion, 
-which  was  ordered  to  advance  from  rear  to  front, 
moved  too  slowly;  this  occasioned  the  disorder. 

J  This  was  a  common  punishment.  Besides  which, 
he  ordered  that  the  officers  ol  (hose  companies  should 
continue  all  day  lung  with  their  swords  dravrn,  and 
•rithoul  llieir  girdles.  Liv.  1.  xxvii.  13. 


though  many  were  dangerous!)  wounded,  there 
was  not  a  man  who  did  not  feel  more  pain 
from  the  words  of  Marcellus,  than  he  did 
from  his  wounds. 

Next  morning,  the  scarlet  robe,  which  wa« 
the  ordinary  signal  of  battle,  was  hung  out  be- 
times; and  the  companies  that  had  come  off 
with  dishonour,  before  obtained  leave,  at  then 
earnest  request,  to  be  posted  in  the  foremost 
line:  after  which  the  tribunes  drew  up  the  rest 
of  the  troops  in  their  proper  order:  When 
this  was  reported  to  Hannibal,  he  said,  "Ye 
gods,  what  can  one  do  with  a  man,  who  is  not 
affected  with  either  good  or  bad  fortune.'  This 
is  the  only  man  who  will  neither  give  any  time 
to  rest  when  he  is  victorious,  nor  take  any 
when  he  is  beaten.  We  must  even  resolve  to 
fight  with  him  for  ever;  since,  whether  pros- 
perous or  unsuccessful,  a  principit;  of  honour 
leads  him  on  to  new  attempts  and  farther  ex- 
ertions of  courage." 

Both  armies  then  engaged,  and  Hannibal 
seeing  no  advantage  gained  by  either,  ordered 
his  elephants  to  be  brought  forward  into  the 
first  line,  and  to  be  pushed  against  the  Romans. 
The  shock  caused  great  confusion  at  first  in  the 
Roman  front;  but,  Flavius,  a  tribune,  snatch- 
ing an  ensign  staff  from  one  of  the  companies, 
advanced,  and  with  the  point  of  it  wounded 
the  foremost  elephant.  The  beast  ujion  this 
turned  back  and  ran  upon  the  second,  the  sec- 
ond upon  the  next  that  followed,  and  so  on  till 
they  were  all  put  in  great  disorder.  JNIarcellus 
observing  this,  ordered  his  horse  to  fall  furious- 
ly upon  the  enemy,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  confusion  already  made,  to  rout  them  en- 
tirely. Accordingly,  they  charged  with  ex- 
traordinary vigour,  and  drove  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  their  entrenchments.  The  slaughter 
was  dreadful;  and  the  fall  of  the  killed,  and 
the  plunging  of  the  wounded  elephants,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  it.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
eight  thousand  Carthaginians  fell  in  this  battle; 
of  the  Romans  not  above  three  thousand  were 
slain,  but  almost  all  the  rest  were  wounded. 
This  gave  Hannibal  opportunity  to  decamp  si- 
lently in  the  night,  and  remove  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Marcellus,  who,  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  his  wounded,  was  not  able  to  pur- 
sue him,  but  retired  by  easy  niArches,  into 
Campania,  and  passed  the  summer  in  the  city 
of  Sinuessa,*  to  recover  and  refresh  his  sol- 
diers. 

Hannibal,  thus  disengaged  from  Marcellus, 
made  use  of  his  troops,  now  at  liberty,  and 
securely  overran  the  country,  burning  and  de- 
stroying all  before  him.  This  gave  occasion  to 
unfavourable  reports  of  Marcellus  at  Rome; 
and  his  enemies  incited  Publius  Bibulus,  one 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  a  man  of  '•'.olent 
temper,  and  a  vehement  speaker,  to  accuse 
him  in  form.  Accordingly  Bibulus  often  as- 
sembled the  people;  and  endeavoured  to  per 
suade  them  to  take  the  command  from  liim, 
and  give  it  to  another;  "Since  Marcellus," 
said  ne,  "has  only  exchanged  a  few  th<'U8t8 
with  Hannibal,  and  then  left  the  stage,  aiid  ii 
gone  to  the  hot  baths  to  refresh  himself.'"  f 

*  Livy  says  in  Venusia,  which  being  much  miearer 
Canusium,  was  more  convenient  for  the  wounded  men 
to  retire  to. 

\  There  were   hot  bathe  near  Sinuessa,  but  Don* 
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When  Marcellus  was  apprised  of  these  prac- 
tices against  him,  he  left  his  army  in  charge 
with  his  lieutenants,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
make  his  defence.  On  his  arrival,  he  found 
an  impeachment  framed  out  of  those  calum- 
nies.— And  the  day  fixed  for  it  being  come, 
and  the  people  assembled  in  the  Flaminian 
Circus,  Bibulus  ascended  the  tribune's  seat  and 
set  forth  his  ch.irge.  Marcellus's  answer  was 
plain  and  short:  but  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion among  the  citizens  exerted  themselves 
greatly,  and  spoke  with  much  freedom,  ex- 
horting the  people  not  to  judge  worse  of  Mar- 
cellus  than  the  enemy  himself  had  done,  by  fix- 
ing a  mark  of  cowardice  upon  the  only  general 
whom  Hannibal  shuc.ned,  and  used  as  much 
art  and  care  to  avoid  fighting  with,  as  he  did  to 
seek  the  combat  with  others.  These  remon- 
strances had  such  an  efi^ect,  that  the  accuser 
was  totally  disappointed  in  his  expectations; 
for  Marcellus  was  not  only  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  but  a  fifth  time  chosen  consul. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  his  office, 
he  visited  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  and  by  his 
personal  influence  allayed  a  dangerous  com- 
motion, that  tended  to  a  revolt.  At  his  return, 
he  was  desirous  to  dedicate  to  Honour  and 
Virtue,  the  temple  which  he  had  built  out  of 
the  Sicilian  spoils,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
priests,  who  would  not  consent  that  two  deities 
should  be  contained  in  one  temple.*  Taking 
this  opposition  ill,  and  considering  it  as  omin- 
ous, he  began  another  temple. 

There  were  many  other  prodigies  that  gave 
nim  uneasiness.  Some  temples  were  struck 
(vith  lightning;  in  that  of  Jupiter  rats  gnawed 
Ihe  gold;  it  was  even  reported  that  an  ox  spoke, 
md  that  there  was  a  child  living  which  was 
Dorn  with  an  elephant's  head:  and  when  the 
expiation  of  these  prodigies  was  attempted, 
there  were  no  tokens  of  success.  The  Jlugurs, 
therefore,  kept  him  in  Rome,  notwithstanding 
his  impatience  and  eagerness  to  be  gone.  For 
never  was  man  so  passionately  desirous  of 
any  thing  as  he  was  of  fighting  a  decisive  bat- 
tle with  Hannibal.  It  was  his  dream  by  night, 
the  subject  of  conversation  all  day  with  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  and  his  sole  request  to 
the  gods,  that  he  might  meet  Hannibal  fairly 
in  the  field.  Nay,  I  verily  believe,  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  both  armies  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  or  entrenchment,  and  to 
have  fought  in  that  enclosure.  Indeed,  had 
he  not  already  attained  to  such  a  height  of 
glory,  had  he  not  given  so  many  proofs  of  his 
equalling  the  best  generals  in  prudence  and 
discretion,  I  should  think  he  gave  way  to  a 
sanguine  and  extravagant  ambition,  unsuitable 
to  his  years;  for  he  was  above  sixty  when  he 
entered  upon  his  fifth  consulate. 

Bear  Venusia.  Therefore,  if  Maroellus  went  to  the 
latter  place,  the  satirical  stroke  was  not  applicable. 
.Accordingly,  Livy  does  not  apply  it:  he  only  makes 
Bibulus  say,  that  Marcellus  passed  the  summer  iu  quar- 
ters. 

♦They  said,  if  the  temple  should  be  struck  with 
thunder  aiid  lightning,  of  4iiy  other  prodigy  should 
happen  to  it,  that  wantf  d  expiation,  they  should  not 
know  to  which  of  the  deities  they  ought  to  offer  the 
expiatory  sacrifice.  Marcellus,  therefore,  to  satisfy 
the  priest,  began  another  temple,  and  the  work  was 
carried  on  with  great  diligence  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
dedicate  it.  His  S(m  ons^craled  both  the  temples 
about  four  } ears-after. 


At  last,  the  expiatory  sacrificea  being  siicb 
as  the  soothsayers  approved,  he  set  out  with 
his  colleague,  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  fixed 
his  camp  between  Bantia  and  Venusia.  There 
he  tried  every  method  to  provoke  Hannibal  to 
,a  battle  which  he  constantly  declined.  But 
the  Carthaginian  perceiving  that  the  consuls 
had  ordered  some  troops  to  go  and  lay  siege  to 
the  city  of  the  Epizephb'ians,  or  western  Lo- 
crians,*  he  laid  an  ambuscade  on  their  way, 
under  the  hill  of  Petelia,  and  killed  two  thous- 
and five  hundred  of  them.  This  added  stingo 
to  Marcellus's  desire  of  an  engagement,  and 
made  him  draw  nearer  to  the  eneinv. 

Between  the  two  armies  was  a  hill,  which 
afforded  a  pretty  strong  post;  it  was  covered 
with  thickets,  and  on  both  sides  were  hollows, 
from  whence  issued  springs  and  rivulets.  The 
Romans  were  surprised  that  Hannibal,  who, 
came  first  to  so  advantageous  a  plr-ce.  did  not 
take  possession  of  it,  but  leit  it  lor  the  enemy 
He  did,  indeed,  think  it  a  good  place  for  a 
camp,  but  a  better  for  an  ambuscade,  and  to 
that  use  he  chose  to  put  it.  He  filled,  there- 
fore, the  thickets  and  hollows  with  a  good 
number  of  archers  and  spearmen,  assuring 
himself  that  the  convenience  of  the  post  would 
draw  the  Romans  to  it.  Nor  was  he  mistaken 
in  his  conjecture.  Presently  nothing  was  talk 
ed  of  in  the  Roman  army,  but  the  expediency 
of  seizing  this  hill;  and,  as  if  they  had  been 
all  generals,  they  set  forth  the  many  advas 
tages  thoy  should  have  over  the  enemy,  by  en- 
camping, or,  at  least,  raising  a  fortification 
upon  it.  Thus  Marcellus  was  induced  to  go 
with  a  few  horse  to  take  a  view  of  the  hillj 
but,  before  he  went,  he  offered  sacrifice.  In 
the  first  victim  that  was  slain,  the  diviner 
shewed  him  the  liver  without  a  head;  in  the 
second,  the  head  was  very  plump  and  large, 
and  the  other  tokens  appearing  remarkably 
good,  seemed  sufficient  to  dispel  the  fears  of 
the  first;  but  the  diviners  declared,  they  were 
the  more  alarmed  on  that  very  account;  for 
when  favourable  signs  on  a  sudden  follow 
threatening  and  inauspicious  ones,  the  strange- 
ness of  the  alteration  should  rather  be  suspect- 
ed.    But  as  Pindar  says, 

Nor  fire,  nor  walls  of  triple  brass 
Control  the  high  behests  of  Fate. 

He  therefore  set  out  to  view  the  place,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  colleague  Crisoinus,  his  son 
Marcellus,  who  was  a  tribune,  <ind  only  two 
hundred  and  twenty  horse,  among  whom  there 
was  not  one  Roman;  they  were  all  Tuscans, 
except  forty  Fregellanians,  of  whose  courage 
and  fidelity  he  had  sufficient  experience.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  which,  as  we  said  before, 
was  covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  the  enemy 
had  placed  a  sentinel,  who,  without  being  seen 
himself,  could  see  every  movement  in  the  Ro- 
man camp.  Those  that  lay  in  ambush  having 
intelligence  from  him  of  what  was  doing,  lay 
close,  till  Marcellus  came  very  near,  and  then 
all  at  once  rushed  out,  spread  tliemsclvo* 
about  him,  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows,  and 
charged  him  with  their  swords  and  spears.  Some 

*  This  was  not  a  detachment  from  the  forces  of  the 
consuls,  which  they  did  not  choose  to  weaken  when  in 
the  sight  of  such  an  enemy  as  Hannibal.  It  consisted 
of  troops  drawn  from  Sicily,  and  from  the  garrisoa  ol 
Tareutum. 
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^rsued  the  fugitives, and  others  attacked  those 
that  stood  their  ground.  The  latter  were  the 
Fregellaniaiis;for,  the  Tuscans  taking  to  flight 
at  first  charge,  the  others  closed  together  in  a 
body  to  defend  the  consuls:  and  they  contin- 
ued the  fight  till  Crispinus,  wounded  wiih 
two  arrows,  turned  his  horse  to  make  his  es- 
cape, and  Marcellus  being  run  through  be- 
tween the  shoulders  with  a  lance,  fell  down 
dead.  Then  the  few  Fregellanians  that  re- 
mainetl,  leading  the  body  of  Marcellus,  car- 
ried otf  his  son,  who  was  wounded,  and  fled 
with  him  to  the  camp. 

In  this  skirmish  there  were  not  many  more 
than  forty  men  killed;  eighteen  were  taken 
prisoners,  besides  five  lictors.  Crispinus  died 
of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after.*  This  was  a 
most  unparalleled  misfortune:  the  Romans  lost 
both  the  consuls  in  one  action. 

Hannibal  made  but  little  account  of  the  rest, 
but  when  he  knew  that  Marcellus  was  killed, 
he  hastened  to  the  place,  and,  standing  over 
the  body  a  long  time,  surveyed  its  size  and 
mien:  but  without  speaking  one  insulting  word, 
or  shewing  the  least  sign  of  joy,  which  might 
have  been  expected  at  the  fall  of  so  dangerous" 
and  formidable  an  enemy.  He  stood,  indeed, 
awhile  astor*--hed  at  the  strange  death  of  so 
great  a  man;  and  at  last  taking  his  signet  from 
his  finger,t  he  caused  his  body  to  be  magnifi- 
cently attired  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  to  be 
put  in  a  silver  urn,  and  then  placed  a  crown  of 
gold  upon  it,  and  sent  it  to  his  son.  But  cer- 
tain Numidians  meeting  those  that  carried  the 
urn,  attempted  to  take  it  from  them,  and  as 
the  others  stood  upon  their  guard  to  defend  it, 
the  ashes  were  scattered  in  thestrucgle.  When 
Haiuibal  was  iutbrmed  of  it,  he  said  to  those 


who  were  about  him,  You  see  it  i5  imposinble 
to  do  any  thing  against  the  ieill  of  God. 
He  punished  the  Numidians,  indeed,  but  took 
no  further  care  about  collecting  and  sending 
the  remains  of  Marcellus,  L<lieving  that  some 
deity  had  ordained  that  Marcellus,  should 
die  in  so  strange  a  manner,  and  that  hie  ashes 
should  be  denied  burial.  This  account  of  the 
matter  we  have  from  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
Valerius  ^laximus;  but  Liv)-*  and  Augustus 
Ca;sar  atTirm,  that  tlie  urn  was  carried  to  his 
son,  and  that  his  remains  were  interred  with 
great  magnificence. 

Marcellus's  public  donations,  besides  those 
he  dedicated  at  Rome,  were  a  Gymnasiurrif 
which  he  built  at  Catana  in  Sicily,  and  seve- 
ral statues  and  paintings,  brought  from  Syra- 
cuse, which  he  set  up  in  the  temple  of  the  Ca- 
bin in  ^imoihrace,  and  in  that  of  Minerva  at 
Lindus.  In  the  latter  of  these,  the  following 
verses,  as  Posidonius  tells  us,  were  inscribed 
on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue: 

The  light  of  Rome,  Marcellus  here  behold, 
For  birth,  for  deeds  of  arms,  by  lame  cnroli'd. 
Seven  times  his/osces  graced  the  manial  plain, 
And  by  his  thundering  arm  were  thousands  slain. 

The  author  of  this  inscription  adds  to  his 
five  consulates  the  dignity  of  proconsul,  with 
which  he  was  twice  honoured.  His  posterity 
continued  in  great  splendour  down  to  Marcel- 
lus, the  son  of  Caius  Marcellus  and  Octavia 
the  sister  of  Augustus.!  He  died  very  young, 
in  the  office  of  xdile,  soon  after  he  had  mai^ 
ried  Julia,  the  emperor's  daughter.  Todohon- 
our  to  his  memory,  Octavia  dedicated  to  him 
a  library, J  and  Augustus  a  theatre,  and  both 
these  public  works  bore  his  name 
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These  are  the  particulars  which  we  thought 
worth  reciting  from  history  concerning  Mar- 
cellus and  Pelopidas;  between  whom  there 
was  a  perfect  resemblance  in  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture, and  in  their  lives  and  manners.  For 
they  were  both  men  of  heroic  strength,  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  in 
courage  and  magnanimity  they  were  equal. 
The  sole  difference  is,  that  Marcellus,  in  most 
of  the  cities  which  he  took  by  assault,  com- 

*  He  did  not  die  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  hav- 
mg  named  T.  Maiilius  Torquatiu,  dictalor,  to  hold 
the  ootni/t'a.  Some  say  he  died  at  Tareutum  ;  others 
in  Campania. 

f  Hannibal  imagined  he  should  have  some  opportu- 
nity or  other  of  mahing  use  of  this  seal  to  his  advan- 
tage. But  Crispinus  despatched  meswngers  to  all  the 
neighbouring  cities,  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  acquainl- 
iiig  them  that  Marcellus  was  killed,  and  Hannibal  mas- 
Ur  of  his  ring.  This  precaution  preserved  Salapia, 
in  Apulia.  > ay,  the  inhabitants  turned  the  artifice 
of  the  Carthaginian  upon  himself.  For  admitting, 
«Don  a  letter  sealed  with  that  ring,  six  hundred  of 
Hannibal's  men,  most  of  them  Roman  deserters,  into 
the  town,  iheyon  a  sudden  pulled  up  the  draw-bridges, 
eut  in  pieces  those  w  ho  had  entered,  and,  with  a  shower 
of  daru  from  the  ramparts,  drove  back  the  rest  Liv. 

k  XI  Til.  c.  as 


mitted  great  slaughter,  whereas  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas  never  spilt  the  blood  of  any  man 
they  had  conquered,  nor  enslaved  any  city  they 
had  taken.  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  if  they 
had  been  present,  the  Thebans  would  not 
have  deprived  the  Orchomenians  of  their  lib* 
erty. 

As  to  their  achievements,  among  those  of 
Marcellus  there  was  none  greater  or  more  il 
lustrious  than  his  beating  such  an  army  of 
Gauls,  both  horse  and  foot,  with  a  handful  of 
horse  only,  of  which  you  will  scarce  meet  with 
another  instance,  and  his  slaying  their  prince 
with  his  own  hand.  Pelopidas  hoped  to  have 
done  something  of  the  like  nature,  but  mis- 
carried and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt.     How 

*  Livy  tells  us  that  Hannibal  buried  the  body  of 
Marcellus  on  the  hill  where  he  was  slain. 

f  His  family  continued  after  his  death  an  hundred 
and  eighty-five  years;  for  he  was  slain  in  the  first  year 
of  the  hundred  and  forty  lliird  Olympiad,  in  the  fiv« 
hundred  and  forty-fiflh  year  of  Rome,  ai.d  two  hun 
dred  and  six  years  before  the  Christizm  aera;  ai:d 
young  Marcellus  died  in  the  second  year  of  the  huu 
dred  and  eighty-ninth  Olympiad,  and  s«ven  hundred 
and  thirtieth  of  Rome. 

}  .According  to  Suetonius  and  Diou,  it  was  not  Oc- 
tavia but  Auguttut  that  dedicated  this  library. 
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ever,  the  great  and  glorious  battles  of  Leuctra 
and  Tegyra;  may  be  compared  vvith  these  ex- 
ploits of  Marcellus.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  notliing  of  Marccllus's  effected  by  strat- 
agem and  surprise,  which  can  be  set  against 
ihe  happy  management  of  Pelopidas,  at  his  re- 
turn from  exile,  in  taking  off  the  Theban  ty- 
rants. Indeed,  of  all  the  enterprise  of  the  se- 
cret hand  of  art,  that  was  the  masterpiece. 

If  it  be  said  that  Hannibal  was  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  Romans,  the  Lacedemonians 
were  certainly  the  same  to  the  Thebans.  And 
yet  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  were 
thoroughly  beaten  by  Pelopidas,  at  Leuctra 
andTegyr;e;  whereas,  according  to  Polybius, 
Hannibal  was  never  once  defeated  by  Marcel- 
lus, but  continued  invincible  till  he  had  to  do 
with  Scipio.  However,  we  rather  believe  with 
Livy,  C;esar,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  among  the 
Latin  historians,  and  with  king  Juba*  among 
the  Greeks,  that  Marcellus  did  sometimes  beat 
Hannibal,  and  even  put  his  troops  to  lliglit, 
though  he  gained  no  advantage  of  him  sutFi- 
cient  to  turn  the  balance  considerably  on  his 
side:  so  that  one  might  even  think,  that  the 
Carthaginian  then  acted  with  the  art  of  a  wrest- 
ler, who  sometimes  suffers  himself  to  be  thrown. 
But  what  has  been  very  justly  admired  in  Mar- 
cellus is,  that  after  such  great  armies  had  been 
routed,  so  many  generals  slain,  and  the  whole 
empire  almost  totally  subverted,  he  found 
means  to  inspire  his  troops  with  courage  enough 
to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  He  was  the 
only  man  that,  from  a  state  of  terror  and  dis- 
may, in  which  they  had  long  remained,  raised 
the  armv  to  an  eagerness  for  battle,  and  infus- 
ed into  them  such  a  spirit,  that,  far  from  tame- 
ly giving  up  the  victory,  they  disputed  it  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy.  For  those  very  men, 
who  had  been  accustomed  by  a  run  of  ill  suc- 
cess to  think  themselves  happy  if  they  could 
escape  Hannibal  by  flight,  were  taught  by 
Marcellus  to  be  ashamed  of  coming  off  with 
disadvantage,  to  blush  at  the  very  thought  of 
giving  way,  and  to  be  sensibly  affected,  if  they 
gained  not  the  victory. 

As  Pelopidas  never  lost  a  battle  in  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  and  Marcellus  won  more 
than  any  P^oman  of  his  time,  he  who  perform- 
ed 60  many  exploits,  and  was  so  hard  to  con- 
quer, may,  perhaps,  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
other,  who  was  never  beaten.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Marcellus  took 
Svracuse,  whereas  Pelopidas  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt upon  Sparta,  yet  I  think  even  to  ap- 
proach Sparta,  and  to  be  the  first  that  ever 
passed  tlie  Eurotas  in  a  hostile  manner,  was  a 
greater  achievement  than  the  conquest  of  Sici- 
ly; unless  it  may  be  said,  that  the  honour  of 
this  exploit,  as  well  as  that  of  Leuctra,  be- 
longs rather  to  Epaminondas  than  to  Pelopi- 
das,  whereas  the  glory  Marcellus  gained  was 


•  This  historian  was  the  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  wlio,  in  the  civil  war,  sided  with  Pompey,  and 
was  slain  by  Petreius  in  single  combat.  The  son,  men- 
tioned liere,  was  brought  ni  triumph  by  Caesar  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  educated  iu  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 


entirely  his  own.  For  he  alone  took  Syracuse, 
he  defeated  the  Gauls  without  his  colleague; 
he  made  head  against  Hannibal,  not  only  with- 
out the  assistance,  but  against  the  remonstran- 
ces, of  the  other  generals;  and,  changing  the 
face  of  war,  he  first  taught  the  Romans  to 
meet  the  enemy  to  a  good  countenance. 

As  "or  their  deaths,  I  praise  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other;  but  it  is  with  concern  and  in- 
dignation that  I  think  of  the  strange  circum- 
stances that  attended  them.  At  the  same  time 
I  admire  Hannibal,  who  fought  such  a  number 
of  battles  as  it  would  be  a  labour  to  reckon, 
without  ever  receiving  a  wound:  and  I  greatly 
approve  the  behaviour  of  Chrysantes,  in  the 
Cyropsedia,  who,  having  his  sword  lifted  up 
and  ready  to  strike,  upon  hearing  the  trumpets 
sound  a  retreat,  calmly  and  modestly  retired 
without  giving  the  stroke.  Pelopidas,  however, 
was  somewhat  excusable,  because  he  was  not 
only  warmed  with  the  heat  of  battle,  but  incit- 
ed by  a  generous  desire  of  revenge.  And,  as 
Euripides  says. 

The  first  of  chiefs  is  he  who  laurels  gains, 
And  buvs  them  not  with  life  :  the  next  is  he 
Who  dies,  but  dies  in  Virtue's  arms 

In  such  a  man,  dying  is  a  free  and  voluntary 
act,  not  a  passive  submission  to  fate.  But,  be- 
side his  resentment,  the  end  Pelopidas  propos- 
ed to  himself  in  conquering,  which  was  the 
death  of  a  tyrant,  with  reason  animated  him  to 
uncommon  efforts;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
another  cause  so  great  and  glorious  wherein  to 
e.-sert  himself.  But  Marcellus  without  any  ur- 
gent occasion,  without  that  enthusiasm  which 
often  pushes  men  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason 
in  time  of  danger,  unadvisedly  exposed  him- 
self, and  died  not  like  a  general,  but  like  a 
spy;  risking  his  five  consulates,  his  three  tri- 
umphs, his  trophies  and  spoils  of  kings,  against 
a  company  of  Spaniards  and  Numidians,  who 
had  bartered  with  the  Carthaginians  for  their 
lives  and  services.  An  accident  so  strange, 
that  those  very  adventurers  could  not  forbear 
grudging  themselves  such  success,  when  they 
tbund  that  a  man  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Romans  for  valour,  as  well  as  pov/er  and 
fame,  had  fallen  by  their  hands,  amidst  a  scout- 
ing party  of  Fregellanians. 

Let  not  this,  however,  be  deemed  an  accu 
sation  against  these  great  men,  but  rather  a 
complaint  to  them  of  the  injury  done  them- 
selves, by  sacrificing  all  their  other  virtues  to 
their  intrepidity,  and  a  free  expostulation  with 
them  for  being  so  prodigal  of  their  blood  as  to 
shed  it  for  their  own  sakes,  when  it  ought  to 
have  fallen  only  for  their  country,  their  friends, 
and  their  allies. 

Pelopidas  was  buried  by  his  friends,  in  whose 
cause  he  was  slain,  and  Marcellus  by  those  en- 
emies that  slew  him.  The'  first  was  a  happy 
and  desirable  thing,  but  the  other  was  greater 
and  more  extraordinary;  for  gratitude  in  a 
friend,  for  benefits  received,  is  not  equal  to  an 
enemy's  admiring  the  virtue  by  which  he  suf- 
fers. In  the  first  case,  there  is  more  regard  to 
interest  than  to  merit;  in  the  latter,  real  worth 
is  the  sole  object  of  the  honour  paid. 
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AristCdes,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Antiochus,  and  the  ward  of  Alopece. 
Of  his  estate  we  have  different  accounts.  Some 
■ay,  he  wa* always  very  poor,  and  that  he  left 
two  daughters  behind  him,  who  remained  a  long 
time  unmirried,  on  account  of  their  poverty* 
But  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  contradicts  this 
general  opinion  in  his  Socrates,  and  says  there 
was  a  farm  at  Phalera  which  went  by  the  name 
of  Aristides,  and  that  there  he  was  buried.  And 
to  prove  that  there  was  a  competent  estate  in 
his  family,  he  produces  three  arguments.  The 
first  is  taken  from  the  office  of  archon,t  which 
made  the  year  bear  his  name}  and  which  fell 
to  him  by  lot;  and  for  this,  none  took  their 
chance  but  fiuch  as  had  an  income  of  the  first 
degree,  consisting  of  five  hundred  measures  of 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  who,  therefore,  were  called 
Pentacosiomediinni.  The  second  argument  is 
founded  on  the  Ostracism,  by  which  he  was 
banished,  and  which  was  never  inflicted  on  the 
meaner  sort,  but  only  upon  persons  of  quality, 
whose  grandeur  and  family  pride  made  them  ob- 
noxious to  the  people.  The  third  and  last  is 
drawn  from  the  Tripods,  which  Aristides  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  account  of 
his  victory  in  the  public  games,  and  which  are 
still  to  be  seen,  with  this  inscription,  "  The 
tribe  of  Antiochus  gained  the  victory,  Aristides 
defrayed  the  charges,  aind  Atchestratus  was  the 
author  of  the  play." 

But  this  last  argument,  though  in  appearance 
the  strongest  of  all,  is  really  a  very  weak  one. 
For  Epaminondas,  who,  as  every  body  knows, 
lived  and  died  poor,  and  Plato  the  philosopher, 
who  was  not  rich,  exhibited  very  splendid 
shows:  the  one  was  at  the  expense  of  a  con- 
cert of  flutes  at  Thebes,  and  the  other  of  an 
entertainment  of  singing  and  dancing,  perform- 
ed by  boys  at  Athens,  Dion  having  furnished 
Plato  with  the  money,  and  Pelopidas  sup- 
plied Epaminondas.  For  why  should  good 
men  be  always  averse  to  the  presents  of  their 
friends.'*  While  they  think  it  mean  and  ungener- 
ous to  receive  any  thing  for  themselves,  to  lay 
up,  or  to  gratify  an  avaricious  temper,  they 
need  not  refuse  such  offers  as  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  honour  and  magnificence,  without  any 
views  of  profit. 

As  to  the  Tripods,  inscribed  with  aristides, 
Panxtius  shews  plainly  that  Demetrius  was 
deceived  by  the  name.  For,  according  to  the 
registers,  from  the  Persian  to  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  there  were  only  two  of  the 
name  of  Aristides  who  carried  the  prize  in  the 
choral  exhibitions,  and  neither  of  them  was 
the  son  of  Lysimachus:  for  the  former  was 

•  And  yet,  according  to  a  law  of  Solon's  the  bride 
was  to  carry  with  her  only  three  suits  of  clothes,  and 
a  little  huusthold  stuff  of  small  value. 

t  At  Athens  they  reckoned  their  yean  by  Jtrchons, 
•s  the  Romans  did  theirs  by  Consuls.  One  of  the  nine 
Archons,  wlw  all  had  estates  of  the  first  degree,  was 
for  this  purpose  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  rest,  and  his 
•ame  inscribed  iu  the  public  registent. 


son  to  Xeno)  Kilus,  and  the  latter  lived  long 
after,  as  appears  from  the  characlers,  K'hicb 
were  not  in  use  till  after  Euclid's  time,  and 
likewise  from  the  name  of  the  poet  Arcliestra- 
tus,  which  is  not  found  in  any  record  or  author 
during  the  Persian  wars;  whereas  mention  is 
often  made  of  a  poet  of  that  name,  who  brought 
his  pieces  upon  the  stage  in  the  time  of  tlie 
Peloponnesian  war.*  But  this  argument  of 
Panaetius  should  not  be  admitted  without  far 
ther  examination. 

And  as  for  the  Ostracism,  every  man  that 
was  distinguished  by  birth,  reputation,  or  elo- 
quence, was  liable  to  suffer  by  it;  since  it  fell 
even  upon  Damon,  preceptor  to  Pericles,  be- 
cause he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  superior 
parts  and  policy.  Besides,  Idomcneus  tells 
us,  that  Aristides  came  to  be  Jirchon,  not  by 
lot,  but  by  particular  appointment  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  if  he  was  Archon  after  the  battle 
of  PlataBa,t  as  Demetrius  himself  writes,  it  is 
very  probable  that,  after  such  great  actions, 
and  so  much  glory,  his  virtue  might  gain  him 
that  office,  which  others  obtained  by  their 
wealth.  But  it  is  plain  that  Demetrius  la- 
boured to  take  off  the  imputation  of  poverty, 
as  if  it  were  some  great  evil,  not  only  from 
.\ristides,  but  from  Socrates  too;  who,  he  says, 
besides  a  house  of  his  own,  had  seventy  minae{ 
at  interest  in  the  hands  of  Crito. 

Aristides  had  a  particular  friendship  for 
Clisthenes,  who  settled  the  popular  govern- 
ment at  Athens,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants  ;§  yet  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  veneration  for  Lycurgus,  the  Lace- 
dxmonian,  whom  he  considered  as  the  most 
excellent  of  lawgivers:  and  this  led  him  to  be 
a  favourer  of  aristocracy,  in  which  he  was 
always  opposed  by  Themistocles,  who  listed 
in  the  party  of  the  commons.  Some,  indeed, 
say,  that,  being  brought  up  together  from  their 
infancy,  when  boys,  they  were  always  at  va- 
riance, not  only  in  serious  matters,  but  in 
their  very  sports  and  diversions:  and  their  tem- 
pers were  discovered  from  the  first  by  that  op- 
position. The  one  was  insinuating,  daring, 
and  artful ;  variable,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
petuous in  his  pursuits:  the  ciner  was  solid 
and  steady,  inflexibly  just,  incapable  of  using 
any  falsehood,  flattery,  or  deceit,  even  at  play. 

*  It  is  very  possible  for  a  poet,  in  his  own  life  time, 
to  have  his  plays  acted  in  the  Pelo{>onnesiau  war, and  in 
the  Persian  loo.  And,  therefore,  the  inscription  nhicb 
Plutarch  mentions  might  belong  to  our  Aristides. 

f  But  Demetrius  was  mistaken;  for  Aristides  was 
never  Archon  alter  the  batlJe  of  Plataea,  which  wai 
fought  in  the  second  year  of  llie  seventy-fifth  Olyra- 
piad.  In  the  list  of  Archons,  the  name  of  Aristides  is 
found  in  the  fourth  of  tlie  seventy-second  Olympiad,  a 
year  or  two  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  in  the 
second  year  of  the  seventy-fourth  Olympiad,  four  years 
before  the  battle  of  Platxea. 

\  But  Socrates  himself  declares,  in  his  apology  to  his 
judges,  that,  considering  liis  |xjverty,  they  could  not 
in  reason  fine  him  more  than  one  Mnia. 

^  These  tyrants  were  the  Pisistratidac,  rho  WCM 
driveo  out  about  tlie  sixty -sixth  OlyiDpiad. 
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Birt  Aristo  of  Chios*  writes,  that  their  enmity, 
which  afterwards  came  to  such  a  height,  took 
its  rise  from  love. 


Themistocles,  who  was  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, gained  many  friends,  and  became  re- 
spectable in  the  strength  of  his  popularity. 
Thus  when  he  was  told,  that  "he  would  govern 
the  Athenians  extremely  well,  if  he  would  but 
do  it  without  respect  of  persons,"  he  said, 
"May  I  never  sit  on  a  tribunal  where  my 
friends  shall  not  find  more  favour  from  me 
than  strangers." 

Aristides,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  method  of 
his  own  in  conducting  the  administration.  For 
he  would  neither  consent  to  any  injustice  to 
oblige  his  friends,  nor  yet  disoblige  them  by 
denying  all  they  asked:  and  as  he  saw  that 
many,  depending  on  their  interest  and  friends, 
Were  tempted  to  do  unwarrantable  things,  he 
never  endeavoured  after  that  support,  but 
declared,  that  a  good  citizen  should  place  his 
whole  strength  and  security  in  advising  and 
doing  what  is  just  and  right.  Nevertheless,  as 
Themistocles  made  many  rash  and  dangerous 
motions,  and  endeavoured  to  break  his  mea- 
sures in  every  step  of  government,  he  was 
obliged  to  oppose  him  as  much  in  his  turn, 
partly  by  way  of  self-defence,  and  partly  to 
lessen  his  power,  \vhich  daily  increased  through 
the  favour  of  the  people.  For  he  thought  it 
better  that  the  commonwealth  should  miss 
some  advantages,  than  that  Themistocles,  by 
gaining  his  point,  should  come  at  last  to  carry 
all  before  him.  Hence  it  was,  that  one  day 
when  Themistocles  proposed  something  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  Aristides  opposed  it 
strenuously,  and  with  success;  but  as  he  went 
out  of  the  assembly,  he  could  not  forbear  say- 
mg,  "  The  affairs  of  the  Athenians  cannot 
prosper,  except  they  throw  Themistocles  and 
myself  into  the  barathrum.'t  Another  time, 
when  he  intended  to  propose  a  decree  to  tlie 
people,  he  found  it  strongly  disputed  in  the 
council,  but  at  last  he  prevailed:  perceiving 
its  inconveniences,  however,  by  the  preceding 
debates,  he  put  a  stop  to  it,  just  as  the  pre- 
sident was  going  to  put  it  to  the  question,  in 
order  to  its  being  confirmed  by  the  people. 
Very  often  he  offered  his  sentiments  by  a  third 
person,  lest,  by  the  opposition  of  Themisto- 
cles to  him,  the  public  good  should  be  ob- 
structed. 

In  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  the  gov- 
ernment, his  firmness  was  wonderful.  Neither 
elated  with  honours,  nor  discomposed  with  ill 
success,  he  went  on  in  a  moderate  and  steady 
manner,  persuaded  that  his  country  had  a 
claim  to  his  services,  without  the  reward 
either  of  honour  or  profit.  Hence  it  was, 
that  when  those  verses  of  ^schylus  concern- 
ing Amphiaraus  were  repeated  on  the  stage, 

To  be,  and  not  to  seem,  is  this  man's  maxim  ; 
His  mind  reposes  on  its  proper  vvisdom, 
And  wants  no  other  praise,; 

*  Dacier  thinks  it  was  rather  Aristo  of  Ceos,  because, 
a«  a  peripatetic,  he  was  more  likely  to  write  treatises 
of  love  than  the  other,  who  was  a  stoic. 

t  The  barathrum  was  a  very  deep  pit,  into  which 
eondemncd  persons  were  thrown  headlong. 

}  These  verses  arc  to  be  fouud  in  the  "  Siege  of 


the  eyes  of  the  people  in  general  were  fixed  oa 
Aristides,  as  the  man  to  whom  this  great  en. 
comium  was  most  applicable.  Indeed,  he  was 
capable  of  resisting  the  suggestions,  not  only 
of  favour  and  affection,  but  of  resentment  and 
enmity  too,  wherever  justice  was  concerned 
For  it  is  said,  that  when  he  was  carrying  on  a 
prosecution  against  his  enemy,  and  after  ho 
had  brought  his  charge,  the  judges  were  going 
to  pass  sentence,  without  hearing  the  person 
accused,  he  rose  up  to  his  assistance,  entreat- 
ing that  he  might  be  heard,  and  havg  the  priv- 
ilege which  the  laws  allowed.  Another  time, 
when  he  himself  sat  judge  between  two  pri- 
vate persons,  and  one  of  them  observed,  "That 
his  adversary  had  done  many  injuries  to  Aris- 
tides." "  Tell  me  not  that,"  said  he,  "  but 
what  injury  he  has  done  to  thee;  for  it  is  thy 
cause  I  am  judging,  not  my  own. 

When  appointed  public  treasurer,  he  made 
it  appear,  that  not  only  those  of  his  time,  but 
the  officers  that  preceded  him,  tiad  appUed  a 
great  deal  of  the  public  money  to  their  own 
use;  and  particularly  Themistocles: 

-For  he  with  all  his  wisdom, 


Could  ne'er  command  his  hands. 
For  this  reason,  when  Aristides  gave  in  hia 
accounts,  Themistocles  raised  a  strong  party 
against  him,  accused  him  of  misapplying  the 
public  money,  and  (according  to  Idomeneus) 
got  him  condemned.  But  the  principal  and 
most  respectable  of  the  citizens,*  incensed  at 
this  treatment  of  Aristides,  interposed  and  pre- 
vailed, not  only  that  he  might  be  excused  the 
fine,  but  chosen  again  chief  treasurer.  He 
now  pretended  that  his  former  proceedings 
were  too  strict,  and  carrying  a  gentler  hand 
over  those  that  acted  under  him,  suffered  them 
to  pilfer  the  public  money,  without  seeming  to 
find  them  out,  or  reckoning  strictly  with  them 
so  that,  fattening  on  the  spoils  of  their  country, 
they  lavished  their  praises  on  Aristides,  and, 
heartily  espousing  his  cause,  begged  of  the 
people  to  continue  him  in  the  same  department. 
But  when  the  Athenians  were  going  to  con- 
firm it  to  him  by  their  suffrages,  he  gave  them 
this  severe  rebuke:  "While  I  managed  your 
finances  with  all  the  fidelity  of  an  honest  man, 
I  was  loaded  with  calumnies;  and  now  when  I 
suffer  them  to  be  a  prey  to  public  robbers,  I 
am  become  a  mighty  good  citizen:  but  I  as- 
sure you,  I  am  more  ashamed  of  the  present 
honour,  than  I  was  of  the  former  disgrace; 
and  it  is  with  indignation  and  concern  that  I 
see  you  esteem  it  more  meritorious  to  oblige  ill 
men,  than  to  take  proper  care  of  the  public 
revenue."  By  thus  speakmg  and  discovering 
their  frauds,  he  silenced  those  that  recom- 
mended him  with  so  much  noise  and  bustle, 
but  at  the  same  time  received  the  truest  and 
most  valuable  praise  from  the  worthiest  of  the 
citizens. 

About  this  time  Datis,  who  was  sent  by 
Darius,  under  the  pretence  of  chastising  the 
Athenians  for  burning  Sardis,  but  in  reality  to 
subdue  all  Greece,  arrived  with  his  fleet  at 

Thebes  by  the  seven  Captains."  They  are  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  genius  and  temper  of  .\mphiaraus,  whicli 
the  courier;  who  brings  an  account  of  the  enemy's  at 
tacks,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  commanders,  givei 
to  Eteocles. 

*  The  court  of  .Areopagus  interposed  in  his  bcl.alC 
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Maiathon,  ard  began  to  ravage  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Among  the  generals  to 
whom  the  Athenians  gave  the  mr.nagement  of 
uiis  war,  MiUtiades  was  first  in  dignity,  and  the 
next  to  him,  in  reputation  and  authority,  was 
Arisiides  In  a  council  of  war  tliat  was  then 
held,  Miltiades  voted  for  giving  the  enemy 
battle,*  and  Aristides  seconding  him,  added 
no  little  weight  to  his  scale.  Tiic  generals 
commanded  by  turns,  each  his  day;  but  when 
it  came  to  .\ristides'3  turn,  he  gave  up  his 
right  to  Miltiades;  thus  shewing  his  colleagues 
that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  follow  the  directions 
of  the  wise,  but  that,  on  tiie  contrary,  it  an- 
swered several  honourable  and  salutary  pur- 
poses. By  this  means,  he  laid  the  spirit  of 
contention,  and  bringing  them  to  agree  in,  and 
follow  the  best  opinion,  he  strengthened  the 
hands  of  Miltiades,  who  now  had  the  absolute 
and  undivided  command;  the  other  generals  no 
longer  insisting  on  their  days,  but  entirely  sub- 
mitting to  his  orders.f 

In  this  battle,  the  main  body  of  the  Athenian 
army  was  pressed  the  hardest,:}  because  there, 
for  a  long  time,  the  barbarians  made  their 
greatest  efforts  against  the  tribes  Leontis  and 
Antiochis;  and  Themistocles  and  Aristides, 
who  belonged  to  those  tribes,  exerting  them- 
selves, at  the  head  of  them,  with  all  the  spirit 
of  emulation,  behaved  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight,  and  driven 
back  to  their  ships.  But  the  Greeks  perceiving 
that  the  barbarians,  instead  of  sailing  to  the 
isles,  to  return  to  Asia,  were  driven  in,  by  the 
wind  and  currents,  towards  Attica,§  and  fear- 
ing that  Athens,  unprovided  for  its  defence, 
might  become  an  easy  prey  to  them,  marclied 
home  with  nine  tribes,  and  used  such  expedi- 
tion, that  they  reached  the  city  in  one  day.|| 

Aristides  was  left  at  Marathon  with  his  own 
tribe,  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  the  spoils;  and 
he  did  not  disappoint  the  public  opinion;  for 
though  there  was  much  gold  and  silver  scatter- 

*  According  to  Herodotus  (1.  ri.  c.  109.),  the  gene- 
tab  vrere  very  much  divided  in  their  opinions  ;  some 
were  for  fWhtinf,  others  not;  Miiliades  observing  this, 
addressed  fiimsi  If  to  Calliniachus  of  .^phiduae,  who  ivas 
Polem^trch,  and  whose  power  was  equal  to  that  of  all 
llie  other  generali.  Callimachus,  whose  voice  wa-s  de- 
cisive, according  to  the  Athenian  laws,  joined  directly 
with  Miltiadts,  and  declared  for  giving  battle  imme- 
diately. Possibly,  Aristides  might  have  some  share  in 
bringing  Callimnchus  to  this  resolution. 

f  Vet  he  would  not  fight  until  his  own  proper  day 
of  command  came  about,  for  fear  that  through  any  la- 
tent sparks  of  jealousy  and  envy,  any  of  the  generals 
ihould  be  led  nut  to  do  their  duty. 

X  The  .Athenians  and  Flatxans  fought  with  such  ob- 
Itioate  valour  on  the  right  and  left,  that  the  uarbari- 
aos  were  forced  to  fly  on  both  sides.  The  Persians 
and  Sacx,  however,  perceiving  that  the  Athenian  cen- 
tre was  weak,  charged  with  such  f  >rce,  that  thty  broke 
through  it :  this,  those  on  the  right  and  lelt  perceived, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  succour  it,  till  they  had  put  to 
flight  both  the  v,  ings  of  the  Persian  army  ;  then  bend- 
ing the  points  vf  the  wings  towards  ihfir  own  centre, 
they  enclosed  the  hitherto  victorious  Persians,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces. 

^  It  was  reiiorled  in  those  times,  that  the  Alcmxnids 
encouraged  the  Persians  to  make  a  second  altemiil,  by 
holding  up,  as  they  approached  the  shore,  a  shield  for 
Kignal.  Huwever,  it  was  the  Persian  fleet  that  endeav- 
oured to  double  the  cape  of  Juniuin,  with  a  view  to 
•urprise  the  city  of  .\thens  before  the  army  could  re- 
t»m.     Ileroiht.  1.  vi.  c.  101,  &c. 

J  From  Marathon  to  Athens  is  about  forty  miles. 


ed  about,  and  rich  garments  and  other  booty 
in  abundance  wei'e  found  in  the  tents  and  shipi 
which  they  had  taken,  yet  he  neither  had  an 
inclination  to  touch  any  thing  himself,  nor  per- 
mitted others  to  do  it.  But,  notwitlisianding 
his  care,  some  enriched  themselves  unknown 
to  him:  among  whom  was  'Callias,  the  torch- 
bearer.*  One  of  the  barbarians  happening  to 
meet  him  in  a  private  place,  and  probably 
taking  him  for  a  king,  on  account  of  his  long 
hair  and  the  fillet  which  he  wore,t  prostrated 
himself  before  him;  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  shewed  him  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
that  was  hid  in  a  well.  But  Callias,  not  less 
cruel  than  unjust,  took  away  the  gold,  and  then 
killed  the  man  that  had  given  him  infomiatioa 
of  it,  lest  he  should  mention  the  thing  to  others. 
Hence,  they  tell  us,  it  was,  that  the  comic 
writers  called  his  family  L.accopluii,  i.  e.  en- 
riched by  the  well,  jesting  upon  the  place  from 
whence  their  founder  drew  his  wealth. 

The  year  following,  Aristides  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  .4rc/)07i,  which  gave  his  name 
to  that  year;  though,  according  to  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean,  he  was  not  archon  till  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  a  little  before  his  death.  But 
in  tlie  public  registers  we  find  not  any  of  the 
name  of  Aristides  in  the  list  of  archons,  after 
Xanthippides,  in  whose  archonship  Mardonius 
was  beaten  at  Plataa;  whereas  his  name  is  on 
record  immediately  after  Phanippus,}  who  was 
archon  the  same  year  that  the  battle  was  gained 
at  Marathon 

Of  all  the  virtues  of  Aristides,  the  people 
were  most  struck  with  his  justice,  because  the 
public  utility  was  the  most  promoted  by  it. 
Thus  he,  though  a  poor  man  and  a  commoner, 
gained  the  royal  and  divine  title  of  the  Just, 
which  kings  and  tyrants  have  never  been  fond 
of.  It  has  been  their  ambition  to  be  styled 
Poliorceti,  takers  of  cities;  Cerauni,  thicnr 
derbolts;  Eleanors,  conquerors.  Nay,  some 
have  chosen  to  be  called  Eagles  and  Vultures, 
preferring  the  fame  of  power  to  that  of  virtue. 
Whereas  the  Deity  himself,  to  whom  they  want 
to  be  compared,  is  distinguished  by  three 
things,  iromortahty,  power,  and  virtue;  and 
of  these,  virtue  is  the  most  excellent  and  di- 
vine. For  space  and  the  elements  are  ever- 
lasting; earthquakes,  lightning,  storms,  and 
torrents,  have  an  amazing  power;  but  as  for 
justice,  nothing  participates  of  that,  without 
reasoning  and  thinking  on  God.  And  whereas 
men  entertain  three  different  sentiments  witii 
respect  to  the  gods,  namely,  admiration,  fear, 
and  esteem,  it  should  seem  that  they  admire 

*  Torch-bearers,  styled  in  Greek  deduchi,  were  per- 
sons dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  admitted 
even  to  the  most  sacred  mysteries.  Pausai.ias  speaks 
of  it  as  a  great  happiness  to  a  woman,  that  she  had 
seen  her  brother,  ncr  husband,  and  her  son,  succes> 
sively  enjoy  this  office. 

f  Both  priests  and  kings  wore  fillets  or  diadems.  It 
is  well  known,  that  in  ancient  times,  those  two  digni- 
ties were  generally  vested  in  the  same  person  ;  and 
such  nations  as  abolished  the  kingly  office,  kept  the 
title  of  king  for  a  iierson  who  ministered  in  the  prin- 
cipal functions  of  the  priesthood. 

{  From  the  registers  il  appears,  that  I'hannipptii 
was  archon  in  the  third  year  of  tlie  seventy-second 
Olympiad.  It  was,  therefore,  in  liiis  year  that  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon  was  fought,  fjur  huuJrvl  and  ninetj^ 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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and  think  tliem  happy  by  reason  of  their  free- 
dom from  death  and  corruption;  that  tliey  fear 
and  dread  them,  because  of  their  power  and 
sovereignty;  and  that  they  love,  honour,  and 
reverence  them  for  their  justice.  Yet,  though 
affected  these  three  different  ways,  they  desire 
only  the  two  first  properties  of  the  Deity :  im- 
mortality, which  our  nature  will  not  admit  of, 
and  power,  wliich  depends  chiefly  upon  fortune; 
while  they  foolishly  neglect  virtue,  the  only 
divine  quality  in  their  power;  not  considering 
that  it  is  justice  alone,  which  makes  the  life  of 
those  that  liourish  most  in  prosperity  and  high 
stations,  heavenly  and  divine,  while  injustice 
renders  it  grovelling  and  brutal. 

Aristides  at  first  was  loved  and  respected  for 
his  surname  of  the  Just,  and  afterwards  envied 
as  much;  the  latter,  chiefly  by  the  management 
of  Themistocles,  who  gave  it  out  among  the 
people,  that  Aristides  had  abolished  the  courts 
of  judicature,  by  drawing  the  arbitration  of  all 
causes  to  himself,  and  so  was  insensibly  gain- 
ing sovereign  power,  though  without  guards 
and  the  other  ensigns  of  it.  The  people,  ele- 
vated with  the  late  victory,  thought  themselves 
capable  of  every  thing,  and  the  highest  respect 
little  enough  for  them.  Uneasy  therefore  at 
finding  that  any  on€  citizen  rose  to  such  extra- 
ordinary honour  and  distinction,  they  assem- 
bled at  Athens  from  all  the  towns  in  Attica, 
and  banished  Aristides  by  the  Ostracism;  dis- 
guising their  envy  of  his  character  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  guarding  against  tyranny. 

For  the  Ostracistn  was  not  a  punishment  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  but  was  very  de- 
cently called  a  humbling  and  lessening  of  some 
excessive  influence  and  power.  In  reality,  it 
was  a  mild  gratification  of  envy;  for  by  this 
means,  whoever  was  offended  at  the  growing 
greatness  of  another,  discharged  his  spleen,  not 
in  any  thing  cruel  or  inhuman,  but  only  in 
■voting  a  ten  years'  banishment.  But  when  it 
once  began  to  fall  upon  mean  and  profligate 
persons,  it  was  for  ever  after  entirely  laid 
aside ;  Hyperbolus  being  the  last  that  was  ex- 
iled by  it. 

The  reason  of  its  turning  upon  such  a  wretch 
was  this.  Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  who  were 
persons  of  the  greatest  interest  in  Athens,  had 
each  his  party;  but  perceiving  that  the  people 
were  going  to  proceed  to  the  Ostracism,  and 
that  one  of  them  was  likely  to  suffer  by  it,  they 
consulted  together,  and  joining  interests,  caused 
it  to  fall  upon  Hyperbolus.  Hereupon  the  peo- 
ple, full  of  indignation  at  finding  this  kind  of 
punishment  dishonoured  and  turned  into  ridi- 
cule, abolished  it  entirely. 

The  Ostracism  (to  give  a  summary  account 
of  it)  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
Every  citizen  took  a  piece  of  a  broken  pot,  or 
a  shell,  on  which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  per- 
son he  wanted  to  have  banished,  and  carried  it 
to  a  part  of  the  market-place  that  was  enclosed 
with  wooden  rails.  The  magistrates  then  count- 
ed the  number  of  the  shells :  and  if  it  amounted 
not  to  six  thousand,  the;  Ostracism  stood  for  no- 
thing: if  it  did,  they  sorted  the  shells,  and  the 
person  whose  name  was  found  on  the  greatest 
number,  was  declared  an  exile  for  ten  years, 
but  with  permission  to  enjoy  his  estate. 

At  the  time  that  Aristides  was  banished, 
when  the  people  were  inscribing  the  names  on 


the  shells,  it  is  reported  that  an  illiteratp 
burgher  came  to  Aristides,  whom  he  took  for 
some  ordinary  person,  and  giving  him  his  shell, 
desired  him  to  write  Aristides  upon  it.  The 
good  man,  surprised  at  the  adventure,  asked 
him,  ''  Whether  Aristides  had  ever  injured 
him."'  "No,"  said  he,  "  nor  do  I  even  knowr 
him;  but  it  vexes  me  to  hear  him  every  where 
called  the  Just.''  Aristides  made  no  answer, 
but  took  the  shell,  and  having  written  his  own 
name  upon  it,  returned  it  to  the  man.  Wheii 
he  quitted  Athens,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to- 
wards heaven,  and  agreeably  to  his  character, 
made  a  prayer,  very  different  from  that  of 
.\chilles;  namely,  "  That  the  people  of  Athens 
might  never  see  the  day,  which  should  force 
them  to  remember  Aristides." 

Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  was  passmg 
through  Thessaly  and  Bccotia,  by  long  marches, 
to  Attica,  the  Athenians  reversed  this  decree, 
and  by  a  public  ordinance  recalled  all  the  ex- 
iles. The  principal  inducement  was  their  fear 
of  Aristides;  for  tliey  were  apprehensive  that 
he  would  join  the  enemy,  corrupt  great  part  of 
the  citizens,  and  draw  them  over  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  barbarians.  But  they  little  knew 
the  man.  Before  this  ordinance  of  theirs,  he 
had  been  exciting  and  encouraging  the  Greeks 
to  defend  their  liberty;  and  after  it,  when 
Themistocles  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Athenian  forces,  he  assisted  him  both 
with  his  person  and  counsel;  not  disdaining  to 
raise  his  v.orst  enemy  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
glory,  for  the  public  good.  For  when  Eury- 
biades,  the  commander-in-chief,  had  resolved 
to  quit  Salamis,*  and  before  he  could  put  his 
purpose  into  execution,  the  enemy's  fleet, 
taking  advantage  of  the  night,  had  surrounded 
the  islands,  and  in  a  manner  blocked  up  the 
straits,  without  any  one  perceiving  that  the  con- 
federates were  so  hemmed  in.  Aristides  sailed 
the  same  night  from  jEgina,  and  passed  with 
the  utmost  danger  through  the  Persian  fleet. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  the  tent  of  Themisto- 
cles, he  desired  to  speak  with  hirn  in  private, 
and  then  addressed  him  in  these  terms.  "  You 
and  I,  Themistocles,  if  we  are  wise,  shall  now 
bid  adieu  to  our  vain  and  childish  disputes,  and 
enter  upon  a  nobler  and  more  salutary  conten- 
tion, striving  which  of  us  shall  contribute  most 
to  the  preservation  of  Greece;  you,  in  doing 
the  duty  of  a  general,  and  I,  in  assisting  you 
with  my  service  and  advice.  I  find  that  you 
alone  have  hit  upon  the  best  measures,  in  ad 
vising  to  come  immediately  to  an  engagement 
in  the  straits.  And  though  the  allies  oppose 
your  design,  the  enemy  promote  it.  For  the 
sea  on  all  sides  is  covered  with  their  ships,  bo 
that  the  Greeks,  whether  they  will  or  not, 
must  come  to  action,  and  acquit  themselves 
like  men,  there  being  no  room  left  for  flight." 

Themistocles  answered,  "I  could  have  wish 
ed,  Aristides,  that  you  had  not  been  before- 
hand with  me  in  this  noble  emulation;  but  I 
will   endeavour   to   outdo   this   happy  begin- 

*  Eurybiades  was  for  standing;  away  for  the  gulf  of 
Coriiitli,  tliat  he  miglil  be  nfar  the  land  army.  But 
Thtmistocles  clearly  saw,  that  iu  the  straits  of  Sala 
mis  they  could  fight  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  so 
vastly  superior  in  nuoibers,  with  much  greater  advan- 
tage ihau  in  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  where  there  was  an 
uyea  sea. 
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•ng  of  yours  by  my  future  actions."  At  the 
aame  time  he  acquainted  him  with  the  strata- 
^m  he  haB  contrived  to  ensnare  the  barbari- 
ans,* and  then  desired  him  to  go  and  maiie  it 
tpponr  to  Euripides,  that  there  could  be  no 
niftty  for  them  without  venturing  a  sea-figiit 
thtre;  for  he  knew  that  Aristides  had  much 
greater  influence  over  him  than  he.  In  the 
council  of  vvar,  assembled  on  this  occasion, 
Cleocritus  the  Corinthian  said  to  Theinistocles, 
■'Your  advice  is  not  agreeable  to  Aristides, 
■ince  he  is  here  present,  and  says  nothing." 
"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Aristides,  "  for  I 
should  not  have  been  silent,  had  not  the  coun- 
sel of  Themistocles  been  the  most  eligible. 
And  I  now  hold  my  peace,  not  out  of  regard 
to  the  man,  but  because  I  approve  his  senti- 
ments." This,  therefore,  was  what  the  Greci- 
an officers  fixed  upon. 

Aristides  then  perceiving  that  the  little 
island  of  Psyttalia,  which  lies  in  the  straits 
over  against  Salamis,  was  full  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  put  on  board  the  small  transports  a 
number  of  the  bravest  and  most  resolute  of  his 
countrymen,  and  made  a  descent  upon  the 
island;  where  he  attacked  the  barbarians  with 
Buch  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces,  ex- 
cept some  of  the  principal  persons  who  were 
made  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  were  three 
Bons  of  Sandauce,  the  king's  sister,  whom  he 
Bent  immediately  to  Themistocles;  and  it  is 
said,  that  by  the  direction  of  Euphrantides  the 
diviner,  in  pursuance  of  some  oracle,  they 
were  all  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  Otnestes.  After 
this,  Aristides  placed  a  strong  guard  round  the 
island,  to  take  notice  of  such  as  were  driver. 
ashore  there,  that  so  noneof  his  friends  might 
perish,  nor  any  of  the  enemy  escape.  For 
about  Psyttalia  the  battle  raged  the  most,t  and 
the  greatest  efforts  were  made,  as  appears 
from  the  trophy  erected  there. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Themistocles,  by 
way  of  sounding  Aristides,  said,  "  That  great 
things  were  already  done,  but  greater  still  re- 
mained; for  they  might  conquer  Asia  in  Eu- 
rope, by  making  all  the  sail  they  could  to  the 
Hellespont,  to  break  down  the  bridge."  But 
Aristides  exclaimed  against  the  proposal,  and 
bade  him  think  no  more  of  it,  but  rather  con- 
sider and  inquire  what  would  be  the  speediest 
method  of  driving  the  Persians  out  of  Greece, 
lest,  finding  himself  shut  up  with  such  immense 
forces,  and  no  way  left  to  escape,  necessity 
might  bring  him  to  fight  with  the  most  despe- 
rate courage.  Hereupon,  Themistocles  sent 
to  Xerxes  the  second  time,  by  the  eunuch  Ar- 
naces,  one  of  the  prisoners,^  to  acquaint  him 
privately,  that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  in- 
clined to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
Hellespont  to  destroy  the  bridge  which  he  had 
left  there;  but  that,  in  order  to  save  his  royal 

*  The  stratagfm  was  to  a«nd  one  to  acquaint  the 
enemy  that  the  Greeks  were  going  to  quit  the  straits 
of  Salamis,  aiid,  therefore,  if  the  Persians  were  desi- 
rous to  crush  them  at  onre,  they  must  fall  upon  them 
immediately  before  they  dispersed. 

j  The  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  in  the  year  be- 
fore Christ  480. 

}  This  eipedient  answered  two  purposes.  By  it  he 
drove  the  king  of  Persia  out  of  Europe  ;  and  in  ap- 
pearance ciuifiTred  an  obligation  upon  him,  which 
might  be  remembered  to  the  advaiitaire  of  Themislo- 
•Icij  when  he  came  to  have  occasion  for  it. 


person,  Themistocles  was  using  his  best  en- 
deavours to  dssuade  them  from  it.  Xerxe*, 
terrified  at  this  news,  made  all  possible  haste 
to  the  Hellespont;  leaving  Mardonius  behind 
him  with  the  land  forces,  consisting  of  three 
himdred  thousand  of  his  best  troops. 

In  the  strength  of  such  an  army  Mardonius 
was  very  formidable;  and  the  fears  of  the 
Greeks  were  heightened  by  his  menacing  let- 
ters, wliich  were  in  this  style:  "At  sea,  in  your 
wooden  towers,  you  have  defeated  landmen, 
unpractised  at  the  oar;  but  there  are  still  the 
wide  jiiains  of  Thessaly  and  the  fields  of  Boeo- 
tia,  w  here  both  horse  and  foot  may  fight  to  the 
best  advantage."  To  the  Athenians  he  wrote 
in  particular,  being  authorized  by  the  king  to 
assure  them  that  their  city  should  be  rebuilt, 
large  sums  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Greece  put  in  their  hands,  if  they 
would  take  no  farther  share  in  the  war.* 

As  soon  as  the  Laceda;monians  had  intelli 
gence  of  these  proposals,  they  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to 
entreat  the  people  to  send  their  wives  and 
children  to  Sparta,!  and  to  accept  from  them 
what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  as 
were  in  years;  for  the  Athenians,  having  lost 
both  their  city  and  their  country,  were  certain- 
ly in  great  distress.  Yet  when  they  had  heard 
what  the  ambassadors  had  to  say,  they_  gave 
them  such  an  answer,  by  the  direction  of  Aris- 
tides, as  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired. 
They  said,  "They  could  easily  forgive  their 
enemies  for  thinking  that  every  thing  was  to 
be  purchased  with  silver  and  gold,  because 
they  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  more  excellent: 
but  they  could  not  help  being  displeased  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  regard  only  their 
present  poverty  and  distress,  and,  forgetful  of 
their  virtue  and  magnanimity,  call  upon  them 
to  fight  for  Greece  for  the  paltry  consideration 
of  a  supply  of  provisions."  Aristides  having 
drawn  up  his  answer  in  the  form  of  a  decree, 
and  called  all  the  ambassadors  to  an  audience 
in  full  assembly,  bade  those  of  Sparta  tell  the 
Lacedaemonians,  That  the  people  of  Athens 
would  7wt  take  all  the  gold  either  above  or 
under  ground  Jbr  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

As  for  those  of  Mardonius,  he  pointed  to  the 
sun,  and  told  them,  "  As  long  as  this  luminary 
shines,  so  long  will  the  Athenians  carry  on  war 
with  the  Persians  for  their  country,  which  has 
been  laid  waste,  and  for  their  temples,  which 
have  been  profaned  and  burned."  He  likewise 
procured  an  order,  that  the  priests  should  sol- 
emnly execrate  all  that  should  dare  to  pro- 
pose an  embassy  to  the  Medes,  or  talk  of 
deserting  the  alliance  of  Greece. 

When  Mardonius  had  entered  Attica  the 
second  time,  the  Athenians  retired  again  to 
Salamis.  And  Aristides,  who  on  that  occa 
sioa  went  ambassador  to  Sparta,  complained 

*  He  made  these  proposals  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Maccdon,  who  delivered  Ihcm  in  a  set  speech. 

t  They  did  not  propose  to  the  Athenians  to  send 
their  wives  and  children  to  Sparta,  hut  only  offered  to 
maintain  them  during  the  war.  They  cbsirved,  that 
the  original  quarrel  was  between  the  Persians  and 
Athenians:  that  the  Athenians  were  always  wont  to 
be  the  foremost  in  the  cause  of  libi  rlv  ;  and  that  there 
ivas  no  r»-asoii  to  believe  the  Per^riaiis  would  obsetr* 
auy  leruu  with  the  people  they  haled. 
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to  the  Lacedemonians  of  their  delay  and  neg- 
lect in  abandoning  Athens  once  more  to  the 
barbarians;  and  pressed  them  to  hasten  to  the 
succour  of  that  part  of  Greece  which  was  not 
yet  fillen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Epho- 
ri  gave  him  the  liearing,*  but  seemed  attentive 
to  nothing  but  mirth  and  diversion,  for  it  was 
tlie  festival  of  Hyacinthus.f  At  night,  how- 
ever, they  selected  five  thousand  Spartans,  with 
orders  to  take  each  seven  helots  with  him,  and 
to  march  before  morning,  unknown  to  the 
Athenians.  When  Aristides  came  to  make  his 
remonstrances  again,  they  smiled  and  told  him, 
"  That  he  did  but  trifle  or  dream,  since  their 
army  was  at  that  time  as  far  as  Orestium,  on 
their  march  against  the  foreigners;"  for  so  the 
Laceda-monians  called  the  barbarians.  Aris- 
tides told  them,  "It  was  not  a  time  to  jest,  or 
to  put  their  stratagems  in  practice  upon  their 
friends,  but  on  their  enemies."  This  is  the 
account  Idomeneus  gives  of  the  matter;  but,  in 
Aristides's  decree,  Cimon,  Xanthippus,  and 
Myronides,  are  said  to  have  gone  upon  the 
embassy,  and  not  Aristides. 

Aristides,  however,  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Athenians  in  the  battle  that  was  ex- 
pected, and  marched  with  eight  thousand  foot 
to  Plataea.  There  Pausanias,  who  was  com- 
mander-in-chirf  of  all  the  confederates,  joined 
him  with  the  Spartans,  and  the  other  Grecian 
troops  arrived  daily  in  great  numbers.  The 
Persian  army,  v.hich  was  encamped  along  the 
river  Asopas,  occupied  an  immense  tract  of 
ground:  and  they  had  fortified  a  spot  ten  fur- 
longs square,  for  their  baggage  and  other 
ihings  of  value. 

In  the  Grecian  army  there  was  a  diviner  of 
Elis,  named  Ti5amenus,i  who  foretold  certain 
victory  to  Pausanias,  anil  the  Greeks  in  gene- 
ral, if  they  did  not  attack  the  enemy,  but  stood 
only  upon  the  defensive.  And  Aristides,  hav- 
ing sent  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  of  the  oracle,  re- 
ceived this  answer:  "  The  Athenians  shall  be 
victorious,  if  they  address  their  prayers  to  Ju- 
piter, to  Juno  of  Cithseron,  to  Pan,  and  to  the 
nymphs  Sphragitides;§  if  they  sacrifice  to  the 
heroes,  Andrbcrates,  Leucon,  Pisander,  De- 
mocrates,  Hypsion,  Actaeon,  and  Polyidius; 
and  if  they  fight  only  in  their  own  country,  on 
the  plain  of  the  Eieusinian  Ceres  and  of  Pro- 
serpine."   This  oracle  perplexed  Aristides  not 

*  They  put  off  their  answer  from  time  to  lime,  until 
they  had  gained  ten  days  ;  in  which  time  they  finished 
the  wail  across  the  Isthmus,  which  secured  them 
against  the  barbarians. 

t  Among  the  Spartans,  the  feast  of  Hyacinth  us  last- 
ed tliree  days.  The  first  and  last  were  days  of  mourn- 
ing for  Hyacinthus's  death,  but  the  second  was  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  celebrated  with  all  manner  of  diversions. 

\  The  oracle  having  promised  Tisamenus  five  great 
victories;  the  Lacecla;munians  were  desirous  of  having 
bim  for  their  diviner,  but  he  demanded  to  be  admitted 
a  citizen  of  Sparta,  which  was  refused  at  first.  How- 
ever upon  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  he  obtained 
that  privilege  both  for  himself  and  his  brother  Hegias. 
This  would  scarcely  have  been  worth  mentioning,  had 
not  nose  two  been  the  only  strangers  that  were  ever 
laade  citizens  of  Sparta. 

^Thf  rynDphsofmountCithseron  were  called  Sphra- 
gitide.",  w  .ich  probably  had  its  name  from  the  silence 
ob«iv<'l  I  ,  it  by  the  per.-ons  who  went  thither  to  be 
kwpirti     iilence  being  described  by  sealing  the  lips. 


a  little.  For  the  heroes  to  whom  he  was  com 
manded  to  sacrifice,  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
PlatEeans,  and  the  cave  of  the  nvMphs  Sphra- 
gitides,  in  one  of  the  summits  of  mount  Cithae- 
ron,  opposite  the  quarter  where  the  sun  sets  in 
the  summer;  and  it  is  said,  m  that  cave  there 
was  formerly  an  oracle,  by  which  many  who 
dwelt  in  those  parts  were  inspired,  and  there* 
fore  called  J\^ympholepti.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  have  the  promise  of  victory  only  on  condi- 
tion of  fighting  in  their  own  country,  on  the 
plain  of  the  Eieusinian  Ceres,  was  calling  the 
Athenians  back  to  Attica,  and  removing  the 
seat  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  Arimnestus,  general  of  the 
PlatEeans,  dreamt  that  Jupiter  the  Presci'ver 
asked  him  "  What  the  Greeks  had  determined 
to  do.'"  .To  which  he  answered,  "To-morrow 
they  will  decamp  and  march  to  Eleusis,  to 
fight  the  barbarians  there,  agreeable  to  the 
oracle."  The  god  replied,  "  they  quite  mis- 
take its  meaning:  for  the  place  intended  by 
the  oracle  is  in  the  environs  of  Platoea;  and  if 
they  seek  for  it,  they  will  find  it."  The  matter 
being  so  clearly  revealed  to  Arimnestus,  as 
soon  as  he  awoke  he  sent  for  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  of  his  countrymen;  and  hav- 
ing advised  with  them,  and  made  the  best  in 
quiry,  he  found  that  near  HusIk,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  CithEron,  there  was  an  ancient  temple 
called  the  temple  of  the  Eieusinian  Ceres  and 
of  Proserpine.  He  immediately  conducted 
Aristides  to  the  place,  which  appeared  to  he 
very  commodious  for  drawing  up  an  army  of 
foot,  that  was  deficient  in  cavalry,  because  the 
bottom  of  mount  Cithaeron  extending  as  far  as 
the  temple,  made  the  extremities  of  the  field 
on  that  side  inaccessible  to  the  horse.  In  that 
place  was  also  the  chapel  of  the  hero  Andro- 
crates,  quite  covered  with  thick  bushes  and 
trees.  And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
fulfil  the  oracle,  and  confirm  the  hopes  of  vie 
tory,  the  Plataeans  resolved,  at  the  motion  ol 
Arimnestus,  to  remove  their  boundaries  be 
tween  their  country  and  Attica,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  Greece,  to  make  a  grant  of  those  lands 
to  the  Athenians,  that,  according  to  the  oracle, 
they  might  fight  in  their  own  territories.  Thig 
generosity  of  the  Platceans  gained  them  so 
much  renown,  that  many  years  after,  when  At 
exander  had  conquered  Asia,  he  ordered  the 
walls  of  Plata;a  to  be  rebuilt,  and  ptoclama 
tion  to  be  made  by  a  herald  at  the  Olympic 
games.  "That  the  king  granted  the  Plataeans 
this  favour,  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  gep- 
erosity,  in  giving  up  their  lands  to  the  Greeks 
in  the  Persian  war,  and  otherwise  behaving 
with  the  greatest  vigour  and  spirit.  " 

When  the  confederates  came  to  have  their 
several  posts  assigned  them,  there  was  a  great 
dispute  between  the  Tegetae  and  the  Athenians: 
the  Tegetae  insisting,  that,  as  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians were  posted  in  the  right  wing,  the  left  b^ 
longed  to  them,  and,  in  support  of  their  claim, 
setting  forth  the  gallant  actions  of  their  ances 
tors.  As  the  Athenians  expressed  great  indig- 
nation at  this,  Aristides  stepped  forward  and 
said,  "  That  time  will  not  permit  us  to  contest 
with  the  Tegetae  the  renown  of  their  ancestors 
and  their  personal  bravery:  but  to  the  Spartawi 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  we  may  say,  tli»", 
the  post  neither  gives  valour  nor  takes  it  a;rav 
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tnd  whatever  ptwt  you  assign  ua,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  do  honour  to  it,  and  take  care  to 
reflect  no  disgrace  upon  our  former  achieve- 
ments. For  we  are  not  come  hither  to  quarrel 
with  our  allies,  but  to  fight  our  enemies;  not 
to  make  encomiumg  upon  our  forefathers,  but 
to  approve  our  own  courage  in  the  cause  of 
Greece.  And  the  battle  will  soon  shew  what 
value  our  country  should  set  on  every  state, 
every  general,  and  pnvate  man."  After  this 
speech,  the  council  of  war  declared  in  favour 
of  the  .\thenians,  and  gave  them  the  command 
of  the  left  wing. 

While  the  fate  of  Greece  was  in  suspense, 
the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  were  in  a  very 
dangerous  posture.  For  those  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies and  fortunes,  being  reduced  by  the  war, 
and  seeing  their  authority  in  the  state  and  their 
distinction  gone  with  their  wealth,  and  others 
rising  to  honours  and  employments,  assembled 
privately  in  a  house  at  Plata;a,  and  conspired 
to  abolish  the  democracy;  and,  if  that  did  not 
succeed,  to  ruin  all  Greece,  and  to  betray  it 
to  the  barbarians.  When  Aristides  got  intel- 
ligence of  the  conspiracy  thus  entered  into  in 
the  camp,  and  found  that  numbers  were  cor- 
rupted, he  was  greatly  alarmed  at  its  happen- 
ing at  such  a  crisis,  and  unresolved  at  first  how 
to  proceed.  At  length  he  determined  neither 
to  leave  the  matter  urinquired  into,  nor  yet  to 
sift  it  thoroughly,  because  he  knew  not  how 
far  the  contagion  had  spread,  and  thought  it 
advisabl"  to  sacrifice  justice,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  public  good,  by  forbearing  to  prosecute 
many  that  were  guilty.  He,  therefore,  caused 
eight  persons  only  to  be  apprehended,  and  of 
those  eight  no  more  than  two,  who  were  most 
guilty,  to  be  proceeded  against;  ^schines 
of  Lampra,  and  Agesias  of  Acharnse:  and 
even  they  made  their  escape  during  the  pros- 
ecution. As  for  the  rest  he  discharged  them: 
and  gave  them,  and  all  that  were  concerned 
in  the  plot,  opportunity  to  recover  their  spir- 
its and  change  their  sentiments,  as  they  might 
imagine  that  nothing  was  made  out  against 
them:  but  he  admonished  them  at  the  same 
time,  "That  the  battle  was  the  great  tribunal, 
where  they  might  clear  themselves  of  the 
charge,  and  shew  they  had  never  followed  any 
counsels  but  such  as  were  just  and  useful  to 
their  country. 

After  this,*  Mardonius  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  Greeks,  ordered  his  cavalry,  in  which  he 
was  strongest  to  skirmish  with  them.  The 
Greeks  were  all  encamped  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Cithffiron,  in  strong  and  stony  places;  except 
the  Megarensians,  who  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand,  were  posted  on  the  plain,  and  by 
tliis  means  suffered  much  by  the  enemy's  horse, 
who  charged  them  on  every  side.  Unable  to 
stand  against  such  superior  numbers,  they 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Pausanias,  for  as- 
sistance.    Pausanias,    hearing    their   request, 


*  The  battle  of  Plalaea  was  fought  in  the  year  before 
Christ  479,  the  year  after  that  of  Salamis.  Herodotus 
was  then  about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  had  his  ac- 
counts from  persons  that  were  present  in  the  battle. 
And  he  informs  us,  that  the  circumstance  here  related 
by  P!ularch,  happened  before  the  Greeks  left  their 
eunp  at  £rythrx,  in  order  to  encamp  round  to  Pla- 
txa,  and  before  the  contest  between  the  Tegetz  and 
the  Athenians.     Lib.  ii.  29,  30,  &c. 
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and  seeing  the  camp  of  the  Megarcnoicr^ 
darkened  with  the  shower  of  darts  and  arrowe, 
and  that  they  were  forced  to  contract  them' 
selves  within  a  narrow  compass,  was  at  a  looj 
what  to  resolve  on;  for  he  knew  that  his  heavy- 
armed  Spartans  were  not  fit  to  act  igainst  ca- 
valry. He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  awakea 
the  emulation  of  the  generals  and  other  offi- 
cers that  were  about  him,  that  they  might 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  voluntarily  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  and  succour  of  the  Mega- 
rensians But  they  all  declined  it,  except 
Aristides,  who  made  an  offer  of  his  Athenians, 
and  gave  immediate  orders  to  Olympiodorus, 
one  of  the  most  active  of  his  officers,  to  ad- 
vance with  his  select  band  of  three  hundred 
men  and  some  archers  intermixed.  They  were 
all  ready  in  a  moment,  and  ran  to  attack  the 
barbarians.  Masistius,  general  of  the  Persian 
horse,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  strength  and 
graceful  mien,  no  sooner  saw  them  advancing, 
than  he  spurred  his  horse  against  them.  The 
Athenians  received  him  with  great  firmness, 
and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued;  for  they  consid- 
ered this  as  a  specimen  of  the  success  of  the 
whole  battle.  At  last  Masistius's  horse  was 
wounded  with  an  arrow,  and  threw  his  rider, 
who  could  not  recover  himself  because  of  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  nor  yet  be  easily  slain 
by  the  Athenians  that  strove  which  should  do 
it  first,  because  not  only  his  body  and  his  head, 
but  his  legs  and  arms,  were  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  brass,  and  iron.  But  the  vizor 
of  his  helmet  leaving  part  of  his  face  open, 
one  of  them  pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  the 
staff  of  his  spear,  and  so  dispatched  him.  The 
Persians  then  left  the  body  and  fled. 

The  importance  of  this  achievement  appear- 
ed to  the  Greeks,  not  by  the  number  of  their 
enemies  lying  dead  upon  the  field,  for  that  was 
but  small,  but  by  the  mourning  of  the  barba 
rians,  who,  in  their  grief  for  Masistius,  cut 
off  their  hair,  and  the  manes  of  their  horses 
and  mules,  and  filled  all  the  plain  with  their 
cries  and  groans,  as  having  lost  the  man  that 
was  nest  to  Mardonius  in  courage  jmd  au- 
thority. 

After  this  engagement  with  the  Persian  cav- 
alry, both  sides  forebore  the  combat  a  long 
time;  for  the  diviners,  from  the  entrails  of  the 
victims,  equally  assured  the  Persians  and  the 
Greeks  of  victory,  if  they  stood  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  threatened  a  total  defeat  to  the 
aggressors.  But  at  length  Mardonius,  seeing 
but  a  few  days'  provision  left,  and  that  the 
Grecian  forces  increased  daily  by  the  arrival 
of  fresh  troops,  grew  uneasy  at  the  delay,  and 
resolved  to  pass  the  Asopus  next  morning  by 
break  of  day,  and  fall  upon  the  Greeks,  whom 
he  hoped  to  find  unprepared.  For  this  pur-. 
pose,  he  gave  his  orders  over  night.  But  at  mid 
night  a  man  on  horseback  softly  approached 
the  Grecian  camp,  and,  addressing  himself  to, 
the  sentinels,  bade  them  call  Aristides  the 
Athenian  general  to  him.  Aristides  came  im- 
mediately, and  the  unknown  person  said,  "I 
am  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  who,  for  the 
friendship  I  bear  to  you,  have  exposed  myself 
to  the  greatest  dangers,  to  prevent  your  fighting 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  surprise.  For 
Mardonius  will  give  you  battle  to-morrow; 
not  that  he  is  induced  to  it  by  any  well-ground- 
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cd  hope  or  prospect  of  success,  but  by  the 
scarcity  of  provisions;  for  the  soothsayers,  by 
their  ominous  sacrifices  and  ill-boding  oracles, 
endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  it;  but  neces- 
sity forces  him  either  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  to 
sit  still,  and  see  his  whole  army  perish  through 
want."  Alexander,  having  thus  opened  him- 
self to  Aristides,  desired  him  to  take  notice 
and  avail  himself  of  the  intelligence,  but  not  to 
communicate  it  to  any  other  person;*  Aristides 
however  thought  it  wrong  to  conceal  it  from 
Pausanias,  who  was  commander-in-chief:  but 
he  promised  not  to  mention  the  thing  to  any 
one  besides,  until  after  the  battle;  and  assured 
nim  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  Greeks  proved 
victorious,  the  whole  army  should  be  acquaint- 
ed with  this  kindness,  and  glorious,  daring  con- 
duct of  Alexander. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  having  dispatched 
this  affair,  returned,  and  Aristides  went  im- 
mediately to  the  tent  of  Pausanias,  and  laid  the 
whole  before  him;  whereupon  the  other  otfi- 
cers  were  sent  for,  and  ordered  to  put  the 
troops  under  arms,  and  have  them  ready  for 
battle.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, Pausanias  informed  Aristides  of  his  de- 
sign to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  army,  by 
removing  the  Athenian!!  from  the  left  wing  to 
the  right,  and  setting  them  to  oppose  the  Per- 
sians: against  whom  tiiey  would  act  with  more 
bravery,  because  they  had  made  proof  of  their 
manner  of  fighting;  and  with  greater  assurance 
of  success,  because  they  had  already  succeeded. 
As  for  the  left  wing,  which  would  have  to  do 
with  those  Greeks  that  had  embraced  the  Me- 
dian interest,  he  intended  to  command  there 
himself.f  The  other  Athenian  otficers  thought 
Pausanias  carried  it  with  a  partial  and  high 
hand,  in  moving  them  up  and  down,  like  so 
many  helots,  at  his  pleasure,  to  face  the  bold- 
est of  the  enemy's  troops,  while  he  left  the  rest 
of  the  confederates  in  their  posts.  But  Aristi- 
des told  them,  they  were  under  a  great  mis- 
take. "You  contended,"  said  he,  "a  few  days 
ago  with  the  Tegetae  for  the  command  of  the 
left  wing,  and  valued  yourselves  upon  the  pre- 
ference; and  now,  when  the  Spartans  volun- 
tarily offer  you  the  right  wing,  which  is  in  ef- 
fect giving  up  to  you  the  command  of  the  whole 
army,  you  are  neither  pleased  with  the  honour, 
nor  sensible  of  the  advantage,  of  not  being 
obliged  to  fight  against  your  countrymen  and 
those  who  have  the  same  origin  with  you,  but 
against  barbarians,  your  natural  enemies." 

These  words  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
Athenians,  that  they  readily  agreed  to  change 
posts  with  the  Spartans,  and  nothing  was  heard 
among  them  but  mutual  exhortations  to  act 
with  bravery.  They  observed,  "That  the  ene- 
my brought  neither  better  arms  nor  bolder 
hearts  than  they  had  at  Marathon,  but  came 
with  the  same  bows,  the  same  embroidered 
vests  and  profusion  of  gold,  the  same  effemi- 
nate bodies,  and  the  same  unmanly  souls.  For 

♦  According  to  Herodotiv^  Alexander  had  excepted 
Pausanias  out  of  this  char^;  of  secrecy;  and  this  is 
most  probable,  because  Pausasias  was  coinmander-in- 
coief. 

t  Herodotus  says  the  contrary;  namely,  that  all  the 
Athenian  officers  were  ambilious  of  that  post,  but  did 
not  think  proper  to  propose  it  for  fear  of  disobliging 
the  Sparlaiis. 


cur  part,  continued  they,  we  have  the  same 
weapons  and  strength  of  body,  together  with 
additional  spirits  from  our  victories;  and  we 
do  not,  like  them,  fight  for  a  tract  of  land  or  a 
single  city,  but  for  the  trophies  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  that  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
not  Miltiades  and  fortune,  may  have  the  glorr 
of  them." 

While  they  were  thus  encouraging  each 
other,  they  hastened  to  their  new  post.  But 
the  Thebans  being  informed  of  it  by  deserters 
sent  and  acquainted  Mardonius,  who,  eithei 
out  of  fear  of  the  Athenians,  or  from  an  am- 
bition to  try  his  strength  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, immediately  moved  the  Persians  to  his 
right  wing,  and  the  Greeks  that  were  of  his 
party  to  the  left,  opposite  to  the  Athenians. 
This  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's 
army  being  known,  Pausanias  made  another 
movement,  and  passed  to  the  right;  which 
Mardonius  perceiving,  returied  to  the  left,  and 
so  still  faced  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thus  the 
day  passed  without  any  action  at  all.  In  the 
evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  v/ar,  in 
which  they  determined  to  decamp,  and  take 
possession  of  a  place  more  commodious  for 
water,  because  thespringsof  their  present  camp 
were  disturbed  and  spoiled  by  the  enemy's  horse. 
When  night  was  come,*  and  the  officers  be- 
^an  to  march  at  the  head  of  their  troops  to  the 
place  marked  out  for  a  new  camp,  the  soldiers 
followed  unwillingly,  and  could  not  without 
great  difficulty  be  kept  together;  for  they  were 
no  sooner  out  of  their  first  entrenchments,  than 
many  of  them  made  off  to  the  city  of  Platsea,  and, 
either  dispersing  there,  or  pitching  their  tenU 
without  any  regard  to  discipline,  were  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  It  happened  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians alone  were  left  behind,  thougl* 
against  their  will.  For  Amompharetus,  an  in 
trepid  man,  who  had  long  been  eager  to  engage, 
and  uneasy  to  see  the  battle  so  often  put  off 
and  delayed,  plainly  called  this  decampment  a 
disgraceful  flight,  and  declared,  "He  would  not 
quit  his  post,  but  remain  there  with  his  troops, 
and  stand  it  out  against  Mardonius."  AJid 
when  Pausanias  represented  to  him,  that  this 
measure  was  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  counsel 
and  determination  of  the  confederates,  he  took 
up  a  large  stone  with  both  his  hands,  and  throw- 
ing it  at  Pausanias's  feet,  said,  "This  is  my  bal 
lot  for  a  battle;  and  I  despise  the  timid  coun 
sels  and  resolves  of  others."  Pausanias  was  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  but  at  last  sent  to  the  Athe 
nians,  who  by  this  time  were  advancing,  and 
desired  them  to  halt  a  little,  that  they  might  aU 
proceed  in  a  body:  at  the  same  time  he  march- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  troops  towards  Plataea, 
hoping  by  that  means  to  draw  Amompharetus 
after  him. 

By  this  time  it  was  day,  and  Mardoniu8,-f 
who   was  not  ignorant  that   the  Greeks  had 

*  On  this  occasion,  Mardonius  did  not  fail  to  msul 
Arlabazus,  reproaching  him  with  his  cowardly  pru 
dence,  and  the  false  notion  he  had  conceived  of  th«, 
Laccdaimonians,  who,  aa  he  pretended,  never  fled  be 
fore  the  enemy. 

t  Having  passed  the  Asopus,  he  came  up  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Tegetas,  who  were  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  army,  to  the  number  of  fiAy-three 
thousand.  Pausanias,  finding  himself  thus  attacked  by 
the  whole  Persian  army,  despatclied  a  messenger  to 
acquaint  the  Athenian!,  who  bid  taken  another  reute 
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quitted  their  camp,  put  his  army  in  order  of 
battle,  and  bore  down  upon  the  Spartans  j  the 
barbarians  setting  up  such  shouts,  and  clank- 
ing their  arms  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  they  ex- 
jiected  to  have  only  the  plundering  of  fugitives, 
and  pot  a  battle.  And,  indeed,  it  was  like  to 
have  been  so.  For  though  Pausanias,  upon 
seeing  this  motion  of  Mardonius,  stopped,  and 
ordered  every  one  to  his  post,  yet,  either  con- 
fused with  his  resentment  against  Amompha- 
retus.  or  with  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Persians, 
lie  forgot  to  give  his  troops  the  word:  and  for 
that  reason  they  neither  engaged  readily,  nor 
in  a  body,  but  continued  scattered  in  small 
parties,  even  afler  the  fight  was  begun. 

Pausanias  in  the  mean  time  oftered sacrifice; 
Dut  seeing  no  auspicious  token,  he  commanded 
the  Lacedxmonians  to  lay  down  their  shields 
at  their  feet,  and  to  stand  still,  and  attend  his 
orders,  without  opposing  the  enemy.  Ai'ter  this 
he  offered  other  sacrifices,  the  Persian  cavalry 
still  advancing.  They  were  now  within  bow- 
shot, and  some  of  the  Spartans  were  wounded: 
among  whom  was  Callicrates,  a  man  that  for 
size  and  beauty  exceeded  the  whole  army. 
This  brave  soldier  being  shot  with  an  arrow, 
and  ready  to  expire,  said,  "He  did  not  lament 
his  death,  because  he  came  out  resolved  to 
shed  his  blood  for  Greece;  but  he  was  sorry 
to  die  without  having  once  drawn  his  sword 
against  the  enemy. 

If  the  terror  of  this  situation  was  great,  the 
steadiness  and  patience  of  the  Spartans  was 
wonderful:  for  they  made  no  defence  against 
the  enemy's  charge,  but  waiting  the  time  of 
Heaven  and  their  general,  suSered  themselves 
to  be  wounded  and  slain  in  their  ranks. 

Some  say,  that,  as  Pausanias  was  sacrificing 
and  praying  at  a  little  distance  from  the  lines, 
certain  Lydians  coming  suddenly  upon  him, 
seized  and  scattered  the  sacred  utensils,  and 
that  Pausanias  and  those  about  him,  having  no 
weapons,  drove  them  away  with  rods  and 
scourges.  And  they  will  have  it  to  be  in  imita- 
tion of  this  assault  of  the  Lydians,  that  they  cel- 
ebrate a  festival  at  Sparta  now,  in  which  boys 
are  scourged  round  the  altar,  and  which  con- 
cludes with  a  march  called  the  Z/ydia/t?Ha?'c/i. 
Pausanias,  extremely  afflicted  at  these  circum- 
stances, while  the  priest  offered  sacrifice  upon 
sacrifice,  turning  towards  thetempie  of  Juno, 
and  with  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  up- 
lifted hands,  prayed  to  that  goddess,  the  pro- 
tectress of  Cithaeron,  and  to  the  other  tutelar 
deities  of  the  Plataeans,  "  That  if  the  fates  had 
not  decreed  that  the  Grecians  should  conquer, 
they  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  sell  their 
lives  dear;  and  shew  the  enemy  by  their  deeds 
that  they  had  brave  men  and  experienced  sol- 
diers to  deal  with." 

The  very  moment  that  Pausanias  was  utter- 
ing this  prayer,  the  tokens  so  much  desired  ap- 
peared in  the  victim,  and  the  diviners  announc- 
ed him  victory.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  the  whole  army  to  come  to  action,  and 

with  the  danger  he  was  in.  The  Athenians  immedi- 
ately pu  themselTcs  on  their  inarch  to  succour  their 
distressed  allies ;  but  were  attacked,  and  to  their  ereat 
regret,  prevented  by  those  Greeks  who  sided  with  the 
Persians.  The  battle  being  thus  fought  in  two  different 
places,  Sit  Spartans  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the 
centre  of  Ote  Persian  army,  and,  aAer  a  most  obttioale 
retiitauce,  put  them  to  fliglit. 


the  Spartan  phalanx  all  at  once  had  the  apt 
pearance  of  some  fierce  animal,  erecting  hia 
bristles,  and  preparing  to  exert  his  strength 
The  barbarians  then  saw  clearly  that  they  had 
to  do  with  men  who  were  ready  to  spill  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood:  and,  therelbre,  cover- 
ing themselves  with  their  targets,  shot  their  »■.- 
rows  against  the  Lacedxmonians.  The  Lace- 
da:monians  moving  forward  in  a  close,  compact 
body,  fell  upon  the  Persians,  and  forcing  their 
targets  from  them,  directed  their  pikes  against 
their  faces  and  breasts,  and  brought  many  of 
them  to  the  ground.  However,  when  they  were 
down,  they  continued  to  give  proofs  of  their 
strength  and  courage;  for  they  laid  hold  on  the 
pikes  with  their  naked  hands  and  broke  them, 
and  then  springing  up,  betook  themselves  to 
their  swords  and  battle-axes,  and  wresting  away 
their  enemies'  shields  and  grapphng  close  with 
them,  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance. 

The  Athenians  all  this  while  stood  still,  ex- 
pecting the  Lacedaemonians;  but  when  the 
noise  of  the  battle  reached  them,  and  an  officer, 
as  we  are  told,  despatched  by  Pausania.s,  gave 
them  an  account  that  the  engagement  was  be- 
gun, they  hastened  to  his  assistance;  and  as 
they  were  crossing  the  plain  towards  the  place 
where  the  noise  was  heard,  the  Greeks  who 
sided  with  the  enemy,  pushed  against  them. 
As  soon  as  Aristides  saw  them,  he  advanced  a 
considerable  way  before  his  troops,  and  calling 
out  to  them  with  all  his  force,  conjured  them 
by  the  gods  of  Greece,  "To  renounce  this  im- 
pious war,  and  not  oppose  the  Athenians  who 
were  running  to  the  succour  of  those  that  were 
now  the  first  to  hazard  their  fives  for  the  safe- 
ty of  Greece."  But  finding  that,  instead  of 
hearkening  to  him,  they  approached  in  a  hos- 
tile manner,  he  quitted  his  design  of  going  to 
assist  the  Lacedajmonians,  and  joined  battle 
with  these  Greeks,  who  were  about  five  thou- 
sand in  number.  But  the  greatest  part  soon 
gave  way  and  retreated,  especially  when  they 
heard  that  the  barbarians  were  put  to  flight. 
The  sharpest  part  of  this  action  is  said  to  have 
been  with  the  Thebans;  among  whom  the  first 
in  quality  and  power,  having  embraced  the 
Median  interest,  by  their  authority  carried  out 
the  common  people  against  their  incUnation. 

The  battle,  thus  divided  into  tivo  parts,  the 
Lacedaemonians  first  broke  and  routed  the  Per- 
sians; and  Mardonius*  himself  was  slain  by  a 
Spartan  named  Arimnestus,t  who  broke  his 
skull  with  a  stone,  as  the  oracle  of  Amphia- 
raus  had  foretold  him.  For  Mardonius  had 
sent  a  Lydian  to  consult  this  oracle,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  Carian  to  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius.J  The  priest  of  Trophonius  answered  the 
Carian  in  his  own  language:  but  the  I>ydian,  as 
he  slept  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus,§  thought 

»  M»donius,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  signalized 
himself^  greatly,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  c'josen 
men,  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy;  but,  rthen 
he  fell,  the  whole  Persian  army  was  easily  routed. 

t  In  some  copies  he  i:i  called  Diamnestui.  Arimnrstut 
was  general  of  the  Plataeans. 

t  The  cave  of  Trophonius  was  n»  \r  the  city  of  La- 
badia  in  Boeotia,  above  Delphi.  Mardonius  had  sent 
to  consult,  not  only  this  oracle,  but  almost  al!  the  other 
oracles  in  the  country,  so  restless  and  uneasy  was  be 
about  the  event  of  the  war. 

^  Amphiaraus,  in  his  lifetime,  had  been  a  great  in- 
terpreter of   dreams  and   therefore,  after  hu  death, 
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lie  saw  a  minister  of  the  god  approach  him, 
who  commanded  him  to  be  gone,  and  upon  his 
refusal,  threw  a  great  stone  at  his  head,  so 
that  he  believed  himself  killed  by  the  blow. 
Such  is  the  account  wc  have  of  that  affair. 

The  barbarians,  flying  before  the  Spartans, 
were  pursijed  to  their  camp  which  they  had 
fortified  with  wooden  walls.  And  soon  after 
the  Athenians  routed  the  Thebans,  killing  three 
nundred  persons  of  the  first  distinction  on  the 
•pot.  Just  as  the  Thebans  began  to  give  way, 
news  was  brought  that  the  barbarians  were 
shut  up  and  besieged  in  their  wooden  fortifi- 
cation; the  Athenians,  therefore,  suffering  the 
Greeks  to  escape,  hastened  to  assist  in  the 
siege;  and  finding  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
unskilled  in  the  storming  of  walls,  made  but 
a  slow  progress,  they  attacked  and  took  the 
camp,*  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
my. For  it  is  said  that  out  of  three  hundred 
.housand  men,  only  forty  thousand  escaped 
with  Artabazusif  whereas  of  those  that  fouglit 
in  the  cause  of  Greece,  no  more  were  slam 
than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  ; 
among  whom  were  fifty-two  Athenians,  all,  ac- 
cording to  Clidemus,  of  the  tribe  of  Aiantis, 
which  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  that  ac- 
tion. And  therefore,  by  order  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  the  Aiantidag  offered  a  yearly  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  to  the  nymphs 
Sphragitides,  having  the  expense  defrayed  out 
of  the  treasury.  The  Lacedaemonians  lost 
ninety-one,  and  the  Tegeta;  sixteen.  But  it  is 
•urprising ;  that  Herodotus  should  say  that  these 
were  the  only  Greeks  that  engaged  the  barba- 
rians, and  that  no  other  were  concerned  in  the 
action.  For  both  the  number  of  the  slain  and 
the  monuments,  shew  that  it  was  the  common 
achievement  of  the  confederates;  and  the  altar 
erected  on  that  occasion  would  not  have  had 
the  following  inscription,  if  only  three  states 
had  engaged,  and  the  rest  sat  still  ■ 

The  Greeks,  their  country  freed,  the  Persians  slain, 
Have  rear'd  this  altar  on  the  glorious  field, 
To  freedom's  patron,  Jove. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  of  Boe- 
dromion  ISeptember}  accordmg  to  the  .\the- 
nian  way  of  reckoning;  but,  according  to  the 
Boeotian  computation,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  month  Panemus.  And  on  that  day  there 
is  still  a  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  at 
Plataja,  and  the  Platteans  sacrifice  to  Jupiter 
the  deliverer,  for  the  victory.  Nor  is  this  dif- 
ference of  days  in  the  Grecian  months  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  even  now,  when  the  science 
of  astronomy  is  so  much  improved,  the  months 
begin  and  end  differently  in  different  places. 

gare  his  oracles  by  dreams:  for  which  purpose,  those 
that  consulted  him  slept  in  his  temple,  on  the  skin  of 
a  ram,  which  they  had  sacrificed  to  him. 

*  The  spoil  was  immense,  consisting  of  vast  sums  of 
money,  of  gold  and  silver  cups,  vessels,  tables,  brace- 
Sits,  rich  beds,  and  all  sorts  of  furniture.  They  gave 
the  tenth  of  all  to  Pausaniai. 

t  Artabazus,  who,  from  Marooui-is's  in^prudent  con- 
duct, had  but  too  well  foreseen  the  misfortune  that 
Defel  him,  after  having  distinguished  himself  in  the 
engagement,  made  a  timely  retreat  with  the  forty 
thousand  men  he  commanded,  arrived  safe  at  Byzan- 
tium, and  from  thence  passed  over  into  Asia.  Beside 
these,  only  three  thousand  men  escaped. — Herodot.  I. 
li.  c.  31-€9. 


This  victory  went  near  to  be  the  ruin  ?i 
Greece.  For  the  Athenians  unwilling  to  allow 
the  Spartans  the  honour  of  the  day,  or  to  con 
sent  that  they  should  erect  the  trophy,  would 
have  referred  it  to  the  decision  of  the  sword, 
had  not  Aristides  taken  great  pains  to  explain 
the  matter  and  pacify  the  other  generals^  par 
ticularly  Leocrates  and  Myronides,  and  per- 
suading them  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Greeks.  A  council  was  called  accordingly, 
in  which  Theogiton  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
"  That  those  two  states  should  give  up  the 
palm  to  a  third,  if  they  desired  to  prevent  a 
civil  war."  Then  Cleocritus,  the  Corinthian, 
rose  up,  and  it  was  expected  he  would  set 
forth  the  pretensions  of  Corinth  to  the  prize  of 
valour,  as  the  city  next  in  dignity  to  Sparta 
and  Athens  ;  but  they  were  most  agreeably 
surprised  when  they  found  that  he  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  Plataeans,  and  proposed,  "That, 
all  disputes  laid  aside,  the  palm  should  be  ad- 
judged to  them,  since  neither  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  could  be  jealous  of  them."  Aris- 
tides was  the  first  to  give  up  the  point  for  the 
Athenians,  and  then  Pausanias  did  the  same 
for  the  I^acedsemonians.* 

The  confederates  thus  reconciled,  eighty 
talents  were  set  apart  for  the  Plataeans,  with 
which  they  built  a  temple,  and  erected  a  statue 
to  Minerva;  adorning  the  temple  with  paint- 
ings, which  to  this  day  retain  their  original 
beauty  and  lustre.  Both  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  erected  trophies  separately;  and 
sending  to  consult  the  oracie  at  Delphi,  about 
the  sacrifice  they  were  to  offer,  they  were  di- 
rected by  Apollo,  "To  build  an  altar  to  Jupi 
ter  the  deliverer,  but  not  to  offer  any  sacrifice 
upon  it  till  they  had  extinguished  all  the  fire  in 
the  country  (because  it  had  been  polluted  by 
the  barbarians,)  and  supplied  themselves  with 
pure  fire  from  the  common  altar  at  Delphi." 
Hereupon  the  Grecian  generals  went  all  over 
the  country,  and  caused  the  fires  to  be  put  out; 
and  Euchirias,  a  Plataean,  undertaking  to  fetch 
fire,  with  all  imaginable  speed,  from  the  altai 
of  the  god,  went  to  Delpni,  sprinkled  and  pu 
rifled  hmiself  there  with  water,  put  a  crown  of 
laurel  on  his  head,  took  fire  from  the  altar, 
and  then  hastened  back  to  Plata:a,  where  he 
arrived  before  sunset,  thus  performing  a  jour 
ney  of  a  thousand  furlongs  in  one  day.  But, 
having  saluted  his  fellow-citizens,  and  delivered 
the  fire,  he  fell  down  on  the  spot  and  presently 
expired.  The  Plataeans  carried  him  to  the  tern 
pie  of  Diana,  surnamed  Eucleia,  and  buried 
him  there,  putting  this  short  inscription  on  hii 
tomb: 

Here  lies  Euchidas,  who  went  to  Delphi,  and  rettLrs«t 
the  same  day. 

As  for  Eucleia,  the  generality  believe  her  to 
be  Diana,  and  call  her  by  that  name:  but  some 
say  she  was  daughter  to  Hercules,  and  Myrto 
the  daughter  of  Menoeceus,  and  sister  of  Pat 
roclus;  and  that  dying  a  virgin,  she  nad  divia* 
honours  paid  her  by  the  Ba;otianti  and  Leo 

*  As  to  individuals,  when  they  came  lo  determin* 
which  had  behaved  with  most  courage,  they  all  gave 
judgment  in  favour  of  Aristodemus,  who  was  the  only 
one  that  had  saved  himself  at  Thermopylae,  and  now 
wiped  ofi"the  blemish  of  his  former  couduct  by  a  glo- 
rious death. 
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crians.  For  in  the  market-place  of  every  city 
of  theirs,  she  has  a  statue  and  an  altar,  where 
persons  of  both  sexes  that  are  betrothed  offer 
■acriiice  before  marriage. 

In  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks 
after  this  victory,  Aristides  proposed  a  decree, 
"  That  deputies  from  all  the  states  of  Greece 
thould  meet  annually  at  Plataea,  to  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter  the  deliverer,  and  that  every  fifth  year 
they  should  celebrate  the  games  of  liberty: 
that  a  general  levy  should  be  made  through 
Greece  of  ten  thousand  foot,  a  thousand  horse, 
and  a  hundred  ships,  for  the  war  against  the 
barbarians:  and  that  the  Platxans  should  be 
exempt,  being  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
god,  to  propitiate  him  in  behalf  of  Greece,  and 
consequently  their  persons  to  be  esteemed  sa- 
cred." 

These  articles  passing  into  a  law,  the  Pla- 
txans  undertook  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  those  that  were  slain  and  buried  in  that 
place,  and  they  continue  it  to  this  day.  The 
ceremony  is  as  follows:  On  the  sixteenth  day 
of  Maimacterion,  [JVbueniier]  which  with  the 
Boeotians  is  the  month  ^lalcomeniiis,  the  pro- 
cession begins  at  break  of  day,  preceded  by  a 
trumpet  which  sounds  the  signal  of  battle. 
Then  follow  several  chariots  full  of  garlands 
and  branches  of  myrtle,  and  next  to  the  char- 
iots is  led  a  black  bull.  Then  come  some 
young  men  that  are  free-bom,  carrying  vessels 
full  of  wine  and  milk,  for  the  libations,  and 
cruets  of  oil  and  perfumed  essences:  no  slave 
being  allowed  to  have  any  share  in  this  cere- 
mony, sacred  to  the  memory  of  men  that  died 
for  liberty.  The  procession  closes  with  the 
Archon  of  Plataea,  who  at  other  times  is  not 
allowed  either  to  touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any 
garments  but  a  white  one;  but  that  day  he  is 
clothed  with  a  purple  robe,  and  girt  with  a 
sword:  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  water-pot, 
taken  out  of  the  public  hall,  he  walks  through 
the  midst  of  the  city  to  the  tombs.  Then  he 
takes  water  in  the  pot  out  of  a  fountain,  and, 
with  his  own  hands,  washes  the  little  pillars  of 
the  monuments,*  and  rubs  them  with  essences. 
After  this  he  kills  the  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood; 
and  having  made  his  supplications  to  the  terres- 
trial Jupiter,t  and  to  Mercury,  he  invites  those 
brave  men  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  to 
the  funeral  banquet,  and  the  streams  of  blood. 
Last  of  al!  he  fills  a  bowl  with  wine,  and  pour- 
ing it  out,  he  says,  "  I  present  this  bowl  to  the 
men  who  died  for  the  liberties  of  Greece." 
Such  is  the  ceremony  still  observed  by  the 
Platsans. 

When  the  Athenians  were  returned  home, 
Aristides,  observing  that  they  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  make  the  government  entirely 
deraocratical,  considered,  on  one  side,  that  the 
people  deserved  some  attention  and  respect,  on 
account  of  their  gallant  behaviour;  and,  on  the 

*  It  appears  from  an  epigram  of  Callimachus,  that 
It  wa«  customary  to  place  little  pillars  upon  the  monu- 
Bentj,  which  the  friends  of  the  deceased  perfumed 
with  essences,  and  crowned  with  flowers. 

t  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  is  Pluto,  who,  as  well  as 
the  celestial,  had  his  Mercury,  or  else  borrowed  the 
messenger  of  the  gods  of  his  brother.  To  be  sure, 
iLere  might  as  well  be  two  Mercuries  as  two  Jupi- 
ters;  but  the  conducting  of  souls  to  the  shades  below, 
u  reckoned  part  of  the  office  of  that  Mercury  who 
waits  upon  the  Jupiter  of  the  tkiet. 


Other,  that  being  elated  with  their  victories,  s 
would  be  difficult  to  force  them  to  depart  from 
their  purpose;  and  therefore  he  caused  a  de- 
cree to  be  made,  that  all  the  citizens  should 
have  a  share  in  the  administration,  and  that  the 
..irchons  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  whole 
body  of  them. 

Themistocles  having  one  day  declared  to  the 
general  assembly  that  he  had  thought  of  an 
expedient  which  was  very  salutary  to  Athens,* 
but  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  he  was  ordered  to 
communicate  it  to  Aristides  only,  and  abide  by 
his  judgment  of  it  Accordingly  he  told  him, 
his  project  was  to  burn  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
confederates;  by  which  means  the  Athenians 
would  beraised  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece. 
Aristides  then  returned  to  the  assembly,  and 
acquainted  the  Athenians,  "That  nothing  could 
be  more  advantageous  than  the  project  of  The- 
mistocles, nor  any  thing  more  unjust."  And 
upon  his  report  of  the  matter,  they  commanded 
Themistocles  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  it. 
Such  regard  had  that  people  for  justice,  and 
so  much  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Aristides. 

Some  time  after  thisf  he  was  joined  in  com- 
mission with  Cimon,  and  sent  against  the  bar- 
barians; where,  observing  that  Pausanias  and 
the  other  Spartan  generals  behaved  with  ex- 
cessive haughtiness,  he  chose  a  quite  different 
manner,  shewing  much  mildness  ana  conde- 
scension in  his  whole  conversation  and  address, 
and  prevailing  with  Cimon  to  behave  with  equal 
goodness  and  affability  to  the  whole  league. 
Thus  he  insensibly  drew  the  chief  command 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
horses,  or  ships,  but  by  his  gentle  and  obliging 
deportment.  For  the  justice  of  Aristides,  and 
the  candour  of  Cimon,  having  made  the  Athe- 
nians very  agreeable  to  the  confederates,  their 
regard  was  increased  by  the  contrast  they  found 
in  Pausanias's  avarice  and  severity  of  manners. 
For  he  never  spoke  to  the  officers  of  the  allies 
but  with  sharpness  and  anger,  and  he  ordered 
many  of  their  men  to  be  flogged,  or  to  stand 
all  day  with  an  iron  anchor  on  their  shoulders. 
He  would  not  suSier  any  of  them  to  provide 
themselves  with  forage,  or  straw  to  lie  on,  or 
to  go  to  the  springs  for  water,  before  the  Spar- 
tans were  supplied;  but  placed  his  servants 
there  with  rods,  to  drive  away  those  that 
should  attempt  it.  And  when  Aristides  was 
going  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  it,  he  knit 
his  brows,  and,  telling  him,  "  He  was  not  at 
leisure,"  refused  to  hear  him. 

From  that  time  the  sea-captains  and  land- 
officers  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  those  of 
Chios,  Samos,  and  Lesbos,  pressed  Aristides 
to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  confed- 
erate forces,  and  to  receive  them  into  his 
protection,  since  they  had  long  desired  to  be 
delivered  from  the  Spartan  yoke,  and  to  act 
under  the  orders  of  the  Athenians.  He  an- 
swered, "  That  he  saw  the  necessity  and  jus- 
tice of  what  they  proposed,  but  that  the  pro- 
posal ought  first  to  be  confirmed  by  some  act, 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  troops 
to  depart  from  their  resolution."  Hereupon, 
Uliades  of  Samos,  and  Antagoras  of  Chios, 

•  This  was  before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  at  the  time 
when  Xerxes  was  put  to  flight,  and  driven  back  iiito 
Asia. 

I  £i{ht  years  after. 
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conspiring  together,  went  boldly  and  attacked 
Pausanias's  galley  at  the  head  of  the  fleet. 
Pausanias,  upon  this  insolence,  cried  out  in  a 
menacing  tone,  "  He  would  soon  shew  those 
fellows  they  had  not  offered  this  insult  to  his 
ship,  but  to  their  own  countries."  But  they 
told  him,  "  The  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
retire,  and  thank  fortune  for  fighting  for  him 
at  PlatEEa ;  for  that  nothing  but  the  regrfrd  they 
had  for  that  great  action  restrained  the  Greeks 
from  wreaking  their  just  vengeance  on  him." 
The  conclusion  was,  that  they  quitted  the 
Soartan  banners,  and  ranged  themselves  under 
those  of  the  Athenians. 

On  this  occasion,  the  magnanimity  of  the' 
Spartan  people  appeared  with  great  lustre. 
For  as  soon  as  they  perceived  their  generals 
were  spoiled  with  too  much  power,  they  sent 
no  more,  but  voluntarily  gave  up  their  preten- 
sions to  the  chief'command;  choosing  rather 
to  cultivate  in  their  citizens  a  principle  of  mo- 
desty and  tenaciousness  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  their  country,  than  to  possess  the  sov- 
ereign command  of  Greece. 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  had  the  com- 
mand, the  Greeks  paid  a  certain  tax  towards 
the  war5  and  now,  being  desirous  that  every 
city  might  be  more  equally  rated,  they  begged 
the  favour  of  the  Athenians  that  Aristides  might 
take  it  upon  him,  and  gave  him  instructions  to 
inspect  their  lands  and  revenues,  in  order  to 
proportion  the  burden  of  each  to  its  ability. 

Aristides,  invested  with  this  authority,  which, 
in  a  manner,  made  him  master  of  all  Greece, 
did  not  abuse  it.  For  though  he  went  out  poor, 
he  returned  poorer,  having  settled  the  quotas 
of  the  several  states,  not  only  justly  and  dis- 
interestedly, but  with  so  much  tenderness  and 
humanity,  that  his  assessment  was  agreeable 
-nd  convenient  to  all.  And  as  the  ancients 
praised  the  times  of  Saturn,  so  the  allies  of 
Athens  blessed  the  settlements  of  Aristides, 
callingit  the  happy  fortune  of  Greece :  a  com- 
pliment which  soon  after  appeared  still  more 
just,  when  this  taxation  was  twice  or  three 
times  as  high.  For  that  of  Aristides  amounted 
only  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents;  and 
Pericles  increased  it  almost  one  third:  for 
Thucydides  writes,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  Athenians  received  from  their  allies 
six  hundred  talents;  and  after  the  death  of 
Pericles,  those  that  had  the  administration  in 
their  hands  raised  it  by  little  and  little  to  the 
sum  of  thirteen  hundred  talents.  Not  that  the 
■war  grew  more  expensive,  either  by  its  length 
or  want  of  success,  but  because  they  had  ac- 
customed the  people  to  receive  distributions  of 
money  for  the  public  spectacles  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  had  made  them  fond  of  erecting 
magnificent  statues  and  temples. 

The  great  and  illustrious  character  which 
Aristides  acquired  by  the  equity  of  this  taxa- 
tion, piqued  Themistocles;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  into 
ridicule,  by  saying,  "It  was  not  the  praise  of  a 
man,  but  of  a  money-chest,  to  keep  treasure 
without  diminution."  By  this  he  took  but  a 
feeble  revenge  for  the  freedom  of  Aristides. 
For  one  day  Themistocles  happening  to  say, 
"  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  principal  ex- 
cellence of  a  general  to  know  and  foresee  the 
designs  of  the  enemy;"  Aristides  answered, 


"That  is  indeed  a  necessary  qualification;  but 
there  is  another  very  excellent  one,  and  highly 
becoming  a  general,  and  that  is,  to  have  clean 
hands." 

When  Aristides  had  settled  the  articles  of 
alliance,  he  called  upon  fhe  confederates  to 
confirm  them  with  an  oath;  which  he  himself 
took  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  uttered  the  execration  on 
those  who  should  break  the  articles,  he  iXrew 
red-hot  pieces  of  iron  into  the  sea.*  However, 
when  the  urgency  of  affairs  afterwards  re- 
quired the  Athenians  to  govern  Greece  with  a 
stricter  hand  than  those  conditions  justified,  he 
advised  them  to  let  the  consequences  of  the 
perjury  rest  with  him,  and  pursue  the  path 
which  expediency  pointed  out.f  Upon  the 
whole,  Theophrastus  says,  that  in  all  his  own 
private  concerns,  and  in  those  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  was  inflexibly  just;  but  in  affairs  of 
state,  he  did  many  things  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case,  to  serve  his  country,  which 
seemed  often  to  have  need  of  the  assistance  of 
injustice.  And  he  relates,  that  when  it  was 
debated  in  council,  whether  the  treasure  de- 
posited at  Delos  should  be  brought  to  Athens, 
as  the  Samians  had  advised,  though  contrary 
to  treaties,  on  its  coming  to  his  turn  to  speak, 
he  said,  "It  was  not  just,  but  it  was  expedient." 

This  must  be  said,  notwithstanding,  that 
though  he  extended  the  dominions  of  Athens 
over  so  many  people,  he  himself  still  continued 
poor,  and  esteemed  his  poverty  no  less  a  glory 
than  all  the  laurels  he  had  won.  The  follow 
ing  is  a  clear  proof  of  it.  Callias  the  torch- 
bearer,  who  was  his  near  relation,  was  pro 
secuted  in  a  capital  cause  by  his  enemies. 
When  they  had  alleged  what  they  had  against 
him,  which  was  nothing  very  flagrant,  they 
launched  out  into  something  foreign  to  their 
own  charge,  and  thus  addressed  the  judges: 
"  You  know  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysima 
chus,  who  is  justly  the  admiration  of  all 
Greece.  When  you  see  with  what  a  garb  he 
appears  in  public,  in  what  manner  do  you 
think  he  must  live  at  home.^  Must  not  he  who 
shivers  here  with  cold  for  want  of  clothing, 
be  almost  famished  there,  and  destitute  of  all 
necessaries?  yet  this  is  the  man,  whom  Cal- 
lias, his  cousin-german,  and  the  richest  man  m 
Athens,  absolutely  neglects,  and  leaves,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  in  such  wretchedness; 
though  he  has  often  made  use  of  him,  and 
availed  himself  of  his  interest  with  you." 
Callias  perceiving  that  this  point  affected  and 
exasperated  his  judges  more  than  any  thing 
else,  called  for  Aristides  to  testify  before  the 
court,  that  he  had  many  times  offered  him  con- 
siderable sums,  and  strongly  pressed  him  to 
accept  them,  but  he  had  always  refused  them, 
in  such  terms  as  these :  "  It  better  becomei 

*  As  much  as  to  say,  as  the  fire  in  these  pieces  of  iron 
is  extinguished  in  a  moment,  so  may  their  Jays  be  ex 
tinct  who  break  this  covenant. 

t  Thus  even  the  just,  the  upright  Aristides  made  4 
distinction  between  his  private  and  political  conscience. 
A  distinction  which  has  no  manner  of  foundation  iq 
truth  or  reason,  and  which  in  the  end  will  be  produc- 
tive of  ruin  rather  than  advantage  ;  as  all  th  ose  nations 
will  find  who  avail  themselves  of  injustice  to  serve  a 
present  occasion.  For  so  much  reputation  is  so  much 
power;  and  states,  as  well  as  priva'e  pcrious,  art  r«. 
speclable  only  iu  llicir  character. 
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Axistides  to  glory  in  his  poverty,  than  Callais 
in  his  riches;  for  we  see  every  day  many  peo- 
ple make  a.  good  a«  well  as  a  bad  use  of  riches, 
but  it  is  hard  to  find  one  that  bears  poverty 
with  a  noble  spirit;  and  they  only  are  ashamed 
of  it,  who  are  poor  against  their  will."  When 
Aristides  had  given  in  his  evidence,  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  court  who  did  not  leave  it 
with  an  inchnation  rather  to  be  poor  with  him, 
than  rich  with  Callais.  This  particular  we 
have  from  -Slschines,  the  disciple  of  Socrates. 
And  Plato,  among  all  that  were  accounted 
great  and  illustrious  men  in  Athens,  judged 
none  but  Aristides  worthy  of  real  esteem.  As 
for  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  they 
filled  the  city  with  magnificent  buildings,  with 
wealth,  and  tho  vaiu  superfluities  of  life;  but 
virtue  was  the  only  object  that  Aristides  had 
in  view  in  tho  whole  course  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

We  have  extraordinary  instances  of  the 
candour  with  which  he  behaved  towards  The- 
mistocles. For  though  he  was  his  constant 
enemy  in  all  affairs  of  government,  and  the 
means  of  his  banishment,  yet  when  Themisto- 
cles was  accused  of  capital  crimes  against  the 
state,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  pay  him  in 
kind,  he  indulged  not  the  least  revenge;  but 
while  Alcmxon,  Cimon,  and  many  others,  were 
accusing  him  and  driving  him  into  exile,  Aris- 
tides alone  neither  did  nor  said  any  thing  to  his 
disadvantage;  for,  as  he  had  not  envied  his 
prosperity,  so  now  he  did  not  rejoice  in  his 
misfortunes. 

As  to  the  death  of  Aristides,  some  say  it 
happened  in  Pontus,  whither  he  had  sailed 
about  some  business  of  th-s  state;  others  say 
he  died  at  Athens,  full  of  days,  honoured  and 
admired  by  his  fellow-citizens:  but  Craterus 
the  Macedonian  gives  us  another  account  of 
the  death  of  this  great  man.  He  tells  us,  that 
after  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  the  in- 
solence of  the  people  gave  encouragement  to  a 
number  of  villainous  informers,  who,  attacking 
the  greatest  and  best  men,  rendered  them  ob- 
noxious to  the  populace,  now  much  elated 
with  prosperity  and  power.  Aristides  himself 
was  not  spared,  but  on  a  charge  brought  against 
him  by  Diophantus  of  Amphitrope,  was  con- 
demned for  taking  a  bribe  of  the  lonians,  at  the 
time  he  levied  the  tax.  He  adds,  that  being 
unable  to  pay  his  fine,  which  was  fifty  mt/ue, 
he  sailed  to  some  part  of  Ionia,  and  there  died. 
But  Craterus  gives  us  no  written  proof  of  this 
assertion,  nor  does  he  allege  any  register  of 
court  or  decree  of  the  people,  though  on  other 
occasions  he  is  full  of  such  proofs,  and  con- 
stantly cites  his  author.  The  other  historians, 
without  exception,  who  have  given  us  accounts 
of  the  unjust  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Athens 
to  their  generals,  among  many  other  instances 
dwell  upon  the  banishment  of  Themistocles, 
the  imprisonment  of  Miltiades,  the  fine  imposed 
BDOU  Pericles,  and  the  death  of  Paches,  who, 


upon  receiving  sentence,  killed  himself  in  the 
judgment-hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  tribunal. 
Nor  do  they  forget  the  banishment  of  Aristides, 
but  they  say  not  one  word  of  his  condemna- 
tion. 

Besides,  his  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Phalereum,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
at  the  public  charge,  because  he  did  not  leave 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 
They  inform  us  too,  that  the  city  provided  for 
the  marriage  of  his  daughters,  and  that  each  of 
them  had  three  thousand  drachmx  to  her 
portion  out  of  the  treasury :  and  to  his  son  Ly- 
simachus  the  people  of  Athens  gave  a  hundred 
minx  of  silver,  and  a  plantation  of  as  many 
acres  of  land,  with  a  pension  of  four  drachmas 
a  day;*  the  whole  being  confirmed  to  him  by  a 
decree  drawn  up  by  Alcibiades.  Callisthenes 
adds,  that  Lysimachus  at  his  death  leaving  a 
daughter  named  Polycrite,  the  people  ordered 
her  the  same  subsistence  with  those  that  had 
conquered  at  the  Olympic  games.  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean,  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  Aris- 
toxenus  the  musician,  and  Aristotle  himself, 
(if  the  treatise  concerning  nobility  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  his  genuine  works,)  relate 
that  Myrto,  a  grand-daughter  of  Aristides,  was 
married  to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  who  had 
another  wife  at  the  same  time,  but  took  her, 
because  she  was  in  extreme  want,  and  remain- 
ed a  widow  on  account  of  her  poverty.  But 
this  is  sufficiently  confuted  by  Pana;tius,  in  his 
fife  of  that  philosopher. 

The  same  Demetrius,  in  his  account  of  So- 
crates, tells  us,  he  remembered  one  Lysima- 
chus, grandson  to  Aristides,  who  plied  con- 
stantly near  the  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  having 
certain  tables  by  which  he  interpreted  dreams 
for  a  livelihood:  and  that  he  himself  procured 
a  decree,  by  which  his  mother  and  his  aunt  had 
three  oboU  a  day  each  allowed  for  their  sub- 
sistance.  He  further  acquaints  us,  that  when 
afterwards  he  undertook  to  reform  the  Athe- 
nian laws,  he  ordered  each  of  those  women  a 
drachma  a  day.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  people  took  so  much  care  of  those 
that  lived  with  him  at  Athens,  when,  having 
heard  that  a  grand-daughter  of  Aristogiton 
lived  in  mean  circumstances  in  Lemnos,  and 
continued  unmarried  by  reason  of  her  poverty, 
they  sent  for  her  to  Athens,  and  married  her 
to  a  man  of  a  considerable  familv,  giving  her 
for  a  portion  an  estate  in  the  borough  of  Po- 
tamos.  That  city,  even  in  our  days,  continues 
to  give  so  many  proofs  of  her  benevolence  and 
humanity,  that  she  is  deservedly  admired  and 
applauded  by  all  the  world. 

*  Though  this  may  seem  no  extraordinary  matter  to 
us,  being  only  about  half-a-crown  of  our  money,  yet  in 
those  days  il  was.  For  an  ambassador  was  allowed 
only  two  drachmae  a  day,  as  appears  from  the  ^car- 
neiises  of  Aristophanes.  The  poet,  indeed,  spealu  of 
one  sent  to  the  king  of  Persia,  at  whose  cc=xt  an  aa 
bassador  was  pretty  aure  U>  be  ettriched. 
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CATO  THE  CENSOR. 


It  is  said  that  Marcus  Cato  was  born  at  Tus- 
culum,  of  which  place  his  family  originally 
was,  and  that  before  he  was  concerned  in  civil 
or  military  affairs,  he  lived  upon  an  estate 
which  his  father  left  him  near  the  country  of 
the  Sabines.  Though  his  ancestors  were  reck- 
oned to  have  been  persons  of  no  note,  yet  Ca- 
to himself  boasts  of  his  father  as  a  brave  man 
and  an  excellent  soldier,  and  assures  us  that 
his  grandfather  Cato  received  several  military 
rewards,  and  that  having  had  five  horses  killed 
under  him,  he  had  the  value  of  them  paid  him 
out  of  the  treasury,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  gallant  behaviour.  As  the  Romans  always 
gave  the  appellation  of  new  men,*^  to  those 
who,  having  no  honours  transmitted  to  them 
from  their  ancestors,  began  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, they  mentioned  Cato  by  the  same  style: 
but  he  used  to  say  he  was  indeed  7iew  with 
respect  to  offices  and  dignities,  but  with  regard 
to  services  and  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  he  was 
very  ancient. 

His  third  name,  at  first,  was  not  Cato,  but 
Priscus.  It  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of 
Cato  on  account  of  his  great  wisdom}  for  the 
Roman's  call  wise  men  Catos.  He  had  red 
hair  and  grey  eyes,  as  this  epigram  ill-naturedly 
enough  declaies: 

With  eyes  so  grey,  and  hair  so  red, 

With  tusks  so  sharp  and  keen, 
Thou'lt  fright  the  shades  when  thou  art  dead, 

And  hell  won't  let  thee  in. 

Inured  to  labour  and  temperance  and  brought 
np,  as  it  were,  in  camps,  he  had  an  excellent 
constitution  with  respect  to  strength  as  well  as 
health.  And  he  considered  eloquence  as  a  val- 
uable contingent,  an  instrument  of  great  things, 
not  only  useful  but  necessary,  for  every  man 
who  does  not  choose  to  live  obscure  and  inac- 
tive; for  which  reason  he  exercised  and  im- 
proved that  talent  in  the  neighbouring  boroughs 
and  villages,  by  undertaking  the  causes  of  such 
as  applied  to  him;  so  that  he  was  soon  allowed 
to  be  an  able  pleader,  and  afterwards  a  good 
orato'. 

From  this  time,  all  that  conversed  with  him 
discovered  in  him  such  a  gravity  of  behaviour, 
such  a  dignity  and  depth  of  sentiment,  as  qual- 
ified him  for  the  greatest  affairs  in  the  most 
respectable  government  in  the  world.  For  he 
was  not  only  so  disinterested  as  to  plead  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  but   it  appeared  that  the 

*  The  jii5  imaginum  was  annexed  to  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  none  had  their  statues  or  pictures  but  such 
as  had  borne  those  offices.  Therefore,  he  who  had  the 
pictures  of  his  ancestors,  was  called  noble,  he  who  had 
only  his  own,  was  called  a  new  man;  and  he  who  had 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  was  called  ignoble.  So 
says  Asconius.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  a  man 
nbo  had  borne  a  great  office,  the  consulate  for  instance, 
was  ignoble  because  he  had  not  his  statue  or  picture  ; 
fur  he  might  not  choose  it.  Cato  himself  did  not  choose 
it :  his  reason,  we  suppose,  was,  because  he  had  none 
of  his  ancestors',  though  he  was  pleased  to  assign  an- 
•ther. 


honour  to  be  gained  in  that  department  was 
not  his  principal  view.  His  ambition  was  mil 
itary  glory;  and  when  yet  but  a  youth,  he  had 
fought  in  so  many  battles  that  his  breast  was 
full  of  scars.  He  himself  tells  us,  he  made  his 
first  campaign  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  when 
Hannibal,  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  was 
laying  Italy  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  In 
battle  he  stood  firm,  had  a  sure  and  executing 
hand,  a  fierce  countenance,  and  spoke  to  hia 
enemy  in  a  threatening  and  dreadful  accent;  for 
he  rightly  judged,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
others,  that  such  a  kind  of  behaviour  often 
strikes  an  adversary  with  greater  terror  than 
the  sword  itself.  He  always  marched  on  foot 
and  carried  his  own  arms,  followed  only  by 
one  servant  who  carried  his  provisions.  And 
it  is  said,  he  never  was  angry  or  found  fault 
with  that  servant,  whatever  he  set  before  him; 
but  when  he  was  at  leisure  from  military  duty, 
would  ease  and  assist  him  in  dressing  it.  All 
the  time  he  was  in  the  army,  he  drank  nothing 
but  water,  except  that  when  almost  burned  up 
with  thirst  he  would  ask  for  a  little  vinegar,  or 
when  he  found  his  strength  and  spirits  exhaust- 
ed he  would  take  a  little  wine. 

Near  his  countryseat  was  a  cottage,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Manius  Curius,*  who 
was  thrice  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Cato  often 
walked  thither,  and  reflecting  on  the  smallness 
of  the  farm  and  the  meanness  of  the  dwelling, 
used  to  think  of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  Denta- 
tus,  who,  though  he  was  the  greatest  man  in 
Rome,  had  subdued  the  most  warlike  nations, 
and  driven  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  cultivated  this 
little  spot  of  ground  with  his  own  hands,  and 
after  three  triumphs  lived  in  this  cottage. 
Here  the  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  found 
him  in  the  chimney-corner  dressing  turnips, 
and  offered  him  a  large  present  of  gold ;  but 
he  absolutely  refused  it,  and  gave  them  this 
answer:  Jl  man  who  can  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  supper  has  no  need  of  gold:  and  I 
think  it  more  glorious  to  conquer  the  owners 
of  it,  than  to  have  it  myself  Full  of  these 
thoughts  Cato  returned  home,  and  taking  a 
view  of  his  own  estate,  his  servants,  and  man 
ner  of  living,  added  to  his  own  labour,  and  re- 
trenched his  unnecessary  expenses. 

When  Fabius  Maximus  took  the  city  of 
Tarentum,  Cato,  who  was  then  very  young,-} 
served  under  him.  Happening  at  that  time 
to  lodge  with  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
named   Nearchus,  he  desired  to    hear   some 

*  Manius  Curius  Dentatus  triumphed  twice  in  hu 
first  consulate,  in  the  four  hundred  and  siity-tliird 
year  of  Rome,  first  over  the  Samnites,  and  afterwards 
over  the  Sabines.  And  eight  years  after  that,  in  his 
third  consulate,  he  triumphed  over  Pyrrhus.  After 
this,  he  led  up  the  less  triumph,  called  Oi'oiion,  for 
his  victory  over  the  Lucanians. 

t  Fabius  Maximus  took  Tarentum  in  his  fifth  con 
sulate,  in  the  year  of  Rome  544.  Cato  was  then  twen 
ty-three  years  old  ;  but  he  had  made  his  first  canipaiga 
under  the  same  Fabius,  five  years  before. 
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of  his  doctrine,  and  learning  from  him  the 
same  maxims  which  Plato  advances,  That 
pleasure  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  evil:  that 
the  gi-eatest  bxirderi  and  calamity  to  the  soul 
is  the  body,  from  which  she  cannot  disengage 
herself,  but  by  such  a  wise  use  of  reason  as 
shall  wean  and  separate  her  from  all  cor- 
poreal passions :  he  became  still  more  atach- 
ed  to  frugality  and  temperance.  Yet  it  is  said 
that  he  learned  Greek  very  late,  and  was  con- 
siderably advanced  in  years  when  he  began  to 
read  the  Grecian  writers,  among  whom  he  im- 
proved his  eloquence,  somewhat  by  Thucy- 
dides,  but  by  Demosthenes  very  greatly.  In- 
deed his  own  writings  are  sufficiently  adorned 
wiih  precepts  and  examples  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  and  among  his  maxims  and  senten- 
ces we  fmd  many  that  are  literally  translated 
from  the  same  originals. 

At  that  time  there  flourished  at  Rome  a  no- 
bleman of  great  power  and  eminence,  called 
Valerius  Flaccus,  whose  penetration  enabled 
him  to  distinguish  a  rising  genius  and  virtuous 
disposition,  and  whose  benevolence  inclined 
him  to  encourage  and  conduct  it  in  the  path  of 
glory.  This  nobleman  had  an  estate  contiguous 
to  Cato's,  where  he  often  heard  his  servants 
speak  of  his  neighbour's  laborious  and  temper- 
ate manner  of  life.  They  told  him  that  he  used 
to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  the  little  towns 
in  tJie  neighbourhood,  and  defend  the  causes  of 
such  as  applied  to  him;  that  from  thence  he 
■would  return  to  his  farm,  where,  in  a  coarse 
frock,  if  it  was  winter,  and  naked,  if  it  was 
summer,  he  would  labour  w^th  his  domestics, 
and  afterwards  sit  down  with  them,  and  eat 
the  same  kind  of  bread,  and  drink  of  the  same 
wine.  They  related  also  many  other  instances 
of  his  condescension  and  moderation,  and  men- 
tioned several  of  his  short  sayings  that  were 
full  of  wit  and  good  sense.  Valerius,  charm- 
ed with  his  character,  sent  him  an  invitation 
to  dinner.  From  that  time,  by  frequent  con- 
versation, he  found  in  him  so  much  sweetness 
of  temper  and  ready  wit,  that  he  considered 
him  as  an  excellent  plant,  which  wanted  only 
cuJiivation,  and  deserved  to  be  removed  to  a 
better  soil.  He  therefore  persuaded  him  to  go 
to  Rome,  and  apply  himself  to  affairs  of  state. 

There  his  pleadings  soon  procured  him 
friends  and  admirers;  the  interest  of  Valerius, 
too,  greatly  assisted  his  rise  to  preferment;  so 
that  he  was  first  made  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  qujsstor.  And  having  gained 
great  reputation  and  honour  in  those  employ- 
ments, he  was  joined  with  Valerius  himself  in 
the  highest  dignities,  being  his  colleague  both 
aa  consul  and  as  censor. 

Among  all  the  ancient  senators,  he  attached 
himself  chiefly  to  Fabius  Maximus,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  great  power  and  honour 
he  had  acquired,  as  for  the  sake  of  his  life  and 
manners,  which  Cato  considered  as  the  best 
model  to  form  himself  upon.  So  that  he  made 
no  scruple  of  differing  with  the  great  Scipio, 
who,  though  at  that  time  but  a  young  man,  yet 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  was  the  per- 
son who  most  opposed  the  power  of  Fabius. 
For  being  sent  qua;stor  with  Scipio  to  the  war 
in  Africa,  and  perceiving  thtit  he  indulged  him- 
self, as  usual,  in  an  unbounded  expense,  and 
lavished  the  public  money  upon  the  troops,  he 


took  the  liberty  to  remonstrate;  observing, 
"That  the  expense  itself  was  not  the  greatest 
evil,  but  the  consequence  of  that  expense,  since 
it  corrupted  the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  sol- 
diery, who  when  they  had  more  money  than 
was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  were  sure 
to  bestow  it  upon  luxury  and  riot."  Scipio 
anuwered,  "he  had  no  need  of  a  very  exact  and 
frugal  treasurer,  because  he  intended  to  spread 
all  his  sails  in  the  ocean  of  war,  and  because 
his  country  expected  from  him  an  account  of 
services  performed,  not  of  money  expended." 
Upon  this  Cato  lefl  Sicily,  and  returned  to 
Rome,  where,  together  with  Fabius,  he  loudly 
complained  to  the  senate  of  "Scipio's  immense 
profusion,  and  of  his  passing  his  time,  like  a 
boy,  in  wrestling-rings  and  theatres,  as  if  he  had 
not  been  sent  out  to  make  war,  but  to  exhibit 
games  and  shows."  In  consequence  of  this, 
tribunes  were  sent  to  examine  into  the  affair, 
with  orders,  if  the  accusation  proved  true,  to 
bring  Scipio  back  to  Rome.  Scipio  represented 
to  them,  "That  success  depended  entirely  upon 
the  greatness  of  the  preparations,"  and  made 
them  sensible,  "That  though  he  spent  his  hours 
of  leisure  in  a  cheerful  manner  with  his  friends, 
his  liberal  way  of  living  had  not  caused  him  to 
neglect  any  great  or  important  business." 
With  this  defence  the  commissioners  were  sat 
isfied,  and  he  set  sail  for  Africa. 

As  for  Cato,  he  continued  to  gain  so  much 
influence  and  authority  by  his  eloquence,  that 
he  was  commonly  called  the  Roman  Demos- 
thenes; but  he  was  still  more  celebrated  for 
his  manner  of  living.  His  excellence  as  a 
speaker  awakened  a  general  emulation  among 
the  youth  to  distinguish  themselves  the  same 
way,  and  to  surpass  each  other:  but  few  were 
willing  to  imitate  him  in  the  ancient  custom 
of  tilling  the  field  with  their  own  hands,  in  eat- 
ing a  dinner  prepared  without  fire,  and  a  spare 
frugal  supper;  few,  like  him,  could  be  satisfied 
with  a  plain  dress  and  a  poor  cottage,  or  think 
it  more  honourable  not  to  want  the  superflui- 
ties of  life,  than  to  possess  them.  For  the 
commonwealth  now  no  longer  retained  its 
primitive  purity  and  integrity,  by  reason  of  the 
vast  extent  of  its  dominions;  the  many  differ- 
ent affairs  under  its  management,  and  the  in- 
finite number  of  people  that  were  subject  to  its 
command,  had  introduced  a  great  variety  of 
customs  and  modes  of  living.  Justly,  there- 
fore, was  Cato  entitled  to  admiration,  when 
the  other  citizens  w-ere  frightened  at  labour, 
and  enervated  by  pleasure,  and  he  alone  was 
unconquered  by  either,  not  only  while  young 
and  ambitious,  but  when  old  and  grey-haired, 
after  his  consulship  and  triumph;  like  a  brave 
wrestler,  who  after  he  has  come  off  conqueror, 
observes  the  common  rules,  and  continues  his 
exercises  to  the  last. 

He  himself  tells  us  that  he  never  wore  a 
garment  that  cost  him  more  than  a  hundred 
drachma,  that  even  when  prmtor  or  consul  he 
drank  the  same  wine  with  his  slaves;  that  a 
dinner  never  cost  him  from  the  market  above 
thirty  uses,  and  that  he  was  thus  frugal  for  the 
sake  of  his  country,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
endure  the  harder  services  in  war.  He  adds, 
that  having  got,  among  some  goods  he  was 
heir  to,  a  piece  of  Babylon  tapestry,  he  sold  it 
immediately  3  that  the  walls  of  his   countrv- 
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houses  were  neither  plastered  nor  white- wash- 
ed; that  he  never  gave  more  for  a  slave  than 
fifteen  hundred  drachmas,  as  not  requiring  in 
his  servants  delicate  shapes  and  fine  faces,  but 
strength  and  ability  to  labour,  that  they  might 
be  fit  to  be  employed  in  his  stables  about  his 
cattle,  or  such  like  business;  and  these  he 
thought  proper  to  sell  again  when  they  grew 
old,*  that  he  might  have  no  useless  persons  to 
maintain.  In  a  word,  he  thought  nothing  cheap 
that  was  superfluous;  that  what  a  man  has  no 
need  of  is  dear  even  at  a  penny;  and  that  it 
it  much  better  to  have  fields  where  the  plough 
goes,  or  cattle  feed,  than  fine  gardens  and 
walks  that  require  much  watering  and  sweeping. 
Some  imputed  these  things  to  a  narrowness 
of  spirit,  while  others  supposed  that  he  betook 
himself  to  this  contracted  manner  of  living,  in 
order  to  correct,  by  his  example,  the  growing 
lu.xury  of  the  age.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
charge  his  using  his  servants  like  so  many 
beasts  of  burden,  and  turning  them  off,  or  sell- 
ing them,  when  grown  old,  to  the  account  of 
a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit,  which  thinks 
that  the  sole  tie  between  man  and  man  is  in- 
terest or  necessity.  But  goodness  moves  in  a 
larger  sphere  than  justice:  the  obligations  of 
law  and  equity  reach  only  to  mankind,  but 
kindness  and  beneficence  should  be  extended 
to  creatures  of  every  species;  and  these  still 
flow  from  the  breast  of  a  well-natured  man,  as 
streams  that  issue  from  the  living  fountain.  A 
good  man  will  take  care  of  his  horses  .and 
dogs,  not  only  while  they  are  young,  but  when 
old  and  past  service.  Thus  the  people  of 
Athens,  when  they  had  finished  the  temple 
called  Hecatompedon,  set  at  liberty  the  beasts 
of  burden  that  had  been  chiefly  employed  in 
that  work,  suffering  them  to  pasture  at  large, 
free  from  any  further  service.  It  is  said,  that 
one  of  these  afterwards  came  of  its  own  ac- 
cord to  work,  and  putting  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  labouring  cattle,  marched  before  them  to 
the  citadel. — This  pleased  the  people,  and  they 
made  a  decree  that  it  should  be  kept  at  the 
public  charge  as  long  as  it  lived.  The  graves 
of  Cimon's  mares,  with  which  he  thrice  con- 
'  quered  at  the  Olympic  games,  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  his  own  tomb.  Many  have  shewn 
particular  marks  of  regard  in  burying  the  dogs 
which  they  have  cherished  and  been  fond  of; 
and  among  the  rest,  Xanthippus  of  old,  whose 
dog  swam  by  the  side  of  his  galley  to  Sala- 
mis,  when  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  aban- 
don their  city,  was  afterwards  buried  by  his 
master  upon  a  promontory,  which,  to  this  day, 
is  called  the  dog's  grave.  We  certainly  ought 
not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or 
household  goods,  which,  when  worn  out  with 
use,  we  throw  away;  and,  were  it  only  to 
learn  benevolence  to  human  kind,  we  should 
be  merciful  to  other  creatures.    For  my  own 

*  Cato  says,  in  express  terms,  "A  masterof  a  family 
«hould  sell  his  old  oien,  and  all  the  horned  cattle  that 
•re  ofa  delicate  frame  ;  all  his  sheep  that  are  not  hardy, 
their  wool,  their  very  pelts ;  he  should  sell  his  old  was- 
ons,  and  hia  old  instruments  of  husbandry  ;  he  should 
•ell  such  of  his  slaves  as  were  old  and  infirm,  and  every 
thine  else  that  is  old  or  useless.  A  master  of  a  family 
(hould  love  to  sell,  not  to  buy."  What  a  fine  contrast 
there  ii  between  the  spirit  of  this  old  stoic,  and  that 
•f  the  libenl-mijided,  the  beneToIent  Plutarch  ! 


part,  I  would  not  sell  even  an  old  ox  that  had 
laboured  for  me;  much  less  would  I  remove^ 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  money,  a  man  grown  old 
in  my  service,  from  his  usual  place  and  diet; 
for  to  him,  poor  man  I  it  would  be  as  bad  aa 
banishment;  since  he  could  be  of  no  more  use 
to  the  buyer  than  he  was  to  the  seller.  But 
Cato,  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in  these  things,  tells 
us,  that,  when  consul,  he  left  his  war-horse  in 
Spain,  to  save  the  public  the  charge  of  his 
freight.  Whether  such  things  as  these  are  in- 
stances of  greatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let 
the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

He  was,  however,  a  man  of  wonderful  tem- 
perance. For,  when  general  of  the  army,  he 
took  no  more  from  the  public,  for  himself  and 
those  about  him,  than  three  Attic  medimni  of 
wheat  a  month;  and  less  than  a  medimniis  and 
a  half  of  barley  for  his  horses.  And  when  he 
was  governor  of  Sardinia,  though  his  prede- 
cessors had  but  the  province  to  a  very  great 
e.tpense  for  pavilions,  bedding  and  apparel, 
and  still  more  by  the  number  of  friends  and 
servants  they  had  about  them,  and  by  the  great 
and  sumptuous  entertainments  they  gave,  he, 
on  the  contrary,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  fru- 
gality. Indeed,  he  put  the  public  to  no  manner 
of  charge.  Instead  of  making  use  of  a  car- 
riage, he  walked  from  one  town  to  another,  at- 
tended only  by  one  officer,  who  carried  his 
robe  and  a  vessel  for  libations.  But  if  in  these 
things  he  appeared  plain  and  easy  to  those  who 
were  under  his  command^  he  preserved  a  grav- 
ity and  severity  in  every  thing  else.  For  he 
was  inexorable  in  whatever  related  to  public 
justice,  and  inflexibly  rigid  in  the  execution 
of  his  orders;  so  that  the  Roman  government 
had  never  before  appeared  to  that  people 
either  so  awful  or  so  amiable.* 

This  contrast  was  found,  not  only  in  his 
manners  but  in  his  style,  which  was  elegant, 
facetious,  and  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time 
grave,  nervous,  and  sententious.  Thus  Plato 
tells  us,  "the  outside  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a 
satyr  and  buffoon,  but  his  soul  was  all  virtue, 
and  from  within  him  came  such  divine  and  pa- 
thetic things  as  pierced  the  heart,  and  drew 
tears  from  the  hearers."  And  as  the  same 
may  justly  be  affirmed  of  Cato,  I  cannot  com- 
prehend their  meaning,  who  compare  his  lan- 
guage to  that  of  Lysias.  I  leave  this,  however, 
to  be  decided  by  those  who  are  more  capable 
than  myself  of  judging  of  the  several  sorts  of 
styles  used  among  the  Romans:  and  being  per 
suaded  that  a  man's  disposition  may  be  discov 
ered  much  better  by  his  speech  than  by  his  looks 
(though  some  are  of  a  different  opinion,)  I  shall 
set  down  some  of  Cato's  remarkable  soyings. 

One  day  when  the  Romans  clamouied  vio- 
lently and  unseasonably  for  a  distribution  of 
corn,  to  dissuade  them  from  it  he  thus  began 
his  address;  It  is  a  difficult  task,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  to  speak  to  the  belly,  because  it  hath 
no  ears.  Another  time,  complaining  of  the 
luxury  of  the  Romans,  he  said.  It  was  a  hard 
matter  to  save  that  city  from  ruin  wltere  a 
Jish  was  sold  for  more  than  an  ox.     On  an- 

*  His  only  amusement  was  to  hear  the  instructions 
of  the  poet  Ennius,  under  whom  he  learned  the  Greek 
sciences.  He  banished  usurers  from  his  province,  and 
reduced  the  interest  upon  loans  almost  to  nothing. 
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otnerocrasion,hesaid,  The  Romanpcojtle  icfrt 
like  sheep,  for  as  those  can  scarce  be  brought 
to  stir  singly,  but  all  in  a  body  readily  Jblloto 
their  leaders,  jttst  sttch are  ye.  The menwhose 
counsel  yon  reotdd  not  take  as  individuals, 
lead  you  tcith  ease  inacrotcd.  Speaking  of 
the  power  of  women,  he  said,  ^ill  men  natural- 
ly govern  the  women,  tee  govern  all  men,  and 
our  tcives  govern  tis .  But  this  might  be  taken 
from  the  Apophthegms  of  Themistocles.  For, 
bis  son  directing  in  most  things  through  his 
mother,  he  said,  The  Athenians,  govern  the 
Greeks,  /  govern  the  Athenians,  you,  v;ije, 
govemme,andyoursongovemsyou:  het  him 
then  use  that  power  with  moderation,  which, 
child  as  he  is,  sets  him  above  all  the  Greeks. 
Another  of  Gate's  sayings  was.  That  the  Ro- 
man people  Jixed  the  value,  not  only  of  the 
several  kiruis  of  colours,  but  qf  the  arts  and 
sciences.  For,  added  he,  as  the  dye7-s  dye  that 
sort  of  purple  which  is  most  agreeable  to  you. 
So  our  youth  only  study  and  strive  to  excel  in 
such  things  as  you  esteem  and  commend. 
Exhorting  the  people  to  virtue,  he  said,  Jfit  is 
by  virtue  and  temperance  that  you  are  become 
great,  change  not  for  the  worst;  but  if  by  in- 
temperance and  vice,  change  for  the  better; 
for  you  are  already  great  enough  by  such 
mea7is  as  these.  Of  such  as  were  perpetually 
Eohciting  for  great  othces.  he  said,  Like  men 
toho  knew  not  their  way,  they  wanted  lictors 
always  to  conduct  them.  He  found  fault  with 
the  people  for  often  choosing  the  same  persons 
consuls;  You  either,  said  he,  think  the  consul- 
ate of  little  worth,  or  that  there  are  but  few 
worthy  of  the  consulate.  Concerning  one  of 
his  enemies  who  led  a  very  profligate  and  infa- 
mous life,  he  said.  His  mother  takes  it  for  a 
curse  and  not  a  prayer,  when  any  one  wish- 
es this  son  may  survive  her.  Pointing  to  a 
man  who  had  sold  a  paternal  estate  near  the 
sea-side,  he  pretended  to  admire  him,  as  one 
that  was  stronger  than  the  sea  itself;  For,  said 
he,  what  the  sea  could  not  have  swallowed 
toithout  difficulty,  this  man  fias  taken  down 
with  all  the  ease  imaginable.  When  king 
Eumenes*  came  to  Rome,  the  senate  received 
him  with  extraordinary  respect,  and  the  great 
men  strove  which  should  do  him  the  most  hon- 
our, but  Cato  visibly  neglected  and  shunned 
him.  Upon  which  somebody  said,  IFhy  do  you 
shun  Eumenes,  who  is  so  good  a  man,  and  so 
great  a  friend  to  the  Romans?  That  may  be, 
answered  Cato,  tut  /  look  upon  a  king  as  a 
creature  that  feeds  upon  human  Jlesh;  and  of 
all  the  kings  that  have  been  so  ynuch  cried  up, 
J  find  not  one  to  be  compared  with  an  Epa- 
minotuias,  a  Pericles,  a  Themistocles :  aJ^Ia- 
nius  Curius,  or  with  Hamilcar,  sumamed 
Barcas.  He  used  to  say,  that  his  etiemies 
hated  him,  because  fie  neglected  his  own  con- 
cerns, and  rose  before  day  to  mirul  those  of 
the  public.  But  that  he  had  rather  his  good 
actions  should  go  unrewarded,  than  his  bad 
ones  unpunished;  and  that  he  pardoned  every 
body-sfaults  sooner  than  fiis  own.  The  Ro- 
mans havmg  sent  three  ambassadors  to  the 
king  of  Bythinia,  of  whom  one  had  the  gout, 
another  had  his  skull  trepanned,  and  the  third 
was  reckoned    little  better  than  a  fool,  Cato 

*  Eumenes  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  Rome  815. 
^ato  was  then  thirty-nine  yean  old. 


smiled,  and  said.  They  had  sent  an  embassy 
which  had  Tieitficr  feet,  head  nor  heart. 
When  Scipio  applied  to  him,  at  the  request  of 
Polybius,  in  behalf  of  the  Achaean  exiles,*  and 
the  matter  was  much  canvassed  in  the  senate, 
some  speaking  for  their  being  restored,  and 
some  against  it,  Cato  rose  up,  and  said,  w3«  if 
we  had  nothing  else  to  do,  we  sit  here  all  day 
debating  whether  a  few  poor  old  Greeks 
should  be  buried  by  our  grave-diggers  or  those 
of  their  otcn  country.  The  senate  then  de- 
creed that  the  exiles  should  return  home;  and 
Polybius,  some  days  after,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure another  meeting  of  that  respectable  body, 
to  restore  those  exiles  to  their  former  honours 
in  Achaia.  Upon  this  affair  he  sounded  Cato, 
who  answered  smiling,  This  was  just  as  if 
Ulysses  should  have  wanted  to  enter  the  Cy 
clop''s  cave  again  for  a  hat  and  a  belt  which 
he  had  left  behind.  It  was  a  saying  of  his, 
That  wise  men  learn  more  from  fools,  than 
fools  from  the  wise;  for  the  wise  avoid  the 
error  of  fools,  while  fools  do  not  prof  t  by  the 
examples  of  the  unse.  Another  of  his  sayings 
was,  That  he  liked  a  young  man  that  blushed, 
more  than  one  that  turned  pale :  and  that  he 
did  not  like  a  soldier  who  moved  his  hands  in 
marching,  and  his  feet  in  fghting,  and  who 
snored  louder  in  bed  than  he  shouted  in  bat- 
tle. Jesting  upon  a  very  fat  man,  he  said,  Of 
what  service  to  his  country  can  such  a  body 
be,  which  is  rwthing  but  belly?  When  an  epi 
cure  desired  to  be  admitted  into  his  friendship, 
he  said,  He  could  not  live  with  a  man  whose 
palate  had  quicker  sensations  than  his  neart. 
He  used  to  say,  TTie  soul  of  a  lover  lived  in 
the  body  of  another:  And  that  in  all  his  life 
he  never  repented  but  qf  three  thiiigs:  the 
first  was,  that  he  had  trusted  a  woman  with 
a  secret,  the  second,  that  he  had  gone  by  sea, 
when  he  might  have  gone  by  land;  and  the 
third,  that  he  had  passed  one  day  without 
having  a  will  by  him.f  To  an  old  debauchee, 
he  said.  Old  age  has  deformities  enough  of 
its  own:  do  not  add  to  it  the  deformity  of 
vice.  A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  the 
character  of  a  poisoner,  proposing  a  bad  law, 
and  taking  great  pains  to  have  it  passed,  Cato 
said  to  him.  Young  man,  I  know  not  which  is 
most  dangerous,  to  driiik  what  you  mix,  or 
to  enact  what  you  propose.  Being  scurriloup 
ly  treated  by  a  man  who  led  a  dissolute  and  in 
famous  life,  he  said.  It  is  upon  very  uneqiud 
terms  that  I  contend  with  you:  for  you  are 
accustomed  to  be  spoken  ill  of,  and  can  speak 
it  with  pleasure ;  but  with  me  it  is  unusual  to 
hear  it,  and  disagreeable  to  speak  it.  Such  was 
the  manner  of  his  repartees  and  short  sayings. 
Being  appointed  consul  along  with  his  friend 
Valerius  Fiaccus,  the  government  of  that  part 
of  Spain  which  the  Romans  call  citerior,  hith 

*  The  Achxaos,  in  the  first  rear  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty-third  Olympiad,  entered  into  measures  for  deliT. 
eriLe  up  their  country  to  the  king  of  Persia;  but,  be- 
ing discovered,  a  thousand  of  them  were  seized,  ana 
compelled  to  live  exiles  in  Italy.  There  they  continued 
seventeen  years;  after  which  about  three  hundred, 
who  were  still  living,  were  restored  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  which  was  particularly  made  in  favour  of  Po 
lybius,  who  was  one  of  the  number. 

t  This  has  been  misunderstood  by  all  the  translators 
who  have  agreed  in  rendering  it,  "  that  he  had  pasted 
one  day  idly." 
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er,  fell  to  his  lot*  VfTiile  he  was  subduing 
some  of  the  nations  there  by  arms,  and  win- 
ning others  by  kindness,  a  great  army  of  bar- 
barians fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  driven  out  in  dishonour.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  sent  to  desire  succours  of  his  neigh- 
bours the  Celtiberians,  who  demanded  two 
hundred  talents  for  that  service.  All  the  offi- 
cers of  his  army  thought  it  intolerable,  that  the 
Romans  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  assist- 
ance of  the  barbarians:  but  Cato  said,  It  is  no 
such  great  hardship;  for  if  we  conquer,  we 
shall  pay  them  at  the  enemy^s  expense;  and 
if  we  are  conquered,  there  will  be  nobody 
either  to  pay,  or  make  the  demand.  He  gain- 
ed the  battle,  and  every  thing  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wish.  Polybius  tells  us,  that 
the  walls  of  all  the  Spanish  towns  on  this  side 
the  river  Bstis  were  razed  by  his  command  in 
one  day,!  notwithstanding  the  towns  were  nu- 
merous, and  their  inhabitants  brave;  Cato  him- 
self says,  he  took  more  cities  than  he  spent 
days  in  Spain:  nor  is  it  a  vain  boast;  for  they 
were  actually  no  fewer  than  four  hundred. 
Though  this  campaign  afforded  the  soldiers 
great  booty,  he  gave  each  of  them  a  pound 
weight  of  silver  besides,  saying  It  was  better 
that  many  of  the  Romans  should  return  with 
silver  in  their  pockets,  than  a  few  with  gold. 
And  for  his  own  part,  he  assures  us,  that  of  all 
that  was  taken  in  the  war,  nothing  came  to 
his  share  but  what  he  eat  and  drank.  J^ot 
that  I  blame,  says  he,  these  that  seek  their 
own  advantage  in  these  things;  but  I  had 
rather  contend  for  valour  with  the  brave, 
than  for  wealth  with  the  rich,  or  inrapa- 
ciousness  with  the  covetous. 

And  he  not  only  kept  himself  clear  of  extor- 
tion, but  all  that  were  immediately  under  his 
direction.  He  had  five  servants  with  him  in 
this  expedition,  one  of  whom  named  Paccus, 
had  purchased  three  boys  that  were  among  the 
prisoners:  but  when  he  knew  that  his  master 
was  informed  of  it,  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts 
of  coming  into  his  presence,  he  hanged  him- 
self. Upon  which  Cato  sold  the  boys,  and  put 
the  money  into  the  public  treasury. 

While  he  was  settUng  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
Scipio  the  Great  who  was  his  enemy,  and 
wanted  to  break  the  course  of  his  success,  and 
have  the  finishing  of  the  war  himself,  managed 
matters  so  as  to  get  himself  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. After  which  he  made  all  possible  haste 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army  from  him. 

*  As  Cato's  troops  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of 
raw  soldiers,  he  took  great  pains  to  discipline  thera, 
considering  that  they  had  to  deal  with  the  Spaniards, 
who,  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans  and  Carthagini- 
ans, had  learned  the  military  art,  and  were  naturally 
brave  and  courageous.  Before  he  came  to  action,  he 
lentaway  his  fleet,  thathi^  soldiers  might  place  all  their 
hopes  in  their  valour.  With  the  same  view,  when  he 
came  near  the  enemy,  he  took  a  compass,  and  posted 
his  army  behmd  them  in  the  plain  ;  so  that  the  Span- 
iards were  between  him  and  his  camp. 

I  As  the  dread  of  his  name  procured  him  great  re- 
ipect  in  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Iberus,  he  wrote 
the  same  day  private  letters  to  the  commanders  of  sev- 
eral fortified  towns,  ordering  them  to  demolish  with- 
out delay  their  fortifications;  and  assuring  them  that 
Be  would  pardon  none  but  such  as  readily  complied 
with  his  orders.  Every  one  of  the  commanders,  be- 
lieving the  orders  to  be  sent  only  to  himself,  immcdi- 
■»ely  beat  dc  wn  their  walls  and  towers.  Liv.  1.  xxxir. 
c.  15. 


But  Cato  hearing  of  his  march,  took  five  com- 
panies of  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse,  as  a 
convoy  to  attend  upon  Scipio,  and  as  he  went 
to  meet  him,  defeated  the  Lacetanians,  and 
took  among  them  six  hundred  Roman  desert- 
ers, whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  And 
upon  Scipio's  expressing  his  displeasure  at  this, 
he  answered  ironically,  Rome  would  be  great 
indeed,  if  men  of  birth  would  not  yield  the 
palm  of  virtue  to  the  commonalty,  and  if 
plebeians,  like  himself,  would  contend  for 
excellence  with  men  of  birth  and  quality. 
Besides,  as  the  senate  had  decreed,  that  noth 
ing  should  be  altered  which  Cato  had  ordered 
and  established,  the  post  which  Scipio  had 
made  so  much  interest  for,  rather  tarnished  his 
own  glory  than  that  of  Cato;  for  he  continued 
inactive  during  that  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cato  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  But  he  did  not  act  afterwards  like 
those  whose  ambition  is  only  for  fame,  and 
not  for  virtue,  and  who  having  reached  the 
highest  honours,  borne  the  office  of  consul,  and 
led  up  triumphs,  withdraw  from  public  busi- 
ness, and  gave  up  the  rest  of  their  days  to  ease 
and  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  like  those  who 
are  just  entered  upon  business,  and  thirst  for 
honour  and  renown,  he  exerted  himself  as  if 
he  was  beginning  his  race  anew,  his  services 
being  always  ready  both  for  his  friends  in  par 
ticular,  and  for  the  citizens  in  general,  either  at 
the  bar,  or  in  the  field.  For  he  went  with  the 
Consul  Tiberius  Sempronius  to  Thrace  and  the 
Danube,*  as  his  lieutenant.  And,  as  a  le- 
gionary Tribune,  he  attended  Manius  Acihus 
Glabrio  into  Greece,  in  the  war  against  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great;  who,  next  to  Hannibal,  was 
the  most  formidable  enemy  the  Romans  ever 
had.  For  having  recovered  almost  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  which  Seleucus  Nicanor 
had  possessed,  and  reduced  many  warlike  na- 
tions of  barbarians,  he  was  so  much  elated  as 
to  think  the  Romans  the  only  match  for  Imn 
in  the  field.  Accordingly  he  crossed  the  sea 
with  a  powerful  army,  colouring  his  design 
with  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  liberty 
to  the  Greeks,  of  which,  however,  they  stood 
in  no  need;  for  being  lately  delivered  by  the 
favour  of  the  Romans  from  the  yoke  of  Philip 
and  the  Macedonians,  they  were  free  already 
and  were  governed  by  their  own  laws. 

At  his  approach,  all  Greece  was  in  grea 
commotion,  and  unresolved  how  to  act;  being 
corrupted  with  the  splendid  hopes  infused  by 
the  orators  whom  Antiochus  had  gained  Aci 
lius,  therefore,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  sev 
eral  states;  Titus  Flaminius  appeased  the  dis- 
turbances, and  kept  most  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  Roman  interest,  without  using  any  violent 
means,  as  I  have  related  in  his  life;  and  Cato 
confirmed  the  people  of  Corinth,  as  well  as 
those  of  Patrae  and  ^gium  in  their  duty.  He 
also  made  a  considerable  stay  at  Athens;  and 
it  is  said,  there  is  still  extant  a  speech  of  his, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  Athenians  in  Greek, 
expressing  his  admiration  of  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  and  his  satisfaction  in  beholding  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  their  city.  But  this 
account  is  not  true,  for  he  spoke  to  them  by  an 


•  The  year  aAer  his  Consulship,  and  the  lecand  y» 
of  the  hundred  and  fortj-sixth  Olvmpiad- 
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jnUrpreter.  Not  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
Greek;  but  chose  to  adhere  to  the  customs  of 
his  country,  and  laugh  at  those  who  admired 
nothing  but  what  was  Greek.  He,  therefore, 
ridiculed  Posthumius  Albanus,  who  had  writ- 
ten a  history  in  that  language,  and  made  an 
apology  for  the  improprieties  of  expression, 
Baying,  He  ought  to  be  pardoned,  if  he  xcrote 
it  by  command  of  the  -imphictyons.  We  are 
assured  that  tlie  Athenians  admired  the  strength 
and  conciseness  of  his  language;  for  what  he 
deUvered  in  few  words,  the  interpreter  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  many  to  explain ;  inso- 
much that  he  left  them  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
expressions  of  the  Greeks  flowed  only  from 
the  lips,  while  those  of  the  Romans  came  from 
the  heart.* 

Antiochus  having  blocked  up  the  narrow 
pass  of  Thcrmopylse  with  his  troops,  and 
added  walls  and  entrenchments  to  the  natural 
fortifications  of  the  place,  sat  down  there  un- 
concerned, thinking  the  war  could  not  touch 
him.  And,  indeed,  the  Romans  despaired  of 
forcing  the  pass.  But  Cato,  recollecting  the 
circuit  the  Persians  had  taken  on  a  like  occa- 
8ion,t  set  out  in  the  night  with  a  proper  de- 
tachment. 

\Vhen  they  had  advanced  a  considerable 
height,  the  guide,  who  was  one  of  the  prison- 
ers, missed  his  way,  and  wandering  about 
among  impracticable  places  and  precipices, 
threw  the  soldiers  into  inexpressible  dread  and 
despair.  Cato  seeing  the  danger,  ordered  his 
forces  to  halt,  while  he,  with  one  Lucius 
Manlius,  who  was  dexterous  in  climbing  the 
steep  mountains,J  went  forward  with  great 
difficulty  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  at  mid- 
night, without  any  moon;  scrambling  among 
wild  olive  trees  and  steep  rocks  that  still  more 
impeded  his  view,  and  added  darkness  to  the 
obscurity.  At  last  they  hit  upon  a  path  which 
seemed  to  lead  down  to  the  enemy's  camp. 
Tnere  they  set  up  marks  upon  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  rocks  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Callidromus;  and  returning  the  same 
way,  took  the  whole  party  with  them;  whom 
they  conducted  by  the  direction  of  the  marks, 
and  so  regained  the  little  path;  wh-ire  they 
made  a  proper  disposition  of  the  troops.  They 
had  marched  but  a  little  farther,  when  the 
path  failed  them,  and  they  saw  nothing  before 
them  but  a  precipice,  which  distressed  them 
still  'nore;  for  they  could  not  yet  perceive  that 
they  were  near  the  enemy. 

The  day  now  began  to  appear,  when  one  of 
them  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  human 
Toices,  and  a  little  after  they  saw  the  Grecian 

*  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  than  this,  that 
ihe  brief  ex|^rc9sion  of  Ihe  Spartans  was  owing  U)  the 
Dative  simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  the  sincerity  of 
Cieir  hearts.  It  was  the  expression  of  nature — Artifi- 
cial and  circumlocutory  expressions,  like  licentious 
paintinzs,  are  the  consequences  of  licentious  life. 

i  In  the  Persian  war,  Leonidas,  with  three  hundred 
Spartans  only,  sustained  the  shock  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylje,  until  the  bar- 
barians, fetching  a  compa-'s  round  the  mountains  b-^ 
b^-ways,  came  upon  him  behind,  and  cut  bis  party  in 
pieces. 

t  The  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Ther- 
mopj\x  are  cumprehended  under  the  name  of  Oeta, 
Uta  the  highest  of  them  is  called  Callidromus,  at  the 
(bot  of  which  is  a  road  sixty  feet  broad.   Liv.  I.  xxzri. 
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camp,  and  the  advanced  guard  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  Cato,  therefore,  made  a  halt,  and 
sent  to  acquaint  the  Firmians  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  with  them  in  private.*  These  were 
troops  whose  fidehty  and  courage  he  had  ex- 
perienced on  the  most  dangerous  occasions 
They  hastened  into  his  presence,  when  he  thus 
addressed  them:  "I  want  to  take  one  of  the 
enemy  alive,  to  learn  of  him  who  they  are  that 
compose  tliis  advance  guard,  and  how  many 
in  number;  and  to  be  informed  what  is  the 
disposition  and  order  of  their  whole  army,  and 
what  preparations  they  have  made  to  receive 
us;  but  the  business  requires  the  speed  and 
impetuosity  of  lions,  who  rush  into  a  herd  of 
timorous  beasts." 

When  Cato  had  done  speaking,  the  Firmians, 
without  further  preparation,  poured  down  tho 
mountain,  surprised  the  advanced  guard,  dis- 
persed them,  took  one  armed  man,  and  brought 
him  to  Cato.  The  prisoner  informed  him,  that 
the  main  body  of  the  array  was  encamped  witn 
the  king  in  the  narrow  pass,  and  that  the  de- 
tachment which  guarded  the  heights  consisted 
of  six  hundred  select  -Etolians.  Cato,  despis- 
ing these  troops,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
small  number,  as  their  negligence,  drew  his 
sword,  and  rushed  upon  them  with  all  the 
alarm  of  voices  and  trumpets.  The  ^to- 
Hans  no  sooner  saw  him  descend  from  the 
mountains,  then  they  fled  to  the  main  body 
and  put  the  whole  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

At  the  same  time  Manius  forced  the  en- 
trenchments of  Antiochus  below,  and  poured 
into  the  pass  with  his  army.  Antiochus  him- 
self being  wounded  in  the  mouth  with  a  stone, 
and  having  some  of  his  teeth  struck  out,  the 
anguish  obliged  him  to  turn  his  horse  and  re- 
tire. After  his  retreat,  no  part  of  his  army 
could  stand  the  shock  of  the  Romans;  and 
though  there  appeared  no  hopes  of  escaping 
by  flight,  by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  the 
road,  the  deep  marshes  on  one  side  and  rocky 
precipices  on  the  other,  yet  they  crowded 
along  through  those  narrow  passages,  and  push- 
ing each  other  down,  perished  miserably,  out 
of  fear  of  being  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

Cato,  who  was  never  sparing  in  his  own 
praises,  and  thought  boasting  a  natural  atten- 
dant on  great  actions,  is  very  pompous  in  his 
account  of  this  exploit.  He  says,  "That 
those  who  saw  him  charging  the  enemy,  rout- 
ing and  pursuing  them,  declared,  that  Cato 
owed  less  to  the  people  of  Rome,  than  the 
people  of  Rome  owed  to  Cato;  and  that  the 
Consul  Manius  himself,  coming  hot  from  the 
fight,  took  him  in  his  arms  as  he  too  came 
panting  from  the  action,  and  embracing  him  a 
long  time,  cried  out,  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
that  neither  he  nor  the  whole  Roman  people 
could  sufficiently  reward  Cato's  merit." 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  Consul 
sent  him  with  an  account  of  it  to  Rome,  that 
he  might  be  the  first  to  carry  the  news  of  his 
own  achievements.  With  a  favourable  wind 
he  sailed  to  Brundusium  ;  from  thence  he 
reached  Tarentum  in  one  day:  and  having 
travelled  four  days  more,  he  arrived  at  Rome 
the  fifth  day  after  he  landed,  and  was  the  first 
that  brought  the  news  of  the  victory.  His  ar 
rival  filled  the  city  with  sacrifices  and  other 
*  Firouum  waj  a  Roman  colony  in  Piceoe. 
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testimonies  of  joy,  and  gave  the  people  so 
high  an  opinion  of  themselves,  that  they  now 
oelieve<i  there  could  be  no  bounds  to  their  em- 
pire or  their  power. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  of  Cato's  ac- 
tions; and,  with  respect  to  civil  affairs,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  the  impeaching  of  offend- 
ers, and  bringing  them  to  justice,  a  thing  that 
well  deserved  his  attention.  For  he  prosecuted 
several,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  others  in 
carrying  on  their  prosecutions.  Thus  he  set 
up  Petilius  against  Scipio  the  Great;  but  secure 
in  the  dignity  of  his  family,  and  his  own  great- 
ness of  mind,  Scipio  treated  the  accusation  w  ith 
the  utmost  contempt.  Cato,  perceiving  he 
would  not  be  capitally  condemned,  dropped  the 
prosecution;  but  with  some  others  who  assisted 
him  in  the  cause,  impeached  his  brother  Lucius 
Scipio,  who  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  which 
his  circumstances  could  not  answer,  so  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  imprisonment;  and  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  and  appealing  to  the 
Tribunes,  ih.^t  he  was  dismissed. 

We  have  also  an  account  of  a  young  man 
who  had  procured  a  verdict  against  an  enemy 
of  his  father  who  was  lately  dead,  and  had  him 
stigmatized.  Cato  met  him  as  he  was  passing 
through  the /brum,  and  taking  him  by  the  haad, 
addressed  him  in  these  words:  "It  is  thus  we 
are  to  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  our  parents, 
not  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  lambs,  but  with 
the  tears  and  condemnation  of  their  enemies." 

Cato,  however,  did  not  escape  these  attacks; 
but  when  in  the  business  of  the  state  he  gave 
the  least  handle,  was  certainly  prosecuted,  and 
sometimes  in  danger  of  being  condemned.  For 
it  is  said  that  near  fifty  impeachments  w'ere 
brought  against  him,  and  the  last,  when  he  was 
eighty-six  years  of  age :  on  which  occasion  he 
made  use  of  that  memorable  expression:  "/if 
is  hard  that  I  who  have  lived  with  men  of 
one  generation,  should  be  obliged  to  make 
my  defence  to  those  of  another  P  Nor  was  this 
the  end  of  his  contests  at  the  bar;  for,  four 
years  after,  at  the  age  of  ninety,*  he  impeached 
Servihus  Galba:  so  that,  like  Nestor,  he  lived 
three  generations,  and,  like  him,  was  always  in 
action.  In  short,  after  having  constantly  op- 
posed Scipio  in  matters  of  government,  he 
lived  until  the  time  of  young  Scipio,  his  adopt- 
ed grandson,  and  son  of  Paulus  iEinilius,  wlio 
conquered  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians. 

Ten  years  after  his  Consulship,  Cato  stood 
for  the  office  of  Censor,  which  was  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  repubUc.  For,  beside  the  other 
power  and  authority  that  attended  this  ofiice, 
it  gave  tlie  magistrate  a  right  of  inquiry  into 
the  lives  and  manners  of  the  citizens.  The 
Komans  did  not  think  it  proper  that  any  one 
should  be  left  to  follow  his  own  inclinations 
without  inspection  or  controul,  either  in  mar- 
nage,  in  the  procreation  of  children,  in    his 

*  Plutarch  here  is  not  consistent  with  himself.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  his  hfe,  he  says  that  Cato  was 
bttt  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  Hannibal's  suc- 
cess in  ItUy  :  and  at  the  conclusion,  he  tells  us  that 
Cato  died  just  at  the  beginning  of  the' third  Punic  war. 
But  Hannibal  came  into  Italy  in  the  year  of  Rome  534; 
tiid  the  third  Punic  war  broke  out  seventy  years  after, 
iu  the  year  of  Rome  604,  According  to  this  eompu- 
ittioD,  Cato  could  not  be  mure  than  eighty-seven  years 
oU  when  he  died ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by 
Cicero 


table,  or  in  the  company  he  kept.  But,  con- 
vinced that  in  these  private  scenes  of  life  a 
man's  real  character  was  much  more  distin> 
guishable  than  in  his  public  and  political  trans- 
actions, they  appointed  two  magistrates,  the 
one  out  of  the  patricians,  and  the  other  out  of 
the  plebeians,  to  inspect,  to  correct,  and  to 
chastise  such  as  they  found  giving  in  to  dissi- 
pation and  licentiousness,  and  deserting  the 
ancient  and  established  manner  of  living. 
These  great  officers  they  called  Censors:  and 
they  had  power  to  deprive  a  Roman  knight 
of  his  horse,  or  to  expel  a  senator  that  led  a 
vicious  and  disorderly  life.  They  likewise  took 
an  estimate  of  each  citizen's  estate,  and  en- 
rolled them  according  to  their  pedigree,  quality, 
and  condition. 

This  office  has  several  other  great  preroga- 
tives annexed  to  it:  and  therefore  when  Cato 
solicited  it,  the  principal  senators  opposed  him. 
The  motive  to  this  opposition  with  some  of  the 
Patricians  was  envy  :  for  they  imagined  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  nobility,  if  persons 
of  a  mean  and  obscure  origin  were  elevated 
to  the  highest  honour  in  the  state;  with  others 
it  was  fear:  for,  conscious  that  their  lives  were 
vicious,  and  that  they  had  departed  from  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  they  dreaded 
the  austerity  of  Cato;  because  they  believed 
he  would  be  stem  and  inexorable  in  his  office- 
Having  consulted  and  prepared  their  measures, 
they  put  up  seven  candidates  in  opposition  to 
Cato:  and  imagined  that  the  people  wanted  to 
be  governed  by  an  easy  hand,  they  soothed 
them  with  hopes  of  a  mild  Censorship.  Cato, 
on  the  contrary,  without  condescending  to  the 
least  flattery  or  complaisance,  in  his  speeches 
from  the  rostrum,  professed  his  resolution  to 
punish  every  instance  of  vice;  and  loudly  de- 
claring that  the  city  wanted  great  reformation, 
conjured  the  people,  if  they  were  wise,  to 
choose,  not  the  mildest,  but  the  severest  phy 
sician.  He  told  them  that  he  was  one  of  that 
character,  and,  among  the  patricians,  Valerius 
Flaccus  was  another;  and  that,  with  him  the 
his  colleague,  and  him  only,  he  could  hope  to 
render  good  service  to  the  commonwealth,  by 
effectually  cutting  off,  like  another  hydra,  the 
spreading  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  times. 
He  added,  that  he  saw  others  pressing  into 
the  Censorship,  in  order  to  exercise  that  office 
in  a  bad  manner,  because  they  were  afraid  of 
such  as  would  discharge  it  faithfully. 

The  Roman  people,  on  this  occasion,  shewed 
themselves  truly  great,  and  worthy  of  the  best 
of  leaders;  for,  far  from  dreading  the  severity 
of  this  inflexible  man,  they  rejected  those 
smoother  candidates  that  seemed  ready  to  con- 
sult their  pleasure  in  every  thing,  and  chose 
Valerius  Flaccus  with  Cato;  attending  to  the 
latter,  not  as  a  man  that  solicited  the  office  of 
Censor,  but  as  one  who,  already  possessed  of  it, 
gave  out  bis  orders  by  virtue  of  his  authority. 

The  first  thing  Cato  did,  was  to  name  his 
friend  and  colleague  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus 
chief  of  the  senate,  and  to  expel  many  others 
the  house;  particularly  Lucius  Quintius,  who 
had  been  Consul  seven  years  before,  and,  what 
was  still  a  greater  honour,  was  brother  to 
Titus  Flaminius,*  who  overthrew  king  Philip 

*  Polybius,  Livy,and  Cicero,  make  th«  (uraainc  of 
this  family  Klamiuiui. 
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lie  expelled  also  Manlius,  another  senator, 
ifhon  the  general  opinion  had  marked  out  for 
Consul,  because  he  had  given  his  wife  a  kiss 
n  the  day-time,  in  the  sight  of  his  daughter. 
''For  his  own  part,"  he  said,  "his  wife  never 
smbrared  him  but  when  it  thundered  dread- 
fully," adding,  by  way  of  joke,  "That  he  was 
happy  when  Jupiter  pleased  to  thunder." 

He  was  censured  as  having  merely  indulged 
his  envy,  when  he  degraded  Lucius,  who  was 
brother  to  Scipio  the  Great,  and  had  been 
honoured  with  a  triumph;  for  he  took  from  him 
his  horse;  and  it  was  believed  that  he  did  it 
to  insult  the  memory  of  Scipio  Africanus.  But 
there  was  another  thing  that  rendered  him 
more  generally  obnoxious,  and  that  was  the 
reformation  he  inlroduced  in  point  of  luxury. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  begin  his  attack 
upon  it  openly,  because  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  was  infected,  and  therefore  he  took  an 
indirect  method.  He  caused  an  estimate  to  be 
taken  of  all  apparel,  carriages,  female  orna- 
ments, furniture,  and  utensils;  and  whatever 
exceeded  fit'teen  hundred  drachmse  in  value, 
he  rated  at  ten  times  as  much,  and  imposed  a 
tax  according  to  that  valuation.  For  every 
thousand  ases  he  made  them  pay  three;  that 
finding  themselves  burdened  with  the  tax, 
while  the  modest  and  frugal,  with  equal  sub- 
stance, paid  much  less  to  the  public,  they 
might  be  induced  to  retrench  their  appearance. 
This  procured  him  many  enemies,  not  only 
among  those  who,  rather  than  part  with  their 
luxury,  submitted  to  the  tax,  but  among  those 
who  lessened  the  expense  of  their  figure,  to 
avoid  it.  For  the  generality  of  mankind  think 
that  prohibition  to  shew  their  wealth  is  the 
same  thing  as  taking  it  away,  and  that  opu- 
lence is  seen  in  the  superfluities,  not  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  And  this  (we  are  told)  was 
what  surprised  Aristo  the  pilosopher;  for  he 
could  not  comprehend  why  those  that  are  pos- 
sessed of  superfluities  should  be  accounted 
happy,  rather  than  such  as  abound  in  what  is 
necessary  and  useful.  But  Scopas  the  Thessa- 
Jian,  when  one  of  his  friends  asked  him  for 
something  that  could  be  of  little  use  to  him, 
and  gave  him  that  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
grant  his  request,  made  answer,  "It  is  in  these 
useless  and  superfluous  things  that  I  am  rich 
and  happy."  Thus  the  desire  of  wealth,  far 
from  being  a  natural  passion,  is  a  foreign  and 
adventitious  one,  arising  from  vulgar  opinion. 
Cato  paid  no  regard  to  these  complaints, 
but  became  still  more  severe  and  rigid.  He 
cut  off  the  pipes  by  which  people  conveyed 
water  from  the  public  fountains  into  their 
houses  and  gardens,  and  demolished  all  the 
buildings  that  projected  out  into  the  streets. 
He  lowered  the  price  of  public  works,  and 
farmed  out  the  public  revenues  at  the  highest 
rate  they  could  bear.  By  these  things  he 
brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  vast  num- 
bers of  people:  so  that  Titus  Flaminius  and 
bis  party  attacked  him,  and  prevailed  with  the 
■enate  to  annul  (he  contracts  he  had  made  for 
repairing  the  temples  and  public  buildings,  as 
detrimental  to  the  state.  Nor  did  they  slop 
here,  but  incited  the  boldest  of  the  Tribunes 
U>  accuse  him  to  the  people,  and  fine  him  two 


talents.  They  likewise  apposed  him  very 
much  in  his  building,  at  the  public  charge,  a 
hall  below  the  senate-house  by  the  Jorum, 
which  he  finished  notwithstanding,  and  cal'ed 
the  Porcian  hall. 

The  people,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  his  behaviour  in  his  office. 
For  when  they  erected  his  statue  in  the  temple 
of  Health,  they  made  no  mention  on  the  pe- 
destal, of  his  victories  and  his  triumph,  but  the 
inscription  was  to  this  effect:  "In  honour  of 
Cato  the  Censor,  who,  when  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth was  degenerating  into  licentious- 
ness, by  good  discipline  and  wise  institutions 
restored  it." 

Before  this,  he  laughed  at  those  who  were 
fond  of  aUv-h  honours,  and  said,  "They  were 
not  aware  that  they  plumed  themselves  upon 
the  workmanship  of  founders,  statuaries,  and 
painters,  while  the  Romans  bore  about  a  more 
glorious  image  of  him  in  their  hearts."  And 
to  those  that  expressed  their  wonder,  that 
while  many  persons  of  little  note  had  their 
statues,  Cato  had  none,  he  said,  He  hadmitch 
rather  it  should  be  asked,  why  he  had  not  a 
statue,  than  why  he  had  one.  In  short,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  a  good  citizen  should  not 
even  accept  of  his  due  praise,  unless  it  tended 
to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  Yet  of 
all  men  he  was  the  most  forward  to  commend 
himself:  for  he  tells  us,  that  those  who  were 
guilty  of  misdemeanors,  and  afterwards  re- 
proved for  them,  used  to  say,  "They  were  ex- 
cusable; they  were  not  Calos:"  and  that  such 
as  imitated  some  of  his  actions,  but  did  it  awk- 
wardly, were  called  left-handed  Catos.  He 
adds,  "That  the  senate,  in  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous times,  used  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  him, 
as  passengers  in  ships  do  upon  the  pilot  in  a 
storm:"  and  "That  when  he  happened  to  be 
absent^  they  frequently  put  off"  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  of  importance."  These  par- 
ticulars, indeed,  are  confirmed  by  other  wri- 
ters; for  his  life,  his  eloquence,  and  his  age, 
gave  him  great  authority  in  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and 
an  excellent  economist.  And  as  he  did  not 
think  the  care  of  his  family  a  mean  and  trifling 
thing,  which  required  only  a  superficial  atten- 
tion, it  may  be  of  use  to  give  some  account 
of  his  conduct  in  that  respect. 

He  chose  his  wife  rather  for  her  family  than 
her  fortune;  persuaded,  that  though  both  the 
rich  and  the  high-born  have  their  pride,  yet 
women  of  good  familiea  are  more  ashamed  of 
any  base  and  unworthy  action,  and  more  obe- 
dient to  their  husbands  in  every  thing  that  is 
good  and  honourable.  He  used  to  say,  that 
they  who  beat  their  wives  or  children,  laid 
their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  most  sacred 
things  in  the  world ;  and  that  he  preferred  the 
character  of  a  good  husband  to  that  of  a  great 
senator.  And  he  admired  nothing  more  in 
Socrates  than  his  living  in  an  easy  and  quiet 
manner  with  an  ill-tempered  wife  and  stupid 
children.  When  he  had  a  son  born,  no  business, 
however  urgent,  except  it  related  to  the  public, 
could  hinder  him  from  being  present  while  his 
uil'e  washed  and  swaddled  the  infant.  For  she 
suckled  it  herself;  nay,  she  often  gave  the 
breast  to  the  sons  of  her  servants,  to  inspire 
them  with  a  b;  otherly  regarc"  for  her  ov»u. 
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As  soon  as  the  dawn  of  understanding  ap- 
peared, Cato  took  upon  him  the  office  of 
schoolmaster  to  his  son,  though  he  had  a  slave 
l&med  Chilo,  who  was  a  good  grammarian, 
tnd  taught  several  other  children.  But  he  tells 
VIS,  he  did  not  choose  that  his  son  should  be 
reprimanded  by  a  slave,  or  pulled  by  the  ears, 
if  he  happened  to  be  slow  in  learning;  or  that 
he  should  be  indebted  to  so  mean  a  person  for 
his  education.  He  was,  therefore,  himself  his 
preceptor  in  grammar,  in  law,  and  in  the  ne- 
cessary exercises.  For  he  taught  him  not  only 
how  to  throw  a  dart,  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  and 
to  ride,  but  to  box,  to  endure  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  swim  the  most  rapid  rivers.  He  farther 
acquaints  us,  that  he  wrote  histories  for  him 
with  his  own  hand,  in  large  characters,  that, 
without  stirring  out  of  his  father's  house,  he 
might  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  great  actions 
of  the  ancient  Romans  and  of  the  customs  of 
his  country.  He  was  as  careful  not  to  utter 
an  indecent  word  before  his  son,  as  he  would 
have  been  in  the  presence  of  the  vestal  virgins; 
nor  did  he  ever  bathe  with  him.  A  regard  to 
decency  in  this  respect  was,  indeed,  at  that 
time  general  among  the  Romans.  For  even 
sons-in-law  avoided  bathing  with  their  fathers- 
in-law,  not  choosing  to  appear  naked  before 
them;  but  afterwards  the  Greeks  taught  them 
not  to  be  so  scrupulous  in  uncovering  them- 
selves, and  they  in  their  turn  taught  the  Greeks 
to  bathe  naked  even  before  the  women 

While  Cato  was  taking  such  excellent  mea- 
sures for  forming  his  son  to  virtue,  he  found 
him  naturally  ductile  both  in  genius  and  incli- 
natioc;  but  as  his  body  was  too  weak  to  un- 
dergo much  hardship,  his  father  was  obliged  to 
relax  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  and  to  in- 
dulge him  a  little  in  point  of  diet.  Yet,  with 
this  constitution,  he  was  an  excellent  soldier, 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  under 
Paulus  jEmilius  in  the  battle  against  Perseus. 
On  this  occasion,  his  nword  happening  to  be 
struck  from  his  hand,  the  moisture  of  which 
prevented  him  from  grasping  it  firmly,  he  turn- 
ed to  some  of  his  companions  with  great  con- 
tern,  and  begged  their  assistance  in  recovering 
it.  He  then  rushed  with  them  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  having,  with  extraordinary 
efforts,  cleared  the  place  where  the  sword  was 
lost,  he  found  it,  with  much  difficulty,  under 
heaps  of  arms,  and  dead  bodies  of  friends,  as 
well  as  enemies,  piled  upon  each  other.  Pau- 
lius  iEmilius  admired  this  gallant  action  of  the 
young  man;  and  there  is  a  letter  still  extant, 
written  by  Cato  to  his  son,  in  which  he  ex- 
tremely commends  his  high  sense  of  honour 
expressed  in  the  recovery  of  that  sword.  The 
young  man  afterwards  married  Tertia,  daugh- 
ter to  Paulius  ^mihis,  and  sister  to  young 
Scipio;  the  honour  of  which  alliance  was  as 
much  owing  to  his  own  as  to  his  father's  merit. 
Thus  Cato's  care  in  the  education  of  his  son 
answered  the  end  proposed. 

He  had  many  slaves  which  he  purchased 
among  the  captives  taken  in  war,  always 
choosing  the  youngest  and  such  as  were  most 
capable  of  instruction,  like  whelps  or  colts 
that  may  be  trained  at  pleasure.  None  of 
these  slaves  ever  went  into  any  other  man's 
house  except  they  were  sent  by  Cato  or  his 


wife,  and  if  any  of  them  was  asked  what  his 
master  was  doing,  he  always  answered  he  did 
not  know.  For  it  was  a  rule  with  Cato  to 
have  his  slaves  either  employed  in  the  house 
or  asleep,  and  he  liked  those  best  thai  slepC 
the  most  kindly,  believing  that  they  were  bet- 
ter tempered  than  others  that  had  not  so  much 
of  that  refreshment,  and  fitter  for  any  kind  of 
business.  And  as  he  knew  that  slaves  will 
stick  at  nothing  to  gratify  their  passion  for 
women,  he  allowed  them  to  have  the  company 
of  his  female  slaves,  upon  paying  a  certain 
price;  but  under  a  strict  prohibition  of  ap 
preaching  any  other  women. 

When  he  was  a  young  soldierj  and  as  yet 
in  low  circumstances,  he  never  found  fauh 
with  any  thing  that  was  served  up  to  his  table, 
but  thought  it  a  shame  to  quarrel  with  a  ser- 
vant on  account  of  his  palate.  Yet  afterwards, 
when  he  was  possessed  of  an  easy  fortune, 
and  made  entertainments  for  his  principal  of- 
ficers, as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  he  never 
failed  to  correct  with  leathern  thongs  such  of 
his  slaves  as  had  not  given  due  attendance,  or 
had  suffered  any  thing  to  be  spoiled.  He  con- 
trived means  to  raise  quarrels  among  his  ser- 
vants, and  to  keep  them  at  variance,  ever  sus- 
pecting and  fearing  some  bad  consequence 
from  their  unanimity.     And, 

When  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime,  he  gave  them  a  formal  trial,  and  put 
them  to  death  in  the  presence  of  their  t'ellow 
servants.  As  his  thirst  after  wealth  increased, 
and  he  found  that  agriculture  was  rather  amus- 
ing than  profitable,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
surer  dependencies,  and  employed  his  money 
in  purchasing  ponds,  hot-baths,  places  proper 
for  fullers,  and  estates  in  good  condition,  hav- 
ing pasture  ground  and  wood-lands.  From 
these  he  had  a  great  revenue,  such  a  one,  he 
used  to  say,  as  Jupiter  himself  could  not  dis- 
appoint him  of. 

He  practised  usury  upon  ships  in  the  most 
blameable  manner.  His  method  was  to  insist, 
that  those  whom  he  furnished  with  money, 
should  take  a  great  number  into  partnership. 
When  there  were  full  fifty  of  them,  and  as 
many  ships,  he  demanded  one  share  for  himself, 
which  he  managed  by  Quintio,  his  freedman, 
who  sailed  and  trafficked  along  with  them. 
Thus,  though  his  gain  was  great,  he  did 
not  risk  his  capital,  but  only  a  small  part 
of  it. 

He  likewise  lent  money  to  such  of  his  slaves 
as  chose  it;  and  they  employed  it  in  purchas- 
ing boys  who  were  afterwards  instructed  and 
fitted  for  service  at  Cato's  expense;  and  being 
sold  at  the  year's  end  by  auction,  Cato  took 
several  of  them  himself,  at  the  price  of  the 
highest  bidder,  deducting  it  out  of  what  he 
had  lent.  To  incline  his  son  to  the  same  econ- 
omy, he  told  him.  That  to  diminish  his  sub- 
stnnce  was  not  the  part  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
widow  woman.  Yet  he  carried  on  the  thing 
to  extravagance,  when  he  hazarded  this  asser- 
tion. That  the  man  truly  wondcrftd  and 
godlike,  and  fit  to  he  registered  in  the  hsta 
of  gloi-y,  teas  he,  by  whose  accounts  it  should 
at  last  appear  that  he  had  more  than  doubled 
what  he  had  received  from  his  ancestors 

When  Cato  was  very  far  advanced  in  years 
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re  arrived  al  Rome,  two  ambassadors  from 
Athens,*  Carneades  the  Jlcademic,  and  Dio- 
genes the  Stoic.  Thev  were  sent  to  beg  off  a 
fine  of  live  hundred  taltnts  which  had  been 
imposed  on  the  Athenians,  for  contumacy,  by 
the  Sicyonians,  at  the  suit  of  the  people  of 
Oropus.t  Upon  the  arrival  of  these  philoso- 
phers, such  of  the  Roman  youth  as  had  a  taste 
for  learning  went  to  wait  on  them,  and  heard 
them  with  wonder  and  delight.  Above  all, 
they  were  charmed  with  the  graceful  manners 
of  Carneades,  the  force  of  whose  eloquence, 
being  great,  and  his  reputation  equal  to  his  elo- 
quence had  drawn  an  audience  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  the  politest  persons  in  Rome;  and 
the  sound  of  his  fame,  like  a  mighty  wind,  had 
filled  the  whole  city.  The  report  ran,  that  there 
was  come  from  Greece  a  man  of  astonishing 
powers,  whose  eloquence,  more  than  human, 
was  able  to  soften  and  disarm  the  fiercest  pas- 
sions, and  who  had  made  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  youth,  that,  forgetting  all  other 
pleasures  and  diversions,  they  were  quite  pos- 
sessed with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  philosophy. 

The  Romans  were  delighted  to  find  it  so; 
nor  could  they  without  uncommon  pleasure 
behold  their  sons  thus  fondly  receive  the 
Grecian  literature,  and  follow  these  wonderful 
men.  But  Cato,  from  the  beginning,  was 
alarmed  at  it.  He  no  sooner  perceived  this 
passion  for  the  Grecian  learning  prevail,  but 
he  was  afraid  that  tlie  youth  would  turn  their 
ambition  that  way,  and  prefer  the  glory  of 
eloquence  to  that  of  deeds  of  arms.  But 
when  he  found  that  tiie  reputation  of  these 
philosophers  rose  still  higher,  and  their  first 
speeches  were  translated  into  Latin,  by  Caius 
Acihus,  a  senator  of  great  distinction,  who  had 
earnestly  begged  the  favour  of  interpreting 
them,  he  had  no  longer  patience,  but  resolved 
to  dismiss  these  philosophers  upon  some  de- 
cent and  specious  pretence. 

He  went,  therefore  to  the  senate,  and  com- 
plained of  the  magistrates  for  detaining  so 
long  such  ambassadors  as  those,  who  could 
persuade  the  people  to  whatever  they  pleased, 
"  You  ought,"  said  he,  "  to  determine  their 
affair  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  returning  to 
their  schools  they  may  hold  forth  to  the  Gre- 
cian youth,  and  that  our  young  men  may  again 
give  attention  to  the  laws  and  the  magis- 
trates." Not  that  Cato  was  induced  to  this  by 
any  particular  pique  to  Carneadf  s,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  but  by  his  aver- 
sion to  philosophy,  and  his  making  it  a  point 
to  shew  his  contempt  of  the  polite  studies 
and  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Nay,  he  scrupled 
not  to  affirm,  "  That  Socrates  himself  was  a 
prating,  seditious  fellow,  who  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  tyrannize  over  his  country,  by 
abolishing  its  customs,  and  drawing  the  people 
over  to  opinions  contrary  to  the  laws."  And, 
to  ridicule  the  slow  methods  of  Isocrates's 
teaching,  he  said,  "  His  scholars  grew  old  in 
learning  their  art,  as  if  they  intended  to  ex- 
ercise it  in   the  shades  below,  and  to  plead 

*  Aulua  Gellius  menlioni  a  third  ambassador,  Crilo- 
laua  the  Perifi<Uet%c. 

t  The  Athenians  had  plundered  the  city  of  Oropus. 
Upoo  complniiit  made  by  the  iuhabitants,  the  afTair 
was  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  Siryoniaiis, 
and  the  Athenians,  not  appeariug  'o  justifv  thcmseives, 
werr  fined  five  hundred  talent*. 
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causes  there."  And  to  dissuade  his  son  from 
those  studies,  he  told  him  in  a  louder  tone  than 
could  be  expected  from  a  man  ol  his  age,  and 
as  it  were,  in  an  oracular  and  prophetic  waj 
That  when  the  Romans  came  thoroughly  to 
imbibe  the  Grecian  literature,  they  tcoidd  lose 
the  empire  of  the  world.  But  time  has  shewn 
the  vanity  of  that  invidious  assertion ;  for  Romo 
was  never  at  a  higher  pitch  of  greatness,  than 
when  she  was  most  perfect  in  the  Grecian 
erudition,  and  most  attentive  to  all  manner  of 
learning  • 

Nor  was  Cato  an  enemy  to  the  Grecian  phi- 
losophers only,  but  looked  upon  the  physiciana 
also  with  a  suspicious  eye.  He  had  heard,  il 
seems,  of  the  answer  which  Hippocrates  gave 
the  king  of  Persia,  when  he  sent  for  him,  and 
offered  him  a  reward  of  many  talents,  "  I  will 
never  make  use  of  my  art  in  favour  of  barba- 
rians who  are  enemies  to  the  Greeks."  This 
he  had  said  was  an  oath  which  all  the  physi- 
cians had  taken,  and  therefore  he  advised  hia 
son  to  beware  of  them  all.  He  added,  that  he 
himself  had  written  a  little  treatise,  in  which 
he  had  set  down  his  method  of  cure,t  and  the 
regimen  he  prescribed,  when  any  of  his  familj 
fell  sick;  that  he  never  recommended  fasting, 
but  allowed  them  herbs,  with  duck,  pigeon,  or 
hare:  such  kind  of  diet  being  light  and  suitable 
for  sick  people,  having  no  other  inconvenience 
but  its  making  them  dream;  and  that  with  these 
remedies  and  this  regimen,  he  preserved  him 
self  and  his  family.  But  his  self-sutticiency  in 
this  respect  went  not  unpunished:  for  he  lost 
both  his  wife  and  son.  He  himself,  indeed, 
by  his  strong  make  and  good  habit  of  body, 
lasted  long;  so  that  even  in  old  age  he  fre- 
quently indulged  his  inclination  for  the  sex, 
and  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  life  married  a 
young  woman.  It  was  on  the  following  pre- 
tence. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  his 
son  to  the  daughter  nf  Paulus  ..Emilius,  the  sis- 
ter of  Scipio;  anc  continued  a  widower,  but 
had  a  young  female  slave  that  came  privately 
to  his  bed.  It  could  not,  however,  be  long  a 
secret  in  a  small  house,  with  a  daughter-in-law 
in  it;  and  one  day  as  the  favourite  slave  passed 
bv  with  a  haughty  and  Haunting  air,  to  go  to  the 
Censor's  chamber,  young  Cato  gave  her  a  se- 
vere look,  and  turned  his  back  upon  her,  but 
said  not  a  word.  The  old  man  was  soon  in- 
formed of  this  circumstance,  and  finding  that 
this  kind  of  commerce  displeased  his  son  and  hia 
daugliter-in-Iaw,  he  did  not  expostulate  with 
them,  nor  take  the  least  notice.  Next  morning 
he  went  to  the  Jorum,  according  to  custom, 
with  his  friends  about  him;  and  as  he  went 
along,  he  called  aloud  to  one  Salonius,  who 
had  been  his  secretary,  and  now  was  one  of  his 

*  Rome  h!»d  indeed  a  very  extensive  empire  io  Ifae 
.Viigiistau  age  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  lost  her  ai>- 
cient  constitution  and  her  liberty.  Not  that  the  leam- 
iiif;  olthe  Romans  c<:>ntribuled  to  that  Ic-s,  but  their 
irrelii;icn.  their  luxury,  and  corruptiou,  occa.'iuiird  iU 

f  Cato  was  a  worse  quack  than  Dr.  Hill.  His  med- 
ical receipt',  which  may  be  found  in  his  trealise  of 
country  affairs,  are  either  very  simple  or  very  danger- 
ous; and  fastinp,  which  he  exploded,  is  better  than 
tliem  all.  Duck,  pigeon,  and  hare,  which,  if  »c  may 
believe  Plutarch,  he  gate  his  sick  pei^ple  as  a  lieht  diet 
arc  certainlv  the  strongest  and  mos'  indigrstibb  kindi 
of  food   anc   their  making  ihem  dream  wu  a  pro«i 
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train,  and  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  had  pro- 
vided a  husband  for  his  daughter?"'  Upon  his 
answering,  "  That  he  had  not,  nor  should, 
witliout  consulting  his  best  friend;"  Cato  said, 
*'  Why  then,  I  have  found  out  a  very  fit  hus- 
band for  her,  if  she  can  bear  with  the  disparity 
of  age:  for  in  other  respects  he  is  unexcep- 
tionable, but  he  is  very  old."  Salonius  reply- 
ing, '•  That  he  left  the  disposal  of  her  entirely 
to  him,  for  she  was  under  his  protection,  and 
had  no  dependence  but  upon  his  bounty;" 
Cato  said,  without  further  ceremony,  "  Then  I 
will  be  your  son-in-law."  The  man  at  first 
was  astonished  at  the  proposal,  as  may  easily 
be  imagined;  believing  Cato  past  the  time  of 
life  for  marrying,  and  knowing  himself  far  be- 
neath an  alliance  with  a  family  that  had  been 
honoured  with  the  consulate  and  a  triumph. 
But  when  he  saw  that  Cato  was  in  earnest,  he 
embraced  the  offer  with  joy,  and  the  marria-ge 
contract  was  signed  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
thejhrum. 

While  they  were  busied  in  preparing  for  the 
nuptials,  young  Cato,  taking  his  relations  with 
himj  went  and  asked  his  father,  "  What  of- 
fence he  had  committed,  that  he  was  going  to 
put  a  mother-in-law  upon  him.'"  Cato  imme- 
diately answered,  "  Ask  not  such  a  question, 
my  son;  for,  instead  of  being  offended,  I  have 
reason  to  praise  your  whole  conduct:  I  am  only 
desirous  of  having  more  such  sons,  and  leaving 
Biore  such  citizens  to  my  country."  But  this 
answer  is  said  to  have  been  given  long  before, 
by  Pisistratus  the  Athenian  tyrant  who,  when 
he  had  sons  by  a  former  wife  already  grown 
up.  married  a  second,  Timonassa  of  Argos,  by 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons  more, 
Jophon  and  Thessalus. 

By  this  wife  Cato  had  a  son,  whom  he  called 
Salonius  after  his  mother's  father.  As  for  his 
eldest  son  Cato,  he  died  in  his  praitorship. 
His  father  often  makes  mention  of  him  in  his 
writings  as  a  brave  and  worthy  man.  He  bore 
this  loss  with  the  moderation  of  a  philosopher, 
applying  himself  with  his  usual  activity  to  af- 
fairs of  state.  For  he  did  not,  like  Lucius 
Lucullus  afterwards,  and  Metellus  Pius,  think 
age  an  exemption  from  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  considered  that  service  as  his  indispen- 
sable duty;  nor  yet  did  he  act  as  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  had  done,  who  finding  himself  attacked 
and  opposed  by  envy  in  his  course  of  glory, 
quitted  the  administration,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement  and  inaction. 
But,  as  one  told  Dionysius,  that  the  most  hon- 
ourable death  was  to  die  in  possession  of  sove- 
reign power,  so  Cato  esteemed  that  the  most 
honourable  old  age,  which  was  spent  in  serving 
the  commonwealth.  The  amusements  in  which 
he  passed  his  leisure  hours,  were  the  writing 
»f  books  and  tilling  the  ground:  and  this  is  the 
reason  of  our  having  so  many  treatises  on  va- 
rious subjects,  and  histories,  of  his  composing.* 

In  his  younger  days  he  applied  himself  to 
agriculture,  with  a  view  to  profit;  for  he  used 
♦o  say,  he  had  only  two  ways  of  increasing 

*  Besides  a  Itundred  and  fifty  orations,  and  more, 
that  lie  left  behind  liim,  he  wrole  a  treatise  otmilitury 
disetplitie,  and  books  of  (intiifuities ;  in  two  of  these  he 
t"^ts  of  tlie  foundation  of  llie  cities  of  Italy  :  the  other 
five  contained  the  Komau  history,  particularly  a  nar- 
rali'vc  of  Uie  firit  and  lecoud  Puiiic  war. 


his  income,  labour  and  parsimony ;  but  as  ha 

grew  old,  he  regarded  it  only  by  way  of  theory 
and  amusement.  He  wrote  a  book  concerning 
country  affairs,*  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  gives  rules  for  making  cakes  and  prcierving 
fruit;  for  he  was  desirous  to  be  thought  curioua 
and  particular  in  every  thing.  He  kept  a  bet- 
ter table  in  the  country  than  in  the  town;  for 
he  always  invited  some  of  his  acquaintance  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  sup  with  him.  With 
these  he  passed  the  time  in  cheerful  conversa- 
tion, making  himself  agreeable  not  only  to 
those  of  his  own  age,  but  to  the  young;  for  he 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
had  either  seen  himself,  or  heard  from  others,  a 
variety  of  things  that  were  curious  and  enter- 
taining. He  looked  upon  the  table  as  one  of 
the  best  means  of  forming  friendships:  and  at 
his,  the  conversation  generally  turned  upon  the 
praises  of  great  and  e.xceUent  men  among  the 
Romans;  as  for  the  bad  and  the  unworthy,  no 
mention  was  made  of  them,  for  he  would  not 
allow  in  his  company  one  word,  either  good  or 
bad,  to  be  said  of  such  kind  of  men. 

The  last  service  he  is  said  to  have  done  the 
public  was  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The 
younger  Scipio  indeed  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
to  that  work,  but  it  was  undertaken  chiefly  by 
the  advice  and  at  the  instances  of  Cato.  The 
occasion  of  the  war  was  this.  The  Carthagi- 
nians and  Massinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  being 
at  war  with  each  other,  Cato  was  sent  into 
Africa  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  quar- 
rel. Massinissa  from  the  first  had  been  a  friend 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
admitted  into  their  alliance  after  the  great  over- 
throw they  received  from  Scipio  the  elder,  but 
upon  terms  which  deprived  them  of  great  part 
of  their  dominions,  and  imjjosed  a  heavy  trib- 
ute.! When  Cato  arrived  at  Carthage,  he 
found  that  city  not  in  the  exhausted  and  hum- 
ble condition  which  the  Romans  imagined, 
but  full  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  abounding  in 
money,  in  arms,  in  warlike  stores,  and  not  a 
little  elated  in  the  thought  of  its  being  so  well 
provided.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  it 
was  now  time  for  the  Romans  to  endeavour  to 
settle  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Numi- 
dians  and  Carthage;  and  that,  if  they  did  not 
soon  make  themselves  masters  of  that  city, 
which  was  their  old  enemy,  and  retained 
strong  resentments  of  the  usage  she  had 
lately  received,  and  which  had  not  only  re- 
covered herself  after  her  losses,  but  was  pro- 
digiously increased  in  wealth  and  power,  they 
would  soon  be  exposed  to  all  their  former 
dangers.  For  this  reason  he  returned  in  all 
haste  to  Rome,  where  he  informed  the  senate, 
"  That  the  defeats  and  other  misfortunes 
which  had  happened  to  the  Carthaginians, 
had  not  so  much  drained  them  of  their  forces, 
as  cured  them  of  their  folly;  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  instead  of  a  weaker,  they  ha^ 
made  them  a  more  skilful  and  warlike  enemy ; 

♦  This  is  the  only  work  of  his  that  remaiui  entire; 
of  the  rest  we  have  only  fragments. 

t  Scipio  Africanus  obliged  the  Carthaftnians,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  to  deliver  up  their 
fleet  to  the  Romans,  yield  to  Massinissa  pa't  of  Syphai's 
dominions,  and  pay  the  Romans  ten  tliciiwud  talents. 
This  peace  was  made  in  the  third  year  of  the  hundred 
and  forty-fourth  Olympiad,  two  hundred  years  befon 
the  Christ  '.an  xra. 
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that  their  war  with  the  Numidians  was  onlv  a 
prelude  to  future  combats  with  the  Romans; 
and  that  the  late  peace  was  a  mere  name,  for 
they  considered  it  only  as  a  suspension  of  arms, 
which  they  were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of, 
till  they  had  a  favourable  opportunity  to  renew 
the  war." 

It  is  said,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
Bpcech  he  shook  the  lap  of  his  gown,  and  pur- 
posely dropped  some  Libian  figs;  and  when  he 
found  the  senators  admired  them  for  their  size 
and  beauty,  he  told  them,  "  That  the  country 
where  they  grew  was  but  three  days'  sail  from 
Rome.  But  what  is  a  stronger  instance  of  his 
enmity  to  Carthage,  he  never  gave  his  opinion 
in  the  senate  upon  any  other  point  whatever, 
without  adding  these  words,  "And  my  opinion 
is,  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed."  Scipio, 
Eurnamed  Nasica,  made  it  a  point  to  maintain 
the  contrary,  and  concluded  all  his  speeches 
thus,  "And  my  opinion  is,  that  Carthage  should 
be  left  standing."  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
great  man,  perceiving  that  tlie  people  were 
come  to  such  a  pitch  of  insolence,  as  to  be  led 
by  it  into  the  greatest  excesses  (so  that  in  the 
pride  of  prosperity  they  could  not  be  restrained 
by  the  senate,  but  by  their  overgrown  power 
were  able  to  draw  the  government  what  way 
they  pleased,)  thought  it  best  that  Carthage 
Bhould  remain  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  to 
moderate  their  presumption.  For  he  saw  that 
the  Carthaginians  were  not  strong  enough  to 
conquer  the  Romans  and  yet  too  respectable 


an  enemy  to  be  despised  by  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cato  thought  it  dangerous,  while 
the  people  were  thus  inebriated  and  giddy  with 
power,  to  suffer  a  city,  which  had  always  been 
great,  and  which  was  nosv  grown  sober  and 
wise  through  its  misfortunes,  to  lie  watching 
every  advantage  against  them.  It  appeared  to 
him,  therefore,  the  wisest  course,  to  have  all 
outward  dangers  removed  from  the  common- 
wealth, that  it  might  be  at  leisure  to  guard 
against  internal  corruptioa. 

Thus  Cato,  they  tell  us,  occasioned  the 
third  and  last  war  against  the  Carthaginians. 
But  as  soon  as  it  began  he  died,  having  first 
prophesied  of  the  person  that  should  put  an 
end  to  it;  who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  had 
only  a  tribune's  command  in  the  army,  but  was 
giving  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  conduct  and 
valour.  The  news  of  these  exploits  being 
brought  to  Rome,  Cato  cried  out, 

He  u  the  soul  of  council; 

The  rest  are  sliadovrs  rain. 

This  Scipio  soon  confiimed  by  his  actions 

Cato  left  one  son  by  his  second  wife,  who, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  was  surnamed 
Salonius,  and  a  grandson  by  the  son  of  his  first 
wife,  who  died  before  him.  Salonius  died  in 
his  praetorship,  leaving  a  son  named  Marcus, 
who  came  to  be  consul,  and  was  grandfather* 
to  Cato  the  Philosopher,  the  best  and  most  il- 
lustrious man  of  his  time> 
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Having  thus  given  a  detail  of  the  most  memo- 
rable actions  of  these  great  men,  if  we  com- 
pare the  whole  life  of  the  one  with  that  of  the 
other,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  the  eye  being  attracted 
by  so  many  striking  resemblances.  But  if  we 
examine  the  several  parts  of  their  lives  dis- 
tinctly, as  we  do  a  poem  or  a  picture,  we 
shall  find,  in  the  first  place,  this  common  to 
them  both,  that  they  rose  to  high  stations  and 
great  honour  in  their  respective  common- 
wealths, not  by  the  help  of  family  connections, 
but  merely  by  their  own  virtue  and  abilities. 
It  is  true,  that  when  Aristides  raised  himself, 
Athens  was  not  in  her  grandeur,  and  the  de- 
m.igogues  and  chief  magistrates  he  had  to  deal 
with  were  men  of  moderate  and  nearly  equal 
fortunes.  For  estates  of  the  highest  class  were 
then  only  five  hundred  medimni:  of  those  of 
the  second  order,  who  were  knights,  three  hun- 
dred; and  of  those  of  the  third  order,  who 
were  called  ZeugUx,  two  hundred.  But  Cato, 
from  a  Little  village  and  a  country  life,  launch- 
ed into  the  Roman  government,  as  into  a 
boundless  ■>cean,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
conducted  by  the  Curii,  the  Fabricii,  and  Hos- 
tilii,  nor  received  for  its  magistrates  and  ora- 
tors men  of  narrow  circumstances  who  worked 
with  their  own  hands,  from  the  plough  and  the 
spade,  but  was  accustomed  to  regard  greatness 
•f  family,  opulence,  distnbutir«^  ;<uong  Uie 


people,  and  servility  in  courting  their  favour) 
for  the  Romans,  elated  with  their  power  and 
importance,  loved  to  humble  those  who  stood 
for  the  great  offices  of  state.  And  it  was  not 
the  same  thing  to  be  rivalled  by  a  Themisto- 
cles,  who  was  neither  distinguished  by  birth  nor 
fortune  (for  he  is  said  not  to  have  been  worth 
more  than  three,  or,  at  the  most,  five  talents, 
when  he  first  applied  himself  to  public  affairs,) 
as  to  have  to  contest  with  a  Scipio  Africanus, 
a  Servius  Galba,  or  a  Quintius  Flaminius, 
without  any  other  assistance  or  support  but  a 
tongue  accustomed  to  speak  with  freedom  in 
the  cause  of  justice. 

Besides,  Aristides  was  only  one  among  ten, 
that  commanded  at  Marathon  and  Plataea; 
whereas  Cato  was  chosen  one  of  the  two  con- 
suls, from  a  number  of  competitors,  and  one  of 
the  two  censors,  though  opposed  by  seven  can 
didates,  who  were  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  men  in  Rome. 

It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  Aristides 
was  never  principal  in  any  action  ;  for  Mil 
tiades  had  the  chief  honour  of  the  victory  at 
Marathon;  Themistocles  of  that  at  Salamis 
and  the  palm  of  the  important  day  at  Plat^a, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us,  was  adjudged  to  Pausa 
nias.     Nay,  even  the  second   place  was  dis 

*  This  is  a  mistake  in  Plutarch ;  for  Salonius  was 
the  graodrather,  and  Marcus  the  father  of  C%U>  of 
Utica. 
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puted  with  Aristides  by  Sophanes,  Aminias, 
Callimachus,  and  Cynacgirus,  who  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cato  not  only  stood  first 
in  courage  and  conduct,  during  his  own  con- 
sulate, and  in  the  war  with  Spain;  but  when  he 
acted  at  Thermopylae  only  as  a  tribune,  under 
the  auspices  of  another,  he  gained  the  glory  of 
the  victory;  for  he  it  was  that  unlocked  the 
pass  for  the  Romans  to  rush  upon  Antiochus, 
and  that  brought  the  war  upon  the  back  of 
the  king,  who  minded  only  what  was  before 
him.  That  victory,  which  was  manifestly  the 
work  of  Cato,  drove  Asia  out  of  Greece,  and 
opened  the  passage  for  Scipio  to  that  continent 
afterwards. 

Both  of  them  were  equally  victorious  in  war, 
but  Aristides  miscarried  in  the  administration, 
being  banished  and  oppressed  by  the  faction 
of  Themistocles:  whilst  Cato,  though  he  had 
for  antagonists  almost  all  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  kept  contending 
■with  him  even  in  his  old  age,  like  a  skilful 
wrestler,  always  held  his  footing.  Often  im- 
peached before  the  people,  and  often  the  man- 
ager of  an  impeachment,  he  generally  succeed- 
ed in  his  prosecution  of  others,  and  was  never 
condemned  himself;  secure  in  that  bulwark  of 
life,  the  defensive  and  offensive  armour  of  elo- 
quence; and  to  this,  much  more  justly  than  to 
fortune,  or  his  guardian  genius,  we  may  ascribe 
his  maintaining  his  dignity  unblemished  to  the 
last.  For  Ani.ipater  bestowed  the  same  enco- 
mium upon  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  in  what 
he  wrote  concerning  him  after  his  death,  that, 
among  his  other  qualities,  he  had  the  very  ex- 
traordinary one,  of  persuading  people  to  what- 
ever he  pleased. 

That  the  art  of  governing  cities  and  com- 
monwealths is  the  chief  excellence  of  man,  ad- 
mits not  of  a  doubt;  and  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  the  art  of  governing  a  family  is  no  small 
ingredient  in  that  excellence.  For  a  city, 
which  is  only  a  collection  of  families,  cannot 
DC  prosperous  in  the  whole,  unless  the  families 
that  compose  it  be  flourishing  and  prosperous. 
And  Lycurgus,  when  he  banished  gold  and  sil- 
ver out  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the  citizens  instead 
of  it,  money  made  of  iron,  that  had  been 
spoiled  by  the  fire,  did  not  design  to  excuse 
them  from  attending  to  economy,  but  only  to 
prevent  luxury,  which  is  a  tumour  and  inflam- 
mation caused  by  riches;  that  every  one  might 
have  the  greater  plenty  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life.  By  this  establishment 
of  his,  it  appears,  that  he  saw  farther  than  any 
other  legislator;  since  he  was  sensible  that 
every  society  has  more  to  apprehend  from  its 
needy  members,  than  from  the  rich.  For  this 
reason,  Cato  was  no  less  attentive  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  domestic  concerns  than  to  that 
of  public  affairs:  and  he  not  only  increased  his 
own  estate,  but  became  a  guide  to  others  in 
economy  and  agriculture,  concerning  which  he 
collected  many  useful  rules. 

But  Aristides,  by  his  indigence,  brought  a 
disgrace  upon  justice  itself,  as  if  it  were  the 
ruin  and  impoverishment  of  families,  and  a 
quality  that  is  profitable  to  any  one  rather  than 
the  owner.  Hcsiod,  however,  has  said  a  good 
deal  to  exhort  us  both  to  justice  ajid  economy, 
and  inveighs  against  idleness  as  the  source  of 


injustice.  The  same  is  well  represented  by 
Homer* 

The  culture  of  the  field,  which  fills  the  stores 
With  happy  harvests ;  and  domestic  cares, 
Which  rear  the  smiling  progeny,  no  charms 
Could  boast  for  me  ;  'tv.as  mine,  to  sail 
The  gallant  ship,  lo  sound  the  trump  of  war, 
To  point  the  polish'd  spear,  and  hurl  the  quiTftring 
lance. 

By  which  the  poet  intimates,  that  those  who 
neglect  their  own  affairs,  generally  support 
themselves  by  violence  and  injustice.  For 
what  the  physicians  say  of  oil,  that  used  out- 
wardly it  is  beneficial,  but  pernicious  when 
taken  inwardly,  is  not  applicable  to  the  just 
man;  nor  is  it  true,  that  he  is  usefel  to  others, 
and  unprofitable  to  himself  and  his  family.  The 
politics  of  Aristides  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
been  defective  in  this  respect,  if  it  is  true  (as 
most  writers  assert)  that  he  left  not  enough 
cither  for  the  portions  of  his  daughters,  or  for 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

Thus  Cato's  family  produced  praetors  and 
consuls  to  the  fourth  generation ;  for  his  grand- 
sons and  their  children  bore  the  highest  otfices: 
whereas,  though  Aristides  was  one  of  the  great- 
est men  in  Greece,  yet  the  most  distressing 
poverty  prevailing  among  his  descendants, 
some  of  them  were  forced  to  get  their  bread 
by  shewing  trioks  of  sleight  of  hand,  or  telling 
fortunes,  and  others,  to  receive  public  alms, 
and  not  one  of  them  entertained  a  sentiment 
worthy  of  their  illustrious  ancestor. 

It  is  true,  this  point  is  liable  to  some  dis- 
pute; for  poverty  is  not  dishonourable  in  itself, 
but  only  when  it  is  the  effect  of  idleness,  in 
temperance,  prodigality,  and  folly.  And  when, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  associated  with  all  the 
virtues,  in  the  sober,  the  industrious,  the  just, 
and  valiant  statesman,  it  speaks  a  great  and 
elevated  rnind.  For  an  attention  to  little 
things  renders  it  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
that  is  great;  nor  can  he  provide  for  the  wants 
of  others,  whose  own  are  numerous  and  crav- 
ing. The  great  and  necessary  provision  for  a 
statesman  is,  not  riches,  but  a  contented  mind, 
which  requiring  no  superfluities  for  itself,  leaves 
a  man  at  full  liberty  to  serve  the  common- 
wealth. God  is  absolutely  exempt  from  wants; 
and  the  virtuous  man,  in  proportion  as  he  re- 
duces his  wants,  approaches  nearer  to  the  Di- 
vine perfection.  For  as  a  body  well  built  for 
health  needs  nothing  exquisite,  either  in  food 
or  clothing,  so  a  rational  way  of  living,  and  a 
well  governed  family,  demand  a  very  moderate 
support.  Our  possessions,  indeed,  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  use  we  make  of  them;  he 
that  amasses  a  great  deal,  and  uses  but  little, 
is  far  from  being  satisfied  and  happy  in  his 
abundance;  for  if,  while  he  is  solicitous  to  in- 
crease it,  he  has  no  desire  of  those  things  which 
wealth  can  procure,  he  is  foolish;  if  he  does 
desire  them,  and  yet  out  of  meanness  of  spirit 
will  not  allow  himself  in  their  enjoyment,  he 
is  miserable. 

I  would  fain  ask  Cato  himself  this  question, 
"  If  riches  are  to  be  enjoyed,  why,  when  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  deal,  did  he  plume  himself 
upon  being  s#isfied  with  a  little.'"  If  it  be  a 
commendable  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  to  be  con- 

*  OJye.  L.  ir. 
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tented  with  coarse  bre*<l,  and  such  wine  as  our 
servants  and  labouring  people  drink,  and  not 
to  covet  purple  and  elegantly  plastered  houses, 
then  Anstides,  Epaminondas,  Alanius  Curius, 
and  Caius  Fabricius  were  perfectly  right,  in 
neglecting  to  acquire  what  they  did  not  think 
proper  tr  use.  For  it  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary for  a  man  who,  like  Cato,  could  make  a 
delicious  meal  on  turnips,  and  loved  to  boil 
them  himself,  while  his  wife  baked  the  bread, 
to  talk  so  much  about  a  farthing,  and  to  write 
by  what  means  a  man  might  soonest  grow  rich. 
Indeed,  simplicity  and  frugality  are  then  only 
great  things,  when  they  free  the  mind  from  the 
desire  of  superfluities  and  the  amities  of  care. 
Hence  it  was  that  Aristides,  in  the  trial  of  Cal- 
lias,  said,  It  mas  Jit  for  none  to  be  ashamed 
qf  poverty,  but  those  that  were  poor  against 
their  tcills;  and  that  they  icfio,  like  him,  tcere 
poor  out  ofclioice,  might  glory  in  it.  For  it 
is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  poverty  of 
Aristides  was  to  be  imputed  to  sloth,  since  he 
might,  without  being  guilty  of  the  least  base- 
ness, have  raised  himself  to  opulence,  by  the 
spoil  of  one  barbarian,  or  the  plunder  of  one 
tent.     But  enough  of  this. 

As  to  military  achievements,  those  of  Cato 
added  but  little  to  the  Roman  empire,  which 
■was  already  very  great,  whereas  the  battles  of 
Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plalaea,  the  most  glo- 
rious and  important  actions  of  the  Greeks,  are 
numt>cred  among  those  of  Aristides.  And  sure- 
ly Antiochus  is  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
with  Xer.\es,  nor  the  demolishing  of  the  walls 
of  the  Spanish  towns,  with  the  destruction  of 
•o  many  thousands  of  barbarians  both  by  sea 
and  land.  On  these  great  occasions  Aristides 
waa  inferior  to  none  in  real  service,  but  he  left 
the  glory  and  the  laurels,  as  he  did  the  wealth; 
to  others  who  had  more  need  of  them,  because 
he  was  above  them. 

I  do  not  blame  Cato  for  perpetually  boasting 
and  giving  himself  the  preference  to  others, 
though  in  one  of  his  peices  he  says.  It  is  ab- 
surd for  a  man  either  to  commetui  or  depre- 
ciate himself:  but  I  think  the  man  who  is  often 


praising  himself,  not  so  complete  in  virtue  aa 
the  modest  man,  who  does  not  even  want  others 
to  praise  him.  For  modesty  is  a  very  proper 
ingredient  in  the  mild  and  engaging  manner 
necessary  for  a  statesman;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  who  demands  any  extraordinary  respect  is 
difficult  to  please,  and  liable  to  envy.  Cato 
was  very  subject  to  this  fault,  and  Aristides  en- 
tirely free  from  it.  For  Aristides,  by  co-ope- 
rating with  his  enemy  Themistoclea  in  his 
greatest  actions,  and  being  as  it  were  a  guard 
to  him  while  he  had  the  command,  restored  the 
affairs  of  Athens:  whereas  Cato,  by  counter- 
acting Scipio,  had  well  nigh  blasted  and  ruined 
that  e.rpedition  of  his  against  Carthage,  which 
brought  down  Hannibal,  who,  till  then  was  in- 
vincible. And  he  continued  to  raise  suspicions 
against  him,  and  to  persecute  him  with  calum- 
nies, till  at  last  he  drove  him  out  of  Rome,  and 
got  his  brother  stigmatized  with  the  shameful 
crime  of  embezzling  the  public  money. 

As  for  temperance,  which  Cato  always  ex 
tolled  as  the  greatest  of  virtues,  Aristides  pre- 
served it  in  its  utmost  purity  and  perfection; 
while  Cato  by  marrying  so  much  beneath  him- 
self, and  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  life,  stood 
justly  impeached  in  that  respect.  For  it  was 
by  no  means  decent  at  his  great  age,  to  bring 
home  to  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  a  young 
wife,  the  daughter  of  his  secretary,  a  man  who 
received  wages  of  the  public.  Whether  he 
did  it  merely  to  gratify  his  appetite,  or  to  re- 
venge the  atfront  which  his  son  put  upon  his 
favourite  slave,  both  the  cause  and  the  thing 
were  dishonourable.  And  the  reason  which 
he  gave  to  his  son  was  ironical  and  groundless. 
For  if  he  was  desirous  of  having  more  children 
like  him,  he  should  have  looked  out  before  for 
some  women  of  family,  and  not  have  put  off  the 
thoughts  of  marrying  again,  till  his  commerce 
with  so  mean  a  creature  was  discovered;  and 
when  it  was  discovered,  he  ought  to  have  cho- 
sen for  his  father-in-law,  not  the  man  who 
would  most  readily  accept  his  proposals,  but 
one  whose  alliance  would  have  done  him  the 
most  honour. 


PHILOPCEMEN. 


At  Mantinea  there  was  a  man  of  great  quality  i 
and  power,  named  Cassander,*  who,  being 
obliged  by  a  reverse  of  tortune,  to  quit  his  own 
COur.try,  went  and  settled  at  Megalopolis.  He 
was  induced  to  fix  there,  chiefly  by  the  friend- 
ship which  subsisted  between  him  and  Crau- 
■i3,t  the  father  of  Philopoemcn,  who  was  in  all 
respects  an  extraordinary  man.  While  his 
rriend  lived,  he  had  all  that  he  could  wish,  and 
being  desirous,  after  his  death,  to  make  some 
return  for  his  hospitality  he  educated  his  or- 
phan son,  in  the  same  manner  as  Homer  says 

*  Pau?-ania9  calls  him  CUander;  and  some  mano- 
icripU  of  Plutarch  agree  with  him.  So  it  ia  also  in 
the  translation  of  Guarini. 

t  Craueis  in  Pausanias ;  in  the  inscription  of  a  sta- 
tue of  Philop<emen  at  Tegese  ;  and  in  ao  ancient  ccl- 
action  of  epigrams. 


Achilles  was  educated  by  Phsnix,  and  formed 

him  from  his  infancy  to  generous  sentiments 
and  royal  virtues. 

But  when  he  was  past  the  years  of  child- 
hood, Ecdemus  and  Demophanes*  had  the 
principal  care  of  him.  They  were  both  Mega- 
lopolitans,  who  having  learned  the  academic 
philosophy  of  Arcesilaus,t  applied  it,  above 
all  the  men  of  their  time,  to  action  and  affairs 
of  state.  They  deUvered  their  country  from 
tyranny,  by  providing  persons  privately  to  take 
otf  ,\ristodemus:  they  were  assisting  to  Arattia 
in  driving  out  Neocles,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon; 

*  In  Pausanias,  their  names  are  Ecdelus  and  Mega- 
lophanes. 

t  .\rresilaus  was  founder  of  the  middle  .^.raucniy, 
and  made  some  alteration  in  the  doctrine  which  had 
obtained. 
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and,  at  the  requert  of  the  people  of  Cyrene, 
whose  government  was  in  great  disorder,  they 
sailed  thither,  settled  it  on  the  foundation  of 
good  laws,  and  thoroughly  regulated  the  com- 
monwealth. But  among  all  their  great  ac- 
tions, they  valued  themselves  most  on  the  edu- 
cation of  Philopoemen,  as  having  rendered  him, 
by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  a  common  ben- 
efit to  Greece.  And  indeed,  as  he  came  the 
last  of  so  many  excellent  generals,  Greece 
loved  him  extremely,  as  the  child  of  her  old 
age,  and,  as  his  reputation  increased,  enlarged 
his  power.  For  which  reason,  a  certain  Ro- 
man calls  him  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  meaning 
that  Greece  had  not  produced  one  great  man, 
or  one  that  was  worthy  of  her,  after  him. 

His  visage  was  not  very  homely,*  as  some 
Imagined  it  to  have  been;  for  we  see  his  statue 
still  remaining  at  Delphi.  As  for  the  mistake 
of  his  hostess  at  Megara,  it  is  said  to  be  owing 
to  his  easiness  of  behaviour,  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  garb.  She  having  word  brought  that  the 
general  of  the  Achasans  was  coming  to  her  house, 
was  in  great  care  and  hurry  to  provide  his  sup- 
per, her  husband  happening  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  In  the  mean  time  Philopoemen  came, 
and  as  his  habit  was  ordinary,  she  took  him 
for  one  of  his  own  servants,  or  for  a  harbinger, 
and  desired  him  to  assist  her  in  the  business  of 
the  kitchen.  He  presently  threw  off  his  cloak, 
and  began  to  cleave  some  wood;  when  the 
master  of  the  house  returning,  and  seeing  him 
BO  employed,  said,  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
this,  Philopoemen.'"  He  replied  in  broad  Doric, 
"  I  am  paying  the  fine  of  my  deformity."  Titus 
Flaminius,  rallying  him  one  day  upon  his  make, 
said,  "What  fine  hands  and  legs  you  have!  but 
then  you  have  no  belly:"  and  he  was  indeed 
very  slender  in  the  waist.  But  this  raillery 
might  rather  be  referred  to  the  condition  of 
his  fortune:  for  he  had  good  soldiers,  both 
horse  and  foot,  but  very  often  wanted  money 
to  pay  them.  These  stories  are  subjects  of 
disputations  in  the  schools. 

As  to  his  manners,  we  find  that  his  pursuits 
of  honour  were  too  much  attended  with  rough- 
ness and  passion.  Epaminondas  was  the  per- 
son whom  he  proposed  for  his  pattern;  and  he 
succeeded  in  imitating  his  activity,  shrewd- 
ness, and  contempt  of  riches;  but  his  choleric, 
contentious  humour  prevented  his  attaining  to 
the  mildness,  the  gravity,  and  candour  of  that 
great  man  in  political  disputes;  so  that  he 
seemed  rather  fit  for  war  than  for  the  civil  ad- 
ministration. Indeed,  from  a  child  he  was 
fond  of  every  thing  in  the  military  way,  and 
readily  entered  into  the  exercises  which  tend- 
ed to  that  purpose,  those  of  riding  for  instance, 
and  handling  of  arms.  As  he  seemed  well 
formed  for  wrestling  too,  his  friends  and  gov- 
ernors advised  him  to  improve  himself  in  that 
art;  which  gave  him  occasion  to  ask,  whether 
that  might  be  consistent  with  his  proficiency 
as  a  soldier.'  They  told  him  the  truth:  that 
ihe  habit  of  body  and  manner  of  life,  the  diet 
and  exercise,  of  a  soldier  and  a  wrestler,  were 
entirely  difierent:  that  the  wrestler  must  have 

*  Pausanias  assures  us,  that  his  visage  was  homely, 
but  at  the  same  time  declares,  that,  in  point  of  size  and 
(trength,  no  man  in  FeJopomiesua  exceeded  him. 


much  sleep  and  full  meals,  stated  times  of  « 
ercise  and  rest,  every  little  departure  from 
his  rules  being  very  prejudicial  to  him:  wher**- 
as  the  soldier  should  be  prepared  for  the  most 
irregular  changes  of  living,  and  should  chiefly 
endeavour  to  bring  himself  to  bear  the  want 
of  food  and  sleep,  without  difficulty.  Philo» 
pcemen  hearing  this,  not  only  avoided  and  de- 
rided the  exercise  of  wrestling  himself,  but 
afterwards  when  he  came  to  be  general,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  exploded  the  whole 
art,  by  every  mark  of  disgrace  and  expression 
of  contempt;  satisfied  that  it  rendered  per- 
sons, who  were  the  most  fit  for  war,  quite 
useless,  and  unable  to  fight  on  necessary  oc- 
casions. 

When  his  governors  and  preceptors  had 
quitted  their  charge,  he  engaged  in  those  pri- 
vate incursions  into  Laconia,  which  the  city 
of  Megalopolis  made  for  the  sake  of  booty;  and 
in  these  he  was  sure  to  be  the  first  to  march 
out,  and  the  last  to  return. 

His  leisure  he  spent  either  in  the  chase, 
which  increased  both  his  strength  and  activity,  J 
or  in  the  tillage  of  the  field.  For  he  had  a  ^ 
handsome  estate  twenty  furlongs  from  the  city, 
to  which  he  went  every  day  after  dinner,  or 
after  supper;  and,  at  night,  he  threw  himself 
upon  an  ordinary  mattress,  and  slept  as  one  of 
the  labourers.  Early  in  the  morning  he  rose 
and  went  to  work  along  with  his  vine-dressera 
or  ploughmen ;  after  which  he  returned  to  the 
town,  and  employed  his  time  about  the  pubhc 
affairs  with  his  friends  and  with  the  magistrates. 
What  he  gained  in  the  wars  he  laid  out  upon 
horses  or  arms,  or  in  the  redeeming  of  captives, 
but  he  endeavoured  to  improve  his  own  estate 
thejustest  way  in  the  world,  by  agriculture  I 
mean.*  Nor  did  he  apply  himself  to  it  in  a 
cursory  manner,  but  in  full  conviction  that  the 
surest  way  not  to  touch  what  belongs  to  others 
is  to  take  care  of  one's  own. 

He  spent  some  time  in  hearing  the  discourses 
and  studying  the  writings  of  philosophers;  but 
selected  such  as  he  thought  might  assist  his 
progress  in  virtue.  Among  the  poetical  im- 
ages in  Homer,  he  attended  to  those  which 
seemed  to  excite  and  encourage  valour:  and  aa 
to  other  authors,  he  was  most  conversant  in 
the  Tactics  of  Evangelus,t  and  in  the  Histo- 
ry of  Alexander;  being  persuaded  that  learn- 
ing ought  to  conduce  to  action,  and  not  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  pastime  and  a  useless  fund 
for  talk.  In  the  study  of  Tactics  he  neglected 
those  plans  and  diagrams  that  are  drawn  upon 
paper,  and  exemplified  the  rules  in  the  field; 
considering  with  himself  as  he  travelled,  and 
pointing  out  to  those  about  him,  the  difficulties 
of  steep  or  broken  ground;  and  how  the  ranks 
of  an  army  must  be  extended  or  closed,  ac- 


'Columella  says,  agriculture  is  next  akin  to  philos- 
ophy. It  does,  indeed,  aSbrd  a  person  who  is  capable 
oi°  speculation,  an  opportunity  of  meditating  on  nature; 
and  such  meditations  enlarge  the  mind. 

t  This  author  is  mentioned  by  Arrian,  who  also 
wrote  a  discourse  on  Tactics.  He  observes,  that  the 
treatise  of  Evangelus,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other 
writers  on  that  subject,  were  become  of  little  use  in 
his  time,  because  they  had  omitted  several  things  at 
sufficiently  known  in  their  days,  which,  however,  then 
wanted  explication.  This  may  serve  as  a  cautioL  t» 
future  writers,  on  thit  and  such  like  lubjecu. 
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cording  to  the  differences  made  by  rivers, 
ditches,  and  defiles. 

He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  set  rather  too 
ffreat  a  value  on  military  knowledge;  embrac- 
ing war  as  the  most  extensive  exercise  of  vir- 
tue, and  despising  those  that  were  not  versed 
in  it,  as  persons  entirely  useless. 

He  was  now  thirty  years  old,  when  Cleo- 
menes,*  king  of  the  Laccdxmonians,  surprised 
Megalopolis  in  the  night,  and  having  forced 
the  guards,  entered  and  seized  the  market- 
place. Philopcemen  ran  to  succour  the  inhab- 
itants, but  was  not  able  to  drive  out  the  enemy, 
though  he  fought  with  the  most  determined 
and  desperate  valour.  He  prevailed,  however, 
BO  far  as  to  give  the  people  opportunity  to  steal 
out  of  the  town,  by  maintainmg  the  combat 
with  the  pursuers,  and  drawing  Cleomencs 
upon  himself,  so  that  he  retired  the  last  with 
difficulty,  and  after  prodigious  efforts:  being 
wounded,  and  having  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  When  they  had  gained  Messene,  Cleo- 
menes  made  them  an  offer  of  their  city  with 
their  lands  and  goods.  Philopoemen  perceiv- 
ing they  were  glad  to  accept  the  proposal,  and 
in  haste  to  return,  strongly  opposed  it,  repre- 
senting to  them  in  a  set  speech,  that  Cleomenes 
did  not  want  to  restore  them  their  city,  but  to 
be  master  of  the  citizens,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  more  secure  of  keeping  the  place:  that  he 
could  not  sit  still  long  to  watch  empty  houses 
and  walls  for  the  very  solitude  would  force  him 
away.  By  this  argument  he  turned  the  Mega- 
lopolitans  from  their  purpose,  but  at  the  same 
time  furnished  Cleomenes  with  a  pretence  to 
plunder  the  town  and  demolish  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  and  to  march  offloaded  with  booty. 

Soon  after  Antigonus  came  down  to  assist 
the  Achaeans  against  Cleomencs;  and  finding 
that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  heights  of 
Sellasia,  and  blocked  up  the  passages,  Anti- 
gonus drew  up  his  army  near  him,  with  a  res- 
olution to  force  him  from  his  post.  Philopoe- 
men, with  his  citizens,  was  placed  among  the 
cavalry,  supported  by  the  Illyrian  foot,  a  nu- 
merous and  gallant  body  of  men,  who  closed 
tliat  extremity.  They  had  orders  to  wait  qui- 
etly, until,  from  the  other  wing,  where  the 
king  fought  in  person,  they  should  see  a  red 
robe  lifted  up  upon  the  point  of  a  spear.  The 
Achaeans  kept  their  ground,  as  they  were  di- 
rected: but  the  Illyrian  officers  with  their  corps 
attempted  to  break  in  upon  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Euciidas,  the  brother  of  Cleomenes,  seeing  this 
opening  made  in  the  enemy's  army,  immediate- 
ly ordered,  a  party  of  his  light-armed  infantry 
to  wheel  about  and  attack  the  rear  of  the  Ulyr- 
idns,  thus  separated  from  the  horse.  This  be- 
ing put  in  execution,  and  the  Illyrians,  haras- 
sed and  broken,  Philopoemen  perceived  tliat  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  drive  off  that 
light-armed  party,  and  that  the  occasion  called 
for  it.  First  he  mentioned  the  thing  to  the 
king's  officers,  but  they  rejected  the  hint,  an^ 
considered  him  as  no  belter  than  a  madman, 
his  reputation  being  not  yet  respectable  enough 
to  justify  such  a  movement.     He,  therefore, 

*  Clcomeoes  made  himself  maiter  of  Megalopolis 
in  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth 
Olympiad,  which  was  the  two  buudred  and  twenty- 
first  before  tlie  Chrintiau  xra. 


with  the  Megalopolitans,  falling  upon  that  -ight- 
armed  corps  himself,  at  the  first  encounter  put 
them  in  confusion,  and  soon  after  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter.  Desirous  yet  further  to 
encourage  Antigonus's  troops,  and  quickly  to 
penetrate  into  the  enemy's  army,  which  wa« 
now  in  some  disorder,  he  quilted  l;is  horse, 
and  advancing  on  foot,  in  his  horseman's  coat 
of  mail  and  other  heavy  accoutrements,  upon 
rough  uneven  ground,  that  was  fu'l  of  springs 
and  bogs,  he  was  making  his  way  with  extreme 
difficulty,  when  he  had  both  his  thighs  struck 
through  with  a  javelin,  so  that  the  point  came 
through  on  the  other  side,  and  the  wound  was 
great,  tliough  not  mortal.  At  first  he  stood 
still  as  if  he  had  l)een  shackled,  not  knowing 
what  method  to  take.  For  the  thong  in  the 
middle  of  the  javelin  rendered  it  difficult  to  be 
drawn  out;  nor  would  any  about  him  venture 
to  do  it.  At  the  same  time  the  fight  being  at 
the  hottest,  and  likely  to  be  soon  over,  honour 
and  indignation  pushed  him  on  to  take  his  share 
in  it;  and  therefore,  by  moving  his  legs  this 
way  and  that,  he  broke  the  stafi",  and  then  or- 
dered the  pieces  to  be  pulled  out.  Thus  set  free, 
he  ran,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  first  ranks,  to 
charge  the  enemy;  at  the  same  time  animating 
the  troops,  and  firing  them  with  emulation. 

Antigonus  having  gained  the  victory,  to  try 
his  Macedonian  officers,  demanded  of  them, 
"Why  they  had  brought  on  the  cavalry  before 
he  gave  them  the  signal.""'  By  way  of  apology, 
they  said,  "They  were  obliged,  against  their 
will,  to  come  to  action,  because  a  young  man 
of  Megalopolis  had  begun  the  attack  too  soon." 
"That  young  man,"  replied  Antigonus,  smiling, 
"has  performed  the  office  of  an  experienced 
general." 

This  action  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  lifted 
Philopcemen  into  great  reputation,  so  that  An- 
tigonus was  very  desirous  of  having  his  service 
in  the  wars,  and  offered  him  a  considerable  com- 
mand with  great  appointments;  but  he  declined 
it,  because  he  knew  he  would  not  bear  to  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  another.  Not  choosing  how- 
ever to  lie  idle,  and  hearing  there  was  a  war  in 
Crete,  he  sailed  thither  to  exercise  and  improve 
his  military  talents.  When  he  had  served  tfiere 
a  good  while,  along  with  a  set  of  brave  men, 
who  were  not  only  versed  in  all  the  stratagems 
of  war,  but  temperate  besides,  and  strict  in  their 
manner  of  living,  he  returned  with  so  much  re- 
nown to  the  Achajans,  that  they  immediately 
appointed  him  general  of  horse.  He  found  that 
the  cavalry  made  use  of  small  and  mean  horses, 
which  they  picked  up  as  they  could  when  they 
were  called  to  a  campaign;  that  many  of  them 
shunned  the  wars,  and  sent  others  in  their  stead; 
and  that  shameful  ignorance  of  service,  with 
its  consequence,  timidity,  prevailed  among 
them  all.  The  former  generals  had  connived 
at  this,  because,  it  being  a  degree  of  honour 
among  the  Achians  to  serve  on  horseback,  the 
cavalry  had  great  power  in  the  commonwealth 
and  considerable  influence  in  the  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  But  Philopoemen 
would  not  yield  to  such  considerations,  or  grant 
them  the  least  indulgence.  Instead  of  that,  he 
applied  to  the  several  towns,  and  to  each  of 
the  young  men  in  particular,  rousing  them  to 
a  sense  of  honour,  punishing  where  necessity 
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requited,  and  practising  them  in  exercise,  re- 
views, and  mock-battles,  in  places  of  the  great- 
est resort.  By  these  means  in  a  little  time  he 
brought  them  to  surprising  strength  and  spirit; 
and,  what  is  of  most  consequence,  in  discipline; 
rendered  them  so  light  and  quick,  that  all  their 
evolutions  and  movements,  whether  performed 
separately  or  together,  were  executed  with  so 
much  readiness  and  address,  that  their  motion 
was  like  that  of  one  body  actuated  by  an  inter- 
nal volintary  principle.  In  the  great  battle 
which  t.iey  fought  with  the  JEtolians  and 
Eleans  near  the  river  Larissus,*  Demophantus, 
general  of  the  Elean  horse,  advanced  before  the 
Bnes,  at  full  speed  against  Philopcenien.  Phi- 
lopoemen,  preventing  his  blow,  with  a  push  with 
his  spear  brought  him  dead  to  the  ground.  The 
enemy  seeing  Demophantus  fall,  immediately 
fled.  And  now  Philopcemen  was  universally 
celebrated  as  not  inferior  to  the  young  in  per- 
sonal valour,  nor  to  the  old  in  prudence,  and  as 
equally  well  qualified  both  to  fight  and  to  com- 
mand. 

Aratus  was,  indeed,  the  first  who  raised  the 
commonwealth  of  the  Achaeans  to  dignity  and 
power.  For,  whereas,  before  they  were  in  a 
low  condition,  dispersed  in  unconnected  cities, 
he  united  them  in  one  body,  and  gave  them  a 
moderate  civil  government  worthy  of  Greece. 
And  as  it  happens  in  running  waters,  that  when 
a  few  small  bodies  stop,  others  stick  to  them, 
and  one  part  strengthening  another,  the  whole 
becomes  one  firm  and  solid  mass,  so  it  was  with 
Greece.  At  a  time  when  she  was  weak  and 
easily  broken,  dispersed  as  she  was  in  a  variety 
Bf  cities,  which  stood  each  upon  its  own  bot- 
tom, the  Achaeans  first  united  themselves,  and 
ihen  drawing  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
to  them  by  assisting  them  to  e.xpel  their  tyrants, 
while  others  voluntarily  joined  them  for  the 
sake  of  that  unanimity  which  they  beheld  in  so 
well-constituted  a  government;  they  conceived 
the  great  design  of  forming  Peloponnesus  into 
one  community.  It  is  true,  that  while  Aratus 
lived,  they  attended  the  motions  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  made  their  court  first  to  Ptolemy, 
and  after  to  Antigonus  and  Philip,  who  all  had 
a  great  share  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  But 
when  PhilopcEmen  had  taken  upon  him  the 
administration,  the  Achaeans,  finding  them- 
selves respectable  enough  to  oppose  their 
strongest  adversaries,  ceased  to  call  in  foreign 
protectors.  As  for  Aratus,  not  being  so  fit  for 
conflicts  in  the  field,  he  managed  most  of  his 
affairs  by  address,  by  moderation,  and  by  the 
friendships  he  had  formed  with  foreign  princes, 
as  we  have  related  in  his  life.  But  Philopo?- 
men,  being  a  great  warrior,  vigorous  and  bold, 
and  successful  withal  in  the  first  battles  that 
he  fought,  raised  the  ambition  of  the  Acha!ans 
together  with  their  power5  for  under  him  they 
Ivere  used  to  conquer. 

In  the  first  place,  he  corrected  the  errors  of 
the  Acha;ans  in  drawing  up  their  forces  and  in 
the  make  of  their  arms.  For  hitherto  they  had 
made  use  of  bucklers  which  were  easy  to 
manage  on  account  of  their  smallness,  but  too 
narrow  to  cover  the  body,  and  lances  that  were 


»  This  battle  was  fought  the  fourth  year  of  the  hun- 
dred and  forly-sccoud  Olympiad,  when  PhilopoBinen 
wa*  ui  his  lorty-fourih  year. 


much  shorter  than  the  Macedonian  pil:es;  for 
which  reason  they  answered  the  end  in  fight- 
ing at  a  distance,  but  were  of  little  use  in  close 
battle.  As  for  the  order  of  battle,  they  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  draw  up  in  a  spiral 
form,*  but  in  the  square  battalion,  which  hav- 
ing neither  a  front  of  pikes,  nor  shields,  fit 
to  lock  together,  like  that  of  the  Macedonians, 
was  easily  penetrated  and  broken  Philopoe- 
men  altered  both;  persuading  them  instead  of 
the  buckler  and  lance,  to  take  the  shield  and 
pike;  to  arm  their  heads,  bodies,  thighs,  and 
legs;  and,  instead  of  a  light  and  desultory 
manner  of  fighting,  to  adopt  a  close  and  firm 
one.  After  he  had  brought  the  youth  to  wear 
complete  armour,  and  on  that  account  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  invincible,  his  next  step 
was  to  reform  them  with  respect  to  luxury  and 
love  of  expense.  He  could  not,  indeed,  en- 
tirely cure  them  of  the  distemper  with  which 
they  had  long  been  infected,  the  vanity  of  ap 
pearance,  for  they  had  vied  with  each  other 
in  fine  clothes,  in  purple  carpets,  and  in  the 
rich  service  of  their  tables.  But  he  began  with 
diverting  their  love  of  show  from  superfluous 
things  to  those  that  were  useful  and  honoura- 
ble, and  soon  prevailed  with  them  to  retrench 
their  daily  expense  upon  their  persons,  and  to 
give  in  to  a  magnificence  in  their  arms  and 
the  whole  equipage  of  war.  The  shops  there- 
fore were  seen  strewed  with  plate  broken  in 
pieces,  while  breast-plates  were  gilt  with  the 
gold,  and  shields  and  bridles  studded  with  the 
silver.  On  the  parade  the  young  men  we-e 
managing  horses,  or  exercising  their  arms. 
The  women  were  seen  adorning  helmets  and 
crests  with  various  colours,  or  embroidering 
military  vests  both  for  the  cavalry  and  infan- 
try. The  very  sight  of  these  things  inflamed 
their  courage,  and  called  forth  their  vigour, 
made  them  venturous,  and  ready  to  face  any 
danger.  For  much  expense  in  other  things  that 
attract  our  eyes,  tempts  to  luxury,  and  too  often 
produces  effeminacy;  the  feasting  of  the  sensea 
relaxing  the  vigour  of  the  mind;  but  in  this 
instance  it  strengthens  and  improves  it.  Thus 
Homer  represents  Achilles,  at  the  sight  of  his 
new  armour,  exulting  with  joy,t  and  burning 
with  impatience  to  use  it.  When  Philop<E- 
men  had  persuaded  the  youth  thus  to  arm  and 
adorn  themselves,  he  mustered  and  trained 
them  continually,  and  they  entered  with  pride 
and  pleasure  into  his  exercise.  For  they  were 
greatly  delighted  with  the  new  form  of  the 
battalion,  which  was  so  cemented  that  it  seem- 
ed impossible  to  break  it.  And  their  arms 
became  easy  and  light  in  the  wearing,  because 
they  were  charmed  with  their  richness  and 
beauty,  and  they  longed  for  nothing  more  than 
to  use  them  against  the  enemy,  and  to  try  then) 
in  a  real  encounter. 

*  The  Macedonian  phalanx  occasionally  altered  thel» 
form  from  the  square  to  the  spiral  or  orbicular,  aD> 
sometimes  to  that  of  the  cuneus  or  wedge. 

t  She  drops  the  radiant  burden  on  the  ground ; 
Clang  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around. 
Back  shrink  the  Myrmidons  with  dead  surprise, 
And  from  the  broad  effulgence  turn  their  eyes. 
Unmoved,  the  hero  kindles  at  the  show, 
And  feels  with  rage  divine  his  bosom  glow; 
From  his  fierce  eyeballs  living  flames  expire, 
And  dash  incessantj  like  a  stream  of  fire. 

Pope,  II.  b.  xlz< 
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At  that  time  the  Achmans  wero  at  war  with 
Machaiiidas,  tlie  tvraiit  ol'  Laccd^mon,  who, 
with  a  powerful  army,  was  watching  iiis  op- 
portunitv  to  subdue  all  Peloponnesus.  As 
soon  as  news  was  brought  that  he  was  fallen 
upon  the  Mantineans,  Philopo'men  took  the 
field,  and  marched  against  htm.  They  drew 
up  their  armies  near  Mantinea,  each  having  a 
good  number  of  mercenaries  in  pay,  beside 
the  whole  force  of  their  respective  cities.  The 
engagement  bemg  begun,  Machanidas  with  his 
foreign  troops  attacked  and  put  to  Hight  the 
spearmen  and  the  Tarentincs,  who  were  placed 
in  the  Achxan  front;  but  afterwards,  instead 
of  falling  upon  that  part  of  the  army  who  stood 
their  ground,  and  breaking  them,  he  went 
upon  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,*  and  when 
he  should  have  endeavoured  to  rout  the  main 
body  of  the  Achaians,  left  his  own  uncovered. 
Philopoemen,  after  so  inditierent  a  beginning, 
made  light  of  the  misfortune,  and  represented 
it  as  no  great  matter,  though  the  day  seemed 
to  be  lost.  But  when  he  saw  what  an  error 
the  enemy  committed,  in  quitting  their  foot, 
and  going  upon  the  pursuit,  by  which  they  left 
him  a  good  opening,  he  did  not  try  to  stop 
them  in  their  career  after  the  fugitives,  but 
suffer  them  to  pass  by.  When  the  pursuers 
were  got  at  a  great  distance,  he  rushed  upon 
the  Lacedaemonian  infantry,  now  left  unsup- 
ported by  their  right  wing.  Stretching,  there- 
fore, to  the  left,  he  took  them  in  flank,  desti- 
tute as  they  were  of  a  general,  and  far  from 
expecting  to  come  to  blows;  for  they  thought 
Machanidas  absolutely  sure  of  victory,  when 
they  saw  him  upon  the  pursuit. 

Af"ter  he  had  routed  tiiis  infantry  with  great 
■laughter  (for  it  is  said  that  tour  thousand  La- 
cedaimnnians  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,) 
he  marched  against  Machanidas,  who  was 
now  returning  with  his  mercenaries  from  the 
pursuit.  'I'here  was  a  broad  and  deep  ditch 
between  him,  where  both  strove  a  while,  the 
one  to  get  over  and  fly,  the  other  to  hinder 
him.  Their  appearance  was  not  like  that  of 
a  (;ond)at  between  two  generals,  but  between 
two  wild  beasts  (or  rather  between  a  Imnter 
and  a  wild  beast,)  whom  necessity  reduces  to 
fight.  Philopoemen  was  the  great  hunter. 
The  tyrant's  horse  being  strong  and  spirited, 
and  violently  spurred  on  both  sides,  ventured 
to  leap  into  the  ditch;  and  was  raising  his 
fore  feet  in  order  to  gain  the  opposite  bank, 
when  Simmias  and  Polysenus,  who  always 
fought  by  the  side  of  Philopoemen,  both  rode 
up  and  levelled  their  spears  against  Machani- 
das. But  Philopoemen  prevented  them;  and 
perceiving  that  the  horse,  with,  his  head  high 
reared,  covered  the  tyrant's  body,  he  turned 
hio  own  a  little,  and  pushmg  his  spear  at  him 
with  all  his  force,  tumbled  iiim  into  the  ditch. 
The  Achajans,  ia  admiration  of  this  exploit 
and  of  his  conduct  in  the  whole  action,  set  up 
bis  statue  in  brass  at  Delphi,  in  the  attitude  in 
which  he  killed  the  tyrant. 

It  is  reported,  that  at  the  Nemean  games,  a 
little  after  he  had  gained  the  battle  of  Manti- 
nea, Philopoemen,  then  chosen  general  a  se- 
cond time,  and  at  leisure  on  account  of  that 
freat  festival,  first  caused  this  phalanx,  in  the 

*  Poljbius,  1.  xi. 


best  order  and  attire,  to  pass  in  review  before 
the  (Jreeks,  and  to  make  all  the  movements 
which  the  art  of  war  teaches,  with  the  utmost 
vigour  and  agility.  Af\er  this  he  entered  the 
theatre,  while  the  musicians  were  contending 
for  the  prize.  He  was  attended  by  the  youth  in 
their  military  cloaks  and  scarlet  vests.  These 
young  men  were  all  well  made,  of  the  same  age 
and  stature,  and  though  they  shewed  great  re- 
spect for  their  general,  yet  they  seemed  not  a 
little  elated  themselves  with  the  many  glorious 
battles  they  had  fought.  In  the  moment  that 
they  entered,  Pylades  the  musician  happened  to 
be  singing  to  his  lyre  the  Pe7'sx.  of  Timolheus,*. 
and  was  pronouncing  this  verse  which  begins, 

The  palm  of  liberty  for  Greece  1  won, 

when  the  people,  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
poetry,  sung  by  a  voice  equally  excellent,  from 
every  part  of  the  theatre  turned  their  eyes  upon 
Philopoemen,  and  welcomed  him  with  the  loud- 
est plaudits.  They  caught  in  idea  the  ancient 
dignity  of  Greece,  and  in  their  present  confi- 
dence aspired  to  the  lofty  spirit  of  former  times. 

As  young  horses  require  their  accustomed 
riders,  and  are  wild  and  unruly  when  mounted 
by  strangers,  so  it  was  with  the  Achaeans. 
When  their  forces  were  under  any  other  com- 
mander, on  every  great  emergency,  they  grev^ 
discontented  and  looked  aboitt  tor  Philopoemen 
and  if  t;e  did  but  make  his  appearance,  they 
were  soon  satisfied  again  and  fitted  for  action 
by  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  him; 
well  knowing  that  he  was  the  only  general 
whom  their  enemies  durst  not  look  in  the  face, 
and  that  they  were  ready  to  tremble  at  his  very 
name. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  thinking  he  could 
easily  bring  the  Acha;ans  under  hirn  again,  if 
Philopoemen  was  out  of  the  way,  privately 
sent  some  persons  to  Argos  to  assassinate  him. 
But  this  treachery  was  timely  discovered,  and 
brought  upon  Philip  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
all  the  Greeks.  The  Ba-otians  were  besieging 
Megara,  and  hoped  to  be  soon  masters  of  the 
place,  when  a  report,  though  not  a  true  one, 
being  spread  among  them,  that  Philopoemen 
was  approaching  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged, 
they  left  their  scaling-ladders  already  ])lanted 
against  the  walls,  and  took  to  flight.  Nabis, 
who  was  tyrant  of  Lacedaimon  after  Machani- 
das, had  taken  Messene  by  surprise.  And 
Philopcemen,  who  was  out  of  command,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Lysippus,  then  general 
of  the  Achaeans,  to  succour  the  Messenians: 
but  not  prevailing  with  him,  because  he  said, 
the  enemy  was  within,  and  the  place  irrecover- 
ably lost,  he  went  himself;  taking  with  him  his 
own  citizens,  who  waited  neither  for  form  of 
law  nor  commission,  but  followed  him  upon 
this  natural  principle,  that  he  who  excels  should 
always  command.  When  he  was  got  pretty 
near,  Nabis  was  informed  of  it;  and  not  daring 
to  wait,  though  his  army  lay  quartered  in  the 
town,  stole  out  at  another  gate  with  his  troops, 
and  marched  off  precipitately,  thinking  himself 
happy  if  he  could  escape.  He  did  indeed  es- 
cape, but  Messene  was  rescued. 

Thus  far  every  thing  is  great  in  the  character 

*  Timolheus  was  a  Dithyrambic  poet,  who  flourish 
ed  about  the  ninety-fifth    Olympiad,  three    hundrrfl 
I  and  Dinety  eight  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 
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of  Philopffiinen.  But  as  for  his  goin^  a  second 
time  into  Crete,  at  the  request  of  the  Gorty- 
nians,  who  were  engaged  in  war,  and  wanted 
him  for  general,  it  has  been  blamed,  either  as 
an  act  of  cowardice,  in  deserting  his  own 
country  when  she  was  distressed  by  Nabis,  or 
as  an  unseasonable  ambition  to  shew  himself 
to  strangers.  And  it  is  true,  the  Megalopoli- 
tans  were  then  so  hard  prebsed,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls, 
and  to  sow  corn  in  their  very  streets;  tlie  enemy 
having  laid  waste  their  land,  and  encamped 
almost  at  their  gates.  Philopoemen,  therefore, 
by  entering  into  the  service  of  the  Cretans  at 
Buch  a  time,  and  taking  a  command  beyond  sea, 
furnished  his  enemies  with  a  pretence  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  basely  flying  from  the  war  at  home. 

Yet  it  is  said,  that  as  the  Achsans  had  cho- 
sen other  generals,  PliilopoBmen,  being  unem- 
ployed, bestowed  his  leisure  upon  the  Gorty- 
nians,  and  took  a  command  among  them  at 
their  request.  For  he  had  an  extreme  aversion 
to  idleness,  and  was  desirous,  above  all  things, 
to  keep  his  talents,  as  a  soldier  and  general,  in 
constant  practice.  This  was  clear  from  what 
he  said  of  Ptolemy.  Some  were  commending 
that  prince  for  daily  studying  the  art  of  war, 
and  improving  his  strength  by  martial  exercise; 
"  Who,"  said  he,  "  can  praise  a  prince  of  his 
age,  that  is  always  preparing,  and  never  per- 
forms.''" 

The  Megalopolitans,  highly  incensed  at  his 
absence,  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  desertion, 
■were  inclined  to  pass  an  outlawry  against  him. 
But  the  Acha;ans  prevented  them  by  sending 
their  general*  Aristaenetus  to  Megalopolis,  who, 
though  he  differed  with  Philopoemen  about  mat- 
ters of  government.,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
declared  an  outlaw.  Philopamen,  finding  him- 
Belf  neglected  by  his  citizens,  drew  off  from 
them  several  of  the  neighbouring  boroughs,  and 
instructed  them  to  allege  that  they  were  not 
comprised  in  their  taxations,  nor  originally  of 
their  dependencies.  But  assisting  them  to 
maintain  this  pretext,  he  lessened  the  authority 
of  Megalopolis  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Achaians.  But  these  things  happened  some 
time  after. 

Wliilst  he  commanded  the  Gortyniane  in 
Crete,  he  did  not,  like  a  Peloponnesian  or  Ar- 
cadian, make  war  in  an  open  generous  manner, 
but  adopting  the  Cretan  customs,  and  using 
their  artifices  and  sleights,  their  stratagems  and 
ambushes,  against  themselves,  he  soon  shewed 
that  their  devices  were  like  the  short-sighted 
schemes  of  children,  when  compared  with  the 
ong  reach  of  an  experienced  general. 

Having  greatly  distinguished  liimself  by 
these  means,  and  performed  many  exploits  in 
that  country,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus  with 
honour.  Here  he  found  Philip  beaten  by  T.  Q. 
Flaminius,  and  Nabis  engaged  in  war  botli 
with  the  Romans  and  Acha:ans.  He  was  im- 
mediiiiely  chosen  general  of  the  Acha;ans;  but 
venturing  to  act  at  sea,  he  fell  under  the  same 
misfortune  with  Epaminondas;  he  saw  the 
great  ideis  that  had  been  formed  of  his  courage 
and  conduct  vanish  in  consequence  of  his  ill 
success  in  a  naval  engagement.  Some  say, 
(Bdecd,  that  Epaminondas  was  unwilling  that 

*  Poly bi  us  aud  Livy  call  him  Ariatcniu. 


his  countrymen  should  have  any  share  of  the 
advantages  of  the  sea,  lest  of  good  soldiers  (as 
Plato  expresses  it)  they  should  become  licen 
tious  and  dissolute  sailors;  and  tlierefore  chose 
to  return  from  Asia  and  the  isles,  without  af- 
fecting any  thing.  But  Philopamen  being  [ler- 
suaded  that  his  skill  in  the  land  service  vvould 
insure  his  success  at  sea,  found,  to  his  cost, 
how  much  experience  contributes  to  victory, 
and  how  much  practice  adds  in  all  things  to  our 
powers.  For  he  was  not  only  worsted  in  the 
sea-fight  for  want  of  skill;  but  having  fitted  up 
an  old  ship  which  had  been  a  famous  ves.sel 
forty  years  before,  and  manned  it  with  liis 
townsmen,  it  proved  so  leaky  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  Finding  that,  after 
this,  the  enemy  despised  him  as  a  man  who  dis 
claimed  all  pretensions  at  sea,  and  that  they 
had  insolently  laid  siege  to  Gyihium,  lie  set  sal 
again ;  and  as  they  did  not  expect  him,  but  wera 
dispersed  without  any  precaution,  by  reason  of 
their  late  victory,  he  landed  in  the  night,  burned 
their  camp,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  tliem. 

A  few  days  after,  as  he  was  marching  through 
a  difficult  pass,  Nabis  came  suddenly  upon 
him.  The  Acheans  were  in  great  terror, 
thinking  it  impossible  to  escape  out  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  passage,  which  the  enemy  had  already 
seized.  But  Philopcemen,  making  a  little  halt, 
and  seeing,  at  once,  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
shewed  that  skill  in  drawing  up  an  army  is 
the  capital  point  in  the  art  of  war.  For  alter- 
ing a  little  the  disposition  of  his  forces,  and 
adapting  it  to  the  present  occasion,  without 
any  bustle  he  easily  disengaged  them  from  the 
difficulty;  and  then  falling  upon  the  enemy, 
put  them  entirely  to  the  rout.  When  he  saw 
that  they  fled  not  to  the  town,  but  dispersed 
themselves  about  the  country;  as  the  ground 
was  woody  aud  uneven,  and  on  account  of 
the  brooks  and  ditches  impracticable  for  the 
horse,  he  did  not  go  upon  the  pursuit,  but  en- 
camped before  the  evening.  Concluding,  how- 
ever, that  the  fugitives  would  return  as  soon 
as  it  grew  dark,  and  draw  up  in  a  straggling 
manner  to  the  city,  he  placed  in  ambush,  by  the 
brooks  and  hills  that  surrounded  it,  many  par- 
ties of  the  Achseans  with  their  swords  in  their 
hands.  By  this  means  the  greatest  part  of  the 
troops  of  Nabis  were  cut  of:  for  not  returning 
in  a  body,  but  as  the  chance  of"  flight  had  dis- 
persed them,  they  fell  into  their  enemies'  hand, 
and  were  caught  like  so  many  birds,  ere  they 
could  enter  the  town. 

Philopa-men  being  received  on  this  account 
with  great  honour  and  applause  in  all  the  thi^a- 
tres  of  Greece,  it  gave  some  umbrage  to  Fla- 
minius, a  man' naturally  ambitious.  For,  as  a 
Poman  consul,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to 
much  greater  marks  of  distinction  among  the 
Acha;ans  than  a  man  of  Arcadia,  and  that,  as 
a  public  benefactor,  he  was  infinitely  above 
him  :  having  by  one  proclamation  set  free  all 
that  part  of  Greece  which  had  been  enslaved 
l)y  Philip  and  the  Macedonians.  Af"ter  this, 
Flaminius  made  peace  with  Nabis;  and  Nabis 
was  assassinated  by  the  iEtolians.  Hereupon 
Sparta  being  in  great  confusion,  Philopamen 
srizing  the  opportunity,  came  upon  it  with  his 
army,  and,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  i)er- 
f  uasion,  bro'.ight  that  city  to  join  in  the  Acha'ao 
league. — Tlie  gaining  over  a(  ity  of  such  dig 
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nity  and  power  made  him  perfectly  adored 
amoni;  the  Acliseans.  And,  indeed,  Sparla 
was  an  acquisition  of  vast  importance  to  Achaia, 
of  which  she  is  now  become  a  member.  It  was 
also  a  (irateful  service  to  the  principal  Lace- 
daemonians, who  hoped  now  to  have  him  for 
the  guardian  of  their  liberty.  For  which  rea- 
Bon,  having^  sold  the  house  and  goods  of  Nabis, 
bv  a  pulilic  decree,  they  gave  the  money,  which 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  to 
Philopfpmen,  and  determined  to  send  it  by  per- 
sons deputed  from  their  body. 

On  this  occasion  it  appeared  how  clear  his 
inteerity  was,  that  he  not  only  seemed,  but  teas 
a  virtuous  man.  For  not  one  of  the  Spartans 
chose  to  siK-ak  to  a  person  of  his  character 
about  a  present;  but  afraid  of  the  office,  they 
all  excused  themselves,  and  put  it  upon  Timo- 
aus,  to  whom  he  was  hound  by  the  rights  of 
hospitality.  Timolaus  went  to  Rlesalopolis, 
and  was  entertained  at  Philopasmen's  house; 
but  when  he  obser\'ed  the  gravity  of  his  dis- 
course, the  simplicity  of  his  diet,  and  his  in- 
tegrity of  manners,  quite  impregnable  to  the 
attacks  and  deceits  of  money,  he  said  not  a 
word  about  the  present,  but  having  assigned 
another  cause  for  his  coming,  returned  home. 
He  was  sent  a  second  time,  but  could  not  men- 
tion the  money.  In  a  third  visit  he  brought  it 
out  with  much  difficulty,  and  declared  the  be- 
nevolence of  Sparta  to  him.  Philopocmen 
heard  with  pleasure  what  he  had  to  say,  but 
immediately  went  himself  to  the  people  of  La- 
cedaemon,  and  advised  them  not  to  try  to  tempt 
good  men  with  money,  who  were  already  their 
friends,  and  of  whose  virtues  they  might  freely 
avail  themselves;  but  to  buy  and  corrupt  ill 
men,  who  opposed  their  measures  in  council, 
that,  thus  silenced,  they  might  give  them  less 
trouble;  it  being  much  better  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  their  enemies  than  of  their  friends.  Such 
■was  Philopoemen's  contempt  of  money. 

Some  time  after,  Diophanes,  being  general 
of  the  Achians,  and  hearing  that  the  Laceds- 
monians  had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  from  the 
league,  determined  to  chastise  them.*  Mean- 
while they  prepared  for  war,  and  raised  great 
commotions  in  Peloponnesus.  Philopoemen 
tried  to  appease  Diophanes  and  keep  him  quiet: 
representing  to  him,  "That  while  Antiochus 
and  the  Romans  were  contending  in  the  heart 
of  Greece,  with  two  such  powerful  armies,  an 
Achaean  general  should  turn  his  attention  to 
them;  and,  instead  of  lighting  up  a  war  at 
home,  should  overlook  and  pass  by  some  real 
injuries."  When  he  found  that  Diophanes  did 
not  hearken  to  him,  but  marched  along  with 
Flaminius  into  Laconia,  and  that  they  took 
their  route  towards  Sparta,  he  did  a  thing  that 
cannot  be  vindicated  by  law  and  strict  justice, 
but  which  discovers  a  great  and  noble  daring. 
He  got  into  the  town  himself,  and,  though  but 
a  private  man,  shut  the  gates  against  an  Achaean 
general  and  a  Roman  consul;  healed  the  di- 
visions amo;yT  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  league. 

Yet,  afterwards,  when  he  was  general  him- 
telf,  upon  some  new  subject  of  complaint 
against  that  people,  he  restored  their  exiles, 
and  put  eighty  citizens  to  death,  as  Polybius 

*  The  same  year,  Caius  LiTJus,  with  the  RomaD 
fleet  defeated  that  of  Antiochu*,  near  £pheiu«. 


1  tells  us;  or,  according  to  Arislocratcs,  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  He  demolished  their  walls, 
took  from  them  great  part  of  their  territory, 
and  added  it  to  that  of  Megalopolis.  All  who 
had  been  made  free  of  Sparta  by  the  tyrants 
he  disfranchised,  and  carried  into  Achaia;  ex- 
cept three  thousand  who  refused  to  quit  the 
place,  and  those  he  sold  for  slaves.  By  way 
of  insult,  as  it  were,  upon  Sparta,  with  the 
money  arising  thence  he  built  a  portico  in  Me- 
galopolis. Pursuing  his  vengeance  against  that 
unhappy  people,  who  had  already  suffered 
more  than  they  deserved,  he  added  one  cruel 
and  most  unjust  thing  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
it;  he  destroyed  their  constitution.  He  abol- 
ished the  discipline  of  Lycurgus,  compelled 
them  to  give  their  children  and  youth  an 
Achaean  education,  instead  of  that  of  their 
own  country,  being  persuaded  that  their  spirit 
could  never  l^p  humbled  while  they  adhered  to 
the  institutions  of  their  great  lawgiver.  Thus 
brought  by  the  weight  of  their  calamities  to 
have  the  sinews  of  their  city  cut  by  Philopce- 
men,  they  grew  tame  and  submissive.  Some 
time  after,  indeed,  upon  application  to  the  Ro- 
mans, they  shook  otf  the  .\chaean  customs,  and 
re-established  their  ancient  ones,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  done,  after  so  much  misery  and  cor- 
ruption. 

When  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Antioclius  in  Greece,  Philopoemen  was  in 
a  private  station.  And  when  he  saw  Antio- 
chus sit  still  at  Chelcia,  and  spend  his  time  in 
youthful  love  and  a  marriage  unsuitable  to  his 
years,  while  the  Syrians  roamed  from  town  to 
town  without  discipline  and  without  officers, 
and  minded  nothing  but  their  pleasures,  he  re- 
pined extremely  that  he  was  not  then  general 
of  the  AchcBans,  and  scrupled  not  to  declare, 
that  he  envied  the  Romans  their  victory:  "  Fof 
had  I  been  in  command,"  said  he,  "  I  would 
have  cut  them  all  in  pieces  in  the  taverns." 
.\fter  Antiochus  was  overcome,  the  Romans 
pressed  still  harder  upon  Greece,  and  hemmed 
in  the  Acbaeans  with  their  power:  the  orators 
too  inclined  to  their  interest.  Under  the  au- 
spices of  Heaven,  their  strength  prevailed  over 
all;  and  the  point  was  at  hand,  where  fortune, 
who  had  long  veered,  was  to  stand  still.  In 
these  circumstances,  Philopoemen,  like  a  good 
pilot,  struggled  with  the  times.  Sometimes  he 
was  forced  to  give  way  a  little  and  yield  to  the 
times,  but  on  most  occasions  maintaining  the 
conflict,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  all  that  were 
considerable  either  for  their  eloquence  or 
riches,  to  the  side  of  liberty.  Aristoenetus  the 
Megalopolitan,  who  had  great  interest  among 
the  Achians,  but  always  courted  the  Romans, 
declared  it  in  council  as  his  opinion,  "That 
they  ought  not  to  be  opposed  or  disobliged  in 
any  thing.  Philoptemen  heard  him  with  silent 
indignation;  and,  at  last,  when  he  could  refraia 
no  longer,  said  to  him,  "And  why,  in  such  haste, 
wretched  man,  to  see  an  end  of  Greece  !" 
Manius,*  the  Roman  consul,  after  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus,  moved  the  Achians  to  permit 
the  Lacedaemonian  exiles  to  return,  and  Titus 
seconded  him  in  his  application;  but  Philopce- 
men  opposed  it,  not  out  of  any  ill  will  to  the 
exiles,  but  because  he  was  willing  they  should 
be  indebted  for  that  benefit  to  himself  and  the 
*  Manius  Aciiiiu  Glabrio. 
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Achajans,  and  not  to  the  favour  of  Titus  and 
the  Romans.  For  tlie  next  year,  when  he  was 
general  himself,  he  restored  them.  Thus  his 
gallant  spirit,  led  him  to  contend  with  the  pre- 
vailing powers. 

He  was  elected  general  of  the  Achsans,  the 
eighth  time,  when  seventy  years  of  age;  and 
now  he  hoped  not  only  to  pass  the  year  of  his 
magistracy  without  war,  but  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  quiet.  For  as  the  force  of  distem- 
pers abates  with  the  strength  of  the  body,  so  in 
the  states  of  Greece  the  spirit  of  contention 
failed  with  their  power.  Some  avenging  deity, 
however,  threw  him  down  at  last,  like  one  who, 
with  matchless  speed,  runs  over  the  race,  and 
stumbles  at  the  goal.  It  seems,  that  being  in 
company  where  a  certain  general  was  men- 
tioned as  an  extraordinary  man,  Philoposmen 
said,  "There  was  no  great  account  to  be  made 
of  a  man  who  suffered  himself  to  be  taken 
alive."  A  few  days  after  this,  Dinocrates  the 
Messenian,  who  was  particularly  on  ill  terms 
with  Philopoemen,  and,  indeed,  not  upon  good 
ones  with  any  one,  by  reason  of  his  profligate 
and  wicked  life,  found  means  to  draw  Messcne 
off  from  the  league;  and  it  was  also  said  that 
he  was  going  to  seize  a  place  called  Colonis.* 
Philopoemen  was  then  at  Argos,  sick  of  a  fever; 
but  upon  this  news  he  pushed  to  Megalopolis, 
and  reached  it  in  one  day,  though  it  was  at  the 
distance  of  four  hundred  furlongs.  From  thence 
he  presently  drew  out  a  bodj  of  horse,  con- 
sisting of  the  nobility,  but  all  young  men,  who 
from  affection  to  his  person  and  ambition  for 
glory,  followed  him  as  volunteers.  With  these 
he  marched  towards  Messene,  and  meeting 
Dinocrates  on  Evander's  hiU,t  he  attacked  and 
put  him  to  flight.  But  five  hundred  men,  who 
guarded  the  flat  country,  suddenly  coming  up, 
the  others,  who  were  routed,  seeing  them,  ral- 
lied again  about  the  hills.  Hereupon,  Philo- 
poemen, afraid  of  being  surrounded,  and  desirous 
of  saving  his  young  cavalry,  retreated  upon 
rough  and  difficult  ground,  while  he  was  in  the 
rear,  often  turning  upon  the  enemy,  and  en- 
deavouring to  draw  them  entirely  upon  himself. 
Yet  none  of  them  dared  to  encounter  him  ; 
they  only  shouted  and  rode  about  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. As  he  oflen  faced  about,  and  left  his 
main  body,  on  account  of  his  young  men,  each 
of  whom  he  was  solicitous  to  put  out  of  danger, 
at  last  he  found  himself  alone  amidst  a  number 
of  the  enemy  Even  then  they  durst  not  at- 
tack him  hand  to  hand,  but,  hurling  their  darts 
at  a  distance,  they  drove  him  upon  steep  and 
craggy  places,  where  he  could  scarcely  make 
his  horse  go,  though  he  spurred  him  continual- 
ly. He  was  still  active  through  exercise,  and 
for  that  reason  his  age  was  no  hindrance  to  his 
escape;  but  being  weakened  by  sickness,  and 
extremely  fatigued  with  his  journey,  his  horse 
threw  him,  now  heavy  and  encumbered,  upon 
the  stones.  His  head  was  wounded  with  the 
fall,  and  he  lay  a  long  time  speechless,  so  that 

*  There  is  no  such  place  known  as  Colcnis.  Livy 
|lib.  39.)  calls  it  Corone ;  and  Plutarch  probably  wrote 
Corona,  or  Coronis.  Strabo  mrntions  the  latter  as  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messene. 

t  Evander's  Kill  is  likewise  unknown.  Polybius,and 
after  him  Pausanias,  mentions  a  hill  called  Evan  ( wliich 
same  It  probably  had  from  the  criei  of  the  Bacchanals) 
BOt  far  from  Messene. 


the  enemy,  thinking  him  dead,  began  to  turn 
him,  in  order  to  strip  him  of  his  arms.  Bat 
finding  that  he  raised  his  head  and  opened  his 
eyes,  they  gathered  thick  about  him,  bound 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  led  him  off  with 
such  unworthy  treatment  and  gross  abuse,  as 
PhilopoBmen  could  never  hiive  supposed  he 
should  come  to  suffer,  even  from  Dinocrates, 

The  Mcssenians  elated  at  the  news,  flocked 
to  the  gates.  But  when  they  saw  Philopoemen 
dragged  along  in  a  manner  so  unworthy  of  the 
glory  of  his  achievements  and  trophies,  most 
of  them  were  touched  with  pity  and  compas- 
sion for  his  misfortune.  They  shed  tears,  and 
contemned  all  human  greatness  as  a  faithless 
support,  as  vanity,  and  nothing.  Their  tears, 
by  little  and  little,  turned  to  kind  words,  and 
they  began  to  say,  they  ought  to  remember 
his  former  benefits,  and  the  liberty  he  had  pro- 
cured them  by  expelling  the  tyrant  Nabis.  A 
few  there  were,  indeed,  who,  to  gratify  Dino- 
crates, talked  of  putting  Philopcemen  to  tor- 
ture and  to  death,  as  a  dangerous  and  impla- 
cable enemy,  and  the  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
Dinocrates,  if  he  escaped  after  being  made 
prisoner,  and  treated  with  such  indignity.  At 
last  they  put  him  in  a  dungeon  called  tha 
Treasury,*  which  had  neither  air  nor  light 
from  without,  and  which  having  no  doors  was 
closed  with  a  great  stone.  In  this  dungeon 
they  shut  him  up  with  the  stone,  and  placed  a 
guard  around  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  Achaean  cavalry  recollecting 
themselves  afler  their  flight,  found  that  Philo« 
pcemen  was  not  with  them,  and  probably  might 
have  lost  his  life.  They  made  a  stand,  and 
called  him  with  loud  cries,  blaming  each  other 
for  making  a  base  and  shameful  escape,  by 
abandoning  their  general,  who  had  been  prodi- 
gal of  his  own  life  in  order  to  save  theirs.  By 
much  search  and  inquiry  about  the  country, 
they  got  intelligence  that  he  was  taken  prison- 
er, and  carried  the  heavy  news  to  the  states  of 
Achaia;  who,  considering  it  as  the  greatest  of 
losses,  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  demand 
him  of  the  Messenians;  and  in  the  mean  time 
prepared  for  war. 

While  the  Achaeans  were  taking  these  res* 
olutions,  Dinocrates,  who  most  of  all  dreaded 
time,  as  the  thing  most  likely  to  save  Philo- 
pcemen,  determined  to  be  before-hand  with 
the  league.  Therefore,  when  night  ivas  come 
and  the  multitude  retired,  he  opened  the  dun- 
geon, and  sent  in  one  of  his  servants  with  a 
dose  of  poison,  and  orders  not  to  leave  him 
till  he  had  taken  it.  Philopoemen  was  laid 
down  in  his  cloak,  but  not  asleep;  vexation 
and  resentment  kept  him  awake;  When  he 
saw  the  light  and  a  man  standing  by  him  with 
a  cup  of  poison,  he  raised  himself  up,  as  well 
as  his  weakness  would  permit,  and,  receiving 
the  cup,  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  had  heard 
any  thing  of  his  cavalry,  and  particularly  of 
Lycojtas.'"'  The  executioner  answering  that 
they  almost  all  escaped,  he  nodded  his  Head  in 
sign  of  satisfaction;  and  looking  kindly  upon 
him  said,  "Thou  bringest  good  tidings,  and  we 
are  not  in  all  respects  unhappy."  Without 
uttering  another  word,  or  breathing  the  least 

*  The  public  treasure  was  kept  there  ;  and  it  yt\ 
shut  up  with  an  immense  stone,  mored  to  it  b)  an  eu- 
I  gine.  Liv.  lib.  xxiix. 
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■igh,  he  drauK  (>ff  the  poison,  and  lay  down 
again.  He  was  already  brought  so  low  that 
he  could  not  make  mnch  struggle  with  the  fa- 
tal dose,  and  it  despatched  him  presently. 

The  news  of  his  death  filled  ail  Achaia  with 
giief  Olid  lamentation.  All  the  youth  imme- 
diately repaired  with  the  deputies  of  the  sev- 
eral cities  10  Megalopolis,  where  they  resolved, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  take  their  revenge. 
For  this  purpose,  having  chosen  Lycorlas* 
Sor  their  general,  they  entered  Messene,  and 
ravaged  the  country,  till  the  Messenians  with 
one  consent  opened  their  gates  and  received 
them.  Diaocrates  prevented  their  revenge  by 
kilhng  hiir.self:  and  those  who  voted  for  hav- 
ing Philopoccmen  put  to  death,  toUowed  h.is 
example.  But  such  as  were  for  having  him  put 
to  the  torture,  were  taken  by  Lycortas,  and 
reserved  for  more  painful  punishments. 

When  they  had  burned  his  remains,  they  put 
the  ashes  in  an  urn,  and  returned  not  in  a  dis- 
orderly and  promiscuous  manner,  but  uniting 
a  kind  of  triumphal  march  with  the  funeral  so- 
lemnity. First  came  the  foot  with  crowns  of 
Tictory  on  their  heads,  and  tears  in  their  eyes; 
and  attended  by  their  captive  enemies  in  fet- 
ters. Polybius,  the  general's  son,  with  the 
principal  Achaeans  about  him,  carried  the  urn, 
which  was  adorned  v\'ilh  ribbons  and  garlands, 
■o  that  it  was  hardly  visible.  The  march  was 
closed  by  the  cavalry  completely  armed  and 
superbly  mounted;  they  neither  expressed  in 
their  looks  the  melancholy  of  such  a  mourning 


nor  the  joy  of  a  victory.  The  people  of  the 
towns  and  villages  on  their  way,  flocked  out, 
as  if  it  had  been  to  meet  him  returning  from  a 
glorious  campaign,  touched  the  urn  with  great 
[  respect,  and  conducted  it  to  Megalopolis.  The 
old  men,  the  women,  and  children,  who  joined 
the  procession,  raised  such  a  bitter  lamenta 
tion,  that  it  spread  through  the  army,  and  was 
re-echoed  by  the  city,  which,  besides  her  grief 
for  PhilopcEmen,  bemoaned  her  own  calamity, 
as  in  him  she  thought  she  lost  the  chief  rank 
and  influence  among  the  Achaians. 

His  interment  was  suitable  to  his  dignity, 
and  the  Messenian  prisoners  vsere  stoned  to 
death  at  his  tomb. — Many  statues  were  setup, 
and  many  honours  decreed  him  by  the  Grecian 
cities.  But  when  Greece  was  involved  in  the 
dreadl'ul  mitiortunes  of  Corinth,  a  certain  Ro- 
man attempted  to  get  them  all  pulled  down,* 
accusing  him  in  form,  as  if  he  had  been  alive, 
of  implacable  enmity  to  the  Romans.  When 
he  had  finished  the  impeachment,  and  Polybius 
had  answered  his  calumnies,  neither  Mummius 
nor  his  lieutenants  would  suffer  the  monuments 
of  so  illustrious  a  man  to  be  defaced,  though  he 
had  opposed  both  Flaminius  and  Glabrio  not  a 
little.  For  they  made  a  proper  distinction  be- 
tween virtue  and  interest,  between  honour  and 
advantage;  well  concluding,  that  rewards  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  are  .always  due  from 
persons  obliged  to  their  benefactors,  and  hon- 
our and  respect  from  men  of  merit  to  each 
other.     So  much  concerning  Philopcemen. 
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The  person  whom  we  put  in  parallel  with 
PhilopcEmen,  is  Titus  Qulnctius  Flaminius.f 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted 
with  his  countenance  and  figure,  need  but  look 
npon  the  statue  in  brass,  which  is  erected  at 
Rome  with  a  Greek  inscription  upon  it,  oppo- 
site the  Circus  J\Iaxiinus,  near  the  great  statue 
of  Apollo,  which  was  brought  l>om  Carthage. 
As  to  his  disposition  he  was  quick  both  to  re- 
sent an  injury,  and  to  do  a  service.  But  his 
resentment  was  not  in  all  respects  like  his  af- 
fection, for  he  punished  lightly,  and  soon  for- 
got the  offence;  but  his  attachments  and  ser- 
vices were  lasting  and  complete.  For  the  per- 
sons whom  he  had  obliged  he  ever  retained 
a  kind  regard;  as  if,  instead  of  receiving,  they 

•  This  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and 
|>rt]r-ninth  Olympiad.  Lycortas  was  Tather  to  Polyb- 
ius the  historian,  who  was  in  the  action,  and  might  be 
Uien  about  twenty  )ears  of  age. 

J  It  ought  to  be  written  Flumininus,  not  Flarr.inius. 
Polybius,  Livy,  and  all  Ih-:  other  historians,  write  it 
J^J/iinininus.  Indeed,  the  Flaininii  were  a  very  ditfcr- 
ent  family  from  the  Flaminiuii.  The  former  were 
patrician',  the  latter  plebeians.  Caius  F'laminius,  who 
was  <'^1»<1  in  the  laille  at  the  lake  of  Thrasymenus, 
was  of  the  pkbeian  family.  Besides,  some  manuscripts, 
for  instance  the  \'iilcob,an  A-^on,aiid  one  that  Dacier 
consulted,  have  it  Klaminittu.  which  would  be  suffi- 
e*cot  authority  to  correct  it.  But  that  would  occasion 
some  inconvenieuce,  because  Plutarch  has  called  him 
Flaminius  in  oilur  places,  as  well  as  here,  in  his  life; 
ud,  indeed,  several  modem  w.'ilerthave  Joue  the  same. 


had  conferred  a  favour;  and  considering  them 
as  his  greatest  treasure,  he  was  always  ready 
to  protect  and  to  promote  them.     Naturally 
covetous  of  honour  and  fame,  and  not  choosing 
to  let  others  have  any  share  in  his  great  and 
good  actions,  he  took  more  pleasure  in  those 
whom  he  could  assist,  than  in  those  who  could 
give  him  assistance;  looking  upon  the  former 
I  as  persons  who  afforded  room  for  the  exertion 
I  of  virtue,  and  the  latter  as  his  rivals  in  glory. 
From  his  youth  he  was  trained  up  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.    For  Rome  having  then  many 
I  important  wars  upon  her  liands,  her  youth  be- 
I  took    themselves  by  times  to  arms,  and  had 
;  early  opportunities  to  qualify   themselves    to 
command.  Flaminius  served  like  the  rest,  and 
I  was  first  a  legionary  tribune,  under  the  consul 
Marcellus,t  in  the  war  with  Hannibal.     Mar- 
!  cellus  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  slain; 
after  which  Flaminius  was  appointed  governor 
of  Tarentum,  newly  retaken,  and  of  the  country 

*  This  happened  thirty-seren  years  after  his  death, 
that  i«,  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-eighth 
Oljmpiad,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  before  the 
Christian  zra. 

t  He  was  appointed  a  tribune  at  the  age  of  twentr, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-secoiid 
Olympiad.  Consequently,  he  was  born  in  the  firs* 
yearot  the  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Olyuipiad,  which 
«i5  the  year  of  Rome  5^.     Livy  tells  us,  that  he  wai 

.  thirty-three  years  of  age,  when  Le  proclaimed  liberi; 

)  Ui  lircecc. 
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about  it.  In  this  commission  he  grew  no  less 
famous  ft:  his  administration  of  justice  than  for 
his  military  sitill,  for  which  reason  he  was  ap- 
poirted  chief  director  of  the  two  colonies  that 
were  sent  to  the  cities  of  Narnia  and  Cossa. 

Tins  inspired  him  with  such  lofty  thoughts, 
that,  overlooking  the  ordmary  previous  steps 
by  which  young  men  ascend,  I  mean  the  offices 
of  tribune,  prretor,  and  aedile,  he  aimed  direct- 
ly at  the  consulship.  Supported  by  those  col- 
onists, he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate. 
But  the  tribunes  Fulvius  and  Manlius  opposed 
him,  insisting  that  it  was  a  strange  and  un- 
heard-of thing,  for  a  man  so  young,  who  was 
not  yet  mitiated  in  the  first  mysteries  of  gov- 
ernment, to  intrude,  in  contempt  of  the  laws, 
into  the  highest  office  of  the  state.  The  sen- 
ate referred  the  affair  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
people;  and  the  people  elected  him  consul, 
though  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  with 
Sextus  .iElius.  The  lots  being  cast  for  the 
provinces,  the  war  with  Philip  and  the  Mace- 
donians fell  to  Flaminius;  and  this  happened 
very  fortunately  for  the  Roman  people;  as  that 
department  required  a  general  who  did  not 
want  to  do  every  thing  by  force  and  violence, 
but  rather  by  gentleness  and  persuasion.  Fc- 
Macedonia  furnished  Philip  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  for  his  wars,  but  Greece  was 
nis  principal  dependence  for  a  war  of  any 
length.  She  it  was  that  supplied  him  with  money 
and  provisions,  with  strong  holds  and  places  of 
retreat,  and,  in  a  word,  with  all  the  materials 
of  war.  So  that  if  she  could  not  be  disengaged 
from  Philip,  the  war  with  him  could  not  be  de- 
cided by  single  battle.  Besides,  the  Greeks 
as  yet  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  Ro- 
mans: it  was  now  first  to  be  established  by 
^e  intercourse  of  business:  and,  therefore, 
Jiey  would  not  so  soon  have  embraced  a  for- 
eign authority,  instead  of  that  they  had  been 
so  long  accustomed  to,  if  the  Roman  general 
had  not  been  a  man  of  great  good  nature,  who 
was  more  ready  to  avail  himself  of  treaty  than 
i)f  the  sword,  who  had  a  persuasive  manner 
where  he  applied,  and  was  affable  and  easy  of 
access  when  applied  to,  and  who  had  a  constant 
and  invariable  regard  to  justice.  But  this  will 
better  appear  from  his  actions  themselves. 

Titus  finding  that  Sulpitius  and  Publius,*  his 
predecessors  in  command,  had  not  entered 
Macedonia  till  late  in  the  season,  and  then  did 
not  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  but  spent 
their  time  in  skirmishing  to  gain  some  particu- 
lar post  or  pass,  to  intercept  some  provisions, 
determined  not  to  act  like  them.  They  had 
wasted  the  year  of  their  consulate  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  new  honours,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  domestic  affairs,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  they  repaired  to  their 
province;  by  which  artifice  they  got  their  com- 
mand continued  another  year,  being  the  first 
year  in  character  of  consul,  and  the  second  of 
proconsul.  But  Titus,  ambitious  to  distinguish 
h.a  consulship  by  some  important  expedition, 
left  the  honours  and  prerogatives  he  had  in 
Rome;  and  having  requested  the  senate  to  per- 
mit his  brother  Lucius  to  command  the  naval 
fcrces,  and  selected  three  thousand  men,  as 

*  Publius,  Sulpitius  Galba  was  consul  two  years  be- 
fc'e.  Publius  Villius  Tappulus  was  consul  the  year 
Aer  Suljiitiut  aud  next  before  FUuniuivu. 


yet  in  full  vigour  and  spirits,  and  the  glory  (r 
the  field,  from  those  troops,  who,  under  Scipiou 
had  subdued  Asdrubal  in  Spain,  and  Hannibal 
in  Africa,  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  got  safe  into 
Epirus.  There  he  found  Publius  encamped 
over  against  Philip,  who  had  been  a  long  time 
defending  the  fords  of  the  river  Apsus  and  the 
adjoining  straits;  and  that  Publius  had  not 
been  able  to  effect  any  thing  by  reason  of  the 
natural  strength  of  the  place. 

Titus  having  taken  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  sent  Publius  home,  set  himself  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  country.  Its  natural  fortifica- 
tions are  equal  to  those  of  Tempe,  but  it  is  not 
like  Tempe  in  the  beauty  of  the  woods  and 
groves,  and  the  verdure  of  valleys  and  delicious 
meads.  To  the  right  and  left  there  is  a  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  between  which  there  is  a 
deep  and  long  channel.  Down  this  runs  the 
river  Apsus,  like  the  Peneus,  both  in  its  appear- 
ance and  rapidity.  It  covers  the  foot  of  the  hills 
on  each  side,  so  that  there  is  left  only  a  narrov* 
craggy  path,  cut  out  CiOse  Dy  the  stream,  which 
is  not  easy  for  an  army  to  pass  at  any  time, 
and,  when  guarded,  is  not  passable  at  all. 

There  were  some,  therefore,  who  advised 
Fiamin.iio  to  take  a  compass  through  Dassare- 
tis  along  the  Lycus,  which  was  an  easy  passage. 
But  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  removed  loo  far 
from  the  sea  into  a  country  that  was  barren 
and  little  cultivated,  while  Philip  avoided  a  bat- 
tle he  might  come  to  want  provisions,  and  be 
constrained,  like  the  general  before  him,  to  re- 
treat to  the  sea,  without  effecting  any  thing. 
This  determined  him  to  make  his  way  up  the 
mountains  sword  in  hand,  and  to  force  a  pas* 
sage.  But  Philip's  army  being  possessed  of  the 
heights,  show  ered  down  their  darts  and  arrows 
upon  the  Romans  from  every  quarter.  Several 
sharp  contests  ensued,  in  which  many  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  but  none 
that  were  likely  to  be  decisive. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  shepherds  of  those 
mountains  came  to  the  consul  with  a  discovery 
of  a  winding  way,  neglected  by  the  enen\v,  by 
which  they  promised  to  bring  his  army  to  the 
top  in  three  days  at  the  farthest.  And  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  what  they  had  said,  they 
brought  Charops  the  son  of  Machatus,  prince 
of  the  Epirots;  who  was  a  friend  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  privately  assisted  them  out  of  fear 
of  Philip.  As  Flaminius  could  confide  in  him, 
he  sent  away  a  tribune  with  four  thousand  foot 
and  three  hundred  horse.  The  shepherds  in 
bonds  led  the  way.  In  the  day  time  they  lay 
still  in  the  hollows  of  the  woods,  and  in  the 
night  they  marched;  for  the  moon  was  then  at 
full.  Flaminius  having  detached  this  party,  let 
his  main  body  rest  the  three  days,  and  only  had 
some  slight  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  to  take 
up  their  attention.  But  the  day  that  he  expect- 
ed those  who  had  taken  the  circuit  to  appear 
upon  the  heights,  he  drew  out  his  forces  early, 
both  the  heavy  and  light-armed,  and  dividing 
them  into  three  parts,  himself  led  the  van; 
marching  his  men  along  the  narrowest  path  by 
the  side  of  the  river.  The  Macedonians  galled 
him  with  their  darts;  but  he  maintained  the 
combat  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of 
ground;  and  the  other  two  parties  fought  with 
all  the  spirit  of  emulation,  and  clung  U  the 
rocks  with  astonisliing  ardoar. 
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m  the  mean  time  the  sun  arose,  and  a  smoke 
appeared  at  a  distance,  not  very  strong,  but  like 
tne  mist  of  the  hills.  Being  on  the  back  of  the 
enemy,  they  did  not  observe  it,  for  it  came  from 
the  troops  who  had  reached  the  top.  Amidst  the 
faticue  of  the  engagement,  the  Romans  were 
tn  doubt  whether  it  was  a  signal  or  not,  but  they 
inclined  to  believe  it  the  tiling  thry  wished. 
And  when  they  saw  it  increase,  so  as  to  darken 
the  air,  and  to  mount  higher  and  higher,  they 
were  well  assured  that  it  came  from  the  fires 
vfhich  their  friends  had  lighted.  Hereupon  they 
set  up  loud  shouts,  and  charging  the  enemy  with 
greater  vigour,  pushed  tlicm  into  the  most  crag- 
gy places.  The  shouts  were  re-echoed  by  those 
behind  at  ihe  top  of  the  mountam.  And  now 
the  Macedonians  tied  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation. Yet  there  were  not  above  two  thousand 
slain,  the  pursuit  being  impeded  by  the  dilfi- 
culty  of  the  ascent.  The  Romans,  however, 
pillaged  the  camp,  seized  the  money  and  slaves, 
and  became  absolute  masters  of  the  pass. 

They  then  traversed  all  Epirus,  but  with  such 
order  and  discipline,  that  though  they  were  at 
a  great  distance  from  their  ships  and  the  sea, 
and  had  not  the  usual  monthly  allowance  of 
corn,  or  convenience  of  markets  yet  they  spared 
the  country,  which  at  the  same  time  abounded 
in  every  thing.  For  Flaminius  was  informed 
that  Philip,  in  his  passage  or  rather  flight 
through  Thessaly,  had  compelled  the  people  to 
quit  their  habitations,  and  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains, had  burned  the  towns,  and  had  given  as 
plunder  to  his  men  what  was  too  heavy  orcum- 1 
bersome  to  be  carried  off;  and  so  had  in  a  man- 
ner yielded  up  the  country  to  the  Romans. 
The  Consul,  therefore,  made  a  point  of  it  to  pre- 
Tail  with  his  men  to  spare  it  as  their  own,  to 
inarch  through  it  as  land  already  ceded  to  them. 

The  event  soon  shewed  the  ber.etit  of  this 
good  order.  For  as  soon  as  they  entered  Thes- 
saly, all  its  cities  declared  for  them;  and  the 
Greeks  within  Thermopylae  longed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaminius,  and  gave  up  their  hearts 
to  him.  The  Achseans  renounced  their  alli- 
ance with  Philip,  and  by  a  solemn  decree  re- 
solved to  t»ke  part  with  the  Romans  against 
him.  And  though  the  iEtolians,  who  at  that 
time  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Romans, 
made  the  Opuntians  an  offer  to  garrison  and  de- 
fend their  city,  they  refused  it;  and  having  sent 
for  Flaminius,  put  themselves  in  his  hands. 

It  is  reported  of  Pyrrhus,  when  from  an  em- 
inence he  had  first  a  prospect  of  tlie  disposition 
of  the  Roman  army,  that  he  said  "  I  see  noth- 
ing barbarian-like  in  the  ranks  of  these  barba- 
rians." Indeed,  all  who  once  saw  Flaminius, 
spoke  of  him  in  the  same  terms.  They  had 
h«;ard  the  Macedonians  represent  him  as  the 
fierce  commander  of  a  host  of  barbarians,  who 
was  come  to  ruic  and  destroy,  and  to  reduce  all 
to  slavery;  and,  when  afterwards  they  met  a 
young  man  of  a  mild  aspect,  who  spoke  very 
good  (ireek,  and  was  a  lover  of  true  honour, 
they  were  e.xtremely  taken  with  him,  and  ex- 
cited the  kind  regards  of  their  cities  to  him,  as 
to  a  general  who  would  lead  them  to  liberty. 

After  this,  Philip  seeming  inclined  to  treat, 
Flamuiius  came  to  an  interview  with  him,*  and 
ofl'ered  him  peace  and  friendship  with  Rome 

*  See  Polybiiw,  Book  xvii. 


on  condition  that  he  left  the  Grcciar.s  free,  and 
withdrew  his  garrisons  from  their  citiee.  And 
as  he  refused  those  terms,  it  was  obvious,  even 
to  the  partisans  of  Philip,  that  the  Rumana 
were  not  come  to  fight  against  the  (Jreeksjbut 
for  Greece  against  the  Macedonians. 

The  rest  of  Greece  acceding  voluntarily  to 
the  confederacy,  the  Consul  entered  Bceott; 
but  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  the  chief  of  ti'/B 
Thebans  came  to  meet  him.  They  were  In- 
clined to  the  Macedonian  interest  on  accc-nt 
oC  Barchyllas,  but  they  honoured  and  respected 
Flaminius,  and  were  willing  to  preserve  the 
friendship  of  both.  Flaminius  received  them 
with  great  goodness,  embraced  them,  and  went 
on  slowly  with  them,  asking  various  questions 
and  entertaining  them  with  discourse,  on  pur- 
pose to  give  his  soldiers  time  to  come  up.  Thus 
advancing  insensibly  to  the  gates  of  Thebes,  ha 
entered  the  city  with  them.  They  did  not  in- 
deed quite  relish  the  thing,  but  they  were 
afraid  to  forbid  him,  as  he  came  so  well  at- 
tended. Then,  as  if  he  had  been  no  ways  mas- 
ter of  the  town,  he  endeavoured  by  persuasion 
to  bring  it  to  declare  fur  the  Romans;  king 
Attalus  seconding  him,  and  using  all  his  rhet- 
oric to  the  Thebans.  But  that  prince,  it  seems, 
in  his  eagerness  to  serve  Flaminius,  exerting 
himself  more  than  his  age  could  bear,  was 
seized,  as  he  was  speaking,  with  a  giddiness  or 
rheum,  which  made  him  swoon  away.  A  few 
days  after,  his  fleet  conveyed  him  into  Asia, 
and  he  died  there.  As  for  the  Bcfeotians,  tliey 
took  part  with  the  Romans. 

As  Philip  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  Fla- 
minius also  sent  his  agents  to  procure  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  prolonging  his  commission  if  tke 
war  continued,  or  else  empowering  him  to  make 
peace.  For  his  ambition  made  him  apprehen- 
sive, that  if  a  successor  were  sent,  he  should 
be  robbed  of  all  the  honour  of  the  war.  Hia 
friends  managed  matters  so  well  for  him,  that 
Plii'ip  failed  in  his  application,  and  the  com- 
mand was  continued  to  Flaminius.  Having 
received  the  decree,  he  was  greatly  elevated  in 
his  hopes,  and  marched  immediately  into  Thes- 
saly to  carry  on  the  war  against  Philip.  His 
army  consisted  of  more  than  twenty-six  thous- 
and men,  of  whom  the  ./Etolians  furnished  six 
thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse.  Phil- 
ip's forces  were  not  inferior  in  number.  They 
marched  against  each  other,  and  arrived  near 
Scotusa;  where  they  proposed  to  decide  the 
atfair  with  the  sword.  'I'he  vicinity  of  two 
such  armies  had  not  the  usual  elfcct,  to  strike 
the  oflicers  with  a  mutual  awe;  on  the  contrary, 
it  increased  their  courage  and  ardour;  the  Ro- 
mans being  ambitious  to  conquer  the  Macedo- 
nians, whose  valour  and  power  Alexander  had 
rendered  so  famous,  and  the  MaceduniaiiS  hop- 
ing, if  they  could  beat  the  Romans,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  a  more  respectable  enemy  than 
the  Persuins,  to  raise  the  glory  of  Philip  above 
that  of  Alexander.  Flaminius  therefore,  ex- 
horted his  men  to  behave  with  the  greatest 
courage  and  gallantry,  as  they  had  to  contend 
with  brave  adversaries  in  so  glorious  a  theatre 
as  Greece.  On  the  other  side,  Philip,  in  or- 
der to  address  his  army,  ascended  aji  eminence 
without  his  camp,  which  happened  to  be  a  bury- 
ing place,  either  not  knowing  it  to  be  so,  or  in 
the  hurry  not  attending  to  it.   There  he  begaa 
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an  oration,  such  as  ;s  usual  before  a  battle;  but 
ihe  omen  of  a  sepulchre  spreading  a  dismal 
melancholy  among  the  troops,  he  stopped,  and 
put  off  the  action  till  another  day. 

Next  morning  at  day-break,  after  a  rainy 
night,  the  clouds  turning  into  a  mist,  darken- 
ed the  plain;  and  as  the  day  came  on,  a  foggy 
thick  air  descending  from  the  hills,  covered 
all  the  ground  between  the  two  camps.  Those, 
therefore,  that  were  sent  out  on  both  sides,  to 
seize  posts  or  to  make  discoveries,  soon  meet- 
ing unawares,  engaged  at  the  Cynoscephalse, 
which  are  sharp  tops  of  hills  standing  opposite 
each  other,  and  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  heads  of  dogs.  The  success  of 
these  skirmishes  was  various,  by  reason  of  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  same  parties 
Bonietimes  flying  and  sometimes  pursuing,  and 
re-inforcements  were  sent  on  both  sides,  as  they 
found  their  men  hard  pressed  and  giving  way; 
till  at  length,  the  day  clearing  up,  the  action 
became  general.  Philip,  who  was  in  the  right 
wing,  advanced  from  the  rising  ground  with  his 
whole  phalanx  against  the  Romans,  who  could 
not,  even  the  bravest  of  them,  stand  the  shock 
of  the  united  shields  and  the  projected  spears.* 
But  the  Macedonian  left  wing  being  separated, 
and  intersected  by  the  hills,t  Flarninius  ob- 
serving that,  and  having  no  hopes  on  the  side 
where  his  troops  gave  vvay,  hastened  to  the 
other,  and  there  charged  the  enemy,  where,  on 
account  of  the  inequality  and  roughness  of  the 
country,  they  could  not  keep  in  the  close  form 
of  a  phalanx,  nor  line  their  ranks  to  any  great 
depth,  but  were  forced  to  fight  man  to  man,  in 
heavy  and  unwieldy  armour.  For  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx  is  like  an  animal  of  enormous 
strength,  while  it  keeps  in  one  body,  and  pre- 
serves its  union  of  locked  shields;  but  when 
that  is  broken,  each  particular  soldier  loses  of 
his  force,  as  well  because  of  the  form  of  his 
armour,  as  because  the  strength  of  each  con- 
sists rather  in  his  being  a  part  of  the  whole, 
than  in  his  single  person.  ^Vhen  these  were 
routed,  some  gave  chase  to  the  fugitives;  oth- 
ers took  those  Macedonians  in  flank  who  were 
still  fighting:  the  slaughter  was  great,  and  the 
wing  lately  victorious,  soon  broke  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  threw  down  their  arms  and 
fled.  There  were  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
slain,  and  about  five  thousand  were  taken  pris- 
oners. That  Philip  himself  escaped,  was  chief- 
ly owing  to  the  iEtolians,  who  took  to  plun- 
dering the  camp,  while  the  Romans  were  busied 
in  the  pursuit,  so  that  at  their  return  there  was 
nothing  left  for  them. 

This  from  the  first  occasioned  quarrels  and 
mutual  reproaches.  But  afterwards  Flarninius 
was  hurt  much  more  sensibly,  when  the  iEto- 
lians  ascribed  the  victory  to  themselves,]:  and 

*  The  pike  of  the  fifth  man  in  the  file  projected  be- 
yond (hi-  front.  There  was,  therefore,  an  amazing 
itrenglli  in  the  phalanx,  while  it  stood  firm.  But  it 
had  its  inconveniences.  It  could  not  act  at  all,  except 
in  a  level  and  clear  field.    Polyb.  lib.  xvii.  sub.  fin. 

t  Plutarch  makes  no  mention  of  the  elephants,  which, 
Wcordiiig  to  Livy  and  Polybius,  were  rery  serviceable 
to  Flaminius. 

}  Polybius  infijrms  us,  that  the  Macedonians,  in  the 
first  encounter,  had  the  advantnge,  and  beat  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  lops  of  the  mouniains  they  had  gained. 
And  he  alfirins,  that  in  all  prubability  the  Homans 
would  have  been  put  to  fiight,  had  Ihcy  not  been  »up- 
portcd  by  the  £toliau  cavalry. 


endeavoured  to  prepossess  the  Greeks  that  the 
fact  was  really  so.  This  report  got  such  ground, 
that  the  poets  and  others,  in  the  verses  that 
were  composed  and  sung  on  this  occasion,  put 
them  before  the  Romans.  The  verses  most  in 
vogue  were  the  following: 

Stranger  !  unwept,  unhonour'd  with  a  gravcj 
See  thrice  ten  thousand  bodies  of  the  brave  ! 
The  fierce  jii^tolians,  and  the  Latian  power, 
Led  by  Flaminius,  ruled  the  vengeful  boor: 
Emathia's  scourge,  beneath  whose  stroke  they  bled| 
And  swifter  than  the  roe,  the  mighty  Philip  fled. 

Alcecus  wrote  this  epigram  in  ridicule  of 
Philip,  and  purposely  misrepresented  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain.  The  epigram  was  indeed  in 
every  body's  mouth,  but  Flaminius  was  much 
more  hurt  by  it  than  Philip:  for  the  latter  par- 
odied AlcEus,  as  follows: 

Stranger  !  unlea'cd,  unhonour'd  e'en  Vfith  bark, 
See  liiia  sad  tree,  the  gibbet  of  Alcaeus.' 

Flaminius,  vWio  was  ambitions  of  the  praise 
of  Greece,  was  not  a  little  provoked  at  this 
and  therefore  managed  every  thing  afterwards 
by  himself,  paying  very  little  regard  to  the 
uEtolians.  They  in  their  turn  indulged  their 
resentment;  and,  when  Flaminius  had  admit- 
ted proposals  for  an  accommodation,  and  re* 
ceiveJ  an  embassy  for  that  purpose  from  Philip, 
the  iEtoliaiis  exclaimed  in  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  that  he  sold  the  peace  to  the  Mace 
donian,  at  a  time  when  he  might  have  put  a 
final  period  to  the  war,  and  have  destroyed 
that  empire  which  first  enslaved  the  Grecians. 
These  speeches,  though  groundless,  greatly 
perplexed  the  allies;  but  Philip  coming  in  per- 
son to  treat,  and  submitting  himself  and  his 
kingdom  to  the  discretion  of  Flaminius  and 
the  Romans,  removed  all  suspicion. 

Thus  Flaminius  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He 
restored  Philip  his  kingdom,  but  obliged  him 
to  quit  all  claims  to  Greece:  he  fined  him  a 
thousand  talents;  took  away  all  his  ships  ex- 
cept ten;  and  sent  Demetrius,  one  of  his  sons 
hostage  to  Rome.  In  this  pacification  he  made 
a  happy  use  of  the  present,  and  wisely  pro- 
vided for  the  time  to  come.  For  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginian,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Romans,  and  now  an  exile,  being  at  the  court 
of  Antiochus,*  exhorted  him  to  meet  Ibi-tune, 
who  opened  her  arms  to  him;  and  Antio- 
chus himself,  seeing  his  power  very  consider- 
able, aud  that  his  exploits  had  already  gain* 
ed  hiin  the  title  of  the  Great,  began  novr 
to  think  of  universal  monarchy,  and  particu- 
larly of  setting  himself  against  the  Romans. 
Had  not  Flaminius,  therefore,  in  his  great 
wisdom  foreseen  this,  and  made  peace.f  An- 
tiochus might  have  joined  Philip  in  the  war 
with  Greece,  and  those  two  kings,  then  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world,  have  made  a 
common  cause  of  it;  which  would  have  called 
Rome  again  to  as  great  conflicts  and  dangera 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  Hannibal  did  not  come  to  the 
court  of  Antiochus  till  the  year  after  Flaminius  had 
proclaimed  liberty  to  Greece  at  the  Isthmian  games  ; 
Cato  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  were  then  consuls, 
having  sent  an  embassy  to  Carthajje  to  complain  of  him. 

t  Polybius  tells  us,  Flaminius  was  induced  to  con- 
cliule  a  pi-ace  upon  the  intelligence  he  had  received, 
that  Antiochus  was  marching  towards  Greece,  with  a 
powerful  army  ;  and  he  was  afraid  Philip  might  la 
hold  on  that  advantage  to  continue  the  war. 
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t9  she  had  experienced  in  the  war  with  Hanni- 
bal. But  Flaininius,  by  thus  putting  an  inter- 
mediate space  of  peace  between  the  two  wars, 
and  finishing  the  one  before  the  other  began, 
cut  off  at  once  the  last  hope  of  Philip,  and  the 
first  of  Antiochus. 

The  ten  commissioners  now  sent  by  the  sen- 
ate to  assist  Flaminius  advised  him  to  set  the 
rest  of  Greece  free,  but  to  keep  garrisons  in  the 
cities  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  to 
secure  them,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Antiochus. 
But  the  iEtolians,  always  severe  in  their  accu- 
sations, and  now  more  so  than  ever,  endeavour- 
ed to  excite  a  spirit  of  insurrection  in  the 
cities,  calling  upon  Flaminius  to  knock  off  the 
shackles  of  Greece;  lor  so  Philip  used  to  term 
those  cities.  They  asked  the  Greeks,  "if  they 
did  not  find  their  chain  very  comfortable,  now 
it  was  more  polished,  though  heavier  than  be- 
fore; and  if  they  did  not  consider  Flaminius  as 
the  greatest  of  benefactors,  for  unfettering 
their  feet,  and  binding  them  by  the  neck." 
Flaminius,  attlicted  at  these  clamours,  begged 
of  the  council  of  deputies  and  at  last  prevailed 
with  them,  to  deliver  those  cities  from  the  gar- 
risons, in  order  that  his  favour  to  the  Grecians 
might  be  perfect  and  entire. 

They  were  then  celebrating  the  Isthmian 
games,  and  an  innumerable  company  was  seat- 
ed to  see  the  exercises.  For  Greece  was  now 
enjoying  full  peace  after  a  length  of  wars;  and, 
big  with  the  expectations  of  liberty,  had  given 
in  to  these  festivities  on  that  occasion.  Silence 
being  commanded  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a 
herald  went  forth  and  made  proclamation, 
"'I'hat  the  Roman  senate,  and  Titus  Quinctius 
Flaminius,  the  general  and  proconsul,  having 
vanquished  king  Philip  and  the  Macedonians, 
look  of  all  impositions,  and  withdrew  all  gar- 
risons from  Greece,  and  restored  liberty,  and 
their  own  laws  and  privileges,  to  the  Corm- 
thians,  Locrians,  Phocians,  Euboeans,  Achse- 
ans,  Phthisty,  Magnesians,  Thessalians,  and 
Perrhaebians." 

At  first  the  proclamation  was  not  generally 
or  distinctly  heard,  but  a  confused  murmur  ran 
through  the  theatre;  some  wondering,  some 
questioning,  and  others  calling  upon  the  herald 
to  repeat  what  he  had  said.  Silence  being 
again  commanded,  the  herald  raised  his  voice, 
so  as  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly. The  shout  which  they  gave,  in  the 
transport  of  joy,  was  so  prodigious,  that  it  was 
heard  as  far  as  the  sea.  The  people  left  their 
seats;  there  was  no  farther  regard  paid  to  the 
diversions;  all  hastened  to  embrace  and  ad- 
dress the  preserver  and  protector  of  Greece. 
The  hyperbolical  accounts  that  have  often 
been  given  of  the  effect  of  loud  shouts,  were 
verified  on  that  occasion.  For  the  crows, 
when  then  happened  to  be  flying  over  their 
beads,  fell  into  the  theatre.  The  breaking  of 
the  air  seems  to  have  been  the  cause.  For  the 
tound  of  many  united  voices  being  violently 
strong,  the  parts  of  the  air  are  separated  by  it, 
and  a  void  is  left,  which  affords  the  birds  no 
support.  Or  perhaps  the  force  of  the  sound 
strikes  the  birds  IIkc  an  arrow,  and  kills  them 
in  an  instant.  Or  possibly,  a  circular  motion 
is  caused  in  the  air,  as  a  whirpool  is  produced 
in  the  sea  by  the  agitations  of  a  storm. 

If  Flaminius,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  assem- 
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bly  risen,  and  the  crowd  rushing  towards  him 
had  not  avoided  them,  and  got  under  covers, 
he  must  have  been  surrounded,  and,  in  all 
probability,  suffocated  by  such  a  multitude. 
When  they  had  almost  spent  tliemselves  in 
acclamations  about  his  pavilion,  and  night  wa» 
now  come,  they  retired;  and  whatever  friends 
or  fellow-citizens  they  happened  to  see,  they 
embraced  and  caressed  again,  and  then  went 
and  concluded  the  evening  together  in  feasting 
and  merriment.  There,  no  doubt,  redoubling 
their  joy,  they  began  to  recollect  and  talk  of 
the  state  of  Greece:  they  observed,  "That 
notwithstanding  the  many  great  wars  she  had 
been  engaged  in  for  liberty,  she  had  never  gain- 
ed a  more  secure  or  agreeable  enjoyment  of 
it,  than  now  when  others  had  fought  for  her; 
that  glorious  and  important  prize  now  hardly 
casting  them  a  drop  of  blood,  or  a  tear.  That, 
of  human  excellencies,  valour  and  prudence 
were  but  rarely  met  with,  but  that  ju.stice  was 
still  more  uncommon.  That  such  generals  aa 
Agcsilaus,  Lysander,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades, 
knew  not  how  to  manage  a  war,  and  to  gain 
victories  both  by  sea  and  land;  but  they  knew 
not  how  to  apply  their  success  to  generous  and 
noble  purposes.  So  that  if  one  excepted  the 
battles  of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  Plalxa,  and 
Thermopyla;,  and  the  actions  of  Cinion  upon 
the  Eurymedon,  and  near  Cyprus,  Grt'cce  had 
fought  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  the 
yoke  upon  herself,  all  the  trojjjiies  she  had 
erected,  were  monuments  of  herdislionour,  and 
at  last  her  affairs  were  ruined  by  the  unjust 
ambition  of  her  chiefs.  But  these  strangers, 
who  had  scarce  a  spark  of  any  thing  Grecian 
left,*  who  scarce  retained  a  faint  tradition  of 
their  ancient  descent  from  us,  t'rom  whom  the 
least  inclination,  or  even  word  in  our  behall', 
could  not  have  been  expected;  these  strangers 
have  run  the  greatest  risks,  and  submitted  to 
the  greatest  labours,  to  deliver  Greece  from 
her  cruel  and  tyrannic  masters,  and  to  crown 
her  with  liberty  again." 

These  were  the  reflections  the  Grecians 
made,  and  the  actions  of  Flaminius  justified 
them,  being  quite  agreeable  to  his  proclama 
tion.  For  he  immediately  dispatched  L<entulua 
into  Asia,  to  set  the  Bargyllians  free,  and  Titil 
lius|  into  Thrace,  to  draw  Philip's  garrisons  ou 
of  the  towns  and  adjacent  islands.  Publius 
Villius  set  sail  in  order  to  treat  with  .Antiochus 
about  the  freedom  of  the  Grecians  under  him 
And  Flaminius  himself  went  to  Chalcis,  and 
sailed  from  thence  to  Magnesia,  where  he  re- 
moved the  garrisons,  and  put  the  government 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

At  Argos,  being  appointed  director  of  th# 
Nemean  games,  he  settled  the  whole  order  ol 
them  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  and  on  that 
occasion  caused  liberty  to  be  proclaimed  again 
by  the  crier.  And  as  he  passed  through  the 
other  cities,  he  strongly  recommended  to  them 
an  adherence  to  law,  a  strict  course  of  justice, 
and  domestic  peace  and  unanimity.  He  heal 
ed  their  divisions;  he  restored  their  exiles 
In   short,  he  took   not  more    pleasure  in  the 

*  Aocording  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Rom* 
was  siocktd  with  inhaliitaiils  at  first,  cliiefly  Irom  thoe« 
Grtciaii  ooloiiits  w  hicli  liad  settled  in  the  soulii  of  Italy 
before  the  time  of  Romulus. 

t  Potybiui  and  Liry  call  him  Lueiui  Stertlniuf 
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conquest  of  the  Macedonians,  than  in  recon- 
cihng  the  Greeks  to  each  other;  and  their  lib- 
erty now  appeared  the  least  of  the  benefits  he 
had  conferred  upon  them. 

It  is  said,  that  when  Lycurgus,  the  orator 
had  delivered  Xenocratea  the  philosopher,  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers  who  were 
hurrying  him  to  prison  for  the  tax  paid  by 
strangers,  and  had  prosecuted  them  for  their 
insolence;  Xenocrates,  afterwards  meeting  the 
children  of  Lycurgus,  said  to  them,  "Children, 
I  have  made  a  noble  return  to  your  father  for 
the  service  he  did  me;  for  all  the  world  praise 
him  for  it."  But  the  returns  which  attended 
Flaminius  and  the  Romans,  for  their  benefi- 
cence to  the  Greeks,  terminated  not  in  praises 
only,  but  justly  procured  them  the  confidence 
of  all  mankind,  and  added  greatly  to  their 
Dower.  For  now  a  variety  of  people  not  only 
accepted  the  governors  set  over  them  by  Rome, 
Dut  even  sent  for  them,  and  begged  to  be  under 
their  government.  And  not  only  cities  and 
commonwealths,  but  kings,  when  injured  by 
other  kings,  had  recourse  to  their  protection. 
So  that  the  divine  assistance  too  perhaps  co- 
operating, in  a  short  time  the  whole  world  be- 
came subject  to  them.  Flaminius  also  valued 
himself  most  upon  the  liberty  he  had  bestowed 
on  Greece.  For  having  dedicated  some  silver 
bucklers  together  with  his  own  shield,  at  Del- 
phi, he  put  upoa  them  the  following  inscription: 

Ye  Spartan  twins,  who  famed  the  foaming  steed, 
Ye  IrieiHls,  ye  patrons  of  each  glorious  deed, 
Behold  KlaminiuSjOf  Eneas' line, 
Presents  tliis  offering  at  your  awful  shrine. 
Ye  sons  of  love,  your  generous  paths  he  trod, 
And  suatch'd  from  Greece  each  little  tyrant's  rod. 

He  offered  also  to  Apollo  a  golden  crown,  with 
these  verses  incribed  on  it: 

See  grateful  Titus  homage  pay 

To  thee,  the  glorious  god  of  day ; 

See  him  with  gold  thy  locks  adorn, 

Thy  locks  which  shed  th'  ambrosial  mom. 
O  grant  him  fame,  and  every  gift  divine, 
Who  led  the  warriors  of  jEneas'  line. 

The  Grecians  have  had  the  noble  gift  of 
liberty  twice  conferred  upon  them  in  the  city 
of  Corinth;  by  Flaminius  then,  and  by  Nero 
in  our  times.  It  was  granted  both  times 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
Flaminius  had  it  proclaimed  by  a  herald;  but 
Nero  himself  declared  the  Grecians  free  and 
at  liberty  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  in 
an  oration  which  he  made  from  the  rostrum  in 
the  public  assembly  This  happened  long 
after.* 

Flaminius  next  undertook  a  very  just  and 
honourable  war  against  Nabis,  the  wicked  and 
abandoned  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon;  but  in  this 
case  he  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Greece. 
For,  though  he  might  have  taken  him  prisoner, 
he  would  not;  but  struck  up  a  league  with  him, 
and  left  Sparta  unworthily  in  bondage!  wheth- 
er it  was  that  he  feared,  if  the  war  was  drawn 
out  to  any  length,  a  successor  would  be  sent 
him  from  Rome,  who  would  rob  him  of  the 
glory  of  it;  or  whether  in  his  passion  for  fame 
he  was  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Philopoemen: 

*  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  years. 


a  man  who  on  all  occasions  had  dist  Bguighed 
himself  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  that  war 
particularly  had  given  wonderful  proofs  botH 
of  courage  and  conduct;  insomuch  that  the 
Achaians  gloried  in  him  as  much  as  in  Flami 
nius,  and  paid  him  the  same  respect  in  thei/ 
theatres.  This  greatly  hurt  Flaminius;  he 
could  not  bear  that  an  Arcadian,  who  had  only 
commanded  in  some  inconsiderable  wars  upon 
the  confines  of  his  own  country,  should  be 
held  in  equal  admiration  with  a  Roman  con" 
sul,  who  had  fought  for  all  Greece.  Flaminius, 
however,  did  not  want  apologies  for  his  con- 
duct: for  he  said,  "He  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
because  he  saw  he  could  not  destroy  the  tyrant 
without  involving  all  the  Spartans  in  the  mean 
time  in  great  calamities."* 

The  Achaeans  decreed  Flaminius  many  hon 
ours,  but  none  seemed  equal  to  his  service^ 
unless  it  were  one  present,  which  pleased  him 
above  all  the  rest.  It  was  this:  The  Romani 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoners 
in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  dispersed  in  various  places.  Twelve  hun- 
dred of  them  were  nov/  in  Greece.  That  sad 
reverse  of  fortune  made  them  always  unhappy, 
but  now  (as  might  be  expected)  they  were 
still  more  so,  when  they  met  their  sons,  their 
brothers,  or  their  acquaintance,  and  saw  them 
free  while  they  were  slaves,  and  conquerors 
while  they  were  captives.  Flaminius  did  not 
pretend  to  take  them  from  their  masters, 
though  his  heart  sympathized  with  their  dis 
tress.  But  the  Achaeans  redeemed  them  at  the 
rate  of  five  miucB  a  man,  and  having  collected 
them  together,  made  Flaminius  a  present  of 
them,  just  as  he  was  going  on  board;  so  that 
he  set  sail  with  great  satisfaction,  having  found 
a  glorious  recompense  for  his  glorious  services, 
a  return  suitable  to  a  man  of  such  humane 
sentiments  and  such  a  lover  of  his  country. 
This  indeed  made  the  most  illustrious  part  of 
his  triumph.  For  these  poor  men  got  their 
heads  shaved,  and  wore  the  cap  of  liberty,  as 
the  custom  of  slaves  is  upon  their  manumission, 
and  in  this  habit  they  followed  the  chariot  of 
Flaminius.  But  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the 
show,  there  were  the  Grecian  helmets,  the 
Macedonian  targets  and  spears,  and  the  other 
spoils  carried  in  great  pomp  before  him.  And 
the  quantity  of  money  was  not  small;  for,  as 
Itanus  relates  it,  there  were  carried  in  this  tri- 
umph three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
teen pounds  of  unwrought  gold,  forty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  silver, 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen 
pieces  of  coined  gold  called  Philippics;  besides 
which,  Philip  owed  a  thousand  talents.  But  the 
Romans  were  afterwards  prevailed  upon,  chiefly 

*  Livy  touches  upon  this  reason ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  mentions  others,  more  to  the  honour  of  this 
great  man.  Winter  was  now  coining  on,  and  the  siece 
of  Sparta  might  have  lasted  a  considerable  time.  Tne 
enemy's  country  was  so  exhaunted,  that  it  could  not 
supply  him  with  provisions,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get 
convoys  from  any  other  quarter.  Besides,  'i'illius  was 
returned  from  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  brought 
advice  that  the  peace  with  that  prince  was  not  (o  be 
depended  upon.  In  fact,  he  had  already  entered  Eu- 
rope with  a  fleet  and  army  more  numerous  than  before. 
And  what  forces  liad  they  to  oppose  him,  in  case  of  a 
rupture,  if  Flaminius  continued  to  employ  his  iu  the 
siege  of  Sparta?    Liu.  xxxiv.  33,  34. 
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oy  the  mediation  of  Flaminius,  to  remit  this 
debt;  Philip  was  declared  their  ally,  and  his 
ion,  who  had  been  with  them  as  a  hostage, 
sent  home. 

After  this,  Antiochus  passed  over  into  Greece 
■with  a  great  fleet  and  a  powerful  army,  and 
solicited  the  states  to  join  him.  The  ^fLtolians, 
who  had  been  a  long  time  ill  uiTccled  to  the 
Romans,  took  his  part,  and  suggested  this  pre- 
tence for  the  war,  that  he  came  tj  bring  the 
Grecians  liberty.  The  Grecians  had  no  want 
of  it,  for  they  were  free  already;  but,  as  he 
had  no  Detter  cause  to  assign,  they  instructed 
him  to  cover  his  attempt  with  that  splendid 
pr"teit. 

The  Romans,  fearing,  on  this  account,  a  re- 
Tolt  in  Greece,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  Anti- 
ochus, sent  the  Consul  Manius  Acilius  to  com- 
mand in  the  war,  but  appointed  Flaminius  his 
leutenant,*  for  the  sake  of  his  influence  in 
Greece.  His  appearance  there  immediately 
confirmed  such  as  were  yet  friends,  in  their 
fidelity,  and  prevented  those  who  were  waver- 
ing from  an  entire  defection.  This  was  efiect- 
ed  by  the  respect  they  bore  him ;  for  it  operated 
like  a  potent  remedy  at  the  beginning  of  a 
disease.  There  were  few,  indeed,  so  entirely 
gained  and  corrupted  by  the  .Etolians,  that  his 
interest  did  not  prevail  with  them;  yet  even 
these,  though  ne  was  much  exasperated  against 
them  at  present,  he  saved  after  the  battle.  For 
Antiochus,  being  defeated  at  Thermopyli,  and 
forced  to  fly,  immediately  embarked  for  Asia. 
Upon  this,  the  Consul  Manius  went  against 
some  of  the  .dolians,  and  besieged  their 
towns,  abandoning  others  to  Philip.  Thus 
great  ravages  were  committed  by  the  Macedo- 
nians among  the  Dolopians  and  Magnesians  on 
one  hand,  and  among  the  Alhamanians  and 
Aperantians  on  the  other;  and  Manius  him- 
self, having  sacked  the  city  of  Heraclea,  be- 
sieged Naupactus,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
JEtolians.  But  Flaminius,  being  touched  with 
compassion  for  Greece,  went  from  Pelopon- 
ncssus  to  the  Consul  by  water.  He  began 
with  remonstrating,  that  the  Consul,  though  he 
had  won  the  victory  himself,  suffered  Philip  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  it;  and  that  while,  to  gratify 
his  resentment,  he  spent  his  time  about  one 
town,  the  Macedonians  were  subduing  whole 
provinces  and  kingdoms.  The  besieged  hap- 
pened to  see  Flaminius,  called  to  him  from  the 
walls,  stretched  out  their  hands,  and  begged 
his  interposition.  He  gave  them  no  answer, 
but  turned  round  and  wept,  and  then  immedi- 
ately withdrew.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
discoursed  with  Manius  so  efliectually,  that  he 
appeased  his  anger,  and  procured  the  ^Eto- 
lians  a  truce,  and  time  to  send  deputies  to 
Rome,  to  petition  for  favoarable  terms. 

But  he  had  much  greater  difficulties  to  com- 
oat,  when  he  applied  to  Manius  in  behalf  of 
the  Chalcidians.  The  Consul  was  highly  in- 
censed at  them,  on  account  of  the  marriage 
which  .\ntiochu8  celebrated  among  them,  even 
after  the  war  was  begun:  a  marriage  every 
way  unsuitable  as  well  as  unseasonable;  for 
De  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  the  bride 
rery  young.     The  person  he  thus  fell  in  love 


*  According  to  Liry,  it  was  not  Titus,  but  Luciu 
f^uinctias,  who  was  ap{ioiatrJ  lieutcnuit  to  Glabrio. 


with,  was  daughter  to  Cleoptolemus,  and  a  vir- 
gin of  incomparable  beauty.  This  match 
brought  the  Chalcidians  entirely  into  the  king's 
interest,  and  they  suffered  him  to  make  use  of 
their  city  as  a  place  of  arms.  After  the  battle 
he  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  Chalcis,  and 
taking  with  him  his  young  wife,  his  treasures, 
and  his  friends,  sailed  from  thence  to  Asia. 
And  now  Manius  in  his  indignation  marched 
directly  against  Chalcis,  Flaminius  followed, 
and  endeavoured  to  appease  his  resentment. 
At  last  he  succeeded,  by  his  assiduities  with 
him  and  the  most  respectable  Romans  who 
were  likely  to  have  an  influence  upon  him. 
The  Chalcidians,  thus  saved  from  destruction, 
consecrated  the  most  beautiful  and  the  noblest 
of  their  public  edifices  to  Titus  Flaminius;  and 
such  inscriptions  as  these  are  to  be  seen  upon 
them  to  this  day :  "  The  people  dedicated  this 
Gymnasium  to  Titus  and  Hercules:  the  peo- 
ple consecrate  the  Delphinium  to  Titus  and 
Apollo."  Nay,  what  is  more,  even  in  our 
days  a  priest  of  Titus  is  formally  elected  and 
declared;  and  on  occasions  of  sacrifice  to  him 
when  the  libations  are  over,  they  sing  a  hymn, 
the  greatest  part  of  which,  from  the  length  of 
it,  I  omit,  and  only  give  the  conclusion: 

While  Rome's  protecting  power  we  prore. 

Her  faith  adore,  her  rirlues  love, 

Still,  as  our  strains  to  heaven  aspire, 

Let  Rome  aad  Titus  wake  the  lyre  1 

To  these  our  grateful  altars  blaze, 

And  our  long  Paeans  pour  immortal  praue. 

The  rest  of  the  Grecians  conferred  upoa 
him  all  due  honours;  atnd  what  realized  thos« 
honours,  and  added  to  their  lustre,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary affection  of  the  people,  which  he 
had  gained  by  his  lenity  and  moderation.  For 
if  he  happened  to  be  at  variance  with  any  one 
upon  account  of  business,  or  about  a  point  of 
honour,  as,  for  instance,  with  PhilopcEmen,  and 
with  Diophanes  general  of  the  Achaeans,  he 
never  gave  in  to  malignity,  or  carried  his  resent- 
ment into  action,  but  let  it  expire  in  words, 
in  such  expostulations  as  the  freedom  of  public 
debates  may  seem  to  justify.  Indeed,  no  man 
ever  found  him  vindictive,  but  he  often  disco- 
vered a  hastiness  and  passionate  turn.  Set- 
ting this  aside,  he  was  the  most  agreeable  man 
in  the  world,  and  a  pleasantry  mixed  with 
strong  sense  distinguished  his  conversation. 
Thus,  to  divert  the  Achaeans  from  their  pur- 
pose of  conquering  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  he 
told  them,  "It  was  as  dangerous  for  them  to  put 
their  heads  out  cf  Peloponnesus,  as  it  was  for 
the  tortoise  to  trust  his  out  of  his  shell."  In  the 
first  conference  which  Philip  and  he  had  about 
peace,  Philip  taking  occasion  to  say,  "  Titus, 
you  come  with  a  numerous  retinue,  whereas  I 
come  quite  alone:"  Flaminius  answered.  "No 
wonder  if  you  come  alone,  for  you  have  killed 
all  your  friends  and  relations."  Dinocrates  the 
Messenian  being  in  company  at  Rome,  drank 
until  he  was  intoxicated,  and  then  put  on  a 
woman's  habit,  and  danced  in  that  disguise. 
Next  day  he  applied  to  Flaminius,  and  begged 
his  assistance  in  a  design  which  he  had  con- 
ceived, to  withdraw  Mesene  from  the  Achaean 
league.  Flaminius  answered,"  I  will  consider 
of  it;  but  I  am  surprised  that  you,  who  con- 
ceive such  great  designs,  can  sing  and  dance 
at  a  carousal."    And  when  the  ambassadors  of 
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Antiochus  represented  to  the  Achfeans,  how 
numerous  the  king's  forces  were,  and,  to  make 
them  appear  still  more  so,  reckoned  them  up 
by  all  their  different  names,  "  I  supped  once," 
■aid  Flaminius,  "with  a  friend;  and  upon  my 
complaining  of  the  great  number  of  dishes,  and 
expressing  my  wonder  how  he  could  furnish 
his  table  with  such  a  vast  variety;  be  not  un- 
easy about  that,  said  my  friend,  for  it  is  all  hog's 
flesh,  and  the  difference  is  only  in  the  dressing 
and  the  sauce.  In  like  manner,  I  say  to  you, 
my  Achaean  friend,  be  not  astonished  at  the 
number  of  Antiochus's  forces,  at  these  pikemen, 
these  halberdiers  and  cuirassiers;  for  they  are 
all  Syrians,  only  distinguished  by  the  trifling 
arms  they  bear." 

After  these  great  actions  in  Greece,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  Flami- 
nius was  created  Censor.  This  is  the  chief  dig- 
nity in  the  state,  and  the  crown,  as  it  were,  of  all 
its  honours.  He  had  for  colleague  the  son  of 
Marcellus,  who  had  been  five  times  Consul. 
Thry  expelled  four  senators  who  were  men  of 
no  great  note:  and  they  admitted  as  citizens 
all  who  offered,  provided  that  their  parents 
■were  free.  But  they  were  forced  to  this  by 
Terentius  Culeo.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
in  opposition  to  the  nobility,  procured  such  or- 
ders from  the  commons.  Two  of  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  men  of  those  times,  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Marcus  Cato,  were  then  at  va- 
riance with  each  other.  Flaminius  appointed 
the  former  of  these  president  of  the  senate,  as 
the  first  and  best  man  in  the  commonwealth; 
and  with  the  latter  he  entirely  broke,  on  the 
following  unhappy  occasion.  Titus  had  a  bro- 
ther named  Lucius  Quinctius  Flaminius,  unlike 
him  in  all  respects,  but  quite  abandoned  in  his 
pleasures,  and  regardless  of  decorum.  This 
Lucius  had  a  favourite  boy  whom  he  carried 
■with  him,  even  when  he  commanded  armies 
and  governed  provinces.  One  day,  as  they 
were  drinking,  the  boy,  making  his  court  to 
Lucius,  said,  "  I  love  you  so  tenderly,  that  pre- 
ferring your  satisfaction  to  mv  own,  I  left  a 
show  ofgladiators,  to  come  to  you,  though  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  killed."  Lucius,  delighted 
with  the  flattery,  made  answer,  "If  that  be  all, 
you  need  not  be  in  the  last  uneasy,  for  I  shall 
soon  satisfy  your  longing."  He  immediately 
ordered  a  convict  to  be  brought  from  the  pris- 
on, and  having  sent  for  one  of  his  lictors, 
commanded  him  to  strike  off  the  man's  head, 
in  the  room  where  they  were  carousing.  Vale- 
rius Antias  writes,  that  this  was  done  to  gratify 
a  mistress.  And  I..ivy  relates,  from  Cato's 
writings,  that  a  Gaulish  deserter  being  at  the 
door  With  his  wife  and  children,  Lucius  took 
him  into  the  banqueting-room,  and  killed  him 
with  his  own  hand;  but  it  is  [irobable,  that 
Cato  said  this  to  aggravate  the  charge.  For 
that  the  person  killed  was  not  a  des(;rter,  but  a 
prisoner,  and  a  condemned  one  too,  appears 
from  many  writers,  and  particularly  from 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  Old  Age,  where  he 
introduces  Cato  himself  giving  that  account  of 
the  matter. 

Upon  this  account,  Cato,  when  he  was  Cen- 
■or,  and  si't  himself  to  remove  all  obnoxious 
persons  from  the  senate,  expelled  1-ucius, 
though  lie  was  of  Consular  dignity.  His  bro- 
ther thought  this  proceeding  reflected  dishon- 


our upon  himself ;  and  they  both  went  into 
the  assembly  in  the  form  of  suppliants,  and 
besought  the  people  with  tears,  that  Cato  might 
be  obliged  to  assign  his  reason  for  fixing  such 
a  mark  of  disgrace  upon  so  illustrious  a  family. 
The  request  appeared  reasonable.  Cato  with- 
out the  least  hesitation  came  out,  and  standing 
up  with  his  colleague,  interrogated  Titus, 
whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  that  feast.  Titus 
answering  in  the  negative,  Cato  related  the 
affair,  and  called  upon  Lucius  to  declare  upon 
oath,  whether  it  was  not  true.  As  Lucius 
made  no  reply,  the  people  determined  the  note 
of  infamy  to  be  just,  and  conducted  Cato  home 
with  great  honour,  from  the  tribunal. 

Titus,  greatly  concerned  at  his  brother's  mis- 
fortune, leagued  with  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
Cato,  and  gaining  a  majority  in  the  senate, 
quashed  and  annulled  all  the  contracts,  leases, 
and  bargains  which  Cato  had  made,  relating  to 
the  public  revenues;  and  stirred  up  many  and 
violent  prosecutions  against  him.  But  I  know 
not  whether  he  acted  well,  or  agreeably  to  good 
policy,  in  thus  becoming  a  mortal  enemy  to  a 
man  who  had  only  done  what  became  a  lawful 
magistrate  and  a  good  citizen,  for  the  sake  of 
one  who  was  a  relation  indeed,  but  an  unwor- 
thy one,  and  who  had  met  with  the  punishment 
he  deserved.  Some  time  after,  however,  the 
people  being  assembled  in  the  theatres  to  see 
the  shows,  and  the  senate  seated,  according  to 
custom,  in  the  most  honourable  place,  Lucius 
was  observed  to  go  in  a  humble  and  dejected 
manner,  and  sit  down  upon  one  of  the  lowest 
benches.  The  people  could  not  bear  to  see 
this,  but  called  out  to  him  to  go  up  higher,  and 
ceased  not  until  he  went  to  the  Consular  bench, 
who  made  room  for  him.  The  native  ambition 
of  Flaminius  was  applauded,  while  it  found 
sufficient  matter  to  employ  itself  upon  in  the 
wars  we  have  given  account  of.  And  his  serv- 
ing in  the  army  as  a  Tribune,  after  he  had  been 
Consul,  was  regarded  with  a  favourable  eye, 
though  no  one  required  it  of  him.  But  when 
he  was  arrived  at  an  age  that  excused  him  from 
all  employments,  he  was  blamed  for  indulging 
a  violent  passion  for  fame,  and  a  youthful  im- 
petuosity in  that  inactive  season  of  life.  To 
some  excess  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been 
owing  his  behaviour  with  respect  to  Hannibal,* 
at  which  the  world  was  much  offended.  For 
Hannibal  having  fled  his  country,  took  refuge 
first  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  But  Antiochus^ 
after  he  had  lost  the  battle  of  Phrygia,  gladly 
accepting  conditions  of  peace,  Hannibal  was 
again  forced  to  fly;  and,  after  wandering 
through  many  countries,  at  length  settled  in 
Bithynia,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  Priisias.  The  Romans  knew  this  perfectly 
well,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it,  considering 
him  now  as  a  man  enfeebled  by  age,  and  over- 
thrown by  fortune.     But  Flaminius,  being  sent 

*  Flaminius  was  no  more  than  forty-four  years  of 
af  age,  hIud  tic  went  ainbasssailor  to  Prusias.  It  wa* 
iiol,  Iherclbre,  an  unseasonable  desire  of  a  public  char- 
acter, or  extravagant  passicn  for  fame,  which  was 
blamed  in  him  on  this  occasion,  but  an  unworthy  per- 
secution of  a  great,  thoug'h  unfortunate  man.  We  arc 
inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  he  liad  secret  instruc- 
tions from  the  senate  for  what  he  did  :  lor  it  is  not 
probable  tliat  a  man  of  his  mild  and  humane  disposi- 
tion, would  clioose  to  hunt  down  an  old  inhappy  wair 
rior:  and  Plutarch  couliruii  thij  opiuii  u  aAerwardsi 
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by  the  senate  upon  an  embassy  to  Prusias 
about  other  matters,  and  seeing  Hannibal  nt 
his  court,  could  not  endure  that  he  should  be 
•uffered  to  live.  And  though  Prussias  used 
much  intercession  and  entreaty  in  behalf  of  a 
tnan  who  came  to  Inui  as  a  suppliant,  and  lived 
with  him  under  the  saoclion  of  hospitality,  he 
could  not  prevail. 

It  seenis  there  was  an  ancient  oracle,  which 
thus  prophesied  concerning  the  end  of  Hannibal, 

Libyssan  earth  shall  hide  the  bonei  of  Hannibal. 

He  therefore  thought  of  nothing  but  ending 
Vis  days  at  Carthage,  and  being  buried  in  Li- 
bya. But  in  Bithynia  there  is  a  sandy  place 
near  the  sea,  which  has  a  small  village  in  it 
called  Libyssa.  In  this  neighbourhood  Han- 
nibal lived.  But  having  always  been  apprized 
of  the  timidity  of  Prusias,  and  distrusiing  him 
on  tliat  account,  and  dreading  withal  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Romans,  he  had  some  time  be- 
fore ordered  several  subterraneous  passages  to 
be  dug  under  his  house;  which  were  continued 
a  great  way  under  ground,  and  terminated  in 
several  different  places,  but  were  all  indiscern- 
ible witliout.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of 
the  orders  which  Flaminius  had  given,  he  at- 
tempted to  make  his  escape  by  those  passages; 
but  finding  the  king's  guards  at  the  outlets,  he 
resolved  to  kill  himself.  Some  say,  he  wound 
his  cloak  about  his  neck,  and  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  put  his  knees  upon  his  back,  and  pull 
with  all  his  force,  and  not  to  leave  twisting  till 
he  had  quite  strangled  him.  Others  tell  us, 
that,  like  Themistocles  and  Midas,  he  drank 
bull's  blood.  But  Livy  writes,  that  having 
poison  in  readiness,  he  mixed  it  for  a  draught; 
and  taking  the  cup  in  his  hand,  "  Let  us  deliv- 
er the  Romans,"  said  he,  "  from  their  cares  and 
anxieties,  since  they  think  it  too  tedious  and 
dangerous  to  wait  for  the  death  of  a  poor  hated 
old  man.  Yet  shall  not  Titus  gain  a  conquest 
Worth  envying,  or  suitable  to  the  generous  pro- 
ceedings of  his  ancestors,  who  sent  to  caution 
Pyrrhus,  though  a  victorious  enemy,  against  the 
poison  that  was  prepared  for  him." 

Thus  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  died.  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  the  senate,  many  in 
that  august  body  were  highly  displeased.  Fla- 
minius appeared  too  otficious  and  cruel  in  his 
precautions,  to  procure  the  death  of  Hannibal, 
now  tamed  by  his  misfortunes,  like  a  bird  that 
tlirough  age  had  lost  his  tail  and  feathers,  and 
Buffered  to  live  so.  And  as  he  had  no  orders 
to  put  him  to  death,  it  was  plain  that  he  did  it 
out  of  a  passion  of  fame,  and  to  be  mentioned 
in  aftertimes  as  the  destroyer  of  Hannibal.* 
On  this  occasion  they  recollected  and  admired 
more  than  ever,  the  humane  and  generous  be- 
haviour of  Scipio  Africanus;  for  when  he  had 
Tanquished  Hannibal  in  Africa,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  extremely  formidable,  and  deemed  in- 
Tincible,  he  neither  insisted  on  his  banishment, 
nor  demanded  him  of  his  feliow-citizens;  but, 

*  If  this  was  really  the  oiotire  of  Flaminius,  and  no- 
thing of  a  political  tendency  entered  into  this  dastardly 
destruction  of  that  great  general,  it  would  hardly  be 
, possible  for  all  the  virtues,  all  the  triumphs  of  the 
Romans,  to  redeem  him  from  the  infamy  of  to  base  an 
•etioa. 


as  he  had  embraced  him  at  the  conference 
which  he  had  with  him  before  the  battle,  so, 
after  it,  when  he  settled  the  conditions  of 
peace,  he  offered  not  the  least  affront  or  insult 
to  his  misfortunes. 

It  is  reported  that  they  met  again  at  Ephesus, 
and  Hannibal,  as  they  walked  together,  taking 
the  upper  hand,  Africanus  suffered  it,  and 
walked  on  without  the  least  concern.  After- 
wards they  fell  into  conversation  about  great 
generals,  and  Hannibal  asserted  that  Alexander 
was  the  greatest  general  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  that  Pyrrhus  was  the  second,  and  him- 
self the  third.  Scipio  smiled  at  tliio,  and  said, 
"  But  what  rank  would  you  have  placed  your- 
self in,  if  I  had  not  conquered  you.^"  "  O, 
Scipio  I"  said  he,  "  then  I  would  not  have 
placed  myself  the  third,  but  the  first." 

The  generality  admiring  this  moderation  of 
Scipio,  found  the  greater  fault  with  Flaminius 
for  taking  the  spoils  of  an  enemy,  whom 
another  man  had  slain.  There  were  some,  in- 
deed, who  applauded  the  thing,  and  observed, 
"  That  while  Hannibal  hved,  they  must  have 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fire,  which  wanted  only 
to  be  blown  into  a  flame.  That  when  he  was 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  it  was  not  his  bodily 
strength  or  his  right  hand  which  was  so  dread- 
ful to  the  Romans,  but  his  capacity  and  ex- 
perience, together  with  his  innate  rancour  and 
hatred  to  their  name.  And  that  these  are  not 
altered  by  age;  for  the  native  disposition  still 
overrules  the  manners  ;  whereas  fortune,  far 
from  remaining  the  same,  changes  continually, 
and  by  new  hopes  invites  those  to  new  enter- 
prises who  were  ever  at  war  with  us  in  their 
hearts."  And  the  subsequent  events  contributed 
still  more  to  the  justification  of  Flaminius.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  Arislonicus,  the  son  of  a  harp- 
er's daughter,  on  the  strength  of  liis  being  re- 
puted the  natural  son  of  Eumenes,  filled  all 
Asia  with  tumult  and  rebellion  :  and  in  the 
next  place,  Mithridates,  after  such  strokes  as 
he  had  met  with  from  ^ylla  and  J'imbria,  and 
so  terrible  a  destruction  among  his  troops  and 
officers,  rose  up  stronger  than  ever  against  Lu- 
cuUus,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Indeed,  Hanni- 
bal was  never  brought  so  low  as  Caius  Marius 
had  been.  For  Hannibal  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  a  king,  from  whom  he  received  liberal 
supplies,  and  with  whose  officers,  both  in  the 
navy  and  army,  he  had  important  connections} 
whereas  Marius  v.'as  a  wanderer  in  Africa,  and 
forced  to  beg  his  bread.  But  the  Romans,  who 
had  laughed  at  his  fall,  soon  after,  bled  in  their 
own  streets,  under  his  rods  and  axes,  and  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him.  So  true  it  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  either  great  or  little  at 
this  moment,  which  is  sure  to  hold  so  in  the 
days  to  come;  and  that  the  changes  we  have 
to  experience  only  terminate  with  our  lives. 
For  this  reason,  some  tell  us,  that  Flaminius 
did  not  do  this  of  himself,  but  that  he  was 
joined  in  commission  with  Lucius  Scipio,  and 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  their  embassy  was  to 
procure  the  death  of  Hannibal.  As  we  have 
no  account  after  this,  of  any  political  or  mili 
tary  act  of  Flaminius,  and  only  know  that  he 
died  in  his  bed,  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  com* 
parisoa. 
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FLAMINIUS  AND   PHILOPCEMEiN  COMPARED. 


If  we  consider  the  extensive  benefits  which 
Greece  received  from  Flaminius,  we  shall  find 
that  neither  Philopocmen,  nor  other  Grecians 
more  illustrious  than  Philopoemen,  will  stand 
the  comparison  with  him.  For  the  Greeks  al- 
ways fought  against  Greeks;  but  Flaminius, 
who  was  not  of  Greece,  fought  against  that 
country.  And  at  a  time  when  Philopcemen, 
unable  to  defend  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were 
engaged  in  a  dangerous  war,  passed  over  into 
Crete,  Flaminius,  having  vanquished  Philip  in 
the  heart  of  Greece,  set  cities  and  whole  na- 
tions free.  If  we  examine  into  their  battles,  it 
will  appear,  that  Philopoemen,  while  he  com- 
manded the  AchEEan  forces,  killed  more  Greeks, 
than  Flaminius,  in  asserting  the  Grecian  cause, 
killed  Macedonians. 

As  to  their  faihngs,  ambition  was  the  fault 
of  Flaminius,  and  obstinacy  that  of  PhilopcB- 
men.  The  former  was  passionate  and  the  lat- 
ter implacable.  Flaminius  left  Philip  in  his 
royal  dignity,  and  pardoned  the  .Si^^^olians  ; 
whereas  Philopffimen,  in  his  resentment  against 
his  country,  robbed  her  of  several  of  her  de- 
pendencies. Besides,  Flaminius  was  always  a 
firm  friend  to  those  whom  he  had  once  served; 
but  Philopoemen  was  ever  ready  to  destroy  the 
merit  of  his  former  kindnesses,  only  to  indulge 
his  anger.  For  he  had  been  a  great  benefac- 
tor to  the  Lacedaemonians;  yet  aftewards  he 
demolished  their  walls,  and  ravaged  their 
country:  and  in  the  end  entirely  changed  and 
overturned  their  constitution.  Nay,  he  seems 
to  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  passion  and 
perverseness,  by  too  hastily  and  unseasonably 
invading  Messenia;  instead  of  taking,  like 
Flaminius,  every  precaution  for  his  own  secur- 
ity and  that  of  his  troops. 

But  Philopoemen's  military  knowledge  and 
experience  were  perfected  by  his  many  wars 
and  victories.  And,  whereas  Flaminius  decid- 
ed his  dispute  with  Philip  in  two  engagements; 
Philopcemen,  by  conquering  in  an  incredible 
number  of  battles,  left  fortune  no  room  to 
question  his  skill. 

Flaminius,  moreover,  availed  himself  of  the 
power  of  a  great  and  flourishing  commonwealth, 
and  raised  himself  by  its  strength;  but  Philo- 

Eoemen  distinguished  himself  at  a  time  when 
is  country  was  on  the  decline.  So  that  the 
success  of  the  one  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 
himself,  and  that  of  tlie  other  to  all  the  Ro- 
BUUJ8.  The  one  had  good  troops  to  command; 
*»d  ihe  other  made  those  so  which  he  com- 
manded. And  though  the  great  actions  of 
Philopoemen,  being  performed  against  Gre- 
cians, do  not  prove  him  a  fortunate  man,  yet 
vhey  prove  him  a  brave  man.  For,  where  all 
Other  things  are  equal,  greai  success  must  be 


owing  to  superior  excellence.  He  had  to  dc 
with  two  of  the  most  warlike  nations  among 
the  Greeks;  the  Crerans,  who  were  the  most 
artful,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  the 
most  valiant;  and  yet  he  mastered  the  former 
by  policy,  and  the  latter  by  courage.  Add  to 
this,  that  Flaminius  had  his  men  ready  armed 
and  disciplined  to  his  hand:  whereas  Philopoe- 
men had  the  armour  of  his  to  alter,  and  to 
new-model  their  discipline.  So  that  the  ihingi 
which  contribute  most  to  victory  were  the 
invention  of  the  one,  while  the  other  only  prac- 
tised what  was  already  in  use.  Accordingly 
Philopoemen's  personal  exploits  were  many 
and  great;  but  we  find  nothing  of  that  kind 
remarkable  in  Flaminius.  On  the  contrary, 
a  certain  .SLtolian  said,  by  way  of  raillery, 
"  Whilst  I  ran,  with  my  drawn  sword,  to  charge 
the  Macedonians,  who  stood  firm  and  con- 
tinued fighting,  Titus  was  standing  still,  with 
his  hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and  pray- 
ing." 

It  is  true,  all  the  acts  of  Flaminius  were 
glorious,  while  he  was  general,  and  during  his 
lieutenancy  too:  but  Philopoemen  shewed  him- 
self no  less  serviceable  and  active  among  the 
Achaeans,  when  in  a  private  capacity,  than 
when  he  had  the  command.  For,  when  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  drove  Nabis  out  of  the  city 
of  Messene,  and  restored  the  inhabitants  to 
their  liberty;  but  he  was  only  in  a  private  sta- 
tion when  he  shut  the  gates  of  Sparta  against 
the  general  Diophanes,  and  against  Flaminius, 
and  by  that  means  saved  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Indeed,  nature  had  given  him  such  talents  for 
command,  that  he  knew  not  only  how  to  gov- 
ern according  to  the  laws,  but  how  to  govern 
the  laws  themselves,  when  the  public  good  re- 
quired it;  not  waiting  for  the  formality  of  the 
people's  appointing  him,  but  rather  employing 
them,  when  the  occasion  demanded  it.  For 
he  was  persuaded,  that,  not  he  whom  the  peo- 
ple elect,  but  he  who  thinks  best  for  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  true  general. 

There  was  undoubtedly  something  great  and 
generous  in  the  clemency  and  humanity  of 
Flaminius  towards  the  Grecians;  but  there 
was  something  still  greater  and  more  generous 
in  the  resolution  which  Philopcemen  shewed  in 
maintaining  the  liberties  of  Greece  against  the 
Romajis.  For  it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  be 
liberal  to  the  weak,  than  to  oppose  and  to  sup- 
port a  dispute  with  the  strong.  Since,  there- 
fore, after  all  our  inquiry  into  the  characterg 
of  these  two  great  men,  the  superiority  is  not 
obvious,  perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err,  if  we 
give  the  Grecian  the  palm  of  generalship  and 
military  skill,  and  the  Roman  that  of  justice 
and  humanity. 
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boME  hJEtorians  write^that  Phseton  was  the 
flrst  king  after  the  deluge  who  reigned  over 
«he  Thresprotians  and  Molossians,  and  that  lie 
was  one  of  those  who  came  with  Pclasgus  into 
Epirus.  Others  say,  that  Deucalion  and  Pyr- 
rha,  after  they  had  built  the  temple  of  Dodo- 
na,»  settled  among  the  Molossians.  In  after 
times  Neoptolemus,t  the  son  of  Achilles,  taking 
bis  people  with  him,  possessed  himself  of  the 
country,  and  lel"t  a  succession  of  kings  after 
him,  called  Pyrrhidw ;  for  in  his  infancy  he 
was  called  Pyrrhus;  and  he  gave  that  name  to 
one  of  his  legitimate  sons  whom  he  had  by 
Lanassa  the  daughter  of  Cleodes  son  of  Hyi- 
lus.  From  that  time  Achilles  had  divine  hon- 
ours in  Epirus,  being  styled  there  Aspetos  (i.  e. 
the  Inimitable.)  After  these  first  kings,  those 
that  followed  became  entirely  barbarous,  and 
both  their  power  and  their  actions  sunk  into 
the  utmost  obscurity.  Tharrytas  is  the  first 
whom  history  mentions  as  remarkable  for  pol- 
ishing and  improving  his  cities  with  Grecian 
customs,!  with  letters  and  good  laws.  Alcetas 
was  the  son  of  Tharrytas,  Arybas  of  Alcetas; 
and  of  Arybas  and  Troias  his  queen  was  born 
^^acides.  He  married  Phthia,  the  daughter  of 
Menon  the  Thessalian,  who  acquired  great  rep- 
utation in  the  Lamian  war,  and,  next  to  Leos- 
thenes,  was  the  most  considerable  of  the  con- 
federates. By  Phthia,  JEacides  had  two  daugh- 
ters named  Deidamia  and  Troias,  and  a  son 
named  Pyrrhus. 

But  the  Molossians,  rising  against  JEacides, 
deposed  him,  and  brought  in  the  sons  of  Neop- 
tolemus.§  On  this  occasion  the  friends  of 
JEacides  were  taken  and  slain:  only  Andro- 
clides  and  Angelus  escaped  with  his  infant  son, 
though  he  was  much  sought  at'ter  by  his  ene- 
mies; and  carried  him  off'  with  his  nurses  and  a 
few  necessary  attendants.  This  train  render- 
ed their  flight  difficult  and  slow,  so  that  they 
were  soon  overtaken.  In  this  extremity  they 
put  the  child  in  the  hands  of  Androcleon,  Hip- 
pias,  and  Neander,  three  active  young  men 
whom  they  could  depend  upon,  and  ordered 
them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Me- 
garx,  a  town  in  Macedonia;  while  they  them- 
selves, partly  by  entreaty,  and  partly  by  force, 
stopped  the  course  of  the  pursuers  till  even- 
ing; when,  having  with  much  difficulty  got 
clear  of  them,  they  hastened  to  join  those  who 
carried  the  young  prince.  At  sun-set  they 
thought  themselves  near  the  summit  of  their 
hopes,  but  they  met  with  a  sudden  disappoint- 
ment. When  they  came  to  the  river  that  runs 
by  the  town,  it  looked  rough  and  dreadful; 
and  upon  trial,  they  found  it  absolutely  unforda- 

*  Probably  it  was  only  a  druidical  kind  of  temple. 

\  Between  Deucalion's  flood  and  the  limes  of  IVcop- 
tolemas,  there  was  a  space  of  about  three  hundred  and 
forty  years. 

}  Justin  does  not  ascribe  the  civilizing  of  the  Molos- 
rians  to  Tliarrylas,  but  to  Arybas  llie  son  of  Alcetas  1., 
who  had  himself  been  jiolished  and  humaniiEed  by  his 
education  at  Allien;. 

(  This  Kcoploleuius  was  the  brother  of  Arybas. 


ble.  For  the  cur/ent  being  swelled  by  the  iatc 
rair.s,  was  very  high  and  boisterous,  and  dark 
ness  added  to  the  horror.  They  now  despair- 
ed of  getting  the  child  and  his  nurses  over, 
without  some  other  assistance;  when  perceiv- 
ing some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  on  the 
other  side,  they  bogged  of  them  to  assist  their 
passage,  and  held  up  Pyrrhus  towards  them. 
But  though  they  called  out  loud  and  entreated 
earnestly,  the  stream  ran  so  rapidly  and  made 
such  a  roaring,  that  they  could  not  be  he.ird. 
Some  time  was  spent,  while  they  were  crying 
out  on  one  side,  and  listening  to  no  |)urpose  on 
the  other.  At  last  one  of  Pyrrhus's  company 
thought  of  peeling  off  a  piece  of  oak  bark,  and 
of  expressing  upon  it,  with  the  tongue  of  a 
buckle,  the  necessities  and  fortunes  of  the 
child.  Accordingly  he  put  this  in  execution, 
and  having  rolled  the  piece  of  bark  about  a 
stone,  which  was  made  use  of  to  give  force 
to  the  motion,  he  threw  it  on  the  other  side. 
Some  say,  he  bound  it  fast  to  a  javelin,  and 
darted  it  over.  When  the  people  on  the  other 
side  had  read  it,  and  saw  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  they  cut  down  trees,  and  made  a 
raft  of  them,  and  crossed  the  river  upon  it.  It 
happened  that  the  first  man  who  reached  the 
bank,  was  named  Achilles.  He  took  Pyrrhus 
in  his  arms,  and  conveyed  him  over,  while  his 
companions  performed  the  same  service  for  hia 
followers. 

Pyrrhus  and  his  train,  having  thus  got  safe 
over,  and  escaped  the  pursuers,  continued 
tiieir  route,  till  they  arrived  at  the  court  of 
Glaucias  king  of  lUyria.  They  found  the  king 
sitting  in  his  palace  with  the  queen  hi«  consort,^ 
and  laid  the  child  at  his  feet  in  the  posture  of 
a  suppliant.  The  king,  who  stood  in  fear  of 
Cassander,  the  enemy  of  iEacides,  remained  a 
long  time  silent,  considering  what  part  he 
should  act.  AVhile  Pyrrhus,  of  his  own  accord 
creeping  closer  to  him,  took  hold  of  his  robe, 
and  raising  himself  up  to  his  knees,  by  this  ac- 
tion first  excited  a  smile,  and  at"terwards  com- 
passion ;  for  he  thought  he  saw  a  petitioner 
belbre  him  begging  his  protection  Aith  tears. 
Some  say,  it  was  not  Glaucias,  bijt  the  altar 
of  the  domestic  gods  which  he  ipproached, 
and  that  he  raised  himself  up  by  rnibracing  it; 
from  which  it  appeared  to  Glauc'us  that  Heav- 
en interested  itself  in  the  infant'i.  favour.  For 
this  reason  he  put  him  immediately  in  the 
hands  of  the  queen,  and  ordered  her  to  bring  him 
up  with  his  own  children.  His  enemies  demand- 
ing him  soon  after,  and  Cassander  ottering  two 
hundred  talents  to  have  him  delivereJ  up,  Glau- 
ciiis  refused  to  do  it;  and  when  he  came  to  be 
twelve  years  old,  conducted  him  into  Epirus  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  placed  him  upon  the 
throne. 

Pyrrhus  had  an  air  of  majesty  rather  terrible 

*  Justin  calls  this  princess  Beroa,  and  says  she  wai 
of  the  family  of  the  -V.aeidae  ;  whirh  must  have  beeo 
ihe  riason  of  Iheir  seekiiij;  refuge  lor  I'/rrhus  iu  thai 
court. 
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than  august.  Instead  of  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw 
he  had  one  continued  bone,  marlied  witi'  small 
lines  resembling  the  divisions  of  a  row  of  teeth. 
It  was  believed  that  he  cured  the  swelling  of 
the  spleen,  by  sacrificing  a  white  cock,  and 
■with  liis  right  foot  gently  pressmg  the  part  af- 
fected, the  patients  lying  upan  their  backs  for 
that  purpose.  There  was  no  person,  however 
poor  or  mean,  refused  this  relief,  if  requested. 
He  received  no  reward,  e.^cept  the  cock  for 
sacrifice,  and  this  present  was  very  agreeable  to 
him.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  great  toe  of  that 
foot  had  a  divine  virtue  in  it;  for,  after  his 
death,  when  the  rest  of  his  body  was  consum- 
ed, that  toe  was  found  entire  and  untouched  by 
the  flames.  But  this  account  belongs  not  to 
the  period  we  are  upon. 

AVhen  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  seemed  to  be  quite  established  in  his  king- 
dom, he  happened  to  be  called  out  of  his  own 
territories,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one  of 
Glaucias's  sons,  with  whom  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. On  this  occasion  the  Molossians,  re- 
volting again,  drove  out  his  friends,  pillaged  his 
treasures,  and  put  themselves  once  more  under 
Neoptolemus.  Pyrrhus  having  thus  lost  the 
crown,  and  being  in  want  of  every  thing,  appli- 
ed himself  to  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
who  had  married  his  sister  Deidamia.  That 
princess,  when  very  young,  liad  been  promised 
to  Alexander  the  son  of  Ro.xana  (by  Alexander 
the  Great;)  but  that  family  being  unfortunately 
cut  off,  she  was  given,  when  she  came  to  be 
marriageable,  to  Demetrius.  In  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Ipsus,  wliere  all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
were  engaged,*  Pyrrhus  accompanied  Demet- 
rius; and,  though  but  young,  bore  down  all  be- 
fore him,  and  highly  distinguished  himself 
among  the  combatants.  Nor  did  he  forsake 
Demetrius,  when  unsuccessful,  but  kept  for 
him  those  cities  of  Greece  with  which  he  was 
entrusted:  and  when  the  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Ptolemy,  he  went  to  Egypt  as  a  hostage. 
There,  both  in  hunting  and  other  exercises,  he 
gave  Ptolemy  proofs  of  his  strength  and  inde- 
fatigable abilities.  Observing  that  among  Pto- 
lemy's wives,  Berenice  was  she  who  had  the 
greatest  power,  and  was  most  eminent  for  vir- 
tue and  understanding,  he  attached  himself 
most  to  her.  For  he  had  a  particular  art  of 
making  his  court  to  the  great,  while  he  over- 
looked those  that  were  below  him.  And  as  in 
his  whole  conduct  he  paid  great  attention  to 
decency,  temperance,  and  prudence,  Antigone, 
who  was  daughter  to  Berenice  by  her  first  hus- 
band Philip,  was  given  him,  in  preference  to 
many  other  young  princes. 

On  this  account  he  was  held  in  greater  hon- 
our than  ever:  and  Antigone  proving  an  excel- 
Unt  wife,  procured  him  men  and  money,  which 
enabled  him  to  recover  his  kingdom  of  Epirus. 
At  his  arrival  there,  his  subjects  received  him 
with  open  arms;  for  Neoptolemus  was  become 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  by  reason  of  his  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  government.  Nevertheless, 
Pyrrhus,  apprehending  that  Neoptolemus  might 
have  recourse  to  some  of  the  other  kings,  came 


*  He  says,  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  were  engaged, 
because  llysin-.RCtius,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassandcr, 
Antigonus,  and  Demetrius,  were  there  in  person.  This 
battle  was  fought  about  Ihice  huudred  years  before 
Christ. 


to  an  agreement  with  him,  and  associated  him 
in  the  kingdom.  But  in  process  of  time  there 
were  some  who  privately  sowed  dissention  ami 
jealousies  between  them.  Pyrrhus's  chief 
quarrel  with  Neoptolemus  is  s.iid  to  have  taken 
Its  rise  as  follows:  It  had  been  a  custom  for 
the  kings  of  Epirus  to  hold  an  assembly  at 
Passaron,  a  place  in  the  province  of  the  Molos- 
sians; where,  after  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  the 
warrior,  mutual  oaths  were  taken  by  them  and 
their  subjects.  The  kings  were  sworn  to  goV' 
em  according  to  late,  and  the  people,  to  de- 
fend the  crown  according  to  law.  Both  the 
kings  met  on  this  occasion,  attended  by  their 
friends,  and  after  the  ceremony,  great  presents 
were  made  on  all  sides.  Gelon,  who  was  very 
cordially  attached  to  Neoptolemus,  among  the 
rest,  paid  his  respects  to  Pyrrhus,  and  made 
him  a  present  of  two  yoke  of  oxen.*  Myrtilus, 
one  of  this  prince's  cupbearers,  begged  them  ot 
him;  but  Pyrrhus  refused  him,  and  gave  them 
to  another.  Gelon  perceiving  that  Myrtilus 
took  the  disappointment  extremely  ill,  invited 
him  to  sup  with  him.  After  supper  he  solicited 
him  to  embrace  the  interest  of  Neoptolemus, 
and  to  poison  Pyrrhus.  Myrtilus  seemed  to 
listen  to  his  suggestions  with  satisfaction,  but 
discovered  the  whole  to  his  master.  Then,  by 
his  order,  he  introduced  to  Gelon,  the  chief 
cupbearer  Alexicrates,  as  a  person  who  was 
willing  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy ;  for  Pyrr- 
hus was  desirous  to  have  more  than  one  wit- 
ness to  so  black  an  enterprise.  Gelon  being  thus 
deceived,  Neoptolemus  was  deceived  with  him; 
and,  thinking  the  affair  in  great  forwardness, 
could  not  contain  himself,  but  in  the  excess  of 
his  joy  mentioned  it  to  his  friends.  One  even- 
ing, in  particular,  being  at  supper  with  his  sis- 
ter Cadmia,  he  discovered  the  whole  design, 
thinking  nobody  else  within  hearing.  And  in- 
deed there  was  none  in  the  room  but  Phaena- 
rete  the  wife  of  Samon,  chief  keeper  of  Neop- 
tolemus's  cattle:  and  she  lay  upon  a  couch 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  wall,  and 
seemed  to  be  asleep.  She  heard,  however,  the 
whole  without  being  suspected,  and  went  the 
next  day  to  Antigone  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
related  to  her  all  that  she  had  heard  Neoptole- 
mus say  to  his  sister.  This  was  immediately 
laid  before  Pyrrhus,  who  took  no  notice  of 
it  for  the  present.  But,  on  occasion  of  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  he  invited  Neoptolemus  to 
supper,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  kill  him. 
For  he  was  well  assured  that  all  the  leading 
men  in  Epirus  were  strongly  attached  to  him, 
and  wanted  him  to  remove  Neoptolemus  out 
of  the  way:  that,  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  small 
share  of  the  kingdom,  he  might  possess  himself 
of  the  whole:  and  by  following  his  genius,  rise 
to  great  attempts.  And,  as  they  had  now  a 
strong  suspicion  besides,  that  Neoptolemus  was 
practising  against  him,  they  thought  this  was  the 
time  to  prevent  him  by  giving  him  the  fatal  blow. 
In  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  he  had 
to  Berenice  and  Ptolemy,  he  named  his  son  by 
Antigone  Ftolemy,  and  called  the  city  which 
he  built  in  the  Chersonese  of  Epirus,  Berenicis. 
From  this  time  he  began  to  conceive  many 
gteat  designs,  but  his  first  hopes  laid  hold  of 


*  This  present  was  "iV  aracteristical  of  the  simplicity 
of  aiicieut  times. 
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all  that  Aras  near  home:  and  he  found  a  pla;i- 
sible  pretence  to  concern  himself  in  the  aifaire 
of  Macedonia.  Antipater,  the  eldest  son  of 
Cassander,  had  killed  his  mother  Thessalonica, 
»nd  expelled  his  brother  Alexander.  Alex.iiuler 
sent  to  Demetrius  for  succour,  and  implored 
likewise  the  assistance  of  Pvrrhus.  Dcmulnus 
having  many  affairs  upon  his  hands,  could  not 
presently  comply:  but  Pyrrhus  came  and  de- 
manded as  the  reward  of  his  services,  the  city 
of  Nymphaia,"  and  all  the  maritime  coast  of 
Macedonia,  together  with  Ambracia,  Acarna- 
nia,  and  Amphilocio,  which  were  some  of  the 
countries  that  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon.  The  young  prince 
agreeing  to  the  conditions,  Pyrrhus  possc:ised 
hmiself  of  these  countries,  and  secured  them, 
with  his  garrisons:  after  which,  he  went  on 
conquering  the  rest  for  Alexander,  and  driving 
Antipater  before  him. 

King  Lysimachus  was  well  inclined  to  give 
Antipater  assistance,  but  he  was  so  much  en- 
gaged with  his  own  affairs,  that  he  could  not 
find  time  for  it.  Recollecting,  however,  that 
Pyrrhus  would  refuse  nothing  to  his  friend 
Ptolemy,  he  forged  letters  in  Plolemy's  name, 
enjoining  him  to  evacuate  Macedonia,  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  three  hundred  talents  from 
Antipater.  But  Pyrrhus  no  sooner  opened  the 
letters  than  he  perceived  the  forgery.  Forin- 
■tead  of  the  customary  salutation,  The  father 
to  his  son,  greeting,  they  began  with  King 
Ptolemy  to  King  PytThus,  greeting.  He  in- 
▼eighed  against  Lysimachus  for  the  fraud,  but 
listened,  notwithstanding,  to  proposals  of  peace; 
and  the  three  princes  met  to  offer  sacrifices  on 
the  occasion,  and  to  swear  upon  the  altar  to  the 
articles.  A  boar,  a  bull,  and  a  ram  being  led 
up  as  victims,  the  ram  dropped  down  dead  of 
himself.  The  rest  of  the  company  laughed  at 
the  accident;  but  Theodotus  the  diviner  advis- 
ed Pyrrhus  not  to  swear;  declaring  that  the 
Deity  prcsignified  the  death  of  one  of  the  kings; 
upon  which  he  refused  to  ratify  the  peace. 

Alexander's  affairs  were  thus  advantageously 
settled;!  nevertheless  Demetrius  came.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  he  came  now  unrequested, 
and  that  his  presence  excited  rather  fear  than 
gratitude.  When  they  had  been  a  few  days  to- 
gether, in  mutual  distrust,  they  laid  snares  for 
each  other;  but  Demetrius  finding  the  first  op- 
portunity, was  beforehand  with  Alexander, 
killed  him,  and  got  himself  proclaimed  king  of 
Macedon. 

He  had  for  a  long  time  had  subjects  of  com- 
plaint against  Pyrrhus;  on  account  of  the  in- 
roads which  he  had  made  into  Thessaly.  Be- 
sides, that  ambition  to  extend  their  dominions, 
which  is  a  distemper  natural  to  kings,  rendered 
their  neighbourhood  mutually  alarming.  These 
jealousies  increased  after  the  death  of  Deida- 
mia.  At  last,  each  having  possessed  himself  of 
part  of  Macedonia,  and  having  one  object  in 
view,  the  gaining  of  the  whole,  this  produced  of 
course,  new  causes  of  contention.  Demetrius 
marched   against  the   JEtolians  and   reduced 

*  Dacier  thinks  Appolooia  might  be  called  IVjin- 
phxa,  from  >')mpliseum,acelebraled  rock  in  ilsneieh- 
Doiirhood.  Palmerius  would  read  Tymphxa,  thalte- 
ing  the  name  ofa  town  in  those  partj.  There  wad  a 
city  called  Xymphaeum,  in  the  Taurica  Chertouesus, 
but  that  could  uut  be  meant  here. 

\  Alexander  was  murdered  soon  after. 


them.  After  which  he  left  Pantanchus  among 
them  with  a  considerable  force,  and  went  hins- 
self  to  seek  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus,  as  soon  as  he  was 
apprised  of  his  design,  went  to  meet  him;  but 
taking  a  wrong  route,  they  inadvertently  |>assed 
each  other.  Demetrius  entered  Epirus,  and 
committed  great  ravages;  and  Pyrrhus,  failing 
in  with  Pentauchus,  gave  him  battle.  The  dis- 
pute was  warm  and  obstinate  on  both  sides,  es- 
pecially where  the  generals  fought.  For  Pantaa- 
chus,  who  in  dexterity,  courage,  and  strength, 
stood  foremost  among  theotticers  of  Demetrius, 
and  withal  was  a  man  of  a  high  and  ambitious 
spirit,  challenged  Pyrrhus  to  the  combat.  And 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  behind  none  of  the  princes  of 
his  time  in  valour  and  renown,  and  who  was  de- 
sirous to  appropriate  to  himself  the  honours  of 
Achilles,  rather  by  his  sword  than  by  kindred, 
advanced  through  the  first  lines  asrainst  Panlau- 
chus.  They  began  with  the  javelin;  and  then 
coming  to  the  sword,  exhausted  all  that  art  or 
strength  could  supply.  Pyrrhus  received  one 
wound,  and  gave  his  adversary  two,  one  in  the 
thigh,  and  the  other  in  the  neck;  by  which  he 
overpowered  him,  and  brought  hiin  to  the 
ground;  but  could  not  kill  him  outright,  be- 
cause he  was  rescued  by  his  friends.  The  Ep 
irots,  elated  with  their  prince's  victory,  and  ad 
miring  his  valour,  broke  into  and  dispersed  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  and  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives, killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  took 
five  thousand  prisoners. 

This  battle  did  not  so  much  excite  the  resent- 
ment and  hatred  of  the  Macedonians  against 
Pyrrhus  for  what  they  suffered,  as  it  inspired 
them  with  an  esteem  of  his  abilities  and  admi- 
ration of  his  valour.  This  furnished  subject  of 
discourse  to  all  those  who  were  witnesses  of 
his  exploits,  or  were  engaged  against  him  in  the 
action.  For  he  recalled  to  their  minds  the  coun- 
tenance, the  swiftness,  and  motion  of  .Alexan- 
der the  Great;  in  Pyrrhus  they  thought  they 
saw  the  very  image  of  his  force  and  impetuosity 
.\nd  while  the  other  kings  represented  that 
hero  only  in  their  purple  robes,  in  the  number 
of  guards,  the  bend  of  the  neck,  and  the  lofty 
manner  of  speaking,  the  king  of  Epirus  repre- 
sented him  in  deeds  of  arms  and  personal 
achievements.  And  of  his  great  skill  .n  order- 
ing and  drawing  up  an  army,  we  have  proofs  in 
the  writing  he  left  behind  liim.  It  is  also  said, 
that  Antigonus  being  asked,  "Who  was  the 
greatest  general.'"  answered,  "Pyrrhus  would 
be,  if  he  lived  to  be  old."  Antigonus,  indeed, 
spoke  only  of  the  generals  of  his  time :  but  Han- 
nibal said  that,  of  all  the  world  had  ever  be- 
held, the  first  in  genius  and  skill  was  Pyrrhus, 
Scipio  the  second,  and  himself  the  third:  as  we 
have  written  in  the  life  of  Scipio.*  This  was 
the  only  science  he  applied  himself  to;  this  was 
the  subject  of  his  thoughts  and  conversation ;  for 
he  considered  it  as  a  royal  study,  and  looked 
upon  other  arts  as  mere  trifling  amusements. 
And  it  is  reported  that  when  he  was  asked, 
"Whether  he  thought  Python  or  Csphisias  tho 
best  musician.'"  "Polysperchon,"  said  he, 'is  the 
general;' intimating  that  this  was  the  only  point 
which  it  became  a  king  to  enquire  into  or  know. 

In  the  intercourse  of  life  he  was  mild  and  not 
easily  provoked,  but  ardent  and  quick  to  repay 

*  This  is  differently  related  in  the  lireofFlaminius 
There,  it  is  said  that  Hannibal  placed  Alexander  first 
Fyrrhiu  tecond,  and  himself  the  third. 
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a  kindnebs.  For  this  reason  he  was  greatly  af- 
flicted at  the  death  of  jEropus.  "His  friend," 
he  said,  "had  only  paid  the  tribute  to  nature, 
but  he  blamed  and  reproached  hii-^jelf  for  put- 
ting off"  his  acknowledgments  till,  by  these  de- 
lays, he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  any 
return.  For  those  that  owe  money,  can  pay  it 
to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  but  when  a  return 
of  kindness  is  no",  made  to  a  peraon  in  his  life- 
time, it  grieves  the  heart  that  has  any  goodness 
and  honour  in  it."  When  some  advised  him  to 
banish  a  certain  ill  tongued  Ambracian,  who 
abused  him  behind  his  back.  "Let  the  fellow 
stay  here,"  said  he,  "and  speak  against  me  to 
a  few,  rather  than  ramble  about,  and  give  me 
a  bad  character  to  all  the  world."  And  some 
young  men  having  taken  great  liberties  with 
his  character  in  their  cups,  and  being  after- 
wards brought  to  answer  for  it,  he  asked  them, 
"Whether "they  really  had  said  such  things.'" 
"We  did.  Sir,"  answered  one  of  them,  "and 
should  have  said  a  great  deal  more,  if  we  had 
had  more  wine." — Upon  which  he  laughed  and 
dismissed  them. 

After  the  death  of  .\ntigone,  he  married  sev- 
eral wives  for  the  purposes  of  interest  and  pow- 
er: namely  the  daughter  of  Autoleon,  king  of 
the  Pffionians;  Bircenna,  the  daughter  of  Bar- 
dyllis,  king  of  the  lUyrians;  and  I-.aiiassa,  the 
daughter  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  who 
brought  him  in  dowry  the  isle  of  Corcyra, 
which  her  father  had  taken.  By  Antigone  he 
had  a  son  named  Ptolemy;  by  Lanassa  he  had 
Alexander;  and  by  Bircenna,  his  youngest  son 
Helenus.  All  these  princes  had  naturally  a  turn 
for  war,  and  he  quickened  their  martial  ardour 
by  giving  them  a  suitable  education  from  their 
infancy.  For  it  is  said,  when  he  was  asked  by 
one  of  them,  who  was  yet  a  child,  "To  which 
of  them  he  would  leave  his  kingdom.''"  he  said, 
"to  him  who  has  the  sharpest  sword."  'J'his 
was  very  like  that  tragical  legacy  of  CEdipus 
to  his  sons, 

The  sword's  keen  point  the  inheritance  shall  part.* 

After  the  battle  Pyrrhus  returned  home  dis- 
tinguished with  glory,  and  still  more  elevated 
in  his  sentiments.  The  Epirots  having  given 
him  on  this  occasion  the  name  of  Eagle,  he 
said,  "If  I  am  an  eagle,  you  have  made  me 
one;  for  it  is  upon  your  arms,  upon  your  wings, 
that  I  have  risen  so  high." 

Soon  after,  having  intelligence  that  Deme- 
trius lay  dangerously  ill,  he  suddenly  entered 
Macedonia,t  intending  only  an  inroad  to  pillage 
the  country.  But  he  was  very  near  seizing  the 
■whole,  and  takin;;  the  kingdom  without  a  blow. 
For  he  pushed  forward  as  far  as  Edessa,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  resistance;  on  the  con- 
trary, many  of  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  his 
camp,  and  joined  him.  The  danger  awaked 
Deinetrius,and  made  him  act  above  his  strength. 
His  friends,  too,  and  officers  quickly  assembled 
a  good  body  of  troops,  and  moved  forward 
with  great  spirit  and  vigour  against  Pyrrhus. 
But  as  he  came  only  with  a  design  to  plunder, 
he  did  not  stand  to  receive  them.  He  lost 
however  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  his 

•  Phenissoe  Euripides,  ver.  68. 

t  In  the  third  vear  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-third 
Olympiad,  two  Luudred  aud  eighty  four  years  before 
'■■hriit. 


retreat,  for  the  Macedonians  liarassed  his  rear 
all  the  way. 

Demetrius,  though  he  had  driven  out  Pyrrhus 
with  so  much  ease,  was  far  from  slighting  and 
despising  him  afterwards.  But  as  he  meditated 
great  things,  and  had  determined  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  paternal  kingdom,  with  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  five  hun- 
dred saO  of  ships,  he  thought  it  not  prudent 
either  to  embroil  himself  with  Pyrrhus,  or  to 
leave  behind  him  so  dangerous  a  neighbour 
And  as  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  continue  the 
war  with  him,  he  concluded  a  peace  that  he 
might  turn  his  arms  with  more  security  against 
the  other  kings.*  The  designs  of  IJenictriiis 
were  soon  discovered  by  this  peace,  and  by  the 
greatness  of  his  preparations.  The  kings  were 
alarmed,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Pyrrhus, 
with  letters,  expressing  their  astonishment,  that 
he  neglected  his  opportunity  to  make  war  upon 
Demetrius.  They  represented  with  how  much 
ease  he  might  drive  him  out  of  Macedoniaj 
thus  engaged  as  he  was  in  many  troublesome 
enterprises;  instead  of  which,  he  waited  till 
Demetrius  had  dispatched  all  his  other  atTairs, 
and  was  grown  so  muchmore  powerl'ul  astobe 
able  to  bring  the  war  to  his  own  doors;  and  to 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  the 
altars  of  Ins  gods,  and  the  sepulchres  of  his  an- 
cestors in  Molossia  itself:  and  this  too,  when 
he  had  just  been  deprived  by  Demetrius  of  the 
isle  of  Corcyra,  together  with  his  wife.  For 
Lanassa  having  her  complaints  against  Pyr- 
rhus, for  paying  more  attention  to  his  other 
wives,  though  barbarians,  than  to  her,  had  re- 
tired to  Corcyra;  and  wanting  to  marry  anoth- 
er king,  invited  Demetrius  to  receive  her  hand, 
knowing  him  to  be  more  inclined  to  marriage 
than  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  Accord- 
ingly he  sailed  to  the  island,  married  Lanassa^ 
t^nd  left  a  garrison  in  the  city. 

The  kings,  at  the  same  time  that  they  wrote 
these  letters  to  Pyrrhus,  took  the  field  them 
selves  to  harass  Demetrius,  who  delayed  his 
expedition,  and  continued  his  preparations 
Ptolemy  put  to  sea  with  a  great  fleet,  and  drew 
off  many  of  the  Grecian  cities.  Lysimachus 
entered  the  upper  Macedonia  from  Thrace, 
and  ravaged  the  country.  And  Pyrrhus  taking 
up  arms  at  the  same  time,  marched  against 
Eeroea,  expecting  that  Demetrius  would  go  to 
meet  Lysimachus,  and  leave  the  lower  Mace- 
donia unguarded:  which  fell  out  accordingly. 
The  night  before  he  set  out,  he  dreamed  that 
Alexander  the  Great  called  him,  and  that  when 
he  came  to  him,  he  found  him  sick  in  bed,  but 
was  received  with  many  obliging  expressions 
of  friendship,  and  a  promise  of  sudden  assist- 
ance. Pyrrhus  said,  "How  can  you  sir,  who 
are  sick,  be  able  to  assist  me.^  Alcxandei 
answeretl,  "I  will  do  it  with  my  name:"  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  mounted  a  Nisxan  hor8e,t 
and  seemed  to  lead  the  way. 

Pyrrhus,  greatly  encouraged  by  this  vision, 
advanced  with  the  utmost  expedition;  and 
having    traversed  the  intermediate  countries. 


*  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus. 

f  Nissea  was  a  province  near  the  Caspian  sea,  which, 
Slrabo  tells  us,  was  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses.  The 
kiiif^s  of  Persia  ujied  to  provide  themselves  thero..-« 
Strabo,  lib.  xi. 
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Camo  before  Berffia  and  look  it.  There  he 
fixed  l\is  head  quarters,  and  reduced  the  other 
cities  by  his  generals.  When  Demetrius  re- 
ceived intelhgence  ol  this,  and  perceived, 
moreover,  a  spirit  of  mutiny  among  the  Mace- 
donians in  his  camp,  he  was  afraid  to  proceed 
farther,  lest,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  a  Ma- 
cedonian prince,  and  one  of  an  illustrious  cha- 
racter too,  they  should  revolt  to  him.  He, 
therefore,  turned  back,  and  led  them  against 
l^yrrhus,  who  was  a  stranger,  and  the  object 
of  their  hatred.  Upon  his  encamping  near 
Bercea,  many  inhabitants  of  that  place  mixed 
with  his  soldiers,  and  highly  extolled  Pyrrhus. 
They  represented  him  as  a  man  invincible  in 
arms,  of  uncommon  magnanimity,  and  one  who 
treated  those  who  fell  into  his  hands  with  great 
gentleness  and  humanity.  There  were  also 
some  of  Pyrrhus's  emissaries,  who,  pretending 
themselves  Macedonians,  observed  to  Deme- 
trius's  men,  that  then  was  the  time  to  get  free 
from  his  cruel  yoke,  and  to  embrace  the  inter- 
est of  Pyrrhus  who  was  a  popular  man,  and 
who  loved  a  soldier.  After  this,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  army  was  in  a  ferment,  and  they  cast 
their  eyes  around  for  Pyrrhus.  It  happened 
that  he  was  then  without  his  helmet;  but  re- 
collecting, himself,  he  soon  put  it  on  again,  and 
was  immediately  known  by  his  lofty  plume  and 
his  crest  of  goat's  horns.*  Many  of  the  Mace- 
donians now  ran  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  give 
them  the  word;  while  others  crowned  them- 
selves with  branches  of  oak,  because  they  saw 
them  worn  by  his  men.  Some  had  even  the 
confidence  to  tell  Demetrius,  that  the  most  pru- 
dent part  he  could  take  would  be  to  withdraw 
and  lay  down  the  government.  As  he  found 
the  motions  of  the  army  agreeable  to  this  sort 
of  discourse,  he  was  terrified  and  made  off  pri- 
vately, disguised  in  a  mean  cloak  and  a  com- 
mon Macedonion  hat.  Pyrrhus,  upon  this  be- 
came master  of  the  camp  without  striking  a 
blow,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia. 
Lysimachus  made  his  appearance  soon  after, 
and,  pretending  that  he  had  contributed  equally 
to  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  demanded  his  share 
of  the  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  as  he  thought  him- 
self not  sufficiently  established  among  the  Ma- 
cedonians, but  rather  in  a  dubious  situation 
accepted  the  proposal;  and  they  divided  the 
cities  and  provinces  between  them.  This  par- 
tition seemed  to  be  of  service  for  the  present, 
and  prevented  their  going  directly  to  war;  but 
Boon  after,  they  found  it  the  beginning  of  per- 
petual complaints  and  quarrels,  instead  of  a 
perfect  reconciliation.  For  how  is  it  possible 
that  they  whose  ambition  is  not  to  be  termina- 
ted by  seas  and  mountains  and  uninhabitable 
deserts,  whose  thirst  of  dominion  is  not  to  be 
confined  by  the  bounds  that  part  Europe  and 
Asia,  should,  when  so  near  each  other,  and 
joined  in  one  lot,  sit  down  contented,  and  ab- 
stain from  mutual  injuries.'  Undoubtedly  they 
are  always  at  war  in  their  hearts,  having  the 
seeds  of  perfidy  and  envy  there.  As  for  the 
names  of  Peace  and  War,  they  apply  them 
occasionally,  like  money  to  their  use,  not  to  the 
purposes  of  justice.     And  they  act  vs'ith  much 

•  Alecander  the  Great  is  represented  on  his  medals 
with  such  a  crest.  The  goat,  indeed,  was  the  symbol 
of  the  kiufdora  of  Macedon.  The  Prophet  Daniel 
uses  It  as  such.  The  original  of  that  symbol  may  be 
found  in  Jiulin. 


more  probity  when  they  professedly  make  war 
that  when  they  sanctify  a  short  truce  and  ces 
sation  of  mutual  injuries,  with  the  names  tf 
justice  and  friendship.  Pyrrhus  was  a  proof 
of  this.  For  opposing  Demetrius  agam,  when 
his  affairs  began  to  be  a  little  re-established, 
and  checking  his  power,  which  .seemed  to  be 
recovering,  as  if  it  were  from  a  great  illness 
he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Grecians, 
and  went  in  person  to  Athens.  He  ascended 
into  the  citadel,  and  sacrificed  to  the  goddessj 
after  which  he  came  down  into  the  city  the 
same  day,  and  thus  addressed  the  people  : 
"  I  think  myself  happy  in  this  testimony  of  the 
kind  regard  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  con- 
fidence they  put  in  me;  I  advise  them,  how- 
ever, as  they  tender  their  safety,  never  to  ad- 
mit another  king  wi^in  their  walls,  but  to  shut 
their  gates  against  m  that  shall  desire  it."* 

Soon  after  this  he  concluded  a  i)eace  v\'ith 
Demetrius:  and  yet  Demetrius  was  no  sooner 
passed  into  Asia,  than  Pyrrhus,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Lysimachus,  drew  off  Thessaly  from  its 
allegiance,  and  attacked  his  garrisons  in  Greece. 
He  found,  indeed,  the  Macedonians  better  sub- 
jects in  time  of  war  than  in  peace,  besides  that 
he  himself  was  more  fit  for  action  than  repose. 
At  last  Demetrius  being  entirely  defeated  in 
Syria,  Lysimachus,  who  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  quarter,  nor  any  other  affairs  to  en- 
gage him,  immediately  turned  his  forces  against 
Pyrrhus,  who  lay  in  quarters  at  Edessa.  Upon 
his  arrival  he  fell  upon  one  of  the  king's  con 
voys,  and  took  it,  by  which  he  greatly  distressed 
his  troops  for  want  of  provisions.  Besides  this, 
he  corrupted  the  principal  Macedonians  by  his 
letters  and  emissaries,  reproaching  them  for 
choosing  for  their  sovereign  a  stranger,  whose 
ancestors  had  always  been  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  they  expelled  the  friends  and 
companions  of  Alexander.  As  the  majority 
listened  to  these  suggestions,  Pyrrhus,  fearing 
the  event,  withdrew  with  his  Epirots  and  auxili- 
ary forces,  and  so  lost  Macedonia  in  the  same 
manner  he  had  gained  it.  Kings,  therefore  have 
no  reason  to  blame  the  people  for  changing  for 
interest,  since  in  that  they  do  but  imitate  their 
masters  who  are  patterns  of  treachery  and  per- 
fidiousness,  and  who  think  that  man  most  capa 
ble  of  serving  them,  who  pays  the  least  regara 
to  honesty. 

When  Pyrrhus  had  thus  retired  into  Epirua, 
and  left.  Macedonia,  he  had  a  fair  occasioo 
given  him  by  fortune  to  enjoy  himself  in  quiet 
and  to  govern  his  own  kingdom  in  peace.  But 
he  was  persuaded,  that  neither  to  annoy  others, 
nor  to  be  annoyed  by  them,  was  a  life  unsuffer- 
ably  languishing  and  tedious.  Like  Achilles, 
he  could  not  endure  inaction; 

He  pined  in  dull  repose  :  his  heart  indignant 

Bade  the  scene  change  to  war,  to  wounds,  and  death. 

His  anxiety  for  fresh  employment  was  relieved 
as  follows:  The  Romans  were  then  at  war 
with  the  Tarentines.  The  latter  were  not  able 
to  support  the  dispute,  and  yet  the  bold  and  tur- 
bulent harangues  of  their  leading  men  would 
not  suffer  them  to  put  an  end  to  it.  They  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  call  in  Pyrrhus,  and  put 
their  forces  under  his  command;  there  being  no 
other  prince  who  had  then  so  much  leisure,  oi 
was  so  able  a  general.     The  oldest  and  most 

*  The  Athenians  followed  his  adrire  tn<l  drore  oai 
Dcmetriut't  garrison. 
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nensible  of  the  citizens  opposed  this  measure, 
but  were  ovprlxirne  by  the  noise  and  violence 
of  the  multitude;  and  when  they  saw  this,  they 
no  longer  attended  the  assemblies.  But  there 
was  a  wortiiy  man  named  Meton,  who,  on  the 
day  that  the  decree  was  to  be  ratified,  after  the 
people  hail  taken  their  seats,  came  into  the  as- 
Bembly  with  an  air  of  intoxication,  having,  like 
persons  in  that  condition,  a  withered  garland 
upon  his  head,  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  a  woman 
playing  on  the  flute  before  him.  As  no  deco- 
rum can  well  be  observed  by  a  crowd  of  people 
in  a  free  state,  some  clapped  their  hands,  others 
laughed,  but  nobody  pretended  to  stop  him. 
On  the  contrary,  they  called  upon  the  woman 
to  play,  and  him  to  come  forward  and  sing. 
Silence  being  made,  he  said,  "  Men  of  Taren- 
tum,  ye  do  extremely  well  to  suffer  those  who 
have  a  mind  to  it,  to  play  nd  be  merry,  while 
they  may:  and,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  all 
now  enjoy  the  same  liberty:  for  you  must  have 
other  business  and  other  kind  of  life,  when 
Pyrrhus  once  enters  your  city."  This  address 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  Tarentiiies, 
and  a  whisper  of  assent  ran  through  the  assem- 
bly. But  some  fearing  that  they  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  if  peace  were 
made,  reproached  the  people  with  so  tamely 
suffering  themselves  to  be  made  a  jest  of,  and 
insulted  by  a  drunkard;  and  then  turning  upon 
Meton,  they  thrust  him  out.  The  decree  thus 
being  confirmed,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Epirus,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  Tarentines 
but  of  tiie  other  Greeks  in  Italy,  with  presents 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  orders  to  tell  him,  "That  they 
wanted  a  general  of  ability  and  character.  As 
for  troops,  he  would  find  a  large  supply  of 
them  upon  the  spot,  from  the  Lucanians,  the 
Messapians,  the  Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot."  These 
promises  not  only  elevated  Pyrrhus,  but  raised 
in  the  Epirots  a  strong  inclination  to  the  war. 
There  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus,  a 
Thessalian  named  Cineas,  a  man  of  sound 
sense,  and  who  having  been  a  disciple  of  De- 
mosthenes, was  the  only  orator  of  his  time 
that  presented  his  hearers  with  a  lively  image 
of  the  force  and  spirit  of  that  great  master. 
This  man  had  devoted  himself  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
in  all  the  embassies  he  was  employed  in,  con- 
firmed that  saying  of  Euripides, 

The  gates  that  steel  exclude,  resistless  eloquence  shall 
eater. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  say,  "That  Cineas  had 
gained  him  more  cities  by  his  address,  than 
he  had  won  by  his  arms;"  and  he  continued 
to  heap  honours  and  employments  upon  him. 
Cineas  now  seeing  Pyrrhus  intent  upon  his 
preparations  for  Italy,  took  an  opportunity, 
when  he  saw  him  at  leisure,  to  draw  him  into 
the  following  conversation  :  "  The  Romans 
have  the  reputation  of  being  excellent  soldiers, 
and  have  the  command  of  many  warlike  na- 
tions; if  it  please  Heaven  that  we  conquer 
them,  what  use,  sir,  shall  we  make  of  our 
victory.''"  "  Cineas,"  replied  the  king,  "your 
question  answers  itself.  When  the  Romans 
are  once  subdued,  there  is  no  town,  whether 
Greek  or  barbarian,  in  all  the  country,  that 
will  dare  oppose  us;  but  we  shall  immediately 
e    masters   of   all    Italy,   whose    greatness,  | 


power,  and  importance  no  man  knows  better 
than  you."  Cineas,  after  a  short  pause,  con- 
tinued, "But  after  we  have  conquered  Italy, 
what  shall  we  do  next,  sir.'"  Pyrrhus  not 
yet  perceiving  his  drift,  replied,  "There  is 
Sicily  very  near,  and  stretches  out  her  arms 
to  receive  us,  a  fruitful  and  populous  island, 
and  easy  to  be  taken.  For  Agathocles  was 
no  sooner  gone,  than  faction  and  anarchy  pre- 
vailed among  her  cities,  and  every  thing  is 
kept  in  confusion  oy  her  turbulent  dema- 
gogues." "  What  you  say,  my  prince,"  said 
Cineas,  "  is  very  prooable  ;  but  is  the  taking 
of  Sicily  to  conclude  our  expeditions.''"  "  Far 
from  it,"  answered  Pyrrhus,  "  for  if  Heaven 
grants  us  success  in  this,  that  success  shall  only 
be  the  prelude  to  greater  things.  Who  can  for- 
bear Libya  and  Carthage,  then  within  reach.' 
which  Agathocles,  even  when  he  fled  in  a  clan- 
destine manner  from  Syracuse,  and  crossed  the 
sea  with  a  few  ships  only,  had  almost  made  him- 
self master  of.  And  when  we  have  made 
such  conquests  who  can  pretend  to  say,  that 
any  of  our  enemies,  who  are  now  so  insolent, 
will  think  of  resisting  us.'"  "To  be  sure," 
said  Cineas,  "they  will  not;  for  it  is  clear 
that  so  much  power  will  enable  you  to  recover 
Macedonia,  and  to  establish  yourself  uncon 
tested  sovereign  of  Greece.  But  when  we  have 
conquered  all,  what  are  we  to  do  then.'"  "Why 
then,  my  friend,"  said  Pyrrhus,  laughing,  "  we 
will  take  our  ease,  and  drink  and  be  merry." 
Cineas,  having  brought  him  thus  far,  replied, 
"And  what  hinders  us  from  drinking  and  taking 
our  ease  now,  when  we  have  already  those 
things  in  our  hands,  at  which  we  propose  to  ar- 
rive through  seas  of  blood,  through  infinite  toils 
and  dangers,  through  innumerable  calamities, 
which  we  must  both  cause  and  suffer.'" 

This  discourse  of  Cineas  gave  Pyrrhus  pain, 
but  produced  no  reformation.  He  saw  tlie 
certain  happiness  which  he  gave  up,  but  was 
not  able  to  forego  the  hopes  that  flattered  his 
desires.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  sent 
Cineas  to  Tarentum  with  three  thousand  foot; 
from  whence  there  arrived,  soon  after,  a  great 
number  of  galleys,  transports,  and  flat-bottom- 
ed boats,  on  board  of  which  he  put  twenty 
elephants,  three  thousand  horse,  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  two  thousand  archers,  and  five  hun- 
dred slingers.  When  all  was  ready,  he  set 
sail;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Ionian  sea,  he  was  attacked  by  a  vio- 
lent wind  at  north,  which  was  unusual  at  that 
season.  The  storm  raged  terribly,  but  by  the 
skill  and  extraordinary  efforts  of  his  pilots 
and  mariners,  his  ship  made  the  Italian  shore, 
with  infinite  labour  and  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  fleet  could  not  hold 
their  course,  but  were  dispersed  far  and  wide. 
Some  of  the  ships  were  quite  beaten  off  from 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  driven  into  the  Libyan 
and  Sicilian  sea:  others,  not.  being  able  to 
double  the  cape  of  Japygia,  were  overtaken 
by  the  night;  and  a  great  and  boisterous  sea 
driving  them  upon  a  difficult  and  rocky  shore, 
they  were  all  in  the  utmost  distress.  The 
king's  ship,  indeed,  by  its  size  and  strength, 
resisted  the  force  of  the  waves,  while  the  wind 
blew  from  the  sea;  but  that  coining  about,  and 
blowing  directly  from  the  shore,  the  ship,  as  she 
stood  with  her  head  against  it,  was  in  dangei 
of  opening  by  the  shocks  she  received.     Ana 
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yet  to  be  driven  off  again  into  a  tempestuous 
«ea,  while  the  wind  continually  shitted  from 
point  to  point,  seemed  the  most  dreadful  case 
of  all.  In  this  extremity,  Pyrrhus  threw  him- 
self overboard,  and  was  immediately  followed 
br  his  friends  and  guards,  who  strove  which 
•hould  give  him  tiie  best  assistance.  But  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  roaring  and  re- 
sistance of  the  waves  which  beat  upon  the  shore, 
and  were  driven  back  with  equal  violence,  ren- 
dered it  extremely  dilFicuit  to  save  him.  At  last, 
by  daybreak,  the  wind  being  considerably  fallen, 
with  much  trouble  he  got  ashore,  greatly  weak- 
ened in  body,  but  with  a  strength  and  firmness 
of  mind  which  bravely  combatted  the  distress. 
At  the  same  time,  the  IVIessapiaiis,  on  whose 
coast  he  was  cast,  ran  down  to  give  him  all  the 
succour  in  their  power.  They  also  met  with  some 
other  of  his  vessels  that  had  weathered  the  storm, 
in  which  were  a  small  number  of  horse,  not 
quite  two  thousand  foot,  and  two  elephants. 
With  these  Pyrrhus  inarched  to  Tarentum. 

When  Ciueas  was  informed  of  this,  he  drew 
out  his  forces,  and  went  to  meet  him.  Pyrrhus, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Tarentum,  did  not  choose 
to  have  recourse  to  compulsion  at  first,  nor  to 
do  any  thing  against  the  inclination  of  the  in- 
habitants, till  his  ships  were  safe  arrived,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  collected.  But, 
after  this,  seeing  the  Tarentines,  so  far  from 
bein^  in  a  condition  to  defend  others,  that  they 
would  not  even  defend  themselves,  except  they 
were  driven  to  it  by  necessity;  and  that  they 
sat  still  at  home,  and  spent  their  time  about 
the  baths,  or  in  feasting  and  idle  talk,  as  ex- 
pecting that  he  would  fight  for  them;  he  shut 
up  the  places  of  exercise  and  the  walks,  where 
they  used,  as  they  sauntered  along,  to  conduct 
the  war  with  words.  He  also  put  a  stop  to 
their  unseasonable  entertainments,  revels,  and 
diversions.  Instead  of  these,  he  called  them 
to  arms,  and,  in  his  musters  and  reviews,  was 
severe  and  inexorable;  so  that  many  of  them 
quitted  the  place;  for,  being  unaccustomed  to 
be  under  command,  they  called  that  a  slavery 
which  was  not  a  life  of  pleasure. 

He  now  received  intelligence  that  Laevinus, 
the  Roman  consul,  was  coming  against  him, 
with  a  great  army,  and  ravaging  Lucania  by 
the  way.  And  though  the  confederates  were 
not  come  up,  yet  looking  upon  it  as  a  disgrace 
to  sit  still,  and  see  the  enemy  approach  still 
nearer,  he  took  the  field  with  the  troops  he  had. 
But  first  he  sent  a  herald  to  the  Romans,  with 
proposals,  before  they  came  to  extremities,  to 
terminate  their  ditfercnces  amicably  with  the 
Greeks  in  Italy,  by  taking  him  for  the  mediator 
and  umpire.  Laivinus  answered,  "  Tliat  the 
Romans  neither  accepted  Pyrrhus  as  a  media- 
tor, nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy."  Whereupon, 
he  marched  forward,  and  encamped  upon  the 
plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandosia  and  He- 
raclea:  and  having  notice  that  the  Romans 
were  near,  and  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Siris,  he  rode  up  to  the  river  to  take  a 
view  of  them.  When  he  saw  the  order  of 
their  troops,  the  appointment  of  their  watches, 
tnd  the  regularity  of  their  whole  encampment, 
he  was  struck  with  admiration,  and  said  to  a 
friend  who  was  by,  "  ^legacies,  the  disposition 
of  these  barbarians  has  nothing  of  the  barbarian 
111  it;  wc  shall  tee  whetlier  the  rest  will  answer 


it."  He  now  became  solicitous  for  the  event, 
and  determining  to  wait  for  the  allies,  set  a 
guard  upon  the  river,  to  oppose  the  Romans,  if 
they  should  endeavour  to  pass  it.  The  Romans, 
on  their  part,  hastening  to  prevent  the  coming 
up  of  those  forces  which  he  had  resolved  to  wait 
for,  attempted  the  passage.  The  infantry  took 
to  the  fords,  and  the  cavalry  got  over  wherever 
they  could:  so  that  tlie  Greeks  were  afraid  of  be 
ing  surrounded,  and  retreated  to thcirinain  body. 

Pyrrhus,  greatly  concerned  at  this,  ordered 
his  foot-otficers  to  draw  up  the  forces,  and  to 
stand  to  their  arms;  while  he  aovaiieed  with 
the  horse,  who  were  about  three  thousand,  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  Romans  yet  busied  in  the 
passage,  and  dispersed  without  any  order. — 
But  when  he  saw  a  great  number  of  shields 
glittering  above  the  water,  and  the  horse  pre- 
serving their  ranks  as  they  passed,  he  closed  hia 
own  ranks  and  began  the  attack.  Beside  hia 
being  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  lustre  of 
his  arms,  which  were  of  very  curious  fabric,  ho 
performed  ^ts  of  valour  worthy  the  great  repu- 
tation he  had  acquired.  For,  though  he  ex- 
posed his  person  in  the  hottest  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  charged  with  the  greatest  vigour, 
he  was  never  in  the  least  disturbed,  nor  lost  his 
presence  of  mind ;  but  gave  his  orders  as  coolly 
as  if  he  had  been  out  of  the  action,  and  moved 
to  this  side  or  that,  as  occasion  required,  to 
support  his  men  where  he  saw  them  maintain- 
ing an  unequal  fight. 

Leonatus  of  Macedon  observed  an  Italian 
horseman  very  intent  upon  Pyrrhus,  changing 
his  post  as  he  did,  and  regulating  all  his  mo- 
tions by  his.  Whereupon,  he  rode  up,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Do  you  see,  sir,  that  barbarian 
upon  the  black  horse  with  white  feet;  beseems 
to  meditate  some  great  and  dreadful  design. 
He  keeps  you  in  his  eye;  full  of  fire  and  spirit, 
he  singles  you  out;  and  takes  no  notice  of  any 
body  else.  Therefore,  be  on  your  guard  against 
him."  Pyrrhus  answered,  "It  is  impossible, 
Leonatus,  to  avoid  our  destiny.  But  neither 
this  nor  any  other  Italian  shall  have  much  satis- 
faction in  engaging  with  me."  While  they 
were  yet  speaking,  the  Italian  levelled  his  spear, 
and  spurred  his  horse  against  Pyrrhus.  He 
missed  the  king,  but  ran  his  horse  through,  as 
Leonatus  did  the  Italian's  the  same  moment,  so 
that  both  horses  fell  togilher.  Pyrrhus  was 
carried  off  by  his  friends,  v  lio  gathered  round 
him,  and  killed  the  Italian,  who  fought  to  the 
very  last.  This  Drave  man  had  the  command 
of  a  troop  of  horse;  Ferentum  was  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  his  name  Oplacus. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  more  cautious.  And  now 
seeing  his  cavalry  give  ground,  he  sent  his  in- 
fantry orders  to  advance,  and  formed  them  as 
soon  as  they  came  up.  Then  giving  his  robe 
and  his  arms  to  Megacles,  one  of  his  friends,  he 
disguised  himself  in  his,  and  proceeded  to  the 
charge.  The  Romans  received  hiin  with  great 
firmness,  and  the  success  of  the  battle  reinain- 
eil  long  undecided.  Ii  is  even  said,  lliat  each 
army  was  broken,  and  gave  way  seven  times, 
and  rallied  as  often.  He  changed  his  arnw  very 
seasonably,  for  that  saved  his  life;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  had  nearly  ruined  his  allairs,  and 
lost  him  the  victory.  Many  aimed  at  Megacles; 
but  the  man  who  first  wounded  him  and  brought 
hiin  to  the  ground,  was  named  Dexous      Pai- 
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ous  s!ezed  his  helmet  and  his  robe,  and  rode  up 
to  Laevinus,  shewing  the  spoils,  and  crying  out 
that  he  had  slain  Pyrrhus.  The  spoils  having 
passed  from  rank  to  rank,  as  it  were  in  triumph, 
the  Roman  army  shouted  for  joy,  wliile  that  of 
the  Greeks  was  struck  with  grief  and  conster- 
nation. This  held  till  Pyrrhus,  apprized  of  what 
had  happened,  rode  about  the  army  uncovered, 
Btretchiiig  out  his  hand  to  his  soldiers,  and  giv- 
ing ihem  to  know  him  by  his  voice.  At  last  the 
Romans  were  worsted,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
elephants.  For  the  horses,  before  they  came 
near  them,  were  frightened,  and  ran  back  with 
their  riders ;  and  Pyrrhus  commanding  his  Thes- 
ealian  cavalry  to  fall  upon  them  while  in  this 
disorder,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
Dionysius  writes,  that  near  fifteen  thousand 
Romans  fell  in  this  battle;  but  Hieronymus 
makes  the  number  only  seven  thousand.  On 
Pyrrhus's  side,  Dionysius  says,  there  were  thir- 
teen thousand  killed;  Hieronymus  not  quite 
four  thousand.  Among  these,  however,  were 
he  most  valuable  of  his  friends  and  officers, 
whose  services  he  had  made  greaf  use  of,  and 
in  whom  he  had  placed  the  highest  confidence. 
Pyrrhus  immediately  entered  the  Roman 
camp,  which  he  found  deserted.  He  gained  over 
many  cities  which  had  been  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  others. 
Nay,  he  advanced  to  within  thirty-seven  miles 
of  Rome  itself.  The  Lucanians  and  the  Sam- 
nites  joined  him  after  the  battle,  and  were  re- 
proved for  their  delay;  but  it  was  plain  that  he 
^as  greatly  elevated  and  delighted  with  having 
defeated  so  powerful  an  army  of  Romans,  with 
the  assistance  of  tlie  Tarentines  only. 

The  Romans,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  take 
the  command  from  Laevinus,  though  Caius  Fa- 
bricius  is  reported  to  have  said,  "That  the  Ro- 
mans were  not  overcome  by  the  Epirots,  but 
I.sEvinus  by  Pyrrhus:"  intimating  that  the  de- 
feat was  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  general, 
not  of  his  troops.  Then  raising  new  levies, 
filling  up  their  legions,  and  talking  in  a  lofty 
and  menacing  tone  about  the  war,  they  struck 
Pyrrhus  with  amazement.  He  thought  proper, 
therefore,  to  send  an  embassy  to  them  first^ 
to  try  whether  they  were  disposed  to  peace; 
being  satisfied  that  to  take  the  city  and  make 
an  absolute  conquest,  was  an  undertaking  of 
too  much  difficulty  to  be  effected  by  such  an 
army  as  his  was  at  that  time;  whereas,  if  he 
could  bring  them  to  terms  of  accommodation, 
and  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  it  would  be 
very  glorious  for  him  after  such  a  victory. 

Cineas,  who  was  sent  with  this  commission, 
applied  to  the  great  men,  and  sent  them  and 
their  wives  presents  in  his  master's  name.  But 
they  all  refused  them;  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men  declaring,  "  That  when  Rome  had 
publicly  ratified  a  treaty  with  the  king,  they 
should  then  on  their  parts  be  ready  to  give  him 
every  mark  of  their  friendship  and  respect." 
And  though  Cineas  made  a  very  engaging  speech 
to  the  senate,  and  used  many  arguments  to  in- 
duce them  to  close  with  him,  yet  they  lent  not 
a  willing  ear  to  his  propositions,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Pyrrhus  offered  to  restore  without  ran- 
som the  prisoners  he  had  made  in  the  battle,  and 
promised  to  assist  them  in  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
desiring  nothing  in  return  but  their  friendship 
for  himself,  and  security  for  the  Tarentines. 


Some,  indeed,  seemed  inclined  to  peace,  urging 
that  they  had  already  lost  a  great  battle,  and 
had  still  a  greater  to  expect,  since  Pyrrhus  was 
joined  by  several  nations  in  Italy.  There  waa 
then  an  illustrious  Roman,  Appius  Claudius  b_, 
name,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  the 
loss  of  his  sight,  had  declined  all  attendance  to 
public  business.  But  w  hen  he  heard  of  the  em- 
bassy from  Pyrrhus,  and  the  report  prevailed 
that  the  senate  was  going  to  vote  for  the  peace, 
he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  ordered  his 
servants  to  take  him  up,  and  carry  him  in  his 
chair  through  the  forum  to  the  senate-house. 
^Vhen  he  was  brought  to  the  door,  his  sons  and 
sons-in-law  received  him,  and  led  him  into  the 
senate.  A  respectful  silence  was  observed  by 
the  whole  body  on  his  appearance ;  and  he  deliv- 
ered his  sentiments  in  the  following  terms: — 
"  Hitherto,  I  have  regarded  my  blindness  as  a 
misfortune,  but  now,  Romans,  I  wish  I  had  been 
as  deafasi  am  blind.  For  then  I  should  not  have 
heard  of  your  shameful  counsels  and  decrees,  so 
ruinous  to  the  glory  of  Rome.  Where  now  are 
your  speeches  so  much  echoed  about  the  world, 
that  if  Alexander  the  Great  had  come  into  Italy 
when  we  were  young,  and  your  fathers  in  the  vig 
our  of  their  age,  he  would  not  now  be  celebra 
ted  as  invincible,  but  either  by  his  flight  or  his 
tall,  would  have  added  to  the  glory  of  Rome.' 
You  now  shew  the  vanity  and  folly  of  that  boast, 
while  you  dread  the  Chaonians  and  Molossians, 
who  were  ever  a  prey  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
tremble  at  the  name  of  Pyrrhus,  who  has  all  his 
life  been  paying  his  court  to  one  of  the  guards 
of  that  Alexander.  At  present  he  wanders  about 
Italy,  not  so  much  to  succour  the  Greeks  here, 
as  to  avoid  his  enemies  at  home;  and  he  promis- 
es to  procure  us  the  empire  of  this  country  with 
those  forces  which  could  not  enable  him  to  keep 
a  small  part  of  Macedonia.  Do  not  expect, 
then,  to  get  rid  of  him,  by  entering  into  alliance 
with  him.  That  step  will  only  open  a  door  to 
many  invaders.  For  who  is  there  that  will  not 
despise  you,  and  think  you  an  easy  conquest, 
if  Pyrrhus  not  only  escapes  unpunished  for  his 
insolence,  but  gains  the  Tarentines  and  Sam- 
nites,  as  a  reward  for  insulting  the  Romans." 

Appius  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  than 
they  voted  unanimously  for  the  war,  and  dis- 
missed Cineas  with  this  answer,  "  That  when 
Pyrrhus  had  quitted  Italy,  they  would  enter 
upon  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
him,  if  he  desired  it:  but  while  he  continued 
there  in  a  hostile  manner,  they  would  prosecute 
the  war  against  him  with  all  their  force,  though 
he  should  have  defeated  a  thousand  Laivinus's 

It  is  said,  that  Cineas,  while  he  was  upon 
this  business,  took  great  pains  to  observe  the 
manners  of  the  Romans,  and  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  their  government.  And  when  he 
had  learned  what  he  desired,  by  conversing 
with  their  great  men,  he  made  a  faithful  report 
of  all  to  Pyrrhus;  and  told  him,  among  the 
rest,  "  That  the  senate  appeared  to  him  an 
assembly  of  kings;  and  as  to  the  people,  they 
were  so  numerous,  that  he  was  a  'raid  he  had  to 
do  with  a  Lerman  hydra."  For  the  Consul 
had  already  an  army  on  foot,  twice  as  large  ;is 
the  former,  and  had  left  multitudes  behind  in 
Rome,  of  a  proper  age  for  enlisting,  and  suffi- 
cient to  form  many  such  armies. 

After  this.  Fabricius  came  ambassador  to 
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Pyrrhds  to  treat  about  the  ransom  and  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Fabricius,  as  Cincas  iiifornieii 
Pyrrhiis,  was  highly  valued  by  the  Romans  I'or 
bis  probity  and  martial  abilities,  but  he  was 
extremely  poor.  Pyrrhus  received  him  with 
particular  distinction,  and  privately  oHered  him 
gold;  not  lor  any  base  purpose;  but  he  begged 
him  to  accept  of  it  as  a  pledge  of  friendship 
and  hospitality.  Fabricius  refusing  the  pres- 
ent, PyrrhuB  pressed  him  no  farther;  but  the 
next  day,  wanting  to  surprise  him,  and  know- 
ing that  he  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  he  or- 
dered the  biggest  he  had,  to  be  armed  and 
placed  behind  a  curtain  in  the  room  where 
they  were  to  be  in  conference.  Accordingly 
this  was  done,  and  upon  a  sign  given,  the  cur- 
tain drawn;  and  the  elephant  raising  his  trunk 
over  the  head  of  Fabricius,  made  a  horrid  and 
frightful  noise.  Fabricius  turned  about  with- 
out being  in  the  least  discomposed,  and  said  to 
Pyrrhus  smiling,  "Neither  your  gold  yester- 
day, nor  your  beast  to-day,  has  made  any  im- 
pression upon  me." 

In  the  evening  the  conversation  at  table 
turned  upon  many  subjects,  but  chiefly  upon 
Greece  and  the  Grecian  philosophers.  This  led 
Cineas  to  mention  Epicurus,"  and  to  give  some 
account  of  the  opinions  of  his  sect  concerning 
the  gods  and  civil  government.  He  said,  they 
placed  the  chief  happiness  of  man  in  pleasure, 
and  avoided  all  concern  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  as  the  bane  of  a  happy  life;  and  that  they 
attributed  to  the  Deity  neither  benevolence  nor 
anger,  but  maintained  that,  far  removed  from 
the  care  of  human  affairs,  he  passed  his  time  in 
ease  and  inactivity,  and  was  totally  immersed 
in  pleasure.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  Fa- 
bricius cried  out, ''O  heavens!  may  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Samnites  adopt  these  opinions  as  long 
as  thev  are  at  war  with  the  Romans!"  Pyrr- 
hus admiring  the  noble  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples of  Fabricius,  was  more  desirous  than  ever 
of  establishing  a  friendship  with  Rome,  instead 
of  continuing  the  war.  And  taking  Fabwcius 
aside,  he  pressed  him  to  mediate  a  peace,  and 
then  go  and  settle  at  his  court,  where  he  should 
be  his  most  intimate  companion,  and  the  chief 
of  his  generals.  Fabricius  answered  in  a  low 
Toice,  "  That,  sir,  would  be  no  advantage  to 
you.  for  those  who  now  honour  and  admire 
you,  should  they  once  have  experience  of  me, 
would  rather  choose  to  be  governed  by  me  than 
you."    Such  was  the  character  of  Fabricius. 

Pyrrhus,  far  from  being  offended  at  this  an- 
swer, or  taking  it  like  a  tyrant,  made  his  friends 
acquainted  with  the  magnanimity  of  Fabricius, 
and  entrusted  the  prisoners  to  him  only,  on  con- 
dition that  if  the  senate  did  not  agree  to  a  peace, 
they  should  be  sent  back,  ai^er  they  had  embrac- 
ed their  relations,  and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia. 

After  this,  Fabricius  being  consul,!  an  un- 
known person  came  to  his  camp,  with  a  letter 
from  the  king's  physician,  who  offered  to  take 
off  Pyrrhus  by  poison,  and  so  end  the  war 
without  any  further  hazard  to  the  Romans, 
provided  that  they  gave  him  a  proper  compen- 
•ation  for  his  services.  Fabricius  detested  the 
nan's  villainy,   and,  having  brought  his  eol- 

•  Epicurus  was  then  living.  Tlie  doctrines  of  that 
ihllcjsopher  were  greatly  in  vogue  in  Rome,  just  be- 
»jrt  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

r  Two  hunared  and  jcveaty-seveo  yeari  before  ChriW 


leaaue  into  the  same  sentiments,  sent  dispatchea 
to  Pyrrhus  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  to 
caution  him  against  the  treason.  The  letter 
ran  thus: 

"  Caius  Fabricius  and  Quintus  .SRmilius,  con- 
suls, to  king  Pyrrhus,  health. 

"  It  appears  that  you  judge  very  ill  both  of 
your  friends  and  enemies.  For  you  will  find 
by  this  letter  which  was  sent  to  us,  that  you  ar« 
at  war  with  men  of  virtue  and  honour,  and  trust 
knaves  and  villains.  Nor  is  it  out  of  kindness 
that  we  give  you  this  information;  but  we  do  it, 
lest  your  death  should  bring  a  tiisgrace  upon 
us,  and  we  should  seem  to  have  put  a  period  to 
the  war  by  treachery,  when  we  could  not  do  it 
by  valour." 

Pyrrhus  having  read  the  letter,  and  detected 
the  treason,  punished  the  physician;  and,  to 
shew  his  gratitude  to  Fabricius  and  the  Romans, 
he  delivered  up  the  prisoners  without  ransom, 
and  sent  Cineas  again  to  negociate  a  peace.  The 
Romans,  unwilling  to  receive  a  favour  from  an 
enemy,  or  a  reward  for  not  conse/iting  to  an  ill 
thing,  did  indeed  receive  the  prisoners  at  hia 
hands,  but  sent  him  an  equal  number  of  Taren- 
tines  and  Saninites.  As  to  peace  and  friend- 
ship, they  would  not  hear  any  proposals  about 
it,  till  Pyrrhus  should  have  laid  down  his  arms, 
drawn  his  forces  out  of  Italy,  and  returned  to 
Ejiirus  in  the  same  ships  in  which  he  came. 

His  affairs  now  requiring  another  battle,  he 
assembled  his  army,  and  marched  and  attacked 
the  Romans  near  Asculum.  The  ground  was 
very  rough  'and  uneven,  and  marshy  also  to- 
wards the  river,  so  that  it  was  extremely  in- 
convenient for  the  cavalry,  and  quite  prevented 
the  elephants  from  acting  with  the  infantry. 
For  this  reason  he  had  a  great  number  of  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  might  have  been  en- 
tirely defeated,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the 
battle.  Next  day,  contriving,  by  an  act  of 
generalship,  to  engage  upon  even  ground, 
where  his  elephants  might  come  at  the  enemy, 
he  seized  in  time  that  difficult  post  where  they 
fought  the  day  before.  Then  he  planted  a 
number  of  archers  and  slingers  among  his  ele- 
phants; thickened  his  other  ranks;  and  moved 
forward  in  good  order,  though  with  great  force 
and  impetuosity  against  the  Romans. 

The  Romans,  who  had  not  now  the  advan- 
tage of  ground  for  attacking  and  retreating  as 
they  pleased,  were  obliged  to  fight  upon  the 
plain  man  to  man.  They  hastened  to  bre^k 
the  enemy's  infantry,  before  the  elephants  came 
up,  and  made  prodigious  efforts  with  their 
swords  against  the  pikes;  not  regarding  them- 
selves or  the  wounds  they  received,  but  only 
looking  where  they  might  strike  and  slay.  Af- 
ter a  long  dispute,  however,  the  Romans  were 
forced  to  give  way;  which  they  did  first  where 
Pyrrhus  fought  in  person;  for  they  could  not 
resist  the  fury  of  his  attack.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  force  and  weight  of  the  elephants  which 
put  them  quite  to  the  route  The  Roman  val- 
our being  of  no  use  against  those  fierce  crea-« 
tures,  the  troops  thought  it  wiser  to  give  way, 
as  to  an  overwhelming  torrent  or  an  earth- 
quake, than  to  fall  in  a  fruitless  opposition, 
when  they  could  gain  no  advantage,  though 
they  suffered  the  greatest  extremities.  And 
they  had  not  far  to  fly  before  they  gained  tlieil 
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camp.  Hicronymus  aays  the  Romans  lost  six 
thousand  men  in  the  action,  and  Pyrrhus, 
according  to  the  account  in  his  own  Commen- 
taries, lost  three  thousand  five  hundred.  Never- 
theless, Uionysius  does  not  tell  us,  that  there 
were  two  battles  at  Asculum,  nor  tliat  it  was 
clear  that  the  Romans  were  defeated ;  but  that 
the  action  lasted  till  sunset,  and  then  the  com- 
batants parted  unwillingly,  Pyrrhus  being 
wounded  in  the  arm  with  a  javelin,  and  the 
Samnites  having  plundered  his  baggage;  and 
that  the  number  of  the  slam,  counting  the  loss 
on  both  sides,  amounted  to  above  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  When  they  had  all  quitted  the  field, 
and  Pyrrhus  was  congratulated  on  the  victory, 
he  said,  "Such  another  victory  and  we  are  un- 
done." For  he  had  lost  great  part  of  the  forces 
which  he  brought  with  him,  and  all  his  friends 
and  officers,  except  a  very  small  number.  He 
had  no  others  to  send  for,  to  supply  their  place, 
and  he  found  his  confederates  here  very  cold 
and  spiritless.  Whereas  the  Romans  filled  up 
their  legions  with  ease  and  despatch,  from  an 
Inexhaustible  fountain  which  they  had  at  home; 
and  their  defeats  were  so  far  from  discouraging 
them,  that  indignation  gave  them  fresh  strength 
and  ardour  for  the  war. 

Amidst  these  difficulties,  new  hopes,  as  vain 
as  the  former,  offered  themselves  to  Pyrrhus, 
and  enterprises  which  distracted  him  in  the 
choice.  On  one  side,  ambassadors  came  from 
Sicily,  who  proposed  to  put  Syracuse,  Agrigen- 
tum,  and  the  city  of  the  Leontines  in  his  hands, 
and  desired  him  to  drive  the  Carthaginians 
out  of  the  island,  and  to  free  it  from  tyrants; 
and  on  the  other  side  news  was  brought  him 
from  Greece,  that  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  slain 
in  battle  by  the  Gauls,  and  that  this  would  be 
a  seasonal)le  juncture  for  him  to  offer  himself 
to  the  Macedonians  who  wanted  a  king.*  On 
this  occasion  he  complained  greatly  of  fortune, 
for  offering  him  two  such  glorious  opportunities 
of  action  at  once:  and,  attlicted  to  think  that 
in  embracing  the  one  he  must  necessarily  give 
up  the  other,  he  was  a  long  time  perplexed  and 
doubtful  which  to  fix  upon.  At  last  the  expe- 
dition to  Sicily  appearing  to  him  the  more  im- 
portant by  reason  of  its  nearness  to  Africa,  he 
determined  to  go  thither,  and  immediately  des- 
patched Cineas  befbie  him,  according  to  custom, 
to  treat  with  the  cities  in  his  behalf.  He  placed, 
however,  a  strong  garrison  in  'J'arentum,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the  people; 
who  insisted  that  he  should  either  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose he  came  for,  by  staying  to  assist  them  ef- 
fectually in  the  Roman  war,  or,  if  he  would  be 
gone,  to  leave  their  city  as  he  found  it.  But 
he  gave  them  a  severe  answer,  ordered  them 
to  be  quiet  and  wait  his  time,  and  so  set  sail. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  found  eveiy 
thing  disposed  agreeably  to  his  h()pes.  The 
cities  readily  put  themselves  in  his  hands:  and 
wherever  force  was  necessary,  nothing  at  first 
made  any  considerable  resistance  to  his  arms. 
But  with  thirty  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  and  two  hundred  sail  of  ships, 
he  advanced  against  the  Carthaginians,  drove 

*  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  slain  three  years  before, 
during  the  consulship  of  Lacvinus.  After  liim,  the 
Maceooniaus  had  several  kiii^s  iti  <]uick  succession. 
All,  therefore,  that  the  letters  could  import,  must  be, 
that  the  Macedonians  would  prefer  Pyrrhus  to  Anti- 
JiBnils,  who  at  present  was  iu  pnssessiuu. 


them  before  him,  and  ruined  their  province 
Eryx  was  the  strongest  city  in  those  parts,  and 
the  best  provided  with  men  for  its  defence;  yet 
he  resolved  to  take  it  by  storm.  As  soon  ai 
his  army  was  in  readiness  to  give  the  assault, 
he  armed  himself  at  all  points;  and,  advancing 
towards  the  walls,  made  a  vow  to  Hercules  of 
games  and  sacrifices  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  victory,  if  in  that  day's  action  he  should 
distingush  himself  before  the  Greekfi  in  Sicily, 
in  a  manner  that  became  his  great  descent  and 
his  fortunes.  Then  he  ordered  the  signal  to  be 
given  by  sound  of  trumpet;  and  having  driven 
the  barbarians  from  the  walls  with  his  missive 
weapons,  he  planted  the  scaling-ladders,  and 
was  himself  the  first  that  mounieii. 

There  ne  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  ene- 
mies, some  of  whom  he  drove  back,  others  he 
pushed  down  from  the  wall  on  both  sides:  but 
the  greatest  part  he  slew  with  the  sword,  so 
that  there  was  quite  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies 
around  him.  In  the  mean  time  he  himself  re- 
ceived not  the  least  harm,  but  appeared  to  his 
enemies  in  the  awful  character  of  some  supe- 
rior being;  shewing  on  this  occasion,  that  Ho- 
mer spoke  with  judgement  and  knowledge, 
when  he  represented  valour  as  the  only  virtue 
which  discovers  a  divine  energy,  and  those  en- 
thusiastic transports  which  raise  a  man  above 
himself'.  When  the  city  was  taken,  he  ofTcred 
a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  and  exhib- 
ited a  variety  of  shows  and  games. 

Of  all  the  barbarians,  those  above  Messena, 
who  were  called  Mamertines,  gave  the  Greeks 
the  most  trouble,  and  had  subjected  many  of 
them  to  tribute.  They  were  a  numerous  and 
warlike  people,  and  thence  had  the  appellation 
of  Mamertines,  which  in  the  Latin  tongue  sig- 
nifies martial.  But  Pyrrhus  seized  the  collect- 
ors of  the  tribute,  and  put  them  to  death;  and 
having  defeated  the  Mamertines  in  a  set  battle, 
he  destroyed  many  of  their  strong  holds. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  inclined  to 
peJPce,  and  offered  him  both  money  and  ships, 
on  condition  that  he  granted  them  his  friend- 
ship. But,  having  farther  prospects,  he  made 
answer,  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  peace 
and  friendship,  which  was,  for  the  Carthaginians 
to  evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  the  Libyan  sea 
the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Greeks. 
Elated  with  prosperity  and  his  present  strength, 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  pursuing  the  hopes 
which  first  drew  him  into  Sicily. 

His  first  object  now  was  Africa.  He  had 
vessels  enough  for  his  purpose,  but  he  wanted 
mariners.  And  in  the  collecting  of  them  he 
was  far  from  proceeding  with  lenity  and  mode- 
ration: on  the  contrary  he  carried  it  to  the 
cities  with  a  high  hand  and  with  great  rigour, 
seconding  hin  orders  for  a  supply  with  force, 
and  severely  chastising  thos«  who  disobeyed 
them.  This  was  not  the  conduct  which  he  had 
observed  at  first;  for  then  he  was  gracious  and 
affable  to  an  eitreme,  placed  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  people,  and  avoided  giving  them 
the  least  uneasiness.  By  these  means  he  had 
gained  their  hc'.rts.  Bui  now  turning  from  a 
popular  prince  into  a  tyrant,  his  austerity 
drew  upon  him  the  imputation  both  of  ingrati- 
tude and  perfidiousness.  Necessity,  however, 
obliged  them  to  furnish  him  with  what  he  de- 
manded, though  they  were  little  disposed  to 
it.     But  what  chiefly  alienated  their  atfe^i'i-". 
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wa«  hi8  behaviour  to  Thonon  and  Sostratus, 
two  persons  of  the  greatest  authority  in  Syra- 
cuse. These  were  the  men  who  first  inrited 
him  into  Sicily,  who  upon  his  arrival  immedi- 
ately put  their  city  in  his  hands,  and  who  had 
been  the  principal  instruments  of  the  great 
things  he  had  done  in  the  island.  Yet  his  sus- 
picions would  neither  let  him  take  them  with 
aim,  nor  leave  them  behind  him.  Sostratus, 
took  the  alarm  and  fled.  Whereupon  Thonon 
was  seized  by  Pyrrhus,  who  alleged  that  he  was 
an  accomplice  with  Sostratus,  and  put  him  to 
death.  Then  his  affairs  ran  to  ruin,  not  gradual- 
ly and  by  little  and  little,  but  all  at  once.  And 
the  violent  hatred  which  the  cities  conceived 
for  him  led  some  of  them  to  join  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  others  the  Mamertincs.  While  he 
thus  saw  nothing  around  him  but  cabals,  sedi- 
tions, and  insurrections,  he  received  letters  from 
the  Samnites  and  Tarentines,  who  being  <juite 
driven  out  of  the  field,  and  with  difliculty  de- 
fending themselves  within  their  walls,  begged 
his  assistance  This  afforded  a  handsome  pre- 
tence for  his  departure,  without  its  being  called 
a  flight  and  an  absolute  giving  up  his  affairs  in 
Sicily.  But  the  truth  was,  that  no  longer  being 
able  to  hold  the  island,  he  quitted  it  like  a 
shattered  ship,  and  threw  himself  again  into 
Italy.  It  is  reported,  that,  as  he  sailed  away, 
he  looked  back  upon  the  isle,  and  said  to  those 
about  him,  "What  a  field  we  leave  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans  to  eiercise  their  arms 
in  I"  and  his  conjecture  was  soon  after  verified. 
The  barbarians  rose  against  him  as  he  set 
Bail;  and  being  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians 
on  his  passage,  he  lost  many  of  his  ships:  with 
the  remainder  he  gained  the  Italian  shore. 
The  Mamertines,  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
sand, had  got  thither  before  him;  and,  though 
they  were  afraid  to  come  to  a  pitched  battle, 
yet  they  attacked  and  harassed  him  in  the  dif- 
ficult passes,  and  put  his  whole  army  in  disor- 
der. He  lost  two  elephants,  and  a  considera- 
ble part  of  his  rear  was  cut  in  pieces.  But  he 
immediately  pushed  from  the  van  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  risked  hia  person  in  the  boldest 
manner,  against  men  trained  by  long  practice 
to  war,  who  fought  with  a  spirit  of  resentment. 
In  this  dispute  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
head,  which  forced  him  to  retire  a  little  out  of 
the  battle,  and  animated  the  enemy  still 
more.  One  of  them,  therefore,  who  was 
distinguished  both  by  his  size  and  arms,  ad- 
vanced before  the  Unes,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
called  upon  him  to  come  forth  if  he  was  alive. 
Pyrrhus,  incensed  at  this,  returned  with  his 
guards  and  with  a  visage  so  fierce  with  anger 
and  so  besmeared  with  blood,  that  it  was  dread- 
ful to  look  upon,  made  his  way  through  his  bat- 
talions, notwithstanding  their  remonstrances. 
Thus  rushing  upon  the  barbarian,  he  prevented 
his  blow,  and  gave  him  such  a  stroke  on  the 
head  with  his  sword,  that,  with  the  strength 
of  his  arm,  and  the  excellent  temper  of  the 
weapon,  he  cleaved  him  quite  down,  and  in  one 
moment  the  parts  fell  asunder.  The  achieve- 
ment stopped  the  course  of  the  barbarians, 
who  were  struck  with  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment at  Pyrrhus,  as  at  a  superior  being.  He 
made  the  rest  of  his  march,  therefore,  without 
disturbance,  and  arrived  at  Tarentum  with 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  tiiouaand  horse. 
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Then  taking  with  hrai  the  best  troops  that  he 
found  there,  he  advanced  immediately  against 
the  Romans,  who  were  encamped  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Samnites. 

The  affairs  of  the  Samnites  were  run  to  ram, 
and  their  spirits  sunk,  because  they  had  been 
beaten  in  several  battles  by  the  Romans.  There 
remained  also  in  their  hearts  some  resentment 
against  Pyrrhus,  on  account  of  his  leaving  them 
to  go  to  Sicily,  so  that  few  of  them  repaired  to 
his  standard.  The  forces  that  he  had,  he  di- 
vided into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  detach- 
ed into  Lucania,  to  keep  one  of  the  consult 
employed,  and  hinder  him  from  assisting  his 
colleague:  with  the  other  corps  he  marched 
in  person  against  the  other  consul  Manius  Cu 
rius,  who  lay  safely  entrenched  near  the  city 
of  Beneventum,  and  decUned  fighting,  as  well 
in  expectation  of  the  succours  from  Lucania, 
as  on  account  of  his  being  deterred  from  action 
by  the  augurs  and  soothsayers. 

Pyrrhus  hastening  to  attack  him  before  he 
could  be  joined  by  his  colleague,  took  the 
choicest  of  his  troops  and  the  most  warlike  of 
his  elephants,  and  pushed  forward  in  the  night 
to  surprise  his  camp.  But  as  he  had  a  long 
circuit  to  take,  and  the  roads  were  entangled 
with  trees  and  bushes,  his  lights  failed,  and 
numbers  of  his  men  lost  their  way.  Thus  the 
night  escaped.  At  daybreak  he  was  discovered 
by  the  enemy  descending  from  the  heights, 
which  caused  no  small  disorder  in  their  camp. 
Manius,  however,  finding  the  sacrifices  aus- 
picious, and  the  time  pressing,  issued  out  of 
his  trenches,  attacked  liie  vanguard  of  the  ene- 
my, and  put  them  to  flight.  This  spread  a 
consternation  through  their  whole  army,  so 
that  many  of  them  were  killed,  and  some  of 
the  elephants  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
success  led  Manius  to  try  a  pitched  battle. 
Engaging,  therefore,  in  the  open  field,  one  of 
his  wings  defeated  that  of  the  enemy's;  but  the 
other  was  borne  down  by  the  elephants,  and 
driven  back  to  the  trenches.  In  this  exigency  he 
cal  led  for  those  troops  that  were  left  to  guard  the 
camp,  who  were  all  fresh  men  and  well  armed. 
These,  as  they  descended  from  their  advan- 
tageous situation,  pierced  the  elephants  with 
their  javelins,  and  forced  them  to  turn  their 
backs;  and  those  creatures  rushing  upon  their 
own  battalions,  threw  them  into  the  greatest 
confusion  and  disorder.  This  put  the  victory 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  empire  to-< 
gether  with  the  victory.  For,  by  the  courage 
exerted  and  the  great  actions  performed  this 
day,  they  acquired  a  loftiness  of  sentiment, 
and  enlargement  of  power,  with  the  reputation 
of  being  invincible,  which  soon  gained  them  ail 
Italy,  and  Sicily  a  little  after. 

Thus  Pyrrhus  fell  from  his  hopes  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  after  he  had  wasted  six  years  in 
these  expeditions.  It  is  true  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful; but  amidst  all  his  defeats  he  preserv- 
ed his  courage  unconquerable,  and  was  repu- 
ted to  excel,  in  military  experience  and  person 
al  prowess,  all  the  princes  of  his  time.  But 
what  he  gained  by  his  achievements,  he  los* 
by  vain  hopes;  his  desire  of  something  absent, 
never  suffered  him  effectually  to  persevere  in 
a  present  pursuit.  Hence  it  was,  that  Atigo- 
nus  compared  him  to  a  gamester,  who  maket 
*  Aului  Coruelius  Lcutului. 
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many  good  throws  at  dice,  but  knows  not  how 
to  make  the  best  of  his  game. 

He  returned  to  Epirus  with  eight  thousand 
foot,  and  five  hundred  horse;  but  not  having 
funds  to  maintain  them,  he  sought  for  a  war 
•which  might  answer  that  end.  And  being  join- 
ed by  a  body  of  Gauls,  he  threw  himself  into 
Macedonia,  where  Antigonus  the  son  of  De- 
metrius reigned  at  that  time.  His  design  was 
only  to  pillage  and  carry  off  booty:  but  having 
taken  many  citizens,  and  drawn  over  two  thou- 
sand of  Antigonus's  men,  he  enlarged  his 
views,  and  marched  against  the  king.  Com- 
ing up  with  him  in  a  narrow  pass,  he  put  his 
whole  army  in  disorder.  The  Gauls,  howev- 
er, who  composed  Antigonus's  rear,  being  a 
numerous  body,  made  a  gallant  resistance. 
The  dispute  was  sharp,  but  at  last  most  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces;  and  they  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  elephants,  being  surrounded,  de- 
livered up  both  themselves  and  the  beasts. 
After  so  great  an  advantage,  Pyrrhus,  follow- 
ing his  fortune  rather  than  any  rational  plan, 
pushed  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  now 
struck  with  terror  and  confusion  at  their  loss. 
And  perceiving  that  they  refused  to  engage 
with  him,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  their 
commanders  and  other  officers,  at  the  same 
time  calling  them  all  by  their  names;  by  which 
means  he  drew  over  the  enemy's  infantry. 
Antigonus,  therefore,  was  forced  to  Hy;  he 
persuaded,  however,  some  of  the  maratime 
towns  to  remain  under  his  government. 

Amidst  so  many  instances  of  success,  Pyr- 
rhus, concluding  that  his  exploit  against  the 
Gauls  was  far  the  most  glorious,  consecrated 
the  most  splendid  and  valuable  of  the  spoils  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

These  spoils,  that  Pyrrhus,  on  the  martial  plain, 
Snatch 'd  from  the  vanquish'd  Gaul,  Itonian  Pallas, 
He  consecrates  to  thee— If  from  his  throne 
Antigonus,  deserted,  fled,  and  ruin 
Pursued  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus, — 'tis  no  wonder— 
From  .lEacus  he  sprung. 

After  the  battle  he  soon  recovered  the  cities. 
When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  iEgae, 
among  other  hardships  put  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants, he  left  among  them  a  garrison  draughted 
from  those  Gauls  who  served  under  him.  The 
Gauls  of  all  men  are  the  most  covetous  of 
money;  and  they  were  no  sooner  put  in  pos- 
eession  of  the  town  than  they  broke  open,  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  who  were  buried  there, 
plundered  the  treasures,  and  insolently  scatter- 
ed their  bones.  Pyrrhus  passed  the  matter 
very  slightly  over;  whether  it  was  that  the 
affairs  he  had  upon  his  hands  obliged  him  to 
put  off  the  inquiry,  or  whether  he  was  afraid 
of  the  Gauls,  and  did  not  dare  to  punish  them. 
The  connivance,  however,  was  much  censured 
by  the  Macedonians. 

His  interest  was  not  well  eitablished  among 
them,  nor  had  he  any  good  prospect  of  its  secu- 
rity, when  he  began  to  entertain  new  visionary 
hopes:  and,  in  ridicule  of  Antigonus,  he  said, 
"He  wondered  at  his  impudence,  in  not  laying 
aside  the  purple,  and  taking  the  habit  of  a  pri- 
vate person." 

About  this  time,  Cleonymus  the  Spartan 
came  to  entreat  him  that  he  would  march  to 
LacedxmoD,  and  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his 


request.  Cleonymus  was  of  the  blood  royal 
but  as  he  seemed  to  be  of  a  violent  temper  and 
inclined  to  arbitrary  power,  he  was  neither 
loved  nor  trusted  by  the  Spartans,  and  Areui 
was  appointed  to  the  throne.  This  was  an  old 
complaint  which  he  had  against  the  citizens  in 
general.  But  to  this  we  must  add,  that  when 
advanced  in  years  he  had  married  a  young 
woman  of  great  beauty,  named  Chelidonis,  who 
was  of  the  royal  family,  and  daughter  to  Le- 
otychides.  Chelidonis  entertaining  a  violent 
passion  for  Acrotatus  the  son  of  Areus,  who 
wag  both  young  and  handsome,  rendered  the 
match  not  only  uneasy  but  disgraceful  to  Cle- 
onymus who  was  miserably  in  love;  for  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Sparta  who  did  not  know 
how  much  he  was  despised  by  his  wife.  These 
domestic  misfortunes,  added  to  his  public  ones, 
provoked  him  to  apply  to  Pyrrhus,  who  march- 
ed to  Sparta  with  twenty-five  thousand  foot, 
two  thousand  horse,  and  twenty-four  elephants. 
These  great  preparations  made  it  evident  at 
one  view,  that  Pyrrhus  did  come  to  gain  Spar- 
ta for  Cleonymus,  but  Peloponnesus  for  him- 
self. He  made,  indeed,  very  different  profes- 
sions to  the  Lacedajmonians,  who  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him  at  Megalopolis:  for  he  told  them 
that  he  was  only  come  to  set  free  the  cities 
which  were  in  subjection  to  Antigonus;  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  that  he  fully  in- 
tended, if  nothing  happened,  to  hinder  it,  to 
send  his  younger  sons  to  Sparta,  for  a  Lacedae- 
monian education,  that  they  might,  in  this  re- 
spect, have  the  advantage  of  all  other  kings 
and  princes. 

With  these  pretences  he  amused  those  that 
came  to  meet  him  on  his  march;  but  as  soon 
as  he  set  foot  in  Laconia,  he  began  to  plunder 
and  ravage  it.  And  upon  the  ambassadors  rep- 
resenting that  he  commenced  hostilities  with- 
out a  previous  declaration  of  war,  he  said, 
"And  do  we  not  know  that  you  Spartans  never 
declare  beforehand  what  measures  you  are 
going  to  take.""'  to  which  a  Spartan,  named 
Mandricidas,  who  was  in  company,  made  an- 
swer in  this  laconic  dialect,  "If  thou  art  a  god, 
thou  wilt  do  us  no  harm,  because  we  have 
done  thee  none;  if  thou  art  a  man,  perhaps 
we  may  find  a  better  man  than  thee.'' 

In  the  mean  time  he  moved  towards  Lace- 
da;mon,  and  was  advised  by  Cleonymus  to  give 
the  assault  immediately  upon  his  arrival.  But 
Pyrrhus,  as  we  are  told,  fearing  that  his  sol- 
diers wouia  plunder  the  city  if  they  took  it  by 
night,  put  him  off,  and  said,  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  assault  the  next  day.  For  he  knew 
there  were  but  few  men  within  the  city,  and 
those  unprepared,  by  reason  of  his  sudden  ap- 
proach; and,  that  Areas  the  king  was  absent, 
being  gone  to  Crete  to  succour  the  Gortynians. 
The  contemptible  idea  which  Pyrrhus  con- 
ceived of  its  weakness  and  want  of  men,  was 
the  principal  thing  that  saved  the  city.  For 
supposing  that  he  should  not  find  the  least  re- 
sistance, he  ordered  his  tents  to  be  pitched, 
and  sat  quietly  down;  while  the  helots  and 
friends  of  Cleonymus  busied  themselves  in 
adorning  and  preparing  his  house,  in  expecta- 
tion that  Pyrrhus  would  sup  with  him  thert 
that  evening. 

Night  being  come,  the  Lacedaemonians  resolv- 
ed, in  the  first  place,  to  send  off  their  women 


10  Crete,  but  they  strongly  opposed  it:  and  Ar- 
chidamia  entering  the  senate  with  a  sword  in 
her  hiad,  complained  of  the  mean  opinion  they 
ente-uined  of  the  women,  if  they  imagined  they 
woj  ^  survive  the  destruction  of  Sparta.  In 
the  next  place,  they  determined  to  draw  a 
trench  parallel  to  the  enemy's  camp  and  at 
each  end  of  it  to  sink  wagons  into  the  ground 
as  deep  as  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  that  so  be- 
ing firmly  fixed,  they  might  stop  the  course  of 
the  elephants.  As  soon  as  the  work  was  begun, 
botli  matrons  and  maids  came  and  joined  them, 
th»  former  with  their  robes  tucked  up,  and  the 
lattei  in  their  under  garments  only,  to  assist 
the  older  sort  of  men.  They  advised  those 
that  were  intended  for  the  fight,  to  repose 
themselves,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  under- 
took to  finish  the  third  part  of  the  trench,  which 
they  effected  before  mornmg.  This  trench  was 
in  breadth  six  cubits,  in  depth  four,  and  eight 
hundred  feet  long,  according  to  Phylarchus. 
Hieronymus  makes  it  less. 

At  daybreak  the  enemy  was  in  motion,  where- 
upon the  women  armed  the  youth,  with  their 
own  hands,  and  gave  them  the  trench  in  charge, 
exhorting  them  to  guard  it  well,  and  repre- 
senting, "How  delightful  it  would  be  to  con- 
quer in  the  view  of  their  country,  or  how  glo- 
rious to  expire  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers 
and  their  wives,  when  they  had  met  their 
deaths  as  became  Spartans."  As  for  Chelido- 
nis,  she  retired  into  her  own  apartment  with  a 
rope  about  her  neck,  determined  to  end  her 
days  by  it,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Cleonymus,  if  the  city  was  taken. 

Pyrrhus  now  pressed  forward  with  his  infan- 
try against  the  Spartans,  who  waited  for  him 
under  a  rampart  of  shields.  But,  besides  that 
the  ditch  was  scarce  passable,  he  found  that 
there  was  no  firm  footing  on  the  sides  of  it  for 
his  soldiers,  because  of  the  looseness  of  the 
fresh  earth.  His  son  Ptolemy  seeing  this,  fetch- 
ed a  compass  about  the  trench  with  two  thou- 
sand Gauls  and  a  select  body  of  Chaonians,  and 
endeavoured  to  open  a  passage  on  the  quarter 
of  the  wagons.  But  these  were  so  deep  fixed 
and  close  locked,  that  they  not  only  obstructed 
their  passage,  but  made  it  difficult  for  the 
Spartans  to  come  up  and  make  a  close  defence. 
The  Gauls  were  now  beginning  to  drag  out  the 
wheels,  and  draw  the  wagons  into  the  river, 
when  young  Acrotatus  perceiving  the  danger, 
traversed  the  city  with  three  hundred  men,  and 
by  the  advantage  of  some  hollow  ways  sur- 
rounded Ptolemy,  not  being  seen  till  he  began 
the  attack  upon  his  rear.  Ptolemy  was  now 
forced  to  face  about  and  stand  upon  the  defen- 
sive. In  the  confusion  many  of  his  soldiers  run- 
ning foul  upon  each  other,  either  tumbled  into 
the  ditch,  or  fell  under  the  wagons.  At  last, 
after  a  long  dispute  and  great  effusion  of  blood, 
tliey  were  entirely  routed.  The  old  men  and 
the  women  saw  this  exploit  of  Acrotatus:  and  as 
he  returned  through  the  city  to  his  post,  cover- 
ed with  blood,  bold  and  elated  with  his  victory, 
he  appeared  to  the  Spartan  women  taller  and 
more  graceful  than  ever,  and  they  could  not 
help  envying  Chelidonis  such  a  lover.  Nay, 
some  of  the  old  men  followed  and  cried  out, 
"Gro,  Acrotatus,  and  enjoy  Chelidonis;  and 
may  your  offspring  be  worthy  of  Sparta !" 

The  dispute  was  more  obstinate  where  Pyr- 
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rhus  fought  in  person.  Many  of  the  Spartans  ' 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  action,  and 
among  the  rest,  Phillius  made  a  glorious  stand. 
He  slew  numbers  that  endeavoured  to  force  a 
passage,  and  when  he  found  himself  ready  to 
faint  with  the  many  wounds  he  had  received, 
he  gave  up  his  post  to  one  of  the  officers  that 
was  near  him,  and  retired  to  die  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  party,  that  the  enemy  might  not  get 
his  body  in  their  power. 

Night  parted  the  combatants  and  Pyrrhus, 
as  he  lay  in  his  tent  had  this  dream:  he  thought 
he  darted  lightning  upon  Lacedajmon,  which 
set  all  the  city  on  fire,  and  that  the  sight  filled 
him  with  joy.  The  transport  awaking  him,  he 
ordered  his  officers  to  put  their  men  under 
arms:  and  to  some  of  his  friends  he  related  his 
vision,  from  which  he  assured  himself  that  he 
should  take  the  city  by  storm.  The  thing  was 
received  with  admiration  and  a  general  assent ; 
but  it  did  not  please  Lysimachus.  He  said, 
that  as  no  foot  is  to  tread  on  places  that  are 
struck  by  lightning,  so  the  deity  by  this  might 
presignify  to  Pyrrhus,  that  the  city  should  re- 
main inaccessible  to  him.  Pyrrhus  answered, 
"These  visions  may  serve  as  amusements  for 
the  vulgar,  but  there  is  not  any  thing  in  the 
world  more  uncertain  and  obscure.  While, 
then,  you  have  your  weapons  in  your  hands, 
remember,  my  friends, 

"  The  best  of  omens  is  the  cause  of  Pyrrhus."* 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  renewed  the  attack.  The  Lacedajmo- 
nians  stood  upon  their  defence  with  an  alacrity 
and  spirit  above  their  strength,  and  the  women 
attended,  supplying  them  with  arms,  giving 
bread  and  drink  to  such  as  wanted  it,  and 
taking  care  of  the  wounded.  The  Macedonians 
then  attempted  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  bringing 
great  quantities  of  materials,  and  throwing 
them  upon  the  arms  and  bodies  of  the  dead. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  on  their  part,  redoubled 
their  efforts  against  them.  But  all  on  a  sudden 
Pyrrhus  appeared  on  that  side  of  the  trench, 
where  the  wagons  had  been  planted  to  stop 
the  passage,  advancing  at  full  speed  towards 
the  city.  The  soldiers  who  had  the  charge  of 
that  post  cried  out,  and  the  women  fled  with 
loud  shrieks  and  wailings.  In  the  meantime 
Pyrrhus  was  pushing  on,  and  overthrowing  all 
that  opposed  him.  But  his  horse  received  a 
wound  in  the  belly  from  a  Cretan  arrow,  ran 
away,  and,  plunging  in  the  pains  of  death, 
threw  him  upon  steep  and  slippery  ground.  As 
his  friends  pressed  towards  him  in  great  con- 
fusion, the  Spartans  come  boldly  up,  and  mak- 
ing good  use  of  their  arrows,  drove  them  all 
back.  Hereupon  Pyrrhus  put  an  entire  stop  to 
the  action,  thinking  the  Spartans  would  abate 
their  vigour,  now  they  were  almost  all  wound- 
ed, and  such  great  numbers  killed.  But  the 
fortune  of  Sparta,  whether  she  was  satisfied 
with  the  trial  she  had  of  the  unassisted  valour 
of  her  sons,  or  whether  she  was  willing  to  shew 
her  power  to  retrieve  the  most  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, just  as  the  hojies  of  the  Spartans 
were  beginning  to  expire,  brought  to  their  re« 
lief,  from  Corinth,  Aminius,  the  Phocean,  one 
of  Antigonus's  officers,  with  an  a.rmy  of  stran- 

'Farody  ofk  line  in  Hectoc't  ipeech,  11.  xii. 
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gers;  and  they  had  no  sooner  entered  the  town, 
but  Areus  their  king  arrived  from  Crete  with 
two  thousand  men  more.  The  women  now 
retired  immediately  to  their  houses,  thinking  it 
needless  to  concern  themselves  any  farther  in 
the  war:  the  old  men  too,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing their  age,  had  been  forced  to  bear  arms, 
were  dismissed,  and  the  new  supplies  put  in 
their  place. 

These  two  reinforcements  to  Sparta  served 
only  to  animate  the  courage  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
make  him  more  ambitious  to  take  the  town. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  could  effect  nothing, 
after  a  series  of  losses  and  ill  success  he  quit- 
ted the  siege,  and  began  to  collect  booty  from 
the  country,  intending  to  pass  the  winter  there. 
But  fate  is  unavoidable.  There  happened  at 
that  time  a  strong  contention  at  Argos,  be- 
tween the  parties  of  Aristeas  and  Aristippus) 
and  as  Aristippus  appeared  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  Antigonus,  Aristeas,  to  prevent 
him,  called  in  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus,  whose  hopes 
grew  as  fast  as  they  were  cut  off,  who,  if  he 
met  with  success,  only  considered  it  as  a  step 
to  greater  things,  and  if  with  disappointment, 
endeavoured  to  compensate  it  by  some  new 
advantage,  would  neither  let  his  victories  nor 
losses  put  a  period  to  his  disturbing  both  the 
world  and  himself.  He  began  his  march,  there- 
fore, immediately  for  Argos.  Areus,  by  fre- 
quent ambushes,  and  by  possessing  himself 
of  the  difficult  passes,  cut  off  many  of  the 
Gauls  and  Molossians  who  brought  up  his 
rear.  In  the  sacrifice  which  Pyrrhus  had  of- 
fered, the  liver  was  found  without  a  head,  and 
the  diviner  had  thence  forewarned  him  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  some  person  that 
was  dear  to  him.  But  in  the  hurry  and  dis- 
order of  this  unexpected  attack,  he  forgot  the 
menace  from  the  victim,  and  ordered  his  son 
Ptolemy,  with  some  of  his  guards,  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  rear,  while  he  himself  pushed 
on,  and  disengaged  his  main  body  from  those 
dangerous  passages.  In  the  mean  time  Ptol- 
emy met  with  ^.  very  warm  reception ;  for  he 
was  engaged  by  a  select  party  of  Lacedaemo- 
nians, under  the  command  of  Evalcus.  In  the 
neat  of  action,  a  Cretan  of  Aptera,  named 
OrcEsus,  a  man  of  remarkable  strength  and 
swiftness,  came  up  with  the  young  prince,  as 
he  was  fighting  with  great  gallantry,  and  with 
a  blow  on  the  side  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
As  soon  as  he  fell,  his  party  turned  their  backs 
and  fled.  The  Lacedaemonians  pursued  them, 
and  in  the  ardour  of  victory,  insensibly  ad- 
vancing into  the  open  plain,  got  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  infantry.  Pyrrhus,  who  by 
this  time  had  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
and  was  greatly  afflicted  at  it,  drew  out  his 
Molossian  horse,  and  charging  at  the  head  of 
them,  satiated  himself  with  the  blood  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  He  always  indeed  appeared 
great  and  invincible  in  arms,  but  now,  in  point 
of  courage  and  force,  he  outdid  all  his  former 
exploits.  Having  found  out  Evalcus,  he  spur- 
red his  horse  against  him:  but  Evalcus  inclin- 
ing a  little  on  one  side,  aimed  a  stroke  at  him 
which  had  like  to  have  cut  off  his  bridle  hand. 
It  happened,  however,  only  to  cut  the  reins, 
and  Pyrrhus  seizing  the  favourable  moment, 
ran  him  through  with  his  spear.  Then  spring- 
ing from  his  horge,  he  fought  on  foot,  and  made 


a  terrible  havoc  of  those  brave  LacedEmo* 
nians  who  endeavoured  to  protect  the  body  of 
Evalcus.  The  great  loss  which  Sparta  suffer- 
ed was  now  owing  purely  to  the  ill-timed  am* 
bition  of  her  leaders;  for  the  war  was  at  an 
end  before  the  engagement. 

Pyrrhus,  having  thus  sacrificed  to  the  manes 
of  his  son,  and  celebrated  a  kind  of  funeral 
games  for  him,  found  that  he  had  vented  much 
of  his  grief  in  the  fury  of  the  combat,  and 
marched  more  composed  to  Argos.  Finding 
that  Antigonus  kept  the  high  grounds  adjoining 
to  the  plain,  he  encamped  near  the  town  of 
Nauplia.  Next  day  he  sent  a  herald  to  Anti- 
gonus, virifli  a  challenge  in  abusive  terms  to 
come  down  into  the  field,  and  fight  with  him 
for  the  kingdom.  Antigonus  said,  "Time  is 
the  weapon  that  I  use,  as  much  as  the  swordj 
and  if  Pyrrhus  is  weary  of  his  life,  there  are 
many  ways  to  end  it."  To  both  the  kings 
there  came  ambassadors  from  Argos,  entreat- 
ing them  to  retire,  and  so  prevent  that  city 
from  being  subjected  to  either,  which  had  a 
friendship  for  them  both.  Antigonus  agreed 
to  the  overture,  and  sent  his  son  to  the  Argives 
as  a  hostage.  Pyrrhus  at  the  same  time  prom- 
ised to  retire,  but  sending  no  hostage,  he  was 
much  suspected. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  Pyrrhus  was 
alarmed  with  a  great  and  tremendous  prodigy. 
For  the  heads  of  the  sacrifice-oxen,  when  sev- 
ered from  the  bodies,  were  seen  to  thrust  out 
their  tongues,  and  lick  up  their  own  gore. 
And  in  Argos  the  priestess  of  Apollo  Lyceus 
ran  about  the  streets,  crying  out  that  she  saw 
the  city  full  of  dead  carcasses  and  blood,  and 
an  eagle  joining  in  the  fight,  and  then  imme- 
diately vanishing. 

In  the  dead  of  night  Pyrrhus  approached  the 
walls,  and  finding  the  gate  called  Diamperes 
opened  to  him  by  Aristeas,  he  was  not  dis- 
covered till  his  Gauls  had  entered  and  seized 
the  market-place.  But  the  gate  not  being  high 
enough  to  receive  the  elephants,  they  were 
forced  to  take  off  their  towers;  and  having 
afterwards  put  them  on  again  in  the  dark,  it 
could  not  be  done  without  noise  and  loss  of 
time,  by  which  means  they  were  discovered. 
The  Argives  ran  into  the  citadel  called  .Aspis,* 
and  other  places  of  defence,  and  sent  to  call  in 
Antigonus.  But  he  only  advanced  towards  the 
walls  to  watch  his  opportunity  for  action,  and 
contented  himself  with  sending  in  some  of  his 
principal  officers  and  his  son  with  considerable 
succours. 

At  the  same  time  Areus  arrived  in  the  town 
with  a  thousand  Cretans,  and  the  most  active 
of  his  Spartans.  All  these  troops  being  joined, 
fell  at  once  upon  the  Gauls,  and  put  them  in 
great  disorder.     Pyrrhus  entered  at   a  place 

*  There  waa  an  annual  fcait  at  Argos,  in  honour  of 
Juno,  called  Hpxix,  Junonia,  and  also  Hecatombia, 
from  the  hecatomb  of  oxen  then  offered.  Among  other 
games,  this  prize  was  proposed  for  the  youth,  la  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  above  the  theatre  • 
brazen  buckler  was  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  they  wert 
to  try  their  strength  in  plucking  it  off.  The  rictor  wai 
crowned  with  a  myrtle  garland,  and  had  the  buckler 
[in  Greek  .^sj>is]  for  his  pains.  Hence  the  name  of 
the  fort.  IVot  only  the  youth  of  Argos,  but  stranger* 
were  admitted  to  the  contest :  as  appears  from  Piuda., 
For,  speaking  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes,  he  says, 
The  jiTgivt  buckler  knew  Mm.    Olynuj.  Ode  7 
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tailed  Cylarabis,*  with  great  noise  and  loud 
•houts,  which  were  echoed  by  the  Gauls;  but 
he  thought  their  shouts  were  neither  full  nor 
Dold,  but  rather  expressive  of  terror  and  dis- 
Ues8.  He  therefore  advanced  in  great  haste, 
pushing  forward  his  cavalry,  though  they 
inarched  in  danger,  by  reason  of  the  drains 
and  sewers  of  which  the  city  was  full.  Be- 
sides, in  this  nocturnal  war,  it  was  impossible 
either  to  see  what  was  done,  or  to  hear  the 
orders  that  were  given.  The  soldiers  were 
scattered  about,  and  lost  their  way  among  the 
narrow  streets;  nor  could  the  officers  rally  them 
in  that  darkness,  amidst  such  a  variety  of 
noises,  and  in  such  strait  pa-ssages;  so  that 
both  sides  continued  without  doing  any  thing, 
and  waited  for  daylight. 

At  the  first  dawn  Pyrrhus  was  concerned  to 
see  the  Aspis  full  of  armed  men;  but  his  con- 
cern was  changed  into  consternation,  when 
among  the  many  figures  in  the  market-place  he 
beheld  a  wolf  and  a  bull  in  brass,  represented 
in  act  to  fight.  For  he  recalled  an  old  oracle 
which  had  foretold,  "  That  it  was  his  destiny 
to  die  when  he  should  see  a  wolf  encountering 
a  bull."  The  Argives  say,  these  figures  were 
erected  in  memory  of  an  accident  which  hap- 
pened among  them  long  before.  They  tell  us, 
that  when  Uanaus  first  entered  their  country, 
as  he  passed  through  the  district  of  Thyreatis, 
by  the  way  of  Pyramia  which  leads  to  Argos, 
he  saw  a  wolf  lighting  with  a  bull.  Danaus 
imagined  that  the  wolf  represented  him,  for 
being  a  stranger,  he  came  to  attack  the  natives, 
as  the  wolf  did  the  bull.  He  therefore  stayed 
to  see  the  issue  of  the  fight,  and  the  wolf  prov- 
ing victorious,  he  offered  his  devotions  to 
Apollo  Lyceus,  and  then  assaulted  and  took 
the  town;  Gelanor,  who  was  then  king,  being 
deposed  by  a  faction.  Such  is  the  history  of 
those  figures. 

Pyrrhus,  quite  dispirited  at  the  sight,  and 
perceivmg  at  the  same  time  that  nothing  suc- 
ceeded according  to  his  hopes,  thought  it  best 
to  retreat.  Fearing  that  the  gates  were  too 
narrow,  he  sent  orders  to  his  son  Helenus, 
who  was  left  with  the  main  body  without  the 
town,  to  demolish  part  of  the  wall,  and  assist 
the  retreat,  if  the  enemy  tried  to  obstruct  it. 
But  the  person  whom  he  sent,  mistaking  the 
order  in  the  hurry  and  tumult,  and  delivering 
it  quite  in  a  contrary  sense,  the  young  prince 
entered  the  gates  with  the  rest  of  the  elephants 
and  the  best  of  his  troops,  and  marched  to  as- 
sist his  father.  Pyrrhus  was  now  retiring; 
and  while  the  market-place  afforded  room  both 
to  retreat  and  fight,  he  often  faced  about  and 
repulsed  the  assailants.  J3ut  when  from  that 
broad  place  he  came  to  crowd  into  the  narrow 
Street  leading  to  the  gate,  he  fell  in  with  those 
who  were  advancing  to  his  assistance.  It  was 
in  vain  to  call  out  to  them  to  fall  back :  there 
were  but  few  that  could  hear  him;  and  such  as 
iid  hear,  and  were  most  disposed  to  obey  his 
orders,  were  pushed  back  by  those  who  came 
pouring  in  behind.  Besides,  the  largest  of  the 
elephants  was  fallen  in  the  gate-way  on  his 
side,  and  lying  there  and  braying  in  a  horrible 
manner,  he  stopped  those  who  would  have  got 
out.    And  among  the  elephants  already  in  the 

•  Cylarabis  was  a  place  of  exercije  near  one  of  the 
(StM  of  Ar(os.    Pausan. 


town,  one  named  Nicon,  striving  to  take  up 
his  master  who  was  fallen  otT  wounded,  rushed 
against  the  party  that  was  retreating:  aisd  over- 
turned both  friends  and  enemies  promiscuously, 
till  he  found  the  body.  Then  he  took  it  up 
with  his  trunk,  and  carrying  it  on  his  two  teeth, 
returned  in  great  fury,  and  trod  down  all  be- 
fore him  When  they  were  thus  pressed  and 
crowded  together,  not  a  man  could  do  any 
thing  singly,  but  the  whole  multitude,  like  one 
close  compacted  body,  rolled  this  way  and 
that  all  together.  They  exchanged  but  few 
blows  with  the  enemy  either  in  front  or  rear, 
and  the  greatest  harm  they  did  was  to  them- 
selves. For  if  any  man  drew  his  sword  or 
levelled  his  pike,  he  could  not  recover  the  one 
or  put  up  the  other;  the  next  person,  therefore, 
whoever  he  happened  to  be,  was  necessarily 
wounded,  and  thus  many  of  them  fell  by  the 
hands  of  each  other. 

Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  tempest  rolling  about 
him,  took  off  the  plume  with  which  his  helmet 
was  distinguished,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his 
friends.  Then  trusting  to  the  goodness  of  hia 
horse,  he  rode  in  amongst  the  enemy  who  were 
harassing  his  rear;  and  it  happened  that  he 
was  wounded  through  the  breast-plate  with  a 
javelin.  The  wound  was  rather  slight  than 
dangerous,  but  he  turned  against  the  man  who 
gave  it,  who  was  an  Argivc  man  of  no  note, 
the  son  of  a  poor  old  woman.  This  woman, 
among  others,  looking  upon  the  fight  from  the 
roof  of  a  house,  beheld  her  son  thus  engaged. 
Seized  with  terror  at  the  sight,  she  took  up  a 
large  tile  with  both  hands,  and  threw  it  at 
Pyrrhus.  The  tile  fell  upon  his  head,  and 
notwithstanding  his  helmet,  crushed  the  lower 
vertebrae  of  his  neck.  Darkness,  in  a  moment, 
covered  his  eyes,  his  hands  let  go  the  reins, 
and  he  fell  from  his  horse  by  the  tomb  of 
Licymnius.*    The  crowd  that  was  about  him 

*  There  is  something  strikingly  contemptible  in  the 
fate  of  this  ferocious  warrior. — What  reflections  may 
it  not  afford  to  those  scourges  of  mankind,  who,  to  ex 
tend  their  power  and  gratify  their  pride,  tear  out  the 
vitals  of  human  society  ! — How  unfortunate  that  they 
do  not  recollect  their  own  personal  insignificance,  and 
consider,  while  they  are  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
earth,  that  tliey  are  beings  whom  an  old  woman  may 
kill  with  a  stone  ! — It  is  impossible  here  to  forget  the 
obscure  fate  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  or  the  follominu 
verses  that  describe  it: 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field. 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  comDine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign. 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  Tain, 
"  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "  till  nought  re- 
main, 
On  Moscow's  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait. 
Stern  famine  guard's  the  solitary  coast, 
And  winter  baricades  the  realm  of  frost : 
He  comes — not  want  and  cold  his  course  delay- 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  I 
The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands 
And  shews  his  miseries  In  distant  lands. 
Conderan'd  a  needy  suppliant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  ilavei  debate. 
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did  not  know  him,  but  one  Zopyrus,  who  served 
under  Antigonus,  and  two  or  three  others 
coming  up,  knew  him  and  dragged  him  into  a 
porch  that  was  at  hand,  just  a^  he  was  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  the  blow.  Zopyrus  had 
drawn  his  Illyrian  blade  to  cut  oif  his  head, 
when  Pyrrhus  opened  his  eyes,  and  gave  him 
BO  fierce  a  look,  that  he  was  struck  with  terror. 
His  hands  trembled,  and  between  his  desire  to 
give  the  stroke,  and  the  confusion  he  was  in, 
he  missed  his  neck,  but  wounded  him  in  the 
mouth  and  chin,  so  that  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  separate  the  head  from  the 
body. 

By  this  time  the  thing  was  generally  known, 
and  Alcyoneus,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  came 
hastily  up,  and  asked  for  the  head,  as  if  he 
wanted  only  to  look  upon  it.  But  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  it,  he  rode  off  with  it  to  his  father,  and 
.cast  it  at  his  feet,  as  he  was  sitting  with  his 
friends.  Antigonus,looking  upon  the  head,  and 
knowing  it,  thrust  his  son  from  him;  and  struck 
him  with  his  staff,  calling  him  an  impious  and 


barbarous  wretch.  Then  putting  his  robe  be- 
fore his  eyes,  he  wept  in  remembrance  of  the 
fate  of  his  grandfather  Antigonus,*  and  that  of 
his  father  Demetrius,  two  instances  in  his  own 
house  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.  As  for  the 
head  and  body  of  Pyrrhus,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  laid  in  magnificent  attire  on  the  funers  1  pile 
and  burned.  After  this,  Alcyoneus,  having  met 
with  Helenus  in  great  distress  and  a  mean  garb, 
addressed  him  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  father,  who  thus  expressed 
himself  on  the  occasion:  "  In  this,  my  son,  you 
have  acted  much  better  than  before;  but  still 
you  are  deficient;  for  you  should  have  taken  off 
that  mean  habit,  which  is  a  greater  disgrace  to 
us  who  are  victorious,  than  it  is  to  the  van 
quished." 

Then  he  paid  his  respects  to  Helenus  in  a 
very  obliging  manner,  and  sent  him  to  Ephirus 
with  a  proper  equipage.  He  gave  also  the 
same  kind  reception  to  the  friends  of  Pyrrhus, 
after  he  had  made  himfself  master  of  his  whole 
camp  and  army. 


CAIUS  MARIUS. 


We  know  no  third  name  of  Caius  Marius, 
any  more  than  we  do  of  Quinctus  Sertorious, 
who  held  Spain  so  long,  or  of  Lucius  Mummius, 
who  took  Corinth.  For  the  surname  of^chai- 
CMS,  Mummius  gained  by  his  conquest,  a-sScipio 
did  that  of  Jlfricamis,  and  Metellus  that  of 
Macedonictis .  Posidonius  avails  himself  chiefly 
OiT  this  argument  to  confute  those  who  hold  the 
third  to  be  the  Roman  proper  name,  Camillus; 
for  instance,  Marcellus,  Cato:  for  in  that  case, 
those  who  had  only  two  names,  would  have 
had  no  proper  name  at  all.  But  he  did  not 
consider,  that  by  this  reasoning,  he  robbed  the 
women  of  their  names;  for  no  woman  bears 
the  first,  which  Posidonius  supposed  the  proper 
•name  among  the  Romans.  Of  tlie  other  names, 
one  was  common  to  the  whole  family,  as  the 
Pompeii,  Manlii,  Cornelii,  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  us,  the  Heraclidae  and  Pelopidae;  and 
the  other  was  a  surname  given  them  from 
Bomething  remarkable  in  their  dispositions, 
their  actions,  or  the  form  of  their  bodies,  3s 
Macrinus,  Torquatus,  Sylla,  which  are  like 
Mnemon,  Grypus,  and  Callinicus,  among  the 
Greeks.  But  the  diversity  of  customs  in  this 
respect,  leaves  much  room  for  farther  inquiry.* 

But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend? 

Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end .' 

Did  rival  monarehs  give  the  fatal  wound  .' 

Or  liostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground? 

His  full  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand. 

He  left  the  name  at  whi^h  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale  1  Johnson. 

*  The  Romans  had  usually  three  names,  the  Pra- 
ttomen,  the  JVomen,  and  tlie  Cognomen. 

The  Prammen,  as  Aulus,  Cams,  Decimus,  was  the 
proper  or  distinguishing  name  between  brothers,  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  republic. 

The  Nomen  was  the  family  name,  answering  to  the 
Grecian  patroDymici.    For,  as  among  the  Greeks,  the 


As  to  the  figure  of  Marius,  we  have  seen  at 
Ravenna  in  Gaul  his  statue  in  marble,  which 
perfectly  expressed  all  that  has  been  said  of 
his  sternness  and  austerity  of  behaviour.  For 
being  naturally  robust  and  warlike,  and  more 
acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  camp  than 
the  city,  he  was  fierce  and  untractable  when  in 
authority.  It  is  said  that  he  neither  learned  to 
read  Greek,  nor  would  make  use  of  that  lan- 
guage on  any  serious  occasion,  thinking  it 
ridiculous  to  bestow  time  on  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  a  conquered  people.  And  when,  after 
his  second  triumph,  at  the  dedication  of  a  tem- 
ple, he  exhibited  shows  to  the  people  in  the 

posterity  o{  JK^cus  were  called  .Eacids6,so  the  Julistn 
family  had  that  name  from  lulus  or  Ascanius.  But 
there  were  several  other  things  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Nomen,  as  animals,  places,  and  accidents;  for  instance, 
Forcius,  Ovilius,  &c. 

The  Cognomen  was  originally  intended  to  distin 
guish  the  several  branches  of  a  family.  It  was  assumed 
from  no  certain  cause,  but  generally  from  some  par 
ticular  occurrence.  It  became,  however,  hereditary 
except  it  happened  to  be  changed  for  a  more  honoura 
ble  appellation,  as  Macedonicus,  Africanus.  But  it 
should  be  well  remarked,  that,  under  the  emperors,  the 
Cogno7nen  was  often  used  as  a  proper  name,  and  bro- 
thers were  distinguished  by  it,  as  Titus  Flavius  Ve»- 
pasianus,  and  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus. 

As  to  women,  they  had  anciently  their  PrcmomeHy 
as  well  as  the  men,  such  as  Caia,  Lucia,  &c.  But  af- 
terwards, they  seldom  used  any  other  besides  the  family 
name,  as  Julia,  TuUia,  and  the  like.  Where  there 
were  two  sisters  in  a  house,  the  distinguishing  appella- 
tions were  major  and  minor ;  if  a  greater  number, 
Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  men  who  had  only  two  names, 
a  family  might  be  so  mean  as  not  to  have  gained  the 
Cognomen  ;  or  there  might  be  so  few  of  the  family, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  it  to  distinguish  thr 
branches. 

*  Antigonus  the  First  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  and  Demetrius  the  First  long  kept  a  prisoner  by 
hij  son-in-law  Seleucu*. 
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Grerian  manner,  he  barely  entered  the  theatre 
and  sat  down,  and  then  rose  up  and  departed 
immediately.  Therefore,  as  Plato  used  to  say 
to  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  who  had  a 
morose  and  unpolished  manner,  "  Good  Xeno- 
crates, sacrifice  to  the  Graces;"  so  if  any  one 
could  have  persuaded  ^larius  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  Grecian  Muses  and  Graces,  he  had 
never  brought  his  noble  achievements,  both  in 
war  and  peace,  to  so  shocking  a  conclusion; 
he  had  never  been  led,  by  unseasonable  am- 
bition and  insatiable  avarice,  to  spht  upon  the 
rocks  of  a  savage  and  cruel  old  age.  But 
this  will  soon  appear  from  his  actions  them- 
selves. 

His  parents  were  obscure  and  indigent  peo- 
ple, who  supported  themselves  by  labour;  his 
father's  name  was  the  same  with  his;  his 
mother  was  called  Fulcinia.  It  was  late  be- 
fore he  came  to  Rome,  or  had  any  taste  of  the 
-eftnements  of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  he 
lived  at  Cirrseatum,*  a  village  in  the  territory 
of  Arpinum:  and  his  manner  of  living  there 
*ra8  perfectly  rustic,  if  compared  with  the 
legance  of  polished  life;  but  at  the  same  time 
It  was  temperate,  and  much  resembled  that  of 
the  ancient  Romans. 

He  made  his  first  campaign  against  the 
Ccltiberiansjt  when  Scpio  Africanus  besieged 
Numantia.  It  did  not  escape  his  general  how 
far  he  was  above  the  other  young  soldiers  in 
courage;  nor  how  easily  he  came  into  the  re- 
formation in  point  of  diet,  which  Scipio  intro- 
duced into  the  army;  before  almost  ruined  by 
luxury  and  pleasure.  It  is  said  also,  that  he 
encountered  and  killed  an  enemy  in  the  sight 
of  his  general ;  who  therefore  distinguished 
him  with  many  marks  of  honour  and  respect, 
one  of  which  was  the  inviting  him  to  his  table. 
One  evening  the  conversation  happened  to 
turn  upon  the  great  commanders  then  in  being, 
some  person  in  the  company,  either  out  of 
complaisance  to  Scipio,  or  because  he  really 
wanted  to  be  informed,  asked,  "  Where  the 
Romans  should  find  such  another  general  when 
he  was  gone.'"  upon  which  Scipio,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Marius,  who  sat  nest 
him,  said,  "  Here,  perhaps."  So  happy  was 
the  genius  of  both  those  great  men,  that  the 
one,  while  but  a  youth,  gave  tokens  of  his 
future  abilities,  and  the  other  from  those  be- 
ginnings could  discover  the  long  series  of  glory 
which  was  to  follow. 

This  saying  of  Scipio's,  we  are  told,  raised 
the  hopes  of  Marius,  like  a  divine  oracle,  and 
was  the  chief  thing  that  animated  him  to  apply 
hiitiself  to  affairs  of  state.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  Cicilius  Metellus,  on  whose  house  he 
had  an  hereditary  dependence,  he  was  chosen 
a  tribune  of  the  people.^  In  this  office  he 
■proposed  a  law  for  regulating  the  manner  of 
Toting,  which  tended  to  lessen  the  authority  of 
the  patricians  in  matters  of  judicature.  Cotta 
the  consul,  therefore,  persuaded  the  senate  to 

•  A  corruption  of  Ccmrfum,  Pliny  tells  ui,  the  in- 
habitants of  Cemel-um  were  called  Mariani,  undoubt- 
edly from  Marius  their  townsman,  who  had  distin- 
ruuhed  himself  m  so  extraordinary  a  manner.  PUn. 
hb.  iii.  c.  5. 

f  In  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixty-first 
Olympiad,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  t>efore 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

(  One  hundred  and  tercDteeD  jean  before  Christ. 


reject  it,  and  to  cite  Manus  to  give  account  of 
his  conduct.  Such  a  decree  being  made, 
Marius,  when  he  entered  the  senate,  shewed 
not  the  embarrassment  of  a  young  man  ad- 
vanced to  office,  without  having  first  distin- 
guished himself,  but  assuming  beforehand  the 
elevation  which  his  future  actions  were  to  give 
him,  he  threatened  to  send  Cotta  to  prison, 
if  he  did  not  revoke  the  decree.  Cotta  turn- 
ing to  Metellus,  and  asking  his  opinion,  Me- 
tellus rose  up  and  voted  with  the  consul. — 
Hereupon  Marius  called  in  a  Hctor,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  Metellus  into  custody. 
Metellus  appealed  to  the  other  tribunes,  but  as 
not  one  of  them  lent  him  any  assistance,  the 
senate  gave  way,  and  repealed  their  decree. 
Marius,  highly  distinguished  by  this  victory, 
went  immediately  from  the  senate  to  the  forum, 
and  had  his  law  confirmed  by  the  people. 

From  this  time  he  passed  for  a  man  of  in 
flexible  resolution,  not  to  be  influenced  by  fear 
or  respect  of  persons,  and  consequently  one 
that  would  prove  a  bold  defender  of  the  peo- 
ple's privileges  against  the  senate.  But  thia 
opinion  was  soon  altered  by  his  taking  quite  a 
different  part. — For  a  law  being  proposed  con 
cerning  the  distribution  of  corn,  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  plebeians,  and  carried  it  against 
them.  By  which  action  he  gained  equal  esteem 
from  both  parties,  as  a  person  incapable  of 
serving  either,  against  the  public  advantage  _^ 

WhenTiis  tribunesliip  was  expired,  he  stood 
candidate  for  the  office  of  chief  aedile.  For 
there  are  two  offices  of  xdiles;  the  one  called 
cwitlis,  from  the  chair  with  crooked  feet,  in 
which  the  magistrate  sits  while  he  dispatches 
business;  the  other,  of  a  degree  much  inferior, 
is  called  the  plebeian  mdile.  The  more  honour- 
able aediles  are  first  chosen,  and  then  the 
people  proceed  the  same  day  to  the  election  of 
the  other.  "When  Marius  found  he  could  not 
carry  the  first,  he  dropped  his  pretensions 
there,  and  immediately  applied  for  the  second. 
But  as  this  proceeding  of  his  betrayed  a  dia-  -j 
agreeable  and  importunate  obstinacy,  he  mis-  '  » 
carried  in  that  also.  Yet  though  he  was  twice 
bafiled  in  his  application  in  one  day  (which 
never  happened  to  any  man  but  himself,)  he 
was  not  at  all  discouraged.  For,  not  long 
after,  he  stood  for  the  prsetorjhip,  tnd  was 
near  being  rejected  again.  He  was,  indeed, 
returned  last  of  all,  and  then  was  accused  of 
bribery.  What  contributed  most  to  the  suspi- 
cion, was,  a  servant  of  Cassius  Sabaco  being 
seen  between  the  rails,  among  the  electors; 
for  Sabaco  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Marius.  ' 
He  was  summoned,  therefore,  by  the  judges} 
and,  being  interrogated  upon  the  point,  ho 
said,  "  That  the  heat  having  made  him  ve^ 
thirsty,  he  asked  for  cold  water;  upon  which 
his  servant  brought  him  a  cup,  and  withdrew 
as  soon  as  he  had  drank."  Sabaco  was  ex- 
pelled the  senate  by  the  next  censors,*  and  it 
was  thought  he  deserved  that  mark  of  infamy, 
as  having  been  guilty  either  of  falsehood  or 
intemperance.  Caius  Herennius  was  also 
cited  as  a  witness  against  Marius;  but  he 
alleged,  that  it  was  not  customary  Tor  patrons 
(so  the  Romans  call  protectors)  to  give  evi- 
dence against  their  clients,  and  that  the  law 

*  Probably  he  bad  one  of  his  slaves  to  vote  among. 
the  fireemen. 
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excused  them  from  that  obligation.  The 
judges  were  going  to  admit  the  plea,  when 
Marias  himself  opposed  it,  and  told  Heren- 
nius,  that  when  he  was  first  created  a  magis- 
trate, he  ceased  to  be  his  client.  But  this  was 
not  altogether  true.  For  it  is  not  every  office 
that  frees  clients  and  their  posterity  from  the 
service  due  to  their  patrons,  but  only  those 
magistracies  to  which  the  law  gives  a  curule 
chair.  Marius,  however,  during  the  first  days 
of  trial,  found  that  matters  ran  against  him, 
his  judges  being  very  unfavourable;  yet,  at  last, 
the  votes  proved  equal,  and  he  was  acquitted 
beyond  expectation.  ,  _ 

Iri  his  praetorship  he  did  nothing  to'  raise 
him  to  distinction.  But,  at  the  expiration  of 
this  office,  the  Farther  Spain  falling  to  his  lot, 
he  is  said  to  have  cleared  it  of  robbers.  That 
province  as  yet  was  uncivilized  and  savage  in 
its  manners,  and  the  Spaniards  thought  there 
was  nothing  dishonourable  in  robbery.  At  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  desirous  to  have  his 
share  in  the  administration,  but  had  neither 
riches  nor  eloquence  to  recommend  him ;  though 
these  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  great 
men  of  those  times  governed  the  people  His 
nigh  spirit,  however,  his  indefatigable  industry, 
and  plain  manner  of  living,  recommended  him 
so  effectually  to  the  commonalty,  that  he  gained 
offices,  and  by  offices  power:  so  that  he  was 
thought  worthy  the  alliance  of  the  Cisars,  and 
married  Julia  of  that  illustrious  family.  Caesar, 
who  afterwards  raised  himself  to  such  emi- 
nence, was  her  nephew;  and  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  Marius,  shewed  himself  very 
solicitous  for  his  honour,  as  we  have  related  in 
nis  life.  ,_«^ 

Marius,  along  -with  his  temperance,  was 
possessed  of  great  fortitude  in  enduring  pain. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  proof  of  this,  in 
his  bearing  an  operation  in  surgery.  Having 
both  his  legs  full  of  wens,  and  being  troubled 
at  the  deformity,  he  determined  to  put  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon.  He  would  not 
be  bound,  but  stretched  out  one  of  his  legs  tc 
the  knife;  and  without  motion  or  groan,  bore 
the  inexpressible  pain  of  the  operation  in  silence 
and  with  a  settled  countenance.  But  when 
the  surp;on  was  going  to  begin  with  the  other 
leg,  he  would  not  suffer  him,  saying,  "  I  see 
the  cure  is  not  worth  the  pain."  _ 

Aljout  this  time  Ccecilius  JNIetellus  the  con- 
Bulj*  being  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in 
the  war  against  Jugurtha,  took  Marius  with 
him  into  jVfrica  as  one  of  his  lieutenants. 
Marius,  now  finding  an  opportunity  for  great 
actions  and  glorious  toils,  took  no  care,  like 
nis  colleay;ues,  to  contribute  to  the  re])utation 
of  Metellus,  or  to  direct  his  views  to  his  ser- 
vice; but  concluding  that  he  was  called  to  the 
Leulcnancy,  not  by  Metellus  but  by  Fortune, 
■who  had  opened  him  an  easy  way  and  a  noble 
theatre  lor  great  achievements,  exerted  all 
flis  powers.  That  war  presenting  many  criti- 
cal occasions,  he  neither  declined  the  most 
difficult  service,  nor  thought  the  most  servile 
beneath  him.    Thus  surpassing  his  equals  in 

*  Q..  CsEcilius  Metellus  was  consul  itith  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  the  fourth  year  of  the  cue  hundred  and  siity- 
ievenlh  Olympiad,  a  hundred  and  seven  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  In  this  expedition,  he  acquired 
the  auroame  of  ^umidicus. 


prudence  and  foresight,  and  contesting  it  witi 
the  common  soldiers  in  abstemiousness  and 
labour,  he  entirely  gained  their  affections.  For 
it  is  no  small  consolation  to  any  one  who  la 
obliged  to  work,  to  see  another  voluntarily  take 
a  share  in  his  labour;  since  it  seems  to  take  off 
the  constraint.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a  more 
agreeable  spectacle  to  a  Roman  soldier,  than 
that  of  his  general  eating  the  same  dry  bread 
which  he  eats,  or  lying  on  an  ordinary  bed,  or 
assisting  his  men  in  drawing  a  trench  or  throw- 
ing up  a  bulwark.  For  the  soldier  does  not  so 
much  admire  those  officers  who  let  him  share 
in  their  honour  or  their  money,  aa  those  who 
will  partake  with  him  in  labour  or  danger;  and 
he  is  more  attached  to  one  that  will  assist  him 
in  his  work,  than  to  one  who  will  indulge  him 
in  idleness. 

By  these  steps  Marius  gained  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers;  his  glory,  his  influence,  his  re- 
putation, spread  through  Africa,  and' extended 
even  to  Rome:  the  men  under  his  command 
wrote  to  their  friends  at  home,  that  the  only 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  w^ar  in  those 
parts,  would  be  to  elect  Marius  consul.  This 
occasioned  no  small  anxiety  to  Metellus,  but 
what  distressed  him  most  was  the  affair  of  Tur- 
pilius.  This  man  and  his  family  had  long  been 
retainers  to  that  of  Metellus,  and  he  attended 
him  in  that  war  in  the  character  of  master  of 
the  artificers,  but  being,  through  his  interest, 
appointed  governor  of  the  large  town  of  Vaca, 
his  humanity  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  unsui- 
pecting  openness  of  his  conduct,  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  dehvering  up  tlie  place  to 
Jugurtha.*  Turpilius,  however,  suffered  no 
injury  in  his  person;  for  the  inhabitants,  hav 
ing  prevailed  upon  Jugurtha  to  spare  him, 
dismissed  him  in  safety.  On  this  account  he 
was  accused  of  betraying  the  place.  Marius^ 
who  was  one  of  the  council  of  war,  was  not  only 
severe  upon  him  himself,  but  stirred  up  most 
of  the  other  judges;  so  that  it  was  carried 
against  the  opinion  of  Metellus,  and  much 
against  his  will  he  passed  sentence  of  death 
upon  him.  A  little  after,  the  accusation  ap 
peared  a  false  one;  and  all  the  other  officers 
sympathized  with  Metellus,  who  was  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  while  Marius,  far  from 
dissembling  his  joy,  declared  the  thing  was 
his  doing,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge in  all  companies,  "  That  he  had  lodged 
an  avenging  fury  in  the  breast  of  Metellus, 
who  would  not  fail  to  punish  him  for  having  put 
to  death  the  hereditary  friend  of  his  family." 

They  now  became  open  enemies;  and  one 
day  when  Marius  was  by,  we  are  told,  that 
Metellus  said  by  way  of  insult,  "  You  think 
then,  my  good  friend,  to  leave  us,  and  go 
home,  to  solicit  the  consulship:  would  you 
not  be  contented  to  stay  and  be  consul  with 
this  son  of  mine.'"  The  son  of  Metellus 
was  then  very  young.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Marius  still  kept  applying  for  leave  to  be 
gone,  and  Metellus  found  out  new  pre- 
tences for  delay.  At  last,  when  there  want- 
ed only  twelve  days  to  the  election,  he  dismiss- 
ed him.  Marius  had  a  long  journey  from  the 
camp  to  Utica,  but  he  dispatched  it  in  two 

*  They  put  the  Roman  garrison  to  the  »word,  spar 
ing  Done  but  Turpilius. 
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days  and  a  night.  At  hie  arriTal  on  the  coast 
he  offered  sacrifice  before  he  embarked;  and 
vhe  diviner  is  said  to  have  told  him,  "  That 
Heaven  announces  success  superior  to  all  his 
nopes.  Elevated  with  this  promise,  he  set  sail 
and,  having  a  fair  wind,  crossed  the  sea  in  four 
days.  The  people  immediately  expressed  their 
inclination  for  him;  and  being  introduced  by 
one  of  their  tribunes,  he  brought  many  false 
charges  against  Metellus,  in  order  to  secure  the 
consulship  for  himself;  promising  at  the  same 
time  either  to  kill  Jugurtha  or  to  take  him  alive. 
He  was  elected  with  great  applause,  and  im- 
mediately began  his  levies;  in  which  he  ob- 
served neither  law  nor  custom;  for  he  enlisted 
many  needy  persons,  and  even  slaves.*  The 
generals  that  were  before  him,  had  not  admit- 
ted such  as  those,  but  entrusted  only  persons 
of  property  with  arms  as  with  other  honours, 
considering  that  property  as  a  pledge  to  the 
public  for  their  behaviour.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  obnoxious  thing  in  Marius.  His  bold 
speeches,  accompanied  with  insolence  and  ill 
ipanners,  gave  the  patricians  great  uneasiness. 
For  he  scrupled  not  to  say, "  That  he  had  tak- 
en the  consulate  as  a  prey  from  the  effeminacy 
of  the  high-born  and  the  rich,  and  that  he 
boasted  to  the  people  of  his  own  wounds,  not 
the  images  of  others,  or  monuments  of  the 
dead."  He  took  frequent  occasion,  too,  to 
mention  Bestia  and  Albinus,  generals  who  had 
been  mostly  unfortunate  in  Africa,  as  men  of 
illustrious  families,  but  unfit  for  war,  and  con- 
sequently unsuccessful  through  want  of  capaci- 
ty. Then  he  would  ask  the  people,  "  Whether 
they  dia  not  think  that  the  ancestors  of  those 
men  would  have  wished  rather  to  leave  a  pos- 
terity like  him;  since  they  themselves  did  not 
rise  to  glory  by  their  high  birth,  but  by  their 
virtue  and  great  actions.  These  things  he  said 
not  out  of  mere  vanity  and  arrogance  or  need- 
lessly to  embroil  himself  with  the  nobility;  but 
he  saw  the  people  took  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
senate  insulted,  and  that  they  measured  the 
greatness  of  a  man's  mind  by  the  insolence  of 
his  language;  and  therefore  to  gratify  them,  he 
spared  not  the  greatest  men  in  the  state. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Metellus  was 
quite  overcome  with  grief  and  resentment,  to 
think  that  when  he  had  in  a  manner  finished 
the  war,  and  there  remained  nothing  to  take  but 
the  person  of  Jugurtha,  Marius,  who  had  rais- 
ed himself  merely  by  his  ingratitude  towards 
him,  should  come  to  snatch  away  both  his  vic- 
tory and  triumph.  Unable,  therefore,  to  bear 
the  sight  of  him,  he  retired,  and  left  his  lieu- 
tenant Rutilius  to  deliver  up  the  forces  to 
Marius.  But  before  the  end  of  the  war  the 
divine  vengeance  overtook  Marius.  For  Sylla 
robbed  him  of  the  glory  of  his  exploits,  as  he 
had  done  Metellus.  I  shall  briefly  relate  here 
the  manner  of  that  transaction,  having  already 
given  a  more  particular  account  of  it  in  the 
^e  of  Sylla. 

"Bocchus,  king  of  the  upper  Numidia,  was 
father-in-law  to  Jugurtha.  He  gave  him,  how- 
ever, very  little  assistance  in  the  war,  pretending 
that  he  detested  his  perfidiousness,  while  he 
really  dreaded  the  increase  of  his  power.    But 

*  Florus  does  not  say  he  enlisted  slaves,  but  capite 
censot,  such  as  having  no  estates,  had  only  their  names 
■ntered  in  the  registers. 


when  he  became  a  fugitive  and  a  windercr, 
and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
Bocchus  as  his  last  resource,  that  prince  re- 
ceived him  rather  as  a  suppliant  than  as  his 
son-in-law.  When  he  had  him  in  his  hands  he 
proceeded  in  public  to  intercede  with  Marius 
in  his  behalf,  alleging  in  his  letters,  that  he 
would  never  give  him  up,  but  defend  him  to 
the  last.  At  the  same  time  in  private  intend- 
ing to  betray  him,  he  sent  for  Lucius  Syl'.a, 
who  was  quaestor  to  Marius,  and  had  done 
Bocchus  many  services  during  the  war.  When 
Sylla  was  come  to  him,  confiding  in  his  hon- 
our, the  barbarian  began  to  repent,  and  often 
changed  his  mind,  deliberating  for  some  days 
whether  he  should  deliver  up  Jugurtha  or  retain 
Sylla  too.  At  last,  adhering  to  the  treachery 
he  had  first  conceived,  he  put  Jugurtha,  alive, 
into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 

Hence  tlie  first  seeds  of  that  violent  anf" 
implacable  quarrel,  which  almost  ruined  the 
Roman  empire.  For  many,  out  of  envy  to 
Marius,  were  willing  to  attribute  this  success 
to  Sylla  only;  and  Sylla  himself  caused  a  seal 
to  be  made,  which  represented  Bocchus  de- 
livering up  Jugurtha  to  him.  This  seal  he 
always  wore,  and  constantly  sealed  his  letters 
with  it,  by  which  he  highly  provoked  Marius, 
who  was  naturally  ambitious,  and  could  not 
endure  a  rival  in  glory.  Sylla  was  instigated 
to  this  by  the  enemies  of  Marius,  who  ascribed 
the  beginning  and  the  most  considerable  actions 
of  the  war  to  Metellus,  and  the  last  and  finish- 
ing stroke  to  Sylla:  that  so  the  people  might 
no  longer  admire  and  remain  attached  to  Ma- 
rius, as  the  most  accomplished  of  commanders. 

The  danger,  however,  that  approached  Italy 
from  the  west,  soon  dispersed  all  the  envy,  the 
hatred,  and  the  calumnies,  which  had  been 
raised  against  Marius.  The  people  now  in 
want  of  an  experienced  commander,  and 
searching  for  an  able  pilot  to  sit  at  the  helm, 
that  the  commonwealth  might  bear  up  against 
so  dreadful  a  storm,  found  that  no  one  of  an 
opulent  or  noble  family  would  stand  for  the 
consulship;  and  therefore  they  elected  Marius,* 
though  absent.  They  had  no  sooner  received 
the  news  that  Jugurtha  was  taken,  than  reports 
were  spread  of  an  invasion  from  the  Teutones 
and  the  Cimbri.  And  though  the  account  of 
the  number  and  strength  of  their  armies  seem- 
ed' at  first  incredible,  it  afterwards  appeared 
short  of  the  truth.  For  three  thousand  well- 
armed  warriors  were  upon  the  march,  and  the 
women  and  children,  whom  they  had  along 
with  them,  were  said  to  be  much  more  nume- 
rous. This  vast  multitude  wanted  lands  on 
which  they  might  subsist,  and  cities  wherein 
to  settle;  as  they  had  heard  the  Celta;,  before 
them,  had  expelled  the  Tuscans,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  best  part  of  Italy.f  As  for 
these,  who  now  hovered  like  a  cloud  over  Gaul 
and  Italy,  it  was  not  known  who  they  were,f 
or  whence  they  came,  on  account  of  the  small 

*  One  hundred  and  two  years  before  Christ, 

t  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

t  The  Cimbri  were  descended  from  the  ancient  Go- 
merians  or  Celtes ;  Cimri  or  Cimbri  being  only  a 
harsher  pronunciation  of  Gomerai.  They  were  in  all 
probabihty  the  most  ancient  people  of  Germany.  They 
gave  their  name  to  the  Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  which 
was  a  kind  of  peninsula  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  into  the  north  sea.    Tl«y  were  all  supposed 
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commerce  which  they  had  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  length  of  way  they  had  marched. 
It  was  conjectured,  indeed,  from  the  largeness 
of  their  stature,  and  the  blueness  of  their  eyes, 
as  well  as  because  the  Germans  call  banditti 
cimbri,  that  they  were  some  of  those  German 
nations  who  dwell  by  the  Northern  Sea. 

Some  assert,  that  the  country  of  the  Celtae 
is  of  such  vast  extent,  that  it  stretches  from 
the  Western  ocean  and  most  northern  climes, 
to  the  lake  Mffiotis  eastward,  and  that  part  of 
Scythia  which  borders  upon  Pontus:  that 
there  the  two  nations  mingle,  and  thence  issue; 
not  all  at  once,  nor  at  all  seasons,  but  in  the 
spring  of  everj'  year:  that,  by  means  of  these 
animal  supplies,  they  had  gradually  opened 
tliemselves  a  way  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  continent;  and  that,  though  they  are 
distinguished  by  different  names  according  to 
their  tribes,  yet  their  whole  body  is  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  Celto- 
Scythce. 

Others  say,  they  were  a  small  part  of  the 
Cimmerians,  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks ; 
and  that  this  small  part  quitting  their  native 
goil,  or  being  expelled  by  the  Scythi;.ns  on  ac- 
count of  some  sedition,  passed  from  the  Palus 
Majotis  into  Asia,  under  the  conduct  of  Lyg- 
damis  their  chief.  But  that  the  greater  and 
more  warlike  part  dwelt  in  the  extremities  of 
the  earth  near  the  Northern  sea.  These  in- 
habit a  country  so  dark  and  woody  that  the  sun 
is  seldom  seen,  by  reason  of  the  many  high  and 
ipreading  trees,  which  reach  inward  as  far  as 
the  Hercynian  forest.  They  are  under  that 
part  of  the  heavens,  where  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  is  such,  that  by  reason  of  the  declination 
of  the  parallels,  it  makes  almost  a  vertical 
point  to  the  inhabitants;  and  their  day  and 
night  are  of  such  a  length,  that  they  serve  to 
divide  the  year  into  two  equal  parts;  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  fiction  of  Homer  concern- 
ing the  infernal  regions. 

Hence,  therefore,  these  barbarians,  who 
came  into  Italy,  first  issued;  being  anciently 
called  Cimmerii,  afterwards  Cimbri;  and  the 
appellation  was  not  at  all  from  their  manners. 
But  these  things  rest  rather  on  conjecture  than 
historical  certainty.  Most  historians,  however, 
agree,  that  their  numbers,  instead  of  being  less, 
were  rather  greater  than  we  have  related.  As 
to  their  courage,  their  spirit,  and  the  force  and 
vivacity  with  which  they  made  an  impression, 
we  may  compare  them  to  a  devouring  flame. 
Nothing  could  resist  their  impetuosity;  all 
that  came  in  their  way,  were  trodden  down, 
or  driven  before  them  like  cattle.  Many  re- 
spectable armies  and  generals*  employed 
by  the  Romans  to  guard  the  Trans-alpine 
Gaul,  were  shamefully  routed;  and  the  feeble 
resistance  they  made  to  the  first  efforts  of  the 
barbarians,  was  the  chief  thing  that  drew  them 
towards  Rome.  For,  having  beaten  all  they 
met,  and  loaded  themselves  with  plunder, 
they  determined  to  settle  no  where,  till  they 

the  same  with  the  Cimmerians  that  inhabited  the 
countries  about  tlie  Palus  Maeotis:  which  is  highly 
probable,  both  from  the  likeness  of  their  names,  and 
from  tlie  descciidaiiU  of  Gomer  having  spread  them- 
selves over  all  thai  northern  tract. 

*  Cassias  Longiuus,  Aurclius,  Scaurus,  CEepio,  and 
C'.,  ^-alleitu. 


had  destroyed  Rome,  and  laid  waste  aP 
Italy. 

The  Romans,  alarmed  from  all  quarters  with 
this  news,  called  Marius  to  the  command,  and 
elected  him  a  second  time  consul.  It  was, 
indeed,  unconstitutional  for  any  one  to  be 
chosen  who  was  absent,  or  who  had  not  waited 
the  regular  time  between  a  first  and  second 
consulship;  but  the  people  overruled  all  that 
was  said  against  him.  They  considered,  that 
this  was  not  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
law  had  given  way  to  the  public  utility;  nor 
was  the  present  Q0«a^on  less  urgent  than  that, 
when,  contrary  t^lawj  they  made  Scipio  con- 
sul; for  then  they  were  not  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  their  own  city,  but  only  desirous  of 
destroying  Carthage.  These  reasons  prevail- 
ing, Marius  returned  with  his  army  from  Afri- 
ca, and  entering  upon  his  consulship  on  the 
first  of  January,  which  the  Romans  reckon  the 
beginning  of  their  year,  led  up  his  triumph  the 
same  day.  Jugurtha,  now  a  captive,  was  a 
spectacle  as  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  as  it 
was  beyond  their  expectation;  no  one  having 
ever  imagined  that  the  war  could  be  brought 
to  a  period  while  he  was  alive :  so  various  was 
the  character  of  that  man,  that  he  knew  how 
to  accommodate  himself  to  all  sorts  of  fortune, 
and  through  all  his  subtlety  there  ran  a  vein  of 
courage  and  spirit.  It  is  said,  that  wlien  ho 
was  led  before  the  car  of  the  conqueror,  he 
lost  his  senses.  After  the  triumph  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where,  whilst  they  were  in 
haste  to  strip  him,  some  tore  his  robe  off  his 
back,  and  others  catching  eagerly  at  his  pen- 
dants, pulled  off  the  tips  of  his  ears  with  them. 
When  he  was  thrust  down  naked  into  the  dun- 
geon, all  wild  and  confused,  he  said  with  a 
frantic  smile,  "  Heavens !  how  cold  is  this  bath 
of  yours !"  There  struggling  for  six  days,  with 
extreme  hunger,  and  to  the  last  hour  labouring 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  he  came  to  such  an 
end  as  his  crimes  deserved.  There  were  car- 
ried (we  are  told)  in  this  triumph,  three  thou- 
sand and  seven  pounds  of  gold,  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  silver  bul- 
lion, and  of  silver  coin  seventeen  thousand  and 
twenty-eight  drachmas. 

After  the  solemnity  was  over,  Marius  as- 
sembled the  senate  in  the  Capitol,  where, 
either  through  inadvertency  or  gross  insolence, 
he  entered  in  his  triumphal  robe :  but  soon  per- 
ceiving that  the  senate  was  offended,  he  went 
and  put  on  his  ordinary  habit,  and  then  return- 
ed to  his  place. 

When  he  set  out  with  the  army,  he  trained 
his  soldiers  to  labour  while  upon  the  road,  ac- 
customing them  to  long  and  tedious  marches, 
and  compelling  every  man  to  carry  his  own 
baggage,  and  provide  his  own  victuals.  So 
that  afterwards  laborious  people,  who  executed 
readily  and  without  murmuring  whatever  they 
were  ordered,  were  called  jyiarius's  midea. 
Some,  indeed,  give  another  reason,  for  this 
proverbial  saying.  They  say,  that  when  Scipio 
besieged  Numantia,  he  chose  to  inspect,  not 
only  the  arms  and  horses,  but  the  very  mules 
and  wagons,  that  all  might  be  in  readiness 

Q^cipio  was  elected  consul  before  he  was  thirty 
years  old,  though  the  common  age  required  in  th« 
candidates  was  forty-two.  Indeed,  the  people  ill* 
peosed  with  it  in  other  -'nstauces  betidei  this. 
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&nd  good  order:  on  which  occasion  Marius 
brought  forth  his  horse  in  fine  condition,  and 
his  mule  too  in  belter  case,  and  stronger  and 
gentler  than  those  of  others.  The  general, 
much  pleased  with  Marius's  beasts,  often  made 
mention  of  them;  and  hence  those,  who,  by 
way  of  raillery,  praised  a  drudging  patient  man, 
called  him  Marius's  mule. 

On  this  occasion,  it  was  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance  for  Marius,  that  the  barbarians, 
turning  their  course  like  a  reflux  of  the  tide, 
first  invaded  Spain.  For  this  gave  him  time 
to  strengthen  his  men  by  exercise,  and  to  raise 
and  confirm  their  courage;  and  what  was  still 
of  greater  importance,  to  shew  them  what  he 
himself  was.  His  severe  behaviour,  and  in- 
flexibiUty  in  punishing,  when  it  had  once  ac- 
customed them  to  mind  their  conduct  and  be 
obedient,  appeared  both  just  and  salutary. 
When  they  were  a  little  used  to  his  hot  and 
violent  spirit,  to  the  harsh  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  the  fierceness  of  his  countenance,  they  no 
longer  considered  him  as  terrible  to  themselves 
but  to  the  enemy.  Above  all,  the  soldiers  were 
charmed  with  his  integrity  in  judging ;  and  this 
contributed  not  a  little  to  procure  Marius  a 
third  consulate.  Besides,  the  barbarians  were 
expected  in  the  spring,  and  the  people  were  not 
willing  to  meet  them  under  any  other  general. 
They  did  not,  however,  come  so  soon  as  they 
were  looked  for,  and  the  year  expired  without 
his  getting  a  sight  of  them.  The  time  of  a  new 
election  coming  on,  and  his  colleague  being 
dead,  Marius  let\  the  command  of  the  army  to 
Manius  Aquilius,  and  went  himself  to  Rome. 
Several  persons  of  great  merit  stood  for  the 
consulate;  but  Lucius  Saturninus,  a  tribuae 
who  led  the  people,  being  gained  by  Marius,  in 
all  his  speeches  exhorted  them  to  choose  him 
consul.  Marius,  for  his  part,  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused, pretending  that  he  did  not  want  the  of- 
fice: whereupon  Saturninus  called  him  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  who  deserted  the  command  in 
Buch  time  of  danger.  It  was  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  Marius  dissembled,  and  that  the  tri- 
bune acted  a  bungling  part,  under  him;  yet  the 
people  considering  that  the  present  juncture 
required  both  his  capacity  and  good  fortune, 
created  him  consul  a  fourth  time,  and  appoint- 
ed Lutatius  Catulus  his  colleague,  a  man  much 
esteemed  by  the  patricians,  and  not  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  commons. 

Marius,  being  informed  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, passed  the  Alps  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition; and  having  marked  out  his  camp  by  the 
river  Rhone,  fortified  it,  and  brought  into  it  a 
large  supply  of  provisions:  that  the  want  of  ne- 
cessaries might  never  compel  him  to  fight  at  a 
disadvantage.  But  as  the  carr^e  of  provisions 
by  sea  was  tedious  and  very  exp"jisive,  he  found 
a  way  to  make  it  easy  and  very  expeditious. 
The  mouth  of  the  Rhone  was  at  that  time 
choked  up  with  mud  and  sand,  which  the  beat- 
ing of  the  sea  had  lodged  there;  so  that  it  was 
very  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable,  for  vessels 
•f  burden  to  enter  it.  Marius,  therefore,  set 
his  army,  now  quite  at  leisure,  to  work  there ; 
and  having  caused  a  cut  to  be  made  capable  of 
receiving  large  ships,  he  turned  a  great  part 
oC  the  river  into  it;  thus  drawing  it  to  a  coast, 
where  the  opening  to  the  sea  is  easy  and  se- 
cure,   Thifl  cut  Btlll  retains  his  name 


The  barbarians  dividing  themselves  into  two 
bodies,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Cimbri  to  march 
the  upper  way  through  Noricum  against  Catu- 
lus, and  to  force  that  pass;  while  the  Teutonei 
and  Ambrones  took  the  road  through  Liguria 
along  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  reach  Marius. 
The  Cimbri  spent  some  time  in  preparing  for 
their  march:  but  the  Tcutones  and  Ambronei 
set  out  immediately,  and  pushed  forward  with 
great  expedition;  so  that  they  soon  traversed 
the  intermediate  country,  and  presented  to  the 
view  of  the  Romans  an  incredible  number  of 
enemies,  terrible  in  their  aspect,  and  in  their 
voice  and  shouts  of  war  different  from  all  other 
men.  They  spread  themselves  over  a  vast 
extent  of  ground  near  iMarius,  and  when  they 
had  encamped,  they  challenged  him  to  battle. 

The  consul,  for  his  part,  regarded  them  not, 
but  kept  his  soldiers  witliin  the  trenches,  re- 
buking the  vanity  and  rashness  of  those  who 
wanted  to  be  in  action,  and  calling  them  trai 
tors  to  their  country.  He  told  them,  "Their  am- 
bition should  not  now  be  for  triumphs  and  tro- 
phies, but  to  dispel  the  dreadful  storm  that  hung 
over  them,  and  to  save  Italy  from  destruction." 
These  things  he  said  privately  to  his  chief  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  first  rank.  As  for  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  he  made  them  mount  guard  by 
turns  upon  the  ramparts,  to  accustom  them  to 
bear  the  dreadful  looks  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
hear  their  savage  voices  without  fear,  as  well 
as  to  make  them  acquainted  with  their  arms, 
and  their  way  of  using  them.  By  these  means, 
what  at  first  was  terrible,  by  being  often  looked 
upon,  would  in  time  become  unafTecting.  For 
he  concluded,  that  with  regard  to  objects  of  ter- 
ror, novelty  adds  many  unreal  circumstances, 
and  that  things  really  dreadful  lose  their  effect 
by  familiarity.  Indeed,  the  daily  sight  of  the 
barbarians  not  only  lessened  the  fears  of  the 
soldiers,  but  the  menacing  behaviour  and  intol- 
erable vanity  of  the  enemy,  provoked  their  re- 
sentment, and  inflamed  their  courage.  For 
they  not  only  plundered  and  ruined  the  adja- 
cent country,  but  advanced  to  the  very  trenches 
with  the  greatest  insolence  and  contempt. 

Marius  at  last  w-as  told,  that  the  soldiers 
vented  their  grief  in  such  complaints  as  these: 
"What  effeminacy  has  Marius  discovered  in 
us,  that  he  thus  keeps  us  locked  up,  like  so 
many  women,  and  restrains  us  from  fighting? 
Come  on;  let  us  with  the  spirit  of  freemen, 
ask  him  if  he  waits  for  others  to  fight  for  the 
Uberties  of  Rome,  and  intends  to  make  use  of 
us  only  as  the  vilest  labourers,  in  digging 
trenches  in  carrying  out  loads  of  dirt,  and  turn- 
ing the  course  of  rivers?  It  is  for  such  noble 
works  as  these,  no  doubt,  that  he  exercises  us 
in  such  painful  labours;  and,  when  they  are 
done,  he  will  return  and  shew  his  fellow-citi- 
zens the  glorious  fruits  of  the  continuation  of 
his  power.  It  is  true,  Carbo  and  Caepio  were 
beaten  by  the  enemy :  but  does  their  ill  success 
terrify  him?  Surely  Carbo  and  Caepio  were 
generals  as  much  inferior  to  Marius  in  valour 
and  renown,  as  we  are  superior  to  the  army 
they  led.  Better  it  were  to  be  in  action,  though 
we  suffered  from  it  like  them,  than  to  sit  still 
and  see  the  destruction  of  our  allies." 

Marius,  delighted  with  these  speeches,  talked 
to  them  in  a  soothing  way.  He  told  them,  "It 
was  oo*'  from  any  distrust  of  them  that  h» 
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■at  still,  but  that,  by  orJer  of  certain  oracles, 
he  waited  both  for  the  time  and  place  which 
■were  to  ensure  him  the  victory."  For  he  had 
with  him  a  Syrian  woman,  named  Martha, 
■who  was  said  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She 
was  carried  about  in  a  litter  with  great  respect 
and  solemnity,  and  the  sacrifices  he  offered 
were  all  by  her  direction.  She  had  formerly 
applied  to  the  senate  in  this  character,  and 
made  an  offer  of  predicting  for  them  future 
events,  but  they  refused  to  hear  her.  Then 
she  betook  herself  to  the  women,  and  gave  them 
a  specimen  of  her  art.  She  addressed  herself 
particularly  to  the  wife  of  Marius,  at  whose 
feet  she  happened  to  sit,  when  tbere  was  a 
combat  of  gladiators,  and  fortunately  enough, 
told  her  which  of  them  would  prove  victorious. 
Marius's  wife  sent  her  to  her  husband,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  the  utmost  veneration,  and  pro- 
vided for  her  the  litter  in  which  she  was  gen- 
erally carried.  When  she  went  to  sacrifice, 
she  wore  a  purple  robe,  lined  with  the  same, 
and  buttoned  up,  and  held  in  her  hand  a  spear 
adorned  with  ribbands  and  garlands.  When 
they  saw  this  pompous  scene,  many  doubted 
whether  Marius  was  really  persuaded  of  her 
prophetic  abilities,  or  only  pretended  to  be  so, 
and  acted  a  part,  while  he  shewed  the  woman 
in  this  form. 

But  what  Alexander  at  Myndos  relates  con- 
cerning the  vultures  really  deserves  admiration. 
Two  of  them,  it  seems,  always  appeared,  and 
followed  the  army,  before  any  great  success, 
being  well  known  by  their  brazen  collars.  The 
soldiers,  when  they  took  them,  had  put  these 
collars  upon  them,  and  then  let  them  go.  From 
this  time  they  knew,  and  in  a  manner  saluted 
the  soldiers;  and  the  soldiers,  whenever  these 
appeared  upon  their  march,  rejoiced  in  the  as- 
surance of  performing  something  extraordinary. 

About  this  time,  there  happened  many  prod- 
igies, most  of  them  of  the  usual  kind.  But 
news  was  brought  from  Ameria  and  Tuder- 
tum,  cities  in  Italy,  that  one  night  there  were 
seen  in  the  sky  spears  and  shields  of  fire,  now 
waving  about,  and  then  clashing  against  each 
other,  in  imitation  of  the  postures  and  motions 
of  men  fightingjand  that,  one  party  giving  way, 
and  the  other  advancing,  at  last  they  all  disap- 
peared in  the  west.  Much  about  this  time  too, 
there  arrived  from  Pessinus,  Batabaces,  priest 
of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  with  an  account  that 
the  goddess  had  declared  from  her  sanctuary, 
"That  the  Romans  would  soon  obtain  a  great 
and  glorious  victory."  The  senate  had  given 
credit  1o  his  report,  and  decreed  the  goddess 
a  temple  on  account  of  the  victory.  But  when 
Batabaces  went  out  to  make  the  same  declara- 
tion to  the  people,  Aulus  Pompeius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  prevented  him,  calling  him  an  impos- 
tor, and  driving  him  in  an  ignominious  manner 
from  the  rostrum.  What  followed,  indeed, 
was  the  thing  which  contributed  most  to  the 
credit  of  the  prediction,  for  Aulus  had  scarce 
dissolved  the  assembly,  and  reached  his  own 
house,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fe- 
rer,  of  which  he  died  within  a  week.  This 
was  a  fact  universally  known. 

Marius  still  keeping  close,  the  Teutones  at- 
tempted to  force  his  entrenchments;  but  being 
received  with  a  shower  of  darts  from  the  camp, 
by  which  they  lost  a  number  of  men,  they  re- 


solved to  march  forward,  concluding  that  they 

naight  pass  the  Alps  in  full  security.  They  pack- 
ed up  their  baggage,  therefore,  and  marched  by 
the  Roman  camp.  Then  it  was  that  the  immen- 
sity of  their  numbers  appeared  in  the  clearest 
light  from  the  length  of  their  train,  and  tha 
time  they  took  up  in  passing;  for  it  is  said,  that 
though  they  moved  on  without  intermission, 
they  were  six  days  in  going  by  Marius's  camp. 
Indeed,  they  went  very  near  it,  and  asked  the 
Romans  by  way  of  insult,  "Whether  they  had 
any  commands  to  their  wives,  for  they  should 
be  shortly  with  them.'"'  As  soon  as  the  barba- 
rians had  all  passed  by,  and  were  in  full  march, 
Marius  likewise  decamped,  and  followed;  al- 
ways taking  care  to  keep  near  them,  and  choos- 
ing strong  places  at  some  small  distance  for  his 
camp,  which  he  also  fortified,  in  order  that  he 
might  pass  the  nights  in  safety.  Thus  they 
moved  on  till  they  came  to  Aqus  Sextiae,  from 
whence  there  is  but  a  short  march  to  the  Alps. 

There  Marius  prepared  for  battle;  having 
pitched  upon  a  place  for  his  camp,  which  was 
unexceptionable  in  point  of  strength,  but  af- 
forded little  water.  By  this  circumstance,  they 
tell  us,  he  wanted  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  ac- 
tion; and  when  many  of  them  complained  of 
thirst,  he  pointed  to  a  river  which  ran  close  by 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  told  them,  "That  thenca 
they  must  purchase  water  with  their  blood." 
"Why  then,"  said  they,  "do  you  not  lead  1:3 
thither  immediately,  before  our  blood  is  quite 
parched  up?"  To  which  he  answered  in  a 
softer  tone,  "I  will  lead  you  thither,  but  first 
let  us  fortify  our  camp." 

The  soldiers  obeyed,  though  with  some  re* 
luctance.  But  the  servants  of  the  arm.y,  being 
in  great  want  of  water,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  cattle,  ran  in  crowds  to  the  stream,  some 
with  pick-axes,  some  with  hatchets,  and  others 
with  swords  and  javelins,  along  with  their 
pitchers;  for  they  were  resolved  to  have  water, 
though  they  were  obliged  to  fight  for  it 
These  at  first  were  encountered  by  a  small 
party  of  the  enemy,  when  some  having  bathed, 
were  engaged  at  dinner,  and  others  were  still 
bathing.  For  there  the  country  abounds  in  hot 
wells.  This  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity 
of  cutting  off  a  number  of  them,  while  they 
were  indulging  themselves  in  those  delicious 
baths,  and  charmed  with  the  sweetness  of  the 
place.  The  cry  of  those  brought  others  to  their 
assistance,  so  that  it  was  now  difficult  for  Ala- 
rius  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  soldiers, 
who  were  in  pain  for  their  servants.  Besides, 
the  Ambrones,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thon- 
sand,  who  were  the  best  troops  the  enemy  had, 
and  who  had  already  defeated  Manlius  and 
Caepio,  were  drawn  out,  and  stood  to  their 
arms.  Though  they  had  overcharged  them- 
selves with  eating,  yet  the  wine  they  had  drank 
had  given  them  fresh  spirits ;  and  they  advanc- 
ed, not  in  a  wild  and  disorderly  manner,  or 
with  a  confused  and  inarticulate  noise:  but 
beating  their  arms  at  regular  intervals,  and  all 
keeping  time  with  the  tune,  they  came  on  cry- 
ing out,  xAinhronts'.  Jimbrones!  This  they 
did,  either  to  encourage  each  other,  or  to  ter- 
rify the  enemy  with  their  name.  The  Ligurians 
were  the  first  of  the  Italians  that  moved  against 
them:  and  when  they  heard  the  enemy  cry 
Ambrones,  they  echoed  back  the  word,  whicn 
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was  indeed  their  own  ancient  name.  Thus  the 
ahout  was  often  returned  from  one  army  lo  the 
other  before  they  charged,  and  the  officers  on 
both  sides  joining  in  it,  and  striving  which 
should  pronounce  the  word  loudest,  added  by 
this  means  to  the  courage  and  impetuosity  of 
their  troop*. 

The  .\mbrones  were  obliged  to  pass  the  river, 
and  this  broke  their  order;  so  that,  before  they 
could  form  again,  the  Ligurians  charged  the 
foremost  of  them,  and  thus  began  the  battle. 
The  Romans  came  to  support  the  Ligurians, 
and  pouring  down  from  the  higher  ground, 
pressed  the  enemy  so  hard,  that  they  soon  put 
them  in  disorder.  Many  of  them  justling  each 
ather  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  slain 
there,  and  the  river  itself  was  filled  with  dead 
bodies.  Those  who  were  got  safe  over  not  dar- 
ing to  make  head,  were  cut  off"  by  the  Romans, 
as  they  fled  to  their  camp  and  carriages.  There 
the  women  meeting  them  with  swords  and 
axes,  and  setting  up  a  horrid  and  hideous  cry, 
fell  upon  the  fugitives,  as  well  as  the  pursuers, 
the  former  as  traitors,  and  the  latter  as  ene- 
mies. Mingling  with  the  combatants,  they  laid 
hold  on  the  Roman  shields,  catched  at  their 
Bwords  with  their  naked  hands,  and  obstinate- 
ly suffered  themselves  to  be  hacked  in  pieces. 
Thus  the  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  rather  by  accident  than 
any  design  of  the  general. 

The  Romany  after  having  destroyed  so  many 
of  the  Ambrones,  retired  as  it  grew  dark ;  but 
the  camp  did  not  resound  with  sonijs  of  victory, 
as  might  have  been  expected  upon  such  suc- 
cess. There  were  no  entertainments,  no  mirth 
in  their  tents,  nor,  what  is  the  most  agreeable 
circumstance  to  the  soldier  after  victory,  any 
Bound  and  refreshing  sleep.  The  night  was  pass- 
ed in  the  greatest  dread  and  perplexity.  The 
eamp  was  without  trench  or  rampart.  There 
emained  yet  many  myriads  of  the  barbarians 
unconquered;  and  such  of  the  Ambrones  as  es- 
caped, mixing  with  them,  a  cry  was  heard  all 
night,  not  like  the  sighs  and  groans  of  men,  but 
like  the  howling  and  bellowing  of  wild  beasts. 
As  this  proceeded  from  such  an  innumerable 
host,  the  neighbourmg  mountains  and  the  hol- 
low banks  of  the  river  returned  the  sound,  and 
the  horrid  din  filled  the  whole  plains.  The  Ro- 
mans felt  the  impressions  of  terror,  and  Ma- 
rius  himself  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the 
apprehension  of  a  tumultuous  night-engage- 
ment. However,  the  barbarians  did  not  attack 
Ihem,  either  that  night  or  next  day,  but  spent 
the  time  in  consulting  how  to  dispose  and  draw 
themselves  up  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  Marius  observing  the  slop- 
ing hills  and  woody  hollows  thpt  hung  over  the 
enemy's  camp,  dispatched  Claudius  Marcellus 
with  three  thousand  men,  to  lie  in  ambush 
there  till  the  fight  was  begun,  and  then  to  fall 
upor  the  enemy's  rear.  The  rest  of  his  troops 
he  ordered  to  sup  and  go  to  rest  in  good  time. 
Next  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light  he  drew 
up  before  the  camp,  and  commanded  the  cav- 
alry to  march  into  the  plain.  The  Teutones  see- 
ing this,  could  not  contain  themselves  nor  stay 
till  all  the  Romans  were  come  down  into  the 
plain,  where  they  might  fight  them  upon  equal 
terms,  but  arming  hastily  through  thirst  of  ven- 
geance, advanced  up  to  the  hill.    Marias  dis- 


patched his  officers  through  the  whole  army, 

with  orders  that  they  should  stand  still  and  wait 
for  the  enemy.  When  the  barbarians  were 
within  reach,  the  Romans  were  to  throw  their 
javelins,  then  come  to  sword  in  hand;  and 
pressing  upon  them  with  their  shields,  pushed 
them  with  all  their  force.  For  he  knew  the 
place  was  so  slippery,  that  the  enemy's  blows 
could  have  no  great  weight,  nor  could  they 
preserve  any  close  order,  where  the  declivity 
of  the  ground  continually  changed  their  poise 
At  the  same  time  that  he  gave  these  directions, 
he  was  the  firs',  that  set  the  ex.ample.  For  ho 
was  inferior  to  none  in  personal  agility,  and  in 
resolution  he  far  exceeded  them  all. 

The  Romans  by  their  firmness  and  united 
charge,  kept  the  barbarians  from  ascending  the 
hill,  and  by  little  and  little  forced  them  down 
into  the  plain.  There  the  foremost  battalioni 
were  beginning  to  form  again,  when  the  ut- 
most confusion  discovered  itself  in  the  rear. 
For  Marcellus,  who  had  watched  his  opportu- 
nity, as  soon  as  he  found,  by  the  noise,  which 
reached  the  hills  where  he  lay,  that  the  battle 
was  begun,  with  great  impetuosity  and  loud 
shouts  fell  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  and  destroy- 
ed a  considerable  number  of  them.  The  hind- 
most being  pushed  upon  those  before,  the 
whole  army  was  soon  put  in  disorder.  Thua 
attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  they  could  not 
stand  the  double  shock,  but  forsook  their  ranks, 
and  fled.*  The  Romans  pursuing,  either  kill- 
ed or  took  prisoners  above  a  hundred  thousand, 
and  having  made  themselves  masters  of  their 
tents,  carriages  and  baggage,  voted  as  many  of 
them  as  were  not  plundered,  a  present  to  Ma- 
rius.  This  indeed  was  a  noble  recompense, 
yet  it  was  thought  very  inadequate  to  the  gen- 
eralship he  had  shewn  in  that  great  and  immi- 
nent danger. t 

Other  historians  give  a  different  account, 
both  of  the  disposition  of  the  spoils,  and  the 
number  of  the  slain.  From  these  writers  wa 
learn,  that  the  Massilians  walled  in  their  vine- 
yards with  the  bones  they  found  in  the  field: 
and  that  the  rain  which  fell  the  winter  following, 
soaking  in  the  aioisture  of  the  putrified  bodies, 
the  ground  tvas  so  enriched  by  it,  that  it  pro- 
daced  the  ne.xt  season  a  prodigious  crop.  Thua 
the  opinion  of  Archilochus  is  confirmed,  that 
fields  are  fattened  with  blood.  It  is  observ- 
ed indeed,  that  extraordinary  rains  generally 
fall  after  great  battles;  whether  it  be,  that 
some  deity  chooses  to  wash  and  purify  the 
earth  with  water  from  above,  or  whether  the 
blood  and  corruption,  by  the  moist  and  heavy 
vapours  they  emit,  thicken  the  air,  which  ia 
liable  to  be  altered  by  the  smallest  cause. 

After  the  battle  Marius  selected  from  among 
the  arms  and  other  spoils,  such  as  were  elegant 
and  entire,  and  likely  to  make  the  greatest 
show  in  his  triumph.  The  rest  he  piled  togeth- 
er, and  offered  them  as  a  splendid  sacrifice  to 
the  gods.    The  army  stood   round   the  pile 

*  This  Tictory  was  trained  'he  second  year  of  tha 
hundred  and  siity-ninth  Olympiad.  Before  Christ, 
one  hundred. 

t  And  yet,  there  docs  not  appear  any  thing  rery  ex 
traordinary  in  the  gfneralship  of  Marius  on  this  occa 
sion.  The  igiioranoe  and  rashness  of  the  barbarians 
did  every  thing  in  his  favour.  The  Teutones  loit  the 
battle,  as  Uaul«y  lost  it  a'.  Falkirk,  by  attemptiug  be 
hills. 
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cro\viied  with  laurel;  and  himself  arrayed  in  his 
purple  robe,  and  ^irt  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romans,  took  a  lighted  torch.  He  had  just  hft- 
ed  it  up  with  both  hands  towards  heaven  and 
was  going  to  set  fire  to  the  piles,  when  some 
friends  wtre  seen  galloping  towards  him.  Great 
silence  and  expectation  followed.  When  they 
were  come  near,  they  leaped  from  their  horses, 
and  saluted  Marius  consul  the  fifth  time,  deliv- 
ering him  letters  to  the  same  purpose.  This 
addedgreat  joy  to  the  solemnity,  which  the  sol- 
diers expressed  by  acclamations  and  by  clank- 
ing their  arms;  and  while  the  officers  were  pre- 
senting Marius  with  new  crowns  of  laurel,  he 
set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  finished  the  sacrifice. 

But  whatever  it  is,  that  will  not  permit  us  to 
enjoy  any  great  prosperity  pure  and  unmixed, 
but  chequers  human  life  with  a  variety  of  good 
and  evil;  whether  it  be  fortune  or  some  chas- 
tising deity;  or  necessity  and  the  nature  of 
things;  a  few  days  after  this  joyful  solemnity, 
the  sad  news  was  brought  to  Marius  of  what 
had  befallen  his  colleague  Catulus.  An  event, 
which,  like  a  cloud  in  tTie  midst  of  a  calm, 
brought  fresh  alarms  upon  Rome,  and  threat- 
ened her  with  another  tempest  Catulus,  who 
had  the  Cimbri  to  oppose,  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  give  up  the  defence  of  the  heights  lest 
he  should  weaken  himself  by  being  obliged  to 
divide  his  force  into  many  parts.  He  there- 
fore descended  quickly  from  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  posted  his  army  behind  the  river  Athesis;* 
where  he  blocked  up  the  fords  with  strong  for- 
tifications on  both  sides,  and  threw  a  bridge 
over  it;  that  so  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to 
succour  the  garrisons  beyond  it,  if  the  barba- 
rians should  make  their  way  through  the  nar- 
row passes  of  the  mountains,  and  attempt  to 
storm  them  The  barbarians  held  their  enemies 
in  such  contempt,  and  came  on  with  so  much 
insolence,  that,  rather  to  show  their  strength 
and  courage,  than  out  of  any  necessity,  they 
exposed  themselves  naked  to  the  showers  of 
snow;  and,  having  pushed  through  the  ice  and 
deep  drifts  of  snow  to  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, they  put  their  broad  shields  under  them, 
and  so  slid  down  in  spite  of  the  broken  rocks 
and  vast  slippery  descents. 

When  they  had  encamped  near  the  river,  and 
taken  a  view  of  the  channel,  they  determined  to 
fill  it  up.  Then  they  tore  up  the  neighbouring 
hills,  like  the  giants  of  old;  they  pulled  up 
trees  by  the  roots;  they  broke  ofFmas.sy  rocks, 
and  rolled  in  huge  heaps  of  earth.  These  were 
to  dam  up  the  current.  Other  bulky  materials, 
besides  these,  were  thrown  in,  to  force  away 
the  bridge,  which  being  carried  down  the 
Btream  with  great  violence,  beat  against  the 
tiniber,  and  shook  the  foundation.  At  the  sight 
of  this  the  Roman  soldiers  were  struck  with 
terror,  and  great  part  of  them  quitted  the  camp 
and  drew  back.  On  this  occasion  Catulus,  like 
an  able  and  excellent  general,  shewed  that  he 
preferred  the  glory  of  his  country  to  his  own. 
For  whe-i  he  found  that  he  could  not  persuade 
his  men  to  keep  their  post,  and  that  they  were 
deserting  it  in  a  very  dastardly  manner,  he  or- 
dered his  standard  to  be  taken  up,  and  running 
to  the  foremost  of  the  fugitives,  led  Ihcm  on 
himself;  choosing  rather  that  the  disgrace  should 
fall  upon  him  than  upon  his  country,  and  that 

*  Now  the  Adiga 


his  soldiers  should  not  seem  to  fly,  but  to  M- 
low  their  general. 

The  barbarians  now  assaulted  and  took  the 
fortress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Athesis :  but  ad- 
miring the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  who  had  be- 
haved in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  glory  of 
Rome,  they  dismissed  them  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, having  first  made  them  swear  to  them 
upon  a  brazen  bull.  In  the  battle  that  followed, 
this  bull  was  taken  among  the  spoils,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  carried  to  Catulus's  house,  as 
the  first  fruits  of  the  victory.  The  country  at 
present  being  without  defence,  the  Cimbri 
spread  themselves  over  it,  and  committed  great 
depredations. 

Hereupon  Marius  was  called  home.  When  he 
arrived,  every  one  expected  that  he  would  tri- 
umph, and  the  senate  readily  passed  a  decree  for 
that  purpose.  However,  he  declined  it;  whether 
it  was  that  he  was  unwilling  to  deprive  his  men, 
who  had  shared  in  the  danger,  of  their  part  of 
the  honour,  or  that  to  encourage  the  people  in 
the  present  extremity,  he  chose  to  intrust  the 
glory  of  his  former  achievements  with  the  for 
tune  of  Rome,  in  order  to  have  it  restored  to 
him  with  interest  upon  his  next  success.  Hav- 
ing made  an  oration  suitable  to  the  time,  he 
went  to  join  Catulus,  who  was  much  encourag- 
ed by  his  coming.  He  then  sent  for  his  army 
out  of  Gaul;  and  when  it  was  arrived,  he  cross- 
ed the  Po,  with  a  design  to  keep  the  barbarians 
from  penetrating  into  the  interior  parts  of  Italy 
But  they  deferred  the  combat,  on  pretence  that 
they  expected  the  Teutones,  and  that  they  won- 
dered at  their  delay ;  either  being  really  ignorant 
of  their  fate,  or  choosing  to  seem  so.  For  they 
punished  those  who  brought  them  that  account 
with  stripes;  and  sent  to  ask  Marius  for  lands 
and  cities,  sufficient  both  for  them  and  their 
brethren.  When  Marius  inquired  of  the  ambas- 
sadors who  their  brethren  were,  they  told  him 
the  Teutones.  The  assembly  laughed,  and  Ma- 
rius replied  in  a  taunting  manner,  "Do  not  trou- 
ble yourselves  about  your  brethren  ;for  they  have 
land  enough,  which  we  have  already  given  them, 
and  they  shall  have  it  for  ever."  The  ambassa- 
dors perceiving  the  irony,  answered  in  sharp 
and  scurrilous  terms,  assuring  him,  "That  the 
Cimbri  would  chastise  him  immediately,  and 
the  Teutones  when  they  came."  "And  they  are 
not  far  off,"  said  Marius,  "it  will  be  very  un- 
kind, therefore,  in  you  to  go  away  without  sa- 
luting your  brethren."  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  the  kings  of  the  Teutones  to  be  brought 
out,  loaded  as  they  were  with  chains:  for  they 
had  been  taken  by  the  Sequani,  as  they  were 
endeavouring  to  escape  over  the  Alps. 

As  soon  as  the  ambassadors  had  acquainted 
the  Cimbri  with  what  had  passed,  they  marched 
directly  against  Marius,  who  at  that  time  lay 
still,  and  kept  within  his  trenches.  It  is  report- 
ed that  on  this  occasion  he  contrived  a  new 
form  for  the  javelins.  Till  then  they  used  to 
fasten  the  shaft  to  the  iron  head  with  two  iron 
pins.  But  Marius  now  letting  one  of  them  re- 
main as  it  was,  had  the  other  taken  out,  and  a 
weak  wooden  peg  put  in  its  place.  By  this 
contrivance  he  intended,  that  when  the  javelin 
stuck  in  the  enemy's  shield,  it  should  not  stand 
right  out;  but  that,  the  wooden  peg  breaking 
and  the  iron  pin  bending,  the  shaft  of  the  wea 
pon  should  be  dragged  upon  the  ground,  while 
tiie  point  stuck  fast  in  the  shield. 
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Boiorit,  king  of  the  Cimb-i,  came  now  with 

pmair  party  ol'  horse  to  the  Roman  camp,  and 
:'ialleni;od  Marius  to  appoint  the  time  and 
p'ace  where  they  should  meet  and  decide  it  by 
arms,  to  whom  the  country  should  belong. 
&[arius  answered,  "That  the  Romans  never 
consulted  their  enemies  when  to  fight;  how- 
b  /er,  he  would  indulge  the  Cimbri  in  this  point." 
Accordingly  they  agreed  to  fight  the  third  day 
ai\er,  and  that  the  plain  of  Vercella:  should  be 
die  field  of  battle,  which  was  fit  for  the  Roman 
cavalry  to  act  in,  and  convenient  for  the  bar- 
barians to  display  their  numbers. 

Both  parties  kept  their  day,  and  drew  up 
tJieir  forces  over  against  each  other.  Catulus 
had  under  his  command  twenty  thousand  and 
tliree  hundred  men:  Marius  had  thirty-two 
tliousand.  The  latter  were  drawn  up  in  the 
two  wings,  and  Catulus  was  in  the  centre. 
Sylla,  who  was  present  in  the  battle,  gives  us 
tJiis  account;  and  it  is  reported,  that  Marius 
"nade  this  disposition,  in  hopes  of  breaking  the 
Cimbrian  battalions  with  the  wings  only,  and 
securing  to  himself  and  his  soldiers  the  honour 
of  the  victory,  before  Catulus  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  come  up  to  the  charge;  it  being 
usual,  in  a  large  front,  for  the  wings  to  advance 
before  the  main  body.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  defence  which  Catulus  made  of  his  own 
behaviour,  in  which  he  insisted  much  on  the 
malignant  designs  of  Marius  against  him. 

The  Cimbrian  infantry  marched  out  of  their 
trenches  without  noise,  and  formed  so  as  to 
have  their  flanks  equal  to  their  front;  each 
side  of  the  square  extending  to  thirty  furlongs. 
Their  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand, 
issued  forth  in  great  splendour.  Their  helmets 
represented  the  heads  and  open  jaws  of  strange 
and  frightful  wild  beasts:  on  these  were  fixed 
high  plumes,  which  made  the  men  appear  taller. 
Their  breast-plates  were  of  polished  iron,  and 
their  shields  were  white  and  glittering.  Each 
man  had  two-edged  darts  to  fight  with  at  a 
distance,  and  when  they  came  hand  to  hand, 
they  used  broad  and  heavy  swords.  In  this 
engagement  they  did  not  fall  directly  upon  the 
front  of  the  Romans,  but  wheeling  to  the  right, 
they  endeavoured  by  little  and  little  to  enclose 
the  enemy  between  them  and  their  infantry, 
who  were  posted  on  the  left.  The  Roman 
generals  perceived  their  artful  design,  but  were 
not  able  to  restrain  their  own  men.  One  hap- 
pened to  cry  out,  that  the  enemy  fled,  and  they 
all  set  off  upon  the  pursuit.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  barbarian  foot  came  on  like  a  vast  sea.  Ma- 
lius  having  purified,  lifted  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  vowed  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods;  and 
Catulus,  in  the  same  posture,  promised  to  con- 
secrate a  temple  to  the  fortune  of  that  day. 
As  Marius  sacrificed  on  this  occasion,  it  is  said, 
that  the  entrails  were  no  sooner  shewn  him, 
than  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "The 
victory  is  mine.  " 

However,  when  the  battle  was  joined,  an 
accident  happened,  which,  as  Sylla  writes,* 
appeared  to  be  intended  by  Heaven  to  humble 
Marius.  A  prodigious  dust,  it  seems,  arose, 
which  hid  both  aniiies.  Alarius  moving  first 
to  the  charge,  had  the  misfortune  to  miss  the 

*  It  is  a  misforlune,  that  Catullus's  History  of  his 
onsuUhip,  and  a  greater,  that  Sylla'*  commeatarici, 
arc  lost. 


enemy  ;  and  having  passed  by  their  army, 
wandered  about  with  his  troops  a  long  time  in 
the  field.  In  the  mean  time,  the  good  fortune 
of  Catulus  directed  the  enemy  to  him,  and  it 
was  his  legions  (in  which  Sylla  tells  us  he 
fought)  to  whose  lot  the  chief  conflict  fell. 
The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  sun  which 
shone  full  in  the  faces  of  the  Cimbri,  fought  for 
the  Romans.  Those  barbarians,  being  bred  in 
shady  and  frozen  countries,  could  bear  the 
severest  cold,  but  were  not  proof  against  heat. 
Their  bodies  soon  ran  down  with  sweat;  they 
drew  their  breath  with  difficulty,  and  werfc 
forced  to  hold  their  shields  to  shade  their  faces 
Indeed  this  battle  was  fought  not  long  after 
the  summer  solstice,  and  the  Romans  keep  a 
festival  for  it  on  the  third  day  of  the  calends  of 
August,  then  called  Sextilis.  The  dust  loo, 
which  hid  the  enemy,  helped  to  encourage  the 
Romans.  For  as  they  could  have  no  distinct 
view  of  the  vast  numbers  of  their  antagonists, 
they  ran  to  the  charge,  and  were  come  to  close 
engagement  before  the  sight  of  such  multitudes 
could  give  them  any  impressions  of  terror.  Be- 
sides, the  Romans  were  so  strengthened  by  la- 
bour and  exercise,  that  not  one  of  them  was 
observed  to  sweat  or  be  out  of  breath,  notwith- 
standing the  suffocating  heat  and  the  violence 
of  the  encounter.  So  Catulus  himself  is  said  to 
have  written,  in  commendation  of  his  soldiers. 

The  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  enemy's 
troops  were  cut  to  pieces  upon  the  spot;  those 
who  fought  in  the  front  fastened  themselves  to- 
gether, by  long  cords  run  through  their  belts,* 
to  prevent  their  ranks  from  being  broken.  The 
Romans  drove  back  the  fugitives  to  their  camp, 
where  they  found  the  most  shocking  spectacle. 
The  women  standing  in  mourning  by  tlieir 
carriages,  killed  those  that  fled;  some  their 
husbands,  some  their  brothers,  others  their 
fathers.  They  strangled  their  little  chUdren 
with  their  own  hands,  and  threw  them  under 
the  wheels  and  horses'  feet.  Last  of  all,  they 
killed  themselves.  They  tell  us  of  one  that 
was  seen  slung  from  the  top  of  a  wagon,  with 
a  child  hanging  at  each  heel  The  men,  for 
want  of  trees,  lied  themselves  by  the  neck, 
some  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen,  others  to  their 
legs,  and  then  pricked  them  on;  that  by  the 
starting  of  the  beasts  they  might  be  strangled 
or  torn  to  pieces.  But  though  they  were  so 
industrious  to  destroy  themselves,  above  sixty 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  killed 
were  said  to  have  been  twice  that  number. 

Marius's  soldiers  plundered  the  baggage;  but 
the  other  spoils,  with  the  ensigns  and  trumpets, 
they  tell  us,  were  brought  to  the  camp  of 
Catulus;  and  he  availed  himself  chiefly  of  this, 
as  a  proof  that  the  victory  belonged  to  him.  A 
hot  dispute,  it  seems,  arose  between  his  troop« 
and  those  of  IVIarius,  which  had  the  best  claim; 
and  the  ambassadors  from  Parma,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  were  chosen  arbitrators. 
Catulus's  soldiers  led  them  to  the  field  of  battle 
to  see  the  dead,  and  clearly  proved  that  they 
were  killed  by  their  javelins,  because  Catulus 
had  taken  care  to  have  the  shafts  inscribed 
with  his  name.  iVevertheless,  the  whole 
honour  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  Marius,  on 

*  This  was  an  absurd  contrivance  to  keep  theif 
ranks.  But  they  intended  also  to  have  bound  their 
prisoners  with  the  cords  aAer  the  battle. 
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account  of  his  former  victory,  and  his  present 
authority.  Nay,  such  was  the  applause  of  the 
populace,  that  they  called  him  the  third  found- 
er  ofRome,  as  having  rescued  her  from  a  danger 
not  less  dreadful  than  that  from  the  Gauls.  In 
their  rejoicings  at  home  with  their  wives  and 
children,  at  supper  they  offered  libations  to 
Marius  along  with  the  gods,  and  would  have 
given  him  alone  the  honour  of  both  triumphs. 
He  declined  this  indeed,  and  triumphed  with 
Catulus,  being  desirous  to  shew  his  moderation 
after  such  extraordinary  instances  of  success. 
Or,  perhaps,  he  was  afraid  of  some  opposition 
from  Catulus's  soldiers,  who  might  not  have 
suffered  him  to  triumph,  if  he  had  deprived 
their  general  of  his  share  of  the  honour. 

In  this  manner  his  fifth  consulate  was  passed. 
And  now  he  aspired  to  a  sixth,  with  more  ar- 
dour than  any  man  had  ever  shewn  for  h 
first.  He  courted  the  people,  and  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  meanest  of  them 
by  such  servile  condescensions,  as  were  not 
only  unsuitable  to  his  dignity,  but  even  contrary 
to  his  disposition;  assuming  an  air  of  gentle- 
ness and  complaisance,  for  which  nature  never 
meant  him.  It  is  said,  that  in  civil  affairs  and 
the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  populace, 
his  ambition  had  given  him  an  uncommon 
timidity.  That  intrepid  firmness  which  he  dis- 
covered in  battle  foresook  him  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people,  and  the  least  breath  of  praise  or 
dislike  disconcerted  him  in  his  address.  Yet 
we  are  told,  that  when  he  had  granted  the 
freedom  of  the  city  to  a  thousand  Camerians, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  be- 
naviour  in  the  wars,  and  his  proceeding  was 
found  fault  with  as  contrary  to  law,  he  said, 
"  The  law  spoke  too  softly  to  be  heard  amidst 
the  din  of  arms."  However,  the  noise  that  he 
dreaded,  and  that  robbed  him  of  his  presence 
of  mind,  was  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In 
war  he  easily  obtained  the  highest  rank,  be- 
cause they  could  not  do  without  him;  but  in 
the  administration  he  was  sometimes  in  danger 
of  losing  the  honours  he  solicited.  In  these 
cases  he  had  recourse  to  the  partiality  of  the 
multitude;  and  had  no  scruple  of  making  his 
honesty  subservient  to  his  ambition. 

By  these  means  he  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  all  the  patricians.  But  he  was  most  afraid 
of  Metellus,  whom  he  had  treated  with  ingrati- 
tude. Besides,  Metellus  was  a  man  who, 
from  a'  spirit  of  true  virtue,  was  naturally  an 
enemy  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
populace  by  evil  arts,  and  directed  all  their 
measures  to  please  them.  Marius,  therefore, 
was  very  desirous  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 
For  this  purpose  he  associated  with  Glaucias 
and  Saturninus,  two  of  the  most  daring  and 
turbulent  men  in  Rome,  who  had  the  indigent 
and  seditious  part  of  the  people  at  their  com- 
mand. By  their  assistance  he  got  several  laws 
enacted;  and  having  planted  many  of  his  sol- 
diers in  the  assemblies,  his  faction  prevailed, 
and  Metellus  was  overborne. 

Rutilius,*  in  other  respects  a  man  of  credit 

*  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  was  Consul  the  year  before  the 
»econd  coiisuUliip  of  Marius.  He  wrote  his  own  life 
Jo  Latin,  and  a  Unman  liistury  in  Grfek.  Cicero  men- 
tions him,  on  several  occasions,  as  a  man  of  honour 
and  probity.  He  was  exiled  six  or  seven  years  after 
the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius.  Sylia  would  have  re- 
tailed him,  but  he  refused  to  return. 


and  veracity,  but  particularly  prejudiced  against 
Marius,  tells  us  he  obtained  his  sixth  consulate 
by  large  sums  which  he  distributed  among  the 
tribes,  and  having  thrown  out  Metellus  by  dint 
of  money,  prevailed  with  them  to  elect  Valerius 
Flaccus,  rather  his  servant  than  his  colleague. 
The  people  had  never  before  bestowed  so 
many  consulates  on  any  one  man,  e.\cept  Va- 
lerius Corvinus.*  And  there  was  this  great 
difference,  that  between  the  first  and  sixth  con- 
sulate of  Corvinus  there  was  an  interval  of 
forty-five  years;  whereas  Marius,  after  his 
first,  was  carried  through  five  more  without  in- 
terruption, by  one  tide  of  fortune. 

In  the  last  of  these  he  exposed  himself  to 
much  hatred,  by  abetting  Saturninus  in  all  his 
crimes;  particularly  in  his  murder  of  Nonius, 
whom  he  slew  because  he  was  his  competitor 
»-Hbr  the  tribuneship.  Saturninus,  being  appoint- 
ed tribune  of  the  people,  proposed  an  Agrarian 
law,  in  which  there  was  a  clause  expressly  pro- 
viding, "That  the  senate  should  come  and  swear 
in  full  assembly,  to  confirm  whatever  the  people 
should  decree,  and  not  oppose  them  in  any 
thing."  Marius  in  the  senate  pretended  to  de- 
clare against  this  clause,  asserting  that,  "  He 
would  never  take  such  an  oath,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved no  wise  man  would.  For,  supposing 
the  law  not  a  bad  one,  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  senate  to  be  compelled  to  give  sanction 
to  a  thing,  which  they  should  be  brought  to 
only  by  choice  or  persuasion." 

These,  however,  were  not  his  real  sentiments} 
but  he  was  laying  for  Metellus  an  unavoidable 
snare.  As  to  himself,  he  reckoned  that  a  great 
part  of  virtue  and  prudence  consisted  in  dis- 
simulation, therefore  he  made  but  small  account 
of  his  declaration  in  the  senate.  At  the  same 
time,  knowing  Metellus  to  be  a  man  of  immove- 
able firmness,  who,  with  Pindar,  esteemed 
Truth  the  spring  of  heroic  virtue,  he  hoped, 
by  refusing  the  oath  himself,  to  draw  him  in  to 
refuse  it  too;  which  Ti-ould  infallibly  expose  him 
to  the  implacable  resentment  of  the  people. 
Tte  event  answered  his  expectation.  Upoii 
Metellus's  declaring  thai  he  would  not  take  the 
oath,  the  senate  was  dismissed.  A  few  days 
after,  Saturninus  summoned  the  fathers  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Jorum,  and  swear  to  that  article, 
and  Marius  made  his  appearance  among  the 
rest.  A  profound  silence  ensued,  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him,  when  bidding  adieu  to  the 
fine  things  he  had  said  in  the  senate,  he  told  the 
audience,  "  That  he  was  not  so  opinionated  as 
to  pretend  absolutely  to  prejudge  a  matter  of 
such  importance,  and  therefore  he  would  take 
the  oath,  and  keep  the  law  too,  provided  it  was 
a  law."  This  proviso  he  added,  merely  to  give 
a  colour  to  his  impudence,  and  was  sworn  im- 
mediately.! 

*  Valerius  Corvinus  was  elected  consul,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
four  hundred  and  six  ;  and  he  was  appointed  Consul 
the  sixth  time  in  the  year  of  Rome  four  hundred  and 
filty-two. 

t  Thus  Marius  made  the  first  step  towards  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  which  happened  not  long 
after.  If  the  senate  were  to  swear  to  confirm  what- 
ever the  people  should  decree,  whether  good  or  bad, 
they  ceased  to  have  a  weight  in  the  scale,  and  the  goT- 
ernment  became  a  democracy.  And  as  the  people  grew 
so  corrupt  as  to  take  the  highest  jiricc  that  was  oflcred 
them,  absolute  power  must  be  advanced  with  hasty 
strides.  Indeed,  a  nation  which  has  no  principle  o( 
public  virtue  left,  is  not  fit  tc  be  governed  by  any  othtr 
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The  people  channed  with  his  compliance, 
expressed  their  sense  of  it  in  loud  acclaina- 
tioni  i  while  the  patricians  were  abashed,  and 
held  his  double-dealing  in  the  highest  detesta- 
tion. Intimidated  by  the  people,  they  took 
the  oath,  however,  in  their  order,  till  it  came 
to  Metcllus.  But  Metellus,  though  his  friends 
exhorted  and  entreated  him  to  be  conformable, 
and  not  expose  himself  to  those  dreadful  penal- 
ties which  Satuminius  had  provided  for  such  as 
refused,  shrunk  not  from  the  dignity  of  his  reso- 
lution, nor  took  the  oath.  That  great  man 
abode  by  his  principles  5  he  was  ready  to  suffer 
the  greatest  calamities,  rather  than  do  a  dis- 
honourable thing;  and  as  he  quitted  ihe  Jorum, 
he  said  to  those  about  him,  "  To  do  an  ill  action 
is  base;  to  do  a  good  one,  which  involves  you 
in  no  danger,  is  nothing  more  than  common: 
but  it  is  the  property.of  a  good  man,  to  do  great 
and  good  things,  though  he  risks  every  thing 
by  it." 

Saturninus  then  caused  a  decree  to  be  made, 
that  the  consuls  should  declare  Metellus  a  per- 
son interdicted  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  whom 
no  man  should  admit  into  his  house.  And  the 
meanest  of  tlje  people,  adhering  to  that  party, 
were  ready  even  to  assassinate  him.  The  no- 
bility now  artxious  for  Metellus,  ranged  them- 
selves on  hia  side;  but  he  would  suffer  no  se- 
dition on  his  account.  Instead  of  that,  he 
adopted  a  wise  measure,  which  was  to  leave 
the  city.  "  For,"  said  he  "  cither  matters  will 
lake  a  better^  turn,  and  the  people  repent  and 
recal  me;  oij  if  they  remain  the  same,  it  will 
be  best  to  be/ at  a  distance  from  Rome:"  what 
regard  and  \frhat  honours  were  paid  Metellus 
during  his  banishment,  and  how  he  lived  at 
Rhodes  in  tile  study  of  philosophy,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  mention  in  his  life. 

Marius  wds  so  highly  obliged  to  Saturninus 
for  this  last  piece  of  service,  that  he  was  forced 
to  connive  at  him,  though  he  now  ran  out 
into  every  act  of  insolence  and  outrage.  He 
did  not  consider  that  he  was  giving  the  reins  to 
a  destroying  fur)',  wiio  was  making  his  way  in 
blood  to  absolute  power  and  the  subversion  of 
the  state.  All  this  while  Marius  was  desirous 
to  keep  fair  with  the  nobility,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  the  good  graces  of  the  people; 
and  this  led  nim  to  act  a  part,  than  which  noth- 
ing can  be  conceived  more  ungenerous  and  de- 
ceitful. One  night  some  of  the  first  men  in  the 
state  came  to  his  house,  and  pressed  him  to 
declare  against  Saturninus:  but  at  that  very 
time  he  let  in  Saturninus  at  another  door  un- 
known to  them.  Then  pretending  a  disorder 
in  his  bowels,  he  went  from  one  party  to  the 
other:  and  this  trick  he  played  several  times 
over,  still  exasperating  both  against  each  other. 
At  last  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order  rose 
in  a  body,  and  expressed  their  indignation  in 
such  strong  terms,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send 
a  party  of  soldiers  into  thejbnun,  to  suppress 
the  sedition.  Saturninus,  Glaucias,  and  the 
rest  of  the  cabal,  fled  into  the  Capitol.  There 
they  were  besieged,  and  at  last  forced  to  yield 
for  want  of  water,  the  pipes  being  cut  off. 
When  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  they  call- 
ed for  Marius,  and  surrendered  themselves  to 
him  upon  the  public  faith.  He  tried  every  art 
to  save  them,  but  nothing  would  avail;  they 
|ko  sooner  came  down  into  thejbrum,  thau  they 
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were  all  put  to  the  sword.*  He  was  now  be- 
come equally  odious  both  to  the  nobility  and 
the  commons,  so  that  when  the  time  for  the 
election  of  Censors  came  on,  contrary  to  e» 
pectation,  he  declined  offering  himself  and  per- 
mitted others  of  less  note  to  be  chosen.  But 
though  it  was  his  fear  of  a  repulse  that  made 
him  sit  still,  he  gave  it  another  colour;  pretend- 
ing he  did  not  choose  to  make  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  people,  by  a  severe  inspection  into 
theirlives  and  juanimrs^ 


n  edict  was  now  proposed  for  the  recal  of 
Metellus.  Marius  opposed  it  with  all  his  pow- 
er; but  finding  his  endeavours  fruitless,  he 
gave  up  the  point,  and  the  people  passed  the 
bill  with  pleasure.  Unable  to  bear  the  sight 
of  Metellus,  he  contrived  to  take  a  voyage  to 
Cappadocia  and  Galatia,  under  pretence  of  of- 
fering some  sacrifices  which  he  had  vowed  to 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  But  he  had  another 
reason  which  was  not  known  to  tne  people. 
Incapable  of  making  any  figure  in  peace,  and 
unversed  in  political  knowledge,  he  saw  that 
all  his  greatness  arose  from  war,  and  that  in  a 
state  of  inaction  its  lustre  began  to  fade.  He, 
therefore,  studied  to  raise  new  commotions.  If 
he  could  but  stir  up  the  Asiatic  kings,  and 
particularly  Mithridates,  who  seemed  most  in- 
clined to  quarrel,  he  hoped  soon  to  be  appointed 
general  against  him,  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  fill  the  city  with  new  triumphs,  as  well  as  to 
enrich  his  own  house  with  the  spoils  of  Pontua 
and  the  wealth  of  its  monarch.  For  this  rea- 
son, though  Mithridates  treated  him  in  the  po- 
litest and  most  respectful  manner,  he  was  not 
in  the  least  mollified,  but  addressed  him  in  the 
following  terms  — "Mithridates,  your  buisnesa 
is,  either  to  render  yourself  more  powerful  than 
the  Romans,  or  to  submit  quietly  to  their  com  • 
mands."  The  king  was  quite  amazed.  He  had 
often  heard  of  the  liberty  of  speech  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Romans,  but  that  was  the 
first  time  he  experienced  it. 

At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  built  a  house  near 
the  Jorum;  either  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wanted  to  wait  on  him,  which  was  the 
reason  he  assigned;  or  because  he  hoped  to 
have  a  greater  concourse  of  people  at  his  gates 
In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  He  hat' 
not  those  graces  of  conversation,  that  engaging 
address,  which  others  were  masters  of;  and 
therefore,  like  a  mere  implement  of  war,  he 
was  neglected  in  time  of  peace.  He  was  not 
so  much  concerned  at  the  preference  given  to, 
others,  but  that  which  .Sylla  had  gained,  afflicts 
ed  him  exceedingly;  because  he  was  rising  by 
means  of  the  envy  which  the  patricians  bore 
him,  and  his  first  step  to  the  administration 
was,  a  quarrel  with  him.  But  when  Bocchus, 
king  of  Numidia,  now  declared  an  ally  of  the 
Roiimns,  erected  in  the  Capitol  some  figures 
of  Victory  adorned  with  trophies,  and  placed 
by  them  a  set  of  golden  statues,  which  repre- 
sented him  delivering  Jugurtha  into  the  hands 
of  Sylla,  Marius  was  almost  distracted.  He 
considered  this  as  an  act  by  which  Sylla  want- 
ed to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  his  achievements, 
and  prepared  to  demolish  these  monuments  by 
force.  Sylla,  on  his  part  as  strenuously  oppo 
sed  him. 

*  Tilt  people  devatched  their  irilh  clubs  »nd  ston*% 
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This  sedition  was  just  upon  the  point  of 
flaming  out,  when  the  tear  of  the  allies  inter- 
Tened,*  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  most  war- 
like and  most  populous  nations  of  Italy  con- 
spired against  Rome,  and  were  not  fur  from 
subverting  the  empire.  Their  strength  con- 
sisted not  only  in  the  weapons  and  valour  of 
their  soldiers,  but  in  the  courage  and  capacity 
of  their  generals,  v/ho  were  not  inferior  to  those 
of. Rome. 

This  war,  so  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
battles  and  the  variety  of  fortune  that  attended 
/  it,  added  as  much  to  the  reputation  of  Sylla,  as 
'   it  diminished  that  of  Marius.     The  latter  now 
seemed  slow  in  his  attacks,  as  well  as  dilatory 
in  his  resolutions:   whether  it  were,  that  age 
had  quenched  his  martial  heat  and  vigour  (for 
he  was  now  above  sixty-five  years  old)  or  that, 
as  he  himself  said,  his  nerves  being  weak,  and 
his  body  unwieldy,  he  underwent  the  fatigues 
of  war,  which  were  in  fact  above  his  strength, 
merely  upon  a  point  of  honour.     However,  he 
beat  the  enemy  in  a  great  battle,  wherein  he 
killed  at  least  six  thousand  of  them,  and  through 
the  whole  he  took  care  to  give  them  no  advan- 
tage over  him.    Nay,  he  suffered  their  to  draw 
a  line  about  him,  to  ridicule,  and  challenge  him 
to  the  combat,  without  being  in  the  least  con- 
cerned at  it.    It  was  reported,  that  when  Pom- 
pedius  Silo,  an  officer  of  the  greatest  eminence 
and  authority  among  the  allies,  said  to  him, 
"  If  you  are   a  great   general,  Marius,  come 
down  and  fight  us:"  he  answered,    "If  you  are 
^  great  general,  Silo,  make  me  come  down  and 
t   fight."      Another  time,  when  the  enemy  gave 
I    the  Romans  a  good  opportunity  of  attacking 
I  them,  and  they  were  afraid  to  embrace  it;  after 
I  both  parties  were  retired,  he  called  his  soldiers 
together,  and  made  this  short  speech  to  them 
— "  I  know  not  which  to  call  the  greatest  cow- 
ards, the  enemy  or  you;  for  neither  dare  they 
face  your  backs,  nor  you  theirs."    At  last,  pre- 
tending to  be  incapacitated  for  the  service,  by 
his  infirmities,  he  laid  down  the  command. 
/  "Yet  when   the  war  with  the   confederates 
/  drew  to  an  end,  and  several  applications  were 
made,   through   the  popular   orators,  for   the 
command  against  Mithridates,  the  tribune  Sul- 
pitius,  a  bold  and  daring  man,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  brought  forth  Marius,  and  nomi- 
nated him  Proconsul  and  general  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war.      The  people,  upon  this,  were  di- 
vided, some  accepting  Marius,   while  others 
called  for    Sylla,  and  bade  Marius  go  to  the 
warm  baths   of  Baiae  for  cure,  since,  by  his 
own  confession,  he  was  quite  worn  out  with 
age  and  defluxions.      It  seems,  Marius  had  a 
I    line  villa  at  Misenum,  more  luxuriously  and 
\   effeminately   furnished    than    became    a   man 
\  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  so  many  armies, 
1  and  had  directed  so  many  campaigns.     Corne- 
I  lia  is  said  to  have  bought  this  house  for  sev- 
j  enty-five  thousand  drachmas;  yet  no  long  time 
after,  Lucius  Lucullus  gave  for  it  five    hun- 
dred thousand  two  hundred:  to  such  a  height 
did  expense  and  luxury  rise  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years. 

Marius,  however,  affecting  to  shake  off  the 
•  This  was  also  called  the  Marsian  war.     It  broke 
out  in  the  six  hundred  and  sixty  iccoud  year  of  Rome 
Vide  Flor.  1.  iu.  c.  18. 


infirmities  of  age,  went  every  day  into  the  Cant' 
pus  JUartius;  where  he  took  the  most  robust 
exercises  along  with  the  young  men,  and  shew 
ed  himself  nimble  in  his  arms,  and  active  on 
horseback,  though  his  years  had  now  made 
him  heavy  and  corpulent.  Some  were  pleased 
with  these  things,  and  went  to  see  the  spirit  he 
exerted  in  the  exercises.  But  the  more  sensi- 
ble sort  of  people,  when  they  beheld  it,  could 
not  help  pitying  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  a 
man,  who,  though  raised  from  poverty  to  opu- 
lence, and  from  the  meanest  condition  to  great- 
ness, knew  not  how  to  set  bounds  to  his  good 
fortune.  It  shocked  them  to  think,  that  this 
man,  instead  of  being  happy  in  the  admiration 
he  had  gained,  and  enjoying  his  present  pos- 
sessions in  peace,  as  if  he  were  in  want  of  all 
things,  was  going,  at  so  great  an  age,  and  after 
so  many  honours  and  triumphs,  to  Cappadocia 
and  the  Euxine  sea,  to  fight,  with  Archelaus  and 
Neoptolemus,  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates. 
As  for  the  reason  that  Marius  assigned  for  this 
step,  namely,  that  he  wanted  himself  to  train 
up  his  son  to  war,  it  was  perfectly  trifling. 

The  commonwealth  had  been  sickly  for 
some  time,  and  now  her  disorder  came  to  a 
crisis.  Marius  had  found  a  fit  instrument  for 
her  ruin  in  the  audacity  of  Sulpitius;  a  man 
who  in  other  respects  admired  and  imitated 
Saturninius,  but  considered  him  as  too  timid 
and  dilatory  in  his  proceedings.  Determined 
to  commit  no  such  error,  he  got  six  hundred 
men  of  the  equestrian  order  about  him,  a?  his 
guard,  whom  he  called  his  ^Anti-senate. 

One  day  while  the  Consuls  were  holding  an 
assembly  of  the  people,*  Sulpitius  came  upon 
them  with  his  assassins.  The  Consuls  imme- 
diately fled,  but  he  siezed  the  son  of  one  of 
them,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Sylla  (the 
other  Consul)  was  pursued,  but  escaped  into 
the  house  of  Marius,  which  nobody  thought  of; 
and  when  the  pursuers  were  gone  by,  it  is  said 
that  Marius  himself  let  him  out  at  a  back  gate, 
from  whence  he  got  safe  to  the  camp.  But 
Sylla,  in  his  Commentaries,  denies  that  he  fled 
to  the  house  of  Marius.  He  writes,  that  he 
was  taken  thither  to  debate  about  certain 
edicts,  which  they  wanted  him  to  pass  against 
his  will;  that  he  was  surrounded  with  drawn 
swords,  and  carried  forcibly  to  that  house:  and 
that  at  last  he  was  removed  from  thence  to  the 
Jorum.,  where  he  was  compelled  to  revoke  the 
order  of  vocation,!  which  had  been  issued  by 
him  and  his  colleague. 

Sulpitius,  now  carrying  all  before  him,  de- 
creed the  command  of  the  army  to  Marius; 
and  Marius,  preparing  for  his  march,  sent  two 
tribunes  to  Sylla,  with  orders  that  he  should 
deliver  up  the  army  to  them.  But  Sylla,  in- 
stead of  resigning  his  charge,  animated  his 
troops  to  revenge,  and  led  them,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse, 
directly  against  Rome.  As  for  the  tribunes 
whom  Marius  had  sent  to  demand  the  army  ot 
Sylla,  they  fell  upon  them,  and  cut  them  in 

*  Sylla  and  Pompeius  Rufus  were  Consuls.  It  wim 
the  son  of  the  latter  that  was  slain. 

t  If  that  order  had  not  been  revoked,  no  public  bus» 
ness  could  have  been  done  ;  consequently,  Alarii;s  could 
not  have  been  appointed  o  the  command  against  Mith- 
ridates. 
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ibe  anny  at  Samos  too,  he  quitted  it,  and  with- 
drew to  Chersonesus.  This  battle,  though  not 
considerable  in  itself,  was  made  so  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Aicibiades. 

Lysander  now  invited  to  Ephesus  the  boldest 
and  most  enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia,  and  sowed  among  them  the 
seeds  of  those  aristocratical  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  afterwards  took  place.  He  en- 
couraged them  to  enter  into  associations,  and 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  politics,  upon  promise 
that  when  Athens  was  once  subdued,  the  popu- 
lar government  in  their  cities  too  should  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  administration  vested  in  them. 
His  actions  gave  them  a  confidence  in  his  pro- 
mise. For  those  who  were  already  attached 
to  him  by  friendship  or  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
he  advanced  to  the  highest  honours  and  em- 
ployments; not  scrupling  to  join  with  them  in 
any  act  of  fraud  or  oppression,  to  satisfy  their 
avarice  and  ambition.  So  that  every  one  en- 
deavoured to  ingratiate  himself  with  Lysander; 
to  him  they  paid  their  court;  they  fixed  their 
hearts  upon  him;  persuaded  that  nothing  was 
too  great  for  them  to  e.'spect,  while  he  had  the 
management  of  aiiairs.  Hence  it  was,  that 
from  the  first  they  looked  with  an  ill  eye  on 
Callicratidas,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  tleet:  and  though  they  afterwards 
found  him  the  best  and  most  upright  of  men, 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  which 
they  thought  had  too  much  of  the  Doric*  plain- 
ness and  sincerity.  It  is  true,  they  admired 
the  virtue  of  Callicratidas,  as  they  would  the 
beauty  of  some  hero's  statue;  but  they  wanted 
Ihe  countenance,  the  indulgence,  and  support 
they  had  experienced  in  Lysander,  insomuch 
that  when  he  left  them,  they  were  quite  de- 
jected, and  melted  into  tears. 

Indeed  he  took  every  method  he  could  think 
of  to  strengthen  their  aversion  to  Callicratidas. 
He  even  sent  back  to  Sardis  the  remainder  of 
the  money  which  Cyrus  had  given  him  for  the 
supply  of  the  fleet,  and  bade  his  successor  go 
and  ask  for  it,  as  he  had  done,  or  contrive 
some  other  means  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
forces.  And  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
sailing,  he  made  this  declaration,  "  I  deliver 
to  you  a  fleet  that  is  mistress  of  the  seas." 
Callicratidas,  willing  to  shew  the  insolence  and 
vanity  of  his  boast,  said,  "  Why  do  not  you 
then  take  Samos  on  the  left,  and  sail  round  to 
Miletus,  and  deliver  the  fleet  to  me  there.''  for 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  passing  by  our  enemies 
in  that  island  if  we  are  masters  of  the  seas." 
Lysander  made  only  this  superficial  answer, 
*'You  have  the  command  of  the  ships,  and 
not  Ij"  and  immediately  set  sail  for  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Calhcratidas  was  left  in  great  difliculties. 
For  he  had  not  brought  money  from  home  with 
him,  nor  did  he  choose  to  raise  contributions 
from  the  cities,  which  were  already  distressed. 
The  only  way  left,  therefore,  was  to  go,  as  Ly- 
sander had  done,  and  beg  it  of  the  king's  lieu 
tenants.  And  no  one  was  more  unfit  for  such 
an  office,  than  a  man  of  his  free  and  great 
spirit,  who  thought  any  loss  that  Grecians 
might  sustain  from  Grecians,  preferable  to  an 

*  Dacier  refers  this  to  the  Dorian  music.  But  the 
Doric  mauners  had  a  simplicity  iu  them,  as  well  as  the 
muiic. 


abject  attendance  at  the  doors  of  barbarians, 
who  had  indeed  a  great  deal  of  gold,  but  noth- 
ing else  to  boast  of.  Necessity,  however, 
forced  him  into  Lydia;  where  he  went  directly 
to  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  and  bade  the  porters 
tell  him,  that  Callicratidas,  the  Spartan  admi- 
ral, desired  to  speak  to  him.  "  Stranger," 
said  one  of  the  fellows,  "  Cyrus  is  not  at  leisure; 
he  is  drinking."  "  'TIS  very  well,"  said  Calli- 
cratidas, with  great  simplicity,  "  I  will  wait 
here  till  he  has  done."  But  when  he  found 
that  these  people  considered  him  as  a  rustic, 
and  only  laughed  at  him,  he  went  away.  He 
came  a  second  time,  and  could  not  gain  admit- 
tance. And  now  he  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
but  returned  to  Ephesus,  venting  execrations 
against  those  who  first  cringed  to  the  barba- 
rians, and  taught  them  to  be  insolent  on  ac- 
count of  their  wealth.  At  the  same  time  ho 
protested,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  got  back  to 
Sparta,  he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  Grecians  among  themselves,  and 
to  make  them  formidable  to  the  barbarians,  in- 
stead of  their  poorly  petitioning  those  people 
for  assistance  against  each  other.  But  this 
Callicratidas,  who  had  sentiments  so  worthy 
of  a  Spartan,  and  who,  in  point  of  justice,  mag- 
nanimity, and  valour,  was  equal  to  the  best  of 
the  Greeks,  fell  soon  after  in  a  sea  fight  at 
ArginusJE,  where  he  lost  the  day. 

Affairs  being  now  in  a  declining  condition, 
the  confederates  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to 
desire  that  the  command  of  the  navy  might  be 
restored  to  Lysander,  promising  to  support  the 
cause  with  much  greater  vigour,  if  he  had  the 
direction  of  it.  Cyrus,  too,  made  the  same  re- 
quisition. But  as  the  law  forbade  the  same 
person  to  be  chosen  admiral  twice,  and  yet  the 
Lacedemonians  were  willing  to  oblige  their 
allies,  they  vested  a  nominal  command  in  one 
Aracus,  while  Lysander,  who  was  caMed  lieu- 
tenant, had  the  power.  His  arrival  was  very 
agreeable  to  those  who  had,  or  wanted  to  have, 
the  chief  authority  in  the  Asiatic  cities:  for  he 
had  long  given  them  hopes,  that  the  democracy 
would  be  abolished,  and  the  government  de- 
volve entirely  upon  them. 

As  for  those  who  loved  an  open  and  gener- 
ous proceeding,  when  they  compared  Lysander 
and  Call'cratidas,  the  former  appeared  only  a 
man  of  craft  and  subtlety,  who  directed  his 
operations  by  a  set  of  artful  expedients,  and 
measured  the  value  of  justice  by  the  advantage 
it  brought:  who,  in  short,  thought  interest  the 
thing  of  superior  excellence,  and  that  nature 
had  made  no  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  but  either  was  recommended  by  its 
use.  When  he  was  told,  it  did  not  become 
the  descendants  of  Hercules  to  adopt  such  art 
ful  expedients,  he  turned  it  off  with  a  jest,  and 
said,  "Where  the  lion's  skin  falls  short,  it 
must  be  eked  out  with  the  fox's." 

There  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
subtlety  in  his  behaviour  at  Miletus.  His 
friends  and  others  with  whom  he  had  con- 
nexions there,  who  had  promised  to  ahplish 
the  popular  government,  and  to  drive  out  all 
that  favoured  it,  had  changed  their  minds,  and 
reconciled  themselves  to  their  adversaries.  Ii« 
public  he  pretended  to  rejoice  at  the  event,  and 
to  cement  the  union;  but  in  private  he  loaded 
them  with  reproaches,  and  excited  them  to 
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attack  tne  commons.  However,  when  he  knew 
the  tumult  was  begun,  he  entered  the  city  in 
haste,  and  running  up  to  the  leaders  of  the  se- 
dition, gave  them  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
threatened  to  punish  them  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  he  desired  the 
people  to  be  perfectly  easy,  and  to  fear  no 
farther  disturbance  while  he  was  there.  In  all 
which  he  acted  only  like  an  artful  dissembler, 
to  hinder  the  heads  of  the  plebeian  party  from 
quitting  the  city,  and  to  make  sure  of  their 
being  put  to  the  sword  there.  Accordingly 
there  was  not  a  man  that  trusted  to  his  honour, 
who  did  not  lose  his  life. 

There  is  a  saying,  too,  of  Lysander's,  re- 
corded by  Androclides,  which  shews  the  little 
regard  he  had  for  oaths :  "  Children,"  he  said, 
*'  were  to  be  cheated  with  cockalls,  and  men 
with  oaths."  In  this  he  followed  the  example 
of  Polycrates  of  Samos;  though  it  ill  became  a 
general  of  an  army  to  imitate  a  tyrant,  and 
was  unworthy  of  a  Lacedsemonian  to  hold  the 
gods  in  a  more  contemptible  light  than  even  his 
enemies.  For  he  who  overreaches  by  a  false 
oath,  declares  that  he  fears  his  enemy,  but 
despises  his  God. 

Cyrus,  having  sent  for  Lysander  to  Sardis, 
presented  him  with  great  sums,  and  promised 
more.  Nay,  to  shew  how  high  he  was  in  his 
favour,  he  went  so  far  as  to  assure  him,  that, 
if  his  father  would  give  him  nothing,  he  would 
supply  him  out  of  his  own  fortune;  and  if  every 
thing  else  failed,  he  would  melt  down  the  very 
throne  on  which  he  sat  when  he  administered 
justice,  and  which  was  all  of  massy  gold  and 
silver.  And  when  he  went  to  attend  his  father 
in  Media,  he  assigned  him  the  tribute  of  the 
towns,  and  put  the  care  of  his  whole  province 
in  his  hands.  At  parting  he  embraced,  and 
entreated  him  not  to  engage  the  Athenians  at 
sea  before  his  return,  because  he  intended  to 
bring  with  him  a  great  fleet  out  of  Phoenicia 
and  Cilicia. 

After  the  departure  of  the  prince,  Lysander 
did  not  choose  to  fight  the  enemy,  who  were 
not  inferior  to  him  in  force,  nor  yet  to  lie  idle 
with  such  a  number  of  ships,  and  therefore  he 
cruised  about  and  reduced  some  islands,  ^gina 
and  Salamis  he  pillaged;  and  from  thence  sail- 
ed to  Attica,  where  he  waited  on  Agis,  who 
was  come  down  from  Decclea  to  the  coast,  to 
shew  his  land  forces  what  a  powerful  navy 
there  was,  which  gave  them  the  command  of 
the  seas  in  a  manner  they  could  not  have  ex- 
pected. Lysander,  however,  seeing  the  Athe- 
nians in  chase  of  him,  steered  another  way 
back  through  the  islands  to  Asia.  As  he 
found  the  Hellespont  unguarded,  he  attacked 
I^ampsacus  by  sea,  while  Thorax  made  an  as- 
sault upon  it  by  land;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  city  was  taken,  and  the  plunder  given  to 
the  troops.  In  the  mean  time  the  Athenian 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
ships,  had  advanced  to  Eleus,  a  city  m  the 
Chersonesus.  There  getting  intelligence  that 
Lampsacus  was  lost,  they  sailed  immediately 
to  Sestos;  where  they  took  in  provisions,  and 
ihen  proceeded  to  ^gos  Potamos.  They  were 
How  just  opposite  the  enemy,  who  still  lay  at 
anchor  near  Lampsacus.  The  Athenians  were 
linder  the  command  of  several  officers,  among 
whom  Philocles  was  one;  the  same  who  per- 


suaded the  people  to  make  a  decree  that  the 
prisoners  of  war  should  have  their  right  thumb 
cut  off,  that  they  might  be  disabled  from  hand- 
ling a  pike,  but  still  be  serviceable  at  the  oars. 

For  the  present  they  all  went  to  rest,  in 
hopes  of  coming  to  an  action  next  day.  But 
Lysander  had  another  design.  He  command- 
ed the  seamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board,  as 
if  he  intended  to  fight  at  break  of  day.  These 
were  to  wait  in  silence  for  orders,  the  land 
forces  were  to  form  on  the  shore,  and  watch  the 
signal.  At  sunrise  the  Athenians  drew  up  in 
a  hne  directly  before  the  Lacedsmonians,  and 
gave  the  challenge.  Lysander,  though  he  had 
manned  his  ships  over  night,  and  stood  facing 
the  enemy,  did  not  accept  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  sent  orders  by  his  pinnaces  to  those 
ships  that  were  in  the  van,  not  to  stir,  but  to 
keep  the  line  without  making  the  least  motion. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  Athenians  retired, 
he  would  not  suffer  one  man  to  land,  till  two 
or  three  galleys  which  he  had  sent  to  look  out, 
returned  with  an  account  that  the  enemy  were 
disembarked.  Next  morning  they  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  same  manner,  and  the  like  was 
practised  a  day  or  two  longer.  This  made  the 
Athenians  very  confident;  they  considered  their 
adversaries  as  a  dastardly  set  of  men,  who  durst 
not  quit  their  station. 

Meanwhile,  Alcibiades,  who  lived  in  a  cas- 
tle of  his  own  in  the  Chersonesus,  rode  to  the 
Athenian  camp,  and  represented  to  the  gene 
rals  two  material  errors  they  had  commmiited 
The  first  was,  that  they  had  stationed  theii 
ships  near  a  dangerous  and  naked  shore:  the 
other,  that  they  were  so  far  from  Sestos,  from 
whence  they  were  forced  to  fetch  all  their  pro- 
visions. He  told  them,  it  was  their  business 
to  sail  to  the  port  of  Sestos,  without  loss  of 
time;  where  they  would  be  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy,  who  were  watching 
their  opportunity  with  an  army  commanded  by 
one  man,  and  so  well  disciplined,  that  they 
would  execute  his  orders  upon  the  least  signal. 
These  were  the  lessons  he  gave  them,  but 
they  did  not  regard  him.  Nay,  Tydeus  said, 
with  an  air  of  contempt,  "  You  are  not  general 
now,  but  we."  Alcibiades  even  suspected  some 
treachery,  and  therefore  withdrew. 

On  the  fifth  day,  when  the  Athenians  had 
ofiered  battle,  they  returned,  as  usual,  in  a 
careless  and  disdainful  manner.  Upon  this, 
Lysander  detached  some  galleys  to  observe 
them ;  and  ordered  the  officers,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  Athenians  landed,  to  sail  back  as  fast 
as  possible;  and  when  they  were  come  half 
way,  to  lift  up  a  brazen  shield  at  the  head  of 
each  ship,  as  a  signal  for  him  to  advance.  He 
then  sailed  through  all  the  line,  and  gave  in- 
structions to  the  captains  and  pilots  to  have  all 
their  men  in  good  order,  as  well  mariners  as 
soldiers;  and,  when  the  signal  was  given, 
to  push  forward  with  the  utmost  vigour  agains* 
the  enemy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  sig 
nal  appeared,  the  trumpet  sounded  in  the  ad 
miral  galley,  the.  ships  began  to  move  on,  and 
the  land  forces  hastened  along  the  shore  to 
seize  the  promontory.  The  space  between 
the  two  continents  in  that  place  is  fifteen  fur- 
longs, which  was  soon  overshot  by  the  dili- 
gence and  spirits  of  the  rowers.  Conon,  the 
Athenian  general,  was  the  first  that  descried 
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them  from  land,  and  hastened  to  get  hia  men 
on  board.  Sensible  of  the  impending  danger, 
some  he  commanded,  some  he  entreated,  and 
others  he  forced  into  the  ships.  But  all  his 
tndeavoura  were  in  vain.  His  men,  not  in 
the  least  expecting  a  surprise,  were  dispersed 
up  and  down,  some  in  the  market-place,  some 
in  the  field;  some  were  asleep  in  their  tents, 
and  some  preparing  tnci/  dinner.  All  this  was 
owing  to  the  inexperience  of  their  command- 
ers, which  had  made  them  quite  regardless  of 
what  might  happen.  The  shouts  and  the  noise 
of  the  enemy  rushing  on  to  the  attack  were 
BOW  heard,  when  Conon  fled  with  eight  ships, 
and  escaped  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus. 
The  Poloponnesians  fell  upon  the  rest,  took 
those  that  were  empty,  and  disabled  the  others, 
aa  the  Athenians  were  embarking.  Their  sol- 
diers, coming  unarmed  and  in  a  straggling 
manner  to  defend  the  ships,  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  those  that  fled  were  slain  by  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  had  landed.  Lysan- 
der  took  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  seized 
the  whole  tleet,  except  the  sacred  galley  called 
Peralus,  and  those  that  escaped  with  Conon. 
When  he  had  fastened  the  captive  galleys  to 
his  own,  and  plundered  the  camp,  he  returned 
to  Lampsacus,  accompanied  with  the  flutes 
and  songs  of  triumph.  This  great  action  cost 
him  but  little  blood ;  in  one  hour  he  put  an  end 
to  a  long  and  tedious  war,*  which  had  been  di- 
Tersified  beyond  all  others  by  an  incredible 
variety  of  events.  This  cruel  war,  which  had 
occasioned  so  many  battles,  appeared  in  such 
different  forms,  produced  such  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  destroyed  more  generals  than  all 
the  wars  of  Greece  put  together,  was  termin- 
ated by  the  conduct  and  capacity  of  one  man. 
Some,  therefore,  esteemed  it  the  effect  of  a  di- 
vire  interposition.  There  were  those  who 
■aid,  that  the  stars  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ap- 
peared on  each  side  of  the  helm  of  Lysander's 
ship,  when  he  first  set  out  against  the  Athe- 
nians. Others  thought  that  a  stone  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  fell  from 
heaven,  was  an  omen  of  this  overthrow.  It  fell 
at  .^gos  Potamos,  and  was  of  a  prodigious 
size.  The  people  of  the  Chersonesas  hold  it 
in  great  veneration,  and  shew  it  to  this  day.f 
It  is  said  ihat  Anaxagoras  had  foretold,  that  one 
of  those  bodies  which  are  fixed  to  the  -vault  of 
heaven  would  one  day  be  loosened  by  some 
shock  or  convulsion  of  the  whole  machine,  and 
fall  to  the  earth.  For  he  taught  that  the  stars 
are  not  now  in  the  places  where  they  were 
originally  formed;  that  being  of  a  stony  sub- 
stance and  heavy,  the  light  they  give  is  caused 
only  by  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  the 
ether;  and  that  they  are  carried  along,  and 
kept  in  their  orbits,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
heavens,  which  from  the  beginning,  when  the 
cold  ponderous  bodies  were  separated  from  the 
rest,  hindeied  them  from  falling. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  probable  opin- 
ion, which  holds,  that  falling  stars  are  not 
emanations  or  detached  parts  of  the  elementa- 

•   This  war  had  lasted  twenty-seTen  years. 

\  This  victory  was  rained  the  fourth  year  of  the 
■inety-third  Olymyiad,  four  hundred  and  three  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  And  it  is  pretended  that 
Anaxagoras  had  delivered  his  prediction  sixty-two 
yean  before  the  battle,    PUn.  xi.  58. 


ry  fire,  that  go  out  the  moment  they  are  kin 
died;  nor  yet  a  quantity  of  air  bursting  out 
from  some  compression,  and  taking  fire  in  the 
upper  region;  but  that  they  are  really  heavenly 
bodies,  which,  from  some  relaxation  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  motion,  or  by  some  irregular 
concussion,  are  loosened,  and  fall,  not  so  much 
upon  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  as  into 
the  ocean,  which  is  the  reason  that  their  sub- 
stance is  sel'lom  seen. 

Damachus,*  however,  in  his  treatise  concern- 
ing religion,  confirms  the  opinion  of  Anaxago- 
ras. He  relates,  that  for  seventy-five  days  to- 
gether, before  that  stone  fell,  there  was  seen 
in  the  heavens  a  large  body  of  fire,  like  an  in- 
flamed cloud,  not  fixed  to  one  place,  but  carried 
this  way  and  that  with  a  broken  and  irregular 
motion ;  and  that  by  its  violent  agitation,  sev- 
eral fiery  fragments  were  forced  from  it,  which 
were  impelled  in  various  directions,  and  darted 
with  the  celerity  and  brightness  of  so  manj 
falling  stars.  After  this  body  was  fallen  in 
the  Chersonesus,and  the  inhabitants,  recovered 
from  their  terror,  assembled  to  see  it,  thej 
could  find  no  inflammable  matter,  or  the  least 
sign  of  fire,  but  a  real  stone,  which,  though 
large,  was  nothing  to  the  size  of  that  fiery 
globe  they  had  seen  in  the  sky,  but  appeared 
only  as  a  bit  crumbled  from  it.  It  is  plain  that 
Damachus  must  have  very  indulgent  readers, 
if  this  account  of  his  gains  credit.  If  it  is  a 
true  one,  it  absolutely  refutes  those  who  say, 
that  this  stone  was  nothing  but  a  rock  rent  by 
a  tempest  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which 
after  being  borne  for  some  time  in  the  dr  by  a 
whirlwind,  settled  in  the  first  place  where  the 
violence  of  that  abated.  Perhaps,  at  last,  this 
phenomenon,  which  continued  so  many  days, 
was  a  real  globe  of  fire ;  and  when  that  globe 
came  to  disperse  and  draw  towards  extinction, 
it  might  cause  such  a  change  in  the  air,  and 
produce  such  a  violent  whirlwind,  as  tore  the 
stone  from  its  native  bed,  and  dashed  it  on  the 
plain.  But  these  are  discussions  that  belong 
to  writings  of  another  nature. 

When  the  three  thousand  Athenian  prison 
ers  were  condemned  by  the  council  to  die,  Ly 
Sander  called  Philocles,  one  of  the  generals,  and 
asked  him  what  punishment  he  thought  he 
deserved,  who  had  given  his  citizens  such  cruel 
advice  with  respect  to  the  Greeks.  Philo 
cles,  undismayed  by  his  misfortunes,  made  an- 
swer, "Do  not  start  a  question,  where  there 
is  no  judge  to  decide  it;  but  now  you  are  a 
conqueror,  proceed  as  you  would  have  been 
proceeded  with,  had  you  been  conquered." 
After  this  he  bathed,  and  dressed  himself  in  a 
rich  robe,  and  then  led  his  countrymen  to  exe 
cution,  being  the  first,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  offered  his  neck  to  the  aie. 

Lysander  next  visited  the  maratime  towns, 
and  ordered  all  the  Athenians  he  found,  upon 
pain  of  death  to  repair  to  Athens.  His  design 
was,  that  the  crowds  he  drove  into  the  city 
might  soon  occasion  a  famine,  and  so  prevent 
the  trouble  of  a  long  siege,  which  must  have 
been  the  case,  if  provisions  had  been  plentiful. 
Wherever  he  came,  he  abolished  the  demo- 

•  Not  Damachus,  but  Diamachus  of  Plataea,  a  very 
fabulous  writer,  and  ignorant  of  the  mathematics :  in 
which,  as  well  as  history,  he  pretended  to  great  know 
ledge.    Strab,  Ub.  i. 
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eratic,  and  other  forms  of  government,  and  set 
up  a  Lacedaemonian  governor,  called  Harmos- 
tes,  assisted  by  ten  Archons,  who  were  to  be 
drawn  from  the  societies  he  established.  These 
changes  he  made  as  he  sailed  about  at  his 
'eisure,  not  only  in  the  enemy's  cities,  but  in 
those  of  his  allies,  and  by  this  means  in  a  man- 
ner engrossed  to  himself  the  principality  of  all 
Greece.  For  in  appointing  governors  he  had 
no  regard  to  family  or  opulence,  but  chose 
them  from  among  his  own  friends,  or  out  of  the 
brotherhoods  he  had  erected,  and  invested 
them  with  full  power  of  life  and  death.  He 
even  assisted  in  person,  at  executions,  and 
drove  out  all  that  opposed  his  friends  and  fa- 
vourites. Thus  he  gave  the  Greeks  a  very  in- 
different specimen  of  the  Lacedaemonian  gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  Theopompus,*  the  comic 
■writer,  was  under  a  great  mistake,  when  he 
compared  the  Lacedaemonians  to  vintners,  who 
at  first  gave  Greece  a  delightful  draught  of  lib- 
erty, but  afterwards  dashed  the  wine  with  vin- 
egar. The  draught  from  the  beginning  was 
disagreeable  and  bitter;  for  Lysander  not  only 
took  the  administration  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people,  but  composed  his  oligarchi«s  of  the 
boldest  and  most  factious  of  the  citizens. 

When  he  had  dispatched  this  business, 
which  did  not  take  up  any  long  time,  he  sent 
messengers  to  Lacedaemon,  with  an  account 
that  he  was  returning  with  two  hundred  ships. 
He  went,  however,  to  Attica,  where  he  joined 
the  kings  Agis  and  Pausanias,  in  expectation 
of  the  immediate  surrender  of  Athens.  But 
finding  that  the  Athenians  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, he  crossed  over  again  to  Asia.  There  he 
made  the  same  alteration  in  the  government  of 
cities,  and  set  up  his  decemvirate,  after  having 
Bacrificed  in  each  city  a  number  of  people,  and 
forced  others  to  quit  their  country.  As  for  the 
Samiansjt  he  expelled  them  all,  and  delivered 
their  towns  to  the  persons  whom  they  had 
banished.  And  when  he  had  taken  Sestos  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  he  drove  out  the 
Sestians  too,  and  divided  both  the  city  and 
territory  among  his  pilots  and  boatswains. 
This  was  the  first  step  of  his  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians disapproved:  they  annulled  what 
he  had  done,  and  restored  the  Sestians  to  their 
country.  But  in  other  respects  the  Grecians 
were  well  satisfied  with  Lysander's  conduct. 
They  saw  with  pleasure  the  ^ginetae  recover- 
ing their  city,  of  which  they  had  long  been  dis- 
possessed, and  the  Melians  and  Sciona;ans  re- 
established by  him,  while  the  Athenians  were 
driven  out,  and  gave  up  their  claims. 

By  this  time,  he  was  informed  that  Athens 
was  greatly  distressed  with  famine ;  upon  which 
he  sailed  to  the  Piraeus,  and  obliged  the  city  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  Lacedemonians 
Bay,  that  Lysander  wrote  an  account  of  it  to 
the  ephori  in  these  words,  "Athens  is  taken;" 
to  which  they  returned  this  answer,  "If  it  is 
taken,  that  is  sufficient."  But  this  was  only  ai: 
invention  to  make  the  matter  look  more  plau- 


•  Muretus  shews,  from  a  passage  in ' 
toebltes,  that  we  should  read  here  T 


1  Theodorus  Me- 
Theopompus  the 

historian,  instead  of  Theopompus  the  comic  writer. 
f  These  things  did  not  happen  in  the  order  they  are 

here  related.     Samos  was  not  taken  till  a  considerable 

time  after  the  long  walls  of  Athens  were  demolished. 

Zenoph.  HellcQ.  s. 


sible.  The  real  decree  of  the  ephori  ran  thus: 
"The  Lacedaemonians  have  come  to  these  res- 
olutions: You  shall  pull  down  the  Piraeus  and 
the  long  walls;  quit  all  the  cities  you  are  pos- 
sessed of,  and  keep  within  the  bounds  of  At- 
tica. On  these  conditions  you  shall  have 
peace,  provided  you  pay  what  is  reasonable, 
and  restore  the  exiles.*  As  for  the  number  of 
ships  you  are  to  keep,  you  must  comply  witk 
the  orders  we  shall  give  you." 

The  Athenians  submitted  to  this  decree,  upon 
the  advice  of  Theramenes,  the  son  of  Ancon.f 
On  this  occasion,  we  are  told,  Cleomenes,  one 
of  the  young  orators,  thus  addressed  him: 
"Dare  you  go  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
Themistocles,  by  delivering  up  those  walls  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  which  he  built  in  defiance 
of  them.'"  Theramenes  answered,  "Young 
man,  I  do  not  in  the  least  counteract  the  inten- 
tion of  Themistocles;  for  he  built  the  walls  for 
the  preservation  of  the  citizens,  and  we  for  the 
same  purpose  demohsh  them.  If  walls  only 
could  make  a  city  happy  and  secure,  Sparta, 
which  has  none,  would  be  the  unhappiest  in  the 
world." 

After  Lysander  had  taken  from  the  Athe- 
nians all  their  ships  except  twelve,  and  their 
fortifications  were  delivered  up  to  him,  he  en- 
tered the  city  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month 
Munychion  (April);  the  very  day  they  had 
overthrown  the  barbarians  in  the  naval  fight  at 
Salamis.  He  presently  set  himself  to  change 
their  form  of  government:  and  finding  that  the 
people  resented  his  proposal,  he  told  then*, 
"That  they  had  violated  the  terms  of  their 
capitulation;  for  their  walls  were  still  standing, 
after  the  time  fixed  for  the  demolishing  of  them 
was  passed;  and  that,  since  they  had  broken 
the  first  articles,  they  must  expect  new  ones 
from  the  council."  Some  say,  he  really  did 
propose,  in  the  council  of  the  allies,  to  reduce 
the  Athenians  to  slavery;  and  that  Erianthus, 
a  Theban  officer,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  city  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  spot  on  which  it  stood  turned  to  pasturage. 

Afterwards,  however,  when  the  general  of- 
ficers met  at  an  entertainment,  a  musician  of 
Phocis  happened  to  begin  a  chorus  in  the  Elec- 
tra  of  Euripides,  the  first  lines  of  which,  are 
these: — 

Unhappy  daughter  of  the  great  Atrides, 
Thy  straw-crown  M  palace  I  approach. 

The  whole  company  were  greatly  moved  at 
this  incident,  and  could  not  help  reflecting, 
how  barbarous  a  thing  it  would  be  to  raze  that 
noble  city,  which  had  produced  so  many  great 
and  illustrious  men.  Lysander,  however,  find- 
ing the  Athenians  entirely  in  his  power,  col- 
lected the  musicians  in  the  city,  and  having 
joined  to  them  the  band  belonging  to  the 
camp,  pulled  down  the  walls,  and  burned  the 
ships,  to  the  sound  of  their  instruments; 
while  the  confederates,  crowned  with  flowers, 
danced,  and  bailed  the  day  as  the  first  of  their 
liberty. 
Immediately  after  this,  he  changed  the  form 

*  The  Lacedaemonians  knew  that  if  the  Athenian 
exiles  were  restored,  they  would  be  friends  and  parti- 
sans of  theirs;  and  if  they  were  not  restored,  they 
should  hare  a  pretext  for  distressing  the  AtheniSM 
when  they  pleased. 

\  Or  AgnoD. 
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of  their  governmeut,  appointing  thirty  archons 
in  the  city,  and  ten  in  the  Piraeus,  and  placing 
a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  the  command  of 
which  he  pave  to  a  Spartan,  named  Calhbius. 
This  Calhbius,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  lift- 
ed up  hi?  staff  to  strike  Autolycus,  a  wrestler 
whom  Xenojjhon  has  mentioned  in  his  Syin- 
pos-iaca;  upon  which  Autolycus  seized  him  by 
the  legs,  aiid  threw  him  upon  the  ground.  Ly- 
■ander,  instead  of  resenting  this,  told  Callibius, 
by  way  of  reprimand,  "  He  knew  not  they 
were  freemen,  whom  he  had  to  govern."  The 
thirty  tyrants,  however,  in  complaisance  to 
Calhbius,  soon  after  put  Autolycus  to  death. 

Lysandcr,*  when  he  had  settled  these  affairs, 
sailed  to  Thrace.f  As  for  the  money  that  re- 
mained in  his  coffers,  the  crowns  and  other 
presents,  which  were  many  and  very  con.sider- 
able,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  since  his  power 
was  so  extensive,  and  he  was  in  a  manner 
master  of  all  Greece,  he  sent  them  to  Lace- 
dxmon  by  Gylippus,  who  had  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Sicily.  Gylippus,  they  tell  us,  opened 
the  bags  at  the  bottom,  and  took  a  considerable 
sum  out  of  each,  and  then  sewed  them  up 
again ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that  in  every  bag 
there  was  a  note  which  gave  account  of  the 
Bum  it  contained.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Sparta  he  hid  the  money  he  had  taken  out,  un- 
der the  tiles  of  his  house,  and  then  delivered 
the  bags  to  the  ephori,  with  the  seals  e.iiire. 
They  opened  them,  and  counted  the  money, 
but  found  that  the  sums  differed  from  the  bills. 
At  this  they  were  not  a  little  embarrassed,  till 
a  servant  of  Gylippus  told  them  enigmatically, 
a  great  number  of  owls  roosted  in  the  Cerami- 
cus.J"  Most  of  the  coin  then  bore  the  im- 
pression of  an  owl,  in  respect  to  the  Athenians. 

Gylippus,  having  sullied  his  former  great 
and  glorious  actions  by  so  base  and  unworthy 
a  deed,  quitted  Lacedaemon.  On  this  occa- 
sion, in  particular,  the  wisest  among  the  Spar- 
tans observed  the  influence  of  money,  which 
could  corrupt  not  only  the  meanest  but  the 
most  respectable  citizens,  and  therefore  were 
very  warm  in  their  reflections  upon  Lysander 
for  introducing  it.  They  insisted,  too,  that  the 
erplurri  should  send  out  all  the  silver  and  gold, 
as  evils  destructive  in  tlie  proportion  they  were 
alluring. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  a  council  was  called, 
and  a  decree  proposed  by  Sciraphidas,  as 
Theopompus  writes,  or,  according  to  Ephorus, 
by  Phlogidas,  "That  no  coin,  whether  of  gold 
or  silver,  should  be  admitted  into  Sparta,  but 
that  they  should  use  the  money  that  had  long 
obtained."'  This  money  was  of  iron,  dipped 
in  vinegar,  while  it  was  red  hot,  to  make  it 
brittle  and  unmalleable,  so  that  it  might  not 
be  applied  to  any  other  use.  Besides,  it  was 
heavy,  and  dithcult  of  carriage,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  it  was  of  but  little  value.     Perhaps 

*  XenophoD  says,  he  went  now  against  Samos. 

t  Plutarch  should  have  tneotioned  in  this  place  the 
conquest  of  the  isle  of  Thasos,  and  in  what  a  cruel 
manner  Lysander,  contrary  to  his  solemn  promise, 
massacred  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  been  in  the 
interest  of  Athens.  This  is  related  by  Polyaenus.  But 
as  Plutarch  tells  us  afterwards  that  he  behaved  in  this 
manner  to  the  Milesians,  perhaps  the  story  is  the  same, 
and  there  may  be  a  mistake  only  in  the  names. 

t  Ceramicus  was  the  name  of  a  place  in  Athens,  It 
likewise  signifies  the  tiling  of  a  bouse. 


all  the  ancient  money  y*zs  of  this  kind,  and 
consisted  either  of  pieces  of  iron  or  brass, 
which  from  their  form  were  called  obelisr.i, 
whence  we  have  still  a  quantity  of  small  money 
called  oboH,  six  of  which  make  a  drachma  or 
handful,  that  being  aa  much  as  the  hand  caa 
contain. 

The  motion  for  sending  out  the  money  waa 
opposed  by  LysandeHs  party,  and  they  prO" 
cured  a  decree,  that  it  should  be  considered  as 
the  public  treasure,  that  it  should  be  a  capital 
crime  to  convert  any  of  it  to  private  uses,  aa 
if  Lycurgus  had  been  afraid  of  the  money,  and 
not  of  the  avarice  it  produces.  And  avarice  waa 
not  so  much  prevented  by  forbidding  the  use 
of  money  in  the  occasions  of  private  persons, 
as  it  was  encouraged  by  allowing  it  in  the 
public;  for  that  added  dignity  to  its  use,  and 
excited  strong  desires  for  its  acquisition.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  to  be  imagined,  that  while  it 
was  valued  in  public  it  would  be  despised  in 
private,  or  that  what  they  found  so  advantage- 
ous to  the  state  should  be  looked  upon  of  no 
concern  to  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
plain,  that  customs  depending  upon  national 
institutions,  much  sooner  effect  the  lives  and 
manners  of  individuals,  than  the  errors  and 
vices  of  individuals  corrupt  a  whole  nation. 
For,  when  the  whole  is  distempered,  the  parts 
must  be  affected  too;  but  when  the  disorder 
subsists  only  in  some  particular  parts,  it  may 
be  corrected  and  remedied  by  those  that  have 
not  yet  received  the  infection.  So  that  these 
magistrates,  while  they  set  guards,  I  mean  law 
and  fear  of  punishment,  at  the  doors  of  the 
citizens,  to  hinder  the  entrance  of  money,  did 
not  keep  their  minds  untainted  with  the  love 
of  it;  they  rather  inspired  that  love,  by  exhib- 
iting wealth  as  a  great  and  amiable  thing 
But  we  have  censured  this  conduct  of  theirs  in 
another  place. 

Lysander,  out  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken, 
erected  at  Delphi  his  own  statue,  and  those  of 
his  officers,  in  brass:  he  also  dedicated  in  gold 
the  stars  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  disap- 
peared* before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The 
galley  made  of  gold  and  ivory,t  which  Cyrus 
sent  in  congratulation  of  his  victory,  and 
which  was  two  cubits  long,  was  placed  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Bracides  and  the  Acanthians 
Alexandrides  of  Delphi  writes,J  that  Lysander 
deposited  there  a  talent  of  silver,  tifty-two 
minx,  and  eleven  statejs:  but  this  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  accounts  of  his  poverty  we 
have  from  all  historians. 

Though  Lysander  had  now  attained  to  great- 
er power  than  any  Grecian  before  him,  yet  the 
pride  and  loftiness  of  his  heart  exceeded  it 
For  he  was  the  first  of  the  Grecians,  according 
to  Duris,  to  whom  altars  were  erected  by  sev- 
eral cities,  and  sacrifices  offered,  as  to  a  god.§ 

*  They  were  stolen.  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  an 
omen  ol  the  dreadful  loss  the  Spartans  were  to  suffer 
in  that  battle. 

t  SoAristobulus,  the  Jewish  prince,  presented  Pom- 
pey  with  a  golden  vineyard  or  garden,  valued  at  five 
hundred  talents.  That  vineyard  was  consecrated  ia 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  as  this  galley  was  a* 
Delphi. 

}  This  Alexandrides,  or  rather  Anaxandrides,  wrot« 
an  account  of  the  offerings  stolen  from  the  temple  at 
Delphi. 

6  What  inceDte  the  meanneH  of  haman  nature  eaa 
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To  Lysander  two  hymns  were  first  sung,  one 
of  which  began  thus — 

To  the  famed  leader  of  the  Grecian  bands, 
From  Sparta's  ample  plains !  sing  lo  paean ! 

Nay,  the  Samians  decreed  that  the  feast  which 
thev  had  used  to  celebrate  in  honour  of  Juno, 
should  be  called  the  feast  of  Lysander.  He 
always  kept  the  Spartan  poet  Choerilus  in  his 
retinue,*  that  he  might  be  ready  to  add  lustre 
to  his  actions  by  the  power  of  verse.  And 
when  Antilochus  had  written  some  stanzas  in 
his  praise,  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  gave 
him  his  hat  full  of  silver.  Antimachus  of 
Colophon,  and  Niceratus  of  iEraclea,  compos- 
ed each  a  panegyric  that  bore  his  name,  and 
contested  in  form  for  the  prize.  He  adjudged 
the  crown  to  Niceratus,  at  which  Antimachust 
was  so  much  offended  that  he  suppressed  his 
poem.  Plato,  who  was  then  very  young, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  Antimachus's  poetry, 
addressed  him  while  under  this  chagrin,  and 
told  him,  by  way  of  consolation,  "  That  the 
ignorant  are  sufferers  by  their  ignorance,  as 
the  blind  are  by  their  want  of  sight."  Aris- 
tonous,  the  lyrist,  who  had  six  times  won  the 
prize  at  the  Pythian  games,  to  pay  his  court  to 
Lysander,  promised  him,  that  if  he  was  once 
more  victorious,  he  would  declare  himself  Ly- 
sander's  retainer,  or  even  his  slave. 

Lysander's  ambition  was  a  burden  only  to 
the  great,  and  to  persons  of  equal  rank  with 
himself.  But  that  arrogance  and  violence 
which  grew  into  his  temper  along  with  his  am- 
bition, from  the  flatteries  with  which  he  was 
besieged,  had  a  more  extensive  influence.  He 
set  no  moderate  bounds  either  to  his  favour  or 
resentment.  Governments  unlimited  and  un- 
examined, were  the  rewards  of  any  friendship 
or  hospitality  he  had  experienced,  and  the  sole 
punishment  that  could  appease  his  anger  was 
the  death  of  his  enemy  5  nor  was  there  any 
way  to  escape. 

There  was  an  instance  of  this  at  Miletus. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  leaders  of  the  plebeian 
party  there  would  secure  themselves  by  flight; 
therefore  to  draw  them  from  their  retreats,  he 
took  an  oath,  not  to  do  any  of  them  the  least 
injury.  They  trusted  him,  and  made  their  ap- 
pearance; but  he  immediately  delivered  them 
to  the  opposite  party,  and  they  were  put  to 
death,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred.  In- 
finite were  the  cruelties  he  exercised  in  every 
city,  against  those  who  were  suspected  of  any 
inclination  to  popular  government.  For  he 
not  only  consulted  his  own  passions,  and 
gratified  his  own  revenge,  but  co-operated,  in 

offer  to  one  of  their  own  species !  nay,  to  one  who, 
having  no  regard  to  honour  or  virtue,  scarce  deserved 
the  name  of  a  man  !  The  Samians  worshipped  him, 
as  the  Indians  do  the  devil,  that  he  might  do  them  no 
more  hurt;  that  after  one  dreadful  sacrifice  lo  his  cru- 
elty, he  might  seek  no  more. 

*  There  were  three  poets  of  this  name,  but  their 
works  are  all  lost.  The  first,  who  was  of  Samos,  sung 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  Xerxes.  He  flour- 
ished about  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad.  The  second 
■was  this  Choerilus  of  Sparta,  who  flourished  about 
ieventy  years  after  the  first.  The  third  was  he  who 
attended  Alexander  the  Great,  above  seventy  years 
a/ler  the  time  of  Lysander's  Choerilus. 

f  According  to  others,  he  was  of  Claros.  He  was 
reckoned  next  to  Homer  in  heroic  poetry.  But  tome 
bought  him  too  pompoui  and  verbote. 


this  respect,  with  the  resentments  and  avaric* 
of  all  his  friends.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
saying  of  Eteocles,  the  LacedaEmonian  wai 
reckoned  a  good  one,  "That  Greece  could 
not  bear  two  Lysanders."  Theophrastus,  in- 
deed, tells  us,  that  Archistratus*  had  said  the 
same  thing  of  Alcibiades.  But  insolence, 
luxury,  and  vanity,  were  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  his  character;  whereas  Lysander's 
power  was  attended  with  cruelty  and  savage- 
ness  of  manners,  that  rendered  it  insupport- 
able. 

There  were  many  complaints  against  him, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  paid  no  regard  to. 
However,  when  Pharnabazus  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Sparta,  to  represent  the  injury  he  had 
received,  from  the  depredations  committed  in 
his  province,  the  ephori  were  incensed,  and 
put  Thorax,  one  of  his  friends  and  colleagues, 
to  death,  having  found  silver  in  his  possession 
contrary  to  the  late  law.  They  likewise  or- 
dered Lysander  home  by  their  scytale,  the 
nature  and  use  of  which  was  this:  Whenever 
the  magistrates  sent  out  an  admiral  or  a  gene- 
ral, they  prepared  two  round  pieces  of  wood 
with  so  much  exactness,  that  they  were  per- 
fectly equal  both  in  length  and  thickness 
One  of  these  they  kept  themselves,  the  other 
was  delivered  to  the  officer  then  employed 
These  pieces  of  wood  were  called  scytalm. 
When  they  had  any  secret  and  important 
orders  to  convey  to  him,  they  took  a  long  nar- 
row scroll  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  about 
their  own  staff,  one  fold  close  to  another,  and 
then  wrote  their  business  on  it.  This  done, 
they  took  off  the  scroll  and  sent  it  to  the  gene-- 
ral.  As  soon  as  he  received  it,  he  applied  it 
to  his  staff,  which  being  just  like  that  of  the 
magistrates,  all  the  folds  fell  in  with  one  an- 
other, exactly  as  they  did  at  the  writing:  and 
though,  before,  the  characters  were  so  broker 
and  disjointed  that  nothing  could  be  made  of 
them,  they  now  became  plain  and  legible.  The 
parchment,  as  well  as  the  staff,  is  called  sctf ' 
tale,  ds  the  thing  measured  bears  the  name  ot 
the  measure. 

Lysander,  who  was  then  in  the  Hellespont, 
was  much  alarmed  at  the  scytale.  Pharna 
bazus  being  the  person  whose  impeachment 
he  most  dreaded,  he  hastened  to  an  interview 
with  him,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  compose 
their  differences.  When  they  met,  he  desired 
him  to  send  another  account  to  the  magistrates, 
signifying  that  he  neither  had  nor  made  any 
complaint.  He  was  not  aware  (as  the  proverb 
has  it)  that  "  he  was  playing  the  Cretan  with 
a  Cretan."  Pharnabazus  promised  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  his 
presence  agreeable  to  his  directions,  but  had 
contrived  to  have  another  by  him  to  a  quite 
contrary  effect.  When  the  letter  was  to  be 
sealed,  he  palmed  that  upon  him  which  he  had 
written  privately,  and  which  exactly  resembled 
it.  Lysander,  upon  his  arrival  at  Lacedaemon, 
went,  according  to  custom,  to  the  senate-house, 
and  delivered  Pharnabazus's  letter  to  the  ma- 
gistrates; assuring  himself  that  the  heaviest 
charge  was  removed.  For  he  knew  the  La- 
cedasmonians  paid  a  particular  attention  to 
Pharnabazus,  because,  of  ail  the  king's  lieu- 
tenants, he  had  done  them  the  greatest  serviret 
*  It  should  be  read  Artheitratofi 
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in  the  war.  When  the  ephori  had  read  the 
letter,  they  shewed  it  to  Lysander.  He  now 
found  to  his  cost,  "  that  others  have  art  besides 
Ulysses,  and  iu  great  confusion  left  the  senate- 
hcu«e. 

A  few  days  after,  he  applied  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  told  them,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  offer  the 
sacrifices  he  had  vowed  before  his  battles.  Some 
Bay,  that  when  he  was  besieging  the  city  of  the 
Aphytseans  in  Thrace,  Ammon  actually  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to 
raise  the  siege:  that  he  complied  with  that  or- 
der, and  bade  the  Aphytseans  sacrifice  to  Am- 
mon; and  for  the  same  reason,  now  hastened 
to  pay  his  devotions  to  that  deity  in  Libya. 
But  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  only  used 
the  deity  as  a  pretext,  and  that  the  true  reason 
of  his  retiring  was  the  fear  of  the  ephori,  and 
his  aversion  to  subjection.  He  chose  rather 
to  wander  in  foreign  countries,  than  to  be  con- 
trolled at  home.  His  haughty  spirit  was  like 
that  of  a  horse,  which  has  long  ranged  the  pas- 
tures at  liberty,  and  returns  with  reluctance  to 
the  stall,  and  to  his  former  burden.  As  for  the 
reason  which  Ephorus  assigns  for  this  voyage, 
I  shall  mention  it  by  and  by. 

With  much  difficulty,  he  got  leave  of  the 
ephori  to  depart,  and  took  his  voyage.  While 
he  was  upon  it,  the  kings  considered  that  it  was 
by  means  of  the  associations  he  had  formed, 
Jiat  he  hekl  the  cities  in  subjection,  and  was 
ui  effect  master  of  all  Greece.  They  resolved, 
therefore,  to  drive  out  his  friends,  and  re-es- 
tablish the  popular  governments.  This  occa- 
sioned new  coniftiotions.  First  of  all,  the  Athe- 
nians, from  the  castle  of  Phyle,*  attacked  the 
thirty  tyrants,  and  defeated  them.  Immediate- 
ly upon  this,  Lysander  returned,  and  persuaded 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  support  the  oligarchies, 
and  to  chastise  the  people;  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  remitted  a  hundred  talents  to  the 
tyrants,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  appointed  Lysander  himself  their  general. 
But  the  envy  with  which  the  kings  were  actu- 
ated, and  their  fear  that  he  would  take  Athens 
a  second  time,  led  them  to  determine,  that  one 
of  them  should  attend  the  expedition.  Accord- 
ingly, Pausanias  marched  into  Attica,  in  ap- 
pearance to  support  the  thirty  tyrants  against 
the  people,  but  in  reality  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  lest  Lysander,  by  his  interest  in  Athens, 
should  become  master  of  it  again.  This  he 
easily  effected.  By  reconciling  the  Athenians 
among  themselves,  and  composing  the  tumults, 
he  clipped  the  wings  of  Lysander's  ambition. 
Yet,  as  the  Athenians  revolted  soon  after,  Pau- 
sanias was  blamed  for  taking  the  curb  of  the 
oligarchy  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and 
letting  them  grow  bold  and  insolent  again.  On 
the  contrary,  it  added  to  the  reputation  of  Ly- 
sander: he  was  now  considered  as  a  man  who 
took  not  his  measures  either  through  favour  or 
ostentation,  but  in  all  his  operations,  how  se- 
vere soever,  kept  a  strict  and  steady  eye  upon 
the  interests  of  Sparta. 

Lysander,  indeed,  had  a  ferocity  in  his  ex- 
pressions as  weU  as  actions,  which  confounded 
his  adversaries.     When  the  Argives  had  a  dis- 

•  A  castle  above  Athens,  strongly  situated.  Xeno- 
fhon  often  meDtioos  it  in  the  second  book  of  his  Gre- 
ciaa  History, 


pute  with  him  about  their  boundaries,  and 
thought  their  plea  better  than  that  of  the  La 
cedajmonians  he  shewed  them  his  sword,  and 
said,  "  He  that  is  master  of  this,  can  best  plead 
about  boundaries." 

When  a  citizen  of  Megara  treated  him  with 
great  freedom,  in  a  certain  conversation,  he 
said,  "  My  friend,  those  words  of  thine  should 
not  come  but  from  strong  walls  and  bulwarks." 

When  the  Boeotians  hesitated  upon  some  pro- 
positions he  made  them,  he  asked  them,  "Whe- 
ther he  should  trail  or  push  his  pikos  amongst 
them.'" 

The  Corinthians  having  deserted  the  league, 
he  advanced  up  to  their  walls;  but  the  Lace- 
daemonians, he  found,  were  very  loth  to  begin 
the  assault.  A  hare  just  then  happening  to 
start  out  of  the  trenches,  he  took  occasion  to 
say,  "Ar^not  you  ashamed  to  dread  those  ene- 
mies, who  are  so  idle,  that  the  very  hares  sit 
in  quiet  under  their  walls.'" 

When  king  Agis  paid  the  last  tribute  to 
nature,  he  left  behind  him  a  brother  named 
Agesilaus,  and  a  reputed  son  named  Leotychi- 
das.  Lysander,  who  had  regarded  Agesilaus 
with  an  extraordinary  affection,  persuaded  him 
to  lay  claim  to  the  crown,  as  a  genuine  descen- 
dant of  Hercules;  whereas,  Leotychidas  was 
suspected  to  be  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  and  the 
fruit  of  a  private  commerce  which  he  had  with 
Timaea,  the  wife  of  Agis,  during  his  exile  in 
Sparta.  Agis,  they  tell  us,  from  his  computa- 
tion of  the  time,  concluded  that  the  child  was 
not  his,  and  therefore  took  no  notice  of  Leo- 
tychidas, but  rather  openly  disavowed  hini 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  However, 
when  he  fell  sick,  and  was  carried  to  Heraea,* 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
youth  himself,  and  of  his  friends,  before  he 
died,  to  declare,  before  many  witnesses,  that 
Leotychidas  was  his  lawful  son.  At  the  same 
time,  he  desired  all  persons  present  to  testify 
these  his  last  words  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  then  immediately  expired. 

Accordingly,  they  gave  their  testimony  in 
favour  of  Leotychidas.  As  for  Agesilaus,  he 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  merit,  and  supported 
besides  by  the  interest  of  Lysander;  but  his 
affairs  were  near  being  ruined  by  Diophites,  a 
famous  interpreter  of  oracles,  who  applied  this 
prophecy  to  his  lameness — 

Beware,  proud  Sparta,  lest  a  maimed  empire^ 
Thy  boasted  strength  impair;  for  other  woes 
Than  thou  behold 'st  await  thee — borne  away 
By  the  strong  tide  of  war. 

Many  believed  this  interpretation,  and  were 
turning  to  Leotychidas.  But  Lysander  ob 
served,  that  Diophites  had  mistaken  the  sense 
of  the  oracle;  for  th.it  the  deity  did  not  give 
himself  any  concern  about  their  being  governed 
by  a  lame  king,  but  meant  that  their  govern- 
ment would  be  lame,  if  spurious  persons  should 

*  Xenophon  (I.  ii.^tclls  us  tVat  Agis  fell  sick  at  He- 
raea, a  city  of  Arcadia,  on  his  way  from  Delphi,  and 
that  he  was  carried  to  Sparta  and  died  there. 

t  The  oracle  considered  the  two  kings  of  Sparta  aj 
its  two  legs,  the  supports  of  its  freedom  ;  which  in  fact 
they  were,  by  being  a  check  upon  each  other.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  therefore  »dmonisKcd  to  bewar* 
of  a  lame  government,  of  having  their  republic  con 
verted  into  a  monarchy  i  which,  indeed,  proved  theil 
ruin  at  lait. — Vide  Justin.  1.  vi. 
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wear  the  crown  amongst  the  race  of  Hercules. 
Thus,  partly  by  his  address,  and  partly  by  his 
interest,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  give  the 
preference  to  \  gesilaus,  and  he  was  declared 
king. 

Lysander  immediately  pressed  him  to  carry 
iie  war  into  Asia,  encouraging  him  with  the 
nope  of  destroying  the  Persian  monarchy,  and 
becoming  himself  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He 
likewise  sent  instructions  to  his  friends  in  Asia, 
to  petition  the  Lacedaemonians  to  give  Agesi- 
laus  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  barba- 
rians. They  complied  with  his  order,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon  for  that  purpose. 
Indeed,  this  command,  which  Lysander  pro- 
cured Agesilaus,  seems  to  have  been  an  honour 
equal  to  the  crown  itself.  But  ambitious  spirits, 
though  in  other  respects  not  unfit  for  affairs  of 
state,  are  hindered  from  many  great  ay,ions  by 
the  envy  they  bear  their  fellow-candidates  for 
fame.  For  thus  they  make  those  their  adver- 
saries, who  would  otherwise  have  been  their 
assistants  in  the  course  of  glory. 

Agesilaus  took  Lysander  with  him,  made 
him  one  of  his  thirty  counsellors,  and  gave  him 
the  first  rank  in  his  friendship.  But  when  they 
came  into  Asia,  Agesilaus  found,  that  the  peo- 
ple, being  unacquainted  with  him,  seldom  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  were  very  short  in  their 
addresses;  whereas,  Lysander,  whom  they  had 
long  known,  had  them  always  at  his  gates,  or 
in  his  train;  some  attending  out  of  friendship, 
»nd  others  out  of  fear.  Just  as  it  happens  in 
tragedies,  that  a  principal  actor  represents  a 
messenger  or  a  servant,  and  is  admired  in  that 
character,  while  he  who  bears  the  diadem  and 
eceptre  is  hardly  listened  to  when  he  speaks; 
BO  in  this  case,  the  counsellor  engrossed  all  the 
honour,  and  the  king  had  the  title  of  comman- 
der, without  the  power. 

Doubtless,  this  unseasonable  ambition  of 
Lysander  deserved  correction,  and  he  was  to 
be  made  to  know  that  the  second  place  only 
belonged  to  him.  But  entirely  to  cast  off  a 
friend  and  benefactor,  and,  from  a  jealousy  of 
honour,  to  expose  him  to  scorn,  was  a  step 
unworthy  the  character  of  Agesilaus.  He  be- 
gan with  taking  business  out  of  his  hands,  and 
making  it  a  point  not  to  employ  him  on  any 
occasion  where  he  might  distinguish  himself. 
In  the  next  place,  those  for  whom  Lysander 
interested  himself,  were  sure  to  miscarry,  and 
to  meet  with  less  indulgence  than  others  of  the 
meanest  station.  Thus  the  king  gradually  un- 
dermined his  power. 

When  Lysander  found  that  he  failed  in  all 
his  applications,  and  that  his  kindness  was  only 
a  hinderauce  to  his  friends,  he  desired  them 
to  forbear  their  addresses  to  him,  and  to  wait 
only  upon  the  king,  or  the  present  dispensers 
of  his  favours.  In  consequence  of  this,  they 
gave  him  no  farther  trouble  about  business,  but 
still  continued  their  attentions,  and  joined  him 
in  the  public  walks  and  other  places  of  resort. 
This  gave  Agesilaus  more  pain  than  ever;  and 
his  envy  and  jealousy  continually  increased; 
insomuch,  that  while  he  gave  commands  and 
governments  to  common  soldiers,  he  appointed 
Lysander  his  carver.  Then,  to  insult  the 
lonians,  he  bade  them  "  go  and  make  their 
court  to  his  carver." 

Hereupon,  Lrsander  determined  to  come  to 


an  explanation  with  him,  and  their  discourse 
was  very  laconic: — "Truly,  Agesilaus,  you 
know  very  well  how  to  tread  upon  your  friends." 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  when  they  want  to  be  great- 
er than  myself.  It  is  but  fit  that  those  who  are 
willing  to  advance  my  power  should  share  it." 
"  Perhaps,"  said  Lysander,  "  this  is  rather 
what  you  say,  than  what  I  did.  I  beg  of  you, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  strangers  who  have 
their  eyes  upon  us,  that  you  will  put  me  in 
some  post,  where  I  may  be  least  obnoxioue, 
and  most  useful  to  you." 

Agreeably  to  this  request,  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  Hellespont  was  granted  him;  and  though 
he  still  retained  his  resentment  against  Agesi- 
laus, he  did  not  neglect  his  duty.  He  found 
Spithridates,*  a  Persian  remarkable  for  his  > 
valour,  and  with  an  army  at  his  command,  a^ 
variance  with  Pharnabazus,  and  persuaded  him 
to  revolt  to  Agesilaus.  This  was  the  only  ser- 
vice he  was  employed  upon;  and  when  this 
commission  was  expired,  he  returned  to  Spar- 
ta in  great  disgrace,  highly  incensed  against 
Agesilaus,  and  more  displeased  than  ever  with 
the  whole  frame  of  government.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  now,  without  any  farther  loss  of  time, 
to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long  medi- 
tated in  the  constitution. 

When  the  Heraclidae  mixed  with  the  Dori 
ans,  and  settled  in  Peloponnesus,  there  was  a 
large  and  flourishing  tribe  of  them  at  Sparta. 
The  whole,  however,  were  not  entitled  to  the 
regal  succession,  but  only  two  families,  the 
Eurytionids  and  the  Agids,  while  the  rest  had 
no  share  in  the  administratix)n,  on  account  of 
their  high  birth.  For  as  to  t]^  common  re 
wards  of  virtue,  they  were  open  to  all  men  of 
distinguished  merit.  Lysander,  who  was  of 
this  lineage,  no  sooner  saw  himself  exalted  by 
his  great  actions,  and  supported  with  friends 
and  power,  but  he  became  uneasy  to  think 
that  a  city  which  owed  its  grandeur  to  him, 
should  be  ruled  by  others  no  better  descend- 
ed than  himself.  Hence  he  entertained  a  de-. 
sign  to  alter  the  settlement  which  confined 
the  succession  to  two  families  only,  and  to 
lay  it  open  to  all  the  Heraclidx.  Some  say, 
his  intention  was  to  exiend  this  high  honour 
not  only  to  all  the  Heraclidaj,  but  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Sparta;  that  it  might  not  so  much 
belong  to  the  posterity  of  Hercules,  as  to 
those  who  resembled  Hercules  in  that  virtue 
which  numbered  him  with  the  gods.  He  hoped, 
too,  that  when  the  crown  was  settled  in  this 
manner,  no  Spartan  would  have  better  preten- 
sions than  himself. 

At  first,  he  prepared  to  draw  the  citizens 
into  his  scheme,  and  committed  to  memory  au 
oration  written  by  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus  for 
that  purpose.  But  he  soon  saw  that  so  great 
and  dilBcult  a  reformation  required  bolder 
and  more  extraordinary  methods  to  bring  it 
to  bear.  And  as,  in  tragedy,  machinery  is 
made  use  of,  where  more  natural  means  will 
not  do,  so  he  resolved  to  strike  the  people  with 
oracles  and  prophecies;  well  knowing  that 
the  eloquence  of  Cleon  would  avail  but  little, 
unless  he  first  subdued  their  minds  with  di- 
vine sanctions  and  the  terrors  of  superstition. 

*  So  Xenophon  calls  him,  not  Mithridates,  the  com. 
man  reading  in  Plutarch.  Indeed,  some  mauuic-ipli 
have  il  Spithridates  iu  the  life  of  AgetilaMi. 
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Ephoms  tolls  us,  he  first  attempted  to  corrupt 
the  priestess  of  Delphi,  and  afterwards  those 
•f  Dodona  by  means  of  one  Pherecles;  and 
navina  no  success  in  either  application,  he 
went  himself  to  the  oracle  of  Animon,  and  of- 
I'ered  the  priest  large  sums  of  gold.  They  too 
rejected  his  offers  with  indignation,  and  sent 
deputies  to  Sparta  to  accuse  him  of  that  crime. 
When  these  Libyans  found  he  was  acquitted, 
tJiey  took  their  leave  of  the  Spartans  in  ihjs 
manner — "  We  will  pass  better  judgments, 
when  you  come  to  live  among  us  in  Lybya." 
It  seems  there  was  an  ancient  prophecy,  that 
the  Laceda:monians  would  some  time  or  other 
settle  in  .\trica.  This  whole  scheme  of  JL,y- 
Sander's  was  of  no  ordinary  texture,  nor  took 
Mp  rise  from  accidental  circumstances,  but  was 
laid  deep,  and  conducted  with  uncommon  art 
and  address:  so  that  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  in  which,  from 
some  principles  hrst  assumed,  the  conclusion 
is  deduced  through  a  variety  of  abstruse  and 
intricate  steps.  We  shall,  therefore,  explain 
it  at  large,  taking  Ephorus,  who  was  both  au 
historian  and  philosopher,  for  our  guide. 

There  was  a  woman  in  Pontus  who  gave  it 
out  that  she  was  pregnant  by  Apollo.  Many 
rejected  her  assertion,  and  many  believed  it. 
So  that  when  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  sev- 
eral persons  of  the  greatest  eminence  took  par- 
ticular care  of  his  education,  and  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  gave  him  the  name  of  Silcnus. 
Lysander  took  this  miraculous  birth  for  a  foun- 
dation, and  raised  all  his  building  upon  it.  He 
made  choice  of  such  assistants,  as  might  bring 
llie  story  into  reputation,  and  put  it  beyond 
■uspicion.  Then  he  got  another  story  propa- 
gated at  Delphi,  and  spread  at  Sparta,  "That 
certain  ancient  oracles  were  kept  in  the  pri- 
vate registers  of  the  priests,  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  touch,  or  to  look  upon,  till  in  some 
future  age  a  person  should  arise,  who  could 
clearly  prove  himself  the  son  of  Apollo,  and 
he  was  to  interpret  and  publish  those  oracles." 
The  way  thus  prepared,  Silenus  was  to  make 
his  appearance,  as  the  son  of  Apollo,  and 
demand  the  oracles.  The  priests,  who  were 
in  combination,  were  to  inquire  into  every  ar- 
ticle, and  examine  him  strictly  as  to  his  birth. 
At  last  they  were  to  pretend  to  be  convinced 
ef  his  divine  parentage,  and  to  shew  him  the 
books.  Silenus  then  was  to  read  in  public  all 
iliose  prophecies,  particularly  that  for  which 
the  whole  design  was  set  on  foot,  namely, 
"That  it  would  be  more  for  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  Sparta  to  set  aside  the  present  race 
of  kings,  and  choose  others  out  of  the  best  and 
most  worthy  of  men  in  the  commonwealth." 
But  "fthen  Silenus  was  grown  up,  and  came  to 
undertake  his  part,  Lysander  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  his  piece  miscarry  by  the  cow- 
ardice of  one  of  the  actors,  whose  heart  failed 
him  just  as  the  thing  was  going  to  be  put  in 
execution.  However,  nothing  of  this  was  dis- 
covered while  Lysander  lived. 

He  died  before  Agesilaus  returned  from  Asia, 
after  he  had  f;ngaged  his  country,  or  rather  in- 
▼olved  all  Greece,  in  the  Bojotian  war.  It  is 
indeed  related  variously,  some  laying  the  blame 
upon  him,  some  upon  the  Thebans,  and  others 
upon  both.  Those  who  charge  the  Thebans 
with  It  say  they  overturned  the  altar^  and  pro- 


faned the  sacrifice*  Agesilaus  was  offering  at 
Aulus;  and  that  Androclides  and  Amphitheus, 
being  corrupted  with  Persian  money,*  attack- 
ed the  Phocians,  and  laid  waste  their  coun- 
try, in  order  to  draw  upon  the  Laceda;mo- 
nians  the  Grecian  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  who  make  Lysander,  the  author  of  the 
w.ir  inform  us,  he  was  hichly  displeased,  that 
the  Thebans  only,  of  all  the  confederates, 
should  claim  the  tenth  of  the  Athenian  spoils, 
taken  at  Decelea,  and  complain  of  his  send- 
ing the  money  to  Sparta.  But  what  he  most 
resented  was,  their  putting  the  Athenians  in 
a  way  of  delivering  themselves  from  the  thir* 
ty  tyrants,  whom  he  had  set  up.  The  Lace- 
demonians, to  strengthen  the  hands  of  othei; 
tyrants  and  make  them  more  formidable,  ha4 
decreed,  that  if  any  Athenian  fled  out  of  thQ 
city,  he  should  be  apprehended,  wherever  hQ 
was  tbund,  and  obliged  to  return;  and  that 
whoever  opposed  the  taking  such  fujitivea 
should  be  treated  as  enemies  to  Sparta."  The 
Thebans  on  that  occasion  gave  out  ordars,  that 
deserve  to  be  enrolled  with  the  actions  of  Her- 
cules and  Bacchus.  They  caused  proclama- 
tion to  be  made,  "That  every  house  and  city 
should  be  open  to  such  Athenians  as  desired 
protection.  That  whoever  refused  assistance 
to  a  fugitive  that  was  seized  should  be  fined  a 
talent;  and  that  if  jny  one  should  carry  arms 
through  BcEotia  against  the  Athenian  tyrants, 
he  should  not  meet  with  the  least  molesta- 
tion. Nor  were  their  actions  unsuitable  to 
these  decrees  so  humane,  and  so  worthy  of 
Grecians.  AV'hen  Thrasybulus  and  his  com- 
pany seized  the  castle  of  Phyle,  and  laitl  the 
plan  of  their  other  operations,  it  was  from 
Thebes  they  set  out;  and  the  Thtbans  not 
only  supplied  them  with  arms  and  money,  but 
gave  them  a  kind  reception  and  every  encour- 
agement. These  were  the  grounds  of  Lysan- 
der's  resentment  against  them. 

He  was  naturally  prone  to  anger,  and  the 
melancholy  that  grew  upon  him  with  yeara 
made  him  still  more  so.  He  therefore  impor- 
tuned the  ephori  to  send  him  against  the  The- 
bans. Accordingly  he  was  employed,  and 
marched  out  at  the  head  of  one  army,  and  Pau- 
saiiias  was  soon  sent  after  him  with  another. 
Pausanias  took  a  circuit  by  mount  Citlia;ron, 
to  enter  Bceotia,  and  Lysander  went  through 
Phocis  with  a  very  considerable  force  to  meet 
him.    The  city  of  Orchomenus  was  surreu- 

*  Besides  this  affair  of  the  sacrifice,  the  Lacrdxmo- 
niaiij  were  uffended  at  the  Thebans,  for  their  clainiiDg 
the  teuths  of  tiie  treasure  taken  at  Decelea  ;  a;i  well  ai 
fur  refusiug  to  atttnd  ihcm  in  iheir  expedition  agaiutt 
the  Piraeus,  and  di-isuadiug  the  Corinthians  from  joio- 
ing  in  that  enterprize.  ludeed.  the  Thtbans  began  to 
be  jealo^  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Laccdxmoni 
ans,  and  did  not  want  to  see  the  Athenians,  whose 
weight  had  been  considerable  in  the  balance  of  power, 
entirely  ruined.     Xeiwyh.  Or.  Hist.  1.  iii, 

f  These  were  not  the  only  persons  who  had  taken 
the  Persian  money.  Tithrausles,  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gress  Agesilaus  was  m^ing  in  Asia,  sent  Timocratet 
the  Rhodian  with  fifty  talents  to  be  distributed  amone 
the  leading  men  in  the  states  of  Greece.  Those  of 
Corinth  and  Argos  had  tlieir  share  as  well  as  the  The- 
bans. In  Consequence  of  this,  the  Thebans  persuaded 
the  Locrians  to  pillage  a  tract  of  land  that  was  in  dii 
pute  between  the  Phocians  and  the  Thebans.  The 
Phooians  made  reprisals.  The  Thebans  supported  the 
Locrians;  whereupon  the  Phocians  applied  to  tb* 
S|)artaiis,  and  the  war  became  general. 
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dered  to  him,  as  he  was  upon  his  march,  and 
he  took  Lcbadia  by  storm,  and  plundered  it. 
From  thence  he  sent  letters  to  Pausanias,  to 
desire  him  to  remove  from  Platsa,  and  join 
him  at  Haliartus;  for  he  intended  to  be  there 
himself  by  breaK  of  day.  But  the  messenger 
was  taken  by  a  Theban  reconnoitring  party, 
and  the  letters  were  carried  to  Thebes.  Here- 
upon, the  Thebans  entrusted  their  city  with  a 
body  of  Athenian  au.tiliaries,  and  marched  out 
themselves  about  midnight  for  Haliartus.  They 
reached  the  town  a  little  before  Lysander,  and 
entered  it  with  part  of  their  forces.  Lysan- 
der at  first  thought  proper  to  encamp  upon  an 
eminence,  and  wait  for  Pausanias.  But  when 
the  day  began  to  decline,  he  grew  impatient, 
and  ordered  the  LacedEemonians  and  confed- 
erates to  arms.  Then  he  led  out  his  troops  in 
a  direct  line  along  the  high  road  up  to  the 
■walls.  The  Thebans  who  remained  without, 
taking  the  city  on  the  left,  fell  upon  his  rear, 
at  the  fountain,  called  Cissusa.* 

It  is  fabled  that  the  nurses  of  Bacchus  wash- 
ed him  in  this  fountain  immediately  after  his 
birth.  The  water  is,  indeed,  of  a  bright  and 
ehining  colour  like  wine,  and  a  most  agreea- 
ble taste.  Not  far  off  grow  the  Cretan  canesf 
of  which  javelins  are  made;  by  which  the  Har- 
liartians  would  prove  that  Rhadamanthus  dwelt 
there.  Besides,  they  shew  his  tomb,  which 
they  call  Alea.  The  monument  of  Alcmena 
too  is  near  that  place;  and  nothing,  they  say, 
can  be  more  probable  than  that  she  was  buried 
there,  because  she  married  Rhadamanthus  after 
Amphitryon's  death. 

The  other  Thebans,  who  had  entered  the 
city,  drew  up  with  the  Haliartians,  and  stood 
still  for  bome  time.  But  when  they  saw  Ly- 
eander  with  his  vanguard  approaching  the  walls, 
they  rushed  out  at  the  gates  and  killed  him, 
with  a  diviner  by  his  side,  and  some  few  more; 
for  the  greatest  part  retired  as  fast  as  possible 
to  the  main  body.  The  Thebans  pursued  their 
advantage,  and  pressed  upon  them  with  so 
much  ardour,  that  they  were  soon  put  to  the 
rout,  and  fled  to  the  hills.  Their  loss  amount- 
ed to  a  thousand,  and  that  of  the  Thebans  to 
three  hundred.  The  latter  lost  their  lives  by 
chasing  the  enemy  into  craggy  and  dangerous 
ascents.  These  three  hundred  had  been  ac- 
cused of  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians;  and 
being  determined  to  wipe  off  that  stain,  they 
pursued  them  with  a  rashness  which  proved 
fatal  to  themselves. 

Pausanias  received  the  news  of  this  misfor- 
tune, as  he  was  upon  his  march  from  Plattca 
to  ThespioB,  and  he  continued  his  route  in  good 
order  to  Haliartus.  Thrasybulus  likewise 
brought  up  his  Athenians  thither  from  Thebes. 
Pausanias  wanted  a  truce,  that  he  might  article 
fcr  the  dead:  but  the  older  Spartans  could  not 
think  of  it  without  indignation.  They  went  to 
him,  and  declared,  "That  they  would  never 
recover  the  body  of  Lysander  by  truce,  but  by 

*  The  name  of  this  fountain  should  probably  be  cor- 
rected from  Tausaiiias  and  Slrabo,  and  read  Tilphusa 
or  Tilyliosa. 

t  Strabo  telLs  us  Haliartus  was  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  war  with  Perseus.  He  also  mentions  a 
lake  near  it,  which  produces  canes  or  reeds,  not  for 
■hafts  or  javelins,  but  forpioes  or  flutes.  Plutarch,  too, 
oeatioDS  the  latter  u»e  in  the  life  of  Sjlla. 


arms;  that,  if  they  conquered,  they  should 
brmg  it  otT,  and  bury  it  with  honour,  and  if 
they  were  worsted,  they  should  fall  gloriously 
upon  the  same  spot  with  their  commander." 
Notwithstandmg  these  representations  of  the 
veterans,  Pausanias  saw  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  beat  the  Thebans  now  flushed  with 
victory;  and  that  even  if  he  should  have  the 
advantage,  he  could  hardly  without  a  truce 
carry  off  the  body  which  lay  so  near  the  walls. 
He  therefore  sent  a  herald  who  settled  the  con- 
ditions, and  then  retired  with  his  army.  Ag 
soon  as  they  were  got  out  of  the  confines  of 
BcEotia,  they  interred  Lysander  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Penopaeans,  which  was  the  first 
ground  belonging  to  their  friends  and  confede- 
rates. His  monument  still  remains,  by  the  ro^ 
from  Delphi  to  Chironea.  While  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  their  quarters  there,  it  is  re- 
ported that  a  certain  Pliocian,  who  was  giving 
an  account  of  the  action  to  a  friend  of  his  that 
was  not  in  it,  said,  "The  enemy  fell  upon 
tkem,  just  after  Lysander  had  passed  the  Hop- 
lites.  While  the  man  stood  wondering  at  the 
account,  a  Spartan,  a  friend  of  Lysander's, 
asked  the  Phocion  what  he  meant  by  Hop- 
lites,*  for  he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  "I 
mean,"  said  he,  "the  place  where  the  enemy 
cut  down  our  first  ranks.  The  river  that  runs 
by  the  town  is  called  Hoplites."  The  Spar- 
tan, when  he  heard  this,  burst  out  into  tears, 
and  cried  out,  "How  inevitable  is  fate!"  It 
seems,  Lysander  had  received  an  oracle,  couch- 
ed in  these  terms — 

Fly  from  Hoplites  and  the  earth-bom  dragon, 
That  slings  thee  in  the  rear. — 

Some  say  the  Hoplites  does  not  run  by  Hali- 
artus, but  is  a  brook  near  Coronea,  which 
mixes  with  the  river  Philarus,  and  runs  along  «, 
to  that  city.  It  was  formerly  called  Hopiias, 
but  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Isoniantus. 
The  Haliartian  who  killed  Lysander  was 
named  Neochorus,  and  he  bore  a  dragon  in 
his  shield,  which  it  was  supposed,  the  oracle 
referred  to. 

They  tell  us  too,  that  the  city  of  Theb€4, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  an  oracle 
from  the  Ismenian  Apollo,  which  foretold  the 
battle  at  Delium,t  and  this  at  Haliartus,  thou{;b 
the  latter  did  not  happen  till  thirty  years  aftei 
the  other.     The  oracle  runs  thus: — 

Beware  the  confines  of  the  wolf;  nor  spread 
Thy  snares  for  foxes  on  the  Orchalian  hilb. 

The  country  about  Delium  he  calls  the  coa- 
fines,  because  Boeotia  there  borders  upon  At- 
tica: and  by  the  Orchalian  hill  is  meant  that 
in  particular  called  Jilo-pecusX  on  that  side  of 
Helicon  which  looks  towards  Haliartus. 

After  the  death  of  Lysander,  the  Spartang 
so  much  resented  the  whole  behaviour  of  Pau- 

*  Hoplites,  though  the  name  of  that  river  signific* 
also  a  heaxni  armed  soldier. 

t  The  ba'ttle  of  Delium,  in  which  the  Atheniant 
were  defeated  by  the  Thebans,  was  fought  the  first 
year  of  the  eighty-ninth  Olympiad,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  before  Christ;  and  ihatof  Haliarlu» 
full  twenty-nine  years  after.  But  it  is  co»iiuon  lor 
historians  to  make  use  of  a  round  number,  except  \m 
cases  where  great  precision  is  required. 

{  That  isjjox  Mil. 


CIMOX. 


wepect  to  tlie  Athenians,  contribute  not  a  little 
to  mark  their  characters.  Sylla,  though  they 
bore  arms  against  him  for  Mithritiatrs,  after  he 
had  taken  their  city,  indulged  them  with  their 
liberty  and  the  privilege  of  their  own  laws: 
Lysar.dcr  shewed  no  sort  of  compassion  for  a 
people  of  late  so  glorious  and  powerful,  but 
abolished  the   popular  government,   and   set 
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sruel    and  unjust    of 


over  them  the    r 
tyrants. 

Perhaps,  we  shall  not  be  wide  of  the  truth, 
if  we  conclude  that  in  the  life  of  Sylla  there 
are  more  great  actions,  and  in  Lysander's 
fewer  faults;  if  we  assign  to  the  Grecian  the 
prize  of  temperance  and  prudence,  and  to  tha 
Roman  that  of  valour  and  capacity  for  war. 


CIMON. 


Peripoltas  the  diviner,*  who  conducted  king 
Opheltas  and  his  subjects  from  Thessaly  into 
BoEOtia,  left  a  family  that  flourished  for  many 
years.  The  greatest  part  of  that  family  dwelt 
in  Chaeronea,  where  they  first  established 
themselves,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  barba- 
rians. But  as  they  were  of  a  gallant  and  mar- 
tial turn,  and  never  spared  themselves  in  time 
of  action,  they  fell  in  the  wars  with  the  Medes 
and  the  Gauls.  There  remained  only  a  young 
orphan  named  Damon,  and  surnamed  Peripol- 
tas. Damon  m  beauty  of  person  and  dignity 
of  mind  far  exceeded  all  of  his  age,  but  he  was 
of  a  harsh  and  morose  temper,  unpolished  by 
education. 

He  was  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth,  when  a 
Roman  officer,  who  wintered  with  his  com- 
pany in  Chaeronea,  conceived  a  criminal  pas- 
sion for  him;  and,  as  he  found  solicitations  and 
Presents  of  no  avail,  he  was  preparing  to  use 
force.  It  seems,  he  despised  our  city,  whose 
affairs  were  then  in  a  bad  situation,  and  whose 
smallness  and  poverty  rendered  it  an  object  of 
no  importance.  As  Damon  dreaded  some  vio- 
lence, and  withal  was  highly  provoked  at  the 
past  attempts,  he  formed  a  design  against  the 
officer's  life,  and  drew  some  of  his  comrades 
into  the  scheme.  The  number  was  but  small, 
that  the  matter  might  be  more  private ;  in  fact 
•hey  were  no  more  than  sixteen.  One  night 
tljey  daubed  their  faces  over  with  soot,  after 
they  had  drank  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  ele- 
vation, and  next  morning  fell  upon  the  Roman 
as  he  was  sacrificing  in  the  market-place.  The 
moment  they  had  killed  him,  and  a  number  of 
those  that  were  about  him,  they  fled  out  of  the 
city.  All  was  now  in  confusion.  The  senate 
of  Chxronea  met,  and  condemned  the  assas- 
sins to  death,  in  order  to  excuse  themselves  to 
the  Romans.  But  as  the  magistrates  supped 
together  according  to  custom,  Damon  and  his 
accomplices  returned  in  the  evening,  broke 
«ito  the  town  hall,  killed  every  man  of  them, 
and  then  made  ofl*  again. 

It  happened  that  Lucius  Lucullus,  who  was 
going  upon  some  expedition,  marched  that 
way.  He  stopped  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
affair,  which  was  quite  recent,  and  found  that 
the  city  was  so  far  from  being  accessary  to 
the  death  of  the  Roman  officer,  that  it  was 
a  considerable  sufferer  itself.  He  therefore 
withdrew  i":;  garrison,  and  took  the  soldiers 
with  him. 

•  Plutarch  here  introduces  an  obscure  aod  dirty  story, 
It    tot  the  sake  of  talking  of  the  place  of  bi>  aativitj. 


Damon,  for  his  part,  committed  depredationa 
in  the  adjacent  country,  and  greatly  harassed 
the  city.  The  Chaeroneans  endeavoured  to 
decoy  him  by  frequent  messages  and  decrees 
in  his  favour:  and  when  they  had  got  him 
among  them  again,  they  appointed  him  master 
of  the  wrestling-ring;  but  soon  took  opportu- 
nity to  despatch  him  as  he  was  anointing  him- 
self in  the  bagnio.  Our  fathers  tells  us,  that 
for  a  long  time  certain  spectres  appeared  on 
that  spot,  and  sad  groans  were  heard;  for 
which  reason  the  doors  of  the  bagnio  were 
walled  up.  And  to  this  very  day  those  who 
live  in  that  neighbourhood  imagine  that  they 
see  .strange  sights,  and  are  alarmed  with  dole- 
ful voices.  There  are  some  remains,  however, 
of  Damon's  family,  who  live  mostly  in  the 
town  of  Stiris  in  Phocis.  These  are  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  ^Eolic  dialect,  .Msholomenoi, 
that  is.  Sooty-faced,  on  account  of  their  ances- 
tor having  smeared  his  face  with  soot,  when 
he  went  about  the  assassination. 

The  people  of  Orchomenus,  who  were 
neighbours  to  the  Chaeroneans,  having  some 
prejudice  against  them,  hired  a  Roman  infor- 
mer to  accuse  the  city  of  the  murder  of  those 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Damon,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  to  prosecute  it  as  if  it  had  been  an 
individual.  The  cause  came  before  the  gover- 
nor of  Macedonia,  for  the  Romans  had  not  yet 
sent  praetors  into  Greece;  and  the  persons 
employed  to  plead  for  the  city  appealed  to  the 
testimony  of  Lucullus.  Upon  this  the  gover- 
nor wrote  to  Lucullus,  who  gave  a  true  account 
of  the  affair,  and  by  that  means  delivered  Chae- 
ronea from  utter  ruin. 

Our  forefathers,  in  gratitude  for  their  pre- 
servation, erected  a  marble  statue  to  Lucullus 
in  the  market-place,  close  by  that  of  Bacchus 
And  though  many  ages  are  since  elapsed,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  obligation  extends  evea 
to  us.  We  are  persuaded,  too,  that  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  body  is  not  comparable  to  that 
of  the  mind  and  the  manners,  and  therefore  in 
this  work  of  lives  compared,  shall  insert  his 
We  shall,  however,  always  adhere  to  the 
truth;  and  Lucullus  will  think  himself  suffi 
ciently  repaid  by  our  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  his  actions.  He  cannot  want,  in  return  for 
his  true  testimony,  a  false  and  fictitious  account 
of  himself.  When  a  painter  has  to  draw  ^ 
fine  and  elegant  form,  which  happens  to  have 
some  little  blemish,  we  do  not  want  him  entirely 
to  pass  over  that  blemish,  nor  yet  to  mark  it 
with  exactness.  The  one  would  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,  and  the  other  destroy  th« 
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likeness.  So  in  our  present  work,  since  it  is 
Tery  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  find  any 
life  whatever  without  its  spots  and  errors,  we 
must  set  the  good  quahties  in  full  light,  with 
all  the  likeness  of  truth.  But  we  consider  the 
faults  and  stains  that  proceed  either  from  some 
sudden  passion,  or  from  political  necessity, 
rather  as  defects  of  virtue  than  signs  of  a  bad 
heart;  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  cast  them 
a  little  into  shade,  in  reverence  to  human 
nature,  which  produces  no  specimen  of  virtue 
absolutely  pure  and  perfect. 

When  we  looked  out  for  one  to  put  in  com- 
parison with  Cimon,  Lucullus  seemed  the  pro- 
perest  person.  They  were  both  of  a  warlike 
turn,  and  both  distinguished  themselves  against 
the  barbarians.  They  were  mild  in  their  ad- 
ministration; they  reconciled  the  contending 
factions  in  their  country.  They  both  gained 
great  victories,  and  erected  glorious  trophies. 
No  Grecian  carried  his  arms  to  more  distant 
countries  than  Cimon,  or  Roman  than  Lucullus 
Hercules  and  Bacchus  only  exceeded  them;  un- 
less we  add  the  expeditions  of  Perseus  against 
the  JEthiopians,  Medes,  and  Armenians,  and 
that  of  Jason  against  Colchis.  But  the  scenes 
of  these  last  actions  are  laid  in  such  very  an- 
cient times,  that  we  have  some  doubt  whether 
the  truth  could  reach  us.  This  also  they  have  in 
common,  that  they  left  their  wars  unfinished; 
they  both  pulled  their  enemies  down,  but  neith- 
er of  them  gave  them  their  death's  blow.  The 
principal  mark,  however,  of  likeness  in  their 
characters,  is  their  affability  and  gentleness  of 
deportment  in  doing  the  honours  of  their  houses, 
and  the  magnificence  and  splendour  with  which 
they  furnished  their  tables.  Perhaps,  there  are 
some  other  resemblances  which  we  pass  over, 
that  may  easily  be  collected  from  their  history 
itself. 

Cimon  was  the  son  of  Miltiades  and  Hegesi- 
pyla.  That  lady  was  a  Thracian,  and  daughter 
to  king  Olorus,  as  it  stands  recorded  in  the 
poems  of  Archelaus  and  Melanthius,  written  in 
honour  of  Cimon.  So  that  Thucydides  the 
historian  was  his  relation,  for  his  father  was 
called  Olorus;  a  name  that  had  been  long  in 
the  family,  and  he  had  gold  mines  in  Thrace. 
Thucydides  is  said,  too,  to  have  been  killed  in 
Scapte  Hyle,*  a  place  in  that  country.  His  re- 
mains, however,  were  brought  into  Attica,  and 
his  monument  is  shewn  among  those  of  Cimon's 
family,  near  the  tomb  of  Elpinice,  sister  of 
Cimon.  But  Thucydides  was  of  the  ward  of 
Alimus,  and  Miltiades  of  that  of  Lacias.  Mil- 
tiades was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
by  the  government,  and  there  he  died.  He 
left  his  son  Cimon  very  young,  and  his  daughter 
Elpinice  was  not  yet  marriageable. 

Cimon,  at  first,  was  a  person  of  no  reputa- 
tion, but  censured  as  a  disorderly  and  riotous 
young  man.  He  was  even  compared  to  his 
grandfather  Cimon,  who,  for  his  stupidity,  was 
called  Coalemos  (that  is,  Idcot.)  Stesimbrotus 
the  Thasian,  who  was  liis  contemporary,  says, 
lie  had  no  knowledge  of  music,  or  any  other 
accomplishment  which  was  in  vogue  among  the 
Greeks,  and  that  he  had  not  the  least  spa'k  of 
the  Attic  wit  or  eloquence;  but  that  there  was 

*  Scapte  Hyle  sie^i&es  a  wood  full  of  trenches.  Ste- 
fliouui  (de  urb.)  caila  it  Scajiteiule. 


a  generosity  and   sincerity  in  his  behaTioor, 
which  shewed  the  composition  of  his  seal  to 
be  rather  of  the  Peloponnesian  kind.    Like  th« 
Hercules  of  Euripides,  he  was 
Rough  aod  unbred,  but  great  on  great  oeeanons. 

And  therefore  we  may  well  add  that  article  to 
the  account  Stesimbrotus  has  given  us  of  him. 
In  his  youth,  he  was  accused  of  a  criminal 
commerce  with  his  sister  Elpinice.*  There  are 
other  instances,  indeed,  mentioned  ofElpinice'i 
irregular  conduct,  particularly  with  respect  to 
Polygnotus  the  painter.  Hence  it  was,  we  are 
told,  that  when  he  painted  the  Trojan  women, 
in  the  portico  then  called  Plesianaction,^  but 
now  Pockile,  he  drew  Elpinice's  face  in  the 
character  of  Laodice.  Polygnotus,  however, 
was  not  a  painter  by  profession,  nor  did  he 
receive  wages  for  his  work  in  the  portico,  but 
painted  without  reward,  to  recommend  himself 
to  his  countrymen.  So  the  historians  write,  aa 
well  as  the  poet  Melanthius  in  these  verses — 

The  temples  of  the  gods, 

The  fanes  of  heroes,  and  Cecropian  balls 

His  hberal  hand  adorn'd. 

It  is  true,there  are  some  who  assert  that  Elpinice 
did  not  live  in  a  private  commerce  with  Cimon, 
but  that  she  was  publicly  married  to  him,  her 
poverty  preventing  her  from  getting  a  husband 
suitable  to  her  birth.  Afterwards  Callias,  a 
rich  Athenian,  falling  in  love  with  her,  made  a 
proposal  to  pay  the  government  her  father's 
fine,  if  she  would  give  him  her  hand,  which 
condition  she  agreed  to,  and  with  her  brother's 
consent,  became  bis  wife.  Still  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Cimon  had  his  attachments 
to  the  sex.  Witness  his  mistresses  Asteria  of 
Salamis  and  one  Menstra,  on  whose  account 
the  poet  Melanthius  jests  upon  him  in  his 
elegies.  And  though  he  was  legally  married 
to  Isodice,  the  daughter  of  Euryptolemus,  the 
son  of  Megacles,  yet  he  was  too  uxorious  while 
she  lived,  and  at  her  death  he  was  inconsola- 
ble, if  we  may  judge  from  the  elegies  that  were 
addressed  to  him  by  way  of  comfort  and  con- 
dolence. PanEBtius,  the  philosopher,  thinks 
Archelaus  the  physician  was  author  of  those 
elegies,  and  from  the  times  in  which  he  flour- 
ished, the  conjecture  seems  not  improbable. 

The  rest  of  Cimon's  conduct  was  great  and 
admirable.  In  courage  he  was  not  inferior  to 
Miltiades,  nor  in  prudence  to  Themistocles,  and 
he  was  confessedly  an  honester  man  than  either 
of  them.  He  could  not  be  said  to  come  short 
of  them  in  abilities  for  war;  and  even  while  he 
was  young  and  without  military  experience,  it 
is  surprising  how  much  he  exceeded  them  in 
political  virtue.  When  Themistocles,  upon  tho 
invasion  of  the  Medes,  advised  the  people  to 
quit  their  city  and  territory,  and  retire  to  the 
straits  of  Salamis,  to  try  their  fortunes  in  a 
■naval  combat,  the  generality  were  astonished 
at  the  rashness  of  the  enterprise.  But  Cimon, 
with  a  gay  air,  led  the  way  with  his  friends 
through  the  Ceramicus  to  the  citadel,  carrying 
a  bridle  in  his  hand  to  dedicate  to  the  goddess. 

*  Some  say  Elpinice  was  only  half  sister  to  Cimonj 
and  that  as  such  he  married  her;  the  laws  of  AlheD.i 
not  forbidding  him  to  marry  one  that  was  sister  only 
by  the  father's  side.  Cornelius  Nepos  eipressly  af 
firms  it. 

I  Diogenes,  Suidas,  and  othen,caU  i'  FeiusoiactiaB, 
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This  wat  to  shew  thai  Athens  had  no  need  of 
eayalry,  but  of  marine  forces,  on  the  present 
occasion.  After  he  had  consecrated  the  bridle, 
»nd  taken  down  a  shield  from  the  wall,  he 
t)aid  his  devotions  to  the  goddess,  and  then 
Went  down  to  the  sea;  by  which  means  he  in- 
4>ired  numbers  with  courage  to  embark.  Be- 
tides, as  the  poet  Ion  informs  us,  he  was  not 
unhandsome  in  his  person,  but  tall  and  majes- 
tic, and  had  an  abundance  of  hair  which  curled 
upon  his  shoulders.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  so  eitraordinary  a  manner  in  the  battle,  that 
he  gained  not  only  the  praise,  but  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen;  insomuch  that  many  joined 
his  train,  and  exhorted  him  to  think  of  designs 
and  actions  worthy  of  those  at  Marathon. 

When  he  applied  for  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration, the  people  received  him  with  pleasure. 
By  this  time  they  were  weary  of  Themistocles, 
and  as  they  knew  Cimon's  engaging  and  hu- 
mane behaviour  to  their  whole  body,  conse- 
quent upon  his  natural  mildness  and  candour, 
they  promoted  him  to  the  highest  honours  and 
offices  in  the  state.  Aristides,  the  son  of  Ly- 
simachus,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  ad- 
vancement. He  saw  the  goodness  of  his  dis- 
position, and  set  him  up  as  a  rival  against  the 
keenness  and  daring  spirit  of  Themistocles. 

When  the  Medes  were  driven  out  of  Greece, 
Cimon  was  elected  admiral.  The  Athenians 
had  not  now  the  chief  command  at  sea,  but 
acted  under  the  orders  of  Pausanias  the  Lace- 
dsmonian.  The  first  thing  Cimon  did,  was  to 
equip  his  countrymen  in  a  more  commodious 
manner,  and  to  make  them  much  better  sea- 
men than  the  rest.  And  as  Pausanias  began 
to  treat  with  the  barbarians,  and  write  letters 
to  the  king;  about  betraying  the  fleet  to  them, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  treated  the  allies 
in  a  rough  and  haughty  style,  and  foolishly 
gave  in  to  many  unnecessary  and  oppressive 
acts  of  authority;  Cimon,  on  the  other  hand, 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  injured  with 
ao  much  gentleness  and  humanity,  that  he  in- 
sensibly gained  the  command  of  Greece,  not  by 
arms,  but  by  his  kind  and  obliging  manners. 
For  the  greatest  part  of  the  allies,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  severity  and  pride  of  Pausanias , 
put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Cimon 
and  Atistides.  At  the  same  time  they  wrote  to 
the  ephori,  to  desire  them  to  recal  Pausanias, 
by  whom  Sparta  was  so  dishonoured,  and  all 
Greece  so  much  discomposed. 

It  is  related,  that  when  Pausanias  was  at 
Byzantium,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  young  virgin 
named  Cleonice,  of  a  noble  family  there,  and 
insisted  on  having  her  for  a  mistress.  The  pa- 
rents, intimidated  by  his  power,  were  under  the 
hard  necessity  of  giving  up  their  daughter. 
The  young  woman  begged  that  the  light  might 
be  taken  out  of  his  apartment,  that  she  might 
go  to  his  bed  in  secrecy  and  silence.  When  she 
entered  he  was  asleep,  and  she  unfortunately 
■tumbled  upon  the  candlestick,  and  threw  it 
down.  Tho  noise  waked  him  suddenly,  and 
he,  in  his  confusion,  thinking  it  was  an  enemy 
coming  to  assassinate  him,  unsheathed  a  dagger 
that  lay  by  him,  and  plunged  it  into  the  virgin's 
beart.  After  this  he  could  never  rest.  Her 
mage  appeared  to  liiin  every  night,  and  with  a 
laenacing  tone  repeated  this  heroic  verse — 

0«  to  (he  iate  which  pride  and  liut  prejiare  2 


The  allies,  highly  incensed  at  this  infamoHt 
action,  joined  Cimon  to  besiege  him  in  Byzan- 
tium. But  he  found  means  to  escape  thence; 
and  as  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  spectre,  he  it 
said  to  have  applied  to  a  temple  at  Heraclea,* 
where  the  manes  of  the  dead  were  consulted. 
There  he  invoked  the  spirit  cf  Cleonice,!  and 
entreated  her  pardon.  She  appeared,  and  told 
him,  "He  would  soon  be  delivered  from  all 
his  troubles,  after  his  return  to  Sparta;"  in 
which  it  seems  his  death  was  enigmatically 
foretold -t  These  particulars  we  have  from 
many  historians. 

All  the  confederates  had  now  put  themselvea 
under  the  conduct  of  Cimon,  and  he  sailed 
with  them  to  Thrace,  upon  intelligence  that 
some  of  the  most  honourable  of  the  Persians, 
and  of  the  king's  relations,  had  seized  the  city 
of  Eion  upon  the  river  Strymon,  and  greatly 
harassed  the  Greeks  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Ciinon  engaged  and  defeated  the  Persian 
forces,  and  then  shut  them  up  in  the  town. 
After  this,  he  dislodged  the  Thracians  above 
the  Strymon,  who  had  used  to  supply  the  town 
with  provieions,  and  kept  so  strict  a  guard 
over  the  country,  that  no  convoys  could  escape 
him.  By  this  means,  the  place  was  reduced  to 
such  extremity,  that  Butes  the  king's  general, 
in  absolute  despair,  set  fire  to  it,  and  so  per- 
ished there,  with  his  friends  and  all  his  sub- 
stance. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Cimon  became  mas- 
ter of  the  town,  but  there  was  no  advantage  to 
be  reaped  from  it  worth  mentioning,  because 
the  barbarians  had  destroyed  all  by  fire.  The 
country  about  it,  however,  was  very  beautiful 
and  fertile,  and  that  he  settled  with  the  Athe- 
nians. For  this  reason  the  people  of  Athena 
permitted  him  to  erect  there  three  marble 
Hermse,  which  had  the  following  inscriptiona: 

Where  Strymon,  with  his  silver  waves, 
The  lofty  towers  of  Eion  laves, 
The  hapless  Mede,  with  famine  press'd, 
The  force  of  Grecian  arms  conless'd. 

Let  him  who,  born  in  distant  days. 
Beholds  these  monuments  of  praise — 
These  forms  that  valour's  glory  save— 
And  see  how  Athens  crowns  the  brave, 
For  honour  feel  the  patriot  sigh, 
And  for  his  country  learn  to  die. 

Afar  to  Phrygia'i  fated  lands, 

When  Mnestlieus  leads  his  Attic  bandf. 

Behold  !  he  bears  in  Homer  still 

The  palm  of  military  skill, 

In  every  aee,  on  every  coast, 

'Tis  thus  the  sons  of  Athens  boast ! 

Though  Cimon's  name  does  not  appear  in  any 
of  these  inscriptions,  yet  his  contemporariea 
considered  them  as  the  highest  pitch  of  hon- 
our. For  neither  Themistocles  nor  Miltiadea 
were  favoured  with  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
Nay,  when  the  latter  asked  only  for  a  crown 
of  olive,  Sochares  of  the  ward  of  Decelea  stood 

*  Heraclea  was  a  place  near  Olympia.  Pausanial 
applied  to  the  necromancers  there  called  Psychagogi, 
whose  ortice  it  was  to  call  up  departed  spirits. 

f  Thus  we  find  that  it  was  a  custom  in  the  Pagan  as 
well  as  in  the  Hebrew  theology,  to  conjure  up  the' 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  witch  of  Endor  wu. 
not  the  only  witch  in  the  world. 

{  The  Lacedaemonians  having  resolved  to  seize  him, 
he  fled  for  refuge  to  a  temple  cT  Minerva,  called  Choi— 
doutu.  There  the;  >hut  him  up  and  starred  him. 
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np  in  the  miost  of  the  assembly,  and  spoke 
against  it,  in  terms  that  were  not  candid,  in- 
deed, but  agreeable  to  the  people.  He  said, 
'TVTiltiades,  when  you  shall  fight  the  barbarians 
alone,  and  conquer  alone,  then  ask  to  have 
honours  paid  you  alone."  What  was  it  then 
that  induced  them  to  give  the  preference  so 
greatly  to  this  action  of  Cimon.''  Was  it  not 
that,  under  the  other  generals,  they  fought  for 
their  lives  and  existence  as  a  people,  but  under 
him  they  were  able  to  distress  their  enemies, 
by  carrying  war  into  the  countries  where  they 
had  established  themselves,  and  by  colonizing 
Eion  and  Amphipolis.''  They  planted  a  colony, 
too  in  the  isle  of  Sycros,*  which  was  reduced 
by  Cimon  on  the  occasion  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion. The  Dolopes,  who  then  held  it,  paid  no 
attention  to  agriculture.  They  had  so  long 
been  addicted  to  piracy,  that  at  last  they  spared 
not  even  the  merchants  and  strangers  who 
came  into  their  ports,  but  in  that  of  Ctesium 
plundered  some  Thessalians  who  came  to  traf- 
fic with  them,  and  put  them  in  prison.  These 
prisoners,  however,  found  means  to  escape, 
and  went  and  lodged  an  impeachment  against 
the  place  before  the  Amphictyones,  who  com- 
manded the  whole  island  to  make  restitution. 
Those  who  had  no  concern  in  the  robbery  were 
unwilling  to  pay  any  thing,  and,  instead  of 
that,  called  upon  the  persons  who  committed 
it,  and  had  the  goods  in  their  hands,  to  make 
satisfaction.  But,  these  pirates,  apprehensive 
of  the  consequence,  sent  to  invite  Cimon  to 
come  with  his  ships  and  take  the  town,  which 
they  promised  to  deliver  up  to  him.  In  pur- 
suance of  this,  Cimon  took  the  island,  expel- 
led the  Dolopes,  and  cleared  the  ^gian  sea 
of  corsairs. 

This  done,  he  recollected  that  their  ancient 
hero  Theseus,  the  son  of  .32geus,  had  retired 
from  Athens  to  Scyros,  and  was  there  treach- 
erously killed  by  king  I^ycomedes,  who  enter- 
tained some  suspicion  of  him.  And  as  there 
was  an  oracle  which  had  enjoined  the  Athenians 
to  bring  back  his  remains,!  and  to  honour  him 
as  a  demigod,  Cimon  set  himself  to  search  for 
his  tomb.  This  was  no  easy  undertaking,  for 
the  people  of  Scyros  had  all  along  refused  to 
declare  where  he  lay,  or  to  suffer  any  search 
for  his  bones.  At  last,  with  much  pains  and 
inquiry,  he  discovered  the  repository,  and  put 
his  remains,  set  otf  with  all  imaginable  mag- 
nificence, on  board  his  own  galley,  and  carried 
them  to  the  ancient  seat  of  that  hero,  almost 
four  hundred  years  after  he  had  left  it. J 

Nothing  could  give  the  people  more  pleasure 
than  this  event.  To  commemorate  it,  they  in- 
stituted games,  in  which  the  tragic  poets  were 
to  try  their  skill;  and  the  dispute  was  very 
remarkable.  Sophocles,  then  a  young  man, 
brought  his  first  piece  upon  the  theatre;  and 
Aphepsion,  the  archon,  perceiving  that  the  au- 
dience were  not  unprejudiced,  did  not  appoint 
the  judges  Ity  lot  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
method  he  took  was  this:  when  Cimon  and  his 

*  This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventy- 
•eventh  Olyinfiiad. 

f  This  oracle  was  delivered  to  them  four  years  be- 
foT'-. ;  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventy-sixth  Olympiad. 

t  Plul*rrh  could  not  make  a  mistake  of  four  hundred 
years.  We  ar«  persuadcii,  therefore,  that  he  wrote 
»ig/it  hujuked. 


officers  had  entered  the  theatre,  and  made  th« 
due  libations  to  the  god  who  presided  over  the 
games,  the  archon  would  not  suffer  them  to 
retire,  but  obliged  them  to  sit  down  and  select 
ten  judges  upon  oath,  one  out  of  each  tribe. 
The  dignity  of  the  judges  caused  an  extraordi- 
nary emulation  among  the  actors.  Sophocles 
gained  the  prize;  at  which  .^Eschylus  was  so 
much  grieved  and  disconcerted,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  stay  much  longer  in  Athens,  but  in 
anger  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died,  and  wa» 
buried  near  Gela. 

Ion  tells  us,that  when  he  was  very  young, 
and  lately  come  from  Chios  to  Athens,  he  sup- 
ped at  Laomedon's,  with  Cimon.  After  supper, 
when  the  libations  were  over,  Cimon  was  de- 
sired to  sing,  and  he  did  it  so  agreeably,  that 
the  company  preferred  him  in  point  of  polite 
ness,  to  Themistocles.  For  he,  on  a  like  occa- 
sion, said,  "He  had  not  learned  to  sing  or  play 
upon  the  harp;  but  he  knew  how  to  raise  a 
small  city  to  wealth  and  greatness."  The  con- 
versation afterwards  turned  upon  the  actions  of 
Cimon,  and  each  of  the  guests  dvv-elt  upon  such 
as  appeared  to  him  the  most  considerable:  he, 
for  his  part,  mentioned  only  this,  which  he  look- 
ed upon  as  the  most  artful  expedient  he  had 
made  use  of  A  great  number  of  barbariana 
were  made  prisoners  in  Sestos  and  at  Byzan- 
tium; and  the  allies  desired  Cimon  to  make  a 
division  of  the  booty.  Cimon  placed  the  prison- 
ers, quite  naked  on  one  side,  and  all  their  or- 
naments on  the  other.  The  allies  complained, 
the  shares  were  not  equal;  whereupon  he  bade 
them  take  which  part  they  pleased,  assuring 
them  that  the  Athenians  would  be  satisfied 
with  what  they  lefl.  Herophytus,  the  Samian, 
advised  them  to  make  choice  of  the  Persian 
spoils,  and  of  course  the  Persian  captives  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Athenians.  For  the  present, 
Cimon  was  ridiculed  in  private  for  the  division 
he  had  made;  because  the  allies  had  chains  of 
gold,  rich  collars  and  bracelets,  and  robes  of 
scarlet  and  purple  to  shew,  while  the  Athe- 
nians had  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  naked  slaves, 
and  those  very  unfit  for  labour.  But  a  little 
after,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  prispners 
came  down  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  gave 
large  sums  for  their  ransom.  So  that  Cimon 
with  the  money  purchased  four  months'  proTi" 
sions  for  his  ships,  and  sent  a  quantity  of  gold 
besides  to  the  Athenian  treasury. 

Cimon  by  this  time  had  acquired  a  great  for* 
tune;  and  what  he  had  gained  gloriously  in  the 
war  from  the  enemy,  he  laid  out  with  as  much 
reputation  upon  his  fellow  citizens.  He  or 
dered  the  fences  of  his  fields  and  gardens  tob« 
thrown  down,  that  strangers,  as  well  as  his  own 
countrymen,  might  freely  partake  of  his  fruit. 
He  had  a  supper  provided  at  his  house  every 
day,  in  which  the  dishes  were  plain,  but  suffi- 
cient for  a  multitude  of  guests.  Every  poor 
citizen  repaired  to  it  at  pleasure,  and  had  hi« 
diet  without  care  or  trouble;  by  which  mean« 
he  was  enabled  to  give  proper  attention  to  pub- 
lic affairs.  Aristotle,  indeed,  says,  this  supper 
was  not  provided  for  all  the  citizens  in  gen- 
eral, but  only  for  those  of  his  own  tribe,  whicb 
was  that  of  Lacia.* 

*  Cimon's  ward  being  afterwards  called  Oeneis,  it 
must  be  reconciled  with  this  place  Irom  Steplianus,  whe 
lelli  us,  the  Laciada  were  a  people  o/th>  ward  Otneii 
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Vrh(  n  he  walked  out,  he  used  to  have  a  ret- 
inue cf  voung  men  well  clothed,  and  if  he  ha{> 
Eened  to  meet  an  aged  citizen  in  a  mean  drees, 
e  ordered  some  one  of  them  to  change  clothes 
with  him.  This  was  great  and  noble.  But  be- 
nde  this,  the  same  attendants  carried  with  them 
a  quantity  of  money,  and  when  they  met  in  the 
market-place  with  any  necessitous  person  of 
tolerable  appearance,  they  took  care  to  slip 
some  pieces  into  his  hand  as  privately  as  possi- 
ble. Cratinus,  the  comic  writer,  seems  to 
have  referred  to  these  circumstances  in  one  of 
his  pieces  entitled  Archilochi. 

Even  I,  Metrobius,  though  a  scrivener,  hoped 

To  pass  a  cheerful  and  a  sleek  old  age, 

And  live  to  my  last  hour  at  Cimon's  table  ; 

Cimon  !  the  best  and  noblest  ot'  the  Greeks  I 

Whose  wide-spread  bounty  vied  with  that  of  Hcaren  I 

But,  ah  !  he's  gone  before  me '. 

Gorgias  the  Leontine  gave  him  this  character, 
"He  got  riches  to  use  them,  and  used  them  so 
as  to  be  honoured  on  their  account."  And 
Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  his  Elegies 
thus  expresses  the  utmost  extent  of  his  wishes: 

The  wealth  of  Scopas'*  heirs,  the  soul  of  Cimon, 
And  the  famed  trophies  of  Agesilaus. 

Lichas,  the  Lacedaemonian,  we  know,  gained 
a  great  name  among  the  Greeks,  by  nothing 
but  entertaining  strangers  who  came  to  see  the 
public  exercises  of  the  Spartan  youth.  But 
the  magnificence  of  Cimon  exceeded  even  the 
ancient  hospitality  and  bounty  of  the  Athenians. 
They  indeed  taught  the  Greeks  to  sow  bread- 
corn,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  wells, 
and  of  the  benefit  of  fire:  in  these  things  they 
justly  glory.  But  Cimon's  house  was  a  kind  of 
common  hall  for  all  the  people;  the  first  fruits 
of  his  lands  were  theirs;  whatever  the  seasons 

[ (reduced  of  excellent  and  agreeable,  they  free- 
▼  gathered;  nor  were  strangers  in  the  least  de- 
barred from  them :  so  that  he  in  some  measure 
revived  the  community  of  goods,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  which  the 
poets  tell  so  much  of.  Those  who  malevolently 
ascribed  tliis  liberality  of  his  to  a  desire  of  flat- 
tering or  courting  the  people,  were  refuted  by 
the  rest  of  his  conduct,  in  which  he  favoured 
the  nobility,  and  inclined  to  the  constitution 
and  custom  of  Lacedaemon.  When  Themisto- 
cles  wanted  to  raise  the  power  and  privileges 
of  the  commons  too  high,  he  joined  Aristides  to 
oppose  him.  In  like  manner  he  opposed  Ephi- 
altes,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  peo- 
ple, attempted  to  abolish  the  court  of  Areopa- 
gus. He  saw  all  persons  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration, except  Aristides  and  Ephialtes, 
Dillaging  the  public,  yet  he  kept  his  own  hands 
clean,  and  in  all  his  speeches  and  actions  con- 
tinued to  the  last  perfectly  disinterested.  One 
instance  of  this  they  give  us  in  his  behaviour  to 
Rhcesaces,  a  barbarian  who  had  revolted  from 
the  king  of  Persia,  and  was  come  to  Athens 
with  great  treasures.  This  man  findmg  himself 
harassed  by  informers  there,  applied  to  Cimon 
for  his  protection;  and,  to  gain  his  favour, 
placed  two  cups,  the  one  full  of  gold,  and  the 
other  of  silver  darics  in  his  antechamber.  Ci- 
mon, casting  his  eye  upon  them,  smiled,  and 

*  Scopas,  a  rich  Tbeiialiaii,  i«  mentioned  in  the  life 
■SCCate. 


asked  him,  "Whether  he  should  choose  ta 
have  him  his  mercenary  or  his  friend.'"  "My 
friend,  undoubtedly,"  said  the  barbarian.  "Go 
then,"  said  Cimon,  "  and  take  these  things 
back  with  you;  for  if  I  be  your  friend,  youi 
money  will  be  mine  whenever  I  have  occasion 
for  It.'" 

About  this  time,  the  allies,  though  they  paid 
their  contributions,  began  to  scruple  the  fur- 
nishing of  ships  and  men.  They  wanted  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  troubles  of  war,  and  to  till 
the  ground  in  quiet  and  tranquility,  particu- 
larly as  the  barbarians  kept  at  home,  and  gave 
them  no  disturbance  The  other  Atnenian  gen- 
erals took  every  method  to  compel  them  to 
make  good  their  quota,  and  by  prosecutions 
and  fines  rendered  the  Athenian  government 
oppressive  and  invidious.  But  Cimon  took  a 
different  course  when  he  had  the  command. 
He  used  no  compulsion  to  any  Grecian;  he 
took  money  and  ships  unmanned  of  such  as  did 
not  choose  to  serve  in  person;  and  thus  suffer- 
ed them  to  be  led  by  the  charms  of  ease  to  do- 
mestic emplo3'ment,  to  husbandry  and  manu- 
factures: so  that,  of  a  warlike  people,  they  be- 
came, through  an  inglorious  attachment  to  lux- 
ury and  pleasure,  quite  unfit  for  any  thing  in 
the  military  department.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  made  all  the  Athenians  in  their  turns  serve 
on  board  his  ships,  and  kept  them  in  continual 
exercise.  By  these  means  he  extended  the 
Athenian  dominion  over  the  allies,  who  were 
all  the  while  paying  him  for  it.  The  Athe- 
nians were  always  upon  one  expedition  or  oth 
er;  had  their  weapons  for  ever  in  their  hands, 
and  were  trained  up  to  every  fatigue  of  service; 
hence  it  was  that  the  allies  learned  to  fear  and 
flatter  them,  and  instead  of  being  their  fellow- 
soldiers  as  formerly,  insensibly  became  their 
tributaries  and  subjects. 

Add  to  this,  that  no  man  humbled  the  pride 
and  arrogance  of  the  great  king  more  than 
Cimon.  Not  satisfied  with  driving  him  out  of 
Greece,  he  pursued  his  footsteps,  and  without 
suffering  him  to  take  breath,  ravaged  and  laid 
waste  some  part  of  his  dominions,  and  drew 
over  others  to  the  Grecian  league;  insomuch 
that  in  all  Asia,  from  Ionia  to  Pamphylia,  there 
was  not  a  Persian  standard  to  be  seen.  As 
soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  king's  fleets 
and  armies  lay  upon  the  Pamphylian  coast,  he 
wanted  to  intimidate  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  should  never  more  venture  beyond 
the  Chelidonian  isles.  For  this  purpose  he  set 
sail  from  Cnidus  and  Triopium  with  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  galleys,  which  Themistocles  had, 
in  their  first  construction,  made  light  and  fit  to 
turn  with  the  utmost  agility.  Cimon  widened 
them,  and  joined  a  platform  to  the  deck  of 
each,  that  there  might  in  time  of  action  be 
room  for  a  greater  number  of  combatants. 
When  he  arrived  at  Phaselis,  which  was  in- 
habited by  Greeks,  but  would  neither  receive 
his  fleet,  nor  revolt  from  the  king,  he  ravaged 
their  territories,  and  advanced  to  assault  their 
walls.  Hereupon,  the  Chians  who  were  among, 
his  forces,  having  of  old  had  a  friendship 
for  the  people  of  Phaselis,  on  one  side  endeav 
oured  to  pacify  Cimon,  and  on  the  other  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  townsmen,  by  letters- 
fastened  to  arrows,  which  they  shot  over  th* 
walls.    At  length  they  reconciled  the  two  par- 
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ties;  the  conditions  were,  that  the  Phase- 
lites  should  pay  down  ten  talents,  and  should 
follow  Cimon's  standard  against  the  barbarians. 
Ephorus  says,  Tithraustes  commanded  the 
king's  fleet,  and  Pherendates  his  land  forces; 
bat  Callisthenes  will  have  it,  that  Ariomandes 
the  son  of  Gobryas  was  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sians. He  tells  us  farther,  that  he  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  did  not  yet 
choose  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the 
Greeks,  because  he  expected  a  reinforcement 
of  eighty  Phcenician  ships  from  Cyprus.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cimon  wanted  to  prevent  that 
junction,  and  therefore  sailed  with  a  resokition 
to  compel  the  Persians  to  fight,  if  they  declin- 
ed it.  To  avoid  it,  they  pushed  up  the  river. 
But  when  Cimon  came  up,  they  attempted  to 
make  head  against  him  with  six  hundred  ships, 
according  to  Phanodemus,  or,  as  Ephorus 
writes,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty.  They  per- 
formed, however,  nothing  worthy  of  such  a  fleet, 
but  presently  made  for  land.  The  foremost  got 
on  shore,  and  escaped  the  army  which  was 
drawn  up  hard  by.  The  Greeks  laid  hold  on 
the  rest,  and  handled  them  very  roughly,  as 
■well  as  their  ships.  A  certain  proof  that  the 
Persian  fleet  was  very  numerous,  is,  that  though 
many  in  all  probability  got  away,  and  many 
others  were  destroyed,  yet  the  Athenians  took 
no  less  than  two  hundred  vessels. 

The  barbarian  land  forces  advanced  close 
to  the  sea:  but  it  appeared  to  Cimon  an  ar- 
duous undertaking  to  make  good  his  landing  by 
dint  of  sword,  and  with  his  troops,  who  were 
fatigued  with  the  late  action,  to  engage  those 
that  were  quite  fresh  and  many  times  their  num- 
ber. Notwithstanding  this,  he  saw  the  courage 
and  spirits  of  his  men  elevated  with  their  late 
victory,  and  that  they  were  very  desirous  to  be 
led  against  the  enemy.  He  therefore  disem- 
barked his  heavy-armed  infantry,  yet  warm 
from  the  action.  They  rushed  forward  with 
loud  shouts,  and  the  Persians  stood  and  re- 
ceived them  with  a  good  countenance.  A 
sharp  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  bravest  and 
most  distinguished  among  the  Athenians  were 
elain.  At  last  with  much  difficulty  the  barba- 
rians were  put  to  the  rout:  many  were  killed, 
and  many  others  were  taken,  together  with  their 
pavilions,  full  of  all  manner  of  rich  spoil. 

Thus  Cimon,  like  an  excellent  champion,  won 
two  prizes  in  one  day,  and  by  these  two  ac- 
tions outdid  the  victory  of  Salamis  at  sea,  and 
of  Plataea  at  land.  He  added,  however,  a  new 
trophy  to  his  victories.  Upon  intelligence  that 
the  eighty  Phoenician  galleys,  which  were  not 
in  the  battle,  were  arrived  at  Hydrus,*  he 
■teered  that  way  as  fast  as  possible.  They 
had  not  received  any  certain  account  of  the 
forces  to  whose  assistance  they  were  going; 
and  as  this  suspense  much  intimidated  them, 
they  were  easily  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all 
their  ships  and  most  of  their  men. 

These  events  so  humbled  the  king  of  Persia, 

•  As  no  such  place  as  Hydrus  is  to  be  found,  Lubinus 
thinks  we  should  read  Sydra,  which  was  a  maritime 
town  of  Cilicia.  Dacier  proposes  to  read  Hydrussa, 
■which  was  one  of  the  Cyclades.  But  perhaps  Hydrus 
ii  only  a  corruption  of  Cyprus ;  for  Polja;uus  (1.  i.) 
telb  us,  Cimon  sailed  thither  immediately  a.ler  his 
two-fold  victory.  And  he  adds,  that  he  went  i  iguiscd 
IB  a  Persian  dress,  which  '<just  be  with  anew  to  take 
in  the  Fhceaiciaii  galleyi. 


that  he  came  into  that  famous  peace,  whicb 
limited  him  to  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey,* 
on  horseback,  from  the  Grecian  sea;  and  by 
which  he  engaged  that  none  of  his  galleys  or 
other  ships  of  war  should  ever  come  within  the 
Cyanean  and  Chelidonian  isles.  Callisthenea, 
indeed,  denies  that  the  king  agreed  to  these 
conditions;  but  he  allows  that  his  subsequent 
behaviour  was  equivalent  to  such  an  agree- 
ment. For  his  fears,  consequent  upon  the  de- 
feat, made  him  retire  so  far  from  Greece,  thai 
Pericles  with  fifty  ships,  and  Ephialtes  with 
no  more  than  thirty,  sailed  beyond  the  Cheli- 
donian rocks  without  meeting  with  any  fleet 
of  the  barbarians.  However,  in  the  collection 
of  Athenian  decrees  made  by  Craterus,  there 
is  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  this  peace,  which 
are  in  substance  the  same  as  we  have  related 
them.  We  are  told  also,  that  the  Athenians 
built  an  altar  to  Peace  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  they  paid  particular  honours  to  Callias 
who  negociated  the  treaty.  So  much  was 
raised  from  the  sale  of  the  spoils,  that  besides 
what  WM  reserved  for  other  occasions,  the 
people  had  money  enough  to  build  the  wall  oa 
the  south  side  of  the  citadel.  Nay,  such  was 
the  treasure  this  expedition  afforded,  that  by 
it  were  laid  the  foundation  of  the  long  walla 
called  Legs;  they  were  not  finished  indeed 
till  some  time  after.  And  as  the  place  where 
they  were  to  be  erected  was  marshy  and  full 
of  water,  Cimon  at  his  own  expense  had  the 
bottom  secured  by  ramming  down  large  stones 
and  binding  them  with  gravel.  He  too,  first 
adorned  the  city  with  those  elegant  and  noble 
places  for  exercise  and  disputation,  which  a 
little  after  came  to  be  so  much  admired.  He 
planted  the ybJttm  with  plane  trees:  and  where- 
as the  academy  before  was  a  dry  and  unsightlj 
plat,  he  brought  water  to  it,  and  sheltered  it 
with  groves,  so  that  it  abounded  with  clean  al- 
leys and  shady  walks. 

By  this  time  the  Persians  refused  to  evacuate 
the  Chersonesus;  and,  instead  of  that,  called 
down  the  Thracians  to  their  assistance.  Cimon 
set  out  against  thorn  from  Athens  with  a  very 
few  galleys,  and  as  they  looked  upon  him  with 
contempt  on  that  account,  he  attacked  them, 
and  with  four  ships  only,  took  tliirteen  of  theirs. 
Thus  he  expelled  the  Persians,  and  beat  the 
Thracians  too;  by  which  success  he  reduced 
the  whole  Chersonesus  to  the  obedience  of 
Athens.  After  this,  he  defeated  at  sea  the  Tha 
sians,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians, 
took  three-and-thirty  of  their  ships,  and  storm- 
ed their  town.  The  gold  mines  which  were 
in  the  neighbouring  continent  he  secured  to  hif 
countrymen,  together  with  the  whole  Thaaian 
territories. 

From  thence  there  was  an  easy  opening  to 
invade  Macedonia,  and  possibly  to  conquer 
great  part  of  it;  and  as  he  neglected  the  oppor 
tunity,  it  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  pre* 
ents  which  king  Alexander  made  him.  Hi« 
enemies,  therefore,  impeached  him  for  it,  and 
brought  him  to  his  trial.  In  his  defence,  he 
thus  addressed  his  judges — ''I  have  no  con- 
nexion with  rich  lonians  or  Thessalians,  whone 
other  generals  have  applied  to,  in  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving compliments  and  treasures  from  them. 

*  Four  hundred  furlong*. 
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My  attachment  is  to  the  Macedonians,*  whose 
frugality  and  sobriety  I  honour  and  imitate; 
things  preferable  with  me  to  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world.  I  love  indeed  to  enrich  my  country 
>t  the  expense  of  its  enemies."  Stesimbrotus, 
who  mentions  this  trial,  says  Elpinice  waited 
on  Pericles  at  his  own  house,  to  entreat  that 
he  would  behave  with  some  lenity  to  her  bro- 
ther: for  Pericles  was  the  most  vehement  ac- 
cuser he  had.  At  present,  he  only  said, 
"Yew  are  old,  Elpinice,  much  too  old  to  trans- 
act «uch  business  as  this.  However,  when  the 
cause  came  on,  he  was  favourable  enough  to 
Cimon,  and  rose  up  only  once  to  speak  during 
the  whole  impeachment,  and  then  he  did  it  in 
a  slight  manner.  Cimon  therefore  was  hon- 
ourably acquitted. 

As  to  the  rest  of  his  administration,  he  of)- 
posed  and  restrained  the  people  who  were 
invading  the  province  of  the  nobility,  and 
wanted  to  appropriate  the  direction  of  every 
thing  to  themselves.  But  when  he  was  gone 
out  upon  a  new  expedition,  they  broke  out 
again,  and  overturning  the  constitution  and 
most  sacred  customs  of  their  country,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ephialtes,  they  took  from  the 
council  of  Areopagus  those  causes  that  used  to 
come  before  it,  and  left  it  the  cognizance  of 
but  very  few.  Thus,  by  bringing  all  matters 
before  themselves,  they  made  the  government 
a  perfect  democracy.  And  this  they  did  with 
the  concurrence  of  Pericles,  who  by  this  time 
was  grown  very  powerful,  and  had  espoused 
their  party.  It  was  with  great  indignation  that 
Cimon  found,  at  his  return,  the  dignity  of  that 
high  court  insulted;  and  he  set  himself  to  re- 
store its  jurisdiction,  and  to  revive  such  an 
aristocracy  as  had  obtained  under  Clisthenes. 
Upon  this,  his  adversaries  raised  a  great  cla- 
mour, and  exasperated  the  people  against  him, 
not  forgetting  those  stories  about  his  sister, 
and  his  own  attachment  to  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. Hence  those  verses  of  Eupolia  about 
Cimon : — 

He's  not  a  villain,  but  a  debauchee, 
Whose  careless  heart  is  !ost  on  wine  and  women. 
The  time  has  been,  he  slept  in  Lacedaemon. 
And  left  poor  Elpinice  here  alone. 

But  if  with  all  his  negligence  and  love  of  wine, 
he  took  so  many  cities,  and  gained  so  many 
victories,  it  is  plain  tliat  if  he  had  been  a  sober 
man  and  attentive  to  business,  none  of  the 
Greeks,  either  before  or  after  him,  could  have 
exceeded  him  in  great  and  glorious  actions. 

From  his  first  setting  out  in  life,  he  had  an 
attachment  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  According 
to  Stesimbrotus,  he  called  one  of  the  twins  he 
had  by  a  Clitonian  woman,  Lacedaemonius, 
and  the  other  Eleus;  and  Pericles  often  took 
occasion  to  reproach  them  with  their  mean 
descent  by  the  mother's  side.  But  Diodorus 
the  geographer  writes,  that  he  had  both  these 
sons,  and  a  third  named  Thessalus,  by  Isodice 

*  The  manuscripts  in  general  have  Lacedxmo  tians  ; 
•nd  that  is  probably  the  true  reading.  For  Ci  aon  is 
well  known  to  have  had  a  strong  attachment  to  that 
ptople.  Besides,  the  Macedonians  were  not  a  sober 
people.  As  to  wliat  some  object,  that  it  is  strange  he 
■hould  make  po  mention  of  the  Macedonians,  when  he 
was  accused  of  being  bribed  by  them  ;  the  answer  is 
taiy,  we  are  not  certain  that  Plutarch  has  given  us  all 
CiaiOD't  defcDce. 


daughter  to  Eurjptolemus,  the  son  of  Me- 

gacles. 

The  Spartans  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
promotion  of  Cimon.  Being  declared  enemies 
to  Themistocles,  they  much  rather  chose  to 
adhere  to  Cimon,  though  but  a  young  man,  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  Athens.  The  Athenians 
too  at  first  saw  this  with  pleasure,  because  they 
reaped  great  advantage  from  the  regard  which 
the  Spartans  had  for  Cimon.  When  they  bo 
gan  to  take  the  lead  among  the  allies,  and 
were  gaining  the  chief  direction  of  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  league,  it  was  no  uneasiness  to 
them  to  see  the  honour  and  esteem  he  was 
held  in.  Indeed  Cimon  was  the  man  they 
pitched  upon  for  transacting  that  business,  on 
account  of  his  humane  behaviour  to  the  allies, 
and  his  interest  with  the  Lacedxmonians.  But 
when  they  were  become  great  and  powerful, 
it  gave  them  pain  to  see  Cimon  still  adoring 
the  Spartans.  For  he  was  always  magnifying 
that  people  at  their  expense;  and  particularly, 
as  Stesimbrotus  tells  us,  when  he  had  any 
fault  to  find  with  them,  he  used  to  say,  "The 
Lacedemonians  would  not  have  done  so."  On 
this  account  his  countrymen  began  to  envy  and 
to  hate  him. 

They  had,  however,  a  still  heavier  complaint 
against  him,  which  took  its  rise  as  follows:  la 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus  the 
son  of  Zeusidamus,  there  happened  the  great- 
est earthquake  at  Sparta  that  ever  was  heard 
of.  The  ground  in  many  parts  of  Laconia  was 
cleft  asunder;  Moimt  Taygetus  felt  the  shock, 
and  its  ridges  were  torn  off;  the  whole  city 
was  dismantled,  except  five  houses.  The 
young  men  and  boys  were  exercising  in  the 
portico,  and  it  is  said  that  a  little  before  the 
eartliquake  a  hare  crossed  the  place,  upon 
which  the  young  men,  naked  and  anointed  as 
they  were,  ran  out  in  sport  after  it.  The 
building  fell  upon  the  boys  that  remained,  and 
destroyed  them  altogether.  Their  monument 
is  still  called,  from  that  event,  Sismatia. 

Archidamus,  amidst  the  present  danger,  per- 
ceived another  that  was  likely  to  ensue,  and, 
as  he  saw  the  people  busy  in  endeavouring  to 
save  their  most  valuable  moveables,  he  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  give  the  alarm,  as  if  some  ene- 
my were  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  that  they  might 
repair  to  him  immediately  with  their  weapons 
in  their  hands.  This  was  the  only  thing  which 
at  this  crisis  saved  Sparta.  For  the  Helots 
flocked  together  on  all  sides  from  the  fields  to 
despatch  such  as  had  escaped  the  earthquakes 
but  finding  them  armed  and  in  good  order,  they 
returned  to  their  villages,  and  declared  open 
war.  At  the  same  time  they  persuaded  some  of 
their  neighbours,  among  whom  were  the  Mes* 
senians,  to  join  them  against  Sparta. 

In  this  great  distress  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent  Periclidas  to  Athens,  to  beg  for  succours. 
Aristophanes,*  in  his  comic  way,  says,  "There 
was  an  extraordinary  contrast  between  his  pale 
face  and  his  red  robe,  as  he  sat  a  suppliant  at 
the  altars,  and  asked  us  for  troops."  Ephialtes 
strongly  opposed  and  protested  against  giving 
any  assistance  to  re-establish  a  city  which  was 
rival  to  their  own,  insisting  that  they  ought 
rather  to  suffer  the  pride  of  Sparta  to  be  trodden 
under  foot.  Cimon,  however,  as  Critiafl  tella 
*  Lyiif  trat^  1.  U4C 
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n»,  preferred  the  relief  of  Sparta  to  the  enlarge- 
nient  of  the  Athenian  power,  and  persuaded 
the  people  to  march  with  a  great  army  to  its 
aid.  Ion  mentions  the  words  which  had  the 
most  effect  upon  them:  he  desired  them,  it 
ieems,  "T^ot  to  suffer  Greeee  to  be  maimed, 
nor  to  deprive  their  own  city  of  its  companion." 
When  he  returned  from  assisting  the  Lace- 
demonians, he  marched  with  his  army  through 
Corinth.  Lachartus  complained  in  high  terms 
of  his  bringing  in  his  troops  without  permission 
of  the  citizens:  "For,"  said  he,  "when  we 
knock  at  another  man's  door,  we  do  not  enter 
without  leave  from  the  master."  "But  you, 
Lachartus,"  answered  Cimon,  "did  not  knock 
at  the  gates  of  Cleone  and  Megara,  but  broke 
them  in  pieces,  and  forced  your  way  in,  upon 
this  principle,  that  nothing  should  be  shut 
against  the  strong."  With  this  boldness  and 
propriety  too  did  he  speak  to  the  Corinthian, 
and  then  pursued  his  march. 

After  this,  the  Spartans  called  in  the  Athe- 
nians a  second  time  against  the  Messenians  and 
Helots  in  Ithome.*  But  when  they  were  ar- 
rived, they  were  more  afraid  of  their  spirit  of 
enterprise  than  of  the  enemy,  and  Aerefore,  of 
all  their  allies,  sent  them  only  back  again,  as 
persons  suspected  of  some  dishonourable  de- 
sign. They  returned  full  of  resentment,  of 
course,!  and  now  openly  declared  themselves 
against  the  partisans  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  particularly  against  Cimon.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  upon  a  slight  pretence,  they 
banished  him  for  ten  years,  which  is  the  term 
Ihe  ostracism  extends  to. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
their  return  from  an  expedition  in  which  they 
had  delivered  Delphi  from  the  Phocians,  en- 
camped at  Tengara.  The  Athenians  came  to 
give  them  battle.  On  this  occasion  Cimon  ap- 
peared in  arms  among  those  of  his  own  tribe, 
which  was  that  of  Oeneis,  to  fight  for  his  coun- 
try against  the  Lacedaemonians.  When  the 
council  of  five  hundred  heard  of  it,  they  were 
afraid  that  his  enemies  would  raise  a  clamour 
against  him,  as  if  he  was  only  come  to  throw 
things  into  confusion,  and  to  bring  the  Lacedae- 
monians into  Athens,  and  therefore  forbade  the 
generals  to  receive  him.  Cimon,  upon  this  re- 
tired, after  he  had  desired  Euthippus  the  Ana- 
phlystian,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  who  were 
most  censured  as  partisans  of  Sparta,  to  exert 
themselves  gloriously  aigainst  the  enemy,  and 
by  their  behaviour  to  wipe  off  the  aspersion. 
These  brave  men,  in  number  about  a  hun- 
dred, took  Cimon's  armour  (as  a  sacred  pledge) 
into  the  midst  of  their  little  band,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  close  body,  and  fought  till  they  all 
fell  with  the  greatest  ardour  imaginable.  The 
Athenians  regretted  them  exceedingly,  and  re- 
pented of  the  unjust  censures  they  had  fixed 
upon  them.  Their  resentment  against  Cimon, 
too,  soon  abated,  partly  from  the  remembrance 
of  his  past  services,  and  partly  from  the  difii- 
cnlties  they  lay  under  at  the  present  juncture. 
They  were  beaten  in  the  great  battle  fought  at 
Tanagra,  and  they    expected   another   army 

*  The  Spartans  were  not  skilled  in  sieges. 

t  The  Athenian*,  in  resentment  of  this  afiront,  broke 
the  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  joined  in  confederacy 
with  the  Argires.     TTincyd  1,  i.  4 


would  come  against  them  from  Peloponnesnt 
the  next  spring.  Hence  it  was,  that  they  i* 
called  Cimon  from  banishment,  and  Periclet 
himself  was  the  first  to  propose  it.  With  so 
much  candour  w^ere  differences  managed  then, 
so  moderate  the  resentments  of  men,  and  so 
easily  laid  down,  where  the  public  good  re» 
quired  it!  Ambition  itself,  the  strongest  of  all 
passions,  yielded  to  the  interests  and  neces* 
sities  of  the  country! 

Cimon,  soon  after  his  return,  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  and  reconciled  the  two  cities.  After 
the  peace  was  made,  he  saw  the  Athenians 
could  not  sit  down  quietly,  but  still  wanted  to 
be  in  motion,  and  to  aggrandize  themselves  by 
new  expeditions.  To  prevent  their  exciting 
further  troubles  in  Greece,  and  giving  a  handle 
for  intestine  wars,  and  heavy  complaints  of 
the  allies  against  Athens,  on  account  of  their 
formidable  fleets  traversing  the  seas  about  the 
islands  and  around  Peloponnesus,  he  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  to  carry  war  into 
Egypt  and  Cyprus.*  This  he  thought  would 
answer  two  intentions;  it  would  accustom  the 
Athenians  to  conflicts  with  the  barbarians,  and 
it  would  improve  their  substance  in  an  honour- 
able  manner,  by  bringing  the  rich  spoils  of 
their  natural  enemies  into  Greece 

When  all  was  now  ready,  and  the  army  on 
the  point  of  embarking,  Cimon  had  this  dream. 
An  angry  bitch  seemed  to  bay  at  him,  and  some- 
thing between  barking  and  a  human  voice,  to 
utter  these  words:  Come  on;  I  andmy  whelpi 
with  pleasure  shall  receive  thee.  Though  the 
dream  was  hard  to  interpret,  Astyphilus  the 
Posidonian,  a  great  diviner,  and  friend  of 
Cimon's,  told  him  it  signified  his  death.  He 
argued  thus :  a  dog  is  an  enemy  to  the  man  he 
barks  at;  and  no  one  can  give  his  enemy 
greater  pleasure  than  by  his  death.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  voice  pointed  out  that  the  enemy 
was  a  Mede,  for  the  armies  of  the  Medes  are 
composed  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.  After 
this  dream,  he  had  another  sign  in  sacrificing 
to  Bacchus.  When  the  priest  had  killed  the 
victim,  a  swarm  of  ants  took  up  the  clotted 

*  The  history  of  tJie  first  expedition  is  this.  Wl)ile 
Cimon  was  employed  in  his  enterprise  against  Cyprus, 
Inarus,  king  of  Libya,  having  brought  the  greatest 
part  of  Lower  Egypt  to  revolt  from  Artaxerxes,  called 
in  the  Athenians  to  assist  him  to  complete  his  conquest. 
Hereupon,  the  Athenians  quitted  Cyprus,  and  sailed 
into  Egypt.  Tliey  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Nile,  and,  attacking  Memphis,  seized  two  of  the  out- 
works, and  attempted  the  third,  called  the  white  wall. 
But  the  expedition  proved  very  unfortunate.  Artax- 
erxes  sent  Mcgabyzus  with  a  powerful  army  into  EgypL 
He  defeated  the  rebels,  and  the  Libyans  their  associ- 
ates, drove  the  Greeks  from  Memphis,  shut  them  up 
in  the  island  of  Prospitis  eighteen  months,  and  at  laiit 
forced  them  to  surrender.  They  almost  sill  perished 
in  that  war,  which  lasted  six  years.  Inarus,  in  Ti<^ 
lation  of  the  public  faith,  was  crucitied. 

The  second  expedition  was  undertaken  a  few  yean 
after,  and  was  not  more  successful.  The  Atheniani 
went  against  Cyprus  with  two  hundred  galleys.  While 
they  were  besieging  Citium  there,  Amyrt^us  the  Saite 
applied  to  them  for  succours  in  Egypt,  and  Cimon  sent 
him  sixty  of  his  galleys.  Some  say  he  went  with  them 
himself;  others,  that  he  continued  before  Citium.  But 
nothing  of  moment  was  transacted  at  this  time  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Persians  in  Egypt.  However,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  Amyrtaeus  i.-sued  from 
'he  fens,  and,  being  joined  by  all  the  Egyptians,  drore 
ihe  Persians  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  became  king  of 
ke  whoJ'i  cov  .try.     Thucyd.  1.  ii.  Diod.  Sie.  1.  xi. 
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blood  by  little  and  little,  and  laid  it  upon 
Cimon's  great  toe.  This  they  did  for  some 
time  without  any  one's  taking  notice  of  it:  at 
last  Ciinon  himself  observed  it,  and  at  the  same 
Instant  the  soothsayer  came  and  shewed  him 
the  liver  without  a  head. 

The  expedition,  however,  could  not  now  be 
put  otT,  and  therefore  he  set  sail.  He  sent 
sixty  of  his  galleys  against  Egypt,  and  with 
the  rest  made  for  the  Asiatic  coast,  where  he 
defeated  the  king's  fleet,  consisting  of  Phceni- 
cian  and  Cilician  ships,  made  himself  master  of 
the  cities  in  that  circuit,  and  watched  his  op- 
portunity to  penetrate  into  Egypt.  Every  thing 
was  great  in  the  designs  he  formed.  He 
thought  of  nothing  less  ihan  overturning  the 
w..ole  Persian  empire;  and  the  rather,  because 
he  was  informed  that  Themistocles  was  in 
great  reputation  and  power  with  the  barbarians, 
and  had  promised  the  king  to  take  the  conduct 
of  the  Grecian  war,  whenever  he  entered  upon 
it.  But  Themistocles,  they  tell  us,  in  despair 
of  managing  it  to  any  advantage,  and  of  getting 
the  better  of  the  good  fortune  and  valour  of 
Cimon,  fell  by  his  own  hand. 

When  Cimon  had  formed  these  great  pro- 
jects as  a  first  step  towards  them,  he  cast 
anchor  before  Cyprus.  From  thence  he  sent 
persons  in  whom  he  could  confide  with  a  pri- 
vate question  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon; 
for  their  errand  was  entirely  unknown.  Nor 
did  the  deity  return  them  any  answer,  but 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  ordered  them  to 
return,  "  Because  Cimon,"  said  he,  "  is  already 
with  me."  The  messengers  upon  this,  took 
the  road  to  the  sea,  and  when  they  reached  the 
Grecian  camp,  which  was  then  on  the  coasts 
of  Egypt,  Vhey  found  that  Cimon  was  dead. 
They  then  inquired  what  day  he  died,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  time  the  oracle  was 
dehvered,  they  perceived  that  his  departure 
was  enigmatically  pointed  at  in  the  expression, 
"  That  he  was  already  with  the  gods." 


According  to  most  authors,  he  died  a  natural 
death  during  the  siege  of  Citium;  but  some  say 
he  died  of  a  wound  he  received  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  barbarians. 

The  last  advice  he  gave  those  about  him 
was,  to  sail  away  immediately,  and  to  conceal 
his  death.  Accordingly,  before  the  enemy  or 
their  allies  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
they  returned  in  safety  by  the  generalship  of 
Cimon,  exercised,  as  Phauodemus  says,  thirty 
days  after  his  death. 

After  he  was  gone,  there  was  not  one  Gre- 
cian general  who  did  any  thing  considerable 
against  the  barbarians.  The  leading  orator* 
were  little  better  than  incendiaries,  who  set  the 
Greeks  one  against  another,  and  involved  them 
in  intestine  wars;  nor  was  there  any  healing 
hand  to  interpose.  Thus  the  king's  atfairs  had 
time  to  recover  themselves,  and  inexpressible 
ruin  was  brought  upon  the  powers  of  Greece. 
Long  after  this,  indeed,  Agesilaus  carried  his 
arms  into  Asia,  and  renewed  the  war  awhile 
against  the  king's  lieutenants  on  the  coast:  but 
he  was  so  soon  recalled  by  the  seditions  and 
tumults  which  broke  out  a  fresh  in  Greece, 
that  he  could  do  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
Persian  tax-gatherers  were  then  left  amidst 
the  cities  in  alliance  and  friendship  with  the 
Greeks;  whereas,  while  Cimon  had  the  com- 
mand, not  a  single  collector  was  seen,  nor  so 
much  as  a  horseman  appeared  within  four  hun- 
dred furlongs  from  the  sea-coast. 

That  his  remains  were  brought  to  Attica, 
his  monument  there  is  a  sufficient  proof,  for  it 
still  bears  the  title  of  Cimonia.  Nevertheless 
the  people  of  Citium  have  a  tomb  of  Cimon, 
which  they  hold  in  great  veneration,  as  Nausi- 
crates  the  orator  informs  us;  the  gods  having 
ordered  them  in  a  certain  famine  not  to  disre- 
gard his  manes,  but  to  honour  and  worship 
him  as  a  superior  being.  Such  was  this  Gre- 
cian general. 


LUCULLUS. 


The  grandfather  of  LucuUus  was  a  man  of 
consular  dignity;  Metellus,  surnamed  Numidi- 
cus,  was  his  uncle  by  his  mother's  side.  His 
father  was  found  guilty  of  embezzling  the  pub- 
Lc  money,  and  his  mother,  Caecilia,  had  but 
an  indifferent  reputation  for  chastity.  As  for 
Lucullus  himself,  while  he  was  but  a  youth, 
before  he  solicited  any  public  charge,  or  at- 
tempted to  gain  a  share  in  the  administration, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  impeaching 
Servilius  the  augur,  who  had  been  his  father's 
accuser.  As  he  had  caught  Servilius  in  some 
act  of  injustice  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
all  the  world  commended  the  prosecution,  and 
talked  of  it  as  an  indication  of  extraordinary 
apirit.  Indeed,  where  there  was  no  injury  to 
revenge,  the  Romans  considered  the  business 
of  impeachments  as  a  generous  pursuit,  and 
they  chose  to  have  their  young  men  fasten 
npon  criminals,  like  so  many  well  bred  hounds 
ODon  their  prey. 


The  cause  was  argued  with  so  much  velie 
mence,  that  they  came  to  blows,  and  several 
were  wounded,  and  some  killed;  in  the  end, 
however,  Servilius  was  acquitted.  But  though 
Lucullus  lost  his  cause,  he  had  great  command 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues;  inso- 
much that  Sylla  dedicated  his  Commentarie* 
to  him,  as  a  person  who  could  reduce  the  acta 
and  incidents  to  much  better  order,  and  com- 
pose a  more  agreeable  history  of  them,  than 
himself.  For  his  eloquence  was  not  only  oc- 
casional, or  exerted  when  necessity  called  tor 
it,  like  that  of  other  orators  who  beat  about 
in  the  Jhrum, 

As  sports  the  raultiog  tunny  In  the  main, 

but  when  they  are  out  of  it. 

Are  dry,  inelegant,  and  dead — 

He  had  applied  himself  to  the  sciences  called 
liberal,  and  was  deep  in  the  study  of  hiimanit]/ 
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from  his  youth;  and  in  his  age  he  withdrew 
from  public  labours,  of  which  he  had  had  a 
great  share,  to  repose  himself  in  the  bosom  of 
philosophy,  and  to  enjoy  the  speculations  she 
suggested;  bidding  a  timely  adieu  to  ambition 
after  his  difference  with  Pompey.  To  what 
we  have  said  of  his  ingenuity  and  skill  in 
languages,  the  following  story  may  be  added. 
While  he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  was  jesting 
one  day  with  Hortensius  the  orator,  and  Sisenna 
the  historian,  he  undertook  to  write  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  Marsi,  either  in  Greek  or  Latin 
verse,  as  the  lot  should  fall.  They  took  him  at 
his  word,  and,  according  to  the  lot,  it  was  to  be 
in  Greek.     That  history  of  his  is  still  extant. 

Among  the  many  proofs  of  his  affection  for 
his  brother  Marcus,  the  Romans  speak  most 
of  the  first.  Though  he  was  much  older  than 
Marcus,  he  would  not  accept  any  office  without 
him,  but  waited  his  time.  This  was  so  agree- 
able to  the  people,  that  in  his  absence  they 
created  him  aedile  along  with  his  brother. 

Though  he  was  but  a  stripling  at  the  time 
of  the  Marsian  war,  there  appeared  many  in- 
stances of  his  courage  and  understanding. 
But  Sylla's  attachment  to  him  was  principally 
owing  to  his  constancy  and  mildness.  On  this 
account  he  made  use  of  his  services,  from  first 
to  last,  in  his  most  important  affairs.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  gave  him  the  direction  of  the 
mint.  It  was  he  who  coined  most  of  Sylla's 
money  in  Peloponnesus,  during  the  Mithridatic 
war.  From  him  it  was  called  Lucullia;  and 
it  continued  to  be  chiefly  in  use  for  the  occa- 
sions of  the  army,  for  the  goodness  of  it  made 
it  pass  with  ease. 

Some  time  after  this,  Sylla  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Athens;  and  though  he  was  victorious 
by  land,  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  at  sea 
straitened  him  for  provisions.  For  this  reason 
he  despatched  Lucullus  into  Egypt  and  Libya, 
to  procure  him  a  supply  of  ships.  It  was  then 
the  depth  of  winter;  yet  he  scrupled  not  to  sail 
with  three  small  Greek  brigan tines  and  as  many 
small  Rhodian  galleys,  which  were  to  meet 
strong  seas,  and  a  number  of  the  enemy's  ships 
which  kept  watch  on  all  sides,  because  their 
strength  lay  there.  In  spite  of  this  opposition 
he  reached  Crete,  and  brought  it  over  to  Sylla's 
interest. 

From  thence  he  passed  to  Cyrene,  where  he 
delivered  the  people  from  the  tyrants  and  civil 
wars  with  which  they  had  been  harassed,  and 
re-established  their  constitution.  In  this  he 
availed  himself  of  a  saying  of  Plato,  who,  when 
he  was  desired  to  give  them  a  body  of  laws, 
and  to  settle  their  government  upon  rational 
principles,  gave  them  this  oracular  answer: 
"  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  laws  to  so  prosperous 
a  people."  In  fact,  nothing  is  harder  to  govern 
than  man  when  Fortune  smiles,  nor  any  thing 
more  tractable  than  he  when  calamity  lays  her 
hands  upon  him.  Hence  it  was  that  Lucullus 
found  the  Cyrenians  so  pliant  and  submissive 
to  his  regulations. 

From  Cyrene  he  sailed  to  Egypt,  but  was 
attacked  by  pirates  on  his  way,  and  lost  most 
of  the  vessels  he  had  collected.  He  himself 
escaped,  and  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria 
in  a  magnificent  manner,  being  conducted  in 
by  the  whole  Egyptian  fleet,  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  it  used  to  be  when  it  attended 


the  king  in  person.  Ptolemy,*  who  was  tw 
a  youth,  received  him  with  all  demonstrationi 
of  respect,  and  even  lodged  and  provided  him 
a  table  in  his  own  palace;  an  honour  which 
had  not  been  granted  before  to  any  foreign 
commander.  Nor  was  the  allowance  for  his 
expenses  the  same  which  others  had,  but  four 
times  as  much.  Lucullus,  however,  took  no 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  re- 
fused the  king's  presents,  though  he  was  offered 
no  less  than  the  value  of  eighty  talents.  It  it 
said,  he  neither  visited  Memphis,  nor  any  other 
of  the  celebrated  wonders  of  Egypt;  thinking  it 
rather  the  business  of  a  person  who  has  time, 
and  only  travels  for  pleasures,  than  of  him  who 
had  left  his  general  engaged  in  a  siege,  and  en- 
camped before  the  enemy's  fortifications. 

Ptolemy  refused  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
Sylla  for  fear  of  bringing  war  upon  himself, 
but  he  gave  Lucullus  a  convoy  to  escort  him  to 
Cyprus,  embraced  him  at  parting,  and  respect- 
fully offered  him  a  rich  emerald  set  in  gold 
Lucullus  at  first  declined  it,  but  upon  the  king's 
shewing  him  his  own  picture  engraved  on  it, 
he  was  afraid  to  refuse  it,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  to  go  away  with  hostile  intentions,  and 
in  consequence  have  some  fatal  scheme  form- 
ed against  him  at  sea. 

In  his  return  he  collected  a  number  of  ships 
from  the  maritime  towns,  excepting  those  that 
had  given  shelter  and  protection  to  pirates, 
and  with  this  fleet  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus. 
There  he  found  that  the  enemy's  ships  lay  in 
wait  for  him  under  some  point  of  land;  and 
therefore  he  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  wrote  to  the 
cities  to  provide  him  quarters  and  all  necessa- 
ries, as  if  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter  there. 
But  as  soon  as  the  wind  served,  he  immediately 
launched  again,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
lowering  his  sails  in  the  day-time,  and  hoisting 
them  again  when  it  grew  dark;  by  which  strata- 
gem he  got  safe  to  Rhodes.  There  he  got  a 
fresh  supply  of  ships,  and  found  means  to  per- 
suade the  people  of  Cos  and  Cnidus  to  quit 
Mithridates,  and  join  him  against  the  Samians. 
With  his  own  forces  he  drove  the  king's  troops 
out  of  Chios;  took  Epigonus,  the  Colophonian 
tyrant  prisoner,  and  set  the  people  free. 

At  this  time  Mithridates  was  forced  to  aban- 
don Pergamus,  and  had  retired  to  Pitana.  As 
Fimbria  shut  him  up  by  land,  he  cast  his  eye« 
upon  the  sea,  and  in  despair  of  facing  in  the 
field  that  bold  and  victorious  officer,  collected 
his  ships  from  all  quarters.  Fimbria  saw  this, 
but  was  sensible  of  his  want  of  naval  strength, 
and  therefore  sent  to  entreat  Lucullus  to  come 
with  his  fleet,  and  assist  him  in  taking  a  king, 
who  was  the  most  warlike  and  virulent  enemy 
the  Romans  had.  "  Let  not  Mithridates,"  said 
he,  "  the  glorious  prize  which  has  been  80ugh*> 
in  so  many  labours  and  conflicts,  escape;  as 
he  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
is  already  in  their  net.  When  he  is  taken, 
who  will  have  a  greater  share  in  the  honour 
than  he  who  stops  his  flight,  and  catches  him 
as  he  goes.'    If  I  shut  him  up  by  land,  and  yoo 


*  Palmerius  lakes  this  for  Ptolemy  Auletes ;  but  Au 
letes  was  not  king  till  the  year  before  Christ  siity-fire. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  Ptolemy  Lathyrug.  For 
Sylla  concluded  the  peace  with  Mithridatei  in  the  year 
befor*  Cbri5t  eighty-two. 
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do  the  same  by  sea,  the  plan  will  be  all  our 
own.  What  value  will  Rome  then  set  upon 
the  actions  of  Sylla  at  Orchomenus  and  Chae- 
ronea,  though  now  so  much  extolled.'" 

There  was  nothing  absurd  in  the  proposal. 
Every  body  saw,  that  if  Lucullus,  who  was  at 
no  great  distance,  had  brought  up  his  fleet,  and 
blocked  up  the  harbour,  the  war  would  have 
been  at  an  end,  and  they  would  all  have  been 
delivered  from  infinite  calamities.  But  whether 
it  was  that  he  preferred  his  fidelity,  as  Sylla's 
lieutenant,  to  his  own  interest  and  that  of  tlie 
public;  whether  he  abhorred  Fimbria,  as  a  vil- 
lain, whose  ambition  had  lately  led  him  to  mur- 
der his  general  and  his  friend;  or  whether,  by 
■ome  overruling  influence  of  fortune,  he  reserv- 
ed Mithridates  for  his  own  antagonist,  he  abso- 
lutely rejected  the  proposal.  He  suffered  him 
to  get  out  of  the  harbour,  and  to  laugh  at  Fim- 
bria's land  forces. 

After  this,  he  had  the  honour  of  beating  the 
king's  fleet  twice.  The  first  time  was  at  Lec- 
tum,  a  promontory  of  Troas;  tlie  second  at 
Tenedos,  where  he  saw  Neoptolemus  at  anchor 
with  a  more  considerable  force.  Upon  this, 
Lucullus  advanced  before  the  rest  of  the  ships, 
in  a  Rhodian  galley  of  five  banks  of  oars,  com- 
manded by  Demagoras,  a  man  very  faithful  to 
the  Romans,  and  experienced  in  naval  affairs. 
Neoptolemus  met  him  with  great  fury,  and  or- 
dered the  master  of  his  ship  to  strike  against 
that  of  Lucullus.  But  Demagoras,  fearing  the 
weight  of  the  admiral's  galley  and  the  shock  of 
its  brazen  beak,  thought  it  dangerous  to  meet 
him  a-head.  He  therefore  tacked  about,  and 
received  him  astern,  in  which  place  he  received 
no  great  damage,  because  the  stroke  was  upon 
the  lower  parts  of  the  ship,  which  were  under 
water.  In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
coming  up,  Lucullus  ordered  his  own  ship  to 
tack  again,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and,  after 
many  gallant  actions,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
pursued  Neoptolemus  for  some  time. 

This  done,  he  went  to  meet  Sylla,  who  was 
going  to  cross  the  sea  from  the  Chersonesus. 
Here  he  secured  the  passage,  and  helped  to 
transport  his  army.  When  the  peace  was 
agreed  upon,*  Mithridates  sailed  into  the  Eux- 
ine  sea,  and  Sylla  laid  a  fine  upon  Asia  of 
twenty  thousand  talents.  Lucullus  was  com- 
missioned to  collect  the  tax,  and  to  coin  the 
money;  and  it  was  some  consolation  to  the 
cities,  amidst  the  severity  of  Sylla,  that  Lucul- 
lus acted  not  only  with  the  utmost  justice,  but 
with  all  the  lenity  that  so  difficult  and  odious 
a  charge  would  admit  of. 

As  the  Mitylenians  had  openly  revolted,  he 
wanted  to  bring  them  to  acknowledge  their 
fault,  and  pay  a  moderate  fine  for  having  joined 
Marius's  party.  But,  led  by  their  ill  genius, 
they  continued  obstinate.  Upon  this  he  went 
against  them  with  his  fleet,  beat  them  in  a 
great  battle,  and  shut  them  up  within  their 
walls.  Some  days  after  he  had  begun  the 
■iege,  he  had  recourse  to  this  stratagem.  In 
open  day  he  set  sail  towards  Elea,  but  returned 
privately  at  night,  and  lay  close,  near  the  city. 
The  Mityltnians  then  sallying  out  in  a  bold 
and  disorderly  manner  to  plunder  his  camp, 

*  This  peace  was  conchided  in  the  year  of  Rome 
nx  hundred  aud  eixty-oiDe,  eighty  Tears  before  tlie 
dMth  of  SrUa. 


which  they  thought  he  had  abandoned,  he  fell 
upon  them,  took  most  of  them  prisoners,  and 
killed  five  hundred  who  stood  upon  their  de- 
fence. Here  he  got  six  thousand  slaves,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  other  spoil. 

He  had  no  hand  in  the  various  and  unspcak< 
able  evils  which  Sylla  and  Marius  brought 
upon  Italy;  for  by  the  favour  of  Providence,  ho 
was  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  Yet  none 
of  Sylla's  friends  had  greater  interest  with  him. 
Sylla,  as  we  have  said,  out  of  particular  regard 
dedicated  his  Commentaries  to  him;  and  pass- 
ing Pompey  by,  in  his  last  will  constituted  hira 
guardian  to  his  son.  This  seems  to  have  first 
occasioned  those  differences  and  that  jealousy 
which  subsisted  between  Pompey  and  Lucul- 
lus, both  young  men,  and  full  of  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  of  glory. 

A  little  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  Lucullus 
was  chosen  consul  along  with  Marcus  Cotta, 
about  the  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  Olympiad. 
At  this  time,  many  proposed  to  renew  the  war 
with  Mithridates,  and  Cotta  himself  said,  "The 
fire  was  not  extinguished,  it  only  slept  in  em- 
bers." Lucullus,  therefore,  was  much  con- 
cerned at  having  the  Cisalpine  Gaul  allotted 
as  his  province,  which  promised  him  no  op- 
portunity to  distinguish  himself.  But  the  hon- 
our Pompey  had  acquired  in  Spain  gave  him 
most  trouble;  because  that  general's  superior 
reputation,  he  clearly  saw,  at'ter  the  Spanish 
war  was  ended,  would  entitle  him  to  the  com- 
mand against  Mithridates.  Hence  it  was,  that 
when  Pompey  applied  for  money,  and  informed 
the  government,  that  if  he  was  not  supplied, 
he  must  leave  Spain  and  Sertorius,  and  bring 
his  forces  back  to  Italy,  Lucullus  readily  ex- 
erted himself  to  procure  the  supplies,  and  to 
prevent  his  returning  upon  any  pretext  what 
ever  during  his  consulship.  He  knew  that 
every  measure  at  home  would  be  under  Pom- 
pey's  direction,  if  he  came  with  such  an  army. 
For,  at  this  very  time,  the  tribune  Cethegus, 
who  had  the  lead,  because  he  consulted  no- 
thing but  the  humour  of  the  people,  was  at 
enmity  with  Lucullus,  oh  account  of  his  de- 
testing that  tribune's  life,  polluted  as  it  was 
with  infamous  amours,  insolence,  and  every 
species  of  profligacy.  Against  this  man  he 
declared  open  war.  Lucius  Quintius,  another 
tribune,  wanted  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sylla, 
and  to  disorder  the  whole  face  of  atiairs,  which 
was  now  tolerably  composed.  But  Lucullus, 
by  private  representations  and  public  remon- 
strances, drew  him  from  his  purpose,  and 
restrained  his  ambition.  Thus,  in  the  most 
polite  and  salutary  way  imaginable,  he  destroy- 
ed the  seeds  of  a  very  dangerous  disease. 

About  this  time,  news  was  brought  of  the 
death  of  Octavius,  governor  of  Cilicia.  There 
were  many  competitors  for  that  province,  and 
they  all  paid  their  court  to  Cethegus,  as  the 
person  most  likely  to  procure  it  for  them. 
Lucullus  set  no  great  value  upon  that  govern- 
ment; but,  as  it  was  near  Cappadocia,  he 
concluded,  if  he  could  obtain  it,  that  the 
Romans  would  not  think  of  employing  any 
other  general  against  Mithridates.  For  this 
reason,  he  exerted  all  his  art  to  secure  the 
province  to  himself.  At  last,  he  was  necessi 
tated,  against  the  bent  of  his  disposition,  to 
give  in  to  a  measure  which  was  deemed  incti- 
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rect  and  illiberal,  but  very  conducive  to  his 
purpose 

There  was  a  woman  then  in  Rome,  named 
Praecia,  famed  for  beauty  and  enchanting  wit; 
but  in  other  respects,  no  better  than  a  common 
prostitute.  By  applying  her  interest  with  those 
who  frequented  her  house  and  were  fond  of  her 
company,  to  serve  her  friends  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  other  affairs,  she  added  to  her 
other  accomplishments  the  reputation  of  being 
a  useful  friend  and  a  woman  of  business.  This 
exalted  her  not  a  little.  But  when  she  had  cap- 
tivated Cethegus,  who  was  then  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  and  carried  all  before  him  in  Rome, 
the  whole  power  fell  into  her  hands.  Nothing 
was  done  without  the  favour  of  Cethegus;  nor 
by  Cethegus,  without  the  consent  of  Prsecia. 
To  her  Lucullus  applied,  by  presents  and  the 
most  insinuating  compliments;  nor  could  any 
thing  have  been  more  acceptable  to  a  vain 
and  pompous  woman,  than  to  see  he/self  flat- 
tered and  courted  by  such  a  man  as  Lucullus. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Cethegus  immedi- 
ately espoused  his  cause,  and  solicited  for  him 
the  province  of  Cilicia.  When  he  had  gained 
this,  he  had  no  farther  need  either  of  PrEBcia 
or  Cethegus.  All  came  into  his  interest,  and, 
with  one  voice,  gave  him  the  command  in  the 
Mithridatic  war.  He  indeed  could  not  but  be 
considered  as  the  fittest  person  for  that  charge, 
because  Pompey  was  engaged  with  Sertorius, 
and  Metellus  had  given  up  his  pretensions,  on 
account  of  his  great  age;  and  these  were  the 
only  persons  who  could  stand  in  competition 
for  it  with  Lucullus.  However,  his  colleague 
Cotta,  by  much  application,  prevailed  upon  the 
senate  to  send  him  with  a  fleet  to  guard  the 
>'ropontis,  and  to  protect  Bithynia. 

Lucullus,  with  a  legion  now  levied  in  Italy, 
passed  over  into  Asia,  where  he  found  the  rest 
of  the  troops  that  were  to  compose  his  army. 
These  had  all  been  long  entirely  corrupted  by 
luxury  and  avarice;  and  that  part  of  them 
called  Fimbnans  was  more  untractable  than 
the  rest,  on  account  of  their  having  been  under 
no  command.  At  the  instigation  of  Fimbria, 
they  had  killed  Flaccus,  who  was  consul  and 
their  general  too,  and  had  betrayed  Fimbria 
himself  to  Sylla;  and  they  were  still  mutinous 
and  lawless  men,  though,  in  other  respects, 
brave,  hardy,  and  experienced  soldiers.  Nev- 
ertheless, Lucullus,  in  a  little  time,  subdued 
the  seditious  spirit  of  these  men,  and  corrected 
the  faults  of  the  rest:  so  that  now  they  first 
found  a  real  commander,  whereas,  before  they 
had  been  brought  to  serve  by  indulgence  and 
every  promise  of  pleasure. 

The  affairs  of  the  enemy  were  in  this  pos- 
ture. Mithridates,  like  a  sophistical  warrior, 
had  formerly  met  the  Romans  in  a  vain  and 
ostentatious  manner,  with  forces  that  were 
shewy  and  jjompous  indeed,  but  of  little  use. 
Baffled  and  disgraced  in  his  attempt,  he  grew 
wiser,  and,  therefore,  in  this  second  war,  he 
provided  troops  that  were  capable  of  real  ser- 
vice. He  retrenched  that  mixed  multitude  of 
nations,  and  those  bravadoes  that  were  issued 
from  his  camp  in  a  barbarous  variety  of  lan- 
guage, together  with  the  rich  arms  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  he  now 
coiiKi(lered  rather  as  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
queror, than  as  addmg  any  vigour  to  the  men 


that  wore  them.  Instead  of  this,  lie  armed 
them  with  swords  in  the  Roman  fashion,  and 
with  la'ge  and  heavy  shields;  and  his  cavalry 
he  pro\  ided  with  horses,  rather  well-trained 
than  gaily  accoutred.  His  infan.,ry  consisted 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou-sand,  and  his 
cavalry  of  sixteen  thousand,  besides  armed 
chariots  to  the  number  ol  a  nundred.  His  navy 
was  not  equipped,  as  before,  with  gilded  pavil- 
ions, baths,  and  delicious  apartments  for  the 
women,  but  with  all  manner  of  weapons,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  and  .money  to  pay  the 
troops. 

In  this  respectable  form  he  invaded  Bithynia, 
where  the  cities  received  him  with  pleasure; 
and  not  only  that  country,  but  all  Asia  returned 
to  its  former  distempered  inclinations,  by  rea- 
son of  the  intolerable  evils  that  the  Roman 
usurers  and  tax^atherers  had  brought  upon 
them.  These  Lucullus  afterwards  drove  away, 
like  so  many  harpies,  which  robbed  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  their  food.  At  present,  he  was 
satisfied  with  reprimanding  them,  and  bringing 
them  to  exercise  their  office  with  more  modera- 
tion; by  which  means,  he  kept  the  Asiatics 
from  revolting,  when  their  inchnation  lay  almost 
universally  that  way. 

While  Lucullus  was  employed  in  these  mat- 
ters, Cotta,  thinking  he  had  found  his  oppor- 
tunity, prepared  to  give  Mithridates  battle. 
And  as  he  had  accounts  from  many  hands,  that 
Lucullus  was  coming  up,  and  was  already  en 
camped  in  Phrygia,  he  did  every  thing  to  ex- 
pedite the  engagement,  in  order  to  prevent  Lu- 
cullus from  having  any  share  in  the  triumph, 
which  he  believed  was  now  all  his  own.  He 
was  defeated,  however,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
with  the  loss  of  sixty  ships  and  all  their  crews, 
as  well  as  four  thousand  land  forces;  after 
which,  he  was  shut  up  in  Chalcedon,  and  had 
no  resource  except  in  the  assistance  of  Lucul- 
lus. Lucullus  was  advised,  notwithstanding, 
to  take  no  notice  of  Cotta,  but  to  inarch  for- 
ward into  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  which 
he  would  find  in  a  defenceless  state.  On  this 
occasion,  the  soldiers  were  loudest  in  their 
complaints  They  represented  that  Cotta  had, 
by  his  rash  counsels,  not  only  ruined  himself 
and  his  own  men,  but  done  them  too  great  pre- 
judice; since,  had  it  not  been  for  his  error, 
they  might  have  conquered  without  loss.  But 
Lucullus,  in  a  set  speech  upon  this  subject 
told  them,  "  He  had  rather  deliver  one  Roman 
out  of  the  enemy's  hand,  than  take  all  the  ene- 
my had."  And  when  Archelaus,  who  formerly 
had  commanded  the  king's  forces  in  BcEotia, 
but  now  was  come  over  to  the  Romans,  and 
fought  for  them,  asserted,  "  That  if  Lucullus 
would  but  once  make  his  appearance  in  Pon- 
tus,  all  would  immediately  fall  before  him  ;'^  he 
said,  "  He  would  not  act  in  a  more  cowaidly 
manner  than  hunters,  nor  pass  the  wild  beasts 
by,  and  go  to  their  empty  dens."  He  had  no 
sooner  uttered  these  words,  than  he  marched 
against  Mithridates  with  thirty  thousand  f<w>t, 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse. 

When  he  got  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  wa« 
astonished  at  their  numbers,  and  determined 
to  avoid  a  battle  and  gain  time.  But  Marius,* 
a  Roman  officer,  whom  Sertorius  had  sent  to 

•  Appian  calls  him  Varius. 
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Mithridalcs  oiit  of  Spain  with  some  troops, 
advanced  to  meet  Lucullus,  and  gave  him  the 
challenge.  Lucullus  accepted  it,  and  put 
his  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  signal  was 
just  ready  to  be  given,  when,  without  any  vis- 
ible alteration,  there  was  a  sudden  explosion 
in  the  air,  and  a  large  luminous  body  was 
seen  to  fall  between  the  two  armies:  its  form 
was  like  that  of  a  large  tun,  and  its  colour 
that  of  molten  silver.  Both  sides  were  so 
affected  with  the  phenomenon,  that  they  part- 
ed without  striking  a  blow.  This  prodigy  is 
said  to  have  happened  m  Phrygia  at  a  place 
called  OirvE. 

Lucullus,  concluding  that  no  human  supplies 
could  be  sutKcicnt  to  maintain  so  many  myriads 
as  Mithridatcs  had,  for  any  length  of  time, 
especially  in  presence  of  an  enemy,  ordered 
one  of  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  before  him. 
The  first  (laestion  he  put  to  him  was,  how 
many  there  were  in  his  mess,  and  the  second, 
what  provisions  he  had  left  in  his  tent.  When 
he  had  this  man's  answer,  lie  commanded 
him  to  wuhiiraw;  and  then  examined  «  sec- 
ond and  a  third  in  like  manner.  The  next 
thing  was  to  compare  the  quantity  of  provis- 
ions which  Mithridates  had  laid  in,  with  the 
number  of  soldiers  he  had  to  support;  by 
which  he  found  that  in  three  or  four  days  they 
would  be  in  want  of  bread-corn.  This  con- 
firmed him  in  his  design  of  gaining  time;  and 
he  caused  great  plenty  of  provisions  to  be 
brought  into  his  own  camp,  that  in  the  midst 
of  abundance  he  might  watch  the  enemy's 
distress. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mithridates  formed 
a  design  agninst  the  Cyzicenians,  who  were 
beaten  in  t!ie  late  battle  near  Chalcedon,*  and 
had  lost  three  thousand  men  and  ten  ships. 
To  deceive  Lucullus,  he  decamped  soon  after 
•upper,  one  dark  tempestuous  night;  and 
marched  with  so  much  expedition  that  at 
break  of  day  he  got  before  the  town,  and 
posted  himself  upon  mount  Adrastia.f  As 
soon  as  Lucullus  perceived  he  was  gone,  he 
followed  his  steps:  and  without  falling  una- 
wares upon  the  enemy  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  he  reach- 
ed the  place  of  his  destination,  and  sat  down 
at  a  village  called  Thraceia,  the  most  com- 
modious situation  imaginable  for  guarding 
the  roads  and  cutting  off  the  enemy's  con- 
voys. 

He  was  now  so  sure  of  his  aim  that  he  con- 
cealed it  no'  longer  from  his  men;  but  when 
Uiey  had  entrenched  themselves,  and  returned 
from  their  labour,  called  them  together,  and 
told  them  with  great  triumph,  "In  a  few  days 
ne  would  gain  them  a  victory  which  should 
not  cost  one  drop  of  blood." 
Mithridates  had  planted  his  troops  in  ten  differ- 
ent posts  about  the  city,  and  with  his  vessels 
blocked  up  the  frith  which  parts  it  from  the 
coatinent,f  so  that  it  was  invested  on  all  sides. 

*  Along  with  Cotta. 

t  So  called  ircm  a  temple  in  the  cily  consecrated  by 
A'lristus  to  tlic  goddess  JVemesis,  whofrooi  thence  had 
tJie  name  of  .\dra«tia. 

\  Strabo  say«,  Cyzicus  lies  upon  the  Proponlis,  and 
ia  an  island  joined  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges ; 
■ear  which  is  a  city  of  the  same  name,  with  two  har- 
bours, capable  of  containing  two  hundred  veuels. — 
Slrab.  L  xii. 


The  Cyzicenians  were  prepared  to  combat  th* 
greatest  difficulties,  and  to  suffer  the  last  ei 
tremities  in  the  Roman  cause:  but  they  knei 
not  where  Lucullus  was,  and  were  much  com 
cerned  that  they  could  get  no  accoupt  of  him 
Though  his  camp  was  visible  enough,  tht 
enemy  had  the  art  to  impose  upon  them 
Pointing  to  the  Ilomans  who  were  posted  or 
the  heights,  "Do  you  sec  that  army?"  said 
they:  "those  are  the  Armenians  and  Medes, 
whom  Tigranes  has  sent  as  a  reinforcement  to 
Mithridates."  Surrounded  with  such  an  im- 
mense number  of  enemies,  as  they  thought, 
and  having  no  hope  of  relief  but  from  the  ar- 
rival of  Lucullus,  they  were  in  the  utmost 
consternation. 

When  Dcmonax,  whom  Archelaus  found 
means  to  send  into  the  town,*  brought  them 
news  that  Lucullus  was  arrived,  at  first  they 
could  hardly  believe  it,  imagining  he  came  only 
with  a  feigned  story,  to  encourage  them  to  bear 
up  in  their  present  distress.  However,  the  samo 
moment  a  boy  made  his  appearance,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  among  the  enemy,  and  had  just 
made  his  escape.  Upon  their  asking  him  where 
Lucullus  was,  he  laughed,  thinking  them  only 
in  jest;  but  when  he  saw  tiiey  were  in  earnest, 
he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  Roman  camp. 
This  sutliciently  revived  their  drooping  spirits, 

In  the  lake  Dascylitis,  near  Cyzicus,  there 
were  vessels  of  a  considerable  size.  Lucullus 
hauled  up  the  largest  of  them,  put  it  upon  a 
carriage,  and  drew  it  down  to  the  sea.  Then 
he  put  on  board  it  as  many  soJdiers  as  it  coula 
contain,  and  ordered  them  to  get  into  Cyzicus, 
which  they  effected  in  the  night. 

It  seems  too  that  Heaven,  delighted  with  the 
valour  of  the  Cyzicenians,  supported  them  with 
several  remarkable  signs.  The  feast  of  Proser 
pine  was  come,  when  they  were  to  sacrifice  a 
black  heifer  to  her;  and  as  they  had  no  living 
animal  of  that  kind,  they  made  one  of  paste,t 
and  were  approaching  the  altar  with  it.  The 
victim,  bred  for  that  purpose,  pastured  with 
the  rest  of  their  cattle  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frith.  On  that  very  day  she  parted  from 
the  herd,  swam  alone  to  the  town,  and  pre- 
sented herself  before  the  altar.  The  same 
goddess  appeared  to  Aristogoras,  the  public 
secretary,  in  a  dream,  and  said,  "Go  and 
tell  your  fellow-citizens  to  take  courage,  for  I 
shall  bring  the  African  piper  against  the 
trumpeter  of  Pontus." 

"While  the  Cizycenians  were  wondering  at 
this  oracular  expression  in  the  morning,  a 
strong  wind  blew,  and  the  sea  was  in  the  ut- 
most agitation.  The  king's  machines  erected 
against  the  walls,  the  wonderful  work  of  Ni 
conidus  the  Thessalian,  by  the  noise  and  crack- 
ing first  announced  what  was  to  come.  Then 
a  south  wind  incredibly  violent  arose;  and  in 
the  short  space  of  an  hour  broke  all  the  en 
gines  to  pieces  and  destroyed  the  wooden  tower 
which  was  a  hundred  cubits  high.     It  is  more- 

*  By  the  assisiance  of  hl&dders,  he  svram  into  tb« 
town,     ftorus,].  iii. 

t  The  Pythagoreans,  who  thought  it  unlawful  tokiU 
any  animal,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  among  the 
Greeks  who  offered  the  figures  of  animals  in  paste, 
myrrh,  or  some  other  composition.  The  poorer  tort 
of  Egyptians  arc  said  to  iaje  done  the  same  froiB  U 
other  priuciple. 
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over  related,  that  Minerva  vas  seen  by  many 
at  Ilium  in  their  sleep,  all  covered  with  sweat 
and  with  part  of  her  veil  rent;  and  that  she 
said,  she  was  just  come  from  assisting  the 
-  people  of  Cyzicus.  Nay,they  shewed  at  Ilium 
a  pillar  which  had  an  inscription  to  that  pur- 
pose. 

As  long  as  Mithridates  was  deceived  by  his 
officers,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  famine 
that  prevailed  in  the  camp,  he  lamented  his 
miscarriage  in  the  siege.  But  when  he  came 
to  be  sensible  of  the  extremity  to  which  his  sol- 
diers were  reduced,  and  that  they  were  forced 
to  eat  even  human  flesh,*  all  his  ambition  and 
spirit  of  contention  died  away.  He  found  Lu- 
cullus  did  not  make  war  in  a  theatrical,  osten- 
tatious manner,  but  aimed  his  blows  at  his  very 
heart,  and  left  nothmg  unattempted  to  deprive 
him  of  provisions.  He  therefore  seized  his 
opportunity  while  the  Romans  were  attacking 
a  certain  fort,  to  send  off  almost  all  his  cavalry 
and  his  beasts  of  burden,  as  well  as  the  least 
useful  part  of  his  iniantry,  into  Bithynia. 

When  Lucullus  was  apprised  of  their  de- 
parture, he  retired  during  the  night  into  his 
camp.  Next  morning  there  was  a  violent 
storm;  nevertheless  he  began  tne  pursuit  with 
ten  cohorts  of  foot,  besides  his  cavalry.  All 
the  way  he  was  greatly  incommoded  by  the 
snow,  and  the  cold  was  so  piercing  tliat 
eeveral  of  his  soldiers  sunk  under  it,  and  were 
forced  to  stop.  With  the  rest  he  overtook  the 
enemy  at  the  river  Rhyndacus,  and  made  such 
havoc  among  them,  that  the  women  of  Apol- 
lonia  came  out  to  plunder  the  convoys  and  to 
strip  the  slain. 

The  slain,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  were 
very  numerous,  and  Lucullus  made  fifteen 
thousand  prisoners;  besides  which,  he  took 
six  thousand  horses  and  an  infinite  number  of 
beasts  of  burden.  And  he  made  it  his  business 
to  lead  them  all  by  the  enemy's  camp. 

1  cannot  help  wondering  at  Sallust's  saying, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  Romans 
saw  a  camel.f  How  could  he  think  that  those 
who  formerly  under  Scipio  conquered  Antiochus 
and  lately  defeated  Archelaus  at  Orchomenus 
and  Chaeronea,  should  be  unacquainted  with 
that  animal.' 

Mithridates  now  resolved  upon  a  speedy 
flight;  and  to  amuse  Lucullus  with  employ- 
ment in  another  quarter,  he  sent  his  admiral 
Aristonicus  to  the  Grecian  sea.  But  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  was  betrayed 
to  Lucullus,  together  with  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  which  he  took  with  him  to  corrupt 
some  part  of  the  Roman  forces.  After  this, 
Mithridates  made  his  escape  by  sea,  and  left 

*  "Fnere  is  something  extremely  improbable  in  this. 
It  doesnot  appear  that -Mithridates  was  so  totally  block- 
ed up  by  Lucullus,  as  to  reduce  him  to  this  extremity ; 
»nd  even  had  that  been  the  case,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  more  eligible  to  have  risked  a  battle,  than  to  have 
submitted  to  tne  dreadful  alternative  here  mentioned. 
But  wherefore  eat  human  flesh,  when  afterwards  we 
»re  expressly  told  that  they  had  beasts  to  send  away .' 
There  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  as 
little  foundation  in  history  for  this  practice,  as  there  is 
in  nature. 

t  I.ivy  expressly  tells  us,  there  were  camels  in  Anti- 
ochus's  army.  "  Before  the  cavalry  were  placed,  the 
chariou  arnud  with«cyllics,  and  camels  of  that  species 
CkUed  dromedaries."    Liv.  lib.  xzxvit.  c.  40. 


his  generals  to  get  off  with  the  army  in  the  bett 
manner  they  could.  Lucullus  coming  up  with 
them  at  the  river  Granicus,  killed  full  twenty 
thousand,  and  made  a  prodigious  number  of 
prisoners.  It  is  said  that  in  this  campaign  the 
enemy  lost  near  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
reckoning  the  servants  of  the  army  as  well 
as  the  soldiers. 

Lucullus  immediately  entered  Cyzicum, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  testimony 
of  joy  and  respect.  After  which  he  went  to 
the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships  to  make  up  a 
fleet.  On  this  occasion  he  touched  at  Troas, 
and  slept  there  in  the  temple  of  Venus.  Tho 
goddess,  he  dreamed,  stood  by  him,  and  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows: 

Dost  thou  then  sleep,  great  monarch  of  the  woods? 
The  fawns  are  rustling  near  thee. 

Upon  this  he  rose  and  calling  his  friends  to- 
gether while  it  was  yet  dark,  related  to  thera 
the  vision.  He  had  hardly  made  an  end, 
when  messengers  arrived  from  Ilium,  with  an 
account  that  they  had  seen  off  the  Grecian 
harbour*  thirteen  of  the  king's  large  galleys 
steering  towards  Lemnos.  He  went  in  pur- 
suit of  them  without  losing  a  moment,  took 
them,  and  killed  their  admiral  Isidorus. 
When  this  was  done,  he  made  all  the  sail  he 
could  after  some  others  which  were  before. 
']"hese  lay  at  anchor  by  the  island;  and  as 
soon  as  the  officers  perceived  his  approach, 
they  hauled  the  ships  ashore,  and  fighting  from 
the  decks,  galled  the  Romans  e.\ceeding]y 
The  Romans  had  no  chance  to  surround  them; 
nor  could  their  galleys,  which  were  by  the 
waves  kept  in  continual  motion,  make  any  im 
pression  upon  those  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
on  firm  ground,  and  stood  immoveable.  At 
last,  having  with  much  difficulty  found  a  land- 
ing place,  he  put  some  of  his  troops  on  shore, 
who  taking  them  in  the  rear,  killed  a  number 
of  them,  and  forced  the  rest  to  cut  their  cables 
and  stand  out  at  sea.  In  the  confusion  the 
vessels  dashed  one  against  another,  or  fell 
upon  the  beaks  of  those  of  Lucullus.  The 
destruction  consequently  was  great.  Marius, 
the  general  sent  by  Sertorius,  was  among 
the  prisoners.  He  had  but  one  eye:  and  Lu- 
cullus, when  he  first  set  sail,  had  given  his 
men  a  strict  charge  not  to  kill  any  person 
with  one  eye;  in  order  that  he  might  bo 
reserved  for  a  death  of  greater  torture  and 
disgrace. 

After  this,  he  hastened  to  pursue  Mithri- 
dates himself,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in 
Bithynia  blocked  up  by  Voconius.  He 
had  sent  this  officer  before  with  a  fleet  to 
Nicornedia,  to  prevent  the  king's  escape.  But 
Voconius  had  loitered  in  Samothrace,  about 
getting  himself  initiated  in  the  mysteriesf  and 

*  Plutarch  means  the  harbour  where  the  Grecians 
landed  when  they  were  going  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

t  The  mystcriesof  the  Cabiri.  The  worship  of  then 
gods  was  probably  brought  from  Phcpuicia;  for  cabit 
in  the  langua£;e  of  that  country  signifies  powerful. 
They  were  reverenced  as  the  most  tremendous  of  su- 
periiir  beings  ;  the  more  so,  because  of  the  myslcrief 
and  awful  solemiiltijs  of  their  worship.  Some  liar* 
pretended  to  give  us  an  account  of  their  names,  though 
they  were  locked  up  in  the  profouudest  secreCT. 
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celebrated  tMUva.s.  Rriiiirioates  in  the  mean 
time  had  got  out,  and  was  making  great  clForte 
to  reach  Pontus  before  Lucuilus  could  come 
t»  stop  him.  But  a  violent  tempest  overtook 
him,  by  which  many  of  his  vessels  were  dash- 
ed to  pieces  and  many  sunk.  The  whole  shore 
was  covered  with  the  wreck  which  the  sea 
threw  up  for  several  days.  As  for  the  king 
himself,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  so 
large,  that  the  pilots  could  not  make  land  with 
it  amidst  such  a  terrible  agitation  of  the  waves, 
and  it  was  by  this  time  ready  to  founder  with 
the  water  it  had  taken  in.  He  therefore  got 
into  a  shallop  belonging  to  some  pirates,  and 
trusting  his  life  to  their  hands,  beyond  all  hope, 
was  brought  safe  to  Heraclea,  in  Pontus,  after 
havmg  passed  through  the  most  unspeakable 
dangers. 

In  this  war,  Lucuilus  behaved  to  the  senate 
of  Rome  with  an  honest  pride,  which  had  its 
success.  They  had  decreed  him  three  thousand 
talents  to  enable  him  to  fit  out  a  fleet.  But  he 
acquainted  them  by  letters,  that  he  had  no  need 
of  money,  and  boasted  that,  without  so  much 
exfieiise  and  such  mighty  preparations,  he  would 
drive  Milhridates  out  of  the  sea  with  the  ships 
the  allies  would  give  him.  And  he  performed 
his  promise  by  the  assistance  of  a  superior 
power.  For  the  tempest  which  ruined  the  Pon- 
tic fleet,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  re- 
sentment of  Diana  of  Priapus,  for  their  plun- 
dering her  temple  and  beating  down  her  statue. 

Lucuilus  was  now  advised  by  many  of  his  of- 
ficers to  let  the  war  sleep  awhile;  but,  without 
regarding  their  opinion,  he  penetrated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  by  way  of  Bithynia  and 
Galatia.  At  first  he  found  provisions  so  scarce, 
that  he  was  forced  to  have  thirty  thousand 
Gauls  follow  him  with  each  a  measure*  of  wheat 
upon  his  shoulders.  But  as  he  proceeded  fur- 
ther in  his  march,  and  bore  down  all  opposi- 
tion, he  came  to  such  plenty,  that  an  ox  was 
sold  for  one  drachma,  and  a  slave  for  four. 
The  rest  of  the  booty  was  so  little  regarded, 
that  some  left  it  behind  them,  and  others  de- 
stroyed it;  for,  amidst  such  abundance,  they 
could  not  find  a  purchaser.  Having  in  the  ex- 
cursions of  their  cavalry,  laid  waste  all  the 
country  as  far  as  ThemiscyrtE  and  about  the 
river  Thermadon,  they  complained  that  Lucui- 
lus took  all  the  towns  by  capitulation,  instead 
of  storm,  and  gave  not  up  one  to  the  soldiers 
for  plunder.  "Now,"  said  they,  "  you  leave 
Amisus,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  which 
might  be  easily  taken,  if  you  would  assault  it 
vigorously;  and  drag  us  after  Mithridates  iiito 
the  wastes  of  Tibarene  and  Chaldsea." 

Lucuilus,  however,  not  thinking  they  would 
break  out  into  that  rage  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared, neglected  their  remonstrances.  He 
took  more  pains  to  excuse  himself  to  those  who 
blamed  his  slow  progress,  and  his  losing  time 
in  reducing  towns  and  villages  of  little  conse- 
quence, while  Mithridates  was  again  gathering 
power.  "This  is  the  very  thing,"  said  he, 
•  that  I  want  and  aim  at  in  all  my  operations, 
Ihat  Mithridates  may  get  strength,  and  collect 
an  army  respectable  enough  to  make  him  stand 
tn  engagement,  and  not  continue  to  fly  before 
ts.     l)o  you  not  see  what  vast  and  boundless 

*  MedimDUf . 


deserts  lie  behind  him.'  Is  not  Causacus,  with 
all  its  immense  train  of  mountains  at  hand, 
suflicient  to  hide  him  and  numberless  other 
kings  who  wish  to  avoid  a  battle.'  It  is  but  a 
few  days'  journey  from  the  country  of  the  Ca- 
biri*  into  Armenia,  where  Tigranes,  king  of 
kings,  is  seated,  surrounded  with  that  power 
which  has  wrested  Asia  from  tlie  Parthians, 
which  carries  Grecian  colonies  into  Media, 
subtlues  Syria  and  Palestine,  cuts  off  the  Se 
leucida;  and  carries  their  wives  and  daughters 
into  captivity.  This  prince  is  nearly  allied  to 
Mithridates;  he  is  his  son-in-law.  Do  yoa 
think  he  will  disregard  him,  when  he  comes  as 
a  suppliant,  and  not  take  up  arms  in  his  cause? 
why  will  you  then  be  in  such  haste  to  drive 
Mithridates  out  of  his  dominions,  and  risk  the 
bringing  Tigranes  upon  us,  who  has  long  wanted 
a  pretence  for  it.'  And  surely  he  cannot  find 
a  more  specious  one,  than  that  of  succouring  a 
father-in-law,  and  a  king  reduced  to  such  ex- 
treme necessity.  What  need  is  there  then  for 
us  to  ripen  this  affair,  and  to  teach  Mithridates 
what  he  may  not  know,  who  are  the  confed- 
erates he  is  to  seek  against  us;  or  to  drive  him, 
against  his  inclination  and  his  notions  of  hon- 
our, into  the  arms  of  Tigranes.'  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  give  him  time  to  make  preparations  and 
regain  strength  in  his  own  territories,  that  we 
may  have  to  meet  the  Colchians,  the  Tibare- 
nians  and  Cappadocians,  whom  we  have  often 
beaten,  rather  than  the  unknown  forces  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Armenians.'" 

Agreeably  to  these  sentiments  Lucuilus  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  before  Amisus,  proceeding 
very  slowly  in  the  siege.  After  the  wintei 
was  passed,  he  left  that  charge  to  Murena, 
and  marched  against  Mithridates,  who  was  en- 
camped on  the  plains  of  the  Cabiri,  with  a  res- 
olution to  wait  for  the  Romans  there.  Hia 
army  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse,  which  he  had  lately  collected} 
and  in  these  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence. 
Nay,  he  passed  the  river  Lycus,  and  gave  the 
Romans  the  challenge  to  meet  him  in  the  field. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  cavalry  engaged, 
and  the  Romans  were  put  to  the  rout.  Pom- 
ponius,  a  man  of  some  dignity,  was  wounded 
and  taken.  Though  much  indisposed  with  his 
wounds,  he  was  brought  before  Milhridates, 
who  asked  him,  "Whether,  if  he  saved  his 
life,  he  would  become  his  friend.'"  "On  con- 
dition you  will  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans," 
said  he,  "I  will !  but  if  not,  I  must  remain  your 
enemy."  The  king,  struck  with  admiration  of 
his  patriotism,  did  him  no  injury. 

Lucuilus  was  apprehensive  of  farther  danger 
on  the  plain,  on  account  of  the  enemy's  supe- 
riority in  horse,  and  yet  he  was  loath  to  lake 
to  the  mountains,  which  were  at  a  considerable 
distance,  as  well  as  woody,  and  difficult  of  as- 
cent. While  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  some 
Greeks  happened  to  be  taken,  who  had  hid 
themselves  in  a  cave.  Artemidorus,  the  eldest 
of  them,  undertook  to  conduct  him  to  a  post 
where  he  might  encamp  in  the  utmost  security, 

*  Hence  it  appears,  as  well  as  from  a  pas'^i^e  in  Slra- 
bo,  that  there  was  a  district  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia 
called  Cabiri.  Indeed,  the  worship  of  those  goils'had 
prevailed  in  several  parts  of  Asia,  and  they  are  >u|i|>u9ed 
to  have  had  homage  pa  d  them  at  Rome,  under  th* 
tide  of  Divi  Pottt. 
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and  where  there  stood  a  castle  which  com- 
manded the  plain  o/" the  Cabiri.  Lucullusgave 
credit  to  his  report,  and  began  his  march  in  the 
night,  after  he  had  caused  a  number  of  fires 
to  be  lighted  in  his  old  camp.  Having  got 
eafely  through  the  narrow  passes,  he  gained 
the  lieights,  and  in  the  morning  appeared  above 
the  enemy's  heads,  in  a  situation  where  he 
iiiight  tight  with  advantage,  when  he  chose  it, 
and  might  not  be  compelled  to  it,  if  he  had  a 
Dtind  to  sit  still. 

At  present  neither  Lucullus  norMithridates 
was  inclmed  to  risk  a  battle:  but  some  of  the 
king's  soldiers  happening  to  pursue  a  deer,  a 
party  of  Romans  went  out  to  intercept  them. 
This  brought  on  a  sharp  skirmish,  numbers 
continually  coming  up  on  each  side.  At  length 
the  king's  troops  had  the  advantage. 

The  Romans  beholding  from  the  camp  the 
flight  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed, and  ran  to  Lucullus,  to  entreat  him  to 
lead  them  out;  and  give  the  signal  for  battle. 
Put  he,  willing  to  shew  them  of  how  much  im- 
portance, in  all  dangerous  conflicts,  the  presence 
of  an  able  general  is,  ordered  them  to  stand  still; 
and  descending  into  the  plain  himself,  seized 
the  foremost  of  the  fugitives,  and  commanded 
them  to  face  about.  They  obeyed,  and  the  rest 
rallying  with  them,  they  easily  put  the  enemy  to 
flight,  and  pursued  them  to  their  entrenchments. 
Lucullus,  at  his  return,  inflicted  on  the  fugi- 
tives the  usual  punishment.  He  made  them 
strip  to  their  vests,  take  ofT their  girdles,  and 
then  dig  a  trench  twelve  feet  long;  the  rest  of 
tlie  troops  all  the  while  standing  and  looking  on. 

In  the  army  of  Mithridates  there  was  a  Dar- 
darian  grandee  named  Olthacus.  The  Darda- 
rians  are  some  of  those  barbarous  people  who 
live  near  the  lake  M»otis.  Olthacus  was  a 
man  fit  for  every  warlike  attempt  that  required 
Btrength  and  courage,  and  in  counsel  and  con- 
trivance inferior  to  none.  Besides  these  accom- 
plishments, he  was  affable,  easy,  and  agreeable 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  He  was  always 
involved  in  some  dispute,  or  jealousy  at  least, 
of  the  other  great  men  of  his  country,  who, 
like  him,  aimed  at  the  chief  authority  in  it:  and 
to  bring  Mithridates  into  Ins  interest,  he  un- 
dertook the  daring  enterprise  of  killing  Lucul- 
lus. Mithridates  commended  his  design,  and 
publicly  gave  him  some  affronts,  to  aflbrd  him 
a  pretence  for  resentment.  Olthacus  laid  hold 
on  it,  and  code  off  to  Lucullus,  who  received 
him  with  pleasure.  For  his  reputation  was 
well  known  in  the  camp;  and,  upon  trial,  the 
Roman  general  found  his  presence  of  mind  and 
his  address  so  extraordinary,  that  he  took  him 
to  Ins  table  and  his  council-board. 

When  the  Dardarian  thought  he  had  found 
his  opportunity,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  have 
his  horse  ready  without  the  camp.  It  was  now 
mid-day,  and  the  soldiers  were  sitting  in  the 
sun  or  otherwise  reposing  themselves,  when  he 
went  to  the  general's  pavilion;  expecting  that 
none  would  pretend  to  hinder  the  admission  of 
a  man  who  was  intimate  with  Lucullus,  and 
who  said  he  had  business  of  importance  to 
communicate.  And  he  had  certainly  entered, 
if  sleep,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  many 
Other  generals,  had  not  saved  Lucullus.  Mene- 
demus,  one  of  his  chamberlains,  was  then  in 
waiting,  and  he  told  Olthacus,  '•  'i'his  was  not 


a  proper  time  to  see  Lucullus,  because  aflef 

long  watching  and  fatigue,  he  was  now  taking 
some  rest."  Olthacus  did  not  take  this  denial; 
but  said,  "  I  must  enter,  whether  you  will  or 
not,  for  1  have  great  and  necessary  business  to 
lay  before  him."  Menedemus,  incensed  at  his 
insolence,  answered,  "Nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary than  the  preservation  of  Lucullus,"  and 
thrust  him  back  with  both  hands.  Olthacus 
fearing  his  design  was  discovered,  withdrew 
privately  from  the  camp,  took  horse,  and  re- 
turned to  Mithridates  without  effecting  any 
thing.  Thus  the  crisis,  in  other  matters,  aa 
well  as  in  medicine,  either  saves  or  destroys. 

After  this,  Sornatius  was  sent  out  with  ten 
cohorts  to  escort  a  convoy.  Mithridates  de- 
tached against  him  one  of  his  officers  named 
Menander.  An  engagement  ensued,  and  the 
barbarians  were  routed  with  great  loss.  Anoth- 
er time,  Lucullus  despatched  Adrian  with  a 
considerable  corps,  to  protect  the  party  era- 
ploved  in  collecting  provisions  and  supplying 
his  camp.  Mithridates  did  not  let  him  pass 
unnoticed,  but  sent  Menemachus  and  Myron 
against  them  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry 
and  another  of  infantry.  All  these  combatants, 
except  two,  the  Romans  put  to  the  sword. 
Mithridates  dissembled  his  loss,  pretending  it 
was  small,  and  entirely  owing  to  the  niiscon 
duct  of  the  commanding  officers.  But  when  Ad- 
rian passed  by  his  camp  in  great  pomp,  with 
many  wagons  loaded  with  provisions  and  rich 
spoils  in  his  train,  the  king's  spirits  began  to 
droop,  and  the  most  distressing  terror  fell  upon 
his  army.  They  determined,  therefore  to  quit 
that  post. 

The  nobility  about  the  king  began  to  send 
off  their  baggasze  with  all  the  privacy  they 
could,  but  would  not  suffer  others  to  do  the 
same.  The  soldiers  finding  themselves  jostled 
and  thrust  back  in  the  gateways,  were  so  much 
provoked  at  that  treatment,  that  they  turned 
upon  them,  fell  to  plundering  the  baggage,  and 
killed  several  of  them.  Dorylaus,  One  of  the 
generals,  lost  his  life  for  nothing  but  a  purple 
robe  'which  he  had  on.  Herma;us,  a  priest, 
was  trodden  under  foot  at  the  gale.  Mithri- 
dates himself,  without  any  attendant  or  groom 
to  assist  him,  got  out  of  the  camp  amidst  the 
crowd.  Of  all  his  royal  stud  there  was  not 
one  horse  left  him;  but  at  last  Ptolemy  the 
eunuch,  seeing  him  carried  along  with  the 
torrent,  and  happening  to  be  on  horseback, 
dismounted,  and  gave  him  his.  The  Romans 
pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  indeed  came  up 
time  enough  to  have  taken  him.  He  was  in 
fact  almost  in  their  hands:  but  their  avarice 
saved  him.  The  prey,  which  had  been  pur- 
sued through  numberless  conflicts  and  dan- 
gers, escaped,  and  the  victorious  Lucullus  wag 
robbed  of  the  reward  of  his  toils.  The  horse 
which  the  king  rode  was  almost  overtaken, 
when  a  mule  loaded  with  gold,  came  between 
him  and  his  pursuers,  cither  by  accident,  ot 
by  the  king's  contrivance.  The  soldiers  im 
mediately  began  to  rifle  the  load,  and  came  t? 
blows  about  the  contents;  which  gave  Mitliri 
dales  time  to  get  off.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
disadvantage  Lucullus  experienced  from  iheii 
avarice.  Caliistratus,  the  king's  secretary,  was 
taken,  and  the  Roman  general  had  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  belbre  him;  but   those  who 
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nad  the  charge  of  it,  perceiving;  he  had  five  hun- 
dred crowns  in  his  girdle,  despatched  him  for 
the  money.  Yet  to  such  men  as  these  he  gave 
np  the  phinder  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

After  this,  he  tooii  Cabiri,  and  many  other 
places  of  strength,  in  which  he  found  much 
treasure.  He  likewise  found  in  their  prisons 
many  Greeks,  and  several  of  the  king's  own  re- 
lations, confined;  and,  as  they  had  long  thought 
themselves  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances, 
the  liberty  which  they  gained  by  the  favour  of 
Lucullus,  appeared  to  them  not  so  much  a  de- 
liverance, as  a  resurrection  and  new  life.  One 
of  the  king's  sisters,  named  Nyssa,  very  hap- 
pily for  her,  was  of  the  number.  The  other 
sisters  and  wives  of  Mithridates,  who  seemed 
placed  more  remote  from  danger,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  war,  all  perished  miserably:  he 
sent  the  eunuch  Bacchides  to  Phernacia,  with 
orders  to  see  them  put  to  death. 

Among  the  rest  were  two  of  his  sisters, 
Roxana  and  Statira,  who  were  about  the  age 
of  forty,  and  still  virgins;  and  two  of  his  wives, 
both  lonians,  Bernice  of  Chios,  and  Monime 
of  Miletus.  The  latter  was  much  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks.  Though  the  king  had  tried 
every  expedient  to  bring  her  to  listen  to  a  law- 
less passion,  and  made  her  a  present  of  fifteen 
tliousand  crowns  at  one  time,  she  rejected  all 
his  solicitations  till  he  agreed  to  marriage,  sent 
her  a  diadem,  and  declared  her  queen.  Before 
the  last  sad  message,  she  had  passed  her  time 
very  unhappily,  and  looked  with  grief  and 
indignation  on  tliat  beauty,  which,  instead  of  a 
husband,  had  procured  her  an  imperious  master, 
and,  instead  of  the  domestic  comforts  of  mar- 
riage, a  guard  of  barbarians.  Banished  far 
from  Greece,  she  had  lost  the  real  blessings  of 
life,  and  where  she  hoped  for  happiness,  found 
DOthing  but  a  dream. 

When  Bacchides  came  and  informed  those 

firincesses  they  must  die,  but  that  they  were  at 
iberty  to  choose  the  death  most  easy  and 
agreeable  to  them,  Monime  snatched  the  dia- 
dem from  her  head,  and  applied  it  to  her  neck, 
that  it  might  do  the  fatal  office.  But  it  broke, 
and  the  princess  said,  "O  cursed  band!  wouldst 
thou  not  at  least  serve  me  on  this  occasion.'" 
Then  spitting  upon  it,  she  threw  it  from  her, 
and  stretched  out  her  neck,  to  Bacchides. 

Bernice  took  poison,  and  as  her  mother,  who 
was  present,  begged  a  share  of  it,  she  granted 
her  request.  They  both  drank  of  it;  and  its 
force  operated  sufficiently  upon  the  weaker 
body:  but  Bernice,  not  having  taken  a  proper 
quantity,  was  long  a-dying.  Bacchides,  there- 
fore, strangled  her.  Roxana,  one  of  the  un- 
married sisters,  after  having  vented  the  most 
bitter  imprecations  and  reproaches  against 
Mithridates,  took  poison.  Statira,  however, 
died  without  one  unkind  or  ungenerous  word. 
She  rather  commended  her  brother,  when  he 
must  have  his  anxieties  about  his  own  life,  for 
not  forgetting  them,  but  providing  that  they 
might  die  free  and  undishonoured.  These  events 
were  very  disagreeable  to  the  native  goodness 
ind  humanity  of  Lucullus. 

He  continued  his  pursuit  of  Mithridates  as 
far  as  Talaura;  where,  having  learned  that  he 
was  fled  four  days  before  into  Armenia,  to 
Tigranes,  he  turned  back  again.  He  subdued, 
aowever,  the  Chaldaeans  and  Tibarenians,  and 


reduced  the  less  Armenia,  with  the  towns  and 
castles.  Then  he  sent  Appius  to  Tigranca,  to 
demand  Mithridates;  and  in  the  meantime  rq 
turned  to  Amisus,  which  his  troops  were  still 
besieging.  The  length  of  the  siege  was  owijig 
to  Calliniachus,  who  commanded  in  the  town, 
and  was  an  able  engineer,  skilled  in  every  art 
of  attack  and  defeiive.  By  this  he  gave  the 
Romans  much  trouble,  for  which  he  sufTere' 
afterwards.  Lucullus  availed  himself  of  a 
stratagem,  against  which  he  had  not  guarded. 
He  made  a  sudden  assault  at  the  time  wlir>, 
Callimachus  used  to  draw  off  his  men  for  ro- 
freshment.  Thus  he  made  himself  master  of 
some  part  of  the  wall;  upon  which,  Callimachus 
either  envying  the  Romans  the  plunder  of  the 
place,  or  with  a  view  to  facilitate  his  own  es- 
cape, set  fire  to  the  town,  and  quitted  it.  For 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to  those  who  fieo 
by  sea.  The  flames  spread  with  great  ra- 
pidity around  the  walls,  and  the  soldiers  pre- 
pared themselves  to  pillage  the  houses.  Lu. 
cullus,  in  commiseration  of  a  fine  city  thus 
sinking  into  ruin,  endeavoured  to  assist  it  from 
without,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  extinguish 
the  fire.  But  they  paid  no  regard  to  him 
they  went  on  collecting  the  spoils  and  clash- 
ing their  arms,  till  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
plunder  to  them,  in  hopes  of  saving  the  city 
from  the  flames.  It  happened,  however,  quite 
otherwise.  In  rummaging  every  corner,  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  they  set  tire  to  many  of 
the  houses  themselves.  So  that  when  Lucullua 
entered  the  town  next  morning,  he  said  to  his 
friends,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  I  have  often 
admired  the  good  fortune  of  Sylla,  but  never 
so  much  as  I  do  this  day.  He  desired  to  save 
Athens,  and  succeeded.  I  wish  to  imitate  him 
on  this  occasion;  but,  instead  of  that,  the  goda 
have  classed  me  with  Mummius."* 

Nevertheless,  he  endeavoured  to  restore  the 
place,  as  tar  as  its  unhappy  circumstances 
would  permit.  A  shower,  which,  providen- 
tially, fell  about  the  time  it  was  taken,  extin- 
guished the  fire,  and  saved  many  of  the  build- 
ings; and,  during  his  stay,  he  rebuilt  most 
of  those  that  were  destroyed.  Such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  had  fled,  he  received  with  pleas- 
ure, and  added  to  them  a  draught  of  other 
Greeks  who  were  wilhng  to  settle  there.  At 
the  same  time,  he  gave  them  a  territory  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  furlongs. 

The  city  was  a  colony  of  Athenians,  planted 
here  at  a  time  when  their  power  was  at  the 
height;  and  they  were  masters  of  the  sea. 
Hence  it  was,  that  those  who  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  Aristion,  retired  to  Amisus,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizens;  for- 
tunately enough  gaining  abroad  what  they  lost 
at  home.  The  remainder  of  them  Lucullua 
now  clothed  in  an  honourable  manner,  gave 
each  two  hundred  drachmas,  and  sent  then* 
back  into  their  own  country.  Tyrannic,  the 
grammarian,  was  of  the  number.  Murena 
begged  him  of  Lucullus,  and  afterwards  en- 
franchised him;  in  which  he  acted  ungenerous- 
ly by  his  superior  officers  present.  Lucullua 
would  not  have  been  willing  that  a  man  so 
honoured  fi-r  his  learning,  should  be  fi.'st  con- 
sidered as  a  slave,  and  then  set  free    The  real 
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liberty  he  was  born  to,  must  be  taken  away 
before  he  couki  have  this  seeming  freedom. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
JVIurena  acted  with  less  generosity  than  became 
an  oificer  of  his  rank. 

Lucullus  then  turned  towards  the  cities  of 
Asia,  that  he  might  bestow  the  time  which  was 
not  employed  in  war,  on  the  promotion  of  law 
and  justice.  These  had  long  lost  their  influ- 
ence in  that  province,  which  was  overwhelmed 
with  unspeakable  misfortunes.  It  was  deso- 
lated and  enslaved  by  the  farmers  of  the  rev- 
enue, and  by  usurers.  The  poor  inhabitants 
were  forced  to  sell  the  most  beautiful  of  their 
eons  and  daughters,  the  ornaments  and  offer- 
ings in  their  temples,  their  paintings,  and  the 
statues  of  their  gods.  The  last  resource  was, 
to  serve  their  creditors  as  slaves.  Their  suf- 
ferings, prior  to  this,  were  more  cruel  and  in- 
supportable; prisons,  racks,  tortures,  exposures 
lo  the  burning  sun  in  summer,  and  in  wmterto 
the  extremity  of  cold,  amidst  ice  or  mire;  inso- 
much, that  servitude  seemed  a  happy  deliver- 
ance and  a  scene  of  peace.  Lucullus,  finding 
the  cities  in  such  dreadful  distress,  soon  res- 
cued the  oppressed  from  all  their  burdens. 

In  the  first  place,  he  ordered  the  creditors 
not  to  take  above  one  in  the  hundred  for  a 
month's  interest:*  in  the  next  place,  he  abol- 
ished all  interest  that  exceeded  the  principal: 
the  third  and  most  important  regulation  was, 
that  the  creditor  should  not  take  above  a 
fourth  part  of  the  debtor's  income.  And  if 
any  one  took  interest  upon  interest,  he  was 
to  lose  all.  By  these  means,  in  less  than 
four  years,  all  the  debts  were  paid,  and  the 
estates  restored  free  to  the  proprietors.  The 
public  fine  which  Sylla  had  laid  upon  Asia, 
was  twenty  thousand  talents.  It  had  been 
paid  twice;  and  yet  the  merciless  collectors, 
by  usury  upon  usury,  now  brought  it  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  talents. 

These  men,  pretending  they  had  been  un- 
justly treated,  raised  a  clamour  in  Rome, 
against  Lucullus,  and  hired  a  number  of  pop- 
ular orators  to  speak  against  him.  They  had, 
indeed,  a  considerable  interest;  because  many 
persons  who  had  a  share  in  the  administration, 
were  their  debtors.  Lucullus,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  beloved,  not  only  by  the  nations 
which  had  experienced  his  good  offices;  the 
hearts  of  the  other  provinces  were  his,  and 
thev  longed  for  a  governor  who  had  made  such 
numbers  happy. 

Appius  Clodius,  who  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Tigranes  by  Lucullus,  and  who  was  his  wife's 
brother,  at  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  guides  that 
were  subjects  to  Mithridates.  These  men  made 
him  take  an  unnecessary  circuit  of  many  days' 
journey  in  the  upper  countries;  but  at  last  an 
enfranchised  servant  of  his,  a  Syrian  by  nation, 
discovered  to  him  the  imposition,  and  shewed 
him  the  right  road.  He  then  bade  adieu  to 
his  barbarian  guides,  and  in  a  few  days  pass- 
ed the  Euphrates,  and  reached  Antioch  of 
Daphne.+ 

♦  This  was  t'oe  legal  interest  amon^  the  Romans. 
Whence  we  may  learn  the  comparalive  scarcity  of 
noney  in  those  times. 

t  Among  several  cities  of  that  name,  this  was  the 
principal.  It  was  called,  however,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion  the  Antioch  of  Daphne,    Daphne  was  a  beautiful 


Thfere  he  had  orders  to  wait  for  Tigranes, 
who  was  then  employed  in  reducing  some 
cities  of  Phoenicia;  and  he  found  means  to 
bring  over  to  the  Roman  interest  many  princes 
who  submitted  to  the  Armenians  out  of  pure 
necessity.  Among  these  was  Zarbienus,  king 
of  Gordyene.  A  number  of  the  cities,  too, 
which  Tigranes  had  conquered,  privately  sent 
deputies  to  Clodius;  and  he  promised  them  all 
the  succour  I.,ucullus  could  give  him,  but  de- 
sired they  would  make  no  immediate  resist- 
ance. The  Armenian  government  was,  in- 
deed, an  insupportable  burden  to  the  Greeks; 
particularly,  the  king's  pride,  through  a  long 
course  of  prosperity,  was  become  so  enormous, 
that  he  thought  whatever  is  great  and  admira- 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  was  not  only 
in  his  power,  but  even  made  for  him.  For 
though  his  prospects  at  first  were  small  and 
contemptible,  he  had  subdued  many  nations, 
and  humbled  the  Parthian  power  more  thaa 
any  prince  before  him.  He  had  colonized  Me- 
sopotamia with  Greeks,  whom  he  draughted 
in  great  numbers  out  of  Cilicia  and  Cappado- 
cia.  He  had  drawn  the  scenite*  Arabians 
from  their  wandering  way  of  life,  and  placed 
them  nearer  to  Armenia,  that  he  might  avail 
himself  of  their  mercantile  abilities.  He  had 
many  kings  at  his  court  in  the  capacity  of  ser- 
vants, and  four  in  particular  ae  mace-bearers, 
or  footmen,  who,  whenever  he  rode  on  horse- 
back, ran  before  him  in  short  jerkins;  and, 
when  he  sat  to  give  audience,  stood  by  with 
their  hands  clasped  together;  which  last  cir- 
cumstance seems  a  mark  of  the  lowest  slavery, 
a  token  that  they  had  not  only  resigned  their 
liberty,  but  that  they  were  prepared  rather  to 
suffer  than  to  act. 

Appius,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  at  all 
this  pomp,  plainly  set  forth  his  commission,  at 
his  first  audience,  "  That  he  was  come  to  de- 
mand Mithridates,  whom  Lucullus  claimed 
for  his  triumph;  otherwise,  he  must  declare 
war  against  Tigranes."  Whatever  efforts  the 
prince  made  to  receive  the  message  with  an 
easy  countenance  and  a  kind  smile,  it  was 
visible  to  all  that  he  was  affected  with  the 
young  man's  bold  address.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  first  free  speech  that  he  had  heard  for  five- 
and-twenty  years;  for  so  long  he  had  been  a 
king,  or  rather  a  tyrant.  However,  the  answer 
he  gave  Appius  was,  "That  he  would  not  deliver 
up  Mithridates;  and  if  the  Romans  began  the 
war,  he  was  able  to  defend  himself."  He  was 
displeased  with  Lucullus  for  giving  him,  in  his 
letter,  barely  the  title  of  king,  and  not  that  of 
king  of  kings;  and,  therefore,  in  his  answer, 
he  would  not  address  him  as  Imperator.  This 
did  not  hinder  him  from  sending  magnificent 
presents  to  Appius;  and,  when  he  found  he 
did  not  accept  them,  he  sent  more.  At  last, 
Appius,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  reject  them 
out  of  any  particular  pique,  took  a  cup,  and 
sent  back  all  the  rest.  Then  he  returned  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  his  general. 

Before  this,  Tigranes  had  not  deigned  to  ad- 
village,  about  forty  furlongs  from  it,  consecrated  to  th» 
nymph  of  that  name,  and  adorned  v-ith  eroven  of  a 
large  extent,  several  of  them  probably  of  laurel;  is 
the  midst  of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  EH 
ana.    The  grove  and  temple  were  a  sanctuary. 

*  Probably  >o  called  from  their  living  in  teutt. 
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nit  Mithridates  into  his  presence,  nor  to  speak 
to  a  prince  who  was  so  nearly  allied  to  him, 
>nd  who  had  lately  lost  so  great  a  kingdom. 
He  had  sent  him  in  a  contemptuous  manner  to 
remote  marshes  and  a  sickly  air,  where  he  was 
kept  like  a  prisoner.  But  now  he  called  him 
to  court  with  great  marks  of  honour  and  regard. 
In  a  private  conference  they  exculpated  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  friends.  Metro- 
dorus  the  Scepsian  was  of  the  number;  an 
able  speaker,  and  a  man  of  extensive  erudi- 
tion, who  had  been  in  such  high  favour,  that 
he  was  styled  the  king's  father.  It  seems, 
when  he  went  ambassador  from  Mithridates 
to  the  .\rmenian  court,  to  beg  assistance  against 
the  Romans,  Tigranes  said,  "  What  would 
you,  Metrodorus,  advise  me  to  in  this  case.'" 
Whether  it  was  that  he  had  the  interest  of 
Tigranes  in  view,  or  whether  he  wanted  to  see 
Mithridates  absolutely  ruined,  he  answered, 
**  As  an  ambassador,  I  should  exhort  you  to  it; 
but,  as  your  counsellor  I  should  advise  you 
against  it."  Tigranes  discovered  this  to  Mith- 
ridates, not  imagining  he  would  resent  it  in  the 
manner  he  did.  The  unfortunate  prince  im- 
mediately put  Metrodorus  to  death;  and  Ti- 
granes greatly  repented  the  step  he  had  taken, 
though  he  was  not  absolutely  the  cause  of  that 
minister's  death,  but  only  added  stings  to  the 
hatred  Mithridates  had  long  entertained  for 
him.  This  appeared  when  his  private  memo- 
randums were  taken,  in  which  Metrodorus  was 
found  among  those  marked  out  for  the  axe. 
Tigranes  buried  him  honourably,  and  spared  no 
expense  in  his  funeral,  though  he  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

Amphicrates,  the  orator,  likewise  died  at 
that  court,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  record  his 
name  for  the  sake  of  Athens.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  banished  his  country,  and  to  have 
retired  to  Seleucia  upon  the  Tigris,  where  the 
inhabitants  desired  him  to  open  a  school  of 
rhetoric;  but  he  answered  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  and  with  all  the  vanity  of 
a  sophist,  "  That  a  plate  could  not  contain  a 
dolphin."  From  thence  he  went  to  the  court 
of  Cleofiatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  and 
wife  of  Tigranes,  where  he  soon  made  himself 
■o  obnoxious,  that  he  was  forbidden  all  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks;  upon  which  he  starved 
himself  to  death.  Cleopatra  bestowed  upon 
him  too  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  his  tomb  is 
near  a  place  called  Sapha. 

Lucullus,  having  established  peace  and  good 
laws  in  Asia,  did  not  neglect  what  might  be 
conducive  to  elegance  and  pleasure ;  but,  during 
his  stay  at  Ephesus,  entertained  the  Grecian 
cities  with  shows,  triumphal  feasts,  and  trials 
of  skill  between  wrestlers  and  gladiators.  The 
qities,  in  return,  instituted  a  feast  to  his  honour, 
which  they  called  Lucullia;  and  the  real  affec- 
tion that  inspired  them  with  the  thought  was 
piore  agreeable  than  the  honour  itself. 

When  Appius  was  returned,  and  had  ac- 
quainted him  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  to 
war  with  Tigranes,  he  went  back  to  Pontus, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  His 
first  operation  was  to  lay  siege  to  Sinope,  or 
rather  to  a  corps  of  Cihcians  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  town  on  the  part  of  Mith- 
ridates. These,  upon  the  approach  of  Lucul- 
lua,  put  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to 


the  sword,  and  after  setting  fire  to  the  place, 
endeavoured  to  escape  in  the  night.  But  Lu- 
cullus discovering  their  intention,  entering  tho 
town,  and  having  killed  eight  thousand  of 
them  who  were  left  behind,  restored  their 
effects  to  the  old  inhabitants,  and  exerted  him- 
self greatly  in  saving  the  city  from  the  tiames. 
His  particular  inducement  was  the  following 
dream.  He  dreamed  that  a  person  stood  by 
him,  and  said,  "Go  forward,  Lucullus;  for 
Autolycus  is  coming  to  meet  you."  When  he 
awaked,  he  could  form  no  conjecture  about 
the  signification  of  the  dream.  However,  he 
took  the  city  the  same  day,  and  in  pursuing 
the  Cilicians  to  their  ships,  he  saw  a  statue 
lying  on  the  shore,  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  get  on  board.  The  work  was  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Sthenis;  and  he  was  told 
that  it  was  the  statue  of  Autolycus,  the  founder 
of  Sinope.  This  Autolycus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Deimachus,  and  one  of  those 
Thessalians  who  assisted  Hercules  in  the  war 
against  the  Amazons.*  In  his  voyage  baclt 
along  with  Demoleon  and  Phlogis  his  ship 
struck  on  a  rock  of  the  Chersouesus,  called 
Pedalion,  and  he  lost  it.  He  and  his  friends, 
however  saved  their  lives  and  their  arms,  and 
went  to  Sinope,  which  they  took  from  the  Sy- 
rians. The  Syrians  who  then  held  it,  we  are 
told  were  so  called,  because  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Syrus  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Sinope 
the  daughter  of  Asopus.  When  Lucullus  heard 
this,  he  recollected  the  observation  of  Sylla  in 
his  Commentaries,  "  That  nothing  more  de- 
serves our  belief  and  attention  than  what  is 
signified  to  us  in  dreams." 

Afver  news  was  brought  that  INIithridatea 
and  Tigranes  were  on  the  point  of  entering 
Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  with  all  their  forces,  in 
order  to  seize  Asia  before  him,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  it  strange  that  the  Armenian  did 
not  make  use  of  IVLthridates  when  in  his  glory, 
nor  join  the  armies  of  Pontus  while  they  were 
in  their  full  strength;  but  suffered  them  to  be 
broken  and  destroyed;  and  now  at  last  with 
cold  hopes  of  success  began  the  war,  or  rather 
threw  himself  down  headlong  with  those  who 
could  stand  no  longer. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  Machares,  the  son 
of  Mithridates,  who  was  master  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  sent  Lucullus  a  coronet  of  gold  of  a 
thousand  crowns'  value,  and  begged  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome. 
Lucullus,  now  concluding  that  the  first  war 
was  finished,  left  Sornatius  with  a  corps  of 
six  thousand  me-n,  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
that  province;  and  with  twelve  thousand  foot 
and  less  than  three  thousand  horse,  marched 
to  meet  another  war.  It  seemed  amazing  te- 
merity to  go  with  a  handful  of  men  against  so 
many  warlike  nations,  so  many  myriads  of 
cavalry,  and  such  a  vast  country,  intersected 
with  deep  rivers,  and  barricaded  with  moun- 
tains for  ever  covered  with  snow.  Of  course 
his  soldiers,  who  were  not  otherwise  under 
the  best  discipline,  now  followed  with  great 
reluctance,  and  were  ready  to  mutiny.     On 


•  Strabo  tells  us,  Autolycas  was  one  of  the  Arg«- 
nautj,  who,  aAer  his  voyage  to  Colchis,  settled  at 
Sinope,  and  had  dirioe  hououri  paid  him  aAcr  hii 
death.  Strab.  1.  xii. 
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the  other  hand,  the  tDopu,\r  orators  clamoured  I 
against  him  in  Roiiie,  representing  that  he ! 
tevied  war  after  war;  not  th.it  the  public  utihty 
required  it,  but  that  he  might  always  keep  the 
command,  and  continue  in  arms,  and  that  he 
might  accumulate  riches  at  the  risk  of  the  com- 
monwealth. These,  at  last  succeeded  in  their 
design,  which  was  to  recal  Lucullus. 

At  present  he  reached  the  Euphrates  by  long 
marches.  He  found  it  swoln  and  over-flowing 
by  reason  of  the  late  rains,  and  was  apprehen- 
sive he  should  find  much  delay  and  difficulty  in 
collectmg  boats  and  making  a  bridge  of  them. 
But  in  the  evening  the  flood  began  to  subside, 
and  lessened  in  such  a  manner  in  the  night, 
that  next  morning  the  river  appeared  much 
■within  the  channel.  The  people  of  the  country 
geeing  little  islands  in  its  bed,  which  had  sel- 
dom been  visible,  and  the  stream  breaking 
gently  about  them,  considered  Lucullus  as 
something  more  than  mortal.  For  they  saw 
the  great  river  put  on  a  mild  and  obliging  air  to 
him,  and  atTord  him  a  quick  and  easy  passage. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and 
passed  it  with  his  army.  An  auspicious  omen 
appeared  immediately  after.  A  number  of 
heifers,  sacred  to  the  Persian  Diana,  the  god- 
dess whom  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  par- 
ticularly worship,  p.astured  on  the  other  side. 
These  heifers  are  used  only  in  the  way  of 
sacrifice;  at  other  times  they  range  at  large, 
marked  with  the  figure  of  a  torch,  as  a  token 
of  their  designation:  and  it  was  difficult  to 
take  them  when  they  were  wanted.  But  now 
the  army  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  river,  than 
one  of  them  went  and  stood  by  a  rock  which 
's  deemed  sacred  to  the  goddess,  and  hanging 
down  her  head  in  the  manner  of  those  that 
are  bound,  otTered  herself  to  Lucullus  as  a 
victim.  He  sacrificed  also  a  bull  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, on  account  of  his  safe  passage. 

He  stiyed  there  that  whole  day  to  refresh  his 
army.  The  ne.xt  day  he  inarched  through  So- 
phene,  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  those 
who  submitted  and  received  his  troops  in  a  pro- 
per manner.  Nay,  when  his  men  wanted  to 
stop  and  take  a  fort  that  was  supposed  to  be 
full  of  treasure,  he  pointed  to  mount  Taurus 
which  appeared  at  a  distance,  and  said,  "  Yon- 
der is  tiie  fort  you  are  to  take;  as  for  these 
things,  they  will  of  course  belong  to  the  con- 
queror." Then,  pushing  his  march,  he  crossed 
tiie  Tigris,  and  entered  Armenia. 

As  Tigranes  ordered  the  first  man  who 
brought  him  an  account  of  the  enemy's  arrival, 
to  lose  his  head  for  his  reward,  no  one  after- 
wards presumed  to  mention  it.  He  remained 
in  ignorance,  though  the  hostile  fire  already 
touched  him;  and  with  pleasure  heard  his 
flatterers  say,  "  Lucullus  would  be  a  great 
general,  if  he  waited  for  Tigranes  at  Ephesus, 
and  did  not  quit  Asia  at  the  sight  of  his  vast 
armies."  Thus  it  is  not  every  man  that  can 
Dear  much  wine,  nor  can  an  ordinary  mind 
bear  great  prosperity  without  staggering.  The 
first  of  his  friends  who  ventured  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  was  Mithrobarzanes;  and  he  was  but 
ill  rewarded  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken.  He 
was  sent  against  Lucullus  with  three  thousand 
horae  and  a  more  respectable  body  of  foot, 
with  orders  to  take  the  Roman  general  aiivCj 
but  to  tread  the  rest  under  his  feet. 


Part  of  the  Roman  forces  were  pitcnmg  their 
tents,  and  the  rest  were  upon  the  march  when 
their  scouts  brought  intelligence  that  the  bar- 
barians were  at  hand.  He  had  therefore  his 
apprehensions,  that  if  they  attacked  him  before 
his  troops  were  all  assembled  and  forined,  they 
might  be  put  in  disorder.  The  measure  he  took 
was  to  stay  and  intrench  himself :  meantime 
he  sent  his  lieutenant  Sextilius  with  sixteen 
hundred  horse,  and  not  many  more  infantry, 
including  both  the  light  and  the  heavy-armed, 
with  orders  when  he  approached  the  enemy 
to  stop  and  amuse  them,  till  he  should  be  in- 
formed that  the  entrenchments  were  finished. 

Sextilius  was  willing  to  obey  his  orders,  but 
Mithrobarzanes  came  upon  him  so  boldly,  that 
he  was  forced  to  fight.  Mithrobarzanes  be- 
haved with  great  bravery,  but  fell  in  the  action. 
Then  his  troops  took  to  flight,  and  were  most 
of  them  cut  in  pieces. 

After  this,  Tigranes  left  Tigranocerta,  tne 
great  city  which  he  had  built,  and  retired  to 
mount  Taurus,  where  he  intended  to  collect 
all  his  forces.  But  Lucullus  not  giving  him 
much  time  for  preparation,  sent  Murena  to 
harass  and  cut  off"  the  parties  on  one  side,  aa 
Cast  as  they  came  up;  on  the  other  side,  Sex- 
tilius advanced  against  a  large  corps  of  Ara 
bians,  which  was  going  to  join  the  king.  Sextilius 
came  upon  the  Arabians  as  they  were  encamp- 
ing, and  killed  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Mu- 
rena following  the  steps  of  Tigranes,  took  his 
opportunity  to  attack  hi.m,  as  he  was  leading  a 
great  army  along  a  rugged  and  narrow  defile. 
The  king  himself  fled,  abandoning  all  his  bag- 
gage. Many  of  the  Armenians  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  greater  numbers  made  prisoners. 

Lucullus,  after  this  success,  marched  against 
Tigranocerta,  and  invested  it  with  his  army 
There  were  in  that  city  many  Greeks  who  had 
been  transplanted  out  of  Cilicia,  and  many 
barbarians  whose  fortunes  had  been  no  better 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  Adiabenians,  Assy- 
rians, Gordyenians,  and  Cappadocians,  whose 
cities  Tigranes  had  demolished,  and  then  re- 
moved the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  them  to 
settle  in  that  he  had  built.  The  place  was  full 
of  treasure  and  rich  ornaments;  every  private 
person  as  well  as  grandee,  to  make  their  court 
to  the  king,  striving  which  should  contribute 
most  to  its  embellishment.  For  this  reason 
Lucullus  carried  on  the  siege  with  great  vigour, 
in  tho'  opinion  that  Tigranes  would,  contrary 
to  his  better  judgment,  be  provoked  to  give  him 
battle.  And  he  was  not  mistaken.  Mithri- 
dates,  by  messengers  and  letters,  dissuaded  the 
king  much  from  hazarding  a  battle,  and  advised 
him  to  cut  oflT  the  Roman  convoys  with  his 
cavalry.  Taxiles  too,  who  came  on  the  part  of 
Mithridates  to  co-operate  with  Tigranes,  en 
treated  him  to  avoid  meeting  the  Roman  arm 
which  he  assured  him  were  invincible. 

At  first  the  king  heard  him  with  patience. 
But  when  the  Armenians  and  Gordyenians  ar 
rived  with  all  their  forces;  when  the  kings  of 
the  Medes  and  Adiabenians  had  brought  in 
their  armies;  when  numbers  of  Arabians  came 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Babylonian  sea,*  Alba- 
nians from  the  Caspian,  and  Iberians  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Albanians;  beside  a  con^ 
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■idcrahle  body  gained  by  presents  and  persua- 
■ioo,  from  those  nations  abuut  tlie  Araxes  tlial 
live  without  regal  government;  then  nothing 
was  expressed  at  tlie  kiriij's  table  or  counciN 
board,  but  sanguine  hopes  and  barbarian  me- 
naces. Taxiles  was  in  danger  of  his  life  for 
attempting  to  oppose  the  resolution  to  give  bat- 
tle, and  Mithrulatcs  himself  was  ascused  of 
envying  the  glorious  success  that  would  attend 
his  son-in-law. 

Tigranes,  therefore,  would  not  wait  for  him, 
lest  he  should  share  with  him  the  honour  of  the 
victory;  but  advanced  immediately  with  all  his 
forces;  and  is  said  to  have  e.xpressed  to  his 
friends  some  uneasiness,  "That  he  should 
have  to  do  only  with  Lucullus,and  not  try  his 
strength  at  once  with  all  the  generals  of 
Rome.^  Indeed,  these  boasts  of  the  king  do 
not  appear  entirely  frantic  and  destitute  of  rea- 
son, while  he  was  surveying  so  many  nations 
and  princes  under  his  standard,  such  astonish- 
ing numbers  of  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  so 
many  myriads  of  cavalry.  He  had  twenty  thou- 
sand archers  and  slingers,  and  fifty-five  thousand 
horse,  of  which  seventeen  thousand  were  clad 
in  steel,  according  to  the  account  Lucullus  sent 
to  the  senate.  His  infantry,  divided  into  compa- 
nies and  battalions,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men;  and  there  were  thirty-five 
thousand  pioneers  and  other  labourers  to  make 
good  the  roads,  to  prepare  bridges,  to  cleanse 
the  course  of  rivers,  to  provide  wood,  and  to 
answer  all  the  occasions  of  the  army.  These 
were  drawn  up  behind,  to  give  it  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  strength  and  numbers. 

When  he  had  passed  mount  Taurus  and 
spread  his  troops  upon  the  plain,  he  could  see 
the  Roman  army  besieging  Tigranocerta.  The 
mixed  multitude  of  barbarians  in  the  city,  like- 
wise saw  him,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  point- 
ed to  their  king's  armies  from  the  walls. 

Lucullus,  before  the  battle,  held  a  council 
of  war.  Some  advised  him  to  quit  the  siege, 
and  meet  Tigranes  with  all  hie  forces;  others 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  should  continue  the 
siege,  and  not  leave  so  many  enemies  behind 
him.  He  told  them  that  neither,  separately, 
gave  good  counsel,  but  both  together  did.  He 
therefore  divided  his  forces,  and  left  Murena 
before  the  place  with  sis  thousand  men;  while 
he,  with  the  rest  of  his  infantry,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  cohorts,  which  contained  not  more 
than  ten  thousand  combatants,  with  all  his  cav- 
alry, and  about  a  thousand  slingers  and  arch- 
ers, marched  against  Tigranes. 

He  encamped  on  a  large  plain  with  a  river 
before  him;  where  his  army  appearing  no  more 
thaui  a  handful,  afforded  much  matter  of  mirth 
to  the  flatterers  of  the  king.  Some  ridiculed 
the  diminutive  appearance;  others'  by  way  of 
jest,  cast  lots  for  the  spoil.  And  there  was  not 
one  of  the  generals  and  princes,  who  did  not 
come  and  desire  to  be  employed  alone  upon 
that  service,  while  1  igranes  needed  only  to 
sit  still  and  look  on.  The  king,  too,  thinking 
he  must  shew  himself  facetious  on  the  occa- 
sion, made  use  of  that  celebrated  expression, 
"That  if  they  came  as  ambassadors,  there 
were  too  many  of  them ;  if  as  soldiers,  too  few." 
Thus  they  passed  the  first  day  in  raillery. 

Next  morning  at  break  of  day  Lucullus  drew 
oot  hia  army    The  camp  of  the  barbarians  was 


Ion  the  east  side  of  the  river.  But  the  liver, 
'  where  it  is  most,  fordable,  makes  a  bend  to  the 
west.  As  Lucullus  marched  hastily  down  to 
that  quarter,  Tigranes  thought  he  was  retreat- 
ing. Upon  this,  he  called  to  Taxiles,  and  said 
with  a  scornful  smile,  "  Seest  thou  not  these 
invincible  Roman  legions  taking  to  flight.'" 
Taxiles  answered,  "I  wish  from  my  soul,  my 
lord,  that  your  good  genius  may  work  a  mira- 
cle in  your  favour;  but  these  legions  do  not 
use  their  best  accoutrements  in  a  mere  march. 
They  do  not  wear  their  polished  shields,  nor 
take  their  bright  helmets  out  of  their  cases,  as 
you  see  they  have  now  done.  All  this  splendid 
appearance  indicates  their  intention  to  fight, 
and  to  advance  against  their  enemies  as  fast 
as  possible." 

While  Taxiles  was  yet  speaking,  they  saw 
the  eagle  of  the  foremost  legion  make  a  motion 
to  the  right  by  order  of  Lucullus,  and  the  co- 
horts proceed  in  good  order  to  pass  the  river. 

Then  Tigranes  with  much  difliculty  awaked 
from  his  intoxication,  and  exclaimed  two  or 
three  times,  "  Are  these  men  coming  against 
us."'  After  this,  he  drew  out  his  forces  in  a 
hasty  and  disorderly  manner;  taking  himself 
the  command  of  the  main  body,  ami  giving  the 
left  wing  to  the  king  of  the  Adiaheiaiis,  and 
the  right  to  the  king  of  the  jNIedes.  Before 
this  right  wing  were  placed  most  of  the  cav 
airy  that  were  armed  in  steel. 

As  Lucullus  was  going  to  pass  the  river, 
some  of  his  otficers  admonished  him  to  beware 
of  that  day,  which  had  been  an  inauspicious, 
or,  (as  they  called  it)  a  black  one  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  on  that  day  Caspio's  army  was  de- 
feated by  the  Cimbri.  Lucullus  returned  that 
memorable  answer,  "  I  will  make  this  day  an 
auspicious  one  for  Rome."  It  was  the  sixth 
of  October. 

Having  thus  spoken,  and  withal  exhorted  his 
men  to  exert  themselves,  he  advanced  at  the 
head  of  them,  against  the  enemy.  He  wasarmra 
with  a  breastplate  of  steel  formed  in  scales, 
which  cast  a  surprising  lustre;  and  the  robe  he 
wore  over  it  was  adorned  with  fringe.  He  drew 
his  sword  immediately,  to  shew  his  troops  the 
necessity  of  coming  hanti  to  hand,  with  an  en- 
emy who  were  accustomed  to  fight  at  a  distance; 
and  by  the  vigour  of  their  charge  not  to  leave 
them  room  to  exercise  their  missive  weapons. 
Observing  that  the  enemy's  heavy-armed  caval- 
ry, upon  which  they  placed  their  chief  depend 
ance,  was  covered  by  a  hill  that  was  plain  and 
even  at  the  top,  and  which,with  an  extent  of  only 
four  furlongs,  was  not  very  difficult  to  ascend, 
he  despatched  his  Thracian  and  Gaulish  horse, 
with  orders  to  take  them  in  flank,  and  to  strike 
at  nothing  but  the  shafts  of  their  pikes.  Their 
whole  strength,  indeed,  consists  in  the  pike, 
and  they  have  no  other  weapon,  either  ofien 
sive  or  defensive,  that  they  can  use,  by  reason 
of  their  heavy  and  unwieldy  armour,  in  which 
they  are,  as  it  were,  immured. 

Meanwhile  he  began  to  climb  the  hill  with 
two  companies  of  infantry,  and  the  soldiers 
followed  him  with  great  readiness,  when  they 
saw  him,  encumbered  as  he  was  with  his  ar- 
mour, the  first  to  labour  on  foot  up  the  ascent. 
When  he  had  reached  the  summit,  he  stood  on 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  it,  and  cried  ou^ 
"  The  victory  is  ours,  my  fellow-soldiers,  tb« 
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victory  is  ours!"  At  the  same  time  he  advanced 
against  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  ordered 
his  men  not  to  make  any  use  of  their  javehns, 
but  to  come  to  close  action,  and  to  aim  their 
blows  at  their  enemies' legs  and  thighs,  in  which 
parts  alone  they  were  not  armed.  There  was 
no  need,  however,  to  put  this  in  execution;  for, 
instead  of  standing  to  receive  the  Romans, 
they  set  up  a  cry  of  fear,  and  most  despicably 
lied  without  striking  a  stroke.  In  their  flight, 
they  and  iheir  horses,  heavy  with  armour,  ran 
back  upon  their  own  infantry,  and  put  them 
in  confusion:  insomuch  that  all  those  myriads 
were  routed,  without  standing  to  receive  one 
wound,  or  spilling  one  drop  of  blood.  Multi- 
tudes, however,  were  slain  in  their  flight,  or 
rather  in  their  attempt  to  fly,  their  ranks  being 
80  thick  and  deep,  that  they  entangled  and  im- 
peded each  other. 

Tigranes  rode  off  one  of  the  first,  with  a  few 
attendants;  and  seeing  liis  son  taking  his  share 
in  his  misfortune,  he  took  the  diadem  from  his 
head,  gave  it  him  with  tears,  and  desired  him 
to  save  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could  by 
taking  some  other  road.  The  young  prince  did 
not  venture  to  wear  it,  but  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  most  faithful  servants,  who  hap- 
pened afterwards  to  be  taken  and  brought  to 
Lucullus:  by  this  means  the  royal  diadem  of 
Tigranes  added  to  the  honours  of  the  spoil.  It 
is  said  that  of  the  foot  there  fell  above  a  hun- 
dred thouKUid,  and  of  the  horse  very  few  es- 
caped; whereas  the  Romans  had  but  five  kill- 
ed, and  a  hundred  wounded.  Antiochus  the 
philosopher,*  in  his  treatise  concerning  the 
Gods,  speaking  of  this  action  says,  the  sun 
never  beheld  such  another.  Strabo,t  another 
philosopher,  in  his  historical  Commentaries, 
informs  us  that  the  Romans  were  ashamed, 
and  ridiculed  each  other,  for  having  employed 
weapons  against  such  vile  slaves.  And  Livy 
tells  us,  the  Romans,  with  such  inferior  num- 
bers, never  engaged  such  a  multitude  as  this. 
The  victors  did  not,  indeed,  make  up  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  vanquished.  The  most  able 
and  experienced  commanders  among  the  Ro- 
mans paid  the  highest  compliments  to  the  gen- 
eralship of  Lucullus;  principally  because  he 
had  defeated  two  of  tlie  greatest  and  most  pow- 
erful kings  in  the  world,  by  methods  entirely 
different:  the  one  by  an  expeditious  and  the 
other  by  a  slow  process.  He  ruined  Mithri- 
dates,  when  in  the  height  of  his  power,  by  pro- 
tracting the  war,  and  Tigranes  by  the  celerity 
of  his  movements.  Indeed,  among  all  the  gen- 
erals in  the  world,  there  have  been  very  few  in- 
stances of  any  one's  availing  himself  of  delay 
for  execution,  or  of  expedition  for  security. 

Hence  it  was,  that  Mithridates  made  no 
haste  to  come  to  action,  or  to  join  Triganes; 
imagining  that  Lucullus  would  proceed  with 
dis  usual  caution  and  slowness.  But  as  soon 
as  he  met  a  few  Armenians  on  the  road,  with 
the  greatest  marks  of  consternation  upon  them, 
he  formed  some  conjecture  of  what  had  hap- 
pened; and  when  many  more  came  up  naked 
and  wounded,  he  was  too  well  assured  of  the 
Joss,  and  inquired  for  Tigranes.     Though  he 

*  Anliochus  of  Escalon.    Cicero  was  his  disciple. 
f  Slrabo,  the  geograplitr  and  )iistoriau,  was  also  a 
pbllofopher  of  tLe  Stoic  form. 


found  him  in  the  moat  destitute  and  deplorable 
condition,  he  did  not  offer  him  the  least  insult 
Instead  of  that,  he  dismounted,  and  bewailed 
with  him  their  common  misfortunes:  gave  him 
his  own  royal  equipage,  and  held  up  to  him  a 
prospect  of  better  success.  They  began  to  levj 
other  forces. 

In  Tigranocerta,  the  Greeks  had  mutinied 
against  the  barbarians,  and  wanted  to  deliver 
up  the  city  to  Lucullus.  Accordingly  he  gave 
the  assault,  and  took  it.  After  he  had  secured 
the  royal  treasures,  he  gave  up  the  plunder  ol 
the  town  to  his  soldiers,  and  they  found  thera^ 
besides  other  rich  booty,  eight  thousand  talents 
in  coined  money.  Lucullus  added  eight  hun- 
dred drachmas  to  each  man's  share. 

Being  informed  that  there  were  found  in  the 
town  a  number  of  such  artists  as  are  requisite 
in  theatrical  exhibitions,  whom  Tigranes  had 
collected  from  all  parts,  for  opening  the  thea- 
tre he  had  built,  he  made  use  of  them  in  the 
games  and  other  public  diversions  in  honour 
of  his  victory. 

He  sent  back  the  Greeks  to  their  own  coun 
tries,  and  furnished  them  with  necessaries  for 
that  purpose.  He  likewise  permitted  the  bar- 
barians who  had  been  compelled  to  settle  there, 
to  return  to  their  respective  abodes.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  people 
of  one  city,  many  cities  recovered  their  former 
inhabitants.  For  which  reason  Lucullus  was 
reverenced  by  them  as  a  patron  and  founder. 
He  succeeded  also  in  his  other  undertakings 
agreeably  to  his  merit;  being  more  desirous  of 
the  praise  of  justice  and  humanity,  than  of  that 
which  arises  from  military  achievements.  For 
in  those  the  army  claims  no  small  part,  and 
fortune  a  greater;  whereas  the  other  are  proofs 
of  a  gentle  disposition  and  subdued  mind,  and 
by  them  Lucullus  brought  the  barbarians  to 
submit  without  the  sword.  The  kings  of  the 
Arabs  came  over  to  him,  and  put  their  posses- 
sions in  his  power;  the  whole  nation  of  So- 
phane  followed  their  example;  and  the  Gordy- 
enians  were  so  well  inclined  to  serve  him,  that 
they  were  willing  to  quit  their  habitations  and 
follow  him  with  their  wives  and  children.  The 
cause  was  this. 

Zarbienus,  king  of  Gordyene,  unable,  as  has 
been  said,  to  support  the  tyranny  of  Tigranes, 
applied  privately  through  Appius  to  Lucullus, 
and  desired  to  be  admitted  as  an  ally.  This 
application  being  discovered,  he  was  put  to 
death  with  his  wife  and  children,  before  the 
Romans  entered  Armenia.  Lucullus,  however, 
did  not  forget  it,  but,  as  he  passed  through 
Gordyene,  took  care  that  Zarbienus  should 
have  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  adorned  the 
pile  with  gold  stuffs  and  royal  vestments  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Tigranes.  The  Roman 
general  himself  set  fire  to  it,  and,  together, 
with  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased, 
offered  the  accustomed  libations;  declaring  him 
his  friend,  and  an  ally  to  the  Roman  people. 
He  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  at  a  considerable  expense;  for  there 
was  found  in  the  treasury  of  that  prince  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver;  there  were  found 
also  in  his  store-houses  three  millions  of  me- 
dimni  of  wheat.  This  was  a  sufficient  provision 
t'or  his  soldiers;  and  Lucullus  was  much  ad- 
mired for  making  the  war  maintain  itscU^  and 
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curving  tt  ot.  without  taking  one  drachma  out 
of  the  public  /easury. 

About  this  lime  there  came  an  embassy 
from  the  king  of  Parthia  to  solicit  his  iViend- 
ahip  and  alhance.  Lucuilus  received  the  pro- 
posal with  pleasure,  and  sent  ambassadors  in 
his  turn;  who,  when  they  were  at  that  prince's 
court,  discovered  that  he  was  unresolved  what 
part  to  act,  and  that  he  was  privately  treating 
with  Tigranes  for  Mesopotamia,  as  a  reward 
for  the  succours  with  which  he  should  furnish 
him.  As  soon  as  Lucuilus  was  sensible  of  this, 
he  determined  to  let  Tigranes  and  Mithridates 
alone,  as  adversaries  already  tired  out,  and  to 
try  his  strength  with  the  Parthian,  by  entering 
his  territories.  He  thought  it  would  be  glorious, 
if  in  one  expedition,  during  the  tide  of  good 
fortune,  like  an  able  wrestler  he  would  throw 
three  princes  successively,  and  traverse  the 
dominions  of  three  of  the  most  powerful  kings 
under  the  sun,  perpetually  victorious. 

For  this  reason  he  sent  orders  to  Sornatius 
and  his  other  officers  in  Pontus,  to  bring  their 
forces  to  him,  as  he  intended  to  begin  his  march 
for  Parthia  from  Gordyene.  These  officers 
had  already  found  their  soldiers  refractory  and 
obstinate,  but  now  they  saw  them  absolutely 
mutinous,  and  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  any 
method  of  persuasion  or  of  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  loudly  declared  they  would  not  even 
stay  there,  but  would  go  and  leave  Pontus 
itself  unguarded.  When  an  account  of  this 
behaviour  was  brought  to  Lucuilus,  it  cor- 
rupted the  troops  he  had  with  him:  and  they 
■were  very  ready  to  receive  these  impressions, 
loaded  as  they  were  with  wealth,  enervated 
with  luiury,  and  panting  after  repose.  Upon 
bearing,  therefore,  of  the  bold  terms  in  which 
the  others  had  expressed  themselves,  they  said 
they  acted  like  men,  and  set  an  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation;  "And  surely,"  continued 
they,  "our  services  entitle  us  to  a  discharge, 
that  we  may  return  to  our  own  country,  and 
enjoy  ourselves  in  security  and  quiet." 

These  speeches,  and  worse  than  these, 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Lucuilus,  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  his  Parthian  expedition,  and 
marched  once  more  against  Tigranes.  It  was 
now  the  height  of  summer,  and  yet  when  he 
had  gained  the  summit  of  mount  Taurus,  he 
saw  with  regret  the  corn  only  green;  so  back- 
ward are  the  seasons  in  those  parts,  by  reason 
of  the  cold  that  prevails  there.*  He  descended, 
however,  into  the  plain,  and  beat  the  Arme- 
nians who  ventured  to  face  him,  in  two  or 
three  skirmishes.  Then  he  plundered  the  vil- 
lages at  pleasure,  and,  by  taking  the  convoys 
designed  for  Tigranes,  brought  that  want  upon 
the  enemy,  which  he  had  dreaded  himself. 

He  omitted  no  meas-irs  which  might  bring 
them  to  a  decisive  battle;  he  drew  a  hne  of 
circumvallation  about  their  camp;  he  laid 
waste  their  country  before  their  eyes;  but  they 
had  been  too  often  defeated  to  think  of  risking 
an  engagement.  He  therefore  marched  against 
Artaxata  the  capita!  of  Tigranes,  where  he  had 
left  his  wives  and  children;  concluding  he 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  without  at- 
tempting its  relief. 

It  is  said  that  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian, 

*  This  particular  is  confirmed  by  modern  travellers, 
Thej  tell  us  the  tnow  lie*  there  till  August. 


after  Antiochus  was  subdued  by  the  Romant, 
addressed  himself  to  Artaxas  king  of  Armenia. 
While  he  was  at  that  prince's  court,  beside 
instructing  him  in  other  important  matters,  he 
pointed  out  to  him  a  place  which,  though  it  then 
lay  neglected,  afforded  the  happiest  situation 
imaginable  for  a  city.  He  gave  him  the  plan 
of  one,  and  exhorted  him  to  put  it  in  execution. 
The  king,  charmed  with  the  motion,  desired 
him  to  take  the  direction  of  the  work;  and  in  a 
short  time  there  was  seen  a  large  and  beautiful 
city,  which  bore  that  prince's  name,  and  was 
declared  the  metropolis  of  Armenia. 

When  Lucuilus  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  this 
place,  the  patience  of  Tigranes  failed  him.  He 
marched  in  quest  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
fourth  day  encamped  over  against  them,  being 
separated  from  them  only  by  the  river  Arsanias, 
which  they  must  necessarily  pass  in  their  march 
to  Artaxata.  Lucuilus  having  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  in  full  persuasion  that  the  victory  was 
his  own,  passed  over  in  order  of  battle  with 
twelve  cohorts  in  front.  The  rest  were  placed 
in  the  rear  to  prevent  their  being  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  For  their  motions  were  watched 
by  a  large  select  body  of  cavalry,  covered  by 
some  flying  squadrons  of  Mardian  archers  and 
Iberian  spear-men,  in  whose  courage  and  skill 
Tigranes,  of  all  his  foreign  troops,  placed  the 
highest  confidence.  Their  behaviour,  however, 
did  not  distinguish  them.  They  exchanged  a 
few  blows  with  the  Roman  horse,  but  did  not 
wait  the  charge  of  the  infantry.  They  dispersed 
and  fled,  and  the  Roman  cavalry  pursued  them 
in  the  different  routes  they  had  taken. 

Tigranes  now  seeing  hisadvantage,advanced 
with  his  own  cavalry.  Lucuilus  was  a  little 
intimidated  at  their  numbers,  and  the  splendour 
of  their  appearance.  He  therefore  called  his 
cavalry  off  from  the  pursuit;  and  in  the  mean 
time  was  the  foremost  to  advance  against  the 
nobility,  who,  with  the  flower  of  the  army, 
were  about  the  king's  person.  But  they  fled  at 
the  sight  of  him  without  striking  a  blow.  Of 
the  three  kings  that  were  then  in  the  action, 
the  flight  of  Mithridates  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  disgraceful,  for  he  did  not  stand  the  very 
shouts  of  the  Romans.  The  pursuit  continued 
the  whole  nighl,until  wearied  with  the  carnage, 
and  satisfied  with  the  prisoners,  and  the  booty 
they  made,  the  Romans  drew  off.  Livy  telia 
us,  that  in  the  former  battle  there  were  greater 
numbers  killed  and  taken  prisoners:  but  in 
this,  persons  of  higher  quality. 

Lucullus,elevated  with  his  success,  resolved 
to  penetrate  the  upper  country,  and  to  finish 
the  destruction  of  this  barbarian  prince.  It  wa« 
now  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  he  met  with 
storms  he  did  not  expect.  The  snow  fell  al- 
most constantly;  and  when  the  sky  was  clear, 
the  frost  was  so  intense,  that  by  reason  of  the 
extreme  cold  the  horses  could  hardly  drink  of 
the  rivers;  nor  could  they  pass  them  but  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  because  the  ice  bioke, 
and  cut  the  sinews  of  their  legs.  Besides,  the 
greatest  part  of  their  march  was  through  close 
and  woody  roads,  where  the  troops  were  daily 
wet  with  the  snow  that  lodged  upon  the  trees; 
and  they  l«d  only  damp  places  wherein  to  past 
the  night. 

They  had  not,  therefore,  followed  Lucuilus 
many  days  before  they  began  to  be  refractory 
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At  first  they  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and 
■ent  their  tribunes  to  intercede  for  them. 
Afterwards  they  met  in  a  more  tumultuous 
manner,  and  their  murmurs  were  heard  all 
over  the  camp  by  night;  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  surest  token  of  a  mutiny.  Lucullus  tried 
what  every  milder  measure  could  do;  he  ex- 
horted them  only  to  compose  themselves  a  lit- 
tle longer,  until  they  had  destroyed  the  Arme- 
nian Carthage,  built  by  Hannibal,  the  greatest 
enemy  to  the  Roman  name.  But,  finding  his 
eloquence  ineffectual,  he  marched  back,  and 
passed  the  ridge  of  mount  Taurus  another  way. 
He  came  down  into  Mygdonia,  an  open  and 
fertile  country,  where  stands  a  great  and  pop- 
ulous city,  which  the  barbarians  called  Nisi- 
bis,  and  the  Greeks  Antioch  of  Mygdonia.* 
Gouras,  brother  to  Tigranes,  had  the  title  of 
governor,  on  account  of  his  dignity;  but  the 
commander  in  fact  was  Callimachus,  who,  by 
his  great  abilities  as  an  engineer,  had  given 
Lucullus  so  much  trouble  at  Amisus. 

Lucullus,  having  invested  the  place,  availed 
himself  of  all  the  arts  that  are  used  in  a  siege, 
and  pressed  the  place  with  so  much  vigour 
that  he  carried  it  sword  in  hand.  Gouras  sur- 
rendered himself,  and  he  treated  him  with  great 
humanity.  He  would  not,however,  listen  to  Cal- 
limachus, though  he  offered  to  discover  to  him 
a  vast  quantity  of  hidden  treasure;  but  put  him 
in  fetters,  in  order  that  he  might  suffer  capital 
punishment  for  setting  fire  to  the  city  of  Ami- 
sus, and  by  that  means  depriving  him  of  the 
honour  of  shewing  his  clemency  to  the  Greeks. 

Hitherto  one  might  say, fortune  had  followed 
Lucullus,  and  fought  for  him.  But  from  this 
time  the  gales  of  her  favour  fell;  he  could  do 
nothing  but  with  infinite  ditficulty,  and  struck 
upon  every  rock  in  his  way.  He  behaved, 
indeed,  with  all  the  valour  and  persevering 
spirit  of  a  good  general,  but  his  actions  had  no 
longer  their  wonted  glory  and  favourable  ac- 
ceptance with  the  world.  Nay,  tossed  as  he 
was  on  the  waves  of  fruitless  contention,  he 
was  in  danger  of  losing  the  glory  he  had  al- 
ready acquired.  For  great  part  of  his  mis- 
fortunes he  might  blame  himself,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  he  would  never  study  to  oblige 
the  common  soldiers,  but  looked  upon  every 
compliance  with  their  inclinations  as  the  source 
of  his  disgrace  and  the  destruction  of  his  au- 
tliority.  What  was  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, he  could  not  behave  in  an  easy,  affable 
manner  to  those  who  were  upon  a  footing  with 
him  in  point  of  rank  and  birth,  but  treated 
them  with  haughtmess,  and  considered  himself 
au  greatly  their  superior.-  These  blemishes 
Lucullus  had  amidst  many  perfections.  He 
was  tail,  well  made,  graceful,  eloquent,  and 
had  abilities  for  the  administration  as  well  as 
for  the  field. 

Sallust  tells  us,  the  soldiers  were  ill-affected 
to  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  because 
he  made  them  keep  the  field  two  winters  suc- 
cessively, the  one  before  Cizycum  and  the 
other  before  Amisus.  The  rest  of  the  winters 
were  very  disagreeable  to  them;  they  either 
passed  them  in  hostilities  against  some  enemy; 
or,  n  they  happened  to  be  among  friends,  they 
werr;  obliged  to  live  in  tents.     For  Lucullus 

•  It  was  called  Antioch,  because,  in  its  delicious 
walks  ajiil  pkasing  situation,  it  resembled  the  Antioch 
m'  Dapliut, 


never  once  suffered  his  troops  to  enter  any  Gre- 
cian city,  or  any  other  in  alliance  with  Rome. 

While  the  soldiers  were  of  themselves  thua 
ill-disposed,  they  were  made  still  more  muti- 
nous by  the  demagogues  at  home;  who,through 
envy  to  Lucullus,  accused  him  of  protracting 
the  war  from  a  love  of  command  and  of  the 
riches  it  procured  him.  He  had  almost  the 
entire  direction  (they  said)  of  Cilicia,  Asia, 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  Pontus.  Arme- 
nia, and  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  Phasis: 
and  now  he  was  pillaging  the  royal  palaces  of 
Tigranes,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  to  strip,  not 
to  subdue  kings.  So  Lucius  Quintius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself; 
the  same  who  was  principally  concerned  in 
procuring  a  decree  that  Lucullus  should  have 
a  successor  sent  him,  and  that  most  of  his 
troops  should  have  their  discharge. 

To  these  misfortunes  was  added  another, 
which  absolutely  ruined  the  affairs  of  Lucullus. 
Publius  Claudius,  a  man  of  the  utmost  inso- 
lence and  effrontery,  was  brother  to  his  wife, 
who  was  so  abandoned  a  woman,  that  it  was 
believed  she  had  a  criminal  commerce  with 
him.  He  now  bore  arms  under  Lucullus,  and 
imagined  he  had  not  the  post  he  deserved;  for 
he  wanted  the  first;  and  on  account  of  his  dis- 
orderly life,  many  were  put  before  him.  Find- 
ing this,  he  practised  with  the  Fimbrian  troops, 
and  endeavoured  to  set  them  against  Lucullus, 
by  flattering  speeches  and  insinuations,to  which 
they  were  neither  unaccustomed  nor  unwilling 
to  attend.  For  these  were  the  men  whom 
Fimbria  had  formerly  persuaded  to  kill  the 
consul  Flaccus,  and  to  appoint  him  their  gen- 
eral. Still  retaining  such  inclinations,  they  re- 
ceived Clodius  With  pleasure, and  called  him  the 
soldier's  friend.  He  did,  indeed,  pretend  to 
be  concerned  at  their  sufferings,  and  used  to 
say, — "Shall  there  no  period  be  put  to  their 
wars  and  toils;  shall  they  go  on  fighting  one 
nation  after  another,  and  wear  out  their  lives 
in  wandering  over  the  world.''  And  what  is  the 
reward  of  so  many  laborious  expeditions.' 
what,  but  to  guard  the  wagons  and  camels  of 
Lucullus, loaded  with  cups  of  gold  and  precious 
stones?  Whereas  Pompey's  soldiers,  already 
discharged,  sit  down  with  their  wives  and 
children  upon  fertile  estates,  and  in  agreeable 
towns;  not  for  having  driven  Mithridatcs  and 
Tigranes  into  inaccessible  deserts,and  destroy- 
ing the  royal  cities  in  Asia,  but  for  fighting 
with  fugitives  in  Spain  and  slaves  in  Italy.  If 
we  must  for  ever  have  our  swords  in  our  hands, 
let  us  reserve  all  our  hearts,  and  what  remains 
of  our  limbs,  for  a  general  who  thinks  the 
wealth  of  his  men  his  greatest  ornament." 

These  complaints  against  Lucullus  corrupt- 
ed his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
would  neither  follow  him  against  Tigranes,nor 
yet  against  Mithridates,  who  from  Armenia  had 
thrown  himself  into  Pontus,  and  was  beginning 
to  recover  his  authority  there.  They  pretended 
it  was  impracticable  to  march  in  winter,  ana 
therefore  loitered  in  Gordyene,  expecting 
Pompey  or  some  other  general  would  cnme  as 
successor  to  Lucullus.  But  when  intelliyence 
was  brought  that  Mitnridates  had  defeated 
Fabius,  and  was  marching  against  Sornatius 
and  Triarius,  they  were  ashamed  of  their  in- 
action, and  told  Lucullus  he  might  lead  them 
wherever  he  pleased. 
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1  riarius  being  informed  of  the  approach  of 
I^uculliis,  was  ambitious,  before  he  arrived,  to 
ieize  tlie  victory  which  he  thought  perfectly 
secure;  in  consequence  of  which  he  hazarded 
and  lost  a  ^reat  battle.  It  is  said  that  about 
seven  thousand  Romans  were  killed,  among 
whom  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  centurions,  and 
twenty-four  tribunes.  Alithridatcs  likewise  took 
their  camp.  Lucullus  arrived  a  few  days  alter, 
fortunately  enough  for  Triarius,  whomhecon- 
eealed  from  the  soldiers,  who  wanted  to  wreak 
Iheir  vengeance  upon  him. 

As  Milhridates  avoided  an  action  with  Lu- 
Cullus,  and  chose  to  wait  for  Tigranes,  who 
was  coming  with  a  great  army,  Lucullus,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  junction,  determined  to 
go  in  quest  of  Tigranes  once  more.  But  as  he 
was  upon  his  march,  the  Fimbrians  mutinied 
and  deserted  his  standard,  alleging  that  they 
were  discharged  by  an  express  decree,  and  no 
longer  obliged  to  serve  under  LucuUus,  when 
those  provinces  were  consigned  to  another. 
Lucullus,  on  this  occasion,  submitted  to  many 
tbmgs  beneath  his  dignity.  He  applied  to  the  pri- 
vate men  one  by  one,  going  round  to  their  tents 
with  a  supplicating  aspect  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes;  nay,  he  condescended  to  take  some  of 
them  by  the  hand.  But  they  rejected  all  his 
advances,  and  throwing  down  their  empty 
purses  before  him,  bade  him  go  and  fight  the 
enemy  himself,  since  he  was  the  only  person 
that  knew  how  to  make  his  advantage  of  it. 

However,  as  the  other  soldiers  interposed, 
the  Fimbrians  were  prevailed  upon  to  stay  ail 
the  summer,  on  condition  that  if  no  enemy  faced 
them  in  the  field,  during  that  time,  they  should 
beat  liberty  to  retire.  LucuUus  was  obliged 
either  to  accept  this  proposal,  or  to  abandon 
the  country,  or  to  leave  it  an  easy  prey  to  the 
barbarians.  He  kept  the  troops  together,  there- 
fore, without  pretending  to  exercise  any  act  of 
power  upon  them,  or  to  lead  them  out  to  bat- 
tle; thinking  it  all  he  could  expect,  if  they 
would  but  remain  upon  the  spot.  At  the  same 
time  he  looked  on,  while  Tigranes  was  ravag- 
ing Cappadocia,  and  Mithridates  was  growing 
strong  and  insolent  again;  though  he  had  ac- 
quainted the  senate  by  letter  that  he  v.  as  abso- 
lutely conquered,  and  deputies  were  come  to 
settle  the  atTairs  of  Pontus,  as  a  province  en- 
tirely reduced.  These  deputies  on  their  arri- 
val, found  that  he  was  not  even  master  of  him- 
self, but  exposed  to  every  instance  of  insult 
and  contempt  from  his  own  soldiers.  Nay, 
they  treated  their  general  with  such  wanton 
mockery,  as,  when  the  summer  was  passed,  to 
arm,  and  challenge  the  enemy  who  were  now 
retired  into  quarters.  They  shouted  as  in  the 
charge,  made  passes  in  the  air,  and  then  left 
the  camp,  calling  Lucullus  to  witness  that  they 
bad  staid  the  time  they  promised  him. 

Pompey  wrote  to  the  other  legions  to  attend 
him.  For,  through  his  interest  with  the  people, 
and  the  flattering  insinuations  of  the  orators, 
he  was  alre.idy  appointed  general  against  Mith- 
ridates and  Tigranes.  To  the  senate,  indeed, 
and  all  the  best  of  the  llomans,  Lucullus  ap- 
peared to  have  very  hard  treatment,  since  a 
person  was  sent  to  succeed  him,  not  so  much 
in  the  war.  as  in  his  triumph:  and  he  was 
robbed  rather  of  the  prize  of  honour  than  of  | 
the  command.     Those  that  were  upon  the  spot  I 


found  the  matter  still  inore  in>  ^lious.  La< 
cullus  had  no  longer  the  power  either  of  re- 
warding or  punishing.  Pompey  suffered  no  maa 
to  wait  upon  him  about  any  business  whatever, 
or  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  rtgulations  he 
had  made  in  concurrence  with  the  ten  com- 
missioners. He  forbade  it  by  express  and  pub- 
lic orders;  and  his  influence  was  great,  on 
account  of  his  coming  with  a  more  respectable 
army. 

Vet  their  friends  thought  it  proper  tliat  they 
should  come  to  an  interview;  and  accordingly 
they  did  so  in  a  village  of  Galatia.  They  ad- 
dressed each  other  with  much  politeness,  and 
with  mutual  compliments  on  their  great  success. 
Lucullus  was  the  older  man,  but  Pompey  had 
superior  dignity,  for  he  had  commanded  in  more 
wars,  and  had  been  honoured  with  two  tri- 
umphs. Each  had  the  fasces  carried  before 
him,  adorned  with  a  laurel  on  account  of  their 
respective  victories;  but  as  Pompey  had  travel- 
led a  long  way  through  dry  and  parched  coun- 
tries, the  laurels  about  \i\s,fasces  were  withered. 
The  lictors  that  preceded  Lucullus  observing 
this,  freely  gave  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
their  fresh  and  green  ones:  which  Pompey's 
friends  considered  as  an  auspicious  circum- 
stance. And,  in  fact,  the  great  actions  of  Lu- 
cullus did  cast  a  lustre  over  this  expedition  of 
Pompey. 

This  interview  however,  had  no  good  effect  j 
they  parted  with  greater  rancour  in  their  hearts 
than  they  entertained  at  their  meeting.  Pom- 
pey annulled  the  acts  of  Lucullus;  and  taking 
the  rest  of  his  troops  from  him,  left  him  only 
sixteen  hundred  men  for  his  triumph;  and  even 
these  followed  him  with  reluctance.  So  ill 
qualified,  or  so  unfortunate,  was  Lucullus,  with 
respect  to  the  first  and  greatest  requisite  in  a 
general,  g.iining  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  Had 
this  been  added  to  his  many  other  great  and  ad- 
mirable talents,  his  courage,  his  vigilance,  his 
prudence  and  justice,  the  Roman  empire  would 
not  have  been  terminated,  on  the  side  of  Afia, 
by  the  Euphrates,  but  by  the  Hyrcanian  sea 
and  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  Fof  Tigranes 
had  already  conquered  the  other  nations;  and 
the  power  of  the  Parthians  was  neither  so 
great  nor  so  united  in  itself,  during  this  expe- 
dition of  Lucullus,  as  it  was  afterwards  in  the 
time  of  Crassus.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
weakened  by  intestine  wars  and  by  hostilities 
with  their  neighbours,  insomuch  that  they  were 
not  able  to  repel  the  insults  of  the  Armenians. 
In  my  opinion,  indeed,  the  advantages  which 
his  country  reaped  from  Lucullus  were  not 
equivalent  to  the  calamities  which  he  occasion- 
ed others  to  bring  upon  it.  The  trophies  of 
Armenia,  just  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Partliia, 
the  palms  of  Tigranocerta  and  Nisibis,  with 
all  their  vast  wealth  carried  in  triumph  to 
Rome,  and  the  captive  diadem  of  Tigranes 
adorning  the  show,  drew  Crassus  into  Asia; 
as  if  Its  barbarous  inhabitants  had  been  a  sure  ■ 
ana  easy  prey. — However,  when  he  met  the 
Parthian  arrows,  he  soon  found  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Lucullus  was  owing  to  his  own  courag* 
and  capacity,  and  not  to  the  folly  and  effenu 
nacy  of  the  enemy. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  Lucullus  found 
his  brother  Marcus  impeached  by  Memmius, 
for  the  practices  he  had  given  into  during  his 
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quicslorship,  by  order  of  Sylla. — And  when  ! 
Marcus  was  acquitted,  Memmius  turned  against 
Liucuilus  hiriiseH";  alleging  that  he  had  convert- 
ed a  great  deal  of  the  booty  to  his  own  private 
use,  and  had  wilfully  protracted  the  war.  By 
these  means  he  endeavoured  to  exasperate  the 
people  against  hin),  and  to  prevail  with  them 
to  refuse  him  his  triumph.  Lucullus  was  in 
great  danger  of  losing  it;  but  at  this  crisis,  the 
first  and  greatest  men  in  Rome  mixed  with  the 
tribes,  and  after  much  canvassing  and  the  most 
engaging  application,  with  great  difficulty  pro- 
cured him  the  triumph. 

Its  glory  did  not  consist,  like  that  of  others, 
in  the  length  of  the  procession,  or  in  the  aston- 
ishing pomp  and  quantity  of  spoils,  but  in  ex- 
hibiting the  enemy's  arms,  the  ensigns  and  other 
warlike  equipage  of  the  kings.  With  these  he 
had  adorned  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and  they 
made  a  very  agreeable  and  respectable  show. 
In  the  procession  there  were  a  few  of  the  heavy- 
armed  cavalry,  and  ten  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  These  were  followed  by  sixty  gran- 
dees, either  friends  or  lieutenants  of  the  kings. 
After  them  were  drawn  a  hundred  and  ten  gal- 
leys with  brazen  beaks.  The  nevt  objects  were 
a  statue  of  Mithridates  in  massy  gold,  full  six 
feet  high,  and  his  shield  set  with  precious  stones. 
Then  came  up  twenty  exhibitions  of  silver  ves- 
sels, and  two-and-thirty  more  of  gold  cups, 
arms,  and  gold  coin.  All  these  things  were 
borne  by  men.  These  were  followed  by  eight 
mules  which  carried  beds  of  gold,  and  fifty-six 
more  loaded  with  silver  bullion.  After  these 
came  a  hundred  and  seven  other  mules,  bearing 
silver  coin  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  millions 
seven  hundred  thousand  drachmas.  The  pro- 
cession was  closed  with  the  registers  of  the 
money  with  which  he  had  furnished  Pompey  for 
the  war  with  the  pirates,  what  he  had  remitted 
the  qiisstors  for  the  public  treasury,  and  the 
distribution  he  had  made  a^ong  the  soldiers  at 
the  rate  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas 
each  man. — The  triumph  concluded  with  a 
magnificent  entertainment  provided  for  the 
■whole  city  and  the  adjacent  villages. 

He  now  divorced  Clodia  for  her  infamous  in- 
trigues, and  married  Servilia  the  sister  of  Cato, 
but  this  second  match  was  not  more  fortunate 
than  the  first.  Servilia  wanted  no  stain  which 
Clodia  had,  except  that  of  a  commerce  with 
her  brothers.  In  other  respects  she  was  equal- 
ly profligate  and  abominable.  He  forced  him- 
self, however,  to  endure  her  a  long  time,  out  of 
reverence  to  Cato,  but  at  last  repudiated  her 
too. 

The  senate  had  conceived  great  hopes  of 
Lucullus,  that  he  would  prove  a  counterpoise 
to  the  tyranny  of  Pornpey,  and  a  protector  of 
the  whole  patrician  order;  the  rather  because 
he  had  acquired  so  much  honour  and  authority 
by  his  great  actions.  He  gave  up  the  cause, 
however,  and  quitted  all  pretensions  to  the  ad- 
ministration: whether  it  was  that  he  saw  the 
constitution  in  too  sickly  and  declining  a  con- 
dition to  be  corrected;  or  whether,  as  others 
■will  have  it,  that  being  satiated  with  public 
honours,  and  having  gone  through  many  la- 
bours and  conflicts  which  had  not  the  most  for- 
tunate issue,  he  chose  to  retire  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  indulgence.  And  they  commend  this 
change  in  his  conduct,  as  much  better  than 


the  distempered  nricasures  of  Marius;  who^ 
after  his  victories  over  the  Cimbri,  and  all'hia 
glorious  acnievements,  was  not  content  with 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  but  from  an 
insatiable  thirst  of  power,  contended,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  with  the  ambition  of  young  men, 
falling  into  dreadful  crimes,  and  into  sufferings 
still  more  dreadful.  "How  much  happier," 
said  they,  "  would  it  have  been  for  Cicero  if 
he  had  retired  after  the  aflfair  of  Cataline;  and 
for  Scipio,  if  he  had  furled  his  sails,  when  he 
had  added  Numantia  to  Carthage.  For  there  is 
a  period  when  we  should  bid  adieu  to  political 
contests;  these,  as  well  as  those  of  wrestlers, 
heing  absurd,  when  the  strength  and  vigour  of 
life  is  gone." 

On  the  other  hand,  Crassus  and  Pompey  ridi- 
culed Lucullus  for  giving  into  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  expense;  thinking  it  full  as  unseasonable 
at  his  time  of  life  to  plunge  into  luxury,  as  to 
direct  the  administration,  or  lead  armies  into 
the  field.  Indeed,  the  life  of  Lucullus  doe« 
look  like  the  ancient  comedy,*  where  first  we 
see  great  actions,  both  political  and  military, 
and  afterwards  feasts,  debauches,  (I  had  almost 
said  masquerades.)  races  by  torch-light,  and 
every  kind  of  frivolous  amusement.  For  among 
frivolous  amusements,  I  cannot  but  reckon  hia 
sumptuous  villas,  walks  and  baths,  and  still 
more  so,  the  paintings,  statues,  and  other 
works  of  art,  which  he  collected  at  an  im- 
mense expense;  idly  squandering  away  upon 
them  the  vast  fortune  which  he  had  amassed 
in  the  wars.f  Insomuch,  that  even  now,  when 
luxury  has  made  so  much  greater  advances,  the 
gardens  of  Lucullus  are  numbered  with  those 
of  kings,  and  the  most  magnificent  even  of 
those.  When  Tubero,  the  Stoic,  beheld  his 
works  on  the  sea-coast,  near  Naples,  the  hills 
he  had  evacuated  for  vaults  and  cellars,  the 
reservoirs  he  had  formed  about  his  houses,  to 
receive  the  sea  for  the  feeding  of  his  fish,  and 
his  edifices  in  the  sea  itself;  the  philosopher 
called  him  Xerxes  in  a  gown.}:  Beside  these, 
he  had  the  most  superb  pleasure-houses  in  the 
country  near  Tusculum,  adorned  with  grand 
galleries  and  open  saloons,  as  well  for  th« 
prospect  as  for  walks.  Pompey,  on  a  visit 
there,  blamed  Lucullus  for  having  made  the 
villa  commodious  only  for  the  summer,  and  ab- 
solutely uninhabitable  in  the  winter.  Lucul- 
lus answered  with  a  smile,  "What  then  do  you 
think  I  have  not  so  much  sense  as  the  cranes 
and  storks,  which  change  their  habitations  with 
the  seasons.'" 

A  praetor,  who  wanted  to  exhibit  magnificent 
games,  applied  to  Lucullus  for  some  purple 
robes  for  the  chorus  in  his  tragedy;  and  he 
told  him,  he  would  inquire  whether  he  could 

*  The  ancient  satirical  or  comic  pieces  were  partlj 
tragical,  and  partly  comical.  The  Cyclops  of  Curipi 
lies  is  the  only  piece  of  that  kind  which  is  extant. 

t  Plutarch's  philosophy  seems  a  little  too  severe  oa 
this  occasion  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  public  for- 
tunes of  this  kind  can  be  more  properly  laid  out  (lian 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  arLi.  It  is  to  be  obsencd, 
however,  that  the  immense  wealth  Lucullus  reserved 
to  himself  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  in  some  measure 
justifies  the  complaints  of  his  army  on  that  subject. 

}  This  refers  to  the  hills  Lucullus  bored  for  the  com- 
pletion  of  his  laulis,  or  for  the  admission  of  water. 
Xerxes  Itad  bored  through  &'iunt  Athos,  and  madea 
passage  under  ii  for  bi*  ship*. 
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fbrnith  him  or  not.  Next  day  he  asked  how 
many  he  wanted.  The  praetor  answered,  "A 
hundred  would  be  sutficient:"  Upon  wliich, 
Lucullus  said,  "  He  micht  have  twice  that  num- 
ber if  he  pleased."  The  poet  Horace  makes 
tbis  remark  on  the  occasion, 

Poor  is  Ine  house,  where  plenty  has  not  itorea 
That  miss  the  master's  eye 

His  daily  repasts  were  like  those  of  a  man 
suddenly  grown  rich;  pompous,  not  only  in 
the  beds,  which  were  covered  with  purple 
carpets,  the  side-boards  ol"  plate  set  witli  pre- 
cious stones,  and  all  the  entertainment  which 
musicians  and  comedians  could  furnish;  but 
in  the  vast  variety  and  exquisite  dressing  of 
the  provisions.  These  things  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  men  of  unenlarged  minds.  I'oin- 
pey,  therefore,  was  highly  applauded  for  the 
answer  he  gave  his  physician  in  a  tit  of  sick- 
ness. The  physician  had  ordered  him  to  cat 
a  thrush,  and  his  servants  told  him,  "  That 
as  it  was  summer,  there  were  no  thrushes 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  menageries  of  Lu- 
cullus." But  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  ap- 
ply for  them  there;  and  said  to  his  ])hysician, 
"  Must  Pompey  then  have  died,  if  Lucullus 
had  not  been  an  epicure.'"  At  the  same  time, 
he  bade  them  provide  him  something  which 
was  to  be  had  without  difficulty. 

Cato,  though  he  was  a  friend  as  well  as  a 
relation  to  Lucullus,  was  so  much  displeased 
with  the  luxury  in  which  he  lived,  that  when 
a  young  man  made  a  long  and  unseasonable 
speech  in  the  house  about  frugality  and  tem- 
perance, Cato  rose  up  and  said,  "  Will  you 
never  have  done.'  Uo  you,  who  have  the 
wealth  of  Crassus,  and  live  like  Lucullus,  pre- 
tend to  speak  like  Cato.'"  But  some,  though 
they  allow  that  there  was  such  a  rebuke,  say 
it  came  from  another  person. 

That  Lucullus  was  not  oaly  delighted  with 
this  way  of  living,  but  even  piqued  himsi;lf 
upon  it,  appears  from  several  of  his  remarkable 
sayings.  He  entertained,  for  a  considerable 
time,  some  Greeks  who  had  travelled  to  Rome, 
till  remembering  the  simplicity  ol"diet  in  their 
own  country,  they  were  ashamed  to  wait  on 
him  any  longer,  and  desired  to  be  excused  on 
account  of  the  daily  expense  they  brought  u[)on 
him.  He  smiled,  and  said,  "  It  is  true,  my 
Grecian  friends,  some  part  of  this  provision  is 
for  you,  but  the  greatest  part  is  for  Lucullus." 
Another  time,  when  he  happened  to  sup  alone, 
and  saw  but  one  table  and  a  very  moderate 
provision,  he  called  the  servant  wlio  had  the 
care  of  these  matters,  asd  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction. The  servant  s^id,  he  thought, 
as  nobody  was  invited,  his  master  vsould  not 
want  an  expensive  s'lpper.  "  What!"  said  ho, 
"  didst  thou  not  kn  jw  that  this  evening  Lu- 
cullus sups  with  Lucullus.'"  .\s  this  was  the 
subject  of  much  conversation  in  Rome,  Cicero 
and  Pompey  addressed  him  one  day  in  the 
Jbriun,  when  he  appeared  to  be  periectly  dis- 
engaged. Cicero  was  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  though  he  had  some  dirt'crence 
with  Pompey  about  the  command  of  the  army, 
yet  they  used  to  see  each  other,  and  converse 
freely  and  familiarly.  Cicero,  after  the  com- 
mon salutations,  asked  him,  "  ^V^hether  he  was 
\t  leisure  to  see  company.'"    He  answered, 


"  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  ;"  and 
pressed  them  to  come  to  his  house.  "  Thea 
we  will  wait  on  yon,"  said  Cicero,  "  this 
evening,  on  condition  you  give  us  nothmg  but 
what  is  providcQ  for  yourself."  I..ucullus  made 
sonic  difficulty  of  accepting  the  condition,  and 
desired  them  to  put  olT  their  favour  till  an- 
other day.  But  they  insisted  it  should  be  that 
very  evening,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to 
speak  to  his  servants,  lest  he  should  order 
some  addition  to  the  supper.  Only,  at  his  re* 
quest,  they  allowed  him  to  tell  one  of  them  in 
their  presence,  "  He  should  sup  that  evening 
in  the  .\pollo;"  which  was  the  name  of  one 
of  his  most  magnificent  rooms.  The  persona 
invited  had  no  notion  of  his  stratagem;  but,  it 
seems,  each  of  his  dining-rooms  had  its  par- 
ticular allowance  for  provisions,  and  service  of 
plate,  as  well  as  other  furniture.  So  that  the 
servants,  hearing  what  room  he  would  sup  in, 
knew  very  well  what  expense  they  were  to  go 
to,  and  what  side-board  and  carpets  they  were 
to  use.  The  stated  charge  of  an  entertainment 
in  the  Apollo  was  fifty  thousand  drachmas, 
and  the  whole  sum  was  laid  out  that  evening. 
Pompev,  of  course,  when  he  saw  so  vast  and 
expensive  a  provision,  was  surprised  at  the  ex- 
pedition with  which  it  was  prepared.  In  this 
respect,  Lucullus  used  his  riches  with  all  the 
disregard  one  might  expect  to  be  shewn  to  so 
many  captives  and  barbarians. 

But  the  great  expense  he  incurred  in  collect- 
ing books,  deserves  a  serious  approbation.  The 
number  of  volumes  was  great,  and  they  were 
written  in  elegant  hands;  yet  the  use  he  made 
of  them  was  more  honourable  th;m  the  acqui- 
sition. His  libraries  were  open  to  all:  the  Greeks 
repaired  at  pleasure  to  the  galleries  and  porti 
cos,  as  to  the  retreat  of  the  Muses,  and  there 
spent  whole  days  in  conversation  on  matters 
of  learning;  delighted  to  retire  to  such  a  scene 
from  business  and  from  care.  Lucullus  him- 
self often  joined  these  learned  men  in  their 
walks,  and  conferred  with  them;  and  when  he 
was  applied  to  about  the  affairs  of  their  coun- 
try, he  gave  th^m  his  assistance  and  advice.  So 
that  his  house  was  in  fact  an  asylum  and  senate- 
house  to  all  the  Greeks  that  visited  Rome. 

He  had  v  veneration  for  philosophy  in  gen 
eral,  and  there  was  no  sect  which  he  abso 
lutcly  rej^.jted.  But  his  principal  and  original 
attachment  waste  the  .\cademy ;  not  that  which 
is  called  the  new,  though  that  flourished  and 
was  supported  by  Philo,  who  walked  in  the 
steps  of  Carneades;  hut  the  old  Academy, 
whose  doctrines  were  then  taught  by  Antiochus 
of  Ascalon,  a  man  of  the  mnst  persuasive 
powers.  Lucullus  sought  his  friendship  with 
great  avidity;  and  having  prevailed  with  him 
to  £;ive  him  his  company,  set  him  to  oppose  the 
disciplfcs  of  Philo.  Cicero  was  of  the  number, 
and  wrote  an  ingenious  book  against  the  old 
Academy,  in  which  he  makes  Lucullus  defend 
the  principal  doctrine  in  dispute,  namely,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  ascertain  knowledge,  and 
himself  maintains  the  contrary.  The  book  is 
entitled  LrcL'i.i.us.  They  were,  indeed,  as 
we  have  observed,  sincere  friends,  and  acted 
UDon  the  same  principle  in  the  administration 
For  Lucullus  had  not  entirely  abandoned  th* 
concerns  of  government;  he  only  gave  up  the 
point  as  to  the  first  inlluence  and  direction. 
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The  contest  for  that,  he  saw,  might  be  attended 
not  only  with  danger  and  disgrace,  and  there- 
fore he  soon  left  it  to  Crassus  and  Gate.  When 
he  had  refused  to  take  the  lead,  those  who 
looked  upon  the  power  of  Poinpey  with  a  sus- 
picious eye,  pitched  upon  Crassus  and  Cato  to 
support  the  patrician  interests.  Lucullus,  not- 
•v-ithstanding,  gave  his  attendance  in  thcjbrum, 
-^hen  the  business  of  his  friends  required  it; 
»nd  he  did  tlie  same  in  the  senate-house,  when 
there  was  any  ambitious  design  of  Pompey  to 
combat  He  got  Pompey's  orders  annulled, 
fthich  he  had  made  after  the  conquest  of  the 
two  kings;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Cato, 
threw  out  his  bill  for  a  distribution  of  lands 
among  his  veterans. 

This  threw  Poinpey  into  the  arms  of  Cras- 
sus and  CiEsar,  or  rather,  he  conspired  with 
tliein  against  the  commonwealth;  and  having 
filled  the  city  with  soldiers,  drove  Cato  and 
Lucullus  out  of  tlie  forum,  and  got  his  acts 
established  by  force. 

As  these  proceedings  were  highly  resented 
by  all  who  had  the  interest  of  their  country  at 
heart,  Pompey's  p;irty  instructed  one  Vectius 
to  act  a  part;  and  gave  it  out  that  they  had  de- 
tected him  in  a  design  against  Pompey's  life. 
When  Vectius  was  examined  in  the  senate,  he 
said,  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  others;  but  in 
tlie  assembly  of  the  people  he  affirmed,  Lu- 
cullus was  tlie  man  \vho  put  him  upon  it.  No 
one  gave  credit  to  the  assertion;  and  a  few- 
days  after,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  wretch 
was  suborned  to  accuse  an  innocent  man,  when 
his  dead  body  was  thrown  out  of  the  prison. 
Pompey's  party  said,  lie  had  laid  violent  hands 
upon  himself;  but  the  marks  of  the  cord  that 
had  strangled  him,  and  of  the  blows  he  had 


received,  shewed  plainly,  that  he  was  killed  by 
thepersons  who  suborned  him. 

This  event  made  Lucullus  still  more  unwil 
ling  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  governHient, 
and  when  Cicero  was  banished,  and  Cato  sent 
to  Cyprus,  he  quitted  them  entirely.  It  is  said, 
that  his  understanding  gradually  failed,  and 
that  before  his  death,  it  was  absolutely  gone 
Cornelius  Nepos,  indeed,  asserts  that  this  fail 
ure  of  his  intellects  was  not  owing  to  sickness 
or  old  age,  but  to  a  potion  given  him  by  an 
enfranchised  slave  of  his,  named  Cailisthenes . 
Nor  did  Cailisthenes  give  him  it  as  a  poison, 
but  as  a  love  potion.  However,  instead  of 
conciliating  his  master's  regards  to  him,  it  de- 
prived him  of  his  senses;  so  that,  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  his  brother  had  the  care 
of  his  estate. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  died,  he  was  as  much 
regretted  by  the  people,  as  if  he  had  departed 
in  that  height  of  glory  to  which  his  merit  in 
war  and  in  the  administration  had  raised  him. 
They  crowded  to  the  procession;  and  the  bodj 
being  carried  into  the  forum  by  some  young 
men  of  the  first  quality,  they  insisted  it  should 
be  buried  in  the  campus  martins,  as  that  of 
Sylla  had  been.  As  this  was  a  motion  entirely 
unexpected,  and  the  preparations  for  the  fune- 
ral there  could  not  easily  be  made,  his  brother, 
with  much  entreaty,  prevailed  with  them  to 
have  the  obsequies  pertbrmed  on  the  Tusculan 
estate,  where  every  thing  was  provided  for 
that  purpose.  Nor  did  he  long  survive  him. 
As  he  had  followed  him  close  in  the  course  of 
years  and  honours,  so  he  was  not  far  behind 
liim  in  his  journey  to  the  grave;  to  which  he 
bore  the  character  of  the  best  and  most  affec- 
tionate of  brothers. 
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We  cannot  but  think  the  exit  of  Lucullus  hap- 
py, as  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  change  in  the 
constitution  which  fate  was  preparing  for  his 
country  in  the  civil  wars.  Though  the  com- 
monwealth was  in  a  sickly  state,  yet  he  left  it 
free.  In  this  respect,  the  case  of  Cimon  was 
particularly  similar.  For  he  died  while  Greece 
was  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  and  before 
she  was  involved  in  those  troubles  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  her.  It  is  true,  there  is  this 
difference:  Cimon  died  in  his  camp,  in  the 
office  of  general,  not  like  a  man,  who,  fa- 
tigued with  war,  and  avoiding  its  conflicts, 
Bought  the  reward  of  his  military  labours  and 
of  the  laurels  he  had  won,  in  the  delicacies  of 
the  table  and  the  joys  of  wine.  In  this  view, 
Plato  was  right  in  the  censure  of  the  followers 
of  Orpheus,*  who  had  placed  the  rewards  of 
futurity,  provided  for  the  good,  in  everlasting 
intoxication.  No  doubt,  ease,  tranquillity, 
literary  researches,  and  the  pleasures  of  con- 

*  The  passage  litre  alluded  lo,  is  in  the  second  book 
»f  Plato's  Republic  I'lato  censures  not  Orpheus,  but 
^usxus  and  liis  nm,  f.ir  teacliiiig  this  doctrine.  Mu- 
ucus  and  his  sou  iiuinolpus  were,  however,  disciples 
of  Orpheus. 


templation,  furnish  the  most  suitable  retreat 
for  a  man  in  years,  who  has  bid  adieu  to  mili- 
tary and  political  pursuits.  But  to  propose 
pleasure  as  the  end  of  great  achievements, 
and,  after  long  expeditions  and  commands,  to 
lead  up  the  dance  of  Venus,  and  riot  in  her 
smiles,  was  so  far  from  being  worthy  of  the 
famed  Academy,  and  a  follower  of  the  sage 
Xenocrates,  that  it  rather  became  a  disciple  of 
Epicurus.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  be- 
cause Cimon  seems  to  have  spent  his  youth  in 
luxury  and  dissipation,  and  Lucullus  in  letters 
and  sobriety.  It  is  certainly  another  thing, 
notwithstanding,  to  change  for  the  better;  and 
happier  is  the  nature  in  which  vices  gradually 
die,  and  virtue  flourishes. 

They  were  equally  wealthy,  but  did  not 
apply  their  riches  to  the  same  purposes.  For 
we  cannot  compare  the  palace  at  Naples  and 
the  Belvideres  amidst  the  water,  which  Lu- 
cullus erected  with  the  barbarian  spoils,  to  the 
south  wall  of  the  citadel,  which  Cimon  built 
with  the  treasure  he  brought  from  the  wars. 
Nor  can  the  sumptuous  table  of  Lucullus, 
which  savoured  too  much  of  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence be  put  in  competition  with  tlie  open  and 
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ficnevolent  table  of  Cimon.  The  one,  at  a  mod- 
erate charge,  daily  nourished  great  numbers 
of  poor;  the  other,  at  a  vast  expense,  pleased 
the  appetites  of  a  few  of  the  rich  and  the  vo- 
luptuous. Perhaps,  indeed,  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  difference  of  the  time. 
We  know  not,  whether  Cimon,  if  he  had  lived 
to  be  old,  and  retired  from  the  concerns  of 
war  and  of  the  state,  might  not  have  given 
into  a  more  pompous  and  luxurious  way  of  liv- 
ing: for  he  naturally  loved  wine  and  company, 
was  a  promoter  of  public  feasts  and  games, 
and  remarkable,  as  we  have  observed,  for  his 
inclination  for  the  sex.  But  glorious  enter- 
prises and  great  actions,  being  attended  with 
pleasures  of  another  kind,  leave  no  leisure  for 
inferior  gratitications;  nay,  tliey  banish  them 
from  the  thoughts  of  persons  of  great  abilities 
for  the  field  and  the  cabinet.  And  if  Lucullus 
had  finished  his  days  in  high  commands  and 
amidst  the  conflicts  of  war,  I  am  persuaded 
the  most  envious  caviller  could  have  found 
nothing  to  reproach  him  with.  So  much  with 
respect  to  their  way  of  living. 

As  to  their  military  character,  it  is  certain 
they  were  able  commanders  both  at  sea  and 
land.  But  as  the  champions,  who  in  one  day 
gained  the  garland  not  only  in  wrestling  but  in 
the  Paiicration,*  are  not  simply  called  victors, 
but  by  the  custom  of  the  games,  the  Jloicers  of 
the  victory;  so  Cimon,  having  crowned  Greece 
with  two  victories  gained  in  one  day,  the  one 
at  land,  the  other  a  naval  one,  deserve  some 
preference  in  the  list  of  generals. 

Lucullus  was  indebted  to  his  country  for  his 
power,  and  Cimon  promoted  the  power  of  his 
country.  The  one  found  Rome  commanding 
the  allies,  and  under  her  auspices  extended 
her  conquests;  the  other  found  Athens  obey- 
ing instead  of  commanding,  and  yet  gained  her 
the  chief  authority  among  her  allies,  as  well  as 
conquered  her  enemies.  The  Persians  he  de- 
feated, and  drove  them  out  of  the  sea,  and  he 
persuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  voluntarily  to 
surrender  the  command. 

If  it  be  the  greatest  work  of  a  general  to 
bring  his  men  to  obey  him  from  a  principle  of 
affection,  we  shall  find  Lucullus  greatly  defi- 
cient in  this  respect.  He  was  despised  by  his 
own  troops,  whereas  Cimon  commanded  the 
veneration,  not  only  of  his  own  soldiers,  but  of 
all  the  allies.  The  former  was  deserted  by 
his  own,  and  the  latter  was  courted  by  stran- 
gers. The  one  set  out  with  a  fine  army,  and 
returned  alone,  abandoned  by  that  army;  the 
other  went  out  with  troops  subject  to  the  orders 
they  should  receive  from  another  general,  and 
at  his  return  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
league.  Thus  he  gained  three  of  the  most 
difficult  points  imaginable,  peace  with  the  ene- 
my, the  lead  among  the  allies,  and  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  .Sparta. 

They  both  attempted  to  conquer  great  king- 
doms, and  to  subdue  all  Asia,  but  their  pur- 
poses were  unsuccessful.  Cimon's  course  was 
stopped  by  fortune;  he  died  with  his  commis- 
sion in  his  hand,  and  in  the  height  of  his  pros- 
perity. Lucullus,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
possibly  be  excused,  as  to  the  loss  of  his  au- 
thority, since  he  must  either  have  been  i{.">t> 
*  The  PaocratioD  cousisled  of  boxing  aud  wrotliDg 
togeUi«r. 
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rant  of  the  grievances  of  his  o  'iny,  which  ended 
in  so  incurable  an  aversion  or  unwilling  tO 
redress  them. 

This  he  has  in  common  with  Cimon,  that  hs 
was  impeached  by  his  countrymen.  The  Athe- 
nians, it  is  true,  went  farther;  they  banisho'' 
Cimon  by  the  ostracism,  th  t  they  might  not 
as  Plato  expresses  it,  hear  his  voice  foi  ten 
years.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  of  the  aristo* 
cratical  party  are  seldom  acceptable  to  the 
people;  for  while  they  are  o'jiiged  to  use  some 
violence  for  the  correction  of  what  is  amiss, 
their  measures  resemble  th.?  bandages  of  sur- 
geons, which  are  uneasy  at  >'  e  same  time  that 
they  reduce  the  dislocation  But  in  this  res- 
pect perhaps  we  may  exculpate  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

Lucullus  carried  his  arms  much  the  farthest, 
lie  was  the  first  who  led  a  Iloinan  army  over 
Mount  Taurus,  and  passed  the  Tigris.  He 
took  and  burned  the  royal  cities  of  Asia,  Ti- 
granocerta,  Cabira,  Sinope,  Nisibis,  in  the 
sight  of  their  respective  kings.  On  the  north 
he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Phasis,  on  the  east 
to  Media,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Red  Sea, 
by  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  princes  of 
Arabia.  He  overthrew  the  armies  of  the  two 
great  kings,  and  woulJ  certainly  have  taken 
them,  had  they  not  fled,  like  savages,  into  dis- 
tant solitudes  and  inaccessible  woods.  A  cer- 
tain proof  of  the  advantage  Lucullus  had  in 
this  respect,  is,  that  the  Persians,  as  if  they  had 
suffered  nothing  from  Cimon,  soon  made  head 
against  the  Greeks,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  great 
army  of  theirs  in  Egypt;  whereas  Tigranes  and 
Mithridates  could  alfect  nothing  after  the  blow 
they  had  received  from  Lucullus.  INIithridates, 
enfeebled  by  the  conflicts  he  had  undergone, 
did  not  once  venture  to  face  Pompey  in  the 
field:  instead  of  that,  he  fled  to  the  Bosphorus, 
and  there  put  a  period  to  his  life.  As  for  Ti- 
granes,  he  delivered  himself,  naked  and  unarmr 
ed,  to  Pompey,  took  his  diadem  from  his  head, 
and  laid  it  at  his  feet;  in  which  he  compiimenl- 
ed  Pompey,  not  with  what  was  his  own,  but 
with  what  belonged  to  the  laurels  of  Lucullus. 
The  poor  prince,  by  the  joy  with  which  he  re- 
ceived the  ensigns  of  royalty  again,  confessed 
that  he  had  absolutely  lost  them.  However,  he 
must  be  deemed  the  greater  general,  as  well  as 
the  greater  champion,  who  delivers  his  adversa- 
ry, weak  and  breathless,  to  the  next  combatant. 
Besides,  Cimon  found  the  king  of  Persia  ex- 
tremely weakened,  and  the  pride  of  his  peo- 
ple humbled,  by  the  losses  and  defeats  they  had 
experienced  from  Themistocles,  Paus.inias, 
and  Leotychidas;  and  their  hands  could  not 
make  much  resistance,  when  their  hearts  were 
gone.  But  Lucullus  met  Tigranes  fresh  and 
unfoiled,  elated  and  exulting  in  the  battles  h» 
had  fought  and  the  victories  he  had  won  Nor 
is  the  number  of  the  enemy's  troops  which 
Cimon  defeated,  in  the  least  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  those  who  gave  battle  to  Lucullus. 

In  short,  when  we  weigh  all  the  advantages 
of  each  of  these  great  men,  it  is  hard  to  say  to 
which  side  the  balance  inclines.  Heaven  ap- 
pears to  have  favoured  both;  directing  the  one 
to  what  he  should  do,  and  warning  the  other 
what  he  should  avoid.  So  that  the  gods  bore 
witness  of  their  virtue,  and  regarded  them  as 
persons  in  whom  there  was  something  diviae. 
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U'k  have  pitched  upon  Crassus,  as  a  proper 
penon  to  be  put  in  parallel  with  Nicias;  and  the 
mirlortunes  which  befcl  the  one  in  Parthia,  with 
those  which  overtook  the  other  in  Sicily.  But 
we  liave  an  apology  to  make  to  the  reader  on 
an'<ther  account.  As  we  are  now  undertaking 
a  'listory,  where  Thucydides  in  the  pathetic 
La^  even  outdone  himself,  and  in  energy  and 
variety  of  composition  is  perfectly  inimitable  5 
w^  hope  no  one  will  suspect  we  have  the  am- 
bi*-ion  of  Timajus,  who  flattered  himself  he 
coqld  exceed  the  power  of  Thucydides,  and 
in!«ke  Philistus*  pass  for  an  inelegant  and  ordi- 
nary writer.  Under  the  influence  of  that  de- 
ception, TimoDus  plunges  into  the  midst  of  the 
battles  both  at  sea  and  land,  and  speeches  in 
which  those  historians  shine  the  most.  How- 
ever, he  soon  appears. 

Not  like  a  footman  by  the  Lydian  car, 
ae  Pindar  expresses  it,  but  a  shallow  puerile 
writer  ;t   or,   to  use   the  words   of  the   poet 
Diphilus, 

A  heavy  animal, 

Cased  in  Sicilian  lard 

Sometimes  he  falls  into  the  dreams  of  Xenar- 
chus:]:  as  where  he  says,  "Pie  could  not  but  con- 
sider it  as  a  bad  omen  for  the  Athenians,  that 
they  had  a  general  with  a  name  derived  from 
victory ,§  who  disapproved  the  exhibition."  As 
also,  "  That  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Herma, 
the  gods  presignified  that  they  should  suffer  most 
in  the  Syracusan  war  from  Hermocrates  the  son 
of  Hermon."!!  And  again,  "  It  is  probable 
that  Hercules  assisted  the  Syracusans,  be- 
cause Proserpine  delivered  up  Cerberus  to 
him;  and  that  he  was  offended  at  the  Athe- 
nians for  supporting  the  iEgesteans,  who  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  his  mortal  ene- 
mies, whose  city  he  had  sacked,  in  revenge  for 
the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Laomedon." 
He  made  these  fine  observations  with  the  same 
discernment  which  put  him  upon  finding  fault 
with  the  language  of  Philistus,  and  censuring 
the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  think,  all  emula- 
tion and  jealousy  about  expression,  betray  a 
littleness  of  mind,  and  is  the  characteristic  of 

*  Philistus  was  so  able  a  writer,  that  Cicero  calb 
him  the  younger  Thucydides. 

t  Timaius  might  have  his  vanity;  and,  if  he  hoped 
■lo  excel  Thucydides,  he  certainly  had.  Yet  Cicero 
«.nd  Diodorus  speak  of  him  as  a  very  able  historian. 
Longiuus  reconciles  the  censure  and  the  praise.  He 
•ays,  sometimes  you  find  him  in  the  grand  and  sublime. 
But.blitid  to  his  own  defects,  he  is  much  inclined  to 
censure  others,  and  is  sn  fond  of  thinking  out  of  the 
common  road,  that  he  oAen  sinks  into  the  utmost  pu- 
erility. 

}  Xcnarchus,  the  Peripatetic,  was  master  to  Strabo; 
and  Xenarehus,  the  comic  poet,  was  author  of  several 
pieces  o(  humour :  but  we  know  no  historian  of  that 
Dame. 

^  That  is,  Nicias.   Nii^e  signifies  victonj. 

]',  Longinus  ((uotes  this  passage  as  an  example  of  the 
frigid  style,  and  of  those  puerilities  he  had  coudemaed 
in  Timxuji 


a  sophist;  and  when  that  spirit  of  contest  at* 

tempts  things  inimitable,  it  is  perfectly  absurd. 
Since,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  lo  pass  over 
in  silence  those  actions  of  Nicias  which  Thu- 
cydides and  Philistus  have  recorded;  espe 
cially  such  as  indicate  his  manners  and  dispo- 
sition, which  often  lay  concealed  under  the 
weight  of  his  misfortunes;  we  shall  give  an 
abstract  from  them  of  what  appears  most  ne- 
cessary, lest  we  should  be  accused  of  negli- 
gence or  indolence.  As  for  other  matters  not 
generally  known,  which  are  found  scattered 
in  historians  or  in  ancient  inscriptions  and  de- 
crees, we  shall  collect  them  with  care;  not  to 
gratify  a  useless  curiosity,  but  by  drawing  from 
them  the  true  lines  of  this  general's  character, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  real  instruction. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  mention  relating  to 
him,  is  the  observation  of  Aristotle:  That 
three  of  the  most  worthy  men  in  Athens,  who 
had  a  paternal  regard  and  friendship  for  the 
people,  were  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus, 
Thucydides  the  son  of  Milesias,  and  Thera- 
menes  the  son  of  Agnon.  The  last,  indeed, 
was  not  so  remarkable  in  this  respect  as  the 
other  two.  For  he  had  been  reproached  with 
his  birth,  as  a  stranger  come  from  the  Isle  of 
Ceos;  and  from  his  want  of  firmness,  or  rather 
versatility,  in  matters  of  government,  he  wag 
called  the  Buskin.* 

Thucydides  was  the  oldest  of  the  three;  and 
when  Pericles  acted  a  flattering  part  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  often  opposed  him  in  behalf  of  the  no- 
bility. Though  Nicias  was  much  the  younger 
man,  he  gained  some  reputation  while  Peri- 
cles lived,  insomuch  that  he  was  several  times 
his  colleague  in  the  war,  and  often  command- 
ed alone.  But  when  Pericles  died,  he  was 
soon  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, particularly  by  the  influence  of  the  rich 
and  great,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  a  bar- 
rier against  the  daring  insolence  of  Cleon. 
He  had,  however,  the  good  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  contributed  their  share  to  his  ad- 
vancement. 

It  IS  true,  Cleon  had  a  considerable  interest, 
which  he  gained  by  making  his  court  to  the 
old  men,  and  by  his  frequent  donations  to  the 
poor  citizens.  Yet  even  many  of  those  whom 
he  studied  to  oblige,  seeing  his  avarice  and 
eff'rontery,  came  over  to  Nicias.  For  the 
gravity  of  Nicias  had  nothing  austere  or  mo- 
rose in  it,  but  was  mixed  with  a  reverence  for 
the  people  in  which  fear  seemed  to  be  preva- 
lent, and  consequently  was  very  agreeable  to 
them.  Indeed,  he  was  naturally  timid  and 
cold-hearted  ;  but  this  defect  was  concealed 
by  the  long  course  of  success  with  which  for- 
tune favoured  his  expeditions.  And  his  timid- 
ity in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  dread 
of  persons  who  made  a  trade  of  impf  achments, 
was  a   popular  thing.     It  contributed    not   9 

*  The  form  of  the  buskin  was  such,  that  it  might  b« 
worn  iodifferently  on  either  leg. 
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little  to  ^in  him  the  regards  of  the  multitude, 
who  are  afraid  of  those  that  despise  them,  and 
love  to  promote  those  that  fear  them,  because 
in  general,  the  greatest  honour  they  can  hope 
to  obtain,  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  great. 

As  Pericles  kept  the  rems  of  government  in 
his  hands,  bj^neans  of  real  virtue,  and  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  he  had  no  need  to  hold 
out  false  colours,  or  to  use  any  artitice  with 
the  people.  Nicias  was  deficient  in  those 
great  endowments,  but  had  superior  riches; 
and  he  apphed  them  to  the  purposes  of  popu- 
larity- On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not,  like 
Cleon,  divert  and  draw  the  people  by  an 
easy  manner  and  the  sallies  of  buffoonery;  and 
therefore  he  amused  them  with  the  choruses  of 
tragedy,  with  gymnastic  e.xercises,  and  such 
like  exhibitions,  which  far  exceeded,  in  point 
of  magnificence  and  elegance,  all  that  went 
before  him,  and  those  of  his  own  times  too. 
Two  of  his  offerings  to  the  gods  are  to  be  seen 
at  this  day;  the  one,  a  statue  of  Pallas  dedicat- 
ed in  the  citadel,  which  has  lost  part  of  its 
gilding;  the  other,  a  small  chapel  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus,  under  the  tripods,  which  are 
commonly  offered  up  by  those  who  gain  the 
prize  in  tragedy.  Indeed,  Nicias  was  already 
victorious  in  those  exhibitions.  It  is  said,  that 
in  a  chorus  of  that  kind,  one  of  his  slaves  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  Bacchus.  The  slave 
was  of  an  uncommon  size  and  beauty,  but  had 
not  arrived  at  maturity;  and  the  people  were 
8o  charmed  with  him,  that  they  gave  him  long 
plaudits.  At  last,  Nicias  rose  up  and  said. 
♦•He  should  think  it  an  act  of  impiety  to  re- 
tain a  person  in  servitude,  who  seemed  by  the 
public  voice  to  be  consecrated  to  a  god;"  and 
he  enfranchised  him  upon  the  spot. 

His  regulations  with  respect  to  Delos,  are 
■till  spoken  of,  as  worthy  of  the  deity  who  pre- 
sides there.  Before  his  time,  the  choirs  which 
the  cities  sent  to  sing  the  praises  of  Apollo,* 
landed  in  a  disorderly  manner,  because  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  used  to  run  up  to  the 
ahip,  and  press  them  to  sing  before  they  were 
disembarked;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  strike 
np,  as  they  were  putting  on  their  robes  and 
garlands.  But  when  Nicias  had  the  conduct 
of  this  ceremony,  known  by  the  nameof  Theo- 
ria,  he  landed  first  in  the  Isle  of  Rhenia  with 
the  choir,  the  victims,  and  all  the  other  neces- 
•ary  preparations.  He  had  taken  care  to  have 
a  bridge  constructed  before  he  left  Athens, 
which  should  reach  from  that  isle  to  Delos, 
and  which  was  magnificently  gilded,  and  adorn- 
ed with  garlands,  rich  stuns,  and  tapestry.  In 
the  night  he  threw  his  bridge  over  the  channel, 
which  was  not  large;  and  at  break  of  day  he 
marched  over  it  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
with  his  choir  richly  habited  and  singing  hymns 
to  the  god.  After  the  sacrifices,  the  games, 
and  the  banquets  were  over,  he  consecrated  a 
palm-tree  of  brass  to  .\pollo,  and  likewise  a  field 
which  he  had  purchased  for  ten  thousand 
drachmas.  The  Delians  were  to  lay  out  the  in- 
come in  sacrificing  and  feasting,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  J  ray  for  Apollo's  blessing  upon  the 
founder.     This  is  iiiscribed  on  a  pillar,  which 

*  There  was  a  select  band  of  music  annually  sent  by 
the  principal  cities  of  Greece.  The  procession  was 
called  Theoria,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  honour- 
able commiMton  to  hare  the  managemeal  of  it. 


he  lef\  in  Delos  as  a  monument  of  his  bcnefao* 
tion.  As  for  the  palm-tree,  it  was  broken  by 
the  winds,  and  the  fragment  falling  upon  a 
great  statue,*  which  the  people  of  Nazos  had 
set  up,  demolished  it. 

It  13  obvious  that  most  of  these  things  were 
done  for  ostentation,  and  with  a  view  to  popu- 
larity. Nevertheless,  we  may  collect  from  the 
rest  of  his  life  and  conduct,  that  religion  had 
the  principal  share  in  these  dedications,  and 
that  popularity  was  but  a  secondary  motive 
For  he  certainly  was  remarkable  for  his  fear  of 
tlie  gods,  and,  aa  Thucydides  observes,  he  was 
pious  to  a  degree  of  superstition  .f  It  is  relat- 
ed in  the  Dialogues  of  Pasiphon,  that  he  sac- 
rificed every  day,  and  that  he  had  a  diviner  in 
his  house,  who,  in  appearance,  inquired  the  suc- 
cess of  the  public  affairs,  but  in  reality  was 
much  oftener  consulted  about  his  own,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  success  of  his  silver  mines  in 
the  borough  of  Laurium;  which  in  general  af 
forded  a  large  revenue,  but  were  not  worked 
without  danger.  He  maintained  there  a  mul 
titude  of  slaves;  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fortune  consisted  in  silver.  So  tliat  he  had 
many  retainers,  who  asked  favours,  and  were 
not  sent  away  empty.  For  he  gave  not  only 
to  those  who  deserved  his  bounty,  but  to  such 
as  might  be  able  to  do  him  harm;  and  bad  men 
found  resources  in  his  fears,  as  well  as  good 
men  in  his  liberality.  The  comic  poets  bear 
witness  to  what  I  have  advanced.  Teleclides 
introduced  a  trading  informer  speaking  thus: 
"Charicles  would  not  give  one  niina  to  pre- 
vent my  declaring  that  he  was  the  first  fruits 
of  his  mother's  amours;  but  Nicias,  the  son  of 
Niceratus,  gave  me  four.  Why  he  did  it,  I 
shall  not  say,  though  I  know  it  perfectly  well. 
For  Nicias  is  my  friend,  a  very  wise  man  be- 
sides, in  my  opinion."  Eupolis,  in  his  JMarcia, 
brings  another  informer  upon  the  stage,  who 
meets  with  some  poor  ignorant  man,  and  thus 
addresses  him: 

"Iiijbrmer.  How  long  is  it  since  you  sav 
Nicias.' 

"Poor  Man.  I  never  saw  him  before  thii 
moment,  when  he  stood  in  the  market  place. 

'•In/bnner.  Take  notice,  my  friends,  tlie 
man  confesses  he  has  seen  Nicias.  And  for 
what  purpose  could  he  see  him,  but  to  sell  him 
his  vote  ?  Nicias,  therefore,  is  plainly  taken 
in  the  fact. 

"Poet.  Ah,  fools!  do  you  think  you  can 
ever  persuade  the  world  that  so  good  a  vaaM 
as  Nicias  was  taken  in  mal-practices.'" 

Cleon,  in  Aristophanes,  says  in  a  menaciuf 
tone,  "I  will  out-bawl  the  orators,  and  make 
Nicias  tremble."!  And  Phrynichus  glances 
at  his  excessive  timidity,  when,  speaking  of 
another  person,  he  says,  "I  know  him  to  be 
an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen,  one  who 
does  not  walk  the  streets  with  a  downcast  look, 
like  Nicias." 

With  this  fear  of  informers  upon  him,  he 
would  not  sup  or  discourse  with  any  of  the 
citizens,  or  come  into  any   of  those  parties 

*  A  statue  which  the  Naiians  had  dedicated  to 
.\pollo.  The  pedestal  has  been  discovered  by  some 
modem  travellers. 

t  Thucyd.  lib.  vii. 

^  This  IS  in  the  Equities  of  Aristophanes,  rer.  357 
It  u  not  Cleoo,  lut  Agoracritus,  who  spe&k*. 
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which  make  the  time  pass  so  agreeably.  When 
he  was  archon,  he  used  to  stay  in  court  til) 
night,  being  always  the  first  that  came,  and 
the  last  that  went  away.  ^Vhen  he  had  no 
public  business  upon  his  hands,  he  shut  iim>- 
eelf  up  at  home,  and  was  extremely  ditficult  of 
access.  And  if  any  persons  came  to  the  gate, 
his  friends  went  and  begged  them  to  excuse 
Nicias,  because  he  had  some  affairs  under 
consideration  which  were  of  great  importance 
to  the  state. 

The  person  who  assisted  him  most  in  acting 
this  farce,  and  gaining  him  the  reputation  of  a 
man  for  ever  intent  upon  business,  was  one 
Hiero,  who  was  brought  up  in  his  house,  had 
a  liberal  education,  and  a  taste  for  music  given 
him  there.  He  passed  himself  for  the  son  of 
Dionysius,  surnamed  Chalcus,  some  of  whose 
poems  are  still  extant,  and  who  having  con- 
ducted a  colony  into  Italy,  founded  the  city  of 
Thurii.  This  Hiero  transacted  all  the  private 
business  of  Nicias  with  the  diviners;  and 
whenever  he  came  among  the  people,  he  used 
to  teli  them,  "What  a  laborious  and  miserable 
life  Nicias  led  for  their  sakes.  He  cannot  go 
to  the  bath,"  said  he,  "or  the  tab'e,  but  some 
affair  of  state  solicits  his  attention:  and  he 
neglects  his  own  concerns  to  take  care  of  the 
public.  He  can  scarce  find  time  for  repose 
till  the  other  citizens  have  had  their  first  sleep. 
Amidst  these  cares  and  labours  his  health  de- 
clines daily,  and  his  temper  is  so  broken  that 
his  friends  no  longer  approach  him  wifh  pleas- 
ure; but  he  loses  them  too,  after  having  spent 
his  fortune  in  your  service.  Meanwhile  other 
statesmen  gain  friends,  and  grow  rich  in  their 
employments,  and  are  sleek  and  merry  iu  the 
steerage  of  government." 

In  fact,  the  life  of  IVicias  was  a  life  of  so 
much  care,  that  he  might  have  justly  applied 
to  himself  that  expression  of  Agamemnon, 

In  vain  the  glare  of  pomp  proclaims  me  master, 
I'm  servant  of  the  people 

Nicias  perceived  that  the  commons  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  those  who  were 
distinguished  for  their  elo(|uence  or  capacity; 
but  that  they  were  always  jealous  and  on  their 
guard  against  their  great  abilities,  and  that  they 
endeavoured  to  humble  them,  and  to  obstruct 
their  progress  in  glory.  This  appeared  in  the 
condemnation  of  Pericles,  the  banishment  of 
Damon,  the  suspicions  they  entertained  of  An- 
tipho  the  Rhamnusian,  but  above  all  in  the 
despair  of  Paches,  who  had  taken  Lesbos, 
and  who  being  called  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  himself  in 
open  court. 

Warned  by  these  examples,  he  endeavoured 
to  avoid  such  expeditions  as  he  thought  long 
and  difficult ;  and  when  he  did  take  the  com- 
mand, he  made  it  his  business  to  proceed  upon 
a  sure  plan.  J'or  this  reason  he  was  generally 
successful:  yet  he  ascribed  his  success  to  for- 
tune, and  took  refuge  under  the  wings  of  that 
divinity;  contenting  himself  with  a  smaller 
portion  of  honour,  lest  envy  should  rob  him  of 
the  whole. 

The  event  shewed  the  prudence  of  his  con- 
duct. For,  though  the  .\thenians  received 
ipany  great  blows  in  those  times,  none  of  them 
could  be  miputed  to  Nicias.     AVIien  they  were 


defeated  by  the  Chalcideans  in  Thrace,  Cal 
liades  and  Xenophon  liad  the  command 
Demosthenes  was  general,  when  they  m-.scar 
ried  in  ^Etolia;  and  when  they  lost  a  thousand 
men  at  Delium,  they  were  under  the  conduc* 
of  Hippocrates.  As  for  the  plague,  it  was 
commonly  thought  to  be  occasiWed  by  Peri- 
cles, who,  to  draw  the  burghers  out  of  the 
way  of  the  war,  shut  them  up  in  the  city,  where 
they  contracted  the  sickness  by  the  change  of 
situation  and  diet 

None  of  these  misfortunes  were  imputed  to 
Nicias:  on  tiie  contrary,  he  took  Cythera,  an 
island  well  situated  for  annoying  Laconia,  and 
at  that  time  inhabited  by  Lacedemonians.  He 
recovered  many  places  in  Thrace  which  had 
revolted  from  the  Athenians.  He  shut  up  the 
Megarensians  within  their  walls,  and  reduced 
the  island  of  Minoa.  From  thence  he  made 
an  excursion  soon  after,  and  got  possession  of 
the  port  of  Nissa.  He  likewise  made  a  des- 
cent upon  the  territories  of  Corinth,  beat  the 
troops  of  that  state  in  a  pitched  battle,  and 
killed  great  numbers  of  them.  Lycophron, 
their  general,  was  among  the  slain. 

He  happened  to  leave  there  the  bodies  of 
two  of  his  men,  who  were  missed  in  carrying 
off  the  dead.  But  as  soon  as  he  knew  it,  he 
stopped  his  course,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the 
enemy,  to  ask  leave  to  take  away  those  bodies. 
This  he  did,  though  there  was  a  law  and  cus- 
tom subsisting,  by  which  those  who  desire  a 
treaty  for  carrying  off  the  dead,  give  up  the 
victory,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  erect  a  trophy. 
And  indeed,  those  who  are  so  far  masters  of  the 
field,  that  the  enemy  cannot  bury  their  dead 
without  permission,  appear  to  be  conquerors, 
because  no  man  would  ask  that  as  a  favour 
which  he  could  command.  Nicias,  however, 
chose  rather  to  lose  his  laurels  than  to  leave 
two  of  his  countrymen  unburied.* 

After  he  had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Laconia, 
and  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  who  attempt- 
ed to  oppose  him,  he  took  the  fortress  of  Thy- 
ra;a,t  then  held  by  the  ..Egiaeta,  made  the  gar- 
rison prisoner^  and  carried  them  to  Athens. 
Demosthenes  having  fortified  Pylos,},  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  besieged  it  both  by  sea  and  land. 
A  battle  ensued,  in  which  they  were  worsted, 
and  about  four  hundred  Spartans  threw  them 
selves  into  the  isle  of  .Sphacteria.  The  taking 
of  them  seemed,  and  indeed,  was  an  important 
object  to  the  Athenians.  But  the  siege  was  dif- 
ficult, because  there  was  no  water  to  be  had  up- 
on the  spot,  and  it  was  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive to  get  convoys  thither;  in  summer  they  were 
obliged  to  take  a  long  circuit,  and  in  winter  it 

*  The  burying  of  the  dead  was  a  duty  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  lieathen  world.  The  fable  of  the 
ghost  of  an  unburied  person  not  being  allowed  to  pan 
the  Styx,  is  well  known.  About  eight  years  alter  ih« 
death  of  ^V  icias,  the  Athenians  put  six  of  their  gene 
rals  to  death,  for  not  interring  those  soldiers  that  wer« 
slam  in  tlie  baltle  of  Arginusae. 

t  Thyra;a  was  a  fort  situated  between  Laconia  and 
the  territory  of  the  Argives.  It  belonged  of  right  to 
the  Lacedaimonians,  but  they  gave  it  to  the  J^giuela, 
who  had  been  expelled  their  country. 

}  The  Peloponiiesians  and  their  allies  had  entered 
Attica  under  the  conduct  of  .\gis,  the  son  of  Archida 
mas,  and  ravaged  the  country.  Demosthenes,  the 
Athenian  general,  made  a  diversion  by  seizing  and 
fortifying  I'yios.  This  brought  Agis  back  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  couutry.     Tkucyd.  I.  iv. 
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tm  absolut'.-'y  impracticable.  They  were 
much  purplexed  about  the  affair,  and  repented 
their  refusing  the  terms  of  peace  which  the 
Lacedxinonians  htd  offered  by  their  ambassa- 
dors. 

It  was  t^  rough  Cleon  that  the  embassy  did 
not  take  elect;  he  opposed  the  peace,  because 
Nicias  WIS  for  it.  Cleon  was  his  mortal  ene- 
my, and  seeing  him  countenance  the  Laceds- 
moniaox,  persuaded  the  people  to  reject  their 
propositions  by  a  formal  decree.  But  when 
they  found  that  the  siege  was  drawn  out  to  a 
great  length,  and  that  there  was  almost  a  famine 
in  their  camp,  they  expressed  their  resentment 
against  Cleon.  Cleon,  for  his  part,  laid  the 
blame  upon  Nicias;  alleging,  that  if  the  enemy 
escaped,  it  must  be  through  his  slow  and  timid 
operations;  "  Had  I  been  the  general,"  said  he, 
"  they  could  not  have  held  out  so  long."  The 
Athenians  readi;y  answered,  "  Why  do  not  you 
go  now  against  these  Spartans?"  And  Nicias 
rose  up  and  dyi;lared,  "  He  would  freely  give 
up  to  him  the  command  in  the  affair  of  Pylos; 
bade  him  ta>  6  what  forces  he  pleased;  and, 
instead  of  sh-,-'*ing  his  courage  in  words,  where 
there  was  no  danger,  go  and  perform  some  ac- 
tions worthy  the  attention  of  his  country." 

Cleon,  disconcerted  with  the  unexpected 
offer,  decVned  it  at  first.  But  when  he  found 
the  Athesi'ans  insisted  upon  it,  and  that  Nicias 
took  his  advantage  to  raise  a  clamour  against 
him,  his  pride  was  hurt,  and  he  was  incensed 
to  such  'i  degree,  that  he  not  only  undertook 
the  expedition,  but  declared,  "  He  would  in 
tweniy  days  either  put  the  enemy  to  the  sword, 
or  br'jig  them  alive  to  Athens." 

Tbi  people  laughed  at  his  declaration,*  in- 
stead of  giving  it  any  credit.  Indeed,  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  divert  themselves 
■with  the  sallies  of  his  vanity.  One  day,  for 
instance,  when  a  general  assembly  was  to  be 
held,  they  had  sat  waiting  for  him  a  long  time. 
At  last  he  came,  when  their  patience  was 
almost  spent,  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and 
desired  them  to  adjourn  until  the  day  following: 
♦'  For,  toKlay,"  says  he,  "  I  am  not  at  leisure; 
I  have  strangers  to  entertain,  and  I  have  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods."  The  Athenians  only  laugh- 
ed, and  immediately  rose  up  and  dismissed  the 
assertibly. 

Cleon,  however,  was  so  much  favoured  by 
fortune  in  this  commission  that  he  acquitted 
himself  better  than  any  one  since  Demosthenes. 
He  returned  within  the  time  he  had  fixed, 
after  he  had  made  all  the  Spartans  who  did 
not  fall  in  battle,  deliver  up  their  arms;  and 
brought  them  prisoners  to  Athens. 

This  reflected  no  small  disgrace  upon  Nicias. 
It  was  considered  as  something  worse  than 
throwing  away  his  shield,  meanly  to  quit  his 
command,  and  to  give  his  enemy  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  by  his  abdication. 
Hence  Aristophanes  ridicules  him  in  his  come- 
dy called  The  Birds.  "  By  heaven,  this  is  no 
time  for  us  to  slumber,  or  to  imitate  the  lazy 
operations  of  Nicias."  And  in  his  piece  enti- 
tled The  Husbandman,  he  introduces  two 
Athenians  discoursing  thus: — 

*  The  wiser  sort  hoped  either  to  hare  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  Lacedaemonians  brought  prisoners  to 
Athens,  or  else  of  gelling  rid  ot  Ihe  iinportunale  pre- 
tensions of  Cleou. 


"  1st  Athenian.  I  had  rather  ttay  at  home, 
and  till  the  ground. 

"  2d  Jlthenian.  And  who  hinders  thee? 

"  \st  Jithenian.  You  hinder  me.  And  yet, 
I  am  willing  to  pay  a  thousand  drachmas  to  be 
excused  taking  the  commission. 

"  'Id  Jithenian.  Let  us  see.  Your  thousand 
drachmas,  with  those  of  Nicias,  will  make  two 
thousand.   We  will  excuse  you." 

Nicias,  in  this  affair,  was  not  only  unjust  to 
himself,  but  to  the  state.  He  suffered  Cleon 
by  this  means  to  gain  such  an  ascendant  as  led 
him  to  a  degree  of  pride  and  effrontery  that  was 
insupportable.  Many  evils  were  thus  brought 
upon  the  commonwealth,  of  which  Nicias  him- 
self had  his  full  share.  We  cannot  but  con 
sider  it  as  one  great  corruption,  that  Cleon  now 
banished  all  decorum  from  the  general  assem- 
bly. It  was  he  who,  in  his  speeches,  first 
broke  out  into  violent  exclamations,  threw 
back  his  robes,  smote  upon  his  thigh,  and  ran 
from  one  end  of  the  rostrum  to  the  otiier. 
This  soon  introduced  such  a  licentiousness  and 
disregard  to  decency  among  those  who  directed 
the  affairs  of  state,  that  it  threw  the  whole 
government  into  confusion. 

At  this  time  there  sprung  up  another  orator 
at  Athens.  This  was  Alcibiades.  He  did  not 
prove  so  totally  corrupt  as  Cleon.  As  it  is 
said  of  the  land  of  f^gypt,  that,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  fertility, 

There  plenty  sows  the  fields  with  herbs  salubrious, 
Bui  scallers  mauy  a  baueful  weed  beUveeu  ; 

So  in  Alcibiades  there  were  very  different 
qualities,  but  all  in  extremes;  and  these  ex- 
tremes opened  a  door  to  many  innovations. 
So  that  when  Nicias  got  clear  of  Cleon,  he  had 
no  time  to  establish  any  lasting  tranquillity  in 
Athens;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  got  things  into  a 
safe  track,  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades  came 
upon  him  like  a  torrent,  and  bore  him  back 
into  the  storn'is  of  war. 

It  happened  thus.  The  persons  who  most 
opposed  the  peace  of  Greece,  were,  Cleon  and 
Brasidas.  War  helped  to  hide  the  vices  of  the 
former,  and  to  shew  the  good  qualities  of  the 
latter.  Cleon  found  opportunity  for  acts  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  and  Brasidas  for 
great  and  glorious  actions.  But  after  they 
both  fell  in  the  battle  near  Amphipolis,  Nicias 
applied  to  the  L.aceda;mo!iians  on  one  hand, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  desirous  of  peace, 
and  to  the  Athenians  on  the  other,  now  no 
longer  so  warm  in  the  pursuits  of  war.  In 
fact,  both  parties  were  tired  of  hostilities,  and 
ready  to  let  their  weapons  drop  out  of  their 
hands.  Nicias,  therefore,  used  his  endeavours 
to  reconcile  tnem,  and  indeed  to  deliver  all  the 
Greeks  from  the  calamities  they  had  suffered, 
to  bring  them  to  taste  the  sweets  of  repose,  and 
to  re-establish  a  long  and  lasting  reign  of  hap- 
piness. He  immediately  found  the  rich,  the 
aged,  and  all  that  were  employed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  ground,  disposed  to  peace;  and  by 
addressing  himself  to  the  rest,  and  expostulating 
with  them  respectively,  he  soon  abated  their 
ardour  for  war. 

His  next  step  was  to  give  the  Spartans  hopes 
of  an  accommodation,  and  to  exhort  them  tc 
i)ropose  such  measures  as  might  effect  it.  The) 
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readily  confided  in  him,  because  they  knew  the 
goodness  of  his  heart;  of  which  there  was  a 
late  instance  in  his  humane  treatment  of  their 
countrymen  who,  were  taken  prisoners  at  Py- 
K)s,  and  who  found  their  chains  greatly  light- 
ened by  his  good  offices. 

They  had  already  agreed  to  a  suspension  of 
amis  for  one  year;  during  which  time,  they 
often  met,  and  enjoyed  again  the  pleasures  of 
ease  and  security,  the  company  of  strangers, 
as  well  as  nearer  friends,  and  expressed  their 
mutual  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  a  life  un- 
disturbed with  the  horrors  of  war.  It  was  with 
great  delight  they  heard  the  chorus  in  such 
strains  as  this: 

Arachne  freely  now  has  leave 

Her  webs  around  my  spear  to  weave. 

They  recollected  with  pleasure  the  saying, 
"  That  in  time  of  peace  men  are  awaked  not 
by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  but  the  crowing 
of  the  cock."  They  execrated  those  who  said, 
it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  the  war  should  last 
three  times  nine  years;*  and  this  free  inter- 
course leading  them  to  canvass  every  point,  they 
at  last  signed  the  peace .f 

It  was  now  the  general  opinion,  that  they 
■were  at  the  end  of  all  their  troubles.  Nothing 
was  talked  of  but  Nicias.  He,  they  said,  was 
a  man  beloved  of  the  gods,  who,  in  recom- 
pence  of  his  piety,  had  thought  proper  that 
the  greatest  and  most  desirable  of  all  blessings 
ehould  bear  his  name.  It  is  certain,  they  as- 
cribed the  peace  to  Nicias,  as  they  did  the  war 
to  Pericles.  And,  indeed,  the  one  would  plunge 
them,  upon  slight  pretences  into  numberless  ca- 
lamities, and  the  other  persuaded  them  to  bury 
the  greatest  of  injuries  in  oblivion,  and  to  unite 
again  as  friends.  It  is  therefore  called  the 
J^icean  peace  to  this  very  day. 

It  was  agreed  in  the  articles  that  both  par- 
ties should  restore  the  towns  and  the  prisoners 
they  had  taken;  and  it  was  to  be  determined 
by  lot  which  of  them  should  do  it  first;  but, 
according  to  Theophrastus,  Nicias  secured  the 
lot  by  dint  of  money,  so  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  forced  to  lead  the  way.  As  the 
Corinthians  and  BcBOtians  were  displeased  at 
these  proceedings,  and  endeavoured,  by  sowing 
jealousies  between  the  contracting  powers,  to 
renew  the  war,  Nicias  persuaded  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  to  confirm  the  peace,  and 
to  support  each  otlier  by  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive.  This  he  expected,  would  intimidate 
those  who  were  inclined  to  fly  off. 

During  these  transactions,  Alcibiades  at  first 
made  it  his  business  privately  to  oppose  the 
peace.  For  he  was  naturally  disinclined  to 
inaction,  and  was,  moreover,  offended  at  the 
Lacedaemonians,  on  account  of  their  attach- 
ment to  Nicias,  and  their  neglect  and  disre- 
gard of  him.  But  when  he  found  this  private 
opposition  ineffectual,  he  took  another  method. 
In  a  Httle  time,  he  saw  the  Athenians  did  not 

*  "I  remember,"  says  Thu(*)didei,  "that  through- 
out the  whole  war,  many  mentioned  it  was  to  last  three 
times  nine  years.  And  if  we  reckou  the  tirst  ten  years 
of  the  war,  the  truce  very  short  and  ill  observed  that 
followed  it,  the  treaties  ill  executed,  and  the  war  that 
vras  renewed  thereupon,  we  shall  find  the  oracle  fully 
justified  by  the  event."    Thucyd.  1.  v. 

■f  Peace  for  fifty  years  was  agreed  upon  and  signed 
&c  year  foUowiog  :  but  it  was  soon  broken  again. 


look  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  with  so  oblig- 
ing an  eye  as  before,  because  they  thought 
themselves  injured  by  the  alliance  which  their 
new  friends  had  entered  into  with  the  B(eo« 
tians,  and  because  they  had  not  delivered 
up  Panactus  and  Amphipolis  in  the  condition 
they  found  them.  He  therefore  dwelt  upon 
these  points,  and  endeavoured  to  inflame  the 
people's  resentment.  Besides,  he  persuaded, 
and  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  republic  of  Ar- 
gos  to  send  an  embassy  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gociating  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  intelligence 
of  this,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  with 
full  powers  to  settle  all  mattters  in  dispute. 
These  plenipotentiaries  were  introduced  to 
the  senate,  and  their  proposals  seemed  per- 
fectly just  and  reasonable.  Alcibiades,  upon 
this,  fearing  they  would  gain  the  people  by 
the  same  overtures,  circumvented  them  by 
perfidious  oaths  and  asseverations;  "  Prom- 
ising he  would  secure  the  success  of  their 
commission,  if  they  would  not  declare  that 
they  came  with  full  powers;  and  assuring  them, 
that  no  other  method  would  be  so  effectual." 
They  gave  credit  to  his  insinuations,  and  went 
over  from  Nicias  to  him. 

Upon  introducing  them  to  the  people,  the 
first  question  he  asked  them  was,  "  Whether 
they  came  with  full  powers.'"'  They  denied 
it,  as  they  were  instructed.  Then  Alcibiades 
beyond  all  their  expectations,  changing  sides^ 
called  the  senate  to  bear  witness  to  their 
former  declarations,  and  desired  the  peoplOj 
"  Not  to  give  the  least  credit  or  attention  to 
such  manifest  prevaricators,  who,  upon  the 
same  point,  asserted  one  thing  one  day,  and 
another  thing  the  nest.  Their  confusion  waa 
inexpressible,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  and 
Nicias  was  struck  dumb  with  grief  and  aston- 
ishment. The  people,  of  course,  sent  imme- 
diately for  the  deputies  of  Argos,  to  conclude 
the  treaty  with  them.  But  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, there  happened  a  slight  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  which,  favourably  for  Nicias,  broke 
up  the  assembly. 

Next  day  they  assembled  again;  and  Niciaa, 
by  exerting  all  his  powers,  with  much  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  them  not  to  put  the  last  hand  to 
the  league  with  Argos;  but,  instead  of  that,  to 
send  him  to  Sparta,*  where,  he  assured  them, 
all  would  be  well.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  and  one  who  had  shewn  that  repubhc 
great  friendship;  however,  as  the  party  that 
had  favoured  the  Boeotians  was  the  strongest, 
he  could  effect  nothing.f  He  returned,  there- 
fore, not  only  with  disrepute  and  disgrace,  but 
was  apprehensive  of  worse  consequences  from 
the  Athenians,  who  were  greatly  chagrined  and 
provoked,  that,  at  his  persuasion,  they  had  set 
free  so  many  prisoners,  and  prisoners  of  such 
distinction.  For  those  brought  from  PyloSj 
were  of  the  first  families  in  Sparta,  and  had 
connections  with  the  greatest  personages  there. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  did  not  express 
their  resentment  in  any  act  of  severity;  they 
only  elected  Alcibiades  general,  and  took  the 

*  There  were  others  joined  in  commission  with  him. 

t  Nicias  insisted  that  the  Spartans  should  renounce 
their  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  because  they  had  uo( 
acceded  to  the  peace. 


NICIAS. 
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Mantincans  and  Eleans,  who  had  quitted  the 
Lacecixnionian  interest,  into  league  witli  them, 
along  with  the  Argives.  They  tlien  sent  a 
marauding  party  to  Pylos,  from  thence  to  make 
excursions  into  Laconia.  Thus  tlie  war  broke 
out  afresh. 

As  the  quarrel  between  Nicias  and  Alcibia- 
des  rose  daily  to  a  greater  height,  the  ostra- 
cism was  proposed.  To  this  the  people  have 
recourse  at  certain  periods,  and  by  it  they  ex- 
pel for  ten  years  any  one  who  is  suspected  for 
his  authority,  or  envied  for  his  wealth.  Both 
parties  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  danger,  not 
doubting  that  it  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of 
them.  'I'he  Athenians  detested  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  Alcibiadcs,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
dreaded  his  enterprising  spirit;  as  we  have  re- 
lated more  at  large  in  his  life.  As  for  Nicias, 
his  riches  exposed  him  to  envy,  and  the  rather, 
because  there  was  nothing  social  or  popular  in 
his  manner  of  living;  on  the  contrary,  his  re- 
cluse turn  seemed  owing  to  an  inclination  for 
oligarchy,  and  perfectly  in  a  foreign  taste.  Be- 
sides, he  had  combattcd  their  opinions,  and  by 
making  them  pursue  their  own  interest  against 
their  inclination,  was  of  course  become  ob- 
noxious. In  one  word,  the  whole  was  a  dis- 
pute between  the  young  who  wanted  war,  and 
the  old  who  were  lovers  of  peace.  The  former 
endeavoured  to  make  the  ostracism  fall  upon 
Nicias,  and  the  latter  on  Alcibiades: 

But  in  seditions  bad  men  rise  to  honour. 

The  Athenians  being  divided  into  two  factions, 
the  subtlest  and  most  profligate  of  wretches 
gained  ground.  Such  was  Hyperbolus  of  tlie 
ward  of  Perithois;  a  man  whose  boldness  was 
not  owing  to  any  well  grounded  influence,  but 
whose  influence  was  owing  to  his  boldness;  and 
who  disgraced  the  city  by  the  credit  he  had  ac- 
quired. 

This  wretch  had  no  apprehensions  of  banish- 
ment by  the  honorable  sulTrage  of  the  ostra- 
cism, because  he  knew  himself  fitter  for  a  gib- 
bet. Hopmg,  however,  that  if  one  of  these 
f  real  men  were  banished,  he  should  be  able  to 
make  head  against  the  other,  he  dissembled  not 
his  joy  at  this  spirit  of  party,  but  strove  to  ex- 
asperate the  people  against  both.  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades  taking  notice  of  his  malice,  came  to 
a  private  interview,  in  which  they  agreed  to 
unite  their  interests;  and  by  that  means  avoid- 
ed the  ostracism  themselves,  and  turned  it  upon 
Hyperbolus. 

At  first  the  people  were  pleased,  and  laugh- 
ed at  the  strange  turn  things  had  taken;  but 
upon  recollection,  it  gave  them  great  uneasiness 
to  think  that  the  ostracism  was  dishonored  by 
its  falling  upon  a  person  unworthy  of  it.  They 
were  persuaded  there  was  a  dignity  in  that  pun- 
ishment; or  rather,  that  to  such  men  as  Thu- 
cydides  and  Aristides  it  was  a  punishment; 
whereas  to  Hyperbolus  it  was  an  honour  which 
lie  might  be  proud  of,  since  his  profligacy  had 
put  him  on  the  same  list  with  the  greatest  pa- 
triots. Hence  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  thus  speaks 
of  him,  "  No  doubt  his  crimes  deserved  chas- 
tisement, but  a  very  different  chastisement  from 
that  which  he  received.  The  shell  was  not 
designed  for  such  wretches  as  he." 

In  fact,  no  one  afterwards  was  banished  by 
it.   He  was  the  last,  and  Hipparchus  tlie  Cho- 


largian,  a  relation  of  the  tyrant,  was  the  first, 
i'rom  this  event  it  appears  how  intricate  arc 
the  ways  of  Fortune,  how  i  jconi))reliensible  to 
human  reason.  Had  Nicias  run  the  risk  of  the 
ostracism,  he  would  either  have  expelled  Alci- 
biades, and  lived  afterwards  in  his  native  city 
in  full  security ;  or  if  it  had  been  carried  against 
him,  and  he  had  been  forced  to  retire,  he  would 
have  avoided  the  impending  stroke  of  misiery, 
and  preserved  the  reputation  of  a  wise  ana  ex- 
perienced general.  1  am  not  ignorant,  that 
Theophrastus  says,  Hyperbolus  was  banished 
in  the  contest  between  l'lia;ax  and  Alcibiades, 
and  not  in  that  with  Nicias.  But  most  histo- 
rians give  it  as  above  related. 

About  this  time  the  A^gcsteans  and  Leon- 
tines  sent  an  ambassy,  to  desire  the  Athenians 
to  undertake  the  Sicilian  expedition.  Nicias 
opposed  it,  but  was  overruled  by  the  address 
and  ambition  of  Alcibiades.  Indeed,  Alcibia- 
des had  previously  gained  the  assembly  by 
his  discourses,  and  corrupted  the  people  to 
such  a  degree  with  vain  hopes,  that  the  young 
men  in  their  places  of  exercise,  and  the  old 
men  in  the  shops  and  other  places  where  they 
conversed,  drew  plans  of  Sicily,  and  exhibited 
the  nature  of  its  seas,  with  all  its  ports  and 
bearings  on  the  side  next  Africa.  For  they 
did  not  consider  Sicily  as  the  reward  of  their 
operations,  but  only  as  a  place  of  arms;  from 
whence  they  were  to  go  upon  the  conquest  of 
Carthage ;  nay,  of  all  Africa,  and  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  seas  within  the  pillars  of 
Hercules. 

While  they  were  so  intent  upon  this  expedi- 
tion, Nicias  had  not  many  on  his  side;  either 
among  the  commons  or  nobility,  to  oppose  it. 
For  the  rich,  fearing  it  might  be  thought  they 
were  afraid  to  serve  in  person,  or  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  fitting  out  men  of  war,  sat  silent, 
contrary  to  their  better  judgment.  Nicias, 
however,  opposed  it  indefatigably,  nor  did  he 
give  up  his  point  after  the  decree  was  passed 
for  the  war,  and  he  was  elected  general  along 
with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus,  and  his  name 
first  in  the  sufl'rages.  In  the  first  assembly  that 
was  held  after  that,  he  rose  to  dissuade  them, 
and  to  protest  against  their  proceedings.  In 
conclusion,  he  attacked  Alcibiades,  for  plung- 
ing the  state  in  a  dangerous  and  foreign  war, 
merely  with  a  view  to  his  own  emolument  and 
fame.  But  his  arguments  had  no  effect.  They 
thought  a  man  of  his  experience  the  fitter  to 
conduct  this  enterprise; and  that  nothing  could 
contribute  more  to  its  success,  than  to  unite  his 
caution  with  the  fiery  spirit  of  Alcibiades,  and 
the  boldness  of  Lamachus.  Therefore,  they 
were  still  more  confirmed  in  their  choice.  Be- 
sides, Demostratus,  who  of  all  the  orators 
took  most  pains  to  encourage  the  people  to 
that  war,  rose  and  said,  he  would  soon  cut  o9 
all  the  excuses  of  Nicias;  and  immediately  he 
proposed  and  carried  an  order,  that  the  gene- 
rals should  have  a  discretionary  power  to  lay 
plans  and  put  them  in  execution,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  priests  strongly 
opposed  the  expedition.  But  Alcibiades  had 
other  diviners  to  set  against  them;  and  he  gave 
it  out,  that  certain  ancient  orocies  promised 
the  Athenians  great  glory  in  Sicily.  The  en 
voys,  too,  who  were  sent  to  consult  the  oracl« 
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of  Jupiter  Ammon,  returned  with  an  answer 
importing  that  the  Athenians  would  take  all  the 
Syracusans. 

If  any  of  the  citizens  knew  of  bad  presages, 
they  took  care  to  conceal  ttiem,  lest  they  should 
•eeni  to  pronounce  any  thing  inauspicious  of 
an  enterprise  wliich  their  countrymen  had  too 
much  at  heart.  Nor  would  any  warnings  have 
availed,  when  they  were  not  moved  at  the  most 
clear  and  obvious  signs.  Such  was  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  Hermx,*  whose  heads  were  all 
struck  oft'  in  one  night,  except  that  which  was 
called  the  Mercury  of  Andocides,  and  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  tribe  of  Egis,  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  person  just  named.  Such 
also  was  the  pollution  of  the  altar  of  the 
twelve  gods.  A  man  got  astride  upon  it,  and 
there  emasculated  himself  with  a  stone.  In  the 
temple  of  Delphi  there  was  a  golden  statue  of 
Pallas,  which  the  Athenians  had  erected  upon 
a  palm-tree  of  brass,  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  over  the  Medes.  The  crows  came  and 
beaked  it  for  several  days,  and  pecked  off  the 
golden  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  Athenians,  however,  said,  these  were 
only  fictions  propagated  at  Delphi  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Syracusans.  A  certain  oracle 
ordered  them  to  fetch  a  priestess  of  Minerva 
from  Clazomenae;  and  when  she  came,  they 
found  her  name  was  Hesychia,  by  which  the 
Deity  seemed  to  exhort  them  to  continue  in 
quiet.  Meton  the  astrologer,  whether  he  was 
struck  with  these  signs,  or  whether  by  the  eye 
of  human  reason  he  discovered  the  impending 
danger  (for  he  had  a  command  in  the  army,) 
feigned  himself  mad,  and  set  fire  to  his  house. 
Others  say,  he  used  no  pretence  to  madness, 
but  having  burned  down  his  house  in  the  night, 
addressed  himself  next  morning  to  the  assem- 
bly in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  desired  the  citi- 
zens, in  compassion  for  his  misfortune,  to  ex- 
cuse his  son,  who  was  to  have  gone  out  captain 
of  a  galley  to  Sicily. 

The  genius  of  Socrates,f  on  this  occasion, 
warned  that  wise  man  by  the  usual  tokens, 
that  the  expedition  would  prove  fatal  to  Athens. 
He  mentioned  this  to  several  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  and  the  warning  was  commonly 
talked  of.  Many  were  likewise  greatly  dis- 
couraged on  account  of  the  time  which  the 
fleet  happened  to  be  sent  out.  The  women 
were  then  celebrating  the  feasts  of  Adonis, 
during  which  there  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city  images  of  the  dead  and 
funeral  processions;  the  women  accompanying 
them  with  dismal  lamentations.  So  that  those 
who  took  any  account  of  omens,  were  full  of 
concern  for  the  fate  of  their  countrymen.  They 
trembled  to  think  that  an  armament  fitted  at 
80  vast  an  expense,  and  which  made  so  glorious 
ac  appearance,  would  soon  lose  its  conse- 
quence. 

As  for  Nicias,  he  shewed  himself  a  wise  and 
worthy  man,  in  opposing  the  expedition  while 
it  was  under  consideration;  and  in  not  sufTer- 
iJig  himself,  after  it  was  resolved  upon,  to  be 
dazzled  by  vain  hopes,    or  by  the  eminence 

•  The  Hcrma,  or  statues  of  Mercury,  were  square 
figures,  phictd  by  the  Alluniaiis  at  the  gates  of  their 
temples  and  at  the  doors  of  their  houses. 
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of  his  post,  so  as  to  depart  from  his  opinion 
Nevertheless,  when  he  could  neither  divert  the 
people  from  their  purpose,  nor  by  all  his  ef 
forts  get  himself  excused  from  taking  the  com 
mand,  but  was  placed,  as  it  were  by  violence, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army;  it  was  then  no 
time  for  caution  and  timid  delay.  He  should 
not  then  have  looked  back  from  his  ship  like  a 
child;  or,  by  a  multitude  of  protestations  that 
his  better  counsels  were  overruled,  have  dis- 
heartened his  colleagues,  and  abated  the  ardour 
of  his  troops,  which  alone  could  give  him  a 
chance  of  success.  He  should  have  immediate- 
ly attacked  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
and  made  Fortune  blush  at  the  calamities  she 
was  preparing. 

But  his  conduct  was  very  different.  When 
Lamachus  proposed  to  make  a  descent  close 
by  Syracuse,*  and  to  give  battle  under  the 
walls;  and  Alcibiades  was  of  opinion,  they 
should  first  reduce  the  cities  that  owned  the 
authority  of  Syracuse,  and  then  march  against 
the  principal  enemy:  Nicias  opposed  both.  He 
gave  it  for  coasting  along  Sicily  without  any 
act  of  hostility,  and  shewing  what  an  armament 
they  had.  Then  he  was  for  returning  to 
Athens,  after  having  left  a  small  reinforcement 
with  theiEgesteans,  as  a  taste  of  the  Athenian 
strength.  Thus  he  intercepted  all  their  schemes, 
and  broke  down  their  spirits. 

The  Athenians,  soon  after  this,  called  Alci- 
biades home  to  take  his  trial;  and  Nicias  re- 
mained, joined  indeed  with  another  in  commia 
sion,  but  first  in  authority.  There  was  now  no 
end  of  his  delays.  He  either  made  an  idle  pa- 
rade of  sailing  along  the  coast,  or  else  sat  still 
deliberating;  until  the  spirit  of  confidenca 
which  buoyed  up  his  own  troops  was  evaporat- 
ed and  gone,  as  well  as  the  consternation  with 
which  the  enemy  were  seized  at  the  first  sight 
of  his  armament. 

It  is  true,  before  the  departure  of  Alcibiades, 
they  had  sailed  towards  Syracuse  with  sixty 
galleys,  fifty  of  which  they  drew  up  in  line  of 
battle  before  the  harbour;  the  other  ten  they 
sent  in  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  These  ad- 
vanced to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and,  by  procla- 
mation, invited  the  Leontines  to  return  to  their 
old  habitations.!  At  the  same  time  they 
happened  to  take  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
with  the  registers  on  board,  in  which  all  the 
Syracusans  were  set  down  according  to  theii 
tribes.  They  used  to  be  kept  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympue, 
but  were  then  sent  for  to  be  examined,  in  order 
to  the  forming  a  list  of  persons  able  to  bear 
arms.  When  these  registers  were  brought  to 
the  Athenian  generals,  and  such  a  prodigious 
number  of  names  was  displayed,  the  diviners 
were  greatly  concerned  at  the  accident;  think- 
in;T  the  prophecy,  that  the  Athenians  should 
take  all  the  Syracusans,  might  possibly  in  this 
have  its  entire  accomplishment  on  another  oc- 
casion, when  Calippus  the  Athenian,  after  be 

*  Vid.  Thucyd.  1.  vi. 

t  They  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald, 
that  the  Athenians  were  come  to  restore  the  Leontiuei 
to  their  country,  in  virtue  of  the  relation  and  alliance 
between  them.  In  consequence  of  which,  such  of  the 
Leontines  as  were  in  Syracuse,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  repair  to  the  Athenians,  who  would  take  care  U 
conduct  them. 
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had  killed  Dion,  made  himself  master  of  Sy- 
racuse. 

Whi-n  Alcibiadcs  quitted  Sicily  with  a  small 
retinue,  the  wiiole  power  devolved  upon  Ni- 
cias.  Lainachus,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  anil  honour,  and  he  freely  expos- 
ed himself  in  time  of  action;  but  his  circum- 
stances were  so  mean,  that  whenever  he  gave 
in  his  accounts  of  a  campaign,  he  charged  a 
small  sum  fur  clothes  and  sandals.  Nicias,on 
the  contrary,  besides  his  other  advantages, 
derived  great  authority  from  his  eminence  both 
as  to  wealth  and  name.  We  are  told,  that  on 
another  occasion,  when  the  Athenian  generals 
met  in  a  council  of  war,  Nicias  desired  Sopho- 
cles the  poet,  to  give  his  opinion  first,  because 
he  was  the  oldest  man.  "It  is  true,"  said 
Sophocles,  "I  am  older  in  respect  of  years; 
but  you  are  older  in  respect  of  service."  In 
the  same  manner  he  now  brought  Lamachus 
to  act  under  his  orders,  though  he  was  the 
ablergeneral;  and  his  proceedings  were  forever 
timid  and  dilatory.  At  first  he  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  island  with  his  ships  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy;  which  served  only  to 
raise  their  spirits.  His  first  operation  was,  to 
lay  siege  to  the  little  town  of  Hybla;  and  not 
succeeding  in  that  affair,  he  exposed  himself  to 
the  utmost  contempt.  Afterwards  he  retired 
to  Catana,  without  any  other  exploit  than  that 
of  ruining  Ilyccara,  a  small  place  subject  to 
the  barbarians.  Lais  the  courtesan,  who  was 
then  a  girl,  is  said  to  have  been  sold  among 
the  prisoners,  and  carried  from  thence  to  Pe- 
loponnesus. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  he  was  in- 
formed, the  Syracusans  were  come  to  that  de- 
gree of  confidence,  that  they  designed  to  attack 
him.  Nay,  some  of  their  cavalry  rode  up  to 
his  trenches,  and  asked  his  troops  in  great  de- 
rision, "Whether  they  were  not  rather  come 
to  settle  in  Catana  themselves,  than  to  settle 
the  Leontines  in  their  old  habitations?" 

Nicias,  now,  at  last,  with  much  difficulty 
determined  to  sail  for  Syracuse.  In  order  to 
land  his  forces,  and  encamp  them  without 
running  any  risk,  he  sent  a  person  to  Catana 
before  him,  who,  under  pretence  of  being  a 
deserter,  should  tell  the  Syracusans,  that  if 
they  wanted  to  surprise  the  enemy's  camp,  in 
a  defenceless  state,  and  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  their  arms  and  baggage,  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  march  to  Catana  with  all  their 
forces,  on  a  day  that  he  mentioned.  For  the 
Athenians,  he  said,  passed  the  greatest  part  of 
their  time  within  the  walls:  and  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  were  friends  to  the  Syracusans 
had  detei  mined,  upon  their  approach,  to  shut 
in  the  enemy,  and  to  bum  their  fleet.  \t  the 
■ame  timi;  he  assured  them,  their  partisans 
were  very  numerous,  and  waited  with  impa- 
tience for  their  arrival.' 

This  was  the  best  act  of  generalship  Nicias 
performed  in  Sicily.  Having  drawn  by  this 
means  the  enemy's  force  out  of  Syracuse,  so 
that  it  was  left  almost  without  defence,  he 
sailed  thither  from  Catana,  made  himself  mas- 
ters of  their  ports,  and  encamped  in  a  situa- 

•  Nicias  knew  he  could  not  make  a  dcHent  from 
bis  ships  near  Syracuse,  because  the  inhabitants  were 
prepared  fur  k  im  ;  uor  could  he  go  by  laud,  fur  want 


tion,  where  the  enemy  could  least  annoy  him 
by  tliat  in  which  their  chief  strength  consist- 
ed, and  where  he  could  easily  exert  the  strength 
in  which  he  was  superior. 

The  Syracusans,  at  their  return  from  Ca- 
tana, drew  up  before  the  walls,  and  Niciaa 
immediately  attacked  and  beat  them.  They 
did  not,  however,  lose  any  great  number  of 
men,  because  their  cavalry  stopped  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  pursuit.  As  Nicias  had  broken 
down  all  the  briilges  that  were  upon  the  river, 
he  gave  Hermocrates  opportunity  to  encour- 
age the  Syracusans,  by  observing,  "That  it 
was  ridiculous  in  Nicias  to  contrive  means  to 
prevent  fighting:  as  if  fighting  was  not  the  busi- 
ness he  came  about."  Their  consternation, 
indeed,  was  so  great,  that,  instead  of  the  fi& 
teen  generals  they  had,  they  chose  three 
others,  and  the  people  promised,  upon  oath, 
to  indulge  them  with  a  power  of  acting  at  dis- 
cretion. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  near 
the  camp,  and  the  Athenians  were  desirous  to 
takp  it,  because  of  the  quantity  of  its  rich 
offerings  in  gold  and  silver.  But  Nicias  in- 
dustriously put  off  the  attack,  and  suffered  a 
Syracusaii  garrison  to  enter  it;  persuaded  that 
the  plunder  his  troops  might  get  there  would 
be  of  no  service  to  the  public,  and  that  he 
should  bear  all  the  blame  of  the  sacrilege. 

The  news  of  the  victory  soon  spread  over 
the  whole  island,  but  Nicias  made  not  the 
least  improvement  of  it.  He  soon  retired  to 
Naxos,*  and  wintered  there:  keeping  an  army 
on  foot  at  a  great  expense,  and  effecting  but 
little;  for  only  a  few  Sicilians  came  over  to 
him.  The  Syracusans  recovered  their  spirits 
again  so  as  to  make  another  excursion  to  Ca- 
tana, in  which  they  ravaged  the  country,  and 
burned  the  Athenian  camp.  Meanwhile  all 
the  world  censured  Nicias,  and  said,  that  by 
his  long  deliberations,  delays,  and  extreme 
caution,  he  lost  the  time  for  action.  When 
he  did  act,  there  was  nothing  to  be  blamed  in 
the  manner  of  it:  for  he  was  as  bold  and  vig- 
orous in  executing  as  he  was  timid  and  dila- 
tory in  forming  a  resolution. 

When  he  had  once  determined  to  return 
with  his  forces  to  Syracuse,  he  conducted  all 
his  movements  with  so  much  prudence,  expe- 
dition, and  safety,  that  he  had  gained  the  pen- 
insula of  Thapsos,  disembarked  his  men.  and 
got  possession  of  Epipola;,  before  the  enemy 
knew  of  his  approach.  He  beat,  on  this  occa- 
sion, some  inf;intry  that  were  sent  to  succour 
the  fort,  and  made  three  hundred  prisoners; 
he  likewise  routed  their  cavalry,  which  was 
thought  invincible. 

But  what  most  astonished  the  Sicilians,  and 
appeared  incredible  to  the  Greeks,  was,  that  in 
a  short  space  of  time  he  enclosed  Syracuse 
with  a  wall,  a  city  not  less  than  Athens,  and 
much  more  difficult  to  be  surrounded  by  such 
a  work,  by  reason  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing marshes.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  almost 
effected  by  a  man  whose  health  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  such  an  undertaking,  for  ho 
was  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  if  it  was  not 
entirely  finished,  we  must  impute  it  to  that 
circumstance. 
I  ■  A  citjr  between  Syracuse  and  Catana. 
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I  cannot,  indeed,  but  admire  the  attention  of  | 
the  general  and  the  invincible  courage  ot'  the 
soldiers,  in  effecting  what  they  did,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  instances.  Euripides,  after  their 
dei'eat  and  death,  wrote  this  epitaph  for  them : 

Eight  tropliics  these  from  Syracuse  obtain'd, 
Ere  ycl  tlie  gods  were  partial. 

And  in  fact  we  find  that  the  Athenians  gained 
not  only  eight,  but  several  more  victories  of 
the  Syracusans,  till  the  gods  or  fortune  declar- 
ed against  them,  at  a  time  when  they  were  ar- 
rived at  the  highest  pitch  of  power.  Nicias 
forced  himself  beyond  what  his  health  would 
allow,  to  attend  most  of  the  actions  in  person; 
but  when  his  distemper  was  very  violent,  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  in  the  camp,  with 
a  few  servants  to  wait  upon  him. 

Meantime,  Larnachus,  who  was  now  com- 
mander-in-chief, came  to  an  engagement  with 
the  Syracusans,  who  were  drav.ing  a  crosi 
wall  from  the  city,  to  hinder  the  Athenians 
from  finishing  theirs.  The  Athenians  generally 
having  the  advantage,  went  in  too  disorderly  a 
manner  upon  the  pursuit;  and  it  happened  one 
day  that  Larnachus  was  left  almost  alone  to 
receive  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Callicrates,  an 
officer  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  courage, 
advanced  before  them,  and  gave  Lamachus 
the  challenge;  which  he  did  not  decline.  La- 
machus received  the  first  wound,  which  proved 
mortal,  but  he  returned  it  upon  his  adversary, 
and  they  fell  both  together.  The  Syracusans 
remained  masters  of  the  body  and  arms  of 
I^amachus,  carried  them  off,  and  without  los- 
ing a  moment,  marched  to  the  Athenian  camp, 
where  Nicias  lay  without  any  guards  to  defend 
him.  Roused,  however,  by  necessity  and  the 
sight  of  his  danger,  he  ordered  those  about 
him  to  set  fire  to  the  materials  before  the  in- 
trenchments  which  were  provided  for  the  ma- 
chines, and  to  the  machines  themselves.  This 
put  a  stop  to  the  Syracusans,  and  saved  Nicias, 
together  with  the  Athenian  camp  and  baggage. 
For  as  soon  as  they  beheld  the  flames  rising 
in  vast  columns,  between  the  camp  and  them, 
they  retired. 

Nicias  now  remained  sole  commander,  but 
he  had  reason  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  success.  The  cities  declared  for  him,  and 
ships  laden  with  provisions  came  daily  to  his 
camp;  his  afiairs  being  in  so  good  a  train  that 
the  Sicilians  strove  which  should  first  express 
their  attachment.  The  Syracusans  themselves, 
despairing  of  holding  out  much  longer,  began 
to  talk  of  proposals  for  an  accommodation. 
Gylippus,  who  was  coming  from  Laceda^mon 
to  their  succour,  being  informed  of  the  wall 
with  which  they  were  enclosed,  and  the  ex- 
tremities they  were  reduced  to,  continued  his 
voyage,  not  with  a  view  to  Sicily,  which  he 
gave  up  for  lost,  but,  if  possible,  to  save  the 
Greek  cities  in  ftaly.  For  the  renown  of  the 
Athenian!  was  now  very  extensive;  it  was  re- 
ported that  they  carried  all  before  them,  and 
that  they  had  a  general  whose  prudence  as 
well  as  good  fortune,  rendered  him  invincible. 
Nicias,  himself,  contrary  to  his  nature,  was 
suddenly  elated  by  his  present  strength  and 
success;  the  more  so,  because  he  was  per- 
suaded, upon  private  intelligence  from  Syra- 
cuse, as  well  as  more  public  application,  that 


the  city  was  about  to  capitulate.  Hence  it 
was  that  he  took  no  account  of  the  approach 
of  Gylippus,  nor  placed  any  regular  guard  to 
prevent  his  coming  ashore;  so  that,  screened 
by  this  utter  negligence,  Gylippus  landed  with 
safety.  It  was  at  a  great  distance  from  Syra- 
cuse, and  he  found  means  to  collect  a  con- 
siderable army.  But  the  Syracusans  were  so 
far  from  knowing  or  expecting  his  arrival,  that 
they  had  assembled  that  very  day  to  consider 
of  articles  of  capitulation;  nay,  some  were 
for  coming  to  terras  that  moment,  before  the 
city  was  absolutely  enclosed.  For  there  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the  wall  unfinished,  and  all 
but  necessary  materials  were  upon  the  spot. 

At  this  critical  and  dangerous  instant,  Gon- 
gylus  arrived  from  Corinth  with  one  galley  of 
three  banks  of  oars.  The  whole  town  was  in 
motion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  He 
told  them,  Gylippus  would  soon  come,  with 
several  otlier  ships,  to  their  succour.  They 
could  not  give  entire  credit  to  Gongylus;  but 
while  they  were  weighing  the  matter,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  Gylippus,  with  orders  that 
they  should  march  out  to  join  him.  Immedi- 
ately upon  this,  they  recovered  their  spirits,  and 
armed.  Gylippus  soon  arrived  and  put  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle.  As  Nicias  was 
drawing  up  against  him,  Gylippus  rested  his 
arms,  and  sent  a  herald  with  an  offer  of  safe 
conduct  to  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  quit 
Sicily.  Nicias  did  not  deign  to  give  him  any 
answer.  But  some  of  the  soldiers  asked  him, 
by  way  of  ridicule,  "Whether  the  Syracusans 
were  become  so  strong  by  the  arrival  of  one 
I<acedaBmonian  cloak  and  staff,  as  to  despise 
the  Athenians  who  had  lately  knocked  off  the 
fetters  of  three  hundred  Spartans  and  released 
them,  though  all  abler  men,  and  better  haired 
than  Gylippus.'"' 

TiniEBus  says,  the  Sicilians  set  no  great  value 
upon  Gylippus.  For  in  a  little  time  they  dis- 
covered his  sordid  avarice  and  meanness;  and, 
at  his  first  appearance,  they  laughed  at  his 
cloak  and  head  of  hair.  Yet  the  same  historian 
relates,  that  as  soon  as  Gylippus  shewed  him- 
self, the  Sicilians  gathered  about  him,  as  birds 
do  about  an  owl,  and  were  ready  to  follow 
him  wherever  he  pleased.  And  the  latter  ac- 
count has  more  truth  in  it  than  the  former.  In 
the  staff  and  cloak  they  beheld  the  symbols  of 
the  Spartan  dignity,  and  therefore  repaired  to 
them.  Thucydides  also  tells  us,  that  Gylippus 
was  the  only  man  who  saved  Sicily;  and  Phy- 
listus,  a  citizen  of  Syracuse,  and  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  those  transactions,  does  the  same. 

In  the  first  engagement  the  Athenians  had 
the  advantage,  and  killed  some  of  the  Syracu- 
sans. Gongylus  of  Corinth  fell  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  next  day,  Gylippus  shewed  them 
of  what  consequence  experience  in  a  general 
is;  with  the  very  same  arms  and  horses,  and 
on  the  same  spot,  by  only  altering  his  order  of 
battle,*  he  beat  the  Athenians,  and  drove  them 
to  their  camp.  Then  taking  the  stones  and 
other  materials  which  they  had  brought  for 
their  wall,  he  continued  the  cross  wall  of  the 

*  He  had  tlie  address  to  impute  the  laic  defeat  to 
himself,  and  to  assure  his  men  that  their  behaviour 
was  irrejiroachable.  He  said,  tliat  by  raiigiiii;  them 
the  day  before  bctwcfin  walls,  wlitre  their  cavalry  and 
archers  had  not  room  to  act,  he  had  prcveuted  theO 
couquenu^. 
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Syracusans,  and  cut  through  theirs  in  such 
K  manner,  that  if  they  gained  a  victor)',  they 
could  maive  no  advantage  of  it. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Syracusans 
manned  several  vessels;  and  beating  about  the 
country  with  their  cavalry  and  allies,  they  made 
tnany  prisoners.  Gylippus  applied  to  the  towns 
in  person,  and  they  readily  listened  to  him  and 
lent  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  So 
that  Nicias,  relapsing  into  his  former  fears  and 
despondence,  at  the  sight  of  such  a  change  of 
affairs,  applied  to  the  Alhenians  by  letter, 
either  to  send  another  army,  or  to  recal  that 
which  he  had;  and  at  the  same  time  he  desired 
them  by  all  means  to  dismiss  him  from  the  com- 
mand, on  account  of  his  infirmities. 

The  Athenians  had  designed  some  time  be- 
fore to  send  another  army  into  Sicily;  but  the 
envy  which  the  first  success  of  Nicias  had  ex- 
cited, had  made  them  put  it  off  upon  several 
pretences.  Now,  however,  they  hastened  the 
succours.  They  likewise  came  to  a  resolution, 
that  Demosthenes  should  go  in  the  spring  with 
a  respectable  fleet;  and  that  Eurj'medon,*  with- 
out waiting  till  winter  was  over,  should  carry 
money  to  pay  the  troops,  and  acquaint  Nicias 
that  the  people  had  pitched  upon  Euthydemus 
and  Mcnander,  officers  who  then  served  under 
him,  to  assist  him  in  his  charge. 

Meantime,  Nicias  was  suddenly  attacked 
both  by  sea  and  land.  At  first,  part  of  his 
fleet  was  worsted;  but  in  the  end  he  proved 
victorious  and  sunk  many  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
He  could  not,  however,  succour  his  troops  by 
land,  as  the  exigence  of  the  case  required. 
Gylippus  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  fort 
of  Plemmyrium,  and  took  it;  by  which  means 
he  became  master  of  the  naval  stores  of  the 
Athenians,  and  a  great  quantity  of  treasure, 
which  had  been  lodged  there.  Most  of  the 
garrison  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
But,  what  was  still  a  greater  blow  to  Nicias, 
by  the  loss  of  this  place,  he  lost  the  conve- 
nience of  his  convoys.  For,  while  he  had 
Plemmyrium,  the  communication  was  safe  and 
easy;  but  when  that  was  taken,  his  supplies 
could  not  reach  him  without  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, because  his  transports  could  not  pass 
without  fighting  the  enemy's  ships,  which  lay 
at  anchor  under  the  fort. 

Besides,  the  Syracusans  thought  their  fleet 
was  beaten,  not  by  any  superior  strength  they 
had  to  combat,  but  by  their  going  in  a  disor- 
derly manner  upon  the  pursuit.  They  therefore 
fitted  out  a  most  respectable  fleet,  in  order  for 
anotheraction.  Nicias,  however,  did  not  choose 
at  present,  to  try  the  issue  of  another  naval 
fight,  but  declared  it  verj-  absurd,  when  a  large 
reinforcement  of  ships  and  fresh  troops  were 
hastening  to  him  under  the  conduct  of  Demos- 
thenes, to  hazard  a  battle  with  a  force  so  much 
mferior  and  so  ill  provided. 

On  the  other  hand,  Menander  and  Euthyde- 
mus, who  were  appointed  to  a  temporary  share 
in  the  command,  were  led  by  their  ambition 
and  jealousy  of  Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  to 
•trike  some  extraordinary  stroke,  in  order  to 
be  beforehand  with  the  one,  and  to  outdo  the 
most  shining  actions  of  the  other.  Their  pre- 
tence w  as  the  glory  of  Athens,  which  they  said 

*  £ur)-medoa  went  with  ten  galleyt. 


would  be  utterly  lost,  if  they  shewed  any  fear 
of  the  Syracusan  fleet.  Thus  they  overruled 
Nicias  and  gave  battle.  But  they  were  soon 
defeated  by  a  stratagem  of  Ariston,  the  Corin- 
thian,  who  was  a  most  excellent  seaman.* 
Their  left  wing,  as  Thucydides  relates,  was 
entirely  routed,  and  they  lost  great  numbers  of 
their  men.  This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  He  reflected  upon  the 
checks  he  had  met  with  while  he  had  the  sole 
command,  and  that  he  had  now  miscarried  agaui 
through  the  obstinacy  of  his  colleagues. 

While  he  was  indulging  these  reflections, 
Demosthenes  appeared  before  the  fort  with  a 
very  gallant  and  formidable  fleet.  He  had  ser- 
enty-three  galleys,!  on  board  of  which  were 
five  thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  arch- 
ers, spearmen,  and  slingers,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand.  Their  armour  glittered,  the 
streamers  waved,  and  the  prows  of  the  ships 
were  adorned  with  a  variety  of  rich  paintings. 
He  advanced  with  loud  cheers  and  martial 
music,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  in  a  the- 
atrical manner  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

The  Syracusans  were  ready  to  fall  into  des- 
pair again.  They  saw  no  end  or  truce  to  their 
miseries;  their  labours  and  conflicts  were  all 
to  begin  anew,  and  they  had  been  prodigal  of 
their  blood  to  no  purpose.  Nicias,  however, 
had  not  long  to  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  such  an 
army.  At  the  first  interview,  Demosthenes 
wanted  him  to  attack  the  enemy,  that  they 
might  take  Syracuse  by  an  immediate  and  de- 
cisive stroke,  and  return  again  with  glory  tc 
Athens.  Nicias,  astonished  at  his  heat  and  pre- 
cipitation, desired  him  to  adopt  no  rash  or  des- 
perate measures.  He  assured  him,  delay  would 
make  against  the  enemy,  since  they  were 
already  in  want  of  money,  and  their  allies 
would  soon  quit  both  them  and  their  cause. 
Consequently  when  they  began  to  feel  the  hard 
hand  of  necessity,  they  would  apply  to  him 
again,  and  surrender  upon  terms,  as  tiiey  were 
going  to  do  before.  In  fact,  Nicias  had  a  pri- 
vate understanding  with  several  persons  in  Sy- 
racuse, who  advised  him  to  wait  with  patience, 
because  the  inhabitants  were  tired  out  with  the 
war,  and  weary  of  Gylippus:  and  when  theit 
necessities  should  become  a  little  more  press- 
ing, they  would  give  up  the  dispute. 

As  Nicias  mentioned  these  things  in  an  enig- 
matical manner,  and  did  not  choose  to  speak 
out,  it  gave  occasion  to  the  other  generals,  to 
accuse  him  of  timidity.  "He  is  coming  upon 
us,"  said  they,  "  with  his  old  delays,  dilatory, 
slow,  over  cautious  counsels,  by  which  the 
vigour  and  ardour  of  his  troops  were  lost. 
When  he  should  have  led  them  on  immedi- 
ately, he  waited  till  their  spirit  was  gone,  and 
the  enemy  began  to  look  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt." The  other  officers,  therefore,  listen- 
ed to  Demosthenes,  and  Nicias  at  last  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  point. 

•  Ariston  adTis«d  the  captains  of  the  galleyi  to  hirt 
refreshments  ready  for  their  men  on  the  shore,  wbik 
the  Athenians  imagined  they  went  into  the  town  for 
them.  The  Athenians,  thus  deceived,  landed  and  wei< 
to  dinner  likewis*.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Syracusans, 
having  made  an  expeditious  meal,  rc-embarked,  and 
attacked  the  Athenian  ships  when  there  -uas  scarce  any 
body  to  defend  them. 

t  Diodonu  Siculua  make*  them  thre*  hundred  ans 
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Upon  this,  Demosthenes  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  land  forces,  and  attacked  Epipolae 
in  the  night.  As  he  came  upon  the  guards  by 
surprise,  he  killed  many  of  them,  and  routed 
those  who  stood  upon  their  defence.  Not 
content  with  this  advantage,  he  proceeded  till 
he  came  to  the  quarter  where  the  Boeotians 
were  posted.  Those  closed  their  ranks,  and 
first  charged  the  Athenians,  advancing  with  lev- 
elled pikes,  and  with  all  the  alarm  of  voices; 
by  which  means  they  repulsed  them,  and  killed 
a  considerable  number.  Terror  and  confu- 
sion spread  through  the  rest  of  the  army.  They 
who  still  kept  their  ground,  and  were  victo- 
rious, were  encountered  by  those  that  fled;  and 
they  who  were  marching  down  from  Epipolae 
to  support  the  foremost  bands,  were  put  in 
disorder  by  the  fugitives;  for  they  fell  foul 
of  one  another,  and  took  their  friends  for  ene- 
mies. The  confusion,  indeed  was  inexpressi- 
ble, occasioned  by  their  fears,  the  uncertainty 
of  their  movements,  and  the  impossibility  of 
discerning  objects  as  they  could  have  wished, 
in  a  night  which  was  neither  quite  dark  nor 
sufficiently  clear  :  the  moon  being  near  her 
setting,  and  the  little  light  she  gave  rendered 
useless  by  the  shade  of  so  many  bodies  and 
weapons  moving  to  and  fro.  Hence  the  appre- 
hensions of  meeting  with  an  enemy  made  the 
Athenians  suspect  their  friends,  and  threw 
them  into  the  utmost  perplexity  and  distress. 
They  happened,  too,  to  have  the  moon  upon 
their  backs,  which  casting  their  shadows  be- 
fore them,  both  hid  the  number  of  their  men 
and  the  glittering  of  their  arms;  whereas  the 
reflection  from  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  made 
them  appear  more  numerous,  and  better  armed 
than  they  really  were.  At  last,  they  turned 
their  backs,  and  were  entirely  routed.  The 
enemy  pressed  hard  upon  them  on  all  sides, 
and  killed  great  numbers.  Many  others  met 
Jheir  death  in  the  weapons  of  their  friends. 
Not  a  few  fell  headlong  from  the  rocks  or 
walls.  The  rest  were  dispersed  about  the  fields, 
where  they  were  picked  up  the  next  morning 
by  the  cavalry,  and  put  to  the  sword.  The 
Athenians  lost  two  thousand  men  in  this  ac- 
tion; and  very  few  returned  with  their  arms  to 
the  head  quarters. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Nicias,  though 
it  was  what  he  expected;  and  he  inveighed 
against  the  rash  proceedings  of  Demosthenes. 
That  general  defended  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  but  at  the  same  time,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  they  should  embark  and  return 
home  as  fast  as  possible.  "We  cannot  hope," 
B?.id  he,  "either  for  another  army,  or  to  con- 
quer with  the  forces  we  have.  Nay,  supposing 
we  had  the  advantage,  we  ought  to  relinquish 
a  situation,  which  is  well  known  at  all  times 
to  be  unhealthy  for  the  troops,  and  which  now 
we  find  still  more  fatal  from  the  season  of  the 
year."  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn: numbers  were  sick,  and  the  whole  army 
was  dispirited. 

Nevertheless,  Nicias  could  not  bear  to  hear 
of  returning  home;  not  that  he  was  afraid  of 
any  opposition  from  the  Syracusans,  but  he 
dreaded  the  Athenian  tribunals  and  unfair  im- 
peachments there.  He  therefore  replied  "That 
Ihore  was  uo  great  and  visible  danger  at  pres- 
ent, aad   if  there  were,  he  would  rather  die 


I  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  those  of  hig 
'  fellow-citizens."  In  this  respect  he  greatly 
I  differed  from  Leo,  of  Byzantium,  who  after- 
wards said  to  his  countrymen,  "  I  had  rather 
die  with  you  than  for  you."  Nicias  added, 
"That  if  it  should  appear  necessary  to  encamp 
in  another  place,  they  might  consider  of  it  aX 
their  leisure." 

Demosthenes  urged  the  matter  no  farther, 
because  his  former  counsels  had  proved  unfor- 
tunate. And  he  was  more  willing  to  submit, 
because  he  saw  others  persuaded  that  it  was 
the  dependance  Nicias  had  on  his  correspond- 
ence in  the  town  which  made  him  so  strongly 
oppose  their  return  to  Athens.  But  as  fresh 
forces  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Syracu- 
sans, and  the  sickness  prevailed  more  and 
more  in  the  Athenian  camp,  Nicias  himself 
altered  his  opinion,  and  ordered  the  troops  to 
be  ready  to  embark. 

Every  thing  accordingly  was  prepared  for 
embarkation,  and  the  enemy  paid  no  attention 
to  these  movements,  because  they  did  not  ex- 
pect them.  But  in  the  night  there  happened  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  at  which  Nicias  and  all 
the  rest  were  struck  with  a  great  panic;  either 
through  ignorance  or  superstition.  As  for  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happens  at  the  con- 
junction, even  the  common  people  had  some 
idea  of  its  being  caused  by  the  interposition  of 
the  moon;  but  they  could  not  easily  form  a 
conception,  by  the  interposition  of  what  body 
the  moon  when  at  the  full,  should  suddenly 
lose  her  light,  and  assume  such  a  variety  of 
colours.  They  looked  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a 
strange  and  preternatural  phenomenon,  a  sign 
by  which  the  gods  announced  some  great  ca- 
lamity. 

Anaxagoras,  was  the  first,  who,  with  any 
clearness  and  certainty  shewed  in  what  manner 
the  moon  was  illuminated  and  overshadowed. 
But  he  was  an  author  of  no  antiquity,*  nor 
was  his  treatise  much  known,  it  was  confined 
to  a  few  hands,  and  communicated  with  cau- 
tion and  under  the  seal  of  secresy.  For  the 
people  had  an  aversion  to  natural  philosophers 
and  those  who  were  then  called  J\Ieteoi'oleschse 
(_i)Viuirers  into  the  nature  of  meteors)  suppos 
ing  that  they  injured  the  divine  power  and  prov 
idence,  by  ascribing  things  to  insensate  causes 
unintelligent  powers,  and  inevitable  necessity 
Protagoras  was  forced  to  fly  on  account  of 
such  a  system;  and  Anaxagoras  was  thrown 
into  prison,  from  whence  Pericles  with  great 
difficulty  got  him  delivered.  Even  Socrates,! 
who  meddled  not  with  physics,  lost  his  life  for 
philosophy.  At  last,  the  glory  of  Plato  en- 
lightened the  world,  and  his  doctrine  was  gene 
rally  received,  both  on  account  of  his  life,  and 
his  subjecting  the  necessity  of  natural  causes 
to  a  more  powerful  and  divine  principle.  Thus 
he  removed  all  suspicion  of  impiety  from  such 
researches,  and   brought  the  study  of  mathe- 

*  He  Vfas  contemporary  with  Pericles,  and  with 
Nicias  too  ;  for  he  died  the  first  year  of  the  eighty- 
eighth  Olympiad,  and  Nicias  was  killed  the  fourth 
year  of  the  ninety-first. 

t  Socrates  tells  us,  in  his  apology,  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  a  criminal  curiosity,  in  prving  into  th« 
heavens  and  into  the  abvsses  of  the  earth.  However, 
he  could  not  be  said  to  lose  his  life  for  his  philosophy, 
so  much  as  for  his  theology. 
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matics  into  fashion.  Hence  it  was  that  his 
friend  Dion,  though  the  moon  was  echpsed  at 
the  time  of  his  going  from  Zacynthus  against 
Dionysius,  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  but 
pursued  iiis  voyage,  and  expelled  the  tyrant. 

It  was  a  great  unhappiness  to  Nicias,  tliat  he 
had  not  wiih  him  then  an  able  diviner.  Stil- 
bides,  whom  he  employed  on  such  occasions, 
and  who  used  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  su- 
perstition, died  a  little  before.  Supposing  the 
eclipse  a  prodigy,  it  could  not,  as  Pliilociiorus 
observes,  be  inauspicious  to  those  who  wanted 
to  fly,  but  on  the  contrary,  very  favourable;  for 
whatever  is  transacted  with  fear,  seeks  the 
shades  of  darkness;  light  is  the  worst  enemy. 
Besides,  on  other  occasions,  as  .-Vuticlides*  re- 
liarks,  in  his  Commentaries,  there  were  only 
three  days  that  people  refrained  from  business 
after  an  eclipse  of  either  sun  or  moon ;  whereas 
Nicias  wanted  to  slay  another  entire  revolution 
of  the  moon,  as  if  he  could  not  see  her  as  bright 
as  evei,  vhe  moment  she  passed  the  shadow 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth. 

He  quitted,  however,  almost  every  other 
care,  and  sat  still  observing  his  sacrifices,  till 
the  enemy  came  upon  him,  and  invested  his 
walls  and  intrenchments  with  their  land  forces, 
ati  well  as  circled  the  harbour  with  their  fleet. 
Not  only  tlic  men  from  the  ships,  but  the  very 
boys  from  fistiing-boats  and  small  barks,  chal- 
lenged the  Athenians  to  come  out,  and  offered 
them  every  kind  of  insult.  One  of  these  boys, 
named  Heraclides,  who  was  of  one  of  the  best 
families  in  Syracuse,  advancing  too  far,  was 
pursued  by  an  Athenian  vessel,  and  very  near 
being  taken.  His  uncle  PoUichus,  seeing  his 
danger,  made  up  with  ten  galleys  which  were 
under  his  command;  and  others,  in  fear  for 
Pollichus,  advanced  to  support  him.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Syracusans  were 
victorious,  and  Eurymedon  and  numbers  more 
■were  killed. 

The  Athenians  not  brooking  any  farther  de- 
lay, with  great  indignation,  called  upon  their 
generals  to  load  them  off  by  land.  For  the 
Syracusans,  immediately  after  the  victory, 
blocked  up  the  harbour.  Nicias,  however, 
•would  not  agree  to  it;  thinking  it  a  cruel  thing 
to  abandon  so  many  ships  of  burden  and  near 
two  hundred  galleys.  He  therefore  embarked 
his  best  infantry,  and  a  select  number  of  arch- 
ers and  spearmen,  and  manned  with  them  a 
hundred  and  ten  galleys,  as  far  as  his  rowers 
would  supply  him.  The  rest  of  his  troops  he 
drew  up  on  the  shore;  abandoning  his  great 
camp  and  his  walls  which  reached  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules.  The  Syracusans  had  not  for 
a  long  time  offered  the  usual  sacrifices  to  that 
deity,  but  now  both  the  priests  and  generals 
went  to  observe  the  solemnity. 

Their  troops  were  embarked;  and  the  in- 
■nectors  of  the  entrails  promised  the  Syracu- 
sans a  glorious  victory,  providea  they  did  not 
begin  the  attack,  but  only  repelled  force  with 
force.  For  Hercules,  they  said,  was  victorious 
only  in  standing  upon  the  defensive,  and  wait- 
ing to  be  attacked.  Thus  instructed,  the  Syra- 
cusans set  out. 

*  This  should  probably  be  read  Aniic'.idcs:  for  he 
teems  to  be  the  same  person  whom  Plutarch  has  men- 
tioned ID  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  in  hii  Isit  Kud 
Osiru. 


Then  the  great  sea-figlit  began;  remarkable 
not  only  for  the  vigour  that  was  exerted  but 
for  its  causing  as  great  a  variety  of  passion  and 
agitation  in  the  spectators  as  in  the  combatants 
themselves.  For  those  who  looked  on  from 
the  shore  could  discern  every  diflVrent  and 
unexpected  turn  it  took.  The  Athenians  suf- 
fered not  more  harm  from  the  enemy  than  they 
did  from  their  own  order  of  battle  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  armament.  Their  ships  were  all 
crowded  together,  and  were  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy besides,  while  those  of  the  enemy  were 
so  light  and  nimble,  that  they  could  easily 
change  their  situation,  and  attack  the  Athenians 
on  ali  sides.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Syracusans 
were  provided  with  a  vast  quantity  of  stones 
which  seldom  failed  of  their  effect  wherever 
discharged:  and  the  Athenians  had  nothing  to 
oppose  to  them  but  darts  and  arrows,  the  flight 
of  which  was  so  diverted  by  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  that  few  of  them  could  reach  their  mark. 
The  enemy  was  put  upon  this  expedient  by 
Ariston  the  Corinthian,  who,  atler  he  had  given 
great  proofs  of  his  courage  and  ability,  fell  the 
mom.e.':t  that  victory  was  declaring  for  the  Sy- 
racusans. 

After  this  dreadful  defeat  and  loss,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escaping  by  sea.  At  the  same 
time  the  Athenians  saw  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  save  themselves  by  land.  In  this  des- 
pair they  neither  opposed  the  enemy  who  were 
seizing  their  vessels  close  to  the  shore,  nor 
demanded  their  dead.  They  thought  it  not  so 
deplorable  a  circumstance  to  leave  the  dead 
without  burial,  as  to  abandon  the  sick  and 
wounded.  And  though  they  had  great  miseries 
before  their  eyes,  they  looked  upon  their  own 
case  as  still  more  unhappy,  since  they  had  many 
calamities  to  undergo,  and  were  to  meet  the 
same  fate  at  last. 

They  did,  however,  design  to  begin  their 
march  in  the  night.  Gylippus  saw  the  Syra- 
cusans employed  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
in  entertaining  their  friends  on  account  of  the 
victory,  and  the  feast  of  Hercules;  and  he 
knew  that  neither  entreaty  nor  force  would 
prevail  with  them  to  leave  the  joys  of  festivity, 
and  oppose  the  enemy's  flight.  But*  Hermo- 
crates  found  out  a  method  to  impose  upon 
Nicias.  He  sent  persons  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  who  were  to  pretend  thai  they  came 
from  the  old  correspondents  of  that  general 
within  the  town;  and  that  their  business  was 
to  desire  him  not  to  march  in  the  night,  because 
the  Syracusans  had  laid  several  ambushes  for 
him,  and  seized  all  the  passes.  The  stratagem 
had  its  effect.  Nicias  sat  still,  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  heart,  fearing  he  should  really  fall  into 
the  enemy's  snares.  In  the  morning  the  enemy 
got  out  before  him.  Then  indeed  they  did 
seize  all  the  difficult  passes;  they  threw  up 
wo/ks  against  the  fords,  broke  down  the 
bridges,  and  planted  their  cavalry  wherever  the 
ground  was  open  and  even ;  so  that  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  move  one  step  without  fighting. 

These  poor  men  lay  close  all  .hat  day  and 
the  night  following,  and  then  began  their  march 

*  Hermocratcs  was  sensible  of  what  importance  it 
was  to  prevent  Nicias  from  retiring  by  land.  With 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  which  he  had  stil 
left,  he  mit^bt  hare  Ibrtifitd  himself  in  iome  part  of 
Sicily,  and  renewed  the  war 
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with  tears  and  loud  lamentations;  as  if  they 
had  been  going  to  quit  their  native  country,  not 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  were,  indeed,  in  great 
want  of  provisions,  and  it  was  a  miserable  cir- 
cumstance to  leave  their  sick  and  wounded 
<riends  and  comrades  behind  them;  yet  they 
coked  upon  their  present  misfortunes  as  small 
in  comparison  of  those  they  had  to  expect. 

But  among  the  various  spectacles  of  misery, 
there  was  not  one  more  pitiable  than  Nicias 
himself:  oppressed  as  he  was  with  sickness, 
and  unworthily  reduced  to  hard  diet  and  a 
scanty  provision,  when  his  infirmities  required 
a  liberal  supply.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  ill  health, 
he  acted  and  endured  many  things  wliich  the 
most  robust  underwent  not  without  difficulty. 
All  this  while  his  troops  could  not  but  observe, 
it  was  not  for  his  own  sake,  or  any  attachment 
to  life,  he  submitted  to  such  labours,  but  that 
he  seemed  still  to  cherish  hope  on  their  ac- 
count. When  sorrow  and  fear  brought  others 
to  tears  and  complaints,  if  Nicias  ever  dropped 
a  tear  among  the  rest,  it  was  plain  he  did  it 
from  a  reflection  on  the  miserable  and  dis- 
graceful issue  of  the  war,  which  he  hoped  to 
have  finished  with  great  honour  and  success. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  sight  of  his  present  misery 
that  moved  them,  but  when  they  recollected 
the  speeches  and  warnings  by  which  he  en- 
ileavoured  to  dissuade  the  people  from  the  ex- 
pedition, they  could  not  but  think  his  lot  much 
more  unhappy  than  he  deserved.  Ail  their 
hopes,  too,  of  assistance  from  Heaven  aban- 
doned them,  when  they  observed  that  so  reli- 
gious a  man  as  Nicias,  one  who  had  thought 
no  expense  too  great  in  the  service  of  the  gods, 
had  no  better  fortune  than  the  meanest  and 
most  profligate  person  in  the  army. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  he 
atill  endeavoured,  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  by 
iis  looks,  and  every  expression  of  kindness  to 
tile  soldiers,  to  shew  himself  superior  to  his 
nisfortunes.  Nay,  through  a  march  of  eight 
lays,  though  attacked  and  harassed  all  the  way 
by  the  enemy,  he  preserved  his  own  division 
tf  the  army  tolerably  entire;  till  Demosthenes 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  troops  he  had  the 
conduct  of  were  surrounded,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, at  a  small  place  called  Polyzelium. 
Demosthenes  then  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed 
himself,  but  as  the  enemy  came  immediately 
upon  him  and  seized  him,  he  had  not  time  to 
give  himself  the  finishing  stroke. 

Some  Syracusans  rode  up  to  Nicias  with 
this  news,  and  he  sent  a  few  of  his  own  cavalry 
to  know  the  certainty.  Finding,  from  their 
account,  that  Demosthenes  and  his  party  were 
really  prisoners,  he  begged  to  treat  with  Gy- 
lippus,  and  offered  hostages  for  paying  the  Sy- 
racusans the  whole  charge  of  the  war,  on  con- 
dition they  would  suffer  the  Athenians  to  quit 
Sicily.  The  Syracusans  rejected  the  proposals 
■with  every  mark  of  insolence  and  outrage,  and 
fell  again  upon  a  wretched  man,  who  was  in 
want  of  all  manner  of  necessaries.* 

He  defended  himself,  however,  all  that  night, 
and  continued  Ins  march  the  next  day  to  the 
river  Asiuarus.    The  enemy  galled  his  troops 

*  But  were  these  brave  people  to  blame  ?  Was  it  not 
natural  for  tlicni  to  use  evtry  means  in  llieir  power  to 
barass  and  weaken  an  enerny,  who  had  ambitiously 
•oonidercd  tb<-.ir  ccuutr}  as  a  property' 


all  the  way,  and,  when  they  came  to  the  banka 
of  the  river,  pushed  them  in.  Nay,  some,  im- 
patient to  quench  their  burning  thirst,  volun- 
tarily plunged  into  the  stream.  Then  followed 
a  most  cruel  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter;  tho 
poor  wretches  being  massacred  as  they  were 
drinking.  At  last,  Nicias  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Gylippus,  and  said,  "  Gylippus,  you 
should  shew  some  compassion  amidst  your 
victory.  I  ask  nothing  for  myself  '\Vhat  ia 
life  to  a  man,  whose  misfortunes  are  even  pro- 
verbial.'' But,  with  respect  to  the  other  Athe- 
nians, methinks  you  should  remember  that  the 
chance  of  war  is  uncertain,  and  with  what  hu- 
manity and  moderation  they  treated  you,  when 
they  were  victorious." 

Gyli^us  was  somewhat  affected  both  at  the 
sight  of  Nicias,  and  at  his  speech.  He  knew 
the  good  offices  he  had  done  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians at  the  last  treaty  of  peace;  and  he  was 
sensible  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  his  hon- 
our, if  he  could  take  two  of  the  enemy's  gene- 
rals prisoners.  Therefore,  raising  Nicias  from 
the  ground,  he  bade  him  take  courage;  and 
gave  orders  that  the  other  Athenians  should 
have  quarter.  But  as  the  order  was  slowly 
communicated,  the  number  of  those  that  were 
saved  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  slain  j 
though  the  soldiers  spared  several  unknown  to 
their  officers. 

When  the  Syracusans  had  collected  all  the 
prisoners  they  could  find  into  one  body,  they 
dressed  some  of  the  tallest  and  straightest  trees 
that  grew  by  the  river,  as  trophies,  with  the 
arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  After 
which  they  marched  homeward,  with  garlanda 
on  their  heads,  and  with  their  horses  adorned 
in  the  most  splendid  manner;  having  first  shorn 
those  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  they  entered  the 
city,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  after  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  the  sharpest  dispute  that  ever  sub- 
sisted between  Grecians,  and  one  of  the  most 
complete  victories  the  sun  ever  beheld,  gained 
by  a  glorious  and  persevering  exertion  of  firm- 
ness and  valour. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse and  of  its  allies  was  then  held,  in  which 
Eurycles*  the  orator  proposed  a  decree,  "That, 
in  the  first  place,  the  day  they  took  Niciaa 
should  be  observed  as  a  festival,  with  the  title 
of  Jlsinaria,  from  the  river  where  that  great 
event  took  place,  and  that  it  should  be  entirely 
employed  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods."  This  was 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  month  Cameits, 
called  by  the  Athenians  jyietagitnion.\  "As 
to  the  prisoners,  he  proposed,  that  the  Atheniaa 
servants  and  all  the  allies  should  be  sold  for 
slaves;  that  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were 
freemen,  and  the  Sicilians  their  partisans, 
should  be  confined  to  the  quarries;  and  that 
the  generals  should  be  put  to  death."  As  the 
Syracusans  accepted  the  bill,  Hermocratee 
rose  up  and  said,  "It  was  a  more  glorious 
thing  to  make  a  good  use  of  a  victory  than  to 
gain  one."  But  his  motion  raised  a  great  fer- 
ment in  the  assembly.     Gylippus   expressing 

*  Diodorus  Sieulus  calls  him  Diocles. 

f  Though  it  is  not  easy,  as  we  have  observed  in  a  fo'" 
mer  note,  to  bring  the  Grecian  months  to  accord  with 
ours,  yet  we  agree  in  this  place  with  Dacier,  that  Se]»- 
tember  is  probably  meant,  or  part  of  it;  because  Plu- 
tarch had  said  above,  that  the  sickness  had  set  m  with 
autumn. 
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Ui  Jesirc  to  liavc  the  Athenian  generals,  that 
he  miixlit  carrv  them  prisoners  to  Lacetix-mon, 
the  Svracusans,  now  grown  insolent  with  their 
good  "fortune,  loaded  him  with  reproaches. 
Indeed,  they  could  not  well  bear  his  severity 
ind  Lacedemonian  risour  in  command,  while 
the  war  lasted.  Besides,  as  Timaius  observes, 
they  had  discovered  in  him  an  ivarice  and 
meanness,  which  was  a  disease  he  inherited 
from  his  father  Cleandrides,  who  was  banished 
for  taking  of  bribes.  The  son,  out  of  the  thou- 
sand talents  which  Lysander  sent  by  him  to 
Sparta,  purloined  thirty,  and  hid  them  under 
the  tiles  of  his  house.  Being  detected  in  it, 
he  fled  his  country  with  the  utmost  disgrace; 
as  we  have  related  more  at  large  in  the  liie  of 
Lyeander. 

TimKus  does  not  agree  with  Philistus  and 
Thucydides,  that  Demosthenes  and  Nicias 
were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Syracusans.  In- 
«tead  of  that,  he  tella  us,  that  Hermocraies 
•ent  one  of  his  people  to  acquaint  those  two 
|enerals  with  what  was  passing  in  the  as- 
•emblv,  and  the  messengers  being  admitted  by 
the  guards  before  the  court  was  dismissed,  the 
unhappy  men  despatched  themselves.  'J'heir 
twdics  were  thrown  without  the  gates,  and  lay 
there  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  those  v/ho 
wanted  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  I  am  infornied 
that  a  shield,  said  to  be  that  of  Nicias,  is 
shewn  to  this  day  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Sy- 
racuse; the  exterior  texture  of  which  is  gold 
■nd  purple,  and  executed  with  surprising  art. 

As  to  the  other  Athenians,  the  greatest  part 
perished  in  the  quarries  to  which  they  were 
confined,  by  diseases  and  bad  diet;  for  they 
were  allowed  only  a  pint  of  barley  a  day,  and 
half  a  pint  of  water.  Many  of  those  who  were 
concealed  by  the  soldiers,  or  escaped  by  pass- 
ing as  servants,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  stig- 
matized with  the  figure  of  a  horse  upon  their 
foreheads.  Several  of  these,  however,  sub- 
mitted to  their  fate  with  patience;  and  the 
modesty  and  decency  with  which  they  behaved 
were  such,  that  they  were  either  soon  releas- 
ed, or  treated  in  their  servitude  with  great  res- 
pect by  their  masters. 

Some  there  were  who  owed  their  preserva- 
tion to  Luripides.      Of  all  the  Grecians,  his 


I  was  the  muse  whom  the  Sicili-ins  were  most 
in  love  with.  From  every  stranger  that  landed 
I  in  their  island,  they  gleaned  every  small  speci- 
men or  portion  of  his  works,  and  communi- 
cated it  with  pleasure  to  each  other.  It  it 
said  that  on  this  occasion  a  number  of  \fhe> 
nians,  upon  their  return  home,  went  to  Euri- 
pides, and  thanked  him  in  the  most  respectful 
manner  for  their  obligations  to  his  pen;  some 
having  been  enfranchised  for  teaching  their 
m.isters  what  they  remembered  of  his  poems, 
and  others  having  got  refreshments  when  they 
were  wandering  about  after  the  battle,  for 
singing  a  few  of  his  verses.  Nor  is  this  to  bo 
wondered  at,  since  they  tell  us,  that  when  h 
ship  from  Caunus,  which  happened  to  be  pur- 
sued by  pirates,  was  going  to  take  shelter  in 
one  of  their  ports,  the  Sicilians  at  first  refused 
to  admit  her;  upon  asking  the  crew  whether 
they  knew  any  of  the  verses  of  Euripides,  and 
being  answered  in  the  atTirmative,  they  receiv- 
ed both  them  and  their  vessel. 

The  Athenians,  we  are  told,  did  not  give 
credit  to  the  first  news  of  this  niistortune;  the 
person  who  brought  it  not  appearing  to  deserve 
their  notice.  It  seems,  a  slranirer  who  landed 
in  the  Piraeus,  as  he  sat  to  be  shaved  in  a  bar- 
ber's shop,  spoke  of  it  as  an  event  already 
known  to  the  Athenians.  The  barber  no 
sooner  heard  it,  but,  before  the  stranger  could 
communicate  it  to  any  other  person,  he  ran 
into  the  city;  and  applying  to  the  magistrates, 
informed  them  of  the  news  in  open  court. 
Trouble  and  dismay  seized  all  that  heard  it. 
The  magistrates  immediately  summoned  an 
assembly,  and  introduced  the  informant.  There 
he  was  interrogated,  of  whom  he  had  the  in- 
telligence; and,  as  he  could  give  no  clear  and 
pertinent  answer,  he  was  considered  as  a 
forger  of  false  news  and  a  public  incendiary.* 
In  this  light  he  was  fastened  to  the  wheel, 
where  he  bore  the  torture  for  some  time,  till  at 
length  some  credible  persons  arrived,  who 
gave  a  distinct  account  of  the  whole  disaster. 
With  so  much  dilficulty  did  the  misfortunes  of 
Nicias  find  credit  among  the  Athenians,  though 
he  had  often  forewarned  them  that  thej  vfimid 
certainly  happen. 
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Marcus  Crassus,  whose  father  had  borne 
the  office  of  censor,  and  been  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  was  brought  up  in  a  small  house  with 
hie  two  brothers.  These  married  while  their 
parents  were  living,  and  they  all  ate  at  the  same 
table.  This,  we  may  suppose,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  render  him  sober  and  moderate  in 
his  diet.  Upon  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers, 
he  took  the  widow  and  children  into  his  house. 
With  respect  to  women,  there  was  not  a  man 
in  Rome  more  regular  in  his  conduct;  though, 
when  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  he  was 
suspected  of  a  criminal  commerce  with  one  of 
the  vestal  virgins  named  Licinia.  Licinia  was 
uupeached  by  one  Plotinus,  but  acouitted  up- 


on trial.  It  seems  the  vestal  had  a  beautfhil 
country-house,  which  Crassus  wanting  to  have 
at  an  under-price,  paid  his  court  to  the  lady 
with  great  assiduity,  and  thence  fell  under  that 
suspicion.  His  judges,  knowing  that  avarice 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all,  acquitted  him  of  the 
charge  of  corrupting  the  vestal:  and  he  never 
let  her  rest  till  she  had  sold  him  her  house. 

The  Romans  say,  Crassus  had  only  that  ons 
vice  of  avarice,  which  cast  a  shade  upon  bia 

*  Casaubon  would  infer  from  hence,  that  the  Athe 
nians  had  a  law  for  punishirjg  the  forgtrs  of  false  iiewi. 
But  this  person  was  punished,  not  so  much  as  a  forger 
of  false  news,  as  a  public  incendiary,  who,  by  excitior 
groundless  terrors  iu  the  people,  aided  and  abettM 
their  eneuuet. 
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many  virtues.  He  appeared,  indeed,  to  have 
but  one  bad  quality,  because  it  was  so  much 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  that 
it  quite  obscured  them.  His  love  of  money  is 
very  evident  from  the  size  of  his  estaie.  and 
his  manner  of  raising  it.  At  first  it  dm  not 
exceed  three  hundred  talents.  But,  during 
his  public  employments,  after  he  had  conse- 
crated the  tenth  of  his  substance  to  Hercules, 
given  an  entertainment  to  the  people,  and  a 
supply  of  bread  corn  to  each  citizen  for  three 
months,  he  found,  upon  an  exact  computation, 
that  he  was  master  of  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  talents.  The  greatest  part  of  this  for- 
tune, if  we  may  declare  the  truth,  to  his  ex- 
treme disgrace,  was  gleaned  from  war  and 
from  fires;  ibr  he  made  a  traffic  of  the  public 
calamities.  When  Sylla  had  taken  Rome,  and 
sold  the  estates  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to 
death,  which  he  both  reputed  and  called  the 
spoils  of  his  enemies,  he  was  desirous  to  in- 
volve all  persons  of  consequence  in  his  crime, 
and  he  found  in  Crassus  a  man  who  refused 
no  kind  of  gift  or  purchase. 

Crassus  observed,  also,  how  liable  the  city 
was  to  fires,  and  how  frequently  houses  fell 
down;  which  misfortunes  were  owmg  to  the 
weight  of  the  buildings,  and,  their  standing  so 
close  together.*  In  consequence  of  this,  he 
provided  himself  with  slaves  who  were  carpen- 
ters and  masons,  and  went  on  collecting  them 
till  he  had  upwards  of  five  hundred.  Then  he 
made  it  his  business  to  buy  houses  that  were 
on  fire,  and  others  that  joined  upon  them;  and 
he  commonly  had  them  at  a  low  price,  by 
reason  of  the  fears  and  distress  the  owners 
were  in  about  the  event.  Hence,  in  time,  he 
became  master  of  a  great  part  of  Rome.  But 
though  he  had  so  many  workmen,  he  built  no 
more  for  himself  than  one  house  in  which  he 
lived.  For  he  used  to  say,  "That  those  who 
love  building  will  soon  ruin  themselves,  and 
need  no  other  enemies." 

Though  he  had  several  silver  mines,  and 
lands  of  great  value,  as  well  as  labourers  who 
turned  them  to  the  best  advantage,  yet  it  may 
be  truly  asserted,  that  the  revenue  he  drew 
from  these  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  that 
produced  by  his  slaves.  Such  a  number  had 
he  of  them,  and  all  useful  in  life,  readers, 
amanuenses,  book-keepers,  stewards,  and 
cooks.  He  used  to  attend  to  their  education, 
and  often  gave  them  lessons  himself;  esteeming 
it  a  principal  part  of  the  business  of  a  master 
to  inspect  and  take  care  of  his  servants,  whom 
he  considered  the  livmg  instruments  of  econo- 
my. In  this  he  was  certainly  right,  if  he 
thought,  as  he  often  said,  that  other  matters 
should  be  managed  by  servants,  but  the  ser- 
vants by  the  master.  Indeed,  economists,  so 
far  as  they  regard  only  inanimate  things,  serve 
only  the  low  purposes  of  gain:  but  where  they 
regard  human  beings,  they  rise  higher,  and 
form  a  considerable  branch  of  politics.  He 
was  wrong,  however,  in  saying,  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  esteemed  rich,  who  could  not  with 
his  own  revenue  maintam  an  army.  For  as 
Archidamus  observes,  it  never  can  be  calcu- 


'  The  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
ki  usei  chiefly  of  wood,  after  the  Gauls  had  burned  the 
nt/. 


lated  what  such  a  monster  as  war  will  devotir. 
Nor  consequently  can  it  be  determined  what 
fortune  is  sufficient  for  its  demands,  '^'ery  dif- 
ferent in  this  respect  were  the  sentiments  of 
Crassus  from  those  of  Marius.  When  the 
latter  had  made  a  distribution  of  lands  among 
his  soldiers  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  acres  a  man, 
and  found  they  wanted  more,  he  said,  "I  hope 
no  Roman  will  ever  think  that  portion  of  land 
too  httle  which  is  sufficient  to  maintain   him." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Crassus  b& 
haved  in  a  generous  manner  to  strangers;  hia 
house  was  always  open  to  them.  'I'o  which  we 
may  add,  that  he  used  to  lend  money  to  his 
friends  without  interest.  Nevertheless  his  rig- 
our in  demanding  his  money  the  very  day  it  wa« 
due,  often  made  his  appearing  favour  a  greater 
inconvenience  than  the  paying  of  interest  would 
have  been.  As  to  his  invitations,  they  were 
most  of  them  to  the  commonalty;  and  though 
there  was  a  simplicity  in  the  provision,  yet  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  neatness  and  un 
ceremonious  weicome,  which  made  it  more 
agreeable  than  more  expensive  tables. 

As  to  his  studies,  he  cultivated  oratory,  most 
particularly  that  of  the  bar,  which  had  its  su 
perior  utility.  And  though  he  might  not  be 
reckoned  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  first- 
rate  speakers,  yet  by  his  care  and  application, 
he  exceeded  those  whom  nature  had  favoured 
more.  For  there  was  not  a  cause,  however 
unimportant,  to  which  he  did  not  come  pre- 
pared. Besides,  when  Pompey,  Cajsar,  and 
Cicero,  refused  to  speak,  he  often  rose  and 
finished  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  defend- 
ant. This  attention  of  his  to  assist  any  unfor- 
tunate citizen,  was  a  very  popular  thing;  and 
his  obliging  manner  in  his  common  address 
had  an  equal  charm.  There  was  not  a  Ro- 
man, however  mean  and  insignificant,  whom 
he  did  not  salute,  or  whose  salutation  he  did 
not  return  by  name. 

His  knowledge  of  history  is  also  said  to  have 
been  extensive,  and  he  was  not  without  a  taste 
of  Aristotle's  philosophy.  In  the  latter  branch 
he  was  assisted  by  a  philosopher  named  Alex- 
ander;* a  man  who  gave  the  most  glorious 
proofs  of  his  disinterested  and  mild  disposition, 
during  his  acquaintance  with  Crassus.  For  it 
is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  his  poverty  was 
greater  when  he  entered,  or  when  he  left  his 
house.  He  was  the  only  friend  that  Crassus 
would  take  with  him  into  the  country;  on 
which  occasions  he  would  lend  him  a  cloak 
for  the  journey,  but  demand  it  again  when  he 
returned  to  Rome.  The  patience  of  that  man 
is  truly  admirable,  particularly  if  we  consider 
that  the  philosophy  he  professed  did  not  look 
upon  poverty  as  a  thing  indifferent.t  But  this 
was  a  later  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Crassus. 

When  the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Marius  pre- 
vailed, it  soon  appeared  that  they  were  not 
returning  for  any  benefit  to  their  country, 
but  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  nobility. 
Part  of  them   they   had  already  caught  and 

*  Xylander  eoiijectures  this  might  be  Alexander  lh« 
Milesian,  who  is  called  Poljhistor  and  Cornelius  ;  and 
who  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  the  times  of  Sylla. 

■f  Aristotle's,  as  well  as  Plato's  philosophy,  reckoned 
riches  among  real  blessings,  and  looked  upon  them  us 
conducive  to  virtue. 
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Eut  to  death;  among  whom  vere the  father  and 
rotlier  of  Crassus.  Crassua  himself,  who  was 
then  a  ^cry  young  man,  escaped  the  present 
dangci  But,  as  he  saw  the  tyrants  had  tlicir 
hunters  beating  about  for  him  on  all  sides,  he 
took  three  friends  and  ten  servants  with  hiui, 
and  fled  with  surprising  expediiion  into  Spain; 
where  he  had  attended  his  lather  during  his 
prxtorship,  and  gained  himself  friends.  There, 
too,  he  found  the  minds  of  men  full  of  terror, 
and  all  trembling  at  the  cruelly  of  Marius,  as 
if  he  had  been  actually  present;  therefore,  he 
did  not  venture  to  apply  to  any  of  his  friends 
in  public:  Instead  of  that,  he  went  into  a  farm 
which  Vibius  Pacianus  had  contiguous  to  the 
sea  and  hid  himself  in  a  sjjacious  cave  there. 
From  thence  he  sent  one  of  his  servants  to 
Bpunn  Vibius;  for  his  provisions  already  began 
to  fail.  Vibius,  deliglited  to  hear  that  he  had 
escaped,  inquired  the  number  of  people  he  had 
with  him,  and  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  did 
not  wait  on  him  in  person,  but  sent  immediate- 
ly for  the  steward  of  that  farm,  and  ordered 
him  to  dress  a  supper  every  day,  carry  it  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  and  then  retire  in  silence.  He 
charged  him  not  to  be  curious  in  examining 
into  the  affair,  under  pain  of  death;  and  prom- 
ised him  his  freedom,  if  he  proved  fait.hful  in 
his  commission. 

The  cave  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  surrounding  rocks  which  form  it,  admit 
only  a  slight  and  agreeable  breath  of  air.  A 
little  beyond  the  entrance,  it  is  astonishingly 
loft),  aud  the  compass  of  it  is  so  great,  that  it 
has  several  large  caverns,  like  a  suit  of  rooms, 
one  within  another.  It  is  not  destitute  either 
of  water  or  light.  A  spring  of  excellent  water 
flows  from  the  rock;  and  there  are  small  natu- 
ral apertures,  where  the  rocks  approach  each 
other  at  top,  through  which  day-light  is  admit- 
ted. By  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the  rock, 
the  interior  air  too  is  pure  and  clear;  the  foggy 
and  moist  part  of  it  being  carried  away  with 
the  stream. 

Crassus,  in  this  asylum,  had  his  provisions 
brought  every  day  by  the  steward,  who  neither 
saw  nor  knew  him  or  his  people,  though  he 
was  seen  by  them,  because  they  knew  his 
time,  and  watched  for  his  coming.  And  he 
brought  not  only  what  was  sulhcient  for  use, 
but  delicacies,  too,  for  pleasure.  For  Vibius 
had  determined  to  treat  his  friend  with  all 
imaginable  kindness.  He  reflected  that  some 
regard  should  be  had  to  his  time  of  life,  and 
as  he  was  very  young,  that  he  should  have 
some  particular  indulgencies  on  that  account. 
To  supply  his  necessities  only,  he  thought, 
looked  more  like  constraint  than  friendship. 
Therefore,  one  day  he  took  with  him  two 
handsome  maid-servants,  and  walked  towards 
the  sea.  When  they  came  to  the  cave,  he 
■hewed  them  the  entrance,  and  bid  them  go 
boldly  in,  for  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Cras- 
sus, seeing  them,  was  afraid  his  retreat  was 
discovered,  and  began  to  examine  who  they 
were,  and  what  they  wanted.  They  answered 
as  they  were  instructed,  "That  they  were 
come  to  seek  their  master  who  lay  concealed 
there."  Upon  which,  he  perceived,  it  was 
only  a  piece  of  gallantry  in  Vibius,  who  studied 
to  divert  hirn.  He  received  the  damsels,  there- 
fore, and  kept  them  all  the  time  he  stayed 
Bb 


there;  and  they  served  to  carry  his  messages 
to  Vibius,  and  to  bring  answers  back.  Fencs- 
tella,  says,*  he  saw  one  of  them  when  she  was 
very  old,  and  often  heard  her  tell  the  story 
with  pleasure, 

Crassus  spent  eight  months  in  this  privacy, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  received  intelligence 
that  Cinna  was  dead.  Then  he  immediately 
made  his  appearance,  and  numbers  repaired  to 
him;  out  of  which  he  selected  a  corps  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  With  these  he 
visited  the  cities;  and  most  historians  agree  that 
he  pillaged  one  called  Malacca.  But  others 
tell  us,  he  absolutely  denied  it,  and  disclaimed 
the  thing  in  the  face  of  those  who  spread  the 
report.  After  this,  he  collected  vessels,  and 
passed  over  into  Africa,  to  join  Metellus  Pius, 
an  officer  of  great  reputation,  who  had  raised 
considerable  forces.  He  did  not,  however,  stay 
long  there.  Upon  some  ditTercnce  with  Me- 
tellus, he  applied  himself  to  Sylla,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  pleasure,  and  ranked  him 
among  his  principal  friends. 

When  Sylla  was  returned  to  Italy,  he  chose 
to  keep  the  young  men  he  had  about  him'  in  ex- 
ercise, and  sent  them  upon  various  commis- 
sions. Crassus  he  despatched  to  levy  troops 
among  the  Marsi ;  and,  as  his  passage  lay  through 
the  enemy's  country,  he  demanded  guards  of 
Sylla.  "I  give  thee  for  guards,"  said  he  in  an 
angry  tone,  "I  give  thee  for  guards,  thy  father, 
thy  brother,  thy  friends,  thy  relations,  who  have 
been  unjustly  and  abominably  sacriliced,  and 
whose  cause  I  am  going  to  revenge  upon  their 
murderers." 

Crassus,  roused  and  inflamed  with  these 
words,  passed  boldly  through  the  midst  of  the 
enemy;  raised  a  considerable  army,  and  shew- 
ed his  attachment,  as  well  as  exerted  his  cour- 
age, in  all  Sylla's  conflicts.  Hence,  we  ar« 
told,  came  his  first  competition  and  dispute 
with  Pompey  for  the  palm  of  honour.  Poui- 
pcy  was  the  younger  man,  and  had  this  great 
disadvantage  besides,  that  his  father  was  more 
hated  than  any  man  in  Rome.  Yet  liis  genius 
broke  forth  with  such  lustre  on  these  occa- 
sions, that  Sylla  treated  him  with  more  respect 
than  he  generally  shewed  much  older  men,  or 
even  those  of  his  own  rank.  For  he  used  to 
rise  up  at  his  approach,  and  uncover  his  head, 
and  salute  him  as  Imperator. 

Crassus  was  not  a  little  piqued  at  these 
things,  though  there  was  no  reasoai  for  his  pre- 
tensions. He  had  not  the  capacity  of  Poinpey; 
besides  his  innate  blemishes,  his  avarice  and 
meanness,  robbed  his  actions  ofall  their  grace 
and  dignity.  For  instance,  when  he  took  (he 
city  of  Tuder,  in  Unibria,  be  was  supposed 
to  have  appropriated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
plunder  to  liis  own  use,  and  it  was  represented 
in  that  light  to  Sylla.  It  is  true  in  the  bat- 
tle fought  near  Home,  which  was  the  greatest 
and  most  decisive  of  all,  Sylla  was  worsted, 
his  troops  repulsed,  and  a  number  of  them  kill- 
ed. Meantime,  Crassus,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing,  was  victorious,  and  having  pursued 
the  enemy  till  night,  sent  to  inform  Sylla  of 

'  FenestcllavrroteseTeral  books  of  annals.  He  mighj 
T»ry  wfll  have  seen  one  of  these  slaves  when  she  wm 
old  ;  fur  he  did  not  die  till  the  sixth  year  of  the  rciga 
of  Tiberius,  nor  imUl  be  wai  teveuty  years  of  age. 
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his  success,  and  to  demand  refreshments  for 
his  men. 

But  in  the  time  of  the  proscriptions  and  con- 
fiscations, he  lost  all  the  credit  he  had  gained; 
buyinLT  great  estates  at  an  under-price,  and  often 
begging  such  as  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon.  Nay, 
in  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  he  is  said  to 
have  proscribed  one  man  without  Sylla's  order, 
merely  to  seize  his  fortune.  Upon  this,  Sylla 
gave  him  up,  and  never  after  employed  him  in 
any  public  affair. 

Though  Crassus  was  an  exquisite  flatterer 
himself,  yet  no  man  was  more  easily  caught  by 
flattery  than  he.  And  what  was  very  particular, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  most  covetous  men  in 
the  world,  no  man  was  more  averse  to,  or  more 
severe  against,  such  as  resembled  him.*  But 
it  gave  him  still  more  pain  to  see  Pompoy  so 
successful  in  all  his  employments,  to  see  him 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  saluted  by  the 
citizens  with  the  title  of  the  Great.  One  day 
he  happened  to  be  told  "Pompey  the  Great 
was  coming;"  upon  which  he  answered  with  a 
scornful  smile,  "How  big  is  he.^" 

As  he  despaired  of  rising  to  an  equality  with 
him  in  war,  he  betook  himself  to  the  adminis- 
tration; and  by  paying  his  court,  by  defending 
the  impeached,  by  lending  money,  and  by  as- 
sisting and  canvassing  for  persons  who  stood 
for  offices,  he  gained  an  authority  and  influence 
equal  to  that  which  Pompey  acquired  by  his 
military  achievements.  There  was  something 
remarkably  peculiar  in  their  case.  The  name 
and  interest  of  Pompey  were  much  greater  in 
Rome,  when  he  was  absentf  and  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  field.  When  present,  Crassus 
often  carried  his  point  against  him.  This  must 
be  imputed  to  the  state  and  grandeur  that  he 
affected:  he  seldom  shewed  himself  in  public, 
or  appeared  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people; 
and  he  very  rarely  served  those  who  made  ap- 
plication to  him;  imagining  by  that  means  he 
should  lave  his  interest  entire  when  he  wanted 
it  himself.  Crassus,  on  the  contrary,  had  his 
services  ever  ready  for  those  who  wanted  them; 
he  constantly  made  his  appearance;  he  was 
easy  of  access;  his  life  was  spent  in  business 
and  good  offices;  so  that  his  open  and  obliging 
manner  got  the  better  of  Pompey's  distance 
and  state. 

As  to  dignity  of  person,  powersof  persuasion, 
and  engaging  turn  of  countenance,  we  are  told 
they  were  the  same.  But  the  emulation  with 
•which  Crassus  was  actuated  never  carried  him 
on  to  hatred  and  malignity.  It  is  true,  he  w  as 
•concerned  to  see  Pompey  and  Caesar  held  in 
greater  honour,  but  he  did  not  add  rancour  and 
malevolence  to  his  ambition;  though  Csesar, 
when  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  in  Asia,  and 
strictly  confined,  cried  out,  "0  Crassus,  what 
pleasure  will  it  give  thee  to  hear  that  I  am 
taken !"  However,  they  were  afterwards  upon 
«  footing  of  friendship;  and  when  dsar  was 
going  to  set  out  for  his  command  in  Spain,  and 
his  creditors  were  ready  to  seize  his  equipage, 

*  It  ■w.is  observed  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Shen- 
ttone,  tliat  a  coxcomb  will  be  the  first  to  6nd  out  and 
expose  a  coicomb.  Men  of  the  same  virtues  love  each 
Other  for  the  sake  of  those  virtues;  but  sympathy  iu 
?ice  or  folly  has  generally  a  contrary  effect. 

f  This  was  not  peculiar  to  Pompey  ;  it  vfa»  the  case 
•f  Mar  us  and  many  others. 


because  he  could  not  satisfy  them,  Crassus  wal 
kind  enough  to  deliver  him  from  the  embar- 
rassment, by  giving  security  for  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  talents. 

Ilome  was  at  this  time  divided  into  three 
parties,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Pompey, 
Ca;sar,  and  Crassus.  For,  as  to  Cato,  his  rep- 
utation was  greater  than  his  power,  and  hi< 
virtue  more  admired  than  followed.  The  pru- 
dent and  steady  part  of  the  city,  were  for 
Pompey;  the  violent  and  the  enterprisinggave 
into  the  prospects  of  Cajsar;  Crassus  steered 
a  middle  course,  and  availed  himself  of  both. 
Crassus,  indeed,  often  changed  sides,  and  neith- 
er was  a  firm  friend,  nor  an  implacable  enemy. 
On  the  contrary  he  frequently  gave  up  either 
his  attachments  or  resentments  inditTerently 
when  his  interest  required  it:  insomuch  that 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  he  would  appear 
either  in  support  or  opposition  to  the  same  per- 
sons and  laws.  He  had  some  influence  found- 
ed in  love,  and  some  in  fear;  but  fear  was  the 
more  serviceable  principle  of  the  two.  An  in- 
stance of  the  latter  we  have  in  Licinius,  who 
was  very  troublesome  to  the  magistrates  and 
leading  orators  of  his  time.  When  he  wai 
asked,  why  he  did  not  attack  Crassus  among 
the  rest,  he  answered,  "He  wears  wisps  upon 
his  horns."*  So  the  Romans  used  to  serve  a 
vicious  bull,  for  a  warning  to  all  persons  that 
passed  him. 

When  the  gladiators  took  up  arms  and  rav- 
aged Italy,  their  insurrection  was  commonly 
called  the  war  of  Spartacus.  Its  origin  was 
this:  One  Lentulus  Batiatus  kept  at  Capua  a 
number  of  gladiators,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
were  Gauls  and  Thracians;  men  not  reduced 
to  that  employment  for  any  crimes  they  had 
committed,  but  forced  upon  it  by  the  injustice 
of  their  master.  Two  hundred  of  them,  there- 
fore, agreed  to  make  their  escape.  Though  the 
plot  was  discovered,  threescore  and  eighteen 
of  them,  by  their  extreme  vigilance,  were  be- 
forehand with  their  master,  and  sallied  out  of 
town,  having  first  seized  all  the  long  knives  and 
spits  in  a  cook's  shop.  On  the  road  they  met 
some  wagons  carrying  a  quantity  of  gladiators' 
arms  to  another  place.  These  they  seized,  and 
armed  themselves  with  them.  Tlien  they  re- 
tired to  a  placeof  strength,  and  made  choice 
of  three  leaders.f  The  first  was  Spartacus, 
whose  extraction  was  from  one  of  those  Thra- 
cian  hordes  called  Nomades.  This  man  haft 
not  only  a  dignity  of  mind,  a  strength  of  body, 
but  a  discernment  and  civility  superior  to  hia 
fortune.  In  short,  he  was  more  of  a  Greek 
than  a  barbarian,  in  his  manner. 

It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  first  brought  to 
Rome  to  be  sold,  a  serpent  was  seen  twisted 
about  his  face  as  he  slept.  His  wife,  who  wa< 
of  the  same  tribe,  having  the  gift  of  divination, 
and  being  a  retainer  besides  to  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus,  said,  it  was  a  sign  that  he  would  rise 
to  something  very  great  and  formidable,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  be  happy.J  This  woman 
still  lived  with  him,  and  was  the  compauioa 
of  his  flight. 

*  This  passed  into  a  proverb. 

t  Spartacus,  Chrisus,  and  .Snomaus.  This  war  b«- 
gan  in  the  year  of  Rome  680  ;  before  Christ  71. 

\  His  end  was  happy  for  a  c;ladiator.  He  died  fight- 
ing gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
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The  futritives  first  distinguished  themselves 
oy  defeating  a  party  sent  against  thsni  from 
Capua;  whose  arms  they  seized  and  worewiih 
freat  satisfaction;  throwing  away  those  of 
gladiators,  as  dishonourable  and  barbarous. 
Clodius  the  praetor*  was  then  si-nt  against  them 
from  Rome,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men;  and  he  besieged  them  on  the  hill  where 
ihey  were  posted.  There  was  but  one  ascent, 
iihich  was  very  narrow  and  rucrsicd,  and  there 
k'j  placed  a  sufficient  guard.  The  rest  was  all 
1  craggy  precipice,  but  covered  v.  :th  wild  vines. 
The  fugitives  cut  off  such  of  the  branches  as 
night  be  of  most  service,  and  formed  them  into 
t  ladder  of  sufficient  strength,  and  so  long  as 
10  reach  the  plain  beneath.  By  the  help  of 
Jiis  ladder  they  all  got  down  safe,  except  one. 
This  man  remained  above  only  to  let  down 
vheir  arms;  and  when  he  had  done  that,  he 
descended  after  them. 

The  Romans  knowing  nothing  of  this  ma- 
lOBUvre,  the  gladiators  came  upon  their  rear, 
uid  attacked  them  so  suddenly,  that  they  fled 
m  great  consternation,  and  left  their  camp  to 
•he  enemy.  Spartacus  was  there  joined  by  the 
herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  the  country,  men  of 
peat  vigour,  and  remarkably  swift  of  foot. 
Some  of  these  he  clad  in  heavy  armour,  and 
Ihe  rest  served  as  reconnoitring  parties,  and  I 
forothej-  purposes  of  the  light-armed. 

The  next  general  sent  against  these  gladia- 
xrs  was  Pubhus  Varinus.  They  first  routed 
tis  lieutenant  Furius,  who  engaged  them  with 
t  detachment  of  two  thousand  men.  After  this 
Sparticus  watched  the  motions  of  Cossinius, 
who  was  appointed  assistant  and  chief  counsel- 
lor to  Varinus,  and  was  now  marching  against 
•im  with  a  considerable  force.  His  vigilance 
was  such,  that  he  was  very  near  taking  Cos- 
•inius  in  the  bath  at  Salens;  and  though  he 
did  escape  with  much  difficulty,  Spartacus 
seized  his  baggage.  Then  he  pursued  his 
steps,  and  took  his  camp,  having  first  killed 
great  numbers  of  the  Romans.  Cossinius 
himself  was  among  the  slain.  His  subsequent 
operations  were  equally  decisive.  He  beat 
Varinus  in  several  engagements,  and  took  his 
lictors,  and  the  very  horse  he  rode. 

By  this  time  he  was  become  great  and  for- 
midable. Nevertheless  his  views  were  moder- 
ate: he  had  too  much  understanding  to  hope 
the  conquest  of  the  Romans:  and  therefore 
led  his  army  to  the  Alps,  with  an  intention  to 
cross  them,  and  then  dismiss  his  troops,  that 
they  might  retire  to  their  respective  countries, 
some  to  Thrace  and  some  to  Gaul.  But  they, 
relying  upon  their  numbers,  and  elated  with 
success,  would  not  listen  to  his  proposal.  In- 
stead of  that,  they  laid  Italy  waste  as  they 
traversed  it. 

It  was  no  longer  the  indignity  and  disgrace 
of  this  revolt  that  afflicted  the  senate;  it  was 
fear  and  danger:  and  they  now  employed  both 
the  consuls  in  this  war,  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  impjortant  they  ever  had  upon 
their  hands.  Gelius,  one  of  the  consuls,  hav- 
ing surprised  1i  body  of  Germans,  who  were  so 
rash  and  self-opinionated  as  to  separate  from 
the  troops  of  Spartacus,  defeated  them  entirely 
tnd  put  them  to  the  sword.  Lenlulus,  the 
•ther  cousul,  endeavoured  to  surround  Sparta- 
•  Clodius  Olaber. 


cus,  with  hi«  force?,  which  were  ver/  consider 
able.  Spartacus  met  him  fairly  in  the  field, 
beat  his  lieutenants,  and  stripped  them  of  their 
baggage.  He  then  continued  his  route  towards 
the  Alps,  but  was  opposed  by  Cassius,  who 
commanded  in  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lay 
about  the  Po,  and  came  against  him  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men.  A  battle  ensued, 
m  which  Caius  was  defeated,  with  great  loss, 
and  saved  himself  not  without  difficulty. 

No  sooner  were  the  senate  informed  of  thcM 
miserable  proceedings,  than  they  expressed  the 
greatest  indignation  against  the  consuls,  and 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  superseded  ia 
the  command.  Crassus  was  the  person  they 
pitched  upon  as  a  successor,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  served  under  him,  as  volunteers,  aa 
well  on  account  ofhis  political  inlluence  as  from 
personal  regard.  He  went  and  posted  himself 
in  the  Picene,  in  order  to  intercept  Spartacus, 
who  was  to  march  that  way.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  his  lieutenant  Mummius  round 
with  two  legions;  giving  him  strict  orders  only 
to  follow  the  enemy,  and  by  no  means  to  haz- 
ard either  battle  or  skirmish.  Mummius,  how- 
ever, upon  the  first  premising  occasion,  engag- 
ed Spartacus,  and  was  entirely  routed.  Num- 
bers fe!!  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  many 
others  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled  for 
their  lives. 

Crassus  gave  Mummius  a  severe  reprimand, 
and  new  armed  his  men,  but  insisted  withal 
that  they  should  find  security  for  their  keeping 
those  arms  they  were  now  entrusted  with. 
The  first  five  hundred,  who  had  shewn  the 
greatest  marks  of  cowardice,  he  divided  into 
fifty  parts,  and  put  one  in  each  decade  to  death, 
to  whose  lot  it  might  happen  to  fall;  thus  re- 
viving an  ancient  custom  of  military  punish- 
ment which  had  been  long  disused.  Indeed, 
this  kind  of  punishment  is  the  greatest  mark 
of  infamy,  and  being  put  in  execution  in  sight 
of  the  whole  army,  is  attended  with  many  aw- 
ful and  affecting  circumstances. 

After  thus  chastising  his  men,  he  led  them 
against  the  enemy.  But  Spartacus  turned 
back  and  retired  through  Lucania  to  the  sea. 
The  rebel  happening  to  find  a  number  of  ves- 
sels in  harbour  belonging  to  the  Cilician  pi- 
rates, resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Sicily; 
where,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  he 
thought  he  could  easily  re-kindle  the  Servile 
war,  which  had  but  lately  been  smothered,* 
and  which  wanted  little  fuel  to  make  it  flame 
out  again.  Accordingly  the  pirates  entered 
into  agreement  with  him;  but  they  had  no 
sooner  taken  his  money  than  they  broke  their 
engagement,  and  sailed  another  way.  Spar- 
tacus, thus  deceived,  lett  the  sea,  and  entrench- 
ed himself  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhegium. 

When  Crassus  came  up,  he  observed  that 
the  nature  of  the  place  suggested  what  mea- 
sures he  should  take;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  determined  to  build  a  wall  across  the  isth- 
mus. This,  he  knew,  would  at  once  keep  hii 
soldiers  from  idleness,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's 
supplies.  The  work  was  great  and  difficult: 
nevertheless  he  finished  it  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion, in  a  short  time;  drawing  a  trench  from 

*  It  wa:  but  nineteen  years  before,  that  a  perioi 
WM  put  to  iie  Senrile  war  in  Sicily. 
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sea  to  sea  three  hundred  furlongs  in  length, 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  depth} 
he  built  a  wall  also  above  it  of  considerable 
height  and  strength. 

Spartacus  at  first  made  a  jest  of  the  under- 
taking. But  when  his  plunder  began  to  fail, 
and  he  wanted  to  go  farther,  he  saw  the  wall 
before  him,  and  at  the  same  lime  was  conscious 
ihat  the  peninsula  was  exhausted.  He  watched 
his  opportunity,  however,  in  a  snowy  and  tem- 
pestuous night,  to  fill  up  the  trench  with  earth, 
wood  and  other  materials;  and  so  passed  it 
with  a  third  part  of  his  army.  Crassus  now 
began  to  fear,  that  Spartacus,  in  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  would  march  immediately  to  Rome. 
But  when  he  observed  that  a  number  of  the 
enemy  upon  some  difference  or  other,  separated 
and  encamped  upon  the  Lucanian  lake,  he  re- 
covered his  spirits.  The  water  of  this  lake  is 
said  to  change  in  such  a  manner,  as  sometimes 
to  be  sweet  and  fresh,  and  at  other  times  so 
salt,  that  it  is  impossible  to  drink  it.  Crassus 
fell  upon  this  party,  and  drove  them  from  the 
lake,  but  could  not  do  any  great  execution,  or 
continue  the  pursuit  far,  because  Spartacus 
made  his  appearance,  and  rallied  the  fugitives. 

Crassus  now  repented  of  having  written  to 
the  senate,  that  it  was  necessary  to  recal 
Lucullus  from  Thrace,  and  Pompey  Jrom 
Spain;  and  hastened  to  finish  the  war  himself 
For  he  was  sensible  that  the  general  wjio 
should  come  to  his  assistance,  would  rob  him 
of  all  the  honour.  He  resolved,  therefore,  in 
the  first  place,  to  attack  the  troops  which  had 
revolted,  and  formed  a  separate  body,  under 
the  command  of  two  officers  named  Cannicius 
and  Castus.  With  this  view,  he  sent  a  corps 
of  six  thousand  men  before  to  seize  an  emi- 
nence which  he  thought  would  be  of  service  to 
him,  but  ordered  them  to  conduct  their  enter- 
prise with  all  imaginable  secrecy.  They  ob- 
served his  directions;  and  to  conceal  their 
inarch  the  better,  covered  their  helmets  and  the 
rest  of  their  arms.  Two  women,  however, 
who  were  sacrificing  before  the  enemy's  camp, 
discovered  them;  and  they  would  probably 
have  met  their  fate,  had  not  Crassus  advanced 
immediately,  and  given  the  enemy  battle.  This 
was  the  most  obstinate  action  in  the  whole 
war.  Twelve  thousand  three  hundred  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  of  which  number  there 
were  only  two  found  wounded  in  the  back;  the 
rest  died  m  their  ranks,  after  the  bravest  exer- 
tions of  valour. 

Spartacus,  after  this  defeat,  retired  towards 
the  mountains  of  Petelia;  and  Quintus,  one  of 
Crassus's  officers,  and  Scropha  the  quaestor, 
marched  after  to  harass  his  rear.  But,  Spar- 
tacus facing  about,  the  Romans  fled  in  the  most 
dastardly  manner,  and  with  great  ditticully 
carried  off  the  qu«stor,  who  was  wounded. 
This  success  was  the  ruin  of  Spartacus.  It 
gave  the  fugitives  such  spirits,  that  they  would 
no  longer  decline  a  decisive  action,  or  be  obe- 
dient to  their  otFicers;  but  as  they  were  upon 
the  road,  addressed  them  with  their  swords  in 
their  hands,  and  insisted  on  marching  back 
through  L,ucania  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
to  meet  the  Romans,  and  face  Crassus  in  the 
field. 

This  was  the  very  thing  that  Crassus  desir- 
od.     He  was  informed  tliat  Pompey  was  ap- 


proaching; and  of  the  many  speeches  to  the 
people  on  occasion  of  the  ensuing  election,  in 
which  it  was  asserted,  that  this  laurel  belong- 
ed to  him,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, he  would,  by  some  decisive  stroke, 
put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Crassus,  therefore,  hastened  to  give  that 
stroke  himself,  and,  with  the  same  view,  en- 
camped very  near  the  enemy.  One  day  when 
he  had  ordered  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  trench,  the 
gladiators  attacked  them  as  they  were  at  work. 
Numbers  came  up  continually  on  both  sides  to 
support  the  combatants;  and  at  last  Spartacus 
seeing  what  the  case  necessarily  required, 
drew  out  his  whole  army.  When  they  brought 
him  his  horse,  he  drew  his  sword  and  killed 
him,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "If  I  prove  vic- 
torious, I  shall  have  horses  at  command ;  if  I  am 
defeated,  I  shall  have  no  need  of  this."  His 
aim  was  to  find  Crassus,  and  he  made  his  way 
through  showers  of  darts  and  heaps  of  the 
slain.  He  did  not,  indeed,  reach  him,  but  he 
killed  with  his  own  hand  two  centurions  who 
ventured  to  engage  him.  At  last,  those  that 
seconded  him  tied.  He,  however,  still  stood 
his  ground,  and  though  surrounded  by  num- 
bers, fought  with  great  gallantry,  till  he  was 
cut  in  pieces. 

Crassus,  on  this  occasion,  availed  himself  of 
every  circumstance  with  which  fortune  favour^ 
ed  him;  he  performed  every  act  of  generalship; 
he  exposed  his  person  in  the  boldest  manner; 
yet  he  was  only  wreathing  a  laurel  for  the 
brows  of  Pompey.  Pompey  met,  it  seems, 
those  who  escaped  out  of  the  field,  and  put 
them  to  the  sword.  In  consequence  of  which 
he  wrote  to  the  senate,  "That  Crassus  had, 
indeed,  beaten  the  fugitive  gladiators  in  a  pitch- 
ed battle;  but  that  it  was  he  who  had  cut  up 
the  war  by  the  roots." 

Pompey,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  triuniphed 
in  a  magnificent  manner  for  his  conquest  ufSer« 
torius  and  Spain.  As  for  Crassus,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  ask  for  the  greater  triumph;  and 
even  the  less,  which  is  led  up  on  foot,  under 
the  name  of  an  ovation,  seemed  to  have  no  pro- 
priety or  decorum  in  the  conquest  of  fugitive 
slaves.  In  what  respects  this  differs  from  the 
other,  and  whence  the  term  ovation  is  derived, 
we  have  considered  in  the  Life  of  Marcellus. 

Pompey  was  immediately  called  to  the  con- 
sulship; and  though  Crassus  had  interest 
enough  of  his  own  to  encourage  him  to  hope 
for  the  same  honour,  yet  he  scrupled  not  to 
solicit  his  good  offices.  Pompey  received  'ha 
application  with  pleasure;  for  he  was  desi  ous 
by  all  means  to  have  Crassus  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  him.  He,  therefore,  readily  espoused 
his  cause;  and,  at  last,  when  he  made  his 
speech  to  the  people,  said,  "he  was  as  much 
indebted  to  them  for  the  colleague  they  had 
given  him  as  for  their  favour  to  himself." 
However,  the  same  good  understanding  did 
not  long  continue;  they  differed  about  almost 
every  article  that  came  before  them ;  and  those 
disputes  and  altercations  prevented  their  doing 
any  thing  considerable  during  »lieir  whole  con- 
sulship. The  most  remarkable  thing  was,  that 
Crassus  ofl'ered  a  great  sacrifice  to  Hcrcu'eS; 
entertained  the  peojile  at  ten  thousand  tables, 
and  gave  then  a  supply  of  bread-corn  foi 
three  months. 
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When  they  held  one  of  the  last  assemblies 
before  they  quitted  their  charge,  a  Roman 
knight,  named  Onatius  Aurelus,  who  had  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  a  retired  manner  in  the 
country,  and  was  a  man  of  no  great  note, 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  gave  the  people  an 
accoimt  of  a  vision  that  had  appeared  to  him. 
"Jupiter,"  said  he,  "appeared  to  me  in  a 
dream,  and  commanded  me  to  inform  you  in 
this  public  manner,  that  you  are  not  to  suffer 
the  consuls  to  lay  down  their  otfice  before  they 
are  reconciled."  He  had  no  sooner  ended 
nis  speech  than  the  people  insisted  that  they 
should  be  reconciled. — Pompey  stood  without 
making  any  motion  towards  it,  but  Crassus 
went  and  offered  him  his  hand.  "I  am  not 
ashamed,  my  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  "  nor  do 
I  think  it  beneath  nie,  to  make  the  first  ad- 
vances to  Pompey,  whom  you  distinguish  with 
the  name  of  Great,  while  he  was  but  a  beard- 
less youth,  and  whom  you  honoured  with  a  tri- 
umph before  he  was  a  senator." 

These  were  the  only  memorable  things  in 
the  consulate  of  Crassus.  As  for  his  censor- 
•hip,  it  passed  without  any  thinf;  worth  men- 
tioning.* He  made  no  inquisition  into  the 
lives  and  manners  of  the  senators;  he  did  not 
review  the  equestrian  order,  or  number  the 
people.  Lutacius  Catulus,  one  of  the  best 
natured  men  in  the  world,  was  his  colleague; 
and  it  is  said,  that  when  Crassus  wanted  to 
adopt  a  violent  and  unjust  measure,  I  mean  the 
making  of  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  Catulus 
itrongly  opposed  it;  and  hence  arose  that  dif- 
ference, in  consequence  of  which  they  resigned 
their  charge. 

When  the  great  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
which  brought  the  commonwealth  to  the  verge 
of  destruction,  broke  out,  Crassus  was  sus- 
pected of  having  some  concern  in  it.  Nay, 
there  was  one  who  named  him  among  the  con- 
spirators; but  no  one  gave  credit  td  his  in- 
formalion.f  It  is  true,  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
orations,  openly  accuses  both  Crassus  and 
CsEsar  of  that  crime.  But  that  oration  did  not 
appear  in  public  till  both  those  great  men  were 
dead.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Cicero,  in 
the  oration  he  delivered  relating  to  his  consul- 
ship, expressly  says,  that  Crassus  came  to  him 
one  night,  and  put  a  letter  in  his  hands,  which 
ahewed  the  reality  of  the  plot  into  which  they 
were  then  inquiring.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  Crassus  after  this  conceived  a 
mortal  hatred  for  Cicero,  and  would  have 
shewn  it  in  some  act  of  violence,  had  not  his 
son  Publius  prevented  it.  Publius  was  a  man 
of  letters,  and  eloquence  had  a  particular  charm 

*  He  was  censor  six  years  afler  his  consulship,  siity- 
Uiree  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

t  Sallust  says  otherwise.  He  tells  us,  it  did  appear 
incredible  lo  some,  but  others  believed  it.  Yet,  not 
thinking  it  advisable  to  exasperate  a  man  of  so  much 

rower,  ihcy  joined  his  retainers,  and  those  who  owed 
iin  money,  in  crying  it  was  a  calumny,  and  in  saying 
the  senate  ought  lo  exculpate  him ;  which,  accordingly, 
they  did.  Some  were  of  opinion,  and  Crassus  himself 
tmong  the  rest,  the  informer  was  suborned  by  Cicero. 
But  w  hat  end  coutd  Cicero  have  in  accusing  a  man  of 
bis  consequence,  unless  it  were  to  alarm  the  senate  and 
people  the  more  with  a  sense  of  their  danger .'  And 
what  could  Crassus  propose  to  himself,  in  entering 
into  a  plot  to  buru  a  city  in  which  bLs  property  wu  *o 
large? 


for  him: — hence  his  attachment  to  Cicero  was 
so  great,  that  when  the  bill  for  his  banishment 
was  proposed,  he  went  into  mourning,  and  per- 
suaded the  rest  of  the  Roman  youth  to  do  the 
same.  At  last,  he  even  prevailed  with  his 
father  to  be  reconciled  to  him. 

About  this  time,  Caesar  returned  from  hia 
government,  to  solicit  the  consulship.  Finding 
Crassus  and  Pompey  again  at  variance,  ha 
would  not  apply  to  either  in  particular,  lest  he 
should  make  the  other  his  enemy;  nor  could 
he  hope  to  succeed  without  the  assistance  of 
one  of  them.  In  this  dilemma  he  determined, 
if  possible,  to  effect  a  good  understanding  once 
more  between  them.  For  which  purpose  he 
represented,  "  That,  by  levelling  their  artillery 
against  each  other,  they  raised  the  Ciceros, 
the  Catuli,  and  the  Catos;  who  would  bo 
nothing,  if  they  were  once  real  friends,  and 
took  care  to  act  in  concert.  If  that  were  the 
case,"  said  he,  "  with  your  united  interests 
and  counsels  you  might  carry  all  before  you." 

These  representations  had  their  effect;  and, 
by  joining  himself  to  the  league,  he  formed 
that  invincible  triumvirate  which  ruined  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Not  that  either 
Crassus  or  Pompey  gained  any  advantage  from 
their  union;  but  Cssar,  by  the  help  of  both, 
climbed  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power.  Aa 
earnest  of  this  he  had,  in  his  being  unanimously 
elected  consul.  And  as  he  acquitted  himself 
in  his  office  with  great  honour,  they  procured 
him  the  command  of  armies,  and  decreed  him 
the  province  of  Gaul,  where  he  was  established, 
as  in  an  impregnable  castle.  For,  they  im- 
agined if  they  did  but  secure  to  him  the  pro- 
vince that  was  fallen  to  his  lot,  they  might 
share  the  rest  between  them  at  their  leisure. 

It  was  the  immoderate  love  of  power  which 
led  Pompey  into  this  error.  And  Crassus  to 
his  old  disease  of  avarice  now  added  a  ne'.v 
one.  The  achievements,  the  victories,  and 
triumphs  of  Caesar,  raised  in  Crassus  a  passioa 
tor  the  same;  and  he  could  not  be  content  to 
be  beneath  him  in  this  respect,  though  he  was 
so  much  superior  in  others.  He  therefore 
never  let  himself  rest,  till  he  met  an  inglorious 
fate,  and  involved  his  country  in  the  most 
dreadful  calamities. 

On  Cesar's  coming  from  Gaul  to  the  city  of 
Lucca,  numbers  went  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
among  the  rest  Crassus  and  Pompey.  These, 
in  their  private  conferences,  agreed  with  him 
to  carry  matters  with  a  higher  hand,  and  to 
make  themselves  absolute  in  Rome.  For  this 
purpose  Ca;sar  was  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  the  other  two  chiefs  to  divide 
the  rest  of  the  provinces  and  armies  between 
them.  There  was  no  way,  however,  to  carry 
their  scheme  into  execution,  without  suing  for 
another  consulship;  in  which  Caesar  was  to 
assist  by  writing  to  his  friends,  and  by  sending 
a  number  of  his  soldiers  to  vote  in  the  election. 

When  Crassus  and  Pompey  returned  to 
Rome,  their  designs  were  very  much  suspect- 
ed: and  the  general  discourse  was,  that  the 
late  interview  boded  no  good  lo  the  common- 
wealth. Hereupon,  Marcellinus  and  Domi- 
tius*  asked  Pompey  in  full  senate,  "  Whether 

*  Domitiiu  .Snobarbus. 
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he  intended  to  solicit  the  consulship?"  To 
which  he  answered,  "  Perliaps  I  may — per- 
haps not."  And  upon  their  interrogating  him 
a  second  time,  he  said,  "  If  I  solicit  it,  I  shall 
solicit  it  for  men  of  honour,  and  not  for  men 
of  a  meaner  principle."  As  this  answer  ap- 
peared to  have  too  much  of  haughtiness  and 
contempt,  Crassus  expressed  himself  with  more 
moderation,  ''  If  it  be  for  the  public  good,  I 
shall  solicit  it — if  not,  I  shall  forbear." 

By  this  some  other  candidates,  and  among 
the  rest  Domitius,  were  emboldened  to  appear; 
but  as  soon  as  Crassus  and  Pompey  declared 
themselves,  the  rest  dropped  their  pretensions. 
Only  Uomitius  was  exhorted  and  encouraged 
by  his  friend  and  kinsman  Cato,  "Not  to  aban- 
don his  prospects,  but  to  stand  boldly  up  for 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  As  for  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  he  said,  they  wanted  not  the  con- 
sulship, but  absolute  power;  nor  was  it  so  much 
their  aim  to  be  chief  magistrates  at  home,  as 
to  seize  the  provinces,  and  to  divide  the  ar- 
mies between  them." 

Cato  having  thus  expressed  his  real  senti- 
ments, drew  Domitius  almost  forcibly  into  the 
Jvruin,  and  numbers  joined  them  there.  For 
they  w'ere  greatly  surprised  at  this  step  of 
Crassus  and  Pompey.  "Why  do  they  demand," 
Baid  they,  "a  second  consulship.'  Why  together.'' 
Why  not  with  others.'  Have  we  not  many  per- 
sons of  merit  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be 
colleagues  with  either  Crassus  or  Pompey.'" 

Pompey's  party,  alarmed  at  these  speeches, 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  adopted  the  most  vio- 
lent measures.  Among  other  outrages,  they 
waylaid  Uomitius  as  he  was  going  to  the  place 
cf  election  before  day,  accompanied  by  his 
friends;  killed  the  torch-bearer,  and  wounded 
many  of  his  train,  Cato  among  the  rest.  Then 
they  shut  them  all  up  together  till  Crassus  and 
Pompey  were  elected. 

A  little  after  this,  they  confined  Domitius  to 
his  house,  by  planting  arrned  men  about  it, 
drove  Cato  out  of  the  forum,  and  killed  seve- 
ral who  made  resistance.  Having  thus  cleared 
the  way,  they  continued  Ccesar  in  his  govern- 
ment for  five  years  more,  and  got  Syria  and 
both  the  Spains  for  their  own  provinces.  Upon 
casting  lots,  Syria  fell  to  Crassus,  and  the  Spains 
to  Pompey. 

The  allotment  was  not  disagreeable  to  the 
multitude.  They  chose  to  have  Pompey  not 
far  from  Rome;  and  Pompey,  who  passionately 
loved  his  wife,  was  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  there.  As  for  Cras- 
sus, as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  Syria  was  his 
lot,  he  discovered  the  greatest  joy,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  the  principal  happiness  of  his  life; 
insomuch  that  even  before  strangers  and  the 
populace  he  could  hardly  restrain  his  transports. 
To  his  intimate  friends  he  opened  himself  more 
freely,  expressing  the  most  sanguine  hopes  and 
indulging  in  vain  elevations  of  heart,  unsuita- 
ble to  his  age  and  disposition:  for  in  general 
he  was  far  from  being  pompous  or  inclined  to 
vanity.  But  now  extravagantly  elated  and  cor- 
rupted by  his  flattering  prospects,  he  consider- 
ed not  Syria  and  the  Parthians  as  the  termina- 
tion of  his  good  fortune;  but  intended  to  make 
the  expedition  of  Luculhis  against  Tigranes, 
»nd  of  Pompey  against  Mithridates,  appear 
only  the  sports  of  children.    His  design  was  to 


penetrate  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Indians,  tht 
eastern  ocean,  and  in  his  hopes  he  had  already 
swallowed  up  the  east. 

In  the  law  relating  to  the  government  of 
Crassus,  no  mention  was  made  of  a  war  in  ita 
neighbourhood;  but  all  the  world  knew  Cras- 
sus had  an  eye  to  it.  And  Caesar,  in  the  letter 
he  wrote  to  him  from  Gaul,  commended  hia 
design,  and  encouraged  him  to  attack  the  Par- 
thians. But  when  he  was  going  to  set  out, 
Ateius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  threatened  to  stop 
him,  and  numbers  joined  the  tribune's  party. 
They  could  not  without  indignation  think  of  his 
going  to  begin  hostilities  against  a  people  who 
had  done  them  no  injury,  and  were  in  fact 
their  allies.  Crassus,  alarmed  at  this,  desired 
Pompey  to  conduct  him  out  of  Rome.  He  knew 
the  dignity  of  Pompey,  and  the  veneration  the 
populace  had  for  him:  and  on  this  occasion, 
though  many  were  prepared  to  withstand  Cras- 
sus, and  to  raise  a  clamour  against  him,  yet 
when  they  saw  Pompey  marching  before  him 
with  an  open  and  gay  countenance,  they  dropped 
their  resentment,  and  made  way  in  silence. 

Ateius,  however,  advanced  to  meet  him.  In 
the  first  place,  by  the  authority  of  his  office 
he  commanded  him  to  stop,  and  protested 
against  his  enterprise.  Then  he  ordered  one 
of  his  officers  to  seize  him.  But  the  other  tri- 
bunes interposing,  the  officer  let  Crassus  go. 
Ateius  now  ran  before  to  the  gate,  and  placed 
there  a  censer  with  fire  in  it.  At  the  approach 
of  Crassus,  he  sprinkled  incense  upon  it,  of- 
fered libations,  and  uttered  the  most  horrid 
imprecations,  invoking  at  the  same  time  cer- 
tain dreadful  and  strange  gods.  The  Romans 
say,  these  mysterious  and  ancient  imprecations 
have  such  power,*  that  the  object  of  them 
never  escapes  their  effect;  nay,  they  add,  that 
the  person  who  uses  them  is  sure  to  be  un 
happy  so  that  they  are  seldom  used,  and  never 
but  upon  a  great  occasion.  Ateius  was  much 
blamed  for  his  rash  zeal.  It  was  for  his  coun- 
try's sake  that  he  was  an  adversary  to  Crassus, 
and  yet  it  was  his  country  he  had  laid  under 
that  dreadful  curse. 

Crassus,  pursuing  his  journey,  came  to  Rrun- 
dusium;  and  though  the  winter  storms  made 
the  voyage  dangerous,  he  put  to  sea,  and  lost 
a  number  of  vessels  in  his  passage.  As  soon 
as  he  had  collected  the  rest  of  his  troops,  he 
continued  his  route  by  land  through  Galatia 
There  he  paid  his  respects  to  Deiotarus,  who^ 
though  an  old  man,  was  building  a  new  city 
Crassus  laughed,  and  said,  "  You  begin  to 
build  at  the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day!"  The 
king  laughed  in  his  turn,  and  answered,  "  You 
do  not  set  out  very  early  in  the  morning  againel 
the  Parthians!"  Crassus,  indeed,  was  then 
above  sixty  years  of  age,!  and  he  looked  much 
older  than  he  was. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  his  affairs  pfc'oa- 
pered  at  first  according  to  his  expectation. 
He  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  with 
ease,  and  his  army  passed  over  it  without 
opposition.  Many  cities  in  Mesopotamia  vol- 
untarily received   him;    and  one   only  stoo^ 


*  Dira  detcstalio 

Nulla  expiatur  victimi. — IIotiu*. 
f  Crassus  get  out  upon  this  expeditioa  in  th.  veu  ot 
Rome  t>9a. 
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■pon  its  defence.  The  prince  who  governed 
h  was  named  ApoUonius.  The  Romans  hav- 
ing lost  about  a  hundred  men  before  it,  Cras- 
>U8  marched  against  it  with  all  his  forces,  took 
it  by  assault,  plundered  it  of  every  thing  val- 
uable, and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  The 
Greeks  called  that  city  Zenodotia.*  Crassus, 
upon  taking  it,  suffered  his  army  to  salute  him 
Imperator ;  a  thing  which  reflected  no  small 
disgrace  upon  him:  it  shewed  the  meanness  of 
his  spirit,  and  his  despair  of  effecting  any  thing 
considerable,  when  he  valued  himselt'  upon 
■ach  a  trifling  acquisition. 

After  he  had  garrisoned  the  towns  that  had 
submitted,  with  seven  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse,  he  returned  into  Syria  to  win- 
ter. There  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  whom 
Caesar  had  sent  to  him  from  Gaul,  adorned 
with  military  honours,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  select  horse. 

Among  the  many  errors  which  Crassus  com- 
mitted in  this  war,  the  first,  and  none  of  the 
least,  was  his  returning  so  soon  into  Syria. 
He  ought  to  have  gone  forward  and  strength- 
ened himself  with  the  accession  of  Babylon  and 
Seleucia,  cities  always  at  enmity  with  the  Par- 
thians:  instead  of  which,  he  gave  the  enemv 
abundant  time  to  prepare  themselves.  Besides, 
his  occupations  in  Syria  were  greatly  censured, 
having  more  of  the  trader  in  them  than  of  the 
general.  Instead  of  eiamining  into  the  arms 
of  his  soldiers,  keeping  them  in  exercise,  and 
improving  their  strength  and  activity  by  proper 
rewards,  he  was  inquiring  into  the  revenues 
of  the  cities,  and  weighing  the  treasures  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  of  Hierapolis.f  And 
though  he  fiied  the  quotas  of  troops  which  the 
states  and  principalities  were  to  furnish,  he  let 
them  off  again  for  a  sum  of  money;  which  ex- 
posed him  to  the  contempt  of  those  whom  he 
excused. 

The  first  sign  of  his  future  fortune  came  from 
this  very  goddess,  whom  some  call  Venus,  some 
Juno,  others  ^Wtture,  or  that  great  principle 
which  produces  all  things  out  of  moisture,  and 
instructs  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  every 
thing  that  is  good.  As  they  were  going  out  of 
the  temple,  young  Crassus  stumbled  and  fell 
it  the  gate,  and  his  father  fell  upon  him. 

He  was  now  drawing  his  troops  out  of  win- 
ter-quarters, when  ambassadors  came  from 
Arsaces,  and  addressed  him  in  this  short 
speech:  "If  this  army  was  sent  against  the 
Parthians  by  the  Roman  people,  that  people 
has  nothing  to  exf)ect  but  perpetual  war  and 
enmity  irreconcilable.  But  if  Crassus,  against 
the  inclinations  of  his  country  (which  they  were 
informed  was  the  case,)  to  gratify  his  own 
svarice,  has  undertaken  this  war,  and  invaded 
one  of  the  Parthian  provinces,  Arsaces  will 
act  with  more  moderation.  He  will  take  com- 
passion on  Crassus's  age,  and  let  the  Romans 
go,  though  in  fact  he  considers  them  rather  as 
in  prison  than  in  garrison."  To  this  Crassus 
made  no  return  but  a  rnodomontade;  he  said, 
•*He  would  give  them  his  answer  at  Seleucia." 

*  ZcDodo'.ia,  id  the  province  of  Osrhoeje. 

f  About  twenty  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  there  was 
■  city,  known  bv  the  several  names  of  Bambyce,  Edessa, 
sod  Hierapolis.  By  the  Syrians  il  was  called  Magog. 
The  goddess  Atargatis  was  worshipped  there  \«iili 
great  dcT}tion.  Lucian  meotioKS  her  temple  a3  the 
ikbrst  in  the  world. 


Upon  which,  Vagises,  the  oldest  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, laughed:  and  turning  up  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  replied,  "  Crassus,  here  will  hair 
grow  before  thou  wilt  see  Sehmcia." 

The  ambassadors  then  returned  to  their  king 
Orodes,*  and  told  him  he  must  prepare  for 
war.  Meantime,  some  Romans  csciped  with 
difficulty  from  the  cities  they  garrisoned  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  brought  a  very  alarming 
account  of  the  enemy.  They  said,  •'  they  had 
been  eye-witnesses  to  their  immense  numbers, 
and  to  their  dreadful  manner  of  fighting  when 
they  attacked  the  towns."  And,  as  it  is  usual 
for  fear  to  magnify  its  object,  they  added,  "  It 
is  impossible  either  to  escape  them  when  they 
pursue,  or  to  take  them  when  they  fly.  They 
have  a  new  and  strange  sort  of  arrows,  which 
are  swifter  than  lightning,  and  reach  their  mark 
before  they  can  see  you  are  discharged;  nor 
are  they  less  fatal  in  their  effects  than  swift  in 
their  course.  The  offensive  arms  of  their  cav- 
alry pierce  through  every  thing,  and  the  defen- 
sive arms  are  so  well  tempered,  that  nothing 
can  pierce  them." 

The  Roman  soldiers  were  struck  with  this 
account,  and  their  courage  began  to  droop. 
They  had  imagined  tliat  the  Parthians  were 
not  different  from  the  Armenians  and  Cappa- 
docians,  whom  Lucullus  had  beaten  and  driven 
before  him  till  he  was  weary;  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  hardest  part  of  the  expedition  would 
be  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  trouble  of 
pursuing  men  who  would  never  stand  an  en- 
gagement. But  now  they  found  they  had  war 
and  danger  to  look  in  the  face,  whicn  they  had 
not  thought  of:  insomuch  that  several  of  the 
principal  officers  were  of  opinion  that  Crassus 
ought  to  stop,  and  caU  a  council  to  consider 
whether  new  measures  ought  not  to  he  taken. 
Of  this  number  was  Cassius  the  quistor.  Be- 
sides, the  soothsayers  whispered  that  the  sacri- 
fices were  not  accepted  by  the  gods,  and  tho 
signs  appeared  always  inauspicious  to  the  gen- 
eral. However,  he  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
nor  to  any  but  those  who  were  for  hastening 
his  march. 

He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  intentions 
by  the  arrival  of  Artavasdes,t  king  of  Armenia 
That  prince  came  with  six  thousand  horse, 
which  he  said  were  only  his  body  guard.  He 
promised  Crassus  ten  thousand  more,  armed 
at  all  jKiints,  and  thirty  thousarhl  foot,  all  to  be 
maintained  at  his  own  expense.  At  the  same 
time,  he  advised  him  to  enter  Partliia  by  way 
of  Armenia,  "  By  that  means,"  said  he,  "  you 
will  not  only  have  plenty  of  provisions,  which 
I  shall  take  care  to  supply  you  with;  but  your 
march  will  be  safe,  as  it  will  lie  along  a  chain 
of  mountains,  and  a  country  almost  impractica 
ble  for  cavalry,  in  which  the  Parthian  strength 
consists."  Crassus  received  his  tender  of 
service  and  his  noble  offer  of  succours  but 
coldly;  and  said,  "He  should  march  through 

•  Here  the  king  of  Parlhia  is  called  Orodes,  who 
before  was  called  Arsaces.  Arsaces  was  probably  a 
name  common  to  the  kingsof  that  country,  and  Orodei 
the  proper  name  of  this  prince.  He  was  the  son  of 
Phraales  the  second,  and  made  his  way  to  the  crown 
through  the  blood  of  his  elder  brother  Mithridatu. 
For  this,  he  deservedly  died  the  same  kind  of  death. 

f  In  the  text,  he  is  here  called  Artabases;  but,  ai 
Plutarch  calls  him  .^rtavasdcs  every  where  alterwardf  j 
wc  thou^i  il  proper  to  pat  it  fo  here. 
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Mesopotamia,  where  he  hid  lefl  a  number  of 
brave  Romans.  Upon  this  the  Armenian  bade 
him  adieu,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 

As  Crassus  was  passing  the  Euphrates  at 
Zeugma,  he  met  with  dreadful  bursts  of  thun- 
der, and  li'jlitnings  flamed  in  the  face  of  his 
troops.  At  the  same  time,  the  black  clouds 
emitted  a  hurricane,  mingled  with  fire,  which 
broke  down  and  destroyed  great  part  of  his 
bridge.  The  place  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  a  camp,  was  also  twice  struck  with  light- 
ning. One  of  the  general's  war  horses,  richly 
caparisoned,  running  away  with  his  rider,  leap- 
ed mto  the  river,  and  was  seen  no  more.  And 
it  is  said  when  the  foremost  eagle  was  moved, 
in  order  for  a  march,  it  turned  back  of  its  own 
accord.  Besides  these  ill  tokens,  it  happened 
that  when  the  soldiers  had  their  provisions  dis- 
tributed, after  they  had  crossed  the  river,  they 
were  first  served  with  lentils  and  salt,  which 
are  reckoned  ominous,  and  commonly  placed 
upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead.  In  a  speech 
of  Crassus  to  the  army,  an  expression  escaped 
him,  which  struck  them  all  with  horror.  He 
said  "  He  had  broken  down  the  bridge,  that  not 
one  of  them  might  return."  And  when  he 
ought,  upon  perceiving  the  impropriety  of  the 
expression,  to  have  recalled  or  explained  it  to 
the  intimidated  troops,  his  obstinacy  would  not 
permit  him.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in 
the  sacrifice  offered  for  the  lustration  of  the 
army,  the  aruspex  having  put  the  entrails  in 
his  hands,  he  let  them  fall.  All  that  attended 
the  ceremony  were  struck  with  astonishment; 
but  he  only  said  with  a  smile,  "  See  what  it  is 
to  be  old!  My  sword,  however,  shall  not  slip 
out  of  my  hands  in  this  manner." 

Immediately  after  this,  he  began  his  march 
along  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  with  seven 
legions,  near  four  thousand  horse,  and  almost 
as  many  of  the  light-armed.  He  had  not  gone 
far  before  some  of  his  scouts  returned,  and  told 
him,  they  had  not  found  so  much  as  one  man  in 
their  excursion,  but  that  there  were  many  ves- 
tiges of  cavalry,  who  appeared  to  have  fled  as 
if  they  had  been  pursued. 

Crassus  now  began  to  be  more  sanguine  in 
his  hopes,  and  the  soldiers  to  hold  the  enemy 
in  contempt,  upon  a  supposition  that  they  durst 
not  stand  an  encounter.  Nevertheless,  Cassius 
addressed  himself  to  the  general  again,  and 
advised  him,  "  To  secure  his  troops  in  some 
fortified  town,  till  he  should  have  some  ac- 
count of  the  enemy  that  might  be  depended 
upon.  If  he  did  not  choose  that,  he  desired 
him  to  keep  along  the  river  till  he  reached 
Seleucia:  for  by  this  means  he  would  be  con- 
stantly supplied  with  provisions  from  the  ves- 
sels that  would  follow  his  camp;  and  the  river 
preventing  his  being  surrounded,  he  would 
always  have  it  in  his  power  to  fight  upon  equal 
terms." 

While  Crassus  was  weighing  these  counsels 
with  much  deliberation,  there  arrived  an  Arab- 
ian chief  named  Ariamnes.*  This  artful  and 
perfidious  man  was  the  principal  instrument 
of  all  the  calamities  which  fortune  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  ruin  of  Crassus.  Some  of  his  of- 
6cer3,  who  had  served  under  Pompey,  knew 

*  Afnian  and  Dion  Cassiui  call  him  Acbarui  or  Ag- 


how  much  Ariamnes  was  indebted  to  that  gei> 
eral's  favour,  and  that  in  consequence  he 
passed  for  a  well-wisher  to  the  Romans.  But 
now,  gained  by  the  Parthian  officers,  he  con- 
certed with  them  a  scheme  to  diaw  Crassus 
from  the  river  and  the  higher  grounds,  into  an 
immense  plain,  where  he  might  easily  be  sur 
rounded.  For  the  enemy  thought  of  nothing 
less  than  fighting  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
Romans. 

This  barbarian,  then,  addressing  himself  to 
Crassus,  at  first  launched  out  into  the  praisei 
of  Pompey  as  his  benefactor,  for  he  was  a 
voluble  and  artful  speaker.  Then  he  expressed 
his  admiration  of  so  fine  an  army,  but  withal 
took  occasion  to  blame  Crassus  for  his  delays, 
and  the  time  he  spent  in  preparing  ;  as  if 
weapons,  and  not  rather  active  hands  and  feet, 
were  required  against  a  people,  who  had  long 
been  determined  to  retire  with  their  most  val- 
uable effects,  and  with  their  families  and 
friends,  to  the  Scythians  and  Hyrcanians.  "  Or 
suppose  you  have  to  fight,"  said  he,  "  yoa 
ought  to  hasten  to  the  encounter,  before  the 
king  recover  his  spirits,  and  collect  all  hia 
forces.  At  present  he  has  only  sent  out  Sure 
na  and  Sillaces  to  amuse  you,  and  to  prevent 
your  pursuit  of  himself.  For  his  part,  he  will 
take  care  not  to  appear  in  the  field. 

This  story  was  false  in  every  circumstance. 
For  Orodes  had  divided  his  army  into  two 
parts;  with  one  of  which  he  was  ravaging  Ar- 
menia, to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Arta- 
vasdes;  Surena  was  left  with  the  other,  to 
make  head  against  the  Romans.  Not  that  the 
king  (as  some  will  have  it)  had  any  contempt 
for  the  Romans,  for  Crassus,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  Rome  had  produced,  was  not  an 
antagonist  whom  he  should  despise,  and  think 
it  a  fairer  field  of  honour  to  go  and  fight  with 
Artavasdes,  and  lay  waste  Armenia.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  highly  probable,  it  was  his  ap- 
prehension of  danger  which  made  him  keep  at 
a  distance  and  watch  the  rising  event;  in  order 
to  which  he  sent  Surena  before  him,  to  make 
trial  of  the  enemy's  strength,  and  to  amuse 
them  with  his  stratagems.  For  Surena  was  no 
ordinary  person;  but  in  fortune,  family,  and 
honour,  the  first  after  the  king;  and  in  point  of 
courage  and  capacity,  as  well  as  in  size  ae 
beauty,  superior  to  the  Parlliians  of  his  time. 
If  he  went  only  upon  an  excursion  into  the  coun- 
try, he  had  a  thousand  camels  to  carry  hia 
baggage,  and  two  hundred  carriages  for  hia 
concubines.  He  was  attended  by  a  thousand 
heavy-armed  horse,  and  many  more  of  the 
light-armed  rode  before  him.  Indeed,  his  vas- 
sals and  slaves  made  up  a  body  of  cavalry  little 
less  than  ten  thousand.  He  had  the  heredita- 
ry privilege  in  his  family  to  put  the  diadera 
upon  the  king's  head  when  he  was  crowned. 
"When  Orodes  was  driven  from  the  throne,  he 
restored  him;  and  it  was  he  who  conquered 
for  him  the  great  city  of  Seleucia,  being  the 
first  to  scale  the  wall,  and  beating  off  the  ene- 
my with  his  own  hand.  Though  he  was  then 
not  thirty  years  old,  his  discernment  was  strong, 
and  his  council  esteemed  the  best.  These  were 
the  talents  by  which  he  overthrew  Crassus, 
who  laid  himself  open  to  his  arts,  first  iiy  a  too 
sanguine  confidence,  and  afterwards  by  his 
fears  and  depression  under  misfortunes. 
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When  Crasstis  had  listened  to  the  lure  of 
Anamncs,  and  left  the  river  to  march  into  the 
plain,  the  traitor  led  him  a  way  that  was  smooth 
and  easy  ai  tirst;  but  after  a  while  it  became 
extremoly  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  deep  sands 
in  which  he  had  to  wade,  and  the  si'jht  of  a 
vaat  desert  without  wood  or  water,  which  af- 
forded no  prospect  of  repose,  or  hope  of  re- 
freshment. So  that  his  troops  were  ready  to 
give  out,  not  only  through  thirst  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  march,  bulthroujjh  the  comfortless 
and  melancholy  view  before  them  of  a  country 
where  there  was  neither  tree  nor  stream  to  be 
seen,  no  hill  to  shelter  them,  no  green  herb 
growing,  but  the  billows  of  an  immense  sea  of 
■and  surrounding  the  whole  army. 

These  things  gave  them  sufficient  reason  to 
■uspect  they  were  betrayed;  but  when  the  en- 
voys of  Artavasdes  arrived,  there  was  no  room 
to  doubt  it.  That  prince  informed  Crassiis, 
"That  Orodes  had  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a 
great  army,  so  that  now  he  could  send  the  Ro- 
mans no  succours.  Therefore,  he  advised  them 
to  inarch  towards  Armenia,  where  with  their 
united  forces,  they  might  give  Orodes  battle. 
If  Crassus  did  not  relish  this  advice,  he  con- 
jured him  at  least  never  to  encamp  upon  any 
ground  favourable  to  the  cavalry,  but  to  keep 
close  to  the  mountains."  Crassus,  in  his  resent- 
ment and  infatuation  would  send  no  answer  in 
writing;  he  only  said,  "He  was  not  at  leisure 
now  to  think  of  the  Armenians,  but  by  and  by 
he  would  come  and  chastise  their  king  for  his 
perfidiousness."  Cassius  wase.\tremely  chagrin- 
ed, but  would  not  make  any  more  remonstrances 
to  the  genera!,  who  was  already  offended  at  the 
liberty  he  had  taken.  He  applied,  however,  to 
the  barbarian  in  private,  in  such  terms  as  these, 
"O  thou  vilest  of  impostors,  what  malevolent 
dsmon  has  brought  thee  amongst  us?"  By  what 
potions,  by  what  enchantments,  hast  thou  pre- 
vailed upon  Crassus  to  pour  his  army  into  this 
vast,  this  amazing  desert;  a  march  more  fit  for 
a  Numidian  robber  than  for  a  Roman  general  ?" 
The  barbarian,  who  had  ar*  enough  to  adapt 
himself  to  all  occasions,  humbled  himself  to 
Cassius,  and  encouraged  him  to  hold  out  and 
have  patience  only  a  little  longer.  As  for  the 
soldiers,  he  rode  about  the  ranks  under  a  pre- 
tence of  fortifying  them  against  their  fatigues, 
and  made  use  of  several  taunting  expressions 
to  them,  "  What,"  said  he,  "do  you  imagine 
that  you  are  marching  through  Campania .'' 
Do  you  expect  the  fountains,  the  streams,  the 
shades,  the  baths,  and  houses  of  refreshment 
you  meet  with  there?  And  will  you  never  re- 
member that  you  are  traversing  the  barren  con- 
fines of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians?"  Thus 
the  traitor  admonished,  or  rather  insulted  the 
Romans,  and  got  utf  at  last  before  his  imposture 
was  discovered.  Nor  was  this  without  the  gen- 
eral's knowledge;  he  even  persuaded  him  then, 
that  he  was  going  upon  some  scheme  to  put 
the  enemy  in  disorder. 

It  is  said,  that  Crassus  on  that  day  did  not 
appear  in  a  purple  robe,  such  as  the  Roman 
generals  used  to  wear,  but  in  a  black  one;  and 
when  he  perceived  his  mistake,  he  went  and 
changed  it.  Some  of  the  standards,  too,  were 
so  rooted  in  the  ground,  that  they  could  not  be 
moved  without  the  greatest  efforts.  Crassus 
«nly  laughed  at  the  omen,  and  hastened  his 


march  the  more,  making  the  foot  keep  up  with 
•he  cavalry.  Meantime  the  remains  of  a  re- 
connoitring party  returned,  with  an  account 
that  their  comrades  were  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians,  and  that  they  had  escaped  with  great 
diliiculty.  At  the  same  time  they  assured  him, 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing  with  very  no 
merous  forces,  and  in  the  highest  spirits. 

This  intelligence  spread  great  dismay  among 
the  troops,  and  Crassus  was  the  most  terrified 
of  all.  In  his  confusion,  he  had  scarce  under- 
standing enough  about  him  to  draw  his  army 
properly.  At  first,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of 
Cassius,  he  extended  the  front  of  his  infantry 
so  as  to  occupy  a  great  space  of  ground,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  surrounded,  and  distributed 
the  cavalry  in  the  wings.  But  soon  altering 
his  mind,  he  drew  up  the  legions  in  a  close 
square,  and  made  a  front  every  way,  each  front 
consisting  of  twelve  cohorts;  every  cohort  had 
its  troop  of  horse  allotted  it,  that  no  part  might 
remain  unsupported  by  the  cavalry,  but  that 
the  whole  might  advance  with  equal  security 
to  the  charge.  One  of  the  wings  was  given  to 
Cassius,  the  other  to  young  Crassus,  and  the 
generii;  placed  himself  in  the  centre. 

In  this  order  they  moved  forward,  till  they 
came  to  a  river  called  Balissus,  vs'hich  in  itself 
was  not  considerable,  but  the  sight  of  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  soldiers,  as  well  on  account  of 
their  heat  and  thirst,  as  the  fatigues  of  a  march 
through  a  dry  and  sandy  desert.  Most  of  the 
officers  were  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  pass 
the  night  there,  and  after  having  got  the  best  in- 
telligence they  could  of  the  number  of  the  ene- 
my and  their  order,  advance  against  him  at 
break  of  day.  But  Crassus,  carried  away  by 
the  eagerness  of  his  son,  and  of  the  cavalry 
about  him,  who  called  upon  him  to  lead  them 
to  the  charge,  commanded  those  who  wanted 
refreshment  to  take  it  as  they  stood  in  their 
ranks.  Before  they  had  all  done,  he  began  his 
march,  not  leisurely  and  with  proper  pauses, 
as  is  necessary  in  going  to  battle,  but  with  a 
quick  and  continued  pace  till  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  who  appeared  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  formidable  as  they  had  ex 
pected.  For  Surena  had  concealed  his  main 
force  behind  the  advanced  guard,  and,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  discovered  by  the  glittering  of 
their  armour,  he  had  ordered  them  to  cover  it 
with  their  coats  or  with  skins. 

When  both  armies  were  near  enough  to  en- 
gage, and  the  generals  had  given  the  signal, 
the  field  resounded  with  a  horrid  din  and 
dreadful  bellowing.  For  the  Parihians  do  not 
excite  their  men  to  action  with  cornets  and 
trumpets,  but  with  certain  hollow  instruments 
covered  with  leather,  and  surrounded  with  brass 
bells,  which  they  beat  continually.  The  sound 
is  deep  and  dismal,  something  between  the 
howling  of  wild  beasts  and  the  crashing  of 
thunder;  and  it  was  from  sage  reflection  they 
had  adopted  it,  having  observed  that  of  all  the 
senses,  that  of  hearing  soonest  disturbs  the 
mind,  agitates  the  passions,  and  unhinges  the 
understanding. 

While  the  Romans  were  trembling  at  the 
horrid  noise,  the  Parthians  suddenly  uncovered 
their  arms,  and  appeared  like  battalions  of 
fire,  with  the  gleam  of  their  breastplates  and 
their  helmets  of  Margian  steel  polished  to  the 
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greatfst  perfection.  Their  cavalry  too,  com- 
pletely armed  in  brass  and  steel,  shed  a  lustre 
no  less  striking.  At  the  head  of  them  appeared 
Surena,  tall  and  well  made;  but  his  feminine 
beauty  did  not  promise  such  courage  as  he  was 
possessed  of.  For  he  was  dressed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Medes,  with  his  face  painted,  and  his 
hair  curled  and  equally  parted;  while  the  rest 
of  the  Parthians  wore  their  hair  in  great  dis- 
order, like  the  Scythians,  to  make  themselves 
look  more  terrible. 

At  first,  the  barbarians  intended  to  have 
charged  with  their  pikes,  and  opened  a  way 
tlirough  their  foremost  ranks;  but  when  they 
saw  the  depth  of  the  Roman  battalions,  the 
closeness  of  their  order,  and  the  firmness  of 
their  standing  they  drew  back,  and,  under  the 
appearance  of  breaking  their  ranks  and  dis- 
persing, wheeled  about  and  surrounded  the 
Romans.  At  that  instant  Crassus  ordered  his 
archers  and  light  infantry  to  begin  the  charge. 
But  they  had  not  gone  far  before  they  were  sa- 
luted with  a  shower  of  arrows,  which  came 
with  such  force  and  did  so  much  execution,  as 
drove  them  back  upon  the  battalions.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  disorder  and  consterna- 
tion among  the  heavy-armed,  when  they  beheld 
the  force  and  strength  of  the  arrows,  against 
which  no  armour  was  proof,  and  whose  keen- 
ness nothing  could  resist.  The  Parthians  now 
separated,  and  began  to  exercise  their  artillery 
upon  the  Romans  on  all  sides  at  a  considerable 
distance;  not  needing  to  take  an  exact  aim,  by 
reason  of  the  closeness  and  depth  of  the  square 
in  which  their  adversaries  were  drawn  up. 
Their  bows  were  large  and  strong,  yet  capable 
of  bending  till  the  arrows  were  drawn  to  the 
head;  the  force  they  went  with  was  conse- 
quently very  great,  and  the  wounds  they  gave, 
mortal. 

The  Romans  were  now  in  a  dreadful  situa- 
tion. If  they  stood  still,  they  were  pierced 
through;  if  they  advanced,  they  could  make 
no  reprisals,  and  yet  were  sure  to  meet  their 
fate.  For  the  Parthians  shoot  as  they  fly; 
and  this  they  do  with  dexterity  inferior  only 
to  the  Scythians.  It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
expedient,  because  they  save  themselves  by  re- 
tiring, and,  by  fighting  all  the  while,  escape 
the  disgrace  of  flight. 

While  the  Romans  had  any  hopes  that  the 
Parthians  would  spend  all  their  arrows  and  quit 
the  combat,  or  else  advance  hand  to  hand,  they 
bore  their  distresses  with  patience.  But  as 
soon  as  it  was  perceived,  that  behind  the  ene- 
my there  was  a  number  of  camels  loaded  with 
arrows,  from  whence  the  first  ranks,  after  they 
emptied  their  quivers,  were  supplied,  Crassus, 
seeing  no  end  to  his  sufferings,  was  greatly 
distressed.  The  step  he  took,  was  to  send  or- 
ders to  his  son  to  get  up  with  the  enemy,  and 
charge  them,  if  possible,  before  he  was  quite 
surrounded;  for  it  was  principally  against  him 
that  one  wing  of  the  Parthian  cavalry  directed 
their  efforts,  in  hopes  of  taking  him  in  the  rear. 
Upon  this,  the  young  man  took  thirteen  hun- 
dred horse,  of  which  those  he  had  from  Cssar 
made  a  thousand,  five  hundred  archers,  and 
eight  cohorts  of  infantry,  which  were  next  at 
hand,  and  wheeled  about  to  come  to  the  charge. 
However,  the  Parthians,  whether  it  was  that 
.'hev   were  afraid  to  meet  a  detachment  that 


came  against  them  in  such  good  order,  which 
some  say  was  the  case;  or  whether  they  want 
ed  to  draw  young  Crassus  as  far  as  they  possi- 
bly could  from  his  father,  turned  their  backs 
and  fled.*  The  young  man  cried  out,  They 
dare  not  stand  us,  and  followed  at  full  speed. 
So  did  Censorinus  and  Mcgabacchus;t  the  lat- 
ter, a  man  noted  for  his  strength  and  courage, 
and  the  former,  a  person  of  senatorial  dignity, 
and  an  excellent  orator.  Both  were  intimate 
friends  of  young  Crassus,  and  nearly  of  hid 
age.^ 

The  cavalry  kept  on,  and  such  was  the  alac- 
rity and  spirit  of  hope  with  which  the  infantry 
were  inspired;  that  they  were  not  left  behind; 
tor  they  imagined  they  were  only  pursuing  a 
conquered  enemy.  But  they  had  not  gone  far 
before  they  found  how  much  they  were  de- 
ceived. The  pretended  fugitives  faced  about, 
and  many  others  joining  them,  advanced  to  the 
encounter.  I'he  Romans,  upon  this,  made  a 
stand,  supposing  the  enemy  would  come  to 
close  quarters  with  them,  because  their  num- 
ber was  but  small.  The  Parthians,  however, 
only  formed  a  line  of  their  heavy-armed  cav- 
alry opposite  their  adversaries,  and  then  order 
ed  their  irregulars  to  gallop  round,  and  beat 
up  the  sand  and  dust  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  Romans  could  scarce  either  see  or  speak 
for  the  clouds  of  it.  Besides,  the  latter  were 
drawn  up  in  so  small  a  compass  and  pressed 
so  close  upon  each  other,  that  they  were  a 
very  fair  mark  for  the  enemy.  Their  death, 
too,  was  lingering.  They  rolled  about  in  ago- 
nies of  pain,  with  the  arrows  slicking  in  them, 
and  before  they  died,  endeavoured  to  pull  out 
the  barbed  points  which  were  entangled  with- 
in their  veins  and  sinews:  an  effort  that  served 
only  to  enlarge  their  wounds  and  add  to  theii 
torture. 

Many  died  in  this  miserable  manner,  an4 
those  who  survived  were  not  fit  for  action. 
When  PubliusJ  desired  them  to  attack  the 
heavy-armed  cavalry,  they  shewed  him  their 
hands  nailed  to  their  shields,  and  their  feet 
fastened  to  the  ground,  so  that  they  could 
neither  fight  nor  fly.  He  therefore  encouraged 
his  cavalry,  and  advanced  with  great  vigour  to 
the  charge.  But  the  dispute  was  by  no  means 
upon  an  equality,  either  in  respect  of  attack  or 
defence.  For  his  men  had  only  weak  and  short 
javelins  to  attack  the  Parthian  cuirasses,  which 
were  made  either  of  raw  hides  or  steel;  while 
the  enemy's  strong  pikes  could  easily  make  aa 
impression  upon  the  naked  or  light-armed 
Gauls.  These  were  the  troops  in  which  he 
placed  his  chief  confidence,  and  indeed  ho 
worked  wonders  with  them.  They  laid  hold 
on  the  pikes  of  the  barbarians,  and  grappling 
with  them  pulled  them  from  their  horses,  and 
threw  them  on  the  ground,  where  Lhey  could 


*  It  was  their  common  method,  not  to  stand  a  pitched 
battle  with  troops  that  were  iu  any  degree  tlieir  match. 
In  retreating  and  advancing,  as  occasiDn  reqnircd,  they 
knew  the  advantage  had  in  the  swiftness  of  their  horses^ 
and  in  the  excellence  of  their  archers. 

f  It  is  not  easy  to  say  wliat  Reman  name  Megabac- 
chus  could  be  the  corruption  of.  Xylander  telis  us, 
he  found  iu  an  old  translation,  Cnei.  Plaiwus  Prob- 
ably that  translator  might  have  the  authority  of  stin* 
manuscript. 
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■carce  stir,  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  their 
own  armour.  Many  of  them  even  quitted  their 
own  horses,  and  gettmg  under  those  of  the 
Parthians,  wounded  them  in  the  belly;  upon 
which  the  horses,  mad  with  pain,  plunged  and 
threw  their  riders,  and  treading  them  under 
foot  along  with  the  enemy,  at  last  fell  down  dead 
upon  both.  What  went  hardest  against  the 
Gauls  was  heat  and  thirst,  for  they  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  either.  And  they  lost 
most  of  their  horses  by  advancing  furiously 
against  the  enemy's  pikes. 

Thev  had  now  no  resource  but  to  retire  to 
their  infantry,  and  to  carry  off  young  Crassus, 
who  was  much  wounded.  But  happening  to 
see  a  hill  of  sand  by  the  way,  they  retired  to  it; 
and  having  placed  their  horses  in  the  middle, 
they  locked  their  shields  together  all  around, 
imagining  that  would  prove  the  best  defence 
against  the  barbarians.  It  happened,  however, 
quite  otherwise.  While  they  were  upon  plain 
ground,  the  foremost  rank  afforded  some  shel- 
ter to  those  behind;  but  upon  an  eminence, 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground  shewed  one 
above  another,  and  those  behind  higher  than 
those  before,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
any  of  them  to  escape ;  they  fell  promiscuous- 
ly, lamenting  their  inglorious  fate,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  exerting  themselves  to  the  last. 
Young  Crassus  had  with  him  two  Greeks, 
named  Hieronymus  and  Nicomachus,  who  had 
settled  in  that  country  in  the  town  of  Carrae. 
These  advised  him  to  retire  with  them,  and  to 
make  his  escape  to  Ischna;,  a  city  which  had 
adopted  the  Roman  interests,  and  was  at  no 
great  distance.  But  he  answered,  "There  was 
no  death,  however  dreadful,  the  fear  of  which 
could  make  him  leave  so  many  brave  men 
dying  for  his  sake."  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
sired them  to  save  themselves,  and  then  embrac- 
ed and  dismissed  them.  As  his  own  hand  was 
transfixed  with  an  arrow,  and  he  could  not  use 
it,  he  offered  his  side  to  his  armour-bearer,  and 
ordered  him  to  strike  the  blow.  Censorinus 
is  said  to  have  died  in  the  same  manner.  As 
for  Megabacchus,  he  despatched  himself  with 
bis  own  hand,  and  the  other  principal  officers 
followed  his  example.  The  rest  fell  by  the 
Parthian  pikes,  after  they  had  defended  them- 
selves gallantly  to  the  last.  The  enemy  did 
not  make  above  five  hundred  prisoners. 

When  they  had  cut  off  the  head  of  young 
Crassus,  they  marched  with  it  to  his  father, 
whose  affairs  were  in  this  posture.  After  he 
had  ordered  his  son  to  charge  the  Parthians, 
news  was  brought  him  that  they  tied  with 
great  precipitation,  and  that  the  Komans  pur- 
sued them  with  equal  vivacity.  He  perceived 
also,  that  on  his  side  the  enemy's  operations 
were  comparatively  feeble:  for  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  then  gone  after  his  son. 
Hereupon  he  recovered  his  spirits  in  some  de- 
gree, and  threw  his  forces  back  to  some  high- 
er ground,  expecting  every  moment  his  son's 
return  from  the  pursuit. 

Publius  had  sent  several  messengers  to  in- 
form him  of  his  danger;  but  the  first  had  fallen 
in  with  the  barbarians, and  were  cut  in  pieces; 
and  the  last  having  escaped  with  great  dilfi- 
culty,  told  him  his  son  was  lost,  if  he  had  not 
large  and  immediate  succours.  Crassus  was 
•0  distracted  by  different  passions  that  be  could 


not  form  any  rational  scheme.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  afraid  of  sacrificing  the  whole 
army,  and  on  the  other,  anxious  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  son;  but  at  last  he  resolved  to 
march  to  his  assistance. 

Meantime  the  enemy  advanced  with  loud 
shouts  and  songs  of  victory,  which  made  them 
appear  more  terrible;  and  all  the  drums  bel- 
lowing again  in  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  gave 
them  notice  of  another  engagement.  'I'he  Par- 
thians coming  forward  with  the  head  of  Pub- 
lius on  a  spear,  demanded,  in  the  most  con 
temptuous  manner,  whether  they  knew  the 
family  and  parents  of  the  young  man.  "For," 
said  they,  "it  is  not  possible  that  so  brave  and 
gallant  a  youth  should  be  the  son  of  Crassus, 
the  greatest  dastard  and  the  meanest  wretch  in 
the  world." 

This  spectacle  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Ro- 
mans more  than  all  the  calamities  they  had 
met  with.  Instead  of  exciting  them  to  revenge, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  it  produced  a 
horror  and  tremour,  which  ran  tlirough  the 
whole  army.  Nevertheless,  Crassus,  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  behaved  with  greater 
magnanimity  than  he  had  ever  shewn  before. 
He  marched  up  and  down  the  ranks  and 
cried,  "Romans,  this  loss  is  mine.  The  fortunes 
and  glory  of  Rome  stand  safe  and  undiminish- 
ed in  you.  If  you  have  any  pity  for  me,  who 
am  bereaved  of  the  best  of  sons,  shew  it  in 
your  resentment  against  the  enemy.  Put  an 
end  to  their  triumph;  avenge  their  cruelty. 
Be  not  astonished  at  this  loss;  they  must  air- 
ways have  something  to  suffer  who  aspire  to 
great  things.  Lucullus  did  not  pull  down  Ti- 
granes,  nor  Scipio  Antiochus,  without  some 
expense  of  blood.  Our  ancestors  lost  a  thou- 
sand ships  before  they  reduced  Sicily,  and 
many  great  officers  and  generals  in  Italy ;  but  no 
previous  loss  prevented  their  subduing  the  con- 
querors. For  it  was  not  by  her  good  fortune, 
but  by  the  perseverance  and  fortitude  with 
which  she  combated  adversity,  that  Rome  haa 
risen  to  her  present  height  of  power." 

Crassus,  though  he  thus  endeavoured  to  ani- 
mate his  troops,  did  not  find  many  to  listen  to 
him  with  pleasure.  He  was  sensible  their  de- 
pression still  continued,  when  he  ordered  them 
to  shout  for  the  battle;  for  their  shout  waa 
feeble,  languid,  and  unequal,  while  that  of  the 
barbarians  was  bold  and  strong.  When  the 
attack  began,  the  light-armed  cavalry  taking 
the  Romans  in  flank,  galled  them  with  their 
arrows;  while  the  heavy-armed,  charging  them 
in  front  with  their  pikes,  drove  them  into  a 
narrow  space.  Some,  indeed,  to  avoid  a  more 
painful  death  from  the  arrows,  advanced  with 
the  resolution  of  despair,  but  did  not  much 
execution.  All  the  advantage  they  had  was, 
that  they  were  speedily  despatched  by  the 
large  wounds  they  received  from  the  broad 
heads  of  the  enemy's  strong  pikes,  which  they 
pushed  with  such  violence,  that  they  often 
pierced  through  two  men  at  once.* 

The  fight  continued  in  this  manner  all  day, 
and  when  the  barbarians  came  to  retire,  they 
said,  "They  would  give  Crassus  one  night  to 
bewail  his  son;  if  he  did   not  in  the  meantime 

*  There  i»  nothing  incredible  in  this,  for  it  is  fre 
quenlly  (lonf  by  the  Tartars,  in  the  same  mode  of  fight 
ing,  at  thu  day. 
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consider  better,  and  rather  choose  to  go  and 
surrender  himself  to  Arsaces,  than  be  earned." 
Then  they  sat  down  near  the  Roman  army, 
and  passe<i  the  night  in  great  satisfaction,  hop- 
mg  to  finish  the  affair  the  next  day. 

It  was  a  melancholy  and  dreadful  night  to 
Ihe  Romans.  They  took  no  care  to  bury  the 
dead,  nor  any  notice  of  the  wounded,  many 
of  whom  were  expiring  in  great  agonies. 
Every  man  had  his  own  fate  to  deplore.  That 
fate  appeared  inevitable,  whether  they  re- 
mained where  they  were,  or  threw  themselves 
in  the  night  into  that  boundless  plain.  They 
found  a  great  objection,  too,  against  retiring, 
in  the  wounded;  who  would  retard  their  flight, 
if  they  attempted  to  carry  them  off,  and  alarm 
the  enemy  with  their  cries,  if  they  were  left 
behind. 

As  for  Crassus,  though  they  believed  him 
the  cause  of  all  their  miseries,  they  wanted 
him  to  make  his  appearance  and  speak  to  them. 
But  he  had  covered  his  head,  chosen  darkness 
for  his  companion,  and  stretched  himself  upon 
the  ground.  A  sad  example  to  the  vulgar  of 
the  instability  of  fortune;  and  to  men  of  deeper 
thought,  of  the  effects  of  rashness  and  ill-plac- 
ed ambition.  Not  contented  with  being  the 
first  and  greatest  among  many  millions  of  men, 
he  had  considered  himself  in  a  mean  light,  be- 
cause there  were  two  above  him. 

Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cas- 
eins, endeavoured  to  raise  him  from  the  ground 
and  console  him,  but  found  that  he  gave  him- 
self entirely  up  to  despair.  They  then,  by 
their  own  authority,  summoned  the  centurions 
and  other  officers  to  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
it  was  resolved  they  should  retire.  Accord- 
ingly they  began  to  do  so  without  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  silently  enough  at  first.  But  when 
the  sick  and  wounded  perceived  they  were 
going  to  be  deserted,  their  doleful  cries  and 
lamentations  filled  the  whole  army  with  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  Still  greater  terror  seiz- 
ed them  as  they  proceeded,  the  foremost  troops 
imagining  that  those  behind  were  enemies. 
They  often  missed  their  way,  often  stopped  to 
put  themselves  in  some  order,  or  to  take  some 
of  the  wounded  off  the  beasts  of  burden,  and 
put  others  on.  By  these  things  they  lost  a 
groat  deal  of  time;  insomuch,  that  Ignatius 
only,  who  made  the  best  of  his  way  with  three 
hundred  horse,  arrived  at  Carrs  about  mid- 
night. He  saluted  the  guards  in  Latin,  and 
•when  he  perceived  they  heard  him,  he  bade 
them  go  and  tell  Coponius,  who  commanded 
there,  that  Crassus  had  fought  a  great  battle 
with  the  Parthians.  Then,  without  explaining 
himself  farther,  or  acquainting  them  who  he 
was,  he  made  off  as  fast  as  possible  to  Zeug- 
ma; by  which  means  he  saved  himself  and  his 
troop;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  much  blam- 
ed for  deserting  his  general. 

However,  Crassus  found  his  advantage  in 
the  hint  given  to  Coponius.  That  officer  con- 
•idering  that  the  hurry  and  confusion  with 
which  the  message  was  delivered,  betokened 
nagood,  ordered  his  men  to  arm;  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  apprised  thai  Crassus  was  marching 
that  way,  he  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  con- 
ducted his  army  into  the  town. 

Though  the  Parthians  in  the  night  perceiv- 
ed the  flight  of  the  Romans,  they  did  not  pur- 


sue them;  but  at  break  of  day  they  fell  upon 
those  that  were  left  in  the  camp,  and  despatch- 
ed them,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand.  The 
cavalry  also  picked  up  many  others  who  were 
straggling  upon  the  plain.  One  of  the  Roman 
officers,  named  Varguntinus,  who  had  wandered 
in  the  night  from  the  main  body  v/itli  four  co- 
horts, was  found  next  morning  posted  upon  a 
hill.  The  barbarians  surrounded  their  little 
corps,  and  killed  them  all,  except  twenty  men. 
These  made  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
sword  in  hand,  who  let  them  pass,  and  they 
arrived  safe  at  Carrae. 

A  rumour  was  now  brought  to  Surena,  that 
Crassus,  with  the  best  of  his  officers  and  troops, 
had  escaped,  and  that  those  who  had  retired 
into  Carras,  were  only  a  mixed  multitude,  not 
worth  his  notice.  He  was  afraid,  therefore, 
that  he  had  lost  the  fruits  of  his  victory;  but 
not  being  absolutely  certain,  he  wanted  better 
information,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he 
should  besiege  Carrae,  or  pursue  Crassua 
wherever  he  might  have  fled.  For  this  purpose 
he  despatched  an  interpreter  to  the  walls,  who 
was  to  call  Crassus  or  Cassius  in  Latin,  and 
tell  them  that  Surena  demanded  a  conference. 
As  soon  as  the  business  of  the  interpreter  was 
made  known  to  Crassus,  he  accepted  the  pro- 
posal. And  not  long  after,  certain  Arabians 
arrived  from  the  same  quarter,  who  knew  Cras- 
sus and  Cassius  well,  having  been  in  th&  Ro 
man  camp  before  the  battle.  These  seeing  Cas- 
sius upon  the  walls,  told  him,  "Surena  was 
ready  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  on  con- 
dition they  would  be  upon  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  king  his  master,  and  give  up  Mesopo- 
tamia; for  he  thought  this  more  advantageous 
to  both  than  coming  to  extremities."  Cassius 
embraced  the  overture,  and  demanded  that  the 
time  and  place  might  be  fixed  for  an  interview 
between  Surena  and  Crassus;  which  the  Ara- 
bians undertook  for,  and  then  rode  off. 

Surena,  delighted  to  find  that  the  Romans 
were  in  a  place  where  they  might  be  besieged, 
led  his  Parthians  against  him  the  next  day. 
These  barbarians  treated  them  with  great  in- 
solence, and  told  them,  if  they  wanted  either 
peace  or  truce,  they  might  deliver  up  Crassus 
and  Cassius  bound.  The  Romans,  greatly  af^ 
flicted  at  finding  themselves  so  imposed  upon, 
told  Crassus  he  must  give  up  his  distant  and 
vain  hopes  of  succour  from  the  Armenians,  and 
resolve  upon  flight.  This  resolution  ought  to 
have  been  concealed  from  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Carrae  till  the  moment  it  was  put  in  execution. 
But  Crassus  revealed  it  to  Andromachus,  one 
of  the  most  perfidious  amongst  them,  whom  he 
also  chose  for  his  guide.  From  this  traitor  the 
Parthians  learned  every  step  that  was  taken. 
As  it  was  not  their  custom,  nor  consequently 
very  practicable  for  them  to  fight  in  the  night, 
and  it  was  in  the  night  that  Crassus  marched 
out,  Andromachus  contrived  that  they  might 
not  be  far  behind.  With  this  view  he  artfully 
led  the  Romans  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes 
another,  and  at  last  entangled  them  among 
deep  marshes  and  ditches,  where  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  either  forward  or  backward.  There 
were  several  who  conjectured  from  this  shift- 
ing and  turning,  that  Andromachus  had  some 
ill  design,  and  therefore  refused  to  follow  him 
any  farther.    As  for  Cassius,  he   returned  to 
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Carrx;  and  when  his  guides,  who  were  Ara- 
oians,  advised  him  to  wait  till  the  moon  had 
oassed  the  Scorpion,  he  answered,  "  I  am  more 
afniid  of  the  Sagittary."*  Then  making  the 
best  of  his  way,  he  got  into  Assyria  with  five 
hundred  horse.  Others  finding  faithful  guides, 
reached  the  mountains  of  Sinnaca,  anil  were 
perfectly  secure,  before  it  was  light.  These, 
about  five  thousand  in  number,  were  under  the 
conduct  of  Octavius,  a  man  of  great  merit  and 
honour. 

Meantime,  day  overtook  Crassus,  while 
through  the  treachery  of  Andromaclius,  he  was 
wandering  on  bogs  and  other  impracticable 
ground.  He  had  with  him  only  four  cohorts 
of  infantry,  a  very  small  number  of  horse,  and 
five  lictors.  .\.t  length  he  regained  the  road 
with  much  labour  and  difficulty:  but  by  this 
time  the  enemy  was  coming  up.  He  was  not 
above  twelve  furlongs  behind  the  corps  under 
Octavius.  However,  as  he  coifld  not  join  him, 
all  he  could  do  was  to  retire  to  a  hill,  not  so 
secure  against  cavalry  as  Sinnaca,  but  situated 
under  those  mountains,  and  connected  with 
them  by  a  long  ridge  which  ran  through  the 
plain.  Octavius,  therefore,  could  see  the  dan- 
ger Crassus  was  in,  and  he  immediately  ran 
down  with  a  small  band  to  his  assistance. 
Upon  this,  the  rest,  reproaching  themselves 
for  staying  behind,  descended  from  the  heights, 
and  tailing  upon  the  Parthians,  drove  them 
from  the  hill.  Then  they  took  Crassus  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  fencing  him  with  their 
shields,  boldly  declared,  that  no  Parthian  ar- 
row should  touch  their  general,  while  any  of 
them  were  left  alive. 

Sureua  now  perceiving  that  the  Parthians 
were  less  vigorous  in  their  attacks,  and  that 
if  night  came  on,  and  the  Romans  gained  the 
mountains,  they  would  be  entirely  out  of  his 
reach,  formed  a  stratagem  to  get  Crassus  into 
his  hands.  He  dismissed  some  of  his  prisoners 
after  they  had  heard  the  conversation  of  the 
Parthian  soldiers,  who  had  been  instructed  to 
say,  that  the  king  did  not  want  perpetual  war 
with  the  Romans,  but  had  rather  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliance  by  his  generous  treat- 
ment of  Crassus.  After  this  manaiivre,  the 
barbarians  withdrew  from  the  combat,  and 
Surena,  with  a  few  of  his  principal  officers, 
advancing  gently  to  the  hill,  where  he  unstrung 
his  bow,  and  ollcring  his  hand,  invited  Crassus 
to  an  agreement.  He  said,  "  the  king  had 
hitherto  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  given 
proofs  of  his  power,  but  now  he  would  with 
pleasure  shew  his  moderation  and  clemency, 
in  coming  to  terms  with  the  Romans,  and  Buf- 
fering tliem  to  depart  in  peace." 

The  troops  received  this  proposal  of  Surena 
with  jov.  But  Crassus,  whose  errors  had  all 
been  owing  to  the  Parthian  treachery  and  de- 
ceit, and  thought  this  sudden  change  in  their 
behaviour  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  did 
not  accept  the  overture,  but  stood  deliberating. 
Hereupon,  the  soldiers  raised  a  great  outcry, 
and  bade  him  go  down.  Then  they  proceeded 
to  insults  and  reproaches,  telling  him,  "  He 
was  very  willing  to  expose  them  to  the  weapons 
of  the  Parthians,  but  did  not  dare  to  meet  them 
himself,  when  they  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  wanted  only  a  friendly  conference." 
*  All  idiue  to  the  Parthian  archer*. 


At  first  he  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  re- 
presented, that  if  they  would  but  hold  out  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  they  might  in  the  night 
gain  the  mountains  and  rocks,  which  would  be 
inaccessible  to  cavalry.  At  the  same  lime  he 
pointed  to  the  way,  and  begged  them  not  to 
forego  the  hopes  of  safety  when  they  had  it  so 
near.  But  when  he  found  they  received  his 
address  with  anger,  and  clashing  their  arras  in 
a  menacing  manner,  he  was  terrified,  and  began 
to  go;  only  turning  round  a  moment  to  speak 
these  few  words,  "You,  Octavius,  and  you, 
Petroniiis,  and  all  you  Roman  officers  that  are 
present,  are  witnesses  of  the  necessity  I  am 
under  to  take  this  step,  and  conscious  of  the 
dishonour  and  violence  I  suffer.  But  when  you 
are  safe,  pray  tell  the  world  that  I  was  deceived 
by  the  enemy,  and  not  that  I  was  abandoned 
by  my  countrymen." 

However,  Octavius  and  Petronius  would  not 
stay  behind;  they  descended  the  hill  with  him. 
His  lictors  too  would  have  followed,  but  he 
sent  them  back  The  first  persons  that  met 
him,  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians,  were  two 
Greeks  of  the  half  breed.  They  dismounted 
and  made  Crassus  a  low  reverence,  and  ad- 
dressing him  in  Greek,  desired  he  would  seiid 
some  of  his  people  to  see  that  Surena  and  his 
company  came  unarmed,  and  without  any  wea- 
pons concealed  about  them.  Crassus  answer- 
ed, "  That  if  his  hfe  had  been  of  any  account 
with  him,  he  should  not  have  trusted  himself 
in  their  hands."  Nevertheless,  he  sent  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Roscius  bel'ore  him,  to 
inquire  upon  what  footing,  and  how  many  of 
each  side  were  to  meet.  Surena  detained  those 
messengers,  and  advanced  in  person  with  bis 
principal  officers  on  horseback.  "  What  is 
this,"  said  he,  "  I  behold.'  A  Roman  general 
on  foot,  when  we  are  on  horseback.'"'  Then 
he  ordered  a  horse  to  be  brought  for  him.  But 
Crassus  answered,  "  There  was  no  error  on 
either  side,  since  each  came  to  treat  after  the 
manner  of  his  country."  "  Then,"  said  Sure- 
na, "  from  this  moment  there  shall  be  peace 
and  an  alliance  between  Orodes  and  the  Ro- 
mans; but  the  treaty  must  be  signed  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates;  for  you  Romans  re- 
member your  agreements  very  ill."  Then  he 
offered  lum  his  hand;  and  when  Crassus  would 
have  sent  for  a  horse,  he  told  him,  "  There  was 
no  need;  the  king  would  supply  lum  with  one." 
At  the  same  time  a  horse  was  brought  with 
furniture  of  gold,  and  the  equerries  having 
mounted,  Crassus  began  to  drive  him  forward. 
Octavius  then  laid  hold  on  the  bridle;  in  which 
he  was  foWowed  by  Patronius,  a  legionary  tri- 
bune. Afterwards  the  rest  of  the  Romans  who 
attended,  endeavoured  to  slop  the  horse,  and 
to  draw  off  those  who  pressed  upon  Crassus  oa 
each  side.  A  scufHe  and  tumult  ensued,  which 
ended  in  blows.  Thereupon  Octavius  drew 
his  sword,  and  killed  one  of  the  Parthian  grooms; 
and  another  coming  behind,  Octavius  despatch- 
ed him.  Petronius,  who  had  no  arms  to  de- 
fend him,  received  a  stroke  on  his  breast-plate, 
but  leaped  from  bis  horse  miwounded.  Cras- 
sus was  killed  by  a  Par*ian  named  Poniaxae- 
thres:*  though  some  say  another  despatched 
him,  and  PomaxaBthres  cut  off  his  head  and 

*  Appian  calls  him  Maxailhres,  and  in  lome  copi«a 
ct  Flularcli  be  is  caileil  Aialtirei. 
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right  band.  Indeed,  all  these  circumstancei 
must  be  rather  from  conjecture  than  knowledge. 
P"or  part  of  those  who  attended  were  slain  in 
attempting  to  defend  Crassus,  and  the  rest  had 
run  U[i  the  hill  on  the  first  alarm. 

After  this,  the  Parthians  went  and  address- 
ed themselves  to  the  troops  at  the  top.  They 
told  them,  Crassus  had  met  with  the  reward 
his  injustice  deserved;  but,  as  for  them,  Sure- 
na  desired  they  would  come  down  boldly,  for 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Upon  this  promise 
some  went  down  and  surrendered  themselves. 
Others  attempted  to  get  off  in  the  night;  but 
very  few  of  tlwse  escaped.  The  rest  were 
hunted  by  the  Arabians,  and  either  taken  or 
put  to  the  sword.  It  is  said,  that  in  all  there 
were  twenty  thousand  killed,  and  ten  thousand 
made  prisoners. 

Surena  sent  the  head  and  hand  to  Orodes  in 
Armenia;  notwithstanding  which  he  ordered 
his  messengers  to  give  it  out  at  Seleucia,  that 
he  was  bringing  Crassus  alive.  Pursuant  to 
this  report,  he  prepared  a  kind  of  mock  pro- 
cession, which,  by  way  of  ridicule,  he  called 
triumph.  Caius  Pacianus,  who  of  all  the  pri- 
Boners,  most  resembled  Crassus,  was  dressed 
in  a  rich  robe  in  the  Parthian  fashion,  and  in- 
structed to  answer  to  the  name  of  Crassus  and 
title  of  general.  Thus  accoutred,  he  marched 
on  horseback  at  the  head  of  the  Romans.  Be- 
fore him  marched  the  trumpets  and  lictors, 
mounted  upon  camels.  Upon  the  rods  were 
suspended  empty  purses,  and,  on  the  a.xes, 
heads  of  the  Romans  newly  cut  off.  Behind 
came  the  Seleucian  courtesans  with  music, 
singing  scurrilous  and  farcical  songs  upon  the 
effeminacy  and  cowardice  of  Crassus. 

These  things  were  to  amuse  the  populace. 
But  after  the  farce  was  over,  Surena  assembled 
the  senate  of  Seleucia,  and  produced  the  ob- 
scene books  of  Aristides,  called  JMelcsiacs. 
Nor  was  this  a  groundless  invention  to  blacken 
the  Romans.  For  the  books  being  really  found 
in  the  baggage  of  Rustius,*  gave  Surena  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  say  many  sharp  and 
satirical  things  of  the  Romans,  who,  even  in 
ihe  time  of  war,  could  not  refrain  from  such 
libidinous  actions  and  abominable  books. 

This  scene  put  the  Seleucians  in  mind  of 
the  wise  remark  of  .S^sop.  They  saw  Surena 
had  put  the  Milesian  obscenities  in  the  forepart 
of  the  wallet,  and  behind  they  beheld  a  Par- 
thian Sybaris,t  with  a  long  train  of  carriages 
full  of  harlots;  insomuch  that  his  army  resem- 
bled the  serpents  called  syctalas.  Fierce  and 
formidable  in  its  head,  it  presented  nothing  but 
pikes,  artillery,  and  war  horses;  while  the  tail 
ridiculously  enough  exhibited  prostitutes,  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  nights  spent  in  singing 
and  riot  with  those  women.  Rustius  undoubt- 
edly was  to  blame;  but  it  was  an  impudent 
thing  in  the  Parthians  to  censure  the  JUilesi- 
acs,  when  many  of  the  Arsacidse  who  filled  the 
throne  were  sons  of  Milesian  or  Ionian  cour- 
tesans. 

*  One  of  the  Bodleian  manuscripts  has  it  Roscius. 
t  Sybaris  was  a  towifin  Lucaaia,  lamous  for  iU  lux- 
ury tod  etfeminacy. 


During  these  transactions,  Orodes  was  r© 
conciled  to  Artavasdes  the  Armenian,  and  haQ 
agreed  to  a  marriage  between  that  prince's  sis* 
ter  and  his  son  Pacorus.  On  this  occasion 
they  freely  went  to  each  others'  entertainments, 
in  w'hich  many  of  the  Greek  tragedies  were 
presented.  For  Orodes  was  not  unversed  in 
the  Grecian  literature;  and  Artavasdes  Viid 
written  tragedies  himself,  as  well  as  orations 
and  histories,  some  of  which  are  still  extant 
In  one  of  these  entertainments,  while  they  were 
yet  at  table,  the  head  of  Crassus  was  brought 
to  the  door.  Jason,  a  tragedian  of  the  city  of 
Tralles,  was  rehearsing  the  Bacchae  of  Euri- 
pides, and  the  tragical  adventures  of  Pentheus 
and  Agave.  All  the  company  were  expressing 
their  admiration  of  the  pieces,  when  Sillaces 
entering  the  apartment  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  king,  and  laid  the  head  of  Crassus  at 
his  feet.  The  Parthians  welcomed  it  with  ac- 
clamations of  joy,  and  the  attendants,  by  the 
king's  order,  placed  Sillaces  at  the  table. 
Hereupon,  Jason  gave  one  of  the  actors  the 
habit  of  Pentheus,  in  which  he  had  appeared, 
and  putting  on  that  of  Agave,  with  the  frantic 
air  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Bacchanal,  sung 
that  part,  where  Agave  presents  the  head  of 
Pentheus  upon  her  thyrsus,  fancying  it  to  ba 
that  of  a  young  lion — 

Well  are  our  toils  repaid  :   On  yonder  mountain 
We  pierced  the  lordly  savage. 

Finding  the  company  extremely  delighted,  he 
went  on — 

The  Chorus  asks,  "Who  gave  the  glorious  blow."' 
Jlgave  answers,  "Mine,  mine  is  the  prize." 

PomaxEEthres,  who  was  sitting  at  the  table 
upon  hearing  this  started  up,  and  would  have 
taken  the  head  from  Jason,  insisting  that  that 
part  belonged  to  him,  and  not  to  the  actor.  The 
king,  highly  diverted,  made  Pomaxiethres  the 
presents  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  rewarded 
Jason  with  a  talent.  The  expedition  of  Cras- 
sus was  a  real  tragedy,  and  such  was  the  exoT' 
dium,*  or  farce  after  it. 

However,  the  Divine  Justice  punished  Orodes 
for  his  cruelty,  and  Surena  for  his  perjury. 
Orodes,  envying  the  glory  Surena  had  acquired, 
put  him  to  death  soon  after.  And  that  prince, 
having  lost  his  son  Pacorus  in  a  battle  with  the 
Romans,  fell  into  a  languishing  disorder  which 
turned  to  a  dropsy.  His  second  son  Phraates 
took  the  opportunity  to  give  him  aconite.  But 
finding  the  poison  worked  only  upon  the  watery 
humour,  and  was  carrying  otf  the  disease  with 
it,  he  took  a  shorter  method,  and  strangled  him 
with  his  own  hands.f 

*  Exordium,  in  its  original  sense,  signified  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  plot,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy;  and 
it  retained  that  sense  among  the  Greeks.  But  when 
the  Romans  began  to  act  their  light  satirical  pieces  (of 
wliich  they  had  always  been  very  fond)  after  their 
tragedies,  they  applied  the  term  to  those  pieces. 

f  There  have  been  more  execrable  characters,  but 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  one 
more  contemptible  than  that  of  Crassus.  His  ruling 
passion  was  the  most  sordid  lust  of  weaUh,  and  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  political,  popular,  and  military, 
was  aubKrvieut  to  thu.    If  at  any  time  h<  gave  iutc 
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Ok"I  of  ihi:  Srst  things  that  occurs  in  this  com- 
parison \s,  vhat  Nicias  gained  his  wealth  in  a 
less  excoplionable  manner  than  Crassus.  The 
working  of  mines,  indeed,  docs  not  seem  very 
tuitable  to  a  man  of  Nicias's  character,  where 
the  persons  employed  arc  commonly  malefac- 
tors or  barbarians,  some  of  which  work  in  fet- 
ters, till  the  damps  and  unwholesome  air  put  an 
end  to  their  being. — But  it  is  comparatively  an 
honourable  pursuit,  when  put  in  parallel  with 
getting  an  estate  by  the  confiscations  of  Sylla, 
or  by  buying  houses  in  the  midst  of  fires.  Yet 
Crassus  dealt  as  openly  in  these  things  as  he 
did  in  agriculture  and  usury.  As  to  the  other 
matters  which  he  was  censured  for,  and  which 
he  denied,  namely,  his  making  money  of  his 
vote  in  the  senate,  his  extorting  it  from  the 
allies,  his  overreaching  silly  women  by  flattery, 
and  his  undertaking  the  defence  of  ill  men; 
nothing  like  these  things  was  ever  imputed  by 
Slander  herself  to  Nicias.  As  to  his  wasting 
his  money  upon  those  who  made  a  trade  of 
impeachments  to  prevent  their  doing  him  any 
harm,  it  was  a  circumstance  which  exposed 
him  to  ridicule;  and  unworthy,  perhaps,  of  the 
characters  of  Pericles  and  Aristides;  but  neces- 
Bary  for  him,  who  had  a  timidity  in  his  nature. 
It  was  a  thing  which  Lycurgus  the  orator  af- 
terwards made  a  merit  of  to  the  people:  when 
censured  for  having  bought  olT  one  of  these 
trading  informers,  "I  rejoice,"  said  he,  "that 
after  being  so  long  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration, I  am  discovered  to  have  given  money, 
and  not  taken  it." 

As  to  their  e.vpenses,  Nicias  appears  to  have 
been  more  public  spirited  in  his.  His  offerings 
to  the  gods,  and  the  games  and  tragedies  with 
which  he  entertained  the  people,  were  so  many 
proofs  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments.  It  is 
true,  all  that  Nicias  laid  out  in  this  manner, 
and,  indeed,  his  whole  estate,  amounted  only 

public  munificence,  it  was  with  him  no  more  than  a 
■pecies  of  commerce.  By  thus  treating  the  people,  he 
was  laying  out  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  provinces. 
When  Syria  fell  to  his  lot,  the  transports  he  discover- 
ed sprung  not  from  the  great  ambition  of  carrying  the 
Boman  eagles  over  the  east :  they  were  nothing  more 
than  th»joy  of  a  miser,  when  he  stf-nbles  upon  a  hid- 
den treasure.  Dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  barbarian 
rold,  he  grasped  with  eagerness  a  command  for  which 
he  had  no  adequate  capacity.  We  find  him  embar- 
Tassed  by  the  slightest  dilEculties  in  his  military  ope- 
rations; and,  when  his  obstinacy  would  permit  him, 
taking  his  measures  from  the  advice  of  his  lieutenants. 
We  look  with  indignation  on  the  Roman  squadrons 
standing,  by  his  dispositions,  as  a  mark  for  the  Par- 
thian archers,  and  incapable  of  acting  either  on  the 
offensive  or  defensive.  The  Romans  could  not  be  igno- 
rant of  the  Parthian  method  of  attacking  and  retreat- 
ing, when  they  had  before  spent  so  much  time  in  Ar- 
menia. The  fame  of  their  cavalry  could  not  be  un- 
known in  a  country  where  it  was  so  much  dreaded. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  first  business  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral to  avoid  those  countries  which  might  give  tiiem 
any  advantage  in  the  equestrian  action.  But  the  hot 
■cent  of  eastern  treasure  made  him  a  dupe  even  to  tlie 
policy  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  arrive  at  this  the  near- 
ett  way   he  sa        <'ed  the  lives  of  tliirtj  thousand  Ro- 


to a  small  part  of  what  Crassus  expended  at 
once,  in  eiiiertaining  so  many  myriads  of  men, 
and  sii|>plying  them  with  bread  afterwards. 
But  it  Would  be  very  strange  to  me,  if  there 
should  be  any  one  who  does  not  perceive  that 
this  vice  is  nothing  but  an  inetjuality  and  in- 
consistency of  character;  particularly  when  he 
sees  men  laying  out  that  money  in  an  honoura- 
ble manner,  which  they  have  got  dishonoixr- 
ably.     So  niiicli  with  regard  to  their  riches. 

If  we  consider  their  behaviour  in  the  admin 
istration,  we  shall  not  find  in  Nicias  any  in- 
stance of  cunning,  injustice,  violence,  or  ef 
froiitery.  On  the  contrary,  he  suffered  Alci- 
biades  to  impose  upon  him,  and  he  was  modest 
or  rather  timid  in  his  applications  to  the  peo- 
ple. Whereas  Crassus,  in  turning  from  hii 
iVicnds  to  his  enemies,  and  back  again  if  his 
interest  required  it,  is  justly  accused  of  an  il 
liberal  duplicity.  Nor  could  he  deny  that  he 
used  violence  to  attain  the  consulship,  when  he 
hired  rutlians  to  lay  their  hands  upon  Catoand 
Doniilius.  In  the  assembly  that  was  held  for 
the  allotment  of  the  provinces,  many  •wert 
wounded,  and  four  citizens  killed.  Nay,  C.Js- 
sus  himself  struck  a  senator,  named  Luciui 
Annalius,  who  opposed  his  measures,  upon  the 
face  with  his  fist  (a  circumstance  which  es- 
caped us  in  his  Life,)  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
Jorum  covered  with  blood. 

But  if  Crassus  was  too  violent  and  tyrannical 
in  his  proceedings,  Nicias  was  as  much  too 
timid.  His  poltroonery  and  mean  submission 
to  the  most  abandoned  persons  in  the  state  de 
serve  the  greatest  reproach.  Besides,  Crassus 
shewed  some  magnanimity  and  dignity  of  sen- 
timent, in  contending,  not  with  such  wretches 
as  Cleon  and  Hyperbolas,  but  with  the  glory 
of  Caisar  and  the  three  triumphs  of  Pompey. 
In  fact,  he  maintained  the  dispute  well  with 
them  for  power,  and  in  the  higli  honour  of  the 
censorship  he  was  even  ocyond  Pompey.  For 
he  who  wants  to  stand  at  the  helm,  should  not 
consider  what  may  expose  him  to  envy,  but 
what  is  great  and  glorious,  and  may  by  its  lus- 
tre, force  envy  to  sneak  beliind.  But  if  security 
and  repose  are  to  be  consulted  above  all  things; 
if  you  are  afraid  of  Alcibiades  upon  the  ros- 
trum, of  the  L.aceda;monians  at  Pylos,  and  of 
Perdiceas  in  Thrace,  then,  surely,  Nicias. 
Athens  is  wide  enough  to  afford  you  a  corner 
to  retire  to,  where  you  may  weave  yourself 
the  soft  crown  of  tranquility,  as  some  of  the 
philosophers  express  it.  The  love  Nicias  liad 
for  peace  was,  indeed,  a  divine  attachment, 
and  his  endeavours,  during  his  whole  adminis- 
tration, to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  were  worthy 
of  the  Grecian  humanity.  This  alone  places 
him  in  so  honourable  a  light,  that  Crassus  could 
not  have  been  compared  with  him,  though  he 
had  made  the  Caspian  sea  or  the  Indian  ocean 
the  boundary  of  the  Bofban  empire. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  commonwealth  which  re- 
tains any  sentiments  of  virtue,  he  who  has  the 
lead  should  not  give  place  for  a  moment  Vt 
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persons  of  no  principle;  he  should  intrust  no 
charge  with  those  who  want  capacity,  nor 
place  any  confidence  in  those  who  want  hon- 
our. And  Nicias  certainly  did  this  in  raising 
Clecn  to  the  command  of  the  army,  a  man  who 
had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  impu- 
dence and  his  bawling  in  the  rostrum.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  commend  Crassus  for  ad- 
Tancing  to  action,  in  the  war  with  Spartacus, 
with  more  expedition  than  prudence;  though 
his  ambition  had  this  excuse,  that  he  was  afraid 
Pompey  would  come  and  snatch  his  laurels 
from  him,  as  Mummius  had  done  from  Me- 
tellus  at  Corinth.  But  the  conduct  of  Nicias 
was  very  absurd  and  mean-spirited.  He  would 
not  give  up  to  his  enemy  the  honour  and  trust 
of  commander-in-chief  while  he  could  e.xecute 
that  charge  with  ease,  and  had  good  hopes  of 
success;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  attended 
with  great  danger,  he  was  willing  to  secure 
himself,  though  he  exposed  the  public  by  it. 
It  was  not  thus  Themistocles  behaved  in  the 
Persian  war.  To  prevent  the  advancement  of 
a  man  to  the  command  who  had  neither  capa- 
city nor  principle,  which  he  knew  must  have 
been  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  prevailed  with 
him  by  a  sum  of  money  to  give  up  his  preten- 
sions. And  Cato  stood  for  the  tribuneship, 
when  he  saw  it  would  involve  him  in  the 
greatest  trouble  and  danger.  On  the  contrary, 
Nicias  was  willing  enough  to  be  general,  when 
hf  ..'»d  only  to  go  against  Minoa,  Cythera,  or 
the  yv>or  Melians;  but  if  there  was  occasion  to 
fight  with  the  Lacedemonians,  he  put  off  his 
armour,  and  intrusted  the  ships,  the  men,  the 
warlike  stores,  in  short  the  entire  direction  of 
a  war  which  required  the  most  consummate 
prudence  and  experience,  to  the  ignorance  and 
rashness  of  Cleon,  in  which  he  was  not  onlv 
unjust  to  himself  and  his  own  honour,  but  to 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  his  country.  This 
made  the  Athenians  send  him  afterwards,  con- 
trary to  his  inclination,  against  Syracuse.  They 
thought  it  was  not  a  conviction  of  the  improba- 
bility of  success,  but  a  regard  to  his  own  ease 
and  a  want  of  spirit,  which  made  him  willing 
to  deprive  them  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

There  is,  however,  this  great  proof  of  his 
integrity,  that  though  he  was  perpetually  against 
war,  and  always  declined  the  command,  yet 
they  failed  not  to  appoint  him  to  it  as  the  ablest 
and  best  general  they  had.  But  Crassus, 
though  he  was  for  ever  aiming  at  such  a 
charge,  never  gained  one  except  in  the  war 
with  the  gladiators;  and  that  only  because 
Pompey,  Metellus,  and  both  the  Lucullus's 
were  absent.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  Crassus  was  arrived  at  a  high  degree 
of  authority  and  power.  But,  it  seems,^  his 
best  friends  thought  him  (as  the  comic  poet  ex- 
presses it) 

la  all  trades  skillM,  except  the  trade  of  Vfar. 

However,  this  knowledge  of  his  talents  availed 
the  Romans  but  little;  his  ambition  never  let 
them  rest,  till  they  assigned  him  a  province. 
The  Athenians  employed  Nicias  against  his 
inclination;  and  it  was  against  the  inclination 
of  the  Romans  that  Crassus  led  them  out. 
Crassus  involved  his  country  in  misfortunes; 
but  the  misfortunes  of  Nicias  were  owing  to 
^is  countrj. 


Nevertheless,  in  this  respect,  it  is  easier  to 
commend  Nicias  than  to  blame  Crassus.  The 
capacity  and  skill  of  the  former  as  a  general 
kept  him  from  being  drawn  away  with  the 
vain  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  declared, 
from  the  first,  that  Sicily  could  not  be  conquer- 
ed: the  latter  called  out  the  Romans  to  the 
Parthian  war,  as  an  easj  undertaking.  In  this 
he  found  himself  sadly  deceived;  yet  his  aim 
was  great.  While  Caesar  was  subduing  the 
west,  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  Britain,  be 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  Indian  ocean  on  the 
east,  and  to  conquer  all  Asia;  things  wiiich 
Pompey  and  LucuUus  would  have  ciiected  if 
they  had  been  able.  But  though  they  were 
both  engaged  in  the  same  designs,  and  made 
the  same  attempts  with  Crassus,  their  charao 
ters  stood  unimpeached  both  as  to  moderation 
and  probity.  If  Crassus  was  opposed  by  one 
of  the  tribunes  in  his  Parthian  expedition, 
Pompey  was  opposed  by  the  senate  when  he 
got  Asia  for  his  province.  And  when  Caesar 
had  routed  three  hundred  thousand  Germans, 
Cato  voted  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  that 
injured  people,  to  atone  for  the  violation  of  the 
peace.  But  the  Roman  people,  paying  no  re- 
gard to  Cato,  ordered  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods,  for  fifteen  days,  and  thought  themselves 
happy  in  the  advantage  gained.  In  what  rap- 
tures then  would  they  have  been,  and  for  how 
many  days  would  they  have  offered  sacrifices, 
if  Crassus  could  have  sent  them  an  account 
from  Babylon,  that  he  was  victorious;  and  if  ha 
had  proceeded  from  thence  through  Mediaj 
Persia,  Hyrcania,  Susa,  and  Baciria,  and  re- 
duced them  to  the  form  of  Roman  provinces. 
For,  according  to  Euripides,  if  justice  must  bo 
violated,  and  men  cannot  sit  down  quiet  and 
contented  with  their  present  possessions,  it 
should  not  be  for  taking  the  small  town  of 
Scandia,  or  razing  such  a  castle  as  Mende;  nor 
yet  for  going  in  chase  of  the  fugitive  Eginits, 
who,  like  birds,  have  retired  to  another  coun- 
try: the  price  of  injustice  should  be  high:  so 
sacred  a  thing  as  right  should  not  be  invaded 
for  a  trifling  consideration,  for  that  would  be 
treating  it  with  contempt  indeed.  In  fact,  they 
who  commend  Alexander's  expedition,  and 
decry  that  of  Crassus,  judge  of  actions  only 
by  the  event. 

As  to  their  military  performances,  several 
of  Nicias's  are  very  considerable.  He  gained 
many  battles,  and  was  very  near  taking  Syra- 
cuse. Nor  were  all  his  miscarriages  so  many 
errors;  but  they  were  to  be  imputed  partly  to 
his  ill  health,  and  partly  to  the  envy  of  his 
countrymen  at  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
Crassus  committed  so  many  errors,  that  For- 
tune had  no  opportunity  to  shew  him  any  fa- 
vour; wherefore  we  need  not  so  much  wonder, 
that  the  Parthian  power  got  the  better  of  his 
incajjucity,  as  that  his  incapacity  prevailed  over 
the  good  fortune  of  Rome. 

As  one  of  them  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
divination,  and  the  other  entirely  disregarded 
it,  and  yet  both  perished  alike,  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  observation  of  omens  is  a  salu- 
tary thing  or  not.  Nevertheless,  to  err  on  the  side 
of  religion,  out  of  regard  to  ancient  and  receiv- 
ed opinions,  is  a  more  pardonable  thing  than 
to  err  through  obstinacy  and  presumption. 

Crassus,  however  was  not  so  rcproachable 
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h  his  eiit.     He  did  not  surrender  himself,  or 
■iibtnit  to  be  bound,  nor  was  he  deluded  with 


Tain  hopes;  but  in  yielding  to  the  instances  of  hands,  by  which  means  became  to  a  baser aad 
his  friends  he  met  his  fate,  and  fell  a  victim  to    more  dishonorable  end. 
the   perAdy  and  injustice   of  the  barbarians. 


AVhercas  N'icias,  from  a  mean  and  unmanlj 
fondness  for  life,  put  himself  in  the  enemy's 
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It  Is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  Fortune,  in 
the  variety  of  her  motions  through  a  course  of 
numberless  ages,  happens  often  to  hit  upon  the 
same  point,  and  to  produce  events  perfectly 
■imilar.  For,  if  the  number  of  events  be  infi- 
nite. Fortune  may  easily  furnish  herself  with 
parallels  in  such  abundance  of  matter;  if  their 
number  be  limited,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
return  of  the  same  occurrences,  when  the 
whole  is  run  through. 

Some  there  are  who  take  a  pleasure  in  col- 
lecting those  accidents  and  adventures  they 
have  met  with  in  history  or  conversation, 
which  have  such  a  characteristical  likeness,  as 
to  appear  the  effects  of  reason  and  foresight 
For  example,  there  were  two  eminent  persons 
of  the  name  of  Attis,*  the  one  a  Syrian,  the 
other  an  Arcadian,  who  were  both  killed  by  a 
boar.  There  were  two  Acteons,  one  of  which 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  dogs,  and  the  other  by 
his  lovers.f  Of  the  two  Scipios,  one  conquer- 
ed Carthage,  and  the  other  demolished  it. 
Troy  w'as  taken  three  times;  the  first  time  by 
Hercules,  on  account  of  Laomedon's  horses; 
the  second  time  by  Agamemnon,  through  means 
of  the  wooden  horse;}:  the  third  by  Charide- 
mus,  a  horse  happening  to  stand  in  the  way, 
and  hindering  the  Trojans  from  shutting  the 
gates  so  quickly  as  they  should  have  done. 
There  are  two  cities  that  bear  the  names  of  the 
most  odoriferous  plants,  /o5§  and  Smyrna, 
Violet  and  J\Iyrrli,  and  Homer  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  one,  and  to  have  died  in  the 
other.  To  these  instances  we  may  add,  that 
some  of  the  generals  who  have  been  the  great- 
est warriors,  and  have  exerted  their  capacity 
for  stratagem  in  the  most  successful  manner, 
have  had  but  one  eye;  I  mean  Philip  Antigo- 

•  Pausanias,  in  his  Achaics,  mentions  one  Attis,  or 
Attes,  the  son  ol'Calaus  the  Phrygian,  wlio  introduced 
the  worship  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  among  the  Ly- 
dians.  He  was  himself  under  a  natural  incapacity  of 
baring  children,  and,  therefore,  he  might  possibly  be 
the  first  who  proposed  that  all  the  priests  of  that  Lod- 
dess  should  be  eunuchs.  Pausanias  adds,  that  Jupiter, 
displeased  at  his  being  so  great  a  favourite  with  her, 
tent  a  boar,  which  ravaged  the  Gelds  and  slew  Attis, 
•s  well  as  many  of  the  Lvdiaus.  We  know  nothiu)^  of 
any  other  .Attis. 

f  .Acteon,  the  son  of  Arisleaeus,  was  toni  in  pieces 
bv  his  own  do^s;  and  Acteon,  the  son  of  Melissus,  by 
t^ie  Bacchiadx.  See  the  Scholiast  upon  Apollonius, 
Book  iv. 

}  These  are  all  wooden  instances  of  events  being  un- 
*er  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  being.  Nay,  they 
are  such  puerilities  as  Timjeus  himself  scarce  ever  gave 
into. 

^  Some  suppose  los  to  have  been  an  island  ratlicr 
than  a  town.     But  if  it  was  an  island,  there  might  be 
a  tow  D  in  It  of  the  same  name,  which  was  oAea  the 
lase  IB  w«  <~;<-<'>-k  iflaati*. 
Cc 


nus,  Hannibal,  and  Sertorius,  whose  life  we 
arc  now  going  to  write.  A  man  whose  con- 
duct, with  respect  to  women,  was  [)referable 
to  that  of  Philip,  who  was  more  faithful  to  his 
friends  than  Antigonus,  and  more  humane  to 
his  enemies  than  Hannibal;  but,  though  he  was 
inferior  to  none  of  them  in  capacity,  he  fell 
short  of  them  all  in  success.  Fortune,  indeed, 
was  ever  more  cruel  to  him  than  his  most  in- 
veterate and  avowed  enemies;  yet  he  shewed 
himself  a  match  for  Metelhis  in  experience,  for 
Pompey  in  noble  daring,  for  Sjlla  in  his  victo- 
ries, nay,  for  the  whole  Roman  people  in  pow- 
er; and  was  all  the  while  an  exile  and  a  so 
journer  among  barbarians. 

The  Grecian  general  who,  we  think,  most 
resembles  him,  is  Eumenes  of  Cardia.*  Both 
of  them  excelled  in  point  of  generalsliip,  in  all 
the  art  of  stratagem,  as  well  as  courage.  Both 
were  banished  their  own  countries,  and  com- 
manded armies  in  others.  And  both  had  to 
contend  with  Fortune,  who  persecuted  them  so 
violently,  that  at  last  they  were  assassinated 
through  the  treachery  of  those  very  persoca 
whom  they  had  often  led  to  victory. 

Quintus  Sertorius  was  of  a  respectable  family 
in  the  town  ofNursia,  and  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines  Having  lost  his  father  when  a  child,  he 
had  a  liberal  education  given  him  by  his  mo- 
ther, whom  on  that  account  he  always  loved 
with  the  greatest  tenderness.  Her  name  was 
Rhea.  He  was  sufficiently  qualified  to  speak 
in  a  court  of  justice;  and  by  his  abilities  that 
way  gained  some  interest,  when  but  a  youth, 
in  Rome  itself.  But  his  greater  talents  for  the 
camp,  and  his  success  as  a  soldier,  turned  his 
ambition  into  that  channel. 

He  made  his  first  campaign  under  Ca;pio,t 
when  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  broke  into 
Gaul.  The  Romans  fought  a  battle,  in  which 
their  behaviour  was  but  indifTerent,  and  they 
were  put  to  the  route.  On  this  occasion  Ser» 
torious  lost  his  horse,  and  received  many 
wounds  himself,  yet  he  swam  the  river  Rhone, 
armed  as  he  was  with  his  breastplate  and  shield, 
in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  torrent.  Such 
was  his  strength  of  body,  and  so  much  had  he 
improved  that  strength  by  exercise. 

The  same  enemy  came  on  a  second  time, 
with  such  prodigious  numbers,  and  such  dread- 
ful menaces,  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevail  with 

*  In  the  Thracian  Chcrsonesus. 

t  lu  the  printed  text  it  is  Sctpio  ;  but  two  manu- 
scripts give  us  Capio.  And  it  certainly  was  Q,.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  who,  with  the  consul  Cn.  Mallus,  waj 
defeated  by  the  fimbri,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  hun- 
dred and  sixty  eisjhth  Olympiad,  a  hundred  and  thre« 
years  bclore  Uie  Chrisliao  era. 
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a  Roman  to  kepp  his  post,  or  to  obey  his  gen- 
eral. Marius  had  then  the  command,  and 
Sertorius  offered  his  services  to  go  as  a  spy, 
and  bring  him  an  account  of  the  enemy.  For 
this  purpose  he  took  a  Gaulish  habit,  and  hav- 
ing learned  as  much  of  the  language  as  might 
Buifice  for  common  address,  he  mingled  vifith 
the  barbarians.  When  he  had  seen  and  heard 
enough  to  let  him  into  the  measures  they  were 
taking,  he  returned  to  Marius,  who  honoured 
him  with  the  established  rewards  of  valour; 
and,  during  that  whole  war,  he  gave  such 
proofs  of  his  courage  and  capacity,  as  raised 
him  to  distinction,  and  perfectly  gained  him  the 
confidence  of  his  general. 

After  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  he  was  sent  as  a  legionary  tribune,  un- 
der Didius,  into  Spain,  and  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Castulo,*  a  city  of  the  Celtiberians 
The  soldiers,  living  in  great  plenty,  behaved  in 
an  insolent  and  disorderly  manner,  and  com- 
monly drank  to  intoxication.  The  barbarians, 
seeing  this,  held  them  in  contempt;  and  one 
night  having  got  assistance  from  their  neigh- 
bours the  GyriscEnians,t  they  entered  the  houses 
where  they  were  quartered,  and  put  them  to 
the  sword.  Sertorius,  with  a  few  more,  having 
found  means  to  escape,  sallied  out  and  collect- 
ed all  that  he  had  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians.  Then  he  marched  round  the  town, 
and  finding  the  gate  open  at  which  the  Gy- 
risoenians  had  been  privately  admitted,  he  en- 
tered; but  took  care  not  to  commit  the  same 
error  they  had  done.  He  placed  a  guard  there, 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  slew  all  the  inhabitants  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms.  After  this  e.xecution,  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  lay  aside  their  own  arms 
and  clothes,  and  take  those  of  the  barbarians, 
and  to  follow  him  in  that  form  to  the  city  of 
the  Gyrisoenians.  The  people,  deceived  by 
the  suits  of  armour  and  habits,  they  were  ac- 
quainted with,  opened  their  gates  and  sallied 
forth,  in  expectation  of  meeting  their  friends 
and  fellow-citizens  in  all  the  joy  of  success. 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces  at  the 
gates;  the  rest  surrendered,  and  were  sold  as 
•laves. 

By  this  manoeuvre,  the  name  of  Sertorius 
became  famous  in  Spain;  and  upon  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  \\^is  appointed  quaestor  in  the  Ci- 
■alpine  Gaul.  That  appointment  was  a  very 
seasonable  one:  for  the  Marian  war  soon 
breaking  out,  and  Sertorius  being  employed  to 
levy  troops  and  to  provide  arms,  he  proceeded 
in  that  commission  with  such  expediti/^u  and 
activity,  that,  while  effeminacy  and  supmeness 
were  spreading  among  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
youth;  he  was  considered  as  a  man  of  spirit  and 
enterprize. 

Nor  did  his  martial  intrepidity  abate,  when 
he  arrived  at  the  degree  of  general.  His  per- 
sonal exploits  were  still  great,  and  he  faced 
danger  in  tlie  most  fearless  manner;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  one  of  his  eyes  struck 

*  A  town  of  New  Castile,  on  the  confines  of  Anda- 
luiia. 

*  The  GyriscRiiians  being  a  people  whom  we  know 
nothing  of,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  we  should 
read  Orisians.  The  Orisians  were  of  that  district. 
Bee  Celleriiijs. 


out.  This,  however,  he  always  gloried  in.  H« 
said  others  did  not  always  carry  about  wit^ 
them  the  honourable  badges  of  their  valour,  bat 
sometimes  laid  aside  their  chams,  their  trun- 
cheons, and  coronets;  while  he  had  perpetually 
the  evidences  of  his  bravery  about  him,  and 
those  who  saw  his  misfortune,  at  tne  same  time 
beheld  his  courage.  The  people,  too,  treated 
him  with  the  highest  respect.  When  he  entered 
the  theatre,  they  received  him  with  the  loudest 
plaudits  and  acclamations,  an  honor  which  offi- 
cers distinguished  for  their  age  and  achieve- 
ments  did  not  easily  obtain. 

Yet  when  he  stood  for  the  office  of  tribune 
of  the  people,  he  lost  it  through  the  opposition 
of  Sylla's  faction;  which  was  the  chief  cause 
of  his  perpetual  enmity  against  Sylla.  W^hen 
Marius  was  overpowered  by  Sylla,  and  fled 
for  his  life,  and  Sylla  was  gone  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  Octavius,  one  of  the 
consuls,  remained  in  Sylla's  interest;  but 
Cinna,  the  other  consul,  whose  temper  was 
restless  and  seditious,  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  sinking  faction  of  Marius.  Sertorius  join- 
ed the  latter;  the  rather  because  he  perceived 
that  Octavius  did  not  act  with  vigour,  and  that 
he  distrusted  the  friends  of  Marius. 

Some  time  after,  a  great  battle  was  fought  by 
the  consuls  in  the  Jbrvm,  in  which  Octavias 
was  victorious,  and  Cinna  and  Sertorius  hav- 
ing lost  not  much  less  than  ten  thousand  men, 
were  forced  to  fly.  But,  as  there  was  a  number 
of  troops  scattered  np  and  down  in  Italy,  they 
gained  them  by  promises,  and  with  that  ad- 
dition found  themselves  able  to  make  head 
against  Octavius  again.  At  the  same  time  Ma- 
rius arrived  from  Africa,  and  offered  to  range 
himself  under  the  banners  of  Cinna,  as  a  private 
man  under  the  consul.  The  officers  were  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  receive  him;  only 
Sertorius  opposed  it.  Whether  it  was  that  he 
thought  Cinna  would  not  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  him,  when  he  had  a  man  of  so  much 
greater  name,  as  a  general,  in  his  army;  or 
whether  he  feared,  the  cruelty  of  Marius 
would  throw  all  their  affairs  into  confusion 
again;  as  he  indulged  his  resentments  without 
any  regard  to  justice  or  moderation  whenever 
he  had  the  advantage.  He  remonstrated, 
that  as  they  were  already  superior  to  the  ene- 
my, they  had  not  much  left  to  do;  but  if  they  ad- 
mitted Marius  among  them,  he  would  rob  them 
of  all  the  honour  and  the  power  at  the  same 
time,  for  he  could  not  endure  an  associate  in 
command,  and  was  treacherous  in  every  thing 
where  his  own  interest  was  concerned. 

Cinna  answered,  that  the  sentiments  of  Ser- 
torius were  perfectly  right,  but  that  he  was 
ashamed,  and  knew  not  how  to  reject  Marius, 
when  he  had  invited  him  to  take  a  part  in  the 
direction  of  affairs.  Sertorius  replied,  "  I 
imagined  that  Marius  had  come  of  his  own  ac- 
cord into  Italy,  and  pointed  out  to  you  what  in 
that  case  was  most  expedient  for  you  to  do; 
but  as  he  came  upon  your  invitation,  you  should 
not  have  deliberated*  a  moment  whether  he 
was  to  be  admitted  or  not.  You  should  have 
received  hini  immediately .  True  honour  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  and  hesitation." 

Cinna  then  sent  for  Marius;  and  the  forces 
being  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  these 
*  Q,ui  delibcnkat  desciverunl. — Tacit. 
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tftree  great  ofEcers  had  a  command.  When  the 
war  was  over,  Cinna  and  Marius  gave  into 
every  kind  of  insolence  and  cruelly.  Sertorious 
alone  neither  put  any  man  to  death  to  glut  his 
own  revenge,  nor  committed  any  other  outrage ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  reproached  Marius  with 
his  savage  proceedings,  and  applying  to  Cinna 
in  private,  prevailed  v^ith  him  to  make  a  more 
moderate  use  of  his  power.  At  last,  finding 
that  the  slaves,  whom  Marius  had  admitted  his 
fellow-soldiers,  and  afterwards  employed  as 
the  guards  of  his  tyranny,*  were  a  strong  and 
numerous  body ;  and  that  partly  by  order  or 
permission  of  Marius;  partly  by  their  native  fe- 
rocity, they  proceeded  to  the  greatest  excesses, 
killing  their  masters,  abusing  their  mistresses, 
and  violating  their  children;  he  concluded,  that 
these  outrages  were  insupportable,  and  shot 
them  all  with  arrows  in  their  camp,  though 
their  number  was  not  less  than  four  thousand. 
After  the  death  of  Marius,  the  assassination 
of  Cinna  that  followed  it,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  young  Marius,  to  the  consulship,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  Sertorius  and  the  laws  of 
Rome,  Carbo,  Scipio,  and  Norbanus  carried 
on  the  war  against  Sylla,  now  returned  to  Ita- 
ly, but  without  any  success.  For  sometimes 
the  officers  behaved  in  a  mean  and  dastardly 
manner,  and  sometimes  the  troops  deserted  in 
large  bodies.  In  this  case  Sertorius  began  to 
think  his  presence  of  no  importance,  as  he 
■aw  their  aifairs  under  a  miserable  direction, 
and  that  persons  of  the  least  understanding 
had  most  power.  He  was  the  more  confirmed 
in  his  opinion,  when  Sylla,  encamped  near 
Scipio,  and,  amusing  him  with  caresses,  under 
pretence  of  an  approaching  peace,  was  all  the 
while  corrupting  his  troops.  Sertorius  adver- 
tised Scipio  of  it  several  times,  and  told  him 
what  the  event  would  be,  but  he  never  listened 
to  him. 

Then  giving  up  Rome  for  lost,  he  retired 
with  the  utmost  expedition  into  Spain;  hoping 
if  he  could  get  the  government  there  into  his 
hands,  to  be  able  to  afford  protection  to  such 
of  his  friends  as  might  be  beaten  in  Italy.  He 
met  w  ith  dreadful  storms  on  his  way,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  mountains  adjoining  to  Spain, 
the  barbarians  insisted  that  he  should  pay  toll, 
and  purchase  his  passage  over  them.  Those 
that  attended  him  were  fired  with  indignation, 
and  thought  it  an  insufferable  thing  for  a  Ro- 
man proconsul  to  pay  toll  to  such  a  crew  of 
barbarians.  But  he  made  light  of  the  seeming 
disgrace,  and  said,  "Time  was  the  thing  he 
purchased,  than  which  nothing  in  the  world 
could  be  more  precious  to  a  man  engaged  in 
great  attempts."  He  therefore  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  mountaineers,  and  passed  over 
into  Spain  without  loosing  a  moment. 

He  found  the  country  very  populous,  and 
abounding  in  youth  fit  for  war,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  people,  oppressed  by  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  former  governors,  were  ill  disposed 
towards  any  Roman  government  whatever.  To 
remove  this  aversion,  he  tried  to  gain  the  bet- 
ter sort  by  his  affable  and  obliging  manner,  and 
the  populace  by  lowering  the  taxes.  But  his 
excusing  them  from  providing  quarters  for  the 
■oldiers  was  the  most  agreeable  measure.  For 
be  ordered  his  men  to  pass  the  winter  in  tents 
*  The  Barduteam. 


without  the  walls,  and  he  set  them  the  exam 
pie.  He  did  not,  however,  place  his  whole  de- 
pendance  upon  the  attachment  of  the  barba 
rians.  Whatever  Romans  had  settled  there, 
and  were  fit  to  besr  arms,  he  incorporated  with 
his  troops :  he  provided  such  a  variety  of  war- 
like machines,  and  built  such  a  number  of  ships, 
as  kept  the  cities  in  awe:  and  though  his  ad- 
dress was  mild  and  gentle  in  peace,  he  made 
himself  formidable  by  his  preparations  for  war. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  Sylla  had 
made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  that  the 
faction  of  Marius  and  Carbo  was  entirely  sup- 
pressed, he  concluded  that  an  army  would  soon 
be  sent  against  him  under  the  conduct  of  an 
able  general.  For  this  reason  he  sent  Julius 
Salinator,  with  six  thousand  foot,  to  block  up 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  a  little  time 
Caius  Annius  arrived  on  the  part  of  Sylla;  and 
seeing  it  impossible  to  dislodge  Salinator,  he 
sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  not 
knowing  how  to  proceed.  While  he  was  in 
this  perplexity,  one  Calpurnius,  surnamed  Le- 
narius,  assassinated  Salinator,  and  his  troops 
thereupon  quitting  the  Pyrenees,  Annius  pass- 
ed them,  easily  repulsing  with  his  great  army 
the  few  that  opposed  him.  Sertorius,  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  give  him  battle,  retired  with 
three  thousand  men  to  New  Carthage;  where 
he  embarked,  and  crossed  over  to  Airica. 
The  Maurusian  coast  was  the  land  he  touched 
upon ;  and  his  men  going  upon  shore  there  to 
water,  and  not  being  on  their  guard,  the  bar- 
barians fell  upon  them,  and  killed  a  consider- 
able number;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  make 
back  for  Spain.  He  found  the  coasts  guarded, 
and  that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  descent 
there;  but  having  met  with  some  vessels  of 
Cilician  pirates,  he  persuaded  them  to  join  him, 
and  made  his  landing  good  in  the  isle  of 
Pitiusa,*  forcing  his  way  through  the  guards 
which  Annius  had  placed  there. 

Soon  after  Annius  made  his  appearance  with 
a  numerous  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  five 
thousand  men.  Sertorious  ventured  to  engage 
him;  though  his  vessels  were  small,  and  made 
rather  for  swift  sailing  than  strength.  But  a 
violent  west-wind  springing  up,  raised  such  a 
storm,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Sertorius's 
ships,  being  too  light  to  bear  up  against  it,  were 
driven  upon  the  rocky  shore.  Sertorius  him- 
self was  prevented  by  the  storm  from  making 
his  way  at  sea,  and  by  the  enemy  from  land- 
ing; so  that  he  was  tossed  about  by  the  waves 
for  ten  days  together,  and  at  last  escaped  with 
great  difficulty. 

At  length  the  wind  abated,  and  he  ran  in 
among  some  scattered  islands  in  that  quarter. 
There  he  landed;  but  finding  they  were  with- 
out water,  he  put  to  sea  again,  crossed  the 
Straits  of  Gades,  and  keeping  to  the  right, 
landed  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Baetis,  which  running  through  a  large  track  to 
discharge  itself  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  gives 
name  to  all  tliat  part  of  Spain  through  w  hich  it 
passes.!  There  he  found  some  mariners  lately 
arrived  from  the  Atlantic  Islands.!  These  are 
two  in  number,  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
channel,  and  are  at  the  distance  of  four  huB- 

*  ?fovr  It-tea. 
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died  leagues*  from  the  African  coast.  They 
are  called  the  Fortunate  Jslaiids.  Rain  sel- 
dom falls  there,  and  when  it  does,  it  falls  mod- 
erately: but  they  generally  have  soft  breezes, 
which  scatter  such  rich  dews,  that  the  soil  is 
not  only  good  for  sowing  and  planting,  but 
epontaneously  produces  the  most  excellent 
fruits,  and  those  in  such  abundance,  that  the 
inhabitants  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
indulge  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease. 
The  air  is  always  pleasant  and  salubrious, 
through  the  happy  temperature  of  the  seasons, 
and  their  insensible  transition  into  each  other. 
For  the  north  and  east  winds  which  blow  from 
our  continent,  in  the  immense  track  they  have  I 
to  pass,  are  dissipated  and  lost:  while  the  sea 
winds,  that  is,  the  south  and  the  west,  bring 
witli  them  from  the  ocean  slight  and  gentle 
showers,  but  oftener  only  a  refreshing  moisture, 
which  imperceptibly  scatters  plenty  on  their 
plains.  So  that  it  is  generally  believed  even 
among  the  barbarians,  that  these  are  the  Ely- 
Bian  Fields,  and  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  which 
Homer  has  described  in  the  charms  of  verse.f 

Sertorius  hearing  these  wonders,  conceived 
a  strong  desire  to  fix  himself  in  those  islands, 
where  he  might  live  in  perfect  tranquillity,  at  a 
distance  from  the  evils  of  tyranny  and  war. 
The  Cilicians,  who  wanted  neither  peace  nor 
repose,  but  riches  and  spoils,  no  sooner  per- 
ceived this,  than  they  bore  away  for  Africa,  to 
restore  Ascalis  the  son  of  Iphtha  to  the  throne 
of  Mauritania.  Sertorius,  far  from  giving  him- 
Belf  up  to  despair,  resolved  to  go  and  assist 
the  people  who  were  at  war  with  Ascalis,  in 
order  to  open  to  his  troops  another  prospect  in 
this  new  employment,  and  to  prevent  their 
relinquishing  him  for  want  of  support.  His 
arrival  was  very  acceptable  to  the  J\loors,  and 
he  soon  beat  Ascalis  in  a  pitched  battle;  after 
which  he  beseiged  him  in  the  place  to  wliich 
he  retired. 

Hereupon,  Sylla  interposed,  and  sent  Pac- 
cianus  with  a  considerable  force  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Ascalis.  Sertorius  meeting  him  in  the 
field,  defeated  and  killed  him;  and  having  in- 
corporated his  troops  with  his  own,  assaulted 
and  took  the  city  of  Tingis,|  whither  Ascalis 
and  his  brothers  had  fled  for  refuge.  The  Af- 
ricans tell  us  the  body  of  Antreus  lies  there; 
and  Sertorius,  not  giving  credit  to  what  the 
barbarians  related  of  his  gigantic  size,  opened 
his  tomb  for  satisfaction.  But  how  great  was 
his  surprise,  when  (according  to  the  account 
we  have  of  it)  he  beheld  a  body  sixty  cubits 
long.  He  immediately  offered  sacrifices,  and 
closed  up  the  tomb;  which  added  greatly  to  the 
respect  and  reputation  it  had  before. 

The  people  of  Tingis  relate,  that  after  the 
death  of  Antaius,  Hercules  took  his  widow 
Tinga  to  his  bed,  and  had  by  her  a  son  named 
Sophax,  who  reigned  over  that  country,  and 
founded  a  city  to  which  he  gave  his  mother's 
name.  They  add,  that  Diodorus,  the  son  of 
Sophax,  subdued  many  African  nations  with 
ui  army  of  Greeks,  which  he  raised  out  of  the 
colonies   of   Olbians  and  Myceneans   settled 

*  In  the  original  ten  thotisandfurlons'S. 
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j  In  the  text  Tingene.  Strabo  tells  us,  ihe  barba- 
rians call  it  Tiiiga,  that  Arldnidorus  gives  it  the  name 
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here  by  Hercules.  These  particulars  we  men 
tion  for  the  sake  of  Juba,  the  best  of  all  roya, 
historians;  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  descend- 
ant of  Sophax  and  Diodorus,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Hercules. 

Sertorius  having  thus  cleared  the  field,  did 
no  sort  of  harm  to  those  who  surrendered 
themselves  or  placed  a  confidence  in  him.  He 
restored  them  their  possessions  and  cities,  and 
put  the  government  in  their  hands  again ;  taking 
nothing  for  himself  but  what  they  voluntarily 
offered  him. 

As  he  was  deliberating  which  way  he  should 
next  turn  his  arms,  the  Lusitanians  sent  am- 
bassadors to  invite  him  to  take  the  command 
among  them.  For  they  wanted  a  general  of 
his  reputation  and  experience,  to  support  them 
against  the  terror  of  the  Roman  eagles;  and  he 
was  the  only  one  on  whose  character  and 
firmness  they  could  properly  depend.  Indeed, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  proof  against  the  im- 
pressions both  of  pleasure  and  fear;  intrepid  in 
time  of  danger,  and  not  too  much  elated  with 
more  prosperous  fortune;  in  any  great  and  sud- 
den attempt  as  daring  as  any  general  of  his 
time,  and  where  art  and  contrivance,  as  well 
as  despatch,  was  necessary  for  seizing  a  pass  or 
securing  a  strong  hold,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  stratagem  in  the  world;  noble  and 
generous  in  rewarding  great  actions  and  in 
punishing  offences  very  moderate. 

It  is  true  his  treatment  of  the  Spanish  hos- 
tages in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  bore 
such  strong  marks  of  cruelty  and  revenge, 
seems  to  argue  that  the  clemency  he  shewed 
before,  was  not  a  real  virtue  in  him,  but  only 
a  pretended  one,  taken  up  to  suit  his  occasions. 
I  think  indeed,  that  the  virtue  which  is  sincere, 
and  founded  upon  reason,  can  never  be  so  con- 
quered by  any  stroke  whatever,  as  to  give  place 
to  the  opposite.  Yet  dispositions  naturally  hu- 
mane and  good,  by  great  and  undeserved  ca. 
lamities  may  possibly  be  soured  a  little,  and  the 
man  may  change  with  his  fortune.  This,  I  am 
persuaded,  was  the  case  of  Sertorius;  when 
fortune  forsook  him,  his  disposition  was  sharpy- 
ened  by  disappointment,  and  he  became  severe 
to  those  who  injured  or  betrayed  him. 

At  present  having  accepted  the  invitation  to 
Lusitania,  he  took  his  voyage  from  Africa  thith- 
er. Upon  his  arrival  he  was  invested  with 
full  authority  as  general,  and  levied  forces, 
with  which  he  reduced  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. Numbers  voluntarily  came  over  to 
him,  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  clemency 
as  well  as  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings.  And 
to  these  advantages  he  added  artifices  to  amuy© 
and  gain  the  people. 

That  of  the  hind  was  none  of  the  least.* 
Spanus,  a  countryman  who  lived  in  those  parts 
happening  to  fall  in  with  a  hind  which  had 
newly  yeaned,  and  which  was  flying  from  tht> 
hunters,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  take  her;  oiu, 
charmed  with  the  uncommon  colour  of  the  (iwa, 
which  was  a  perfect  white,  he  pursued  and  tonk 
it.  By  good  fortune  Sertorius  had  his  camp  in 
that  neighbourhood;  and  whatever  was  b'ought 
of  him  taken  in  hunting,  or  of  the  productions 
of  the  field,  he  received  with  pleasure,  and  re- 
turned the  civility  with  interest.  The  country- 

"  Sertorius  had  learned  these  arts  of  Marisi. 
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man  went  and  offered  him  the  fawn.  He  re- 
ceived this  present  hke  the  rest,  and  at  first 
took  no  extraordinary  notice  of  it.  But  in  time 
it  became  so  tractable  and  fond  of  hira,  that  it 
would  come  when  he  called,  follow  him  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  learned  to  bear  the  hurry 
and  tumult  of  the  camp.  By  little  and  little, 
he  brought  the  people  to  believe  there  was 
something  sacred  and  mysterious  in  the  affair: 
giving  it  out  that  the  fawn  was  a  gift  from 
Diana,  and  that  it  discovered  to  him  many  im- 
portant secrets.  For  he  knew  the  natural 
power  of  superstition  over  the  minds  of  the 
barbarians.  In  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  when 
the  enemy  was  making  a  private  irruption  into 
the  country  under  his  command,  or  persuad- 
ing some  city  to  revolt,  he  pretended  the  fawn 
had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  warned 
him  to  have  his  forces  ready.  And  if  he  had 
intelligence  of  some  victory  gained  by  his  of- 
ficers, he  used  to  conceal  the  messenger,  and 
produce  the  fawn  crowned  with  flowers  for  its 
good  tidings;  bidding  the  people  rejoice  and 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  on  account  of  some  news 
they  would  soon  hear. 

By  this  invention  he  made  them  so  tractable 
that  they  obeyed  his  orders  in  every  thing  with- 
out hesitation,  no  longer  considering  themselves 
as  under  the  conduct  of  a  stranger,  but  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Heaven.  And  the  aston- 
ishing increase  of  his  power,  far  beyond  all 
they  could  rationally  expect,  confirmed  them 
in  that  persuasion.  For,  with  two  thousand  six 
hundred  men,  whom  he  called  Romans  (though 
among  them  there  were  seven  hundred  Afri- 
cans, who  came  over  with  him)  and  an  addi- 
tion of  four  thousand  light-armed  Lusitanians 
and  seven  hundred  horse,  he  carried  on  the 
war  against  four  Roman  generals,  who  had  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  sis  thou- 
■and  horse,  two  thousand  archers  and  slingers, 
and  cities  without  number  under  their  com- 
mand; though  at  first  he  had  twenty  cities  only. 
Nevertheless,  with  so  trifling  a  force,  and  such 
■mall  beginnings,  he  subdued  several  great  na- 
tions, and  took  many  cities.  Of  the  generals 
that  opposed  him,  he  beat  Cotta  at  sea  in  the 
straits  over  against  Mellaria;  he  defeated  Phi- 
dius*  who  had  the  chief  command  in  B^ttica, 
and  killed  four  thousand  Romans  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Bsetis.  By  his  quaestor  he  beat 
Domitius  and  Lucius  Manlius,  proconsul  of 
the  other  Spain;  he  likewise  slew  Thoranias,t 
*ne  of  the  officers  sent  against  him  by  Metel- 
lus,  together  with  his  whole  army.  Nay,  Me- 
tellus  himself,  a  general  of  as  great  reputation 
as  any  the  Romans  then  had,  was  entangled 
by  him  in  such  dithculties,  and  reduced  to  such 
extremities,  that  he  was  forced  to  call  in  Lu- 
cius Lotlius,  from  Gallia  Narbonensis,  to  his 
assistance,  and  Pompey  the  Great  was  sent 
with  anotlier  army  from  Rome  with  the  ut- 
most expedition.  For  Metellus  knew  not 
what  measures  to  take  against  so  daring  an 
enemy,  who  was  continually  harassing    him, 

*  Xylandcr  has  it  Diditis,  which  is  agreeable  to  some 
manuacripts;  Cru^terius,  upon  coujecture  only,  reads 
it  ^u^'ti'ut.  Frienshem,  in  his  Supplement  to  Livv, 
(xc.  28.)  calls  this  general  Furfidius  ;  and  he  mi^'htdo 
it  upon  the  authority  of  tome  ancient  manuscript  of 
Plutarch. 
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and,  yet  would  not  come  to  a  pitched  battle, 
and  who,  by  the  lightness  and  inactivity  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  turned  himself  into  all  man- 
ner of  fonns.  He  was  sufficiently  skilled,  in- 
deed, in  set  battles,  and  he  commanded  a  firm 
heavy-armed  infantry,  which  knew  how  to  re 
pulse  and  bear  down  any  thing  that  would 
make  head  against  them,  but  had  no  experi- 
ence in  climbing  mountains,  or  capacity  to  vie 
in  flying,  and  pursuing  men  as  swift  as  the 
wind.  Nor  could  his  troops  bear  hunger,  eat 
any  thing  undressed,  or  lie  upon  the  ground 
without  tents,  like  those  of  Sertorius.  Besides 
Metellus  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  after 
his  many  campaigns  and  long  service,  had  be- 
gun to  indulge  himself  in  a  more  delicate  way 
of  living;  whereas  Sertorius  was  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  full  of  spirits,  and  had  brought 
strength  and  activity  to  the  greatest  perfection 
by  exercise  and  abstemiousness.  He  never 
indulged  in  wine,  even  when  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do;  and  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
bear  labour  and  fatigue,  to  make  long  march- 
es, and  pass  many  successive  nights  without 
sleep,  though  supported  all  the  while  with 
mean  and  slender  diet.  By  bestowing  his  lei- 
sure on  hunting  and  traversing  all  the  country 
for  game,  had  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
impracticable  as  well  as  open  parts  of  it,  that 
when  he  wanted  to  fly,  he  found  no  manner  of 
difficulty  in  it,  and  if  he  had  occasion  to  pur- 
sue or  surround  the  enemy,  he  could  execute 
it  with  ease. 

Hence,  it  was  that  Metellus,  in  being  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  any  regular  action,  svS- 
fered  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  defeat;  and 
Sertorius  gained  as  much  by  flying  as  he  could 
have  done  by  conquering  and  pursuing.  For 
he  cut  his  adversary  off  from  water,  and  pre- 
vented his  foraging.  If  the  Romans  began  to 
march,  he  was  on  the  wing  to  harass  them; 
and  if  they  sat  still,  he  galled  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  quit  their 
post.  If  they  invested  a  town,  he  was  soon 
upon  them,  and  by  cutting  off  their  convoys, 
as  it  were,  besieged  the  besiegers:  insomuch, 
that  they  began  to  give  up  the  point,  and  to  call 
upon  Metellus  to  accept  the  challenge  that  Ser 
torius  had  given,  insisting  that  general  should 
fight  with  general,  and  Roman  with  Roman; 
and  when  he  declined  it,  they  ridiculed  and 
abused  him.  Metellus  only  laughed  at  them, 
and  he  did  perfectly  right;  for,  as  Theophras- 
tus  says,  "A  general  should  die  like  a  general, 
and  not  like  a  common  soldier." 

He  found  that  the  Langobritae  were  very 
serviceable  to  Sertorius,  and  perceived,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  might  soon  bring  them  to 
surrender  for  want  of  water;  for  they  had  but 
one  well  in  the  city,  and  an  enemy  might  im- 
mediately make  himself  master  of  the  springs 
in  the  suburbs,  and  under  the  walls.  He, 
therefore  advanced  against  the  town;  but  con- 
cluding he  should  take  it  within  two  days,  he 
ordered  his  troops  to  take  only  five  days  pro- 
visions with  them.  But  Sertorius  gave  the 
people  speedy  assistance.  He  got  two  thou- 
sand skins,  and  filled  them  with  water,  prom 
ising  a  good  reward  for  the  care  of  each  ves- 
sel or  skin.  A  number  of  Spaniards  and  Moors 
offered  their  service  on  this  occasion;  and  hav- 
ing selected  the  strongest  aud  swiftest  of  them, 
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he  sent  them  along  the  mountains  with  orders, 
■when  they  dehvered  these  vessels,  to  take  all 
useless  persons  out  of  the  town,  that  the  water 
might  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  rest  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  siege. 

When  Metellus  was  informed  of  this  ma- 
noeuvre, he  was  greatly  concerned  at  it;  and 
as  his  provisions  began  to  fail,  he  sent  out 
Aquilius  with  six  thousand  men  to  collect  fresh 
supplies.  Serlorias  who  had  early  intelligence 
of  it,  laid  an  ambush  for  Aquilius,  and  upon  his 
return,  three  thousand  men,  who  were  placed 
in  the  shady  channel  of  a  brook  for  the  pur- 
pose, rose  up  and  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  At 
the  same  time  Sertorius  himself  charged  him  in 
front,  killed  a  considerable  number  of  his  party, 
and  took  the  rest  prisoners.  Aquilius  got  back 
to  Metellus,  but  with  the  loss  both  of  his  horse 
and  his  armsj  whereupon  Metellus  retired 
with  disgrace,  greatly  insulted  and  ridiculed  by 
the  Spaniards. 

This  success  procured  Sertorius  the  admira- 
tion and  esteem  of  the  Spaniards;  but  what 
charmed  them  still  more  was,  that  he  armed 
them  in  the  Roman  manner,  taught  them  to 
keep  their  ranks,  and  to  obey  the  word  of  com- 
mand; so  that,  instead  of  exerting  thei/ strength 
in  a  savage  and  disorderly  manner,  and  behav- 
ing lik^  a  multitude  of  banditti,  he  polished 
them  into  regular  forces.  Another  agreeable 
circumstance  was,  that  he  furnished  them  with 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  to  gild  their  hel- 
mets, and  enrich  their  shields;  and  that  he 
taught  them  to  wear  embroidered  vests,  and 
magnificent  coats;  nor  did  he  give  them  sup- 
plies only  for  these  purposes,  but  he  set  them 
the  example.*  The  finishing  stroke  was,  his 
collecting  from  the  various  nations,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nobility  into  the  great  city  of  Osca,t 
and  his  furnishing  them  with  masters  to  instruct 
them  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  literature. 
This  had  the  appearance  only  of  an  education, 
to  prepare  them  to  be  admitted  citizens  of 
Rome,  and  to  fit  them  for  important  commis- 
Bions;  but,  in  fact,  the  children  were  so  many 
hostages.  Meanwhile  the  parents  were  de- 
lighted to  see  their  sons  in  gowns  bordered 
with  purple,  and  walking  in  great  state  to  the 
schools,  without  any  expense  to  them.  For 
Sertorius  took  the  whole  upon  himself,  often 
examining  besides,  into  the  improvements  they 
made,  and  distributing  proper  rewards  to  those 
of  most  merit,  among  which  were  the  golden 
ornaments  furling  down  from  the  neck,  called 
by  the  Romans,  bulla. 

It  was  then  the  custom  in  Spain,  for  the  band 
which  fought  near  the  general's  person,  when 
he  fell  to  die  with  him.  This  manner  of  de- 
voting themselves  to  death,  the  barbarians  call 
a  Libation.X  The  other  generals  had  but  a  few 
of  these  guards  or  knights  companions;  where- 
as Sertorius  was  attended  by  many  myriads, 
who  had  laid  themselves  under  that  obligation. 
It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  once  defeated  near 


*  Alexander  had  taken  the  same  method, before  him, 
•mong  the  Persians.  For  he  ordered  thirty  thousand 
Persian  boys  to  be  taught  Greek,  and  trained  in  the 
Macedonian  manner. 

t  A  city  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

\  In  Gaul,  the  persons  who  laid  themselves  under 
this  obligation,  were  called  Soldarii.  Cos.  de  Bell. 
Gall.  I.  iu. 


the  walls  of  a  town,  and  the  enemy  were  pres^ 
ing  hard  upon  him,  the  Spaniards,  to  save  Ser- 
torius, exposed  themselves  without  any  pre- 
caution. They  passed  him  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, from  one  to  another,  till  he  had  gamed 
the  walls,  and  when  their  general  was  secure, 
then  they  dispersed,  and  fled  for  their  own  hves. 

Nor  was  he  beloved  by  the  Spanish  soldiers 
only,  but  by  those  which  came  from  Italy  too. 
When  Perpenna  Vento,  who  was  of  the  same 
party  with  Sertorius,  came  into  Spain  with  a 
great  quantity  of  money,  and  a  respectable  army, 
intending  to  proceed  in  his  operations  against 
Metellus  upon  his  own  bottom;  the  troops  dis- 
liked the  scheme,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  in 
the  camp  but  Sertorius.  This  gave  great  un- 
easiness to  Perpenna,  who  was  much  elated 
with  his  high  birth  and  opulent  fortune.  Nor 
did  the  matter  stop  here.  Upon  their  having 
intelligence  that  Pompey  had  passed  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  soldiers  took  up  their  arms  and  stand 
ards,  and  loudly  called  upon  Perpenna  to  lead 
them  to  Sertorius;  threatening  if  he  would  not 
comply,  to  leave  him,  and  go  to  a  general  who 
knew  how  to  save  both  himself  and  those  un- 
der his  command.  So  that  Perpenna  was  forc- 
ed to  yield,  and  he  went  and  joined  Sertorius 
with  fifty-three  cohorts.* 

Sertorius  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army;  for,  besides  the  junction  of  Per- 
penna, all  the  countries  within  the  Iberus  had 
adopted  his  interest,  and  troops  were  daily 
flocking  in  on  all  sides.  But  it  gave  him  pain 
to  see  them  behave  with  the  disorder  and  fero- 
city of  barbarians;  to  find  them  calling  upon 
him  to  give  the  signal  to  charge,  and  impatient 
of  the  least  delay.  He  tried  what  mild  repre- 
sentations would  do,  and  they  had  no  efiect. 
They  still  continued  obstinate  and  clamorous, 
often  demanding  the  combat  in  a  very  unsea- 
sonable manner.  At  last  he  permitted  them 
to  engage  in  their  own  way,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  would  suffer  great  loss,  though  he 
designed  to  prevent  their  being  entirely  defeat- 
ed. These  checks,  he  hoped,  would  make  ihem 
more  willing  to  be  under  discipline. 

The  event  answered  his  expectation.  They 
fought  and  were  beaten;  but  making  up  with 
succours,  he  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  conduct- 
ed them  safe  into  the  camp.  His  next  step 
was  to  rouse  them  up  out  of  their  despond- 
ence. For  which  purpose,  a  few  days  after, 
he  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  produced  two 
horses  before  them;  the  one  old  and  feeble, 
the  other  large  and  strong,  and  remarkable 
besides  for  a  fine  flowing  tail.  By  the  poor 
weak  horse  stood  a  robust  able-bodied  man, 
and  by  the  strong  horse  stood  a  little  man  of  a 
very  contemptible  appearance.  Upon  a  signal 
given,  the  strong  man  began  to  pull  and  drag 
about  the  weak  horse  by  the  tail,  as  if  he  would 
pull  it  off;  and  the  little  man  to  pluck  off 
the  hairs  of  the  great  horse's  tail,  one  by  one. 
The  former  tugged  and  toiled  a  long  time  to 
the  great  diversion  of  the  spectators,  and  at 
last  was  forced  to  give  up  the  point;  the  latter, 
without  any  difficulty,  soon  stripped  the  great 
horse's  tail  of  all  its  hair.f  Then  Sertorius 
rose  up  and  said,  "You  see,  my  friends  aod 

*  A  cohort  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion. 
\  Horace  allude*  to  this,  I.  ii.  £p.  1. 
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fellow-soldiers,  how  much  greater  a  'e  the  effects 
•f  perseverance,  than  those  of  force,  and  that 
there  are  many  things  invincible  in  their  col- 
lective capacity  and  m  a  state  of  union,  which 
may  gradually  be  overcome,  when  they  are  once 
■eparaied.  In  short,  perseverance  is  irresisti- 
ble. By  this  means,  time  attacks  and  destroys 
the  strongest  things  upon  earth.  Time,  I  say, 
yth'i  IS  (he  best  friend  and  ally  to  those  that  have 
the  disternment  to  use  it  properly,  and  watch 
the  opportunities  it  presents,  and  the  worst 
enemy  to  those  who  will  be  rushing  into  action 
when  it  does  not  call  them."  By  such  sym- 
bols as  these,  Sertorious  applied  to  the  senses 
of  the  barbarians,  and  instructed  them  to  wait 
for  proper  junctures  and  occasions. 

But  his  contrivance  with  respect  to  the  Char- 
ftcitani  gained  him  as  much  admiration  as  any 
of  his  military  performances  whatever.  The 
Characitani  are  seated  beyond  the  river  Tagus. 
They  have  neither  cities  nor  villages,  but  dwell 
npon  a  large  and  lofty  hill,  in  dens  and  caverns 
of  the  rocks,  the  mouths  of  which  are  all  to  the 
north.  The  soil  of  all  the  country  about  is  a 
clay,  so  very  light  and  crumbly,  that  it  yields 
to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  is  reduced  to  pow- 
der by  the  least  touch,  and  flies  about  like  ashes 
or  unslacked  lime.  The  barbarians,  whenever 
they  are  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  retire  to 
these  caves  with  their  booty,  and  look  upon 
themselves  as  in  a  place  perfectly  impregnable. 

It  happened  that  Sertorius,  retiring  to  some 
distance  from  Metellus,  encamped  under  this 
hill;  and  the  savage  inhabitants  imagining  he 
retired  only  because  he  was  beaten,  offered 
him  several  insults.  Sertorius,  either  provoked 
at  such  treatment,  or  willing  to  shew  them  he 
was  not  flying  from  an  enemy,  mounted  his 
horse  the  next  day,  and  went  to  reconnoiter 
the  place.  As  he  could  see  no  part  in  which 
it  was  acccessible,  he  almost  despaired  of  tak- 
ing it,  and  could  only  vent  his  anger  in  vain 
menaces.  At  last  he  observed,  that  the  wind 
blew  the  dust  in  great  quantities  towards  the 
mouths  of  the  caves,  which,  as  I  said  before, 
are  all  to  the  north.  The  north  wind,  which 
some  call  Ckecias,*  'prevails  most  in  those 
parts;  taking  its  rise  from  the  marshy  grounds, 
and  the  mountains  covered  with  snow.  And, 
as  it  was  then  the  height  of  summer,  it  was  re- 
markably strong,  having  fresh  supplies  from 
the  melting  of  the  ice  on  the  northern  peaks; 
•o  that  it  blew  a  most  agreeable  gale,  which, 
in  the  day-time,  refreshed  both  these  savages 
and  their  flocks. 

Sertorius  reflecting  upon  what  he  saw,  and 
being  informed  by  the  neighbouring  Spaniards 
that  these  were  the  usual  appearances,  ordered 
bis  soldiers  to  collect  vast  quantities  of  that 
dry  and  crumbly  earth,  so  as  to  raise  a  mount 
of  it  over  against  the  hill.  The  barbarians, 
imagining  he  intended  to  storm  their  strong 
bolds  from  that  mount,  laughed  at  his  proceed- 
ings. The  soldiers  went  on  with  their  work 
till  night,  and  then  he  led  them  back  into  the 
camp.  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  a  gen- 
tle breeze  sprung  up,t  which  moved  the  light- 
est part  of  the  heap,  and  dispersed  it  like  smoke, 

•  Media  inter  Aquilonem  et  Eiortum  .Equinoctia- 
kB>.     PUn.  1.  ii.  c.  47. 
\  If  arrant  et  in  Fonto  Cccian  in  te  trahere  nubes. 
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and  as  the  sun  got  up  higher,  the  Ceectos  blew 
again,  and,  by  its  violence,  covered  all  the 
hill  with  dust.  Meantime,  the  soldiers  stirred 
up  the  heap  from  the  very  bottom,  and  crum- 
bled all  the  clay;  and  some  gallopped  up  and 
down,  to  raise  tlie  light  earth,  and  thicken  the 
clouds  of  dust  in  the  wind,  which  carried  them 
into  the  dwellings  of  the  Characitani;  their 
entrances  directly  facing  it.  As  they  were 
caves,  and,  of  course,  had  no  other  aperture, 
the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  were  soon  filled, 
and  they  could  scarce  breathe  for  the  suffo- 
cating dust  which  they  drew  in  with  the  air. 
In  these  wretched  circumstances,  they  held  out 
two  days;  though  with  great  dilficulty,  and  the 
third  day  surrendered  themselves  to  Sertorius, 
at  discretion;  who,  by  reducing  them,  did  not 
gain  such  an  accession  of  strength  as  of  hon- 
our. For  an  honour  it  was  to  suIhIub  those  by 
policy,  whom  his  arms  could  not  reach. 

While  he  carried  on  the  war  against  Me- 
tellus only,  his  success  in  general  was  imputed 
to  the  old  age  and  inactivity  of  his  adversary, 
who  had  to  contend  with  a  bold  young  man, 
at  the  head  of  troops  so  light,  that  they  might 
pass  rather  for  a  marauding  party,  than  a  reg- 
ular army.  But  when  Pompey  had  passed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Sertorious  took  post  against  him, 
every  art  of  generalship  on  both  sides  was  ex- 
hausted; and  yet,  even  then  it  appeared,  that, 
in  point  both  of  attack  and  defence,  Serto- 
rius had  the  advantage.  In  this  case,  the  fame 
of  Sertorius  greatly  increased,  and  extended 
itself  as  far  as  Rome,  where  he  was  considered 
the  ablest  general  of  his  time.  Indeed,  the 
honour  Pompey  had  acquired  was  very  consid- 
erable, and  the  actions  he  had  performed  un- 
der Sylla,  set  him  in  a  very  respectable  light, 
insomuch,  that  Sylla  had  given  him  the  appel 
lation  of  the  Great,  and  he  was  distinguished 
with  a  triumph,  even  before  he  wrote  man. 
This  made  many  of  the  cities,  which  were 
under  the  command  of  Sertorius,  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Pompey,  and  inclined  tliew  to  open 
their  gates  to  him.  But  they  returned  to  their 
old  attachment,  upon  the  unexpected  success 
that  attended  Sertorius  at  Lauron." 

Sertorius  was  besieging  that  place,  and  Pom- 
pey marched  with  his  whole  army  to  ils  relief. 
There  was  a  hill  at  some  distance  from  the 
walls,  from  which  the  city  might  be  greatly 
annoyed.  Sertorius  hastened  to  seize  it,  and 
Pompey  to  prevent  him:  but  the  former  gained 
the  post.  Pompey,  however,  sat  down  by  it, 
with  great  satisfaction,  thinking  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  cut  Sertorius  off  from  the 
town;  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Lauronites, 
"  That  they  might  be  perfectly  easy,  and  sit 
quietly  upon  their  walls,  while  they  saw  him 
besiege  Sertorius."  But  when  that  general 
was  informed  of  it,  he  only  laughed,  and  said, 
"  I  will  teach  that  scholar  of  Sylla"  (so  in 
ridicule  he  called  Pompey,)  "that  a  general 
ought  to  look  behind  him,  rather  than  before 
him."  At  the  same  time,  he  shewed  the  be 
sieged  a  body  of  six  thousand  foot  in  the  camp 
which  he  had  quitted  in  order  to  seize  the  hill, 
and  which  had  been  left  there  on  purpose  to 
take  Pompey  in  the  rear,  when  he  should  come 
to  attack  Sertorius  in  the  post  he  now  occupied. 

*  A  city  of  Hither  Spain,  five  leagues  from  Valeooiik 
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Pompey,  not  discovering  this  manoBuvre  till 
it  was  too  late, did  not  dare  to  begin  the  attack, 
lest  he  should  be  surrounded.  And  yet,  he  was 
ashamed  to  leave  the  Lauronites  in  such  ex- 
treme danger.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  still  and  see  the  town  lost. 
The  people,  in  despair  of  assistance,  surender- 
ed  to  Sertorius,  who  was  pleased  to  spare  the 
inhabitants,  and  let  them  go  free;  but  he  laid 
their  cities  in  ashes.  This  was  not  done  out  of 
anger,  or  a  spirit  of  cruelty  (for  he  seems  to 
have  indulged  his  resentment  less  than  any  other 
general  whatever,)  but  to  put  the  admirers  of 
Pompey  to  the  blush;  while  it  was  said  among 
the  barbarians,  that  though  he  was  at  hand,  and 
almost  warmed  himself  at  the  flame,  he  suffer- 
ed his  allies  to  perish. 

It  is  true,  Sertorius  received  many  checks  in 
the  course  of  the  war;  but  it  was  not  where  he 
acted  in  person ;  for  he  ever  continued  invinci- 
ble; it  was  through  his  lieutenants.  And  such 
was  his  manner  of  rectifying  the  mistakes,  that 
he  met  with  more  applause  than  his  adversaries 
in  the  midst  of  their  success.  Instances  of  which 
we  have  in  the  battle  of  Sucro  with  Pompey,  and 
:n  that  of  Tuttia*  with  Pompey  and  Metellus. 

As  to  the  battle  of  Sucro,  we  are  told  it  was 
fought  the  sooner,  because  Pompey  hastened 
it,  to  prevent  Metellus  from  having  a  share  in 
the  victory.  This  was  the  very  thing  Sertorius 
wanted,  to  try  his  strength  with  Pompey,  before 
Metellus  joined  him.  Sertorius  came  up  and 
engaged  him  in  the  evening.  This  he  did  out 
of  choice,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  enemy,  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  country,  would  find 
darkness  a  hindrance  to  them,  whether  they 
Bhould  have  occasion  to  fly  or  to  pursue.  When 
they  came  to  charge,  he  found  that  he  had  not 
to  do  with  Pompey,  as  he  could  have  wished, 
but  that  Afranius  commanded  the  enemy's  left 
wing,  opposite  to  him,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  his  own  right  wing.  However,  as  soon  as 
ha  understood  that  the  left  gave  way  to  the  vig- 
orous impressions  of  Pompey,  he  put  his  right 
under  the  direction  of  other  officers,  and  has- 
tened to  support  that  which  had  the  disadvan- 
tage. By  rallying  the  fugitives,  and  encourag- 
ing those  who  kept  their  ground,  he  forced 
Pompey  to  fly  in  great  confusion,  who  before 
was  pursuing:  nay,  that  general  was  in  the 
greatest  danger;  he  was  wounded,  and  got  off 
with  difficulty.  For  the  Africans,  who  fought 
under  the  banners  of  Sertorius,  having  taken 
Pompey's  horse,  adorned  with  gold  and  other 
rich  furniture,  left  the  pursuit,  to  quarrel  about 
dividing  the  spoil.  In  the  meantime,  when  Ser- 
torius was  flown  from  his  right  wing  to  succour 
the  other  in  distress,  Afranius  overthrew  all  be- 
fore him,  and  closely  pursued  the  fugitives,  en- 
tered their  camp  with  them,  which  he  pillaged 
till  it  was  dark;  he  knew  nothing  of  Pompey's 
defeat,  and  was  unable  to  keep  the  soldiers  from 
plundering,  if  he  had  desired  it.  At  this  instant, 
Sertorius  returns  with  the  laurels  he  had  won, 
falls  upon  the  troops  of  Afranius,  which  were 
Bcattered  up  and  down  the  camp,  and  destroys 
great  numbers  of  them.  Next  morning  he  arm- 
ed, and  took  the  field  again;  but  perceiving 
vhat  Metellus  was  at  hand,  he  drew  off  and  de- 
camped.    He  did  it,  however,  with  an  air  of 

*  Graeviu«  conjectures,  that  we  sliould  read  Turia, 
fhc  Twins  being  a  river  vrhicb  falb  into  the  Sucro. 


gaiety:  "If  the  old  woman,"  said  he,  "had 
not  been  here,  I  would  have  flogged  the  boy 
well,  and  sent  him  back  to  Rome." 

He  was,  notwithstanding,  much  afflicted  for 
the  loss  of  his  hind.  For  she  was  an  excellent 
engine  in  the  management  of  the  barbarians, 
who  now  wanted  encouragement  more  than 
ever.  By  good  fortune,  some  of  his  soldiers,  as 
they  were  strolling  one  night  about  the  country, 
met  with  her,  and  knowing  her  by  the  colour, 
brought  her  to  him.  Sertorius,  happy  to  find  her 
again,  promised  the  soldiers  large  sums,  on  con 
dition  they  would  not  mention  the  affair.  He 
carefully  concealed  the  hind;  and  a  few  days 
after,  appeared  in  public,  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, to  transact  business,  telling  the  barba- 
rian officers  that  he  had  some  extraordinary  hap- 
piness announced  to  him  from  heaven  in  a  dream. 
Then  he  mounted  the  tribunal,  for  the  despatch 
of  such  affairs  as  might  come  before  him.  At 
that  instant  the  hind,  being  let  loose  near  the 
place  by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  her,  and 
seeing  Sertorius,  ran  up  with  great  joy,  leaped 
upon  the  tribunal,  laid  her  head  upon  his  lap, 
and  licked  his  right  hand,  in  a  manner  to  which 
she  had  long  been  trained.  Sertorius  returned 
her  caresses  with  all  the  tokens  of  a  sincere 
affection,  even  to  the  shedding  of  tears.  The 
assembly  at  first  looked  on  with  silent  astonish- 
ment: but  afterwards  they  testified  their  regard 
for  Sertorius  with  the  loudest  plaudits  and  ac« 
clamations,  as  a  person  of  a  superior  nature,  be- 
loved by  the  gods.  With  these  impressions,  they 
conducted  him  to  his  pavilion,  and  resumed  all 
the  hopes  and  spirits  with  which  he  could  have 
wished  to  inspire  them. 

He  watched  the  enemy  so  close  in  the  plains 
of  Saguntum,  that  they  were  in  great  want  of 
provisions;  and  as  they  were  determined  at  last 
to  go  out  to  forage  and  collect  necessaries,  this 
unavoidably  brought  on  a  battle.  Great  acts  of 
valour  were  performed  on  both  sides.  Memmius, 
the  best  officer  Pompey  had,  fell  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fight.  Sertorius  carried  all  before  him,  and 
through  heaps  of  the  slain  made  his  way  towards 
Metellus,  who  made  great  efforts  to  oppose  him, 
and  fought  with  a  vigour  above  his  years,  but  at 
last  was  borne  down  with  the  stroke  of  a  spear. 
All  the  Romans,  who  saw  or  heard  of  this  disas- 
ter, resolved  not  to  abandon  their  general,  and, 
from  an  impulse  of  shame  as  well  as  anger,  they 
turned  upon  the  enemy,  and  sheltered  Metellus 
with  their  shields,  till  others  carried  him  off  in 
safety.  Then  they  charged  the  Spaniards  with 
great  fury,  and  routed  them  in  their  turn. 

As  victory  had  now  changed  sides,  Sertorius, 
to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  his  troops,  as  well 
as  convenient  time  for  raising  fresh  forces, 
had  the  art  to  retire  into  a  city  strongly  situated 
upon  a  mountain.  He  repaired  the  walls,  and 
barricaded  the  gates,  as  though  he  thought  of 
nothing  less  than  standing  a  siege.  The  enemy, 
however,  were  deceived  by  appearances.  They 
invested  the  place,  and,  in  the  imagination  that 
they  should  make  themselves  masters  of  it 
without  difficulty,  took  no  care  to  pursue  the 
fugitive  barbarians,  or  to  prevent  the  new  levies 
whicli  the  officers  of  Sertorius  were  making. 
These  officers  he  had  sent  to  the  towns  under 
his  command,  with  instructions,  when  they  had 
assembled  a  sufficient  number,  to  send  a  mea- 
senger  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  such  intelligence,  he 
•allied  out,  and  having  made  his  way  through 
the  enemy  without  much  trouble,  he  joined  his 
new-raised  troops,  and  returned  with  that  ad- 
ditional strength.  He  now  cut  off  the  Roman 
convoys  both  by  sea  and  land:  at  land,  by  lay- 
ing ambushes  or  hemmicg  them  in,  and,  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  motions,  meeting  tliem  in  every 
quarter:  at  sea,  by  guarding  the  coast  with  his 
light  piratical  vessels.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Romans  were  obl^ed  to  separate.  Metel- 
lus  retired  into  Gaul,  and  Pompey  went  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  territories  of 
the  Vacceians,  where  he  was  greatly  distressed 
for  want  of  money,  insomuch  that  he  informed 
the  senate,  he  should  soon  leave  the  country,  if 
they  did  not  supply  him;  for  he  had  already  sac- 
rificed his  own  fortune  in  the  defence  of  Italy. 
Indeed,  the  common  discourse  was,  that  Serto- 
rius  would  be  in  Italy  before  Pompey.  So  far 
had  his  capacity  prevailed  over  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  the  ablest  generals  in  Rome. 

The  opinion  which  Metellus  had  of  him,  and 
the  dread  of  his  abihties,  was  evident  from  a 

ftroclamation  then  published;  in  which  Metel- 
us  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  talents  of 
■ilver,  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  to 
any  Roman  who  should  take  him;  and  if  that 
Roman  was  an  exile,  he  promised  he  should  be 
restored  to  his  country.  Thus  he  plainly  dis- 
covered his  despair  of  conquering  his  enemy, 
bj  the  price  which  he  set  upon  him.  When  he 
once  happened  to  defeat  him  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, he  was  so  elated  with  the  advantage,  and 
thought  the  event  so  fortunate,  that  he  suifered 
himself  to  be  saluted  as  Imperator ^  and  the 
cities  received  him  with  sacrifices  and  every 
testimony  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  at  their  al- 
tars. Nay,  it  is  said,  he  received  crowns  of 
Tictory,  ^that  he  made  most  magnificent  enter- 
tainments on  the  occasion,  and  wore  a  triumph- 
al robe.  Victories,  in  etfigy,  descended  in  ma- 
chines, with  trophies  of  gold  and  garlands  in 
their  hands;  and  choirs  of  boys  and  virgins 
Bung  songs  in  his  praise.  These  circumstaaces 
W€7e  extremely  ridiculous,  if  he  expressed  so 
cuch  joy  and  such  superabundant  vanity,  while 
he  called  Sertorius  a  fugitive  from  Sylla,  and 
the  poor  remain's  of  Carbo's  faction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magnanimity  of  Ser- 
torius appeared  in  every  step  he  took.  The 
Satricians,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from 
Lome,  and  take  refuge  with  him,  he  called  a 
senate.  Out  of  them  he  appointed  quaestors 
and  lieutenants,  and  in  every  thing  proceeded 
accordingto  thelaws  of  his  country.  What  was 
of  still  greater  moment,  though  he  nade  war 
only  with  the  arms,  the  money,  and  the  men 
of  Spain,  he  did  not  suffer  the  Spaniards  to 
Vave  the  least  share  in  any  department  of  gov- 
frnment,  even  in  words  or  titles.  He  gave 
them  Roman  generals  and  governors;  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  his 
great  object,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  set 
up  the  Spaniards  against  the  Romans.  In  fact, 
he  was  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  his  pas- 
sion to  be  restored  to  it,  was  one  of  the  first 
in  his  heart.  Yet,  in  his  greatest  misfortunes, 
he  never  departed  from  his  dignity.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  was  victorious,  he  would 
make  an  offer  to  Metellus  or  Pompey,  to  lay 
down  bis  arms,  on  condition  he  might  be  per- 


mitted to  return  in  the  capacity  of  a  private 
man.  He  said  he  had  rather  be  the  meanes* 
citizen  in  Rome,  than  an  exile  with  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world. 

This  love  of  his  country  is  said  to  have  been 
in  some  measure  owing  to  the  attachment  he 
had  to  his  mother.  His  father  died  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  he  had  his  education  wholly  from 
her;  consequently  his  affections  centered  in  her. 
His  Spanish  friends  wanted  to  constitute  him 
supreme  governor;  but  having  information  at 
that  time  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  alarming  grief.  For 
seven  whole  days  he  neither  gave  the  word,  nor 
would  be  seen  by  any  of  his  friends.  At  last 
his  generals,  and  others  who  were  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  him  in  point  of  rank,  beset  his  tent, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  rise  from  the  ground 
and  make  his  appearance,  to  speak  to  the  sol- 
diers, and  to  take  the  direction  of  their  affairs, 
which  were  then  as  prosperous  as  he  could  de- 
sire. Hence  many  imagined,  that  he  was 
naturally  of  a  pacific  turn,  and  a  lover  of  tran- 
quillity, but  he  was  brought  against  his  inclina- 
tion, by  some  means  or  other,  to  take  upon 
him  the  command;  and  that  when  he  was  hard 
pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  had  no  other  shel- 
ter but  that  of  war  to  fly  to,  he  had  recourse 
to  it  merely  in  the  way  of  self-defence. 

We  can-not  have  greater  proofs  of  his  mag- 
nanimity than  those  that  appear  in  his  treaty 
with  Mithridates.  That  prince,  recovering 
from  the  fall  given  him  by  Sylla,  entered  the 
lists  again,  and  renewed  his  pretensions  to 
Asia.  By  this  time  the  fame  of  Sertorius  had 
extended  itself  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  merchants  who  traded  to  the  west,  carried 
back  news  of  his  achievements,  like  commodi- 
ties from  a  distant  country,  and  filled  Fontus 
with  his  renown.  Hereupon  Mithridates  de- 
termined to  send  an  embassy  to  him;  induced 
to  it  by  the  vain  speeches  of  his  flatterers,  who 
compared  Sertorius  to  Hannibal,  and  Mithri- 
dates to  Pyrrhus,  and  insisted  that  the  Romans 
would  never  be  able  to  bear  up  against  two 
such  powers  and  two  persons  of  such  genius 
and  abilities,  when  attacked  by  them  in  differ- 
ent quarters;  the  one  being  the  most  excellent 
of  generals,  and  the  other  the  greatest  of  kings 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Mithridates 
sent  ambassadors  into  Spain,  with  letters  to 
Sertorius,  and  proposals  to  be  made  in  confer- 
ence; the  purport  of  which  was  that  the  king 
would  supply  him  with  money  and  ships  for 
the  war,  on  condition  that  he  confirmed  his 
claim  to  Asia,  which  he  had  lately  given  up  to 
the  Romans  in  the  treaty  with  Sylla. 

Sertorius  assembled  his  council,  which  he 
called  the  Senate.  They  were  unanimous  in 
their  opinions  that  he  should  accept  the  con- 
ditions, and  think  himself  happy  in  them;  since 
they  were  only  asked  an  empty  name  and  title 
to  things  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
give,  and  the  king  in  return  would  supply 
them  with  what  they  most  wanted.  But  Ser- 
torius would  by  no  means  agree  to  it.  He  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  that  prince's  having 
Bythinia  and  Cappadocia,  countries  accustom- 
ed to  kingly  government,  and  not  belonging  to 
the  Romans  by  any  just  title;  but  as  to  a  pro- 
vince to  which  the  Romans  had  an  undeniable 
claim  5  a  province  which  they  had  been  de» 
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firived  of  by  Mithridatea,  which  he  afterwards 
ost  to  Fimbria,  and  at  last  had  quitted  upon 
the  peace  with  Sylla,  he  could  never  consent 
that  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  it  again. 
"Rome,"  said  he,  "ought  to  have  her  power 
extended  by  my  victories,  and  it  is  not  my 
right  to  rise  to  power  at  her  expense.  A  man 
who  nas  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  should  con- 
quer with  honour,  and  not  use  any  base  means 
even  to  save  his  life." 

Mithridates  was  perfectly  astonished  at  this 
answer,  and  thus  communicated  his  surprise 
to  his  friends:  "What  orders  would  Sertorius 
give  us,  when  seated  in  the  senate-house  at 
Rome,  if  now,  driven  as  he  is  to  the  coasts  of 
tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  he  prescribes  bounds  to 
our  empire,  and  threatens  us  with  war  if  we 
make  any  attempt  upon  Asia.-"'  The  treaty, 
however,  went  on,  and  was  sworn  to.  Mith- 
ridates was  to  have  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia, 
and  Sertorius  to  supply  him  with  a  general 
and  some  troops;  the  king,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  furnish  Sertorius  with  three  thousand 
talents,  and  forty  ships  of  war. 

The  general  whom  Sertorius  sent  into  Asia, 
was  a  senator  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him, 
named  Marcus  Marius.  When  Mithridates, 
by  his  assistance,  had  taken  some  cities  in 
Asia,  he  permitted  that  officer  to  enter  them 
with  his  rods  and  axes,  and  voluntarily  took 
the  second  place  as  one  of  his  train.  Marius 
declared  some  of  those  cities  free,  and  excused 
others  from  imposts  and  taxes,  telling  them 
they  were  indebted  for  these  favours  to  Serto- 
rius. So  that  Asia,  which  laboured  again  un- 
der the  exaction  of  the  Roman  tax-gatherers, 
and  the  oppressions  and  insults  of  the  garri- 
sons, had  once  more  a  prospect  of  some  hap- 
pier mode  of  government. 

But  in  Spain,  the  senators  about  Sertorius, 
who  looked  upon  themselves  as  on  a  footing 
with  him,  no  sooner  saw  themselves  as  a 
match  for  the  enemy,  than  they  bade  adieu  to 
fear,  and  gave  into  a  foolish  jealousy  and  envy 
of  their  general.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Perpenna,  who,  elated  with  the  vanity  of  birth, 
aspired  to  the  command,  and  scrupled  not  to 
address  his  partisans  in  private  with  such 
speeches  as  these:  "What  evil  daemon  posses- 
Bes  us,  and  leads  us  from  bad  to  worse.^  We, 
who  would  not  stay  at  home  and  submit  to  the 
orders  of  Sylla,  who  is  master  both  of  sea 
and  land,  what  are  we  to  come  to.'  Did  we 
not  come  here  for  liberty.'  Yet  here  we  are 
voluntary  slaves.  Guards  to  the  exiled  Ser- 
torius. We  suffer  ourselves  to  be  amused 
with  the  title  of  a  senate;  a  title  despised  and 
ridiculed  by  all  the  world.  O  noble  senators, 
who  submit  to  the  most  mortifying  tasks  and 
labours,  as  much  as  the  meanest  Spaniards 
and  Lusitanians!" 

Numbers  were  attacked  with  these  and  such 
like  discourses;  and  though  they  did  not  open- 
ly revolt,  because  they  dreaded  the  power  of 
Sertorius,  yet  they  took  private  methods  to 
ruin  his  affairs,  by  treating  the  barbarians  ill, 
inflicting  heavy  punishments,  and  collecting 
exorbitant  subsidies,  as  if  by  his  order.  Hence 
the  cities  began  to  waver  in  their  allegiance, 
and  to  raise  disturbances;  and  the  persons 
sent  to  compose  those  disturbances  by  mild 
*n<:  gentle  methods,  made  more  enemies  than  | 


they  reconciled,  and  inflamed  the  rising  spint 
of  disobedience;  insomuch  that  Sertorius,  de- 
parting from  his  former  clemency  and  modera- 
tion, behaved  with  great  injustice  and  outrage 
to  the  children  of  the  Spaniards  in  Osca,  put 
ting  some  to  death,  and  selling  others  for  slaves. 
The  conspiracy  daily  gathered  strength,  and 
among  the  rest,  Perpeuna  drew  in  Manlius,* 
who  had  a  considerable  command  in  the  army. 
»  *  #  »  » 

He  and  his  partisans  then  prepared  letters  for 
Sertorius,  which  imported  that  a  victory  was 
gained  by  one  of  his  great  officers,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  enemy  slain.  Sertorius  offer- 
ed sacrifice  for  the  good  tidings;  and  Perpen- 
na gave  him,  and  his  own  friends  who  were 
by,  and  who  were  all  privy  to  the  design,  an 
invitation  to  supper,  which,  with  much  en- 
treaty, he  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept. 

The  entertainments  at  which  Sertorius  was 
present,  had  been  always  attended  with  great 
order  and  decorum;  for  he  could  not  bear  eith- 
er to  see  or  hear  the  least  indecency,  and  ho 
had  ever  accustomed  the  guests  to  divert  them- 
selves in  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  man- 
ner. But  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment, 
the  conspirators  began  to  seek  oscasion  to 
quarrel,  giving  into  the  most  dissolute  dis- 
course, and  pretending  drunkenness  as  the 
cause  of  their  ribaldry.  All  this  was  done  to 
provoke  him.  However,  either  vexed  at  their 
obscenities  and  design,  or  guessing  at  their  de- 
signs by  the  manner  of  their  drawling  them 
out,  he  changed  his  posture,  and  threw  himself 
back  upon  his  couch,  as  though  he  neither 
heard  nor  regarded  them.  Then  Perpenna 
took  a  cup  of  wine,  and  as  he  was  drinking, 
purposely  let  it  fall  out  of  his  hands.  The 
noise  it  made  being  a  signal  for  them  to  fall  on, 
Antony,  who  sat  next  to  Sertorius,  gave  him 
a  stroke  with  his  sword.  Sertorius  turned, 
and  strove  to  get  up;  but  Antony  throwing 
himself  upon  his  breast,  held  both  his  hands; 
so  that  not  being  able  in  the  least  to  defend 
himself,  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  despatch- 
ed him  with  many  wounds. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  his  death,  most  ot 
the  Spaniards  abandoned  Perpenna,  and  by 
their  deputies,  surrendered  themselves  to  Pom 
pey  and  Metellus.  Perpenna  attempted  some- 
thing with  those  that  remained;  but  though  he 
had  the  use  of  all  that  Sertorius  had  prepared, 
he  made  so  ill  a  figure,  that  it  was  evident  he 
knew  no  more  how  to  command  than  how  to 
obey.  He  gave  Pompey  battle,  and  was  soon 
routed  and  taken  prisoner.  Nor  in  this  last 
distress  did  he  behave  as  became  a  general. 
He  had  the  papers  of  Sertorius  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  he  offered  Pompey  the  sight  of  origi- 
nal letters  from  men  of  consular  dignity,  and 
the  greatest  interest  in  Rome,  by  which  the» 
invited  Sertorius  into  Italy,  in  consequence  of 
the  desire  of  numbers,  who  wanted  a  change 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration. 

Pompey,  however,  behaved  not  like  a  young 
man,  but  with  all  the  marks  of  a  solid  and 
improved  understanding,  and  by  his  prudence 
delivered  Rome  from  a  train  of  dreadful  fears 

*  Dacier  thinks  we  should  read  Manius.  by  which 
he  means  Manitu  •^n^onius,  who  gave  Sertoriiu  \ht 
firit  blow. 
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Ud  new  commotions.  He  collected  all  those 
letters,  and  the  other  papers  of  Sertorius,  and 
burned  them,  without  either  reading  them  him- 
self, or  suffering  any  other  person  to  do  it.  As 
for  Perpenna,  he  put  him  to  death  immediate- 
ly, lest  he  sliould  mention  the  names  of  those 
who  wrote  the  letters,  and  thence  new  seditions 
and  troubles  should  arise.  Perpcnna's  accom- 
plices met  the  same  fate:  some  of  them  being 


brought  to  Pompey,  and  by  him  ordered  to  the 
block,  and  others,  who  fled  into  Africa,  shot  by 
the  Moors.  None  escaped  but  Aufidius,  the 
rival  of  Manlius.  Whether  it  was  that  he 
could  not  be  found,  or  they  thought  hira  not 
worth  the  seeking,  he  lived  to  old  age  in  a  vil- 
lage of  the  barbarians,  wretchedly  poor,  and 
universally  despised. 


EUMENES. 


Dtnin  the  historian  writes,  that  Eumenes  the 
Cardian  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wagoner  in  the 
Chersonesus,  and  yet  that  he  had  a  liberal 
education  both  as  to  learning  and  the  exercises 
then  in  vogue.*  He  says  that  while  he  was 
but  a  lad,  Philip  happening  to  be  in  Cardia, 
went  to  spend  an  hour  of  leisure  in  seeing  how 
the  young  men  acquitted  themselves  in  the 
pancration,f  and  the  boys  in  wresthng.  Among 
these  Eumanes  succeeded  so  well,  and  shewed 
BO  much  activity  and  address,  that  Phihp  was 
pleased  with  him,  and  took  him  into  his  train. 
But  others  assert,  with  a  greater  appearance 
of  probability,  that  Philip  preferred  him  on 
account  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
there  were  between  him  and  the  father  of 
Eumenes. 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  he  maintained  the 
reputation  of  being  equal  to  any  of  Alexander's 
officers  in  capacity,  and  in  the  honour  with 
which  he  discharged  his  commissions ;  and 
though  he  had  only  the  title  of  principal  secre- 
tary, he  was  looked  upon  in  as  honourable  a 
light  as  the  king's  most  intimate  friends  and 
counsellors  ;  insomuch  that  he  had  the  sole 
direction  of  an  Indian  expedition,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Hephsestion,  when  Perdiccas  had 
the  post  of  that  favourite,  he  succeeded  Per- 
diccas. Therefore,  when  Neoptolemus,  who 
had  been  the  principal  armour-bearer,  took 
upon  him  to  say,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
"  That  he  had  borne  the  shield  and  spear  of 
that  monarch,  and  that  Eumenes  had  only  fol- 
lowed with  his  escritoir,"  the  Macedonians 
only  laughed  at  his  vanity;  knowing  that,  be- 
sides other  marks  of  honour,  Alexander  had 
thought  Eumenes  not  unworthy  his  alliance. 
For  Barsine,  the  daughter  of  Artabazus,  who 
was  the  first  lady  Alexander  took  to  his  bed  in 
Asia,  and  who  brought  him  a  son  named  Her- 
cules, had  two  sisters;  one  of  which,  called 
Apama,  he  gave  to  Ptolemy;  and  the  other, 
called  also  Barsine,  he  gave  to  Eumenes,  at 
the  time  when  he  wa«  selecting  Persian  ladies 
as  wives  for  his  friends.} 

*  There  were  public  schools,  where  children  of  all 
conditions  were  taught  without  distinction. 

f  The  pancration  (as  we  have  already  observed) 
was  a  composition  of  wrestling  and  boxing. 

J  Alexander  had  married  Statira,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  and  p iven  the  youngest,  named  Trypetis, 
to  Hephxstion.  This  was  a  measure  well  calculated 
fcr  establishing  him  and  his  posterity  on  the  Persian 
Jiroue ;  but  it  was  obnoxious  to  the  Macedonians. 
rkcreibre,  to  support  it  on  one  hand,  and  to  obviate 


Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  was  olten 
in  disgrace  with  Alexander,  and  once  or  twice 
in  danger  too,  on  account  of  Hepha;stion.  la 
the  firsl  place,  Hephaestion  gave  a  musician 
named  Evius,  the  quarters  which  the  servants 
of  Eumenes  had  taken  up  for  him.  Upon  this, 
Eumenes  went  in  great  wrath  to  Alexander 
with  Mentor,*  and  cried,  "  The  best  method 
they  could  take,  was  to  throw  away  their  arms, 
and  learn  to  play  upon  the  flute,  or  turn  trage- 
dians." Alexander  at  first  entered  into  his 
quarrel,  and  sharply  rebuked  Hephistion;  but 
he  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  turned  the 
weight  of  his  displeasure  upon  Eumenes ;  think- 
ing he  had  behaved  with  more  disrespect  to 
him  than  resentment  against  Hephsestion. 

Again;  when  Alexander  wanted  to  send  out 
Nearchus  with  a  fleet  to  explore  the  coasts  of 
the  ocean,  he  found  his  treasury  low,  and 
asked  his  friends  for  a  supply.  Among  the 
rest  he  applied  to  Eumenes  for  three  hundred 
talents,  who  offered  him  only  a  hundred,  and 
assured  him,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  find 
it  difficult  to  collect  that  sum  by  his  stewards. 
Alexander  refused  the  offer,  but  did  not  re- 
monstrate or  complain.  However,  he  ordered 
his  servants  privately  to  set  fire  to  Eumenes's 
tent,  that  he  might  be  forced  to  carry  out  his 
money,  and  be  openly  convicted  of  the  falsity. 
It  happened  that  the  tent  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, and  Alexander  was  sorry  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  his  papers.  There  was  gold  and 
silver  found  melted,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  a  thousand  talents,  yet  even  then  the  king 
took  none  of  it.  And  having  written  to  all  his 
grandees  and  lieutenants  to  send  him  copies  of 
the  despatches  that  were  lost,  upon  their  ar- 
rival he  put  them  again  under  the  care  of 
Eumenes. 

Some  time  after,  another  dispute  happened 
between  him  and  Hepha;stion,  on  account  of 
some  present  from  the  king  to  one  of  them. 
Much  severe  and  abusive  language  passed  be- 
tween them,  yet  Alexander,  for  the  present, 
did  not  look  upon  Eumenes  with  less  regard. 
But,  Hephajstion  dying  soon  after,  the  king, 
in  his  unspeakable  affliction  for  that  loss,  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  against  all  who  be 
inconreniences  on  the  other,  he  selected  eighty  virgin* 
out  of  the  most  honourable  families  in  Persia,  and  per- 
suaded his  principal  friends  and  officers  to  marry  them. 

*  kIcDtor  was  brother  to  Memnon.  whose  widow 
Barsine  was  Alexander's  mistress.  He  was  brother- 
in-law  to  Artabazus;  and  the  second  Barsine,  whoa 
Eumenes  married,  seems  to  have  been  daughter  t€ 
Memnoo,  and  Meiitor's  sister. 
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thought  envied  that  favourite  while  he  lived, 
or  rejoiced  at  his  death.  Eumenes  was  one  of 
those  whom  he  most  suspected  of  such  senti- 
ments, and  he  often  mentioned  the  differences, 
and  the  severe  language  those  differences  had 
produced.  Eumenes,  however,  being  an  artful 
man,  and  happy  at  expedients,  made  the  very 
person  through  whom  he  had  lost  the  king's 
Tavour,  the  means  of  regaining  it.  He  seconded 
the  zeal  and  application  of  Alexander  to  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  Hephaestion.  He  sug- 
gested such  instances  of  veneration  as  he 
thought  might  do  much  honour  to  the  deceased, 
and  contributed  largely  and  freely,  out  of  his 
own  purse,  towards  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  great  quar- 
rel broke  out  between  the  phalanx  and  the 
late  king's  friends  and  generals.  Eumenes,  in 
nis  heart,  sided  with  the  phalanx,  but  in  ap- 
pearance stood  neuter,  as  a  person  perfectly 
indifferent ;  saying,  it  did  not  becoifte  him, 
who  was  a  stranger,  to  interfere  in  the  disputes 
of  the  Macedonians.  And  when  the  other 
great  officers  retired  from  Babylon,  he  stayed 
there,  endeavouring  to  appease  that  body  of  in- 
fantry, and  to  dispose  them  to  a  reconciliation. 

After  these  troubles  were  passed,  and  the 
generals  met  to  consult  about  dividing  the 
provinces  and  armies  among  them,  the  coun- 
tries assigned  Eumenes,  were  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Pontus 
as  far  as  Trapezus.  These  countries  were  not 
then  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  for  Ariarathes 
was  king  of  them;  but  Leonatus  and  Antigonus 
were  to  go  with  a  great  army  and  put  Eumenes 
in  possession.  Antigonus,  now  elated  with 
power,  and  despising  all  the  world,  gave  no 
attention  to  the  letters  of  Perdiccas.  But 
Leonatus  marched  down  from  the  upper  pro- 
vinces into  Phrygia,  and  promised  to  undertake 
the  expedition  for  Eumenes.  Immediately  after 
this,  HecatEBUs,  a  petty  tyrant  in  Cardia,  ap- 
plied to  Leonatus,  and  desired  him  rather  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians, 
■who  were  besieged  in  Lamia.*  Leonatus, 
being  inclined  to  go,  called  Eumenes,  and  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  him  to  Hecataeus.  They 
had  long  had  a  suspicion  of  each  other  on  ac- 
count of  a  family  difference  in  point  of  politics; 
in  consequence  of  which  Eumenes  had  once 
accused  Hecatsus  of  setting  himself  up  tyrant 
in  Cardia,  and  had  entreated  Alexander  to  re- 
store that  people  to  their  liberty.  He  now 
desired  to  be  excused  taking  a  share  in  the 
Grecian  expedition,  alleging  he  was  afraid 
Antipater,  who  had  long  hated  him,  to  gratify 
himself  as  well  as  Hecataeus,  would  make  some 
attempt  upon  his  life.  Upon  which,  Leonatus, 
placing  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  opened 
to  him  all  his  heart.  He  told  him  the  assisting 
Antipater  was  nothing  but  a  pretext,  and  that 
he  designed,  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Greece, 
to  assert  his  claim  to  Macedonia.  At  the  same 
time  he  shewed  him  letters  from  Cleopatra,! 
in  which  she  invited  him  to  Pella,  and  pro- 
mised to  give  him  her  hand. 

Whether  Eumenes  was  really  afraid  of  An- 
tipater, or  whether  he  despaired  of  any  service 
fitjm  Leonatus,  who  was  extremely  obstinate 

*  A  city  of  Thessaly. 

\  The  tigier  of  Alexander. 


in  his  temper,  and  followed  every  impulse  of 
a  precipitate  ambition,  he  withdrew  from  him 
in  the  night  with  all  his  equipage,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  horse,  two  hundred  of 
his  domestics  well  armed,  and  all  his  treasure, 
amounting  to  five  thousand  talents.  With  this 
he  fled  to  Perdiccas;  and  as  he  acquainted 
that  general  with  the  secret  designs  of  Leona- 
tus, he  was  immediately  taken  into  a  high  de- 
gree of  favour,  and  admitted  to  a  share  in  his 
councils.  In  a  little  time,  too,  Perdiccas  in 
person  conducted  him  into  Cappadocia,  with  a 
great  army;  took  Ariarathes  prisoner,  subdued 
all  the  country,  and  established  Eumnnes  in 
that  government :  in  consequence  of  which 
Eumenes  put  tlie  cities  under  the  direction  of 
his  friends,  placed  guards  and  garrisons  with 
proper  officers  at  their  head,  and  appointed 
judges  and  superintendants  of  the  revenue ; 
Perdiccas  leaving  the  entire  disposition  of 
those  things  to  him.  After  this  he  depa\;ted 
with  Perdiccas;  choosing  to  give  him  that  tes- 
timony of  respect,  and  not  thinking  it  consis- 
tent with  his  interest  to  be  absent  from  his 
court.  But  Perdiccas,  satisfied  that  he  could 
himself  execute  the  designs  he  was  meditating, 
and  perceiving  that  the  provinces  he  had  left 
behind  required  an  able  and  faithful  guardian, 
sent  back  Eumenes  when  he  had  readied  Cili- 
cia.  The  pretence  was,  that  he  might  attend 
to  the  concerns  of  his  own  government;  but 
the  real  intention,  that  he  should  secure  the 
adjoining  province  of  Armenia,  which  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  practices  of  Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus  was  a  man  of  sanguine  pursuits, 
and  unbounded  vanity.  Eumenes,  however, 
endeavoured  to  keep  him  to  his  duty,  by  sooth- 
ing applications.  And  as  he  saw  the  Mace- 
donian infantry  were  become  extremely  inso- 
lent and  audacious,  he  applied  himself  to 
raising  a  body  of  cavalry  which  might  be  a 
counterpoise  against  them.  For  this  purpose 
he  remitted  the  taxes,  and  gave  other  immuni- 
ties to  those  of  his  province  who  were  gooQ 
horsemen.  He  also  bought  a  great  number  of 
horses,  and  distributed  them  among  such  of 
his  courtiers  as  he  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in;  exciting  them  by  honours  and  re- 
wards, and  training  them  to  strength  and  skill 
by  a  variety  of  exercises.  The  Macedonians 
upon  this  were  differently  affected,  some  with 
astonishment,  and  others  with  joy,  to  see  a 
body  of  cavalry  collected,  to  the  number  of  six 
thousand  three  hundred,  and  trained  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time. 

About  that  time  Craterus  and  Antipater, 
having  reduced  Greece,  passed  into  Asia,  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  Perdiccas;  and  news 
was  brought  that  their  first  intention  was  to 
enter  Cappadocia.  Perdiccas  himself  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Ptolemy;  he  therefore  ap- 
pointed Eumenes  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia;  and  wrote 
to  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus  to  obey  the 
orders  of  that  general,  whom  he  had  invested 
with  discretionary  powers.  Alcetas  plainly 
refused  to  submit  to  that  injunction;  alleging 
that  the  Macedonians  would  be  ashamed  to 
fight  Antipater;  and  as  for  Craterus,  their  af 
fection  for  him  was  such  that  they  would  r* 
ceive  him  with  open  arms.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  visible  that  Neoptolemus  wag 
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forminp  some  treacherous  scheme  against 
Eamencs;  for  when  called  upon,  he  refused 
tc  join  him,  and,  instead  of  that,  prepared  to 
give  liiin  battle. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Eu- 
menes  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  foresisjht  and 
timely  preparations.  For,  though  his  infantry 
were  beaten,  with  his  cavalry  he  put  Neoptole- 
mu8  to  flight,  and  took  his  baggage.  And 
while  the  phalanx  were  dispersed  upon  the 
pursuit,  he  fell  upon  them  in  such  good  order 
with  his  horse,  that  they  were  forced  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  take  an  oath  to  serve  him. 
Neoptolemus  collected  some  of  the  fugitives, 
and  retired  with  them  to  Craterusand  Antipa- 
ter.  They  had  already  sent  ambassadors  to 
Eumenes,  to  desire  him  to  adopt  their  interests 
in  reward  of  which,  they  would  confirm  to  him 
the  provinces  he  had,  and  give  him  others, 
with  an  additional  number  of  troops:  in  which 
case  he  would  find  Antipater  a  friend  instead  of 
an  enemy,  and  continue  in  friendship  with  Cra- 
terus  instead  of  turning  his  arms  against  him. 
Eumenes  made  answer  to  these  proposals, 
"That  having  long  been  on  a  footing  of  enmity 
with  Antipater,  he  did  not  choose  to  be  his 
friend,  at  a  time  when  he  saw  him  treating  his 
friends  as  so  many  enemies.  As  for  Craterus, 
he  was  ready  to  reconcile  him  to  Perdiccas, 
and  to  compromise  matters  between  them  upon 
just  and  reasonable  terms.  But  if  he  should 
begin  hostilities,  he  should  support  his  injured 
friend  while  he  had  an  hour  to  live,  and  rather 
sacrifice  life  itself  than  his  honour." 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Antipater 
and  Craterus,  they  took  some  time  to  deliber- 
ate upon  the  measures  they  should  pursue. 
Meanwhile  Neoptolemus  arriving,  gave  them 
an  account  of  the  battle  he  had  lost,  and  re- 
quested assistance  of  them  both,  but  particular- 
ly of  Craterus.  He  said,  "The  lyiacedonians 
had  so  extraordinary  an  attachment  to  him,  that 
if  they  saw  but  his  hat,  or  heard  one  accent  of 
his  tongue,  they  would  immediately  run  to  him 
with  their  swords  in  their  hands."  Indeed,  the 
reputation  of  Craterus  was  very  great  among 
them,  and,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  most 
of  them  wished  to  be  under  his  command. 
They  remembered  the  risks  he  had  run  of  em- 
broiling himself  with  Alexander  for  their  sakcs; 
how  he  had  combatted  the  inclinations  for  Per- 
sian fashions  which  insensibly  grew  upon  him, 
and  supported  the  customs  of  his  country 
against  the  insults  of  barbaric  pomp  and 
luxury. 

Craterus  now  sent  Antipater  into  Cilicia, 
and  taking  a  considerable  part  of  the  forces 
himself,  marched  along  with  Neoptolemus 
against  Eumenes.  If  Eumenes  foresaw  his 
coming,  and  was  prepared  for  it,  we  may  im- 
pute it  10  the  vigilance  necessary  in  a  general  j 
ws  see  nothing  in  that  of  superior  genius.  But 
when,  besides  his  concealing  from  the  enemy 
what  they  ought  not  to  discover,  he  brought 
his  own  troops  to  action,  without  knowing  who 
was  their  adversary,  and  made  them  serve 
against  Craterus,  without  finding  out  that  he 
was  the  officer  they  had  to  contend  with;  in 
this  we  see  characteristical  proofs  of  general- 
ship. For  he  propagated  a  report,  that  Ne 
optolemus,  assisted  by  Pigris,  was  advancing 
ogain  with  some  Cappadocian  and  Paphlago- 


nian  horse.    The  nignt  he  desig.ied  to  decamp, 
he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  had  a  very  ex- 
traordinary dream.     He  thought  he  saw  two 
.\lexanders   prepared    to    try    their    strength 
against  each  other,  and  each  at  the  head  of  a 
phalanx.     Minerva  came  to  support  the  one 
and  Ceres  the  other.    A  sharp  conflict  ensued, 
in  which    the  Alexander  assisted  by  Minerva 
was  defeated,  and   Ceres  crowned  the  victor 
with  a  wreath  of  corn      He  immediatelj  con- 
cluded that  the  dream  was  in  his  favour,  be- 
cause he  had  to  fight  for  a  country  which  was 
most  of  it  in  tillage,  and  which  had  then  so  ex- 
cellent a   crop,  well   advanced   towards   the 
sickle,  that  the  whole  face  of  it  had  the  appear 
ance  of  a  profound  peace.     He  was  the  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinion,  when  he  found  the 
enemy's  word  was  JMinerva  and  Alexander: 
and   in  opposition  to  it  he   gave   Ceres  and 
^ilexander.    At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  crown  themselves,  and  to  cover  their 
arms,  with  cars  of  corn.  He  was  several  times 
upon  the  point  of  declaring  to  his  principal  of- 
ficers and  captains  what  adversary  they  had  to 
contend  with;  thinking  it  a  hazardous  under- 
taking to  keep  to  himself  a  secret  so  important, 
and  perhaps,  necessary  for  them  to  know. — Yet 
he  abode  by  his  first  resolution,  and  trusted  his 
own  heart  only  with  the  danger  that  might  ensue. 
AVhen  he  came  to  give  battle,  he  would  not 
set  any  Macedonian  to  engage  Craterus,  but 
appointed  to  that  charge  two  bodies  of  foreign 
horse,  commanded  by  Pharnabazus  the  son  of 
Artabazus,   and  Phoenix   of  Tenedos.     They 
had  orders  to  advance  on  the  first  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  come  to  close  fighting,  without 
giving  them  time  to  retire;  and  if  they  attempt- 
ed to  speak  or  send  any  herald,  they  were  not 
to  regard  it.     For  he  had  strong  apprehensions 
that  the  Macedonians  would  go  over  to  Cra- 
terus, if  they   happened  to  know  him.    Eu- 
menes himself,  with  a  troop  of  three  hundred 
select  horse,  went  and   posted  himself  in  the 
right  wing,  where  he  should  have  to  act  against 
Neoptolemus.    When  they  had  passed  a  little 
hill  that  separated  the  two  armies,  and  came 
in  view,  they  charged  with  such  impetuosity 
that  Craterus   was  extremely   surprised,   and 
expressed    his    resentment    in    strong    terms 
against  Neoptolemus,  who  he  thought,  had  de- 
ceived him  with  a  pretence  that  the  Macedo- 
nians would  change  sides.     However,  he  ex- 
horted his  officers  to  behave  like  brave  men, 
and  stood  forward  to  the  encounter.     In  the 
first  shock,  which  was  very  violent,  the  speara 
were  soon  broke,  and  they  were  then  to  decide 
the  dispute  with  the  sword. 

The  behaviour  of  Craterus  did  no  dishonoar 
to  Alexander.  He  killed  numbers  with  his  own 
hand,  and  overthrew  many  others  who  assailed 
him  in  front.  But  at  last  he  received  a  side 
blow  from  a  Thracian,  which  brought  him  to 
the  ground.  Many  passed  over  him  without 
knowing  him:  but  Gorgias,  one  of  Eumencs's 
officers  took  notice  ofhim;  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  person  leaped  from  his  horse 
and  guarded  the  body.  It  was  then,  however, 
too  late;  he  was  at  the  last  extremity,  and  m 
the  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  meantime,  Neoptolemus  engaged  Eu- 
menes.—  The  most  violent  hatred  had  long 
subsisted  between  them,  and  this  day  added 
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Btings  to  It.  They  knew  not  one  another  in  the 
two  first  encounters,  but  in  the  third  they  did; 
and  tlicii  they  rushed  forward  impetuously 
with  swords  drawn,  and  loud  shouts.  The 
shock  their  horses  met  with  was  so  violent, 
that  it  resembled  that  of  two  galleys.  The 
fierce  antagonists  quitted  the  bridles,  and  laid 
hold  on  each  other;  each  endeavouring  to  tear 
off  the  helmet  or  the  breast-plate  of  his  enemy. 
While  their  hands  were  thus  engaged,  their 
horses  went  from  under  them;  and  as  they  fell 
to  the  ground  without  quitting  their  hold,  they 
wrestled  for  the  advantage.  Neoptolemus  was 
beginning  to  rise  first,  when  Eumenes  wounded 
him  in  the  ham,  and  by  that  means  got  upon 
his  feet  before  him.  Neoptolemus  being  wound- 
ed in  one  knee,  supported  himself  upon  the 
other,  and  fought  with  great  courage  under- 
neath, but  was  not  able  to  reach  his  adversary 
a  mortal  blow.  At  last,  receiving  a  wound  in 
the  neck,  he  grew  faint,  and  stretched  himself 
upon  the  ground.  Eumenes,  with  all  the  ea- 
gerness of  inveterate  hatred,  hastened  to  strip 
him  of  his  arms,  and  loading  him  with  re- 
proaches, did  not  observe  that  his  sword  was 
still  in  his  hand;  so  that  Neoptolemus  wound- 
ed him  under  the  cuirass,  where  it  touches 
upon  the  groin.  However,  as  the  stroke  was 
but  feeble,  the  apprehensions  it  gave  him  were 
greater  than  the  real  hurt. 

When  he  had  despoiled  his  adversary,  weak 
as  he  was  with  the  wounds  he  had  received  in 
his  legs  and  arms,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
made  up  to  his  left  wing,  which  he  supposed 
might  still  be  engaged  with  the  enemy.  There, 
being  informed  of  the  fate  of  Crateras,  he  has- 
tened to  him;  and  finding  his  breath  and  senses 
not  quite  gone,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  wept 
over  him,  and  gave  him  his  hand.  One  while  he 
vented  his  execrations  upon  Neoptolemus,  and 
another  while  he  lamented  his  own  ill  fortune, 
and  the  cruel  necessity  he  was  under  of  coming 
to  extremities  with  his  most  intimate  friend, 
and  either  giving  or  receiving  the  fatal  blow. 

Eumenes  won  this  battle  about  ten  days  after 
the  former.  And  it  raised  him  to  a  high  rank 
of  honour,  because  it  brought  him  the  palm 
both  of  capacity  and  courage,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  exposed  him  to  the  envy  and  hatred 
both  of  his  allies  and  his  enemies.  It  seemed 
hard  to  them,  that  a  stranger,  a  foreign  adven- 
turer, should  have  destroyed  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  illustrious  of  the  Macedonians  with 
the  arms  of  those  very  Macedonians.  Had  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Craterus  been  brought 
iooner  to  Perdiccas,  none  but  he  would  have 
Bwaycd  the  Macedonian  sceptre.  But  he  was 
alain  in  a  mutiny  in  Egypt,  two  days  before 
the  news  arrived.  The  Macedonians  were  so 
much  exasperated  against  Eumenes  upon  the 
late  event  that  they  immediately  decreed  his 
death.  Antigonus  and  Antipater  were  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  war  which  was  to  carry 
that  decree  into  execution.  Meantime  Eu- 
menes went  to  the  king's  horses  which  were 
pasturing  upon  mount  Ida,  and  took  such  as 
he  had  occasion  for,  but  gave  the  keepers  a 
discharge  for  them.  When  Antipater  was  ap- 
prized of  it,  he  laughed,  and  said,  "He  could 
not  enough  admire  the  caution  of  Eumenes, 
who  must  certainly  expect  to  see  the  account 


of  the  king's  goods  and  chattels  stated  eithet 
on  one  side  or  the  other." 

Eumenes  intended  to  give  battle  upon  the 
plains  of  Lydia  near  Sardis,  both  because  he 
was  strong  in  cavalry,  and  because  he  was  am- 
bitious to  shew  Cleopatra  what  a  respectable 
force  he  had.  However,  at  the  request  of  that 
princess,  who  was  afraid  to  give  Antipater  any 
cause  of  complaint,  he  marched  to  the  Upper 
Phrygia,  and  wintered  in  Cetense.  There  Al- 
cctas,  Polemon,  and  Docimus,  contended  with 
him  for  the  command;  upon  which  he  said, 
"This  makes  good  the  observation,  Every  one 
thinks  of  advancing  himself,  but  no  one  thinks 
of  the  danger  that  may  accrue  to  the  public 
weal." 

He  had  promised  to  pay  his  army  within  three 
days,  and  as  he  had  not  money  to  do  it,  he  sold 
them  all  the  farms  and  castles  in  the  country, 
together  with  the  people  and  cattle  that  were 
upon  them.  Every  captain  of  a  Macedonian 
company,  or  officer  who  had  a  command  in  the 
foreign  troops,  received  battering  engines  from 
Eumenes;  and  when  he  had  taken  the  castle, 
he  divided  his  spoils  among  his  company,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrears  due  to  each  particulai 
man.  This  restored  him  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers;  insomuch,  that  when  papers  were 
found  in  his  camp,  dispersed  by  the  enemy,  in 
which  their  generals  promised  a  hundred  tal- 
ents and  great  honours  to  the  man  who  should 
kill  Eumenes,  the  Macedonians  were  highly 
incensed,  and  gave  order  that  from  that  time 
he  should  have  a  body  guard  of  a  thousand  of- 
ficermen  always  about  him,  who  should  keep 
watch  by  turns,  and  be  in  waiting  day  and 
night.  There  was  not  a  man  who  refused  that 
charge;  and  they  were  glad  to  receive  from 
Eumenes  the  marks  of  honour  which  those 
who  were  called  the  king's  friends  used  to  re- 
ceive from  tjie  hands  of  royalty.  For  he  too 
was  empowered  to  distribute  purple  hats  and 
rich  robes,  which  were  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal gifts  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  to  bestow. 

Prosperity  gives  some  appearance  of  higher 
sentiments  even  to  persons  of  mean  spirit,  and 
we  see  something  of  grandeur  and  importance 
about  them  in  the  elevation  where  Fortune 
has  placed  them.  But  he  who  is  inspired  by 
real  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  will  shew  it 
most  by  the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  under 
losses,  and  in  the  most  adverse  fortune.  So 
did  Eumenes.  When  he  had  lost  a  battle  to 
Antigonus  in  the  territory  of  the  Orcynians 
in  Cappadocia,  through  the  treachery  of  one 
of  his  officers,  though  he  was  forced  to  fly 
himself,  he  did  not  suffer  the  traitor  to  escape 
the  enemy,  but  took  him  and  hanged  him  upon 
the  spot.  In  his  flight  he  took  a  different  way 
from  the  pursuers,  and  privately  turned  round 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  regain  the  field  of 
battle.  There  he  encamped,  in  order  to 
bury  the  dead,  whom  he  collected,  and  burn 
ed  with  the  door  posts  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  The  bodies  of  the  officers  and  com- 
mon soldiers  were  burned  upon  separate 
piles;  and  when  he  had  raised  great  menu 
ments  of  earth  over  them,  he  decamped  So 
that  Antigonus  coming  that  way  afterwards 
was  astonished  at  his  firmness  and  intre- 
pidity. 
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Anothet  time  he  fell  in  with  the  baggage  of 
/Lntigonus,  and  could  have  easily  have  taken  it, 
together  with  many  persons  of  free  condition, 
a  great  number  of  slaves,  and  all  the  wealth 
which  had  been  amased  in  so  many  wars,  and 
the  plunder  of  so  many  countries.  But  he  was 
afraid  that  his  men,  when  possessed  of  such 
riches  and  spoils,  would  think  themselves  too 
heavy  for  flight,  and  be  too  effeminate  to  bear 
ine  hardships  of  long  wandering  from  place  to 
place:  and  yet  time,  he  knew,  was  his  princi- 
pal resource  for  getting  clear  of  Antigonus.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  sensible  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  keep  the  Macedonians  from 
flying  upon  the  spoil,  when  it  was  so  much 
within  reach.  He  therefore  ordered  them  to 
refresh  themselves,  and  feed  their  horses,  be- 
fore they  attacked  the  enemy.  In  the  mean 
time  he  privately  sent  a  messenger  to  Menan- 
der,  who  escorted  the  baggage,  to  acquaint 
hiip,  "  That  Eumenes,  in  consideration  of  the 
friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  them, 
advised  him  to  provide  for  his  safety,  and  to 
retire  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  plain,  where 
Le  might  easily  be  surrounded,  to  the  foot  of 
the  neighbouring  mountain  where  the  cavalry 
could  not  act,  nor  any  troops  fall  upon  his  rear." 

Menander  soon  perceived  his  danger,  and  re- 
tired. After  which,  Eumenes  sent  out  his  scouts 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  soldiers,  and  com- 
manded the  latter  to  arm  and  bridle  their  horses, 
in  order  for  the  attack.  The  scouts  brought 
back  an  account  that  Menander  had  gained  a 
situation  where  he  could  not  be  taken.  Here- 
upon Eumenes  pretended  great  concern,  and 
drew  off  his  forces.  We  are  told,  that  upon 
the  report  Menander  made  of  this  affair  to  An- 
tigonus, the  Macedonians  launched  out  in  the 
praises  of  Eumenes,  and  began  to  regard  him 
with  an  eye  of  kindness,  for  acting  so  generous 
a  part,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  en- 
slaved their  children  and  dishonoured  their 
wives.  The  answer  Antigonus  gave  them  was 
this:  "  Think  not,  my  good  friends,  it  was  for 
Tour  sakes  he  let  them  go;  it  was  for  his  own. 
He  did  not  choose  to  have  so  many  shackles 
npon  him,  when  he  designed  to  fly." 

After  this,  Eumenes  being  forced  to  wander 
and  fly  from  place  to  place,  spoke  to  many  of 
his  soldiers  to  leave  him;  either  out  of  care  for 
their  safety,  or  because  he  did  not  choose  to 
have  a  body  of  men  after  him,  who  were  too 
few  to  stand  a  battle,  and  too  many  to  fly  in 
privacy.  And  when  he  retired  to  the  castle  of 
Nora,*  en  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and  Caj)- 

Eadocia,  with  only  five  hundred  horse  and  two 
undred  foot,  there  again  he  gave  all  such  of 
bis  friends  free  leave  to  depart  as  did  not  like 
the  inconveniences  of  the  place  and  the  mean- 
less  of  diet,t  and  dismissed  them  with  great 
Barks  of  kindness. 

In  a  little  lime  Antigonus  came  up,  and  be- 
fore he  formed  that  siege,  invited  him  to  a  con- 
ference. Eumenes  answered,  "  Antigonus 
had  many  friends  and  generals  to  take  his 
place,  in  case  of  accidents  to  himself;  but  the 
troops  he  had  the  care  of  had  none  to  com- 
mand or  to  protect  them  after  him."  He  there- 


*  It  was  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  cir- 
camference. 

i  A  hundred  left  him  upon  ihii  offer. 


fore  insisted  that  Antigonus  should  send  hosta 
ges,  if  he  wanted  to  treat  with  him  in  person. 
And  when  Antigonus  wanted  him  to  make  his 
application  to  him  first,  as  the  greater  man,  he 
said  "  While  I  am  master  of  my  sword,  I  shall 
never  think  any  man  greater  than  myself  At  last 
Antigonus  sent  his  nephew  Ptolemy  into  the 
fort  as  a  hostage,  and  then  Eumenes  came  out 
to  him.  They  embraced  with  great  tokens 
of  cordiality,  having  formerly  been  intimate 
friends  and  companions. 

In  the  conference,  which  lasted  a  considera- 
ble time,  Eumenes  made  no  mention  of  securi 
ty  for  his  own  life,  or  of  an  amnesty  for  what 
was  passed.  Instead  of  that,  he  insisted  on 
having  the  government  of  his  provinces  cofirm- 
ed  to  him,  and  considerable  rewards  for  his  ser- 
vices besides;  insomuch  that  all  who  attended 
on  this  occasion,  admired  his  firmness,  and 
were  astoni.ihed  at  his  greatness  of  mind. 

During  the  interview,  numbers  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians ran  to  see  Eumenes;  for,  after  the 
death  of  Craterus,  no  man  was  so  much  talked 
of  in  the  army  as  he.  But  Antigonus,  fearing 
they  should  offer  him  some  violence,  called  to 
them  to  keep  at  a  distance;  and  when  they 
still  kept  crowding  in,  ordered  them  to  be  driv- 
en off  with  stones.  At  last  he  took  him  in  his 
arras,  and  keeping  off  the  multitude  with  his 
guards_  with  some  difficulty  got  him  safe  again 
into  the  castle. 

As  the  treaty  ended  in  nothing,  Antigon^i 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  round  the  place, 
and  having  left  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to 
carry  on  the  siege,  he  retired.  The  fort  was 
abundantly  provided  with  com,  water,  and  salt, 
but  in  want  of  every  thing  else  requisite  for  the 
table.  Yet  w^ith  this  mean  provision  he  furnish- 
ed a  cheerful  entertainment  for  his  friends, 
whom  he  invited  in  their  turns;  for  he  took  care 
to  season  his  provisions  with  agreeable  dis- 
course and  the  utmost  cordiality.  His  appear- 
ance was  indeed  very  engaging.  His  counte- 
nance had  nothing  of  a  ferocious  or  war-worn 
turn,  but  was  smooth  and  elegant;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  his  limbs  was  so  excellent  that  they 
might  seem  to  have  come  from  the  chisel  of 
the  statuary.  And  though  he  was  not  very  elo- 
quent, he  had  a  soft  and  persuasive  way  of 
speaking,  as  we  may  conclude  from  his  epistles. 

He  observed,  that  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence to  the  garrison  was  the  narrowness  of  the 
space  in  which  they  were  confined,  enclosed  as 
it  was  with  small  houses,  and  the  whole  of  it 
not  more  than  two  furlongs  in  circuit;  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  take  their  food  without 
exercise,  and  their  horses  to  do  the  same.  To 
remove  the  languor  which  is  the  consequence 
of  that  want,  as  well  as  to  prepare  them  for 
flight,  if  occasion  should  offer,  he  assigned  a 
room  fourteen  cubits  long,  the  largest  in  all  the 
fort,  for  the  men  to  walk  in ;  and  gave  them  or- 
ders gradually  to  mend  tneir  pace.  As  for  the 
horses,  he  tied  them  to  the  roof  of  the  stable 
with  strong  halters.  Then  he  raised  their  heads 
and  fore-parts  with  a  pulley,  till  they  could 
scarce  touch  the  ground  with  their  fore-feet, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  stood  firm  upon 
their  hind-feet.  In  this  posture  tlie  grooms 
plied  them  with  the  whip  and  the  voice;  and 
the  horses,  thus  irritated,  bounded  furiously  on 
their  hind-feet,  or  strained  to  set  their  fore- 
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feet  on  the  ground;  by  which  efforts  their 
■whole  body  was  exercised,  till  they  were  out 
of  breath  and  in  a  foam.  After  this  exercise, 
which  was  no  bad  one  either  for  speed  or 
Btrength,  they  had  their  barley  given  them 
boiled,  that  they  might  sooner  despatch,  and 
better  digest  it. 

As  the  siege  was  drawn  out  to  a  considera- 
ble length,  Antigonus  received  information  of 
the  death  of  Antipater  in  Macedonia,  and  of 
the  troubles  that  prevailed  there  th  ough  the 
rnimosities  between  Cassander  and  Polyper- 
chon.  He  now  bade  adieu  to  all  infeiior  pros- 
pects, and  grasped  the  whole  empiie  in  his 
schemes:  in  consequence  of  which  he  wanted 
to  make  Eumenes  his  friend,  and  bring  him  to 
co-operate  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.  For 
this  purpose  he  sent  to  him  Hieronymus,*  with 
proposals  of  peace,  on  condition  he  took  the 
oath  that  was  offered  to  him.  Eumenes  made 
a  correction  in  the  oath,  and  left  it  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians before  he  place  to  judge  which  fornc 
was  the  most  reasonable.  Indeed,  Antigonus, 
to  save  appearances,  had  slightly  mentioned 
the  royal  family  in  the  beginning,  and  all  the 
rest  ran  in  his  own  name.  Eumenes,  therefore, 
put  Olympias  and  the  princess  of  the  blood 
first;  and  he  proposed  to  engage  himself  by 
oath  of  fealty  not  to  Antigonus  only,  but  to 
Olympias,  and  the  princess  her  children.  This 
appearing  to  the  Macedonians  much  more  con- 
sistent with  justice  than  the  other,  they  per- 
mitted Eumenes  to  take  it,  and  then  raised  the 
Biege.  They  likewise  sent  this  oath  to  Anti- 
gonus, requiring  him  to  take  it  on  the  other  part. 

Meantime  Eumenes  restored  to  the  Cappa- 
docians  all  the  hostages  he  had  in  Nora,  and 
in  return  they  furnished  him  with  horses,  beasts 
of  burden,  and  tents.  He  also  collected  great 
part  of  his  soldiers  who  had  dispersed  them- 
selves after  his  defeat,  and  were  straggling 
about  the  country.  By  this  means  he  assem- 
bled near  a  thousand  horse,!  with  which  he 
marched  off  as  fast  as  possible;  rightly  judging 
he  had  much  to  fear  from  Antigonus.  For  that 
general  not  only  ordered  him  to  be  besieged 
again,  and  shut  up  with  a  circular  wall,  but,  in 
his  letters,  expressed  great  resentment  against 
the  Macedonians  for  admitting  the  correction 
of  the  oath. 

While  Eumenes  was  flying  from  place  to 
place,  he  received  letters  from  Macedonia,  in 
which  the  people  declared  their  apprehensions 
of  the  growing  power  of  Antigonus;  and 
others  from  Olympias,  wherein  she  invited  him 
to  come  and  take  upon  him  the  tuition  and 
care  of  Alexander's  son,  whose  life  she  conceiv- 
ed to  be  in  danger.  At  the  same  time  Poly- 
^erchon  and  king  Philip  sent  him  orders  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Antigonus  with  the 
forces  in  Cappadocia.  They  empowered  him 
also  to  take  five  hundred  talents  out  of  the 
royal  treasure  at  Quinda,|  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  own  affairs,  and  as  much  more  as 
he  should  judge  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
tlie  war.     Antigenes  and  Teutamus  too,  who 

*  Hieronymus  was  of  Cardia,  and  therefore  a  coun- 
tryman of  Eumenes.  He  wrote  the  history  of  those 
princes  who  divided  Alexander's  dominions  among 
them,  and  of  their  successors. 

f  Diodorus  Siculus  says  two  thouiandi 

i  Id  Caria. 


commanded  the  Argyraspides,  had  directions 
to  support  him. 

These  officers,  in  appearance,  gave  Eume- 
nes a  kind  reception,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to 
discover  the  envy  and  jealousy  they  had  in 
their  hearts,  and  how  much  they  disdained  to 
act  under  him.  Their  envy  he  endeavored  to 
remove,  by  not  taking  the  money,  which  he 
told  them  he  did  not  want.  To  remove  th^r 
obstinacy  and  ambitioa  for  the  first  place,  was 
not  so  easy  an  affair;  for,  though  they  knew 
not  how  to  command,  they  were  resolved  not 
to  obey.  In  this  case  he  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  superstition.  He  said,  Alexander  had 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  shewed  him 
a  pavilion  with  royal  furniture,  and  a  throne  in 
the  middle  of  it;  after  which,  that  prince  de 
clared,  "  If  they  would  hold  their  councils,  and 
despatch  business  there,  he  would  be  with 
them,  and  prosper  every  measure  and  action, 
which  commenced  under  his  auspices."* 

He  easily  persuaded  Antigenes  and  Teuta 
mus  to  believe  he  had  this  vision.  They  wera 
not  willing  to  wait  upon  him,  nor  did  he  choose 
to  dishonour  his  commission  by  going  to  them. 
They  prepared,  therefore,  a  royal  pavilion,  and 
a  throne  in  it,  which  they  called  the  throne 
of  Alexander;  and  thither  they  repaired  to 
consult  upon  the  most  important  affairs. 

From  thence  they  marched  to  the  higher 
provinces,  and,  upon  the  way,  v/ere  joined  by 
Peucestas,  a  friend  of  Eumenes,  and  other 
governors  of  provinces.  Thus  the  Macedo- 
nians were  greatly  strengthened,  both  in  point 
of  numbers,  and  in  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
vision of  all  the  requisites  of  war.  But  power 
and  afHuence  had  rendered  these  governors 
so  untractable  in  society,  and  so  dissolute  in 
their  way  of  living,  since  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, and  they  came  together  with  a  spirit  of 
despotism  so  nursed  by  barbaric  pride,  that 
they  soon  became  obnoxious  to  each  other,  and 
no  sort  of  harmony  could  subsist  between 
them.  Besides,  they  flattered  the  Macedonians 
without  any  regard  to  decorum,  and  supplied 
them  with  money  in  such  a  manner,  for  their 
entertainments  and  sacrifices,  that,  in  a  little 
time,  their  camp  looked  like  a  place  of  public 
reception  for  every  scene  of  intemperance,  and 
those  veterans  were  to  be  courted  for  military 
appointments,  as  the  people  are  for  their  votes 
in  a  republic. 

Eumenes  soon  perceived  that  the  new  ar- 
rived grandees  despised  each  other,  but  were 
afraid  of  him,  and  watched  an  opportunity  to 
kill  him.  He  therefore  pretended  he  was  in 
want  of  money,  and  borrowed  large  sums  of 
those  that  hated  him  most.f  in  order  that  they 
might  place  some  confidence  in  him,  or  at 
least  might  give  up  their  designs  upon  his  life, 
out  of  regard  to  the  money  lent  him.  Thus  he 
found  guards  for  himself,  in  the  opulence  of 

*  In  consequence  of  this,  according  to  Diodorus, 
Eumenes  proposed  to  take  a  sum  out  of  the  treasury 
sufficient  for  making  a  throne  of  gold  ;  to  place  upon 
that  throne  the  diadem,  the  sceptre,  and  crown,  and 
all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty  belonging  to  that  prince 
that  every  morning  a  sacrifice  should  be  offered  him 
by  all  the  officers;  and  that  all  orders  should  be  issued 
in  his  name.  A  stroke  of  policy  suitable  to  the  geniui 
of  Eumenes. 

\  Four  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
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others;  and,  though  men  in  general  seek  to 
■ave  their  lives  by  giving,  he  provided  for  his 
•afety  by  receiving. 

While  no  danger  was  near,  the  Macedonians 
took  bribes  of  all  who  wanted  to  corrupt  them, 
and,  like  a  kind  of  guards,  daily  attended  the 
gates  of  those  that  alTected  the  command.  But 
when  Antigonus  came  and  encamped  over 
against  them;  and  affairs  called  for  a  real  gen- 
eral, Eumeiies  was  applied  to,  not  only  by  the 
soldiers,  but  the  very  grandees  who  had  taken 
60.  much  state  upon  them  in  time  of  peace  and 
pleasure,  freely  gave  place  to  him,  and  took 
the  post  assigned  them  without  murmuring. 
Indeed,  when  Antigonus  attempted  to  pass  the 
river  Pasitigris,  not  one  of  the  other  officers 
who  were  appointed  to  guard  it,  got  any  intel- 
ligence of  his  motions:  Eumenes  alone  was 
at  hand  to  oppose  him;  and  he  did  it  so  effect- 
ually, that  he  tilled  the  channel  with  dead  bo- 
dies, and  made  four  thousand  prisoners. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Macedonians,  when 
Euinenes  happened  to  be  sick,  still  more  par- 
ticularly shewed,  that  they  thought  others  fit 
to  direct  in  magnificent  entertainments,  and 
the  solemnities  of  peace,  but  that  he  was  the 
only  person  among  them  fit  to  lead  an  army. 
For  Peucestas  having  feasted  them  in  a  sump- 
tuous manner  in  Persia,  and  given  each  man  a 
•heep  for  sacrifice,  hoped  to  be  indulged  with 
the  command.  A  few  days  after,  as  they  were 
maxching  against  the  enemy,  Eumenes  was  so 
dangerously  ill,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  car- 
ried in  a  litter,  at  some  distance  from  the 
ranks,  lest  his  rest,  which  was  very  precarious, 
should  be  disturbed  with  the  noise.  They  had 
not  gone  far,  before  the  enemy  suddenly  made 
their  appearance,  for  they  had  passed  the  in- 
termediate h.ll,  and  were  now  descending  into 
the  plain.  The  lustre  of  their  golden  armour 
glittering  in  the  sun,  as  they  marched  down 
the  hill,  the  elephants  with  the  towers  on  their 
backs,  and  the  purple  vests  which  the  cavalry 
used  to  wear  when  they  were  advancing  to  the 
combat,  struck  the  troops  that  w^jre  to  oppose 
them  with  such  surprise  that  the  front  halted, 
and  called  out  for  Eumenes;  declaring  that  they 
would  not  move  a  step  farther,  if  he  had  not 
the  direction  of  them.  At  the  same  time 
they  grounded  their  arms,  exhorting  each 
other  to  stop,  and  insisted  that  their  officers 
should  not  hazard  an  engagement  without  Eu- 
menes. 

Eumenes  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  utmost  expedition,  hastening 
with  the  slaves  that  carried  the  litter.  He  like- 
wise opened  the  curtains,  and  stretched  out  his 
hand,  in  token  of  his  joy.  On  the  first  sight 
of  the  general  of  their  heart,  the  troops  salut- 
ed him  in  the  Macedonian  language,  clanked 
their  arms,  and,  with  loud  shouts,  challenged 
the  enemy  to  advance,  thinking  themselves  in- 
vincible while  he  was  at  their  head. 

Antigonus  having  learned  from  some  prison- 
ers, that  Eumenes  was  so  extremely  ill,  that 
he  was  forced  to  be  carried  in  a  Inter,  con- 
cluded he  shoulil  find  no  great  difficulty  in 
beating  the  oih«r  generals;  and,  therefore, 
hastened  to  the  attack.  But  when  he  came  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  army,  and  saw  in  what 
excellent  order  it  was  drawn  up,  he  stood  still 
sometime,  in  silent  adioiration.  At  last,  spy- 
Db 


ing  the  litter  carried  about  from  one  wing  to 
the  other,  he  laughed  out  aloud,  as  his  manner 
was,  and  said  to  his  friends,  "Yon  litter  is  the 
thing  that  pilches  the  battle  against  us."  After 
this,  he  immediately  retreated  to  his  entrench- 
ments.* 

The  Macedonians  had  hardly  recovered 
themselves  from  their  fears,  before  they  began 
to  behave  again  in  a  disorderly  and  mutinous 
manner  to  their  olhcers,  and  spread  themselves 
over  almost  all  the  provinces  of  Ciabene  for 
winter  quarters;  insomuch  that  the  first  were 
at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  furlongs  from  the 
last.  Antigonus  being  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, moved  back  against  them,  without 
losing  a  moment's  time.  He  took  a  rugged 
road,  that  afforded  no  water,  because  it  was 
tlife  shortest;  hoping,  if  he  fell  upon  them 
while  thus  dispersed,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  their  ofiicers  to  assemble  them. 

However,  as  sc-on  as  he  had  entered  that 
desolate  country,  his  troops  were  attacked 
with  such  violent  winds,  and  severe  frosts,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  them  to  proceed;  and  they 
found  it  necessary  to  light  many  fires.  For 
this  reason  their  march  could  not  be  conceal- 
ed. The  barbarians,  who  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains that  overlooked  the  desert,  wondering 
what  such  a  number  of  fires  could  mean,  sent 


*  There  are  some  particulars  in  Diodorus,  whicft 
deserve  to  be  inscrlcd  licre.  After  the  two  armies  were 
separated,  without  coming  to  action,  they  encamped 
about  tliree  furlongs'  distance  from  each  other;  and 
Antigonus,  soon  finding  the  country  wlicre  he  lay  so 
much  exhausted  that  it  would  be  very  didicult  for  him 
to  subsist,  sent  deputies  to  the  confederate  army,  to  so- 
licit them,  especially  the  governors  of  provinces,  and 
the  old  Macedonian  corps,  to  desert  Eumenes,  and  to 
'join  him;  which,  at  this  time,  they  rejected  with  the 
highest  indignation.  After  the  deputies  were  dismiss- 
ed, Eumenes  came  into  the  assembly,  and  delivered 
himself  in  the  following  fable  :  "  A  lion  once,  falling 
in  love  with  a  young  damsel,  demanded  her  in  marriage 
of  her  father.  The  father  made  answer,  that  he  looked 
on  such  an  alliance  as  a  great  honour  to  his  family,  but 
stood  in  fear  of  his  claws  and  teeth,  lest,  U)>on  any  tri- 
fling dispute  that  might  happen  between  them  after  mar- 
riage, he  might  exercise  them  a  little  too  hastily  upou  liu 
daughter.  To  remove  this  objection,  the  amorous  lion 
caused  both  his  nails  and  teeth  to  be  drawn  immedi- 
ately; whereupon,  the  father  took  a  cudgel,  and  soon 
got  rid  of  his  enemy."  "  This,"  continued  he,  "  is 
the  very  thing  aimed  at  by  Antigonus,  who  is  liberal  iu 
promises,  till  he  has  made  himselfmasterof  your  forces, 
and  then  beware  of  his  teeth  and  jjaws."  A  few  days 
alter  this,  Eumenes,  having  intelligence  that  Antigouui 
intended  to  decamp  in  the  night,  presently  guessed  that 
his  design  was  to  seek  quarters  cf  refreshment  for  hii 
army  iu  the  rich  district  of  Gabenc.  To  preyeut  Ibis, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  gain  a  passage  into  that  coun- 
try, he  instructed  some  soldiers  to  pretend  that  they 
were  deserters,  and  sent  them  into  the  camp  of  Anti- 
gonus, where  they  reported,  that  Eumenes  intended  to 
attack  him  in  his  trenches  that  very  night.  But,  while 
Antigonus's  troops  were  underarms,  Eumenes  march- 
ed for  Gabene,  which,  at  length,  Antigonus  suspected ; 
and,  having  given  proper  orders  to  his  foot,  marched 
immediately  after  him  with  his  cavalry.  Early  ia  the 
morning,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  he  discerned  Eumenes, 
witlvhis  army  below  ;  and  Eumenes,  upon  sight  of  the 
cavalry,  concluding  that  the  whole  army  of  Antigonus 
was  at  hand,  faced  about,  and  disposed  his  troops  in 
order  to  battle.  Thus  Eumenes  was  deceived  in  his 
turn  :  and  as  soon  as  Antigonus's  infantry  came  uj),  4 
sharp  action  followed,  in  which  the  victory  seemed 
won  and  lost  several  times.  At  last,  however,  Anti- 
gonus liad  visibly  the  worst,  being  forced  to  withdraw, 
by  luug  marches,  into  Media.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xTiii.41J 
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some  persons  upon  dromedaries  to  Peucestas, 
with  an  account  of  them. 

Peucestas,  distracted  with  terror  at  this  news, 
prepared  for  flight,  intending  to  take  with  him 
such  troops  as  he  could  collect  on  the  way. 
But  Eumenes  soon  dispelled  their  fears  and 
uneasiness,  by  promising  so  to  impede  the  ene- 
my's march,  that  they  would  arrive  three  days 
later  than  they  were  expected.  Finding  that 
they  listened  to  him,  he  sent  orders  to  the  offi- 
cers to  draw  all  the  troops  from  the  quarters, 
and  assemble  them  with  speed.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  his  horse,  and  went  with  his  col- 
leagues to  seek  out  a  lofty  piece  of  ground, 
which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  troops 
marching  below.  Having  found  one  that  an- 
swered his  purpose,  he  measured  it,  and  caus- 
ed a  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted  at  proper 
intervals,  so  as  to  resemble  a  caJTip. 

When  Ajitigonus  beheld  those  fires  upon  the 
heights,  he  was  in  the  utmost  distress.  For  he 
thought  the  enemy  were  apprised  of  his  inten- 
tion some  tiine  before,  and  were  come  to  meet 
him.  Not  choosing,  therefore,  with  forces  so 
harassed  and  fatigued  with  their  march,  to  be 
obliged  to  fight  troops  that  were  perfectly  fresh 
and  had  wintered  in  agreeable  ouartcrs,  he  left 
the  short  road,  and  led  his  men  through  the 
towns  and  villages;  giving  them  abundant  time 
to  refresh  themselves.  But  when  he  tbund 
that  no  parties  came  out  to  gall  him  in  his 
march,  which  is  usual  when  an  enemy  is  near, 
and  was  informed,  by  the  neighbouring  inhab- 
itants, that  they  had  seen  no  troops  whatever, 
nor  any  thing  but  fires  upon  the  hills,  he  per- 
ceived that  Eumenes  had  outdone  him  in  point 
of  generalship;  and  this  incensed  him  so  much 
that  he  advanced  with  a  resolution  to  try  his 
strength  in  a  pitched  battle. 

Meantime  the  greatest  part  of  the  forces  re- 
pairing to  fitimenes,  in  admiration  of  his  ca- 
pacity, desired  him  to  take  the  sole  command. 
Upon  this  Antigenes  and  Teutamus,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Jir^raspides,  were  so  ex- 
asperated with  envy,  that  they  formed  a  plot 
against  his  life:  and  having  drawn  into  it  most 
of  the  grandees  and  generals,  they  consulted 
upon  a  proper  time  and  method  to  take  him  off. 
They  all  agreed  to  make  use  of  him  in  the  en- 
suing battle,  and  to  assassinate  him  immediate- 
ly at'ter.  But  Eudamus,  master  of  the  ele- 
phants, and  Phffidimus,  privately  informed 
Eumenes  of  their  resolutions;  not  out  of  any 
kindness  or  benevolent  regard,  but  because 
they  were  afraid  of  losing  the  money  they  had 
lent  him.  He  commended  them  for  the  hon- 
our with  which  they  behaved,  and  retired  to 
his  tent.  There  he  told  his  friends,  "That  he 
lived  among  a  herd  of  savage  beasts,"  and  im- 
mediately made  his  will.  After  which  he  des- 
troyed all  his  papers,  lest,  after  his  death, 
charges  and  impeachments  should  rise  against 
the  persons  who  wrote  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  secrets  discovered  there.  He  then  con- 
sidered, whether  he  should  put  the  enemy  in 
the  way  of  gaining  the  victory,  or  take  his 
flight  through  Media  and  Armenia  into  Cappa- 
docia;  but  he  could  not  fix  upon  any  thing 
while  his  friends  stayed  with  him.  After  re- 
Tolving  various  expedients  in  his  mind,  which 
was  now  almost  as  changeable  as  his  fortune, 
Im  drew  up  the  forces  and  endeavoured  to  ani- 


mate the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Phalanx  and  the  Jir^yras- 
pides  bade  him  be  of  good  courage,  assuring 
him  that  the  enemy  would  not  stand  the  en- 
counter. For  they  were  veterans  who  had 
served  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  like 
so  many  champions  of  the  ring,  had  never  had 
a  fall  to  that  day.  Many  of  them  were  sev- 
enty years  of  age,  and  none  less  than  sixty. 
So  that  when  they  charged  the  troops  of  Anti- 
gonus,  they  cried  out,  "Villains!  you  fight 
against  your  fathers!"  Then  they  fell  furiously 
upon  his  infantry  and  soon  routed  them.  In- 
deed, none  of  the  battalions  couid  stand  the 
shock,  and  the  most  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces 
upon  the  spot.  But  though  Antigouus  had 
such  bad  success  in  this  quarter,  his  cavalry 
were  victorious,  through  the  weak  and  das- 
tardly behaviour  of  Peucestas,  and  took  all  the 
baggage.  Antigonus  was  a  man,  who  had  an 
e.xcellent  presence  of  mind  on  the  most  trying 
occasions,  and  here  the  place  and  the  occasion 
befriended  him.  It  was  a  plain  open  country, 
the  soil  neither  deep  nor  hard,  but  like  the 
sea-shore,  covered  with  a  fine  dry  sand,  which 
the  trampling  of  so  many  men  and  horses,  dur- 
ing the  action,  reduced  to  a  small  white  dust, 
that,  like  a  cloud  of  lime,  darkened  the  air,  and 
intercepted  the  prospect;  so  that  it  was  easy 
for  Antigonus  to  take  the  baggage  unperceived. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  Teutamus  sent 
some  of  his  corps  to  Antigonus,  to  desire  him 
to  restore  the  baggage.  He  told  them,  he 
would  not  only  return  the  Jirgyraspid£S  their 
baggage,  but  treat  them,  in  all  other  respects, 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  provided  they  would 
put  Eumenes  in  his  hands.  The  ^irgyraspides 
came  into  that  abominable  measure,  and  agreed 
to  deliver  up  that  brave  man  alive  to  his  ene- 
mies. In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  they  ap- 
proached him  unsuspected,  and  planted  them- 
selves about  him.  Some  lamented  the  loss  of 
their  baggage,  some  desired  him  to  assume  the 
spirit  of  victory,  which  he  had  gained;  others 
accused  the  rest  of  their  commanders.  Thus 
watching  their  opportunity,  they  fell  upon 
hirn,  took  away  his  sword,  and  bound  his 
hands  behind  him  with  his  own  girdle. 

Nicanor  was  sent  by  Antigonus  to  receive 
him.  But,  as  they  led  him  through  the  midst 
of  the  Macedonians,  he  desired  first  to  speak 
to  them;  not  for  any  request  he  had  to  make, 
but  upon  matters  of  great  imjiortance  to  them. 
Silence  being  made,  he  ascended  an  eminence, 
and  stretching  out  his  hands,  bound  ae  they 
were,  he  said:  "What  trophy,  ye  vilest  of  all 
the  Macedonians!  what  trophy  could  Anti- 
gonus have  wished  to  raise,  like  this  which 
you  are  raising,  by  delivering  up  your  general 
bound.'  Was  it  not  base  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge yourselves  beaten,  merely  for  the  sako 
of  your  baggage,  as  if  victory  dwelt  among 
your  goods  and  chattels,  and  not  upon  the 
points  of  your  swords;  but  you  must  also 
send  your  general  as  a  ransom  for  that  bag- 
gage.' For  my  part,  though  thus  led,  I 
am  not  conquered ;  I  have  beaten  the  enemy, 
and  am  ruined  by  my  fellow-soldiers.  But  1 
conjure  you  by  the  god  of  armies,*  sjid  the 
awful  deities  who  preside  over  oaths,  to  kill 

*  Jupiter. 
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ne  here  with  your  own  hands.  If  my  life  be  ' 
taken  by  another,  the  deed  will  be  still  yours. 
Nor  will  Anligonus  complain,  if  you  take  the 
work  out  of  his  hands;  for  he  wants  not  Eu- 
mencs  alive,  but  Eumenes  dead.  1£  you 
choose  not  to  be  the  immediate  instruments, 
loose  but  one  of  my  hands,  and  that  shall  do 
my  business.  If  you  will  not  trust  me  with  a 
eword,  throw  me,  bound  as  I  am,  to  wild 
beasts.  If  you  comply  with  this  last  request, 
I  acquit  you  of  all  guilt  with  respect  to  me, 
and  declare  you  have  behaved  to  your  general 
like  the  best  and  honestest  of  men." 

The  rest  of  the  troops  received  this  speech 
with  sighs  and  tears,  and  every  expression 
of  sorrow;  but  the  Argyraspides  cried  out, 
"  Lead  him  on,  and  attend  not  to  his  trifling. 
For  it  is  no  such  great  matter,  if  an  execrable 
Chersonesian,  who  has  harassed  the  Mace- 
donians with  infinite  wars,  have  cause  to  la- 
ment his  fate;  as  it  would  be,  if  the  best  of 
Alexander's  and  Philip's  soldiers  should  be 
deprived  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  have 
their  bread  to  beg  in  their  old  age.  And  have 
not  our  wives  already  passed  three  nights  with 
our  enemies.'"  So  saying  they  drove  him  for- 
ward. 

Antigonus,  fearing  some  bad  consequence 
from  the  crowd  (for  there  was  not  a  man  left 
in  his  camp),  sent  out  ten  of  his  best  elephants, 
and  a  corps  of  spearmen,  who  were  JNIedes  and 
Parthians,  to  keep  them  off.  He  could  not 
bear  to  have  Eumenes  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence, because  of  the  former  friendly  con- 
nexions there  had  been  between  them.  And 
when  those  who  took  charge  of  him,  asked, 
in  what  manner  he  would  have  him  kept.'  He 
said,  "  So  as  you  would  keep  an  elephant  or  a 
lion."  Nevertheless  he  soon  felt  some  impres- 
sions of  pity,  and  ordered  them  to  take  off  his 
heavy  chains,  and  allow  him  a  servant  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  wait  upon  him.  He 
likewise  permitted  such  of  his  tViends  as  de- 
aired  it,  to  pass  whole  days  with  him,  and  to 


bring  him  necessary  refreshments.  Thus  be 
spent  some  considerable  time  in  deliberating 
how  to  dispose  of  him,  anj  sometimes  listened 
to  the  applications,  and  promises  of  Nea/chea 
the  Cretan,  and  his  own  son  Demetrius,  who 
made  it  a  point  to  save  him.  But  all  the  other 
officers  insisted  that  he  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  urged  Antigonus  to  give  directions  for  it 

One  day,  we  are  told,  Eumenes  asked  hia 
keeper,  Oiiomarchus,  "  AVhy  Antigonus,  now 
he  had  got  his  enemy  into  his  power,  did  not 
either  immediately  dispatch  him,  orgene.ously 
release  hini.'"  Onomarchus  answered,  in  a 
contemptuous  manner,  "That  in  the  battle, 
and  not  now,  he  should  have  been  so  ready  to 
meet  death."  To  which  Eumenes  replied, 
"  By  heavens,  I  was  so !  Ask  those  who  ven- 
tured to  engage  me  if  I  was  not.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  met  with  a  better  man  than  my- 
self."— "  Well,"  said  Onomarchus,  "  now  you 
have  found  a  better  man  than  yourself,  why  do 
you  not  patiently  wait  his  time?" 

When  Antigonus  had  resolved  upon  bia 
death,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  have  no 
kind  of  food.  By  this  means,  in  two  or  three 
days  time,  he  began  to  draw  near  his  end:  and 
then  Antigonus,  being  obliged  to  decamp  upon 
some  sudden  emergency,  sent  in  an  executioner 
to  dispatch  him.  The  body  he  delivered  to  hia 
friends,  allowing  them  to  burn  it  honourably 
and  to  collect  the  ashes  into  a  silver  urn,  in 
order  to  tlieir  being  sent  to  his  wile  and  chil- 
dren. 

Thus  died  Eumenes:  and  divine  justice  did 
not  go  far  to  seek  instruments  of  vengeance 
against  the  officers*  and  soldiers  who  had  be- 
trayed him.  Antigonus  himself,  detesting  the 
Jlrgyraspides  as  impious  and  savage  wretches^ 
ordered  Ibyrtius,  governor  of  Araceosia,t  un- 
der whose  directions  he  put  them,  to  take 
every  meihod  to  destroy  them;  so  that  not  one 
of  them  might  return  to  Macedonia,  or  set  hia 
eyes  upon  the  Grecian  sea. 


SERTORIUS  AND  EOIENES  COMPARED. 


These  are  the  most  remarkable  particulars 
which  history  has  given  us  concerning  Eumenes 
and  Sertorius.  And  now  to  come  to  the  com- 
parison. We  observe  first,  that  though  they 
were  both  strangers,  aliens,  and  exiles,  they 
had,  to  the  end  of  their  days,  the  command  of 
many  warlike  nations,  and  great  and  respect- 
able armies.  Sertorius,  indeed,  has  this  ad- 
.antage,  that  his  fellow-warrii^fs  ever  freely 
gave  up  the  command  to  him  on  account  of  his 
auperior  merit;  whereas  many  disputed  the  post 
of  honour  with  Eumenes,  and  it  was  his  actions 
onlv  that  obtained  it  for  him.  The  officers  of 
Sertorius  were  ambitious  to  have  him  at  their 
Head;  but  those  who  acted  under  Eumenes 
never  had  recourse  to  him,  till  experience  had 
shewed  them  their  own  incapacity,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  another. 

The  one  was  a  Roman,  and  commanded  the 
Spaniards  and  Lusitanians,  who  for  many  years 


had  been  subject  to  Rome;  the  other  was  a 
Chersonesian,  and  commanded  the  Macedo- 
nians, who  had  conquered  the  whole  world- 
It  should  be  considered  too,  that  Sertorious  the 
more  easily  made  his  way,  because  he  was  a 
senator,  and  had  led  armies  before;  but  Eu- 
menes, with  the  disreputation  of  having  been 
only  a  secretary,  raised  himself  to  the  first 
military  empkyments.  Nor  had  Eumenes 
only  fewer  advantages,  but  greater  impedi- 
ments also  in  the  road  to  honour.  Numbers 
opposed  him  openly,  and  as  many  formed  pri 
vate  designs  against  his  life:  whereas  no  man 
ever  opposed  Sertorius  in  public,  and  it  war 
not  till  towards  the  last,  that  a  few  of  his  party 

*  Anti^enes,  commaoder-iii-chief  of  the  Sih^er 
Shields,  was,  by  order  of  Antigonus,  put  in  a  coffin, 
and  buried  alive.  Eudamu^,  Celijanus,  and  many  olhe. 
of  llie  enemies  of  Eumenes,  experienced  a  like  Cite. 

\  A  province  of  Parlhia,  near  Baclriana. 
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entered  upon  a  private  scheme  to  destroy  him. 
Tne  dangers  of  Sertorius  were  generally  over 
when  he  had  gained  a  victory;  and  the  dangers 
of  Eumcnes  grew  out  of  his  very  victories, 
among  those  who  envied  his  success. 

Their  military  performances  were  equal  and 
similar,  but  their  dispositions  were  very  dif- 
ferent. Eumenes  loved  war,  and  had  a  native 
spirit  of  contention;  Sertorius  loved  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  former  might  have  lived  in 
great  security  and  honour,  if  he  would  not  have 
Btood  in  the  way  of  the  great;  but  he  rather 
chose  to  tread  for  ever  in  the  uneasy  paths  of 
power,  though  he  had  to  fight  every  step  he 
took;  the  latter  would  gladly  have  withdrawn 
from  the  tumult  of  public  affairs;  but  was 
forced  to  continue  the  war,  to  defend  himself 
against  his  restless  persecutors.  For  Antigo- 
jius  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  employing 
Eumenes,  if  he  would  have  given  up  the  dis- 
pute for  superiority,  and  been  content  with  the 
station  next  to  his;  whereas  Pompey  would  not 
grant  Sertorius  his  request  to  live  a  private 


citizen  Hence,  the  one  voluntarily  engaged 
in  war,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  chief  com* 
mand;  the  other  involuntarily  took  the  com-  , 
mand,  because  he  could  not  live  in  peace  • 
Eumenes,  therefore,  in  his  passion  for  the 
camp,  preferred  ambition  to  safety;  Sertorius 
was  an  able  warrior,  but  employed  his  talents 
only  for  the  safety  of  his  person.  The  one  was 
not  apprized  of  his  impending  fate;  the  other 
expected  his  every  moment.  The  one  had  the 
candid  praise  of  confidence  in  his  friends;  the 
other  incurred  the  censure  of  weakness;  for  he 
would  have  fled,*  but  could  not.  The  death 
of  Sertorius  did  no  dishonour  to  his  life;  he 
suffered  that  from  his  fellow-soldiers  which  the 
enemy  could  not  have  effected.  Eumenes 
could  not  avoid  his  chains,  yet  after  the  indig- 
nity of  chains,!  he  wanted  to  live;  so  that  he 
could  neither  escape  death,  nor  meet  it  as  he 
ought  to  have  done;  but,  by  having  recourse 
to  mean  applications  and  entreaties,  put  hia 
mind  in  the  power  of  the  man  who  was  only 
master  of  his  body. 


AGESILAUS. 


Archidamus,*  the  son  of  Xeuxidemus,  after 
having  governed  the  Lacedemonians  with  a 
very  respectable  character,  left  behind  him  two 
Bons;  the  one  named  Agis,  whom  he  had  of 
Lampito,!  a  woman  of  an  illustrious  family; 
the  other  much  younger,  named  Agesilaus, 
whom  he  had  by  Eupolia,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
lisippidas.  As  the  crown,  by  law,  was  to  de- 
scend to  Agis,  Agesilaus  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  a  private  station,  and  therefore  had  a  com- 
mon LacedsEmonian  education;  which,  though 
hard  in  respect  of  diet,  and  full  of  laborious 
exercises,  was  well  calculated  to  teach  the 
youth  obedience.  Hence,  Simonides  is  said  to 
have  called  that  famed  city,  the  man-subduing 
Sparta,  because  it  was  the  principal  tendency 
of  her  discipline  to  make  the  /"itizens  obedient 
and  submissive  to  the  laws;  and  she  trained  her 
youth  as  the  colt  is  trained  to  the  manege. 
The  law  does  not  lay  the  young  princes  who 
are  educated  for  the  throne  under  the  same  ne- 
cessity. But  Agesilaus  was  singular  in  this, 
that  before  he  came  to  govern,  he  had  learned 
to  obey.  Hence  it  was  that  he  accommodated 
himself  with  a  better  grace  to  his  subjects 
than  any  other  of  the  kings;  having  added  to 
his  princely  talents  and  inclinations  a  humane 
manner  and  popular  civility. 

While  he  was  yet  in  one  ol"  the  classes  or 
societies  of  boys,  Lysander  had  that  honour- 
able attachment  to  him  which  the  Spartans 
distinguish  with  the  name  of  love.  He  was 
charmed  with  his  ingenuous  modesty.  For, 
though  he  had  a  spirit  above  his  companions, 
an  ambition  to  excel,  which  made  him  unwill- 
ing to  sit  down  without  the  prize,  and  a 
vigour   and    impetuosity  which  could   not  be 

♦  Archidamus  II. 

f  Lampitn,  or  Lampido,  was  sister  to  Arcb'damus, 
hi  the  father's  side.     Vid.  Piut.  ^Icilnad. 


conquered  or  borne  down,  yet  he  was  equally 
remarkable  for  his  gentleness,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  obey.  At  the  same  time,  it  ap>- 
peared,  that  his  obedience  was  not  owing  to 
fear,  but  to  the  principle  of  honour,  and  that 
throughout  his  whole  conduct  he  dreaded  dis- 
grace more  than  toil. 

He  was  lame  of  one  leg:  but  that  defect,  dur- 
ing his  youth,  was  covered  by  the  agreeable 
turn  of  the  rest  of  his  person;  and  the  easy 
and  cheerful  manner  in  which  he  bore  it,  and 
his  being  the  first  to  rally  himself  upon  it, 
always  made  it  the  less  regarded.  Nay,  that 
defect  made  his  spirit  of  enterprise  more  re« 
markable;  for  he  never  declined  on  that  ac 
count  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  or  la- 
borious. 

We  have  no  portrait  or  statue  of  him.  He 
would  not  suffer  any  to  be  made  while  he 
lived,  and  at  his  death  he  utterly  forbade  it. 
We  are  only  told,  that  he  was  a  little  man,  and 
that  he  had  not  a  commanding  aspect.  But 
a  perpetual  vivacity  and  cheerfulness,  attended 
with  a  talent  for  raillery,  which  was  expressed 
without  any  severity  either  of  voice  or  look, 
made  him  more  agreeable,  even  in  age,  than 
the  young  and  the  handsome.  Theophrastui 
tells  us,  the  Ephori  fined  Archidamus  for  mar- 
rying a  little  woman.  "  She  will  bring  us,"  said 
they,  "  a  race  of  pigmies,  instead  of  kings." 

During  the  reign  of  Agis,  Alcibiades,  upon 
his  quitting  Sicily,  came  an  exile  to  Laceda;mon. 

*  Upon  notice  of  the  intention  of  his  enemies  to  de- 
stroy him  alter  the  battle,  he  dfliberated  whether  h* 
should  give  up  the  victory  to  Antigouus,  or  retire  iut4 
Cappadooia. 

f  This  does  not  appear  from  Plutarch's  account  Oi 
him.  He  only  desired  Anligonus  eitlur  to  five  imme. 
diate  orders  lor  his  executiou  or  to  show  his  genero*. 
ity  iu  releasing  him. 
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And  he  had  not  been  there  long,  before  he 
was  suspected  of  a  criminal  commerce  with 
Timx,  the  wife  of  Agis.  Agis  would  not  ac- 
knowledge the  child  which  she  had  for  his, 
but  said  it  was  the  son  of  Alcibiades.  Duris 
informs  us,  that  the  queen  was  not  displeased 
at  the  supposition,  and  that  she  used  to  whisper 
to  her  women,  the  child  should  be  called  Al- 
cibiades, not  Leotvchidas.  He  adds,  that  Al- 
cibiades himself  scrupled  not  to  say,  "He  did 
not  approach  Timsa  to  gratify  his  appetite, 
but  from  an  ambition  to  give  kings  to  Sparta." 
However,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Sparta, 
lest  Agis  should  revenge  the  injury.  And  that 
prince  looking  upon  Leotvchidas  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion,  did  not  take  notice  of  him  as  a 
■on.  Yet,  in  his  last  sickness,  Leotychidas 
prevailed  upon  him  by  his  tears  and  entreaties, 
to  acknowledge  him  as  such  before  many  wit- 
nesses. 

Notwithstanding  this  public  declaration,  Agis 
was  no  sooner  dead,  than  Lysaader,  who  had 
Tanquishcd  the  Athenians  at  sea,  and  had  great 
power  and  interest  in  Sparta,  advanced  Agesi- 
laus  to  the  throne;  alleging  that  Leotychidas 
was  a  bastard,  and  consequently  had  no  right 
to  it.  Indeed  the  generality  of  the  citizens, 
knowing  the  virtues  of  Agesilaus,  and  that  he 
had  been  educated  with  them  in  all  the  severi- 
ty of  the  Spartan  discipline,  joined  with  pleas- 
ure in  the  scheme. 

There  was  then  at  Sparta,  a  diviner,  named 
Diopithes,  well  versed  in  ancient  prophecies, 
and  supposed  an  able  interpreter  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  gods.  This  man  insisted,  it  was 
contrary  to  the  divine  will,  that  a  lame  man 
should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Sparta;  and  on  the 
day  the  point  was  to  be  decided,  he  publicly 
read  this  oracle — 

Beware,  proud  Sparta,  lest  a  maimed  empire* 
Thy  boasted  strength  impair;  for  other  woes 
Than  thou  behold 'st,  await  thee — borne  away 
By  the  Blrange  tide  of  war 

Lysander  observing  upon  this,  that  if  the 
Spartans  were  solicitous  to  act  literally  accord- 
ing to  the  oracle,  they  ought  to  beware  of  Leo- 
tychidas; for  that  heaven  did  not  consider  it  as 
a  matter  of  importance,  if  the  king  happened 
to  have  a  lame  foot;  the  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  was  the  admission  of  a  person  who  was 
not  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hercules:  for  that 
would  make  the  kingdom  itself  lame.  Agesi- 
laus added,  that  Neptune  had  borne  witness  to 
the  bastardy  of  Leotychidas,  in  throwing  -\gis 
out  of  his  bed  by  an  earthquake  ;t  ten  months 
after  which,  and  more,  Leotychidas  was  born; 
though  Agis  did  not  cohabit  with  Timaea  dur- 
ing that  time. 

By  these  ways  and  means,  Agesilaus  gained 
the  diadem,  and  at  the  same  time  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  private  estate  of  Agis;  Leoty- 
chidas being  rejected  on  account  of  his  illegiti- 
macy. Observing,  however,  that  his  relations 
by  the  mother's  side,  though  men  of  merit,  were 
fery  poor,  he  gave  a  moietjr  of  the  estate 


*  The  two  legs  of  the  Spartan  constitution  were  the 
two  kings,  which,  therefore,  must  be  in  a  maimed  and 
ruined  slate  when  cue  of  them  was  gone.  In  lact,  the 
consequence  produced  do^  a  just  and  good  monarch, 
tut  a  tyrant. 

f  See  Xcoophon,  Grecian  Htjt,  book  iti. 


among  them;  by  which  means  the  inhcritanca 
procured  him  respect  and  honour,  instead  of 
envy  and  aversion. 

Xcnophon  tells  us,  that  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  his  country,  Agesilaus  gained  so  much 
power,  that  his  will  was  not  disputed.  The 
case  was  this,  the  principal  authority  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ephori  and  the  senate 
The  Ephori  were  annual  magistrates,  and  the 
senators  had  their  office  for  life.  They  were 
both  appointed  as  a  barrier  against  the  power 
of  the  kings,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  life  of 
Lycurgus.  The  kings,  therefore,  had  an  old 
and  hereditary  antipathy  to  them,  and  perpetual 
disputes  subsisted  between  them.  But  Lysan- 
der took  a  different  course-  He  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  opposition  and  contention,  and  paid 
his  court  to  them  on  every  occasion;  taking 
care  in  all  his  enterprizes,  to  set  out  under 
their  auspices.  If  he  was  called,  he  went  faster 
than  usual:  if  he  was  upon  his  throne,  admin- 
istering justice,  he  rose  up  when  the  EphoH 
approached :  if  any  one  of  them  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  senate,  he  sent  hiin  a  robe 
and  an  ox,*  as  marks  of  honour.  Thus,  while 
he  seemed  to  be  adding  to  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  their  body,  he  was  privately  in- 
creasing his  own  strength,  and  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  through  their  support  and  attach- 
ment. 

In  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  other  citi- 
zens, he  behaved  better  as  an  enemy  than  as  a 
friend.  If  he  was  severe  to  his  enemies,  he  was 
not  unjustly  so;  his  friends  he  countenanced 
even  in  their  unjust  pursuits.  If  his  enemies  per- 
formed any  thing  extraordinary,  he  was  asham- 
ed not  to  take  honourable  notice  of  it;  hia 
friends  he  could  not  correct  when  they  did 
amiss.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
support  them,  and  go  the  same  lengths  they  did; 
for  he  thought  no  service  dishonourable  which 
he  did  in  the  way  of  friendship.  Nay,  if  his  ad- 
versaries fell  into  any  misfortune,  he  was  tho 
first  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  ready  to  give 
them  his  assistance,  if  they  desired  it.  By  these 
means  he  gained  the  hearts  of  all  his  people. 

The  Ephori  saw  this,  and,  in  their  fear  of  his 
increasing  power,  imposed  a  fine  upon  him;  al- 
leging this  as  a  reason,  that  whereas  the  cit 
izens  ought  to  be  in  common,  he  appropriated 
them  to  himself.  As  the  writers  upon  physica 
say,  that  if  war  and  discord  were  banished  the 
universe,  the  heavenly  bodies  would  stop  their 
course,  and  all  generation  and  motion  would 
cease,  by  reason  of  that  perfect  harmony;  so  the 
great  Lawgiver  infused  a  spirit  of  ambition  and 
contention  into  the  Spartan  constitution,  as  an 
incentive  to  virtue,  and  wished  always  to  see 
some  difference  and  dispute  among  the  good 
and  virtuous.  He  thought  that  general  com 
plaisance,  which  leads  men  to  yield  to  the 
next  proposal,  without  exploring  each  other's 
intentions,  and  without  debating  on  the  conse- 
quences, was  an  inert  principle,  and  deserved 
not  the  name  of  harmony .f  Some  imagine  that 
he  would  not  have  made  Agamemnon  rejoice^ 

*  Emblems  of  magistracy  and  patriotism. 

t  Upon  the  same  principle,  we  need  not  be  greatly 
alarmed  at  party  disputes  in  our  owu  nation.  They 
will  not  expire  but  with  libertv.  And  such  fermeols 
are  often  necessary  to  throw  oi  vicious  bumourt. 

{  Odyuey,  lib.  riii. 
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Homer  saw  tliis,  and  when  Ulysses  and  Achil- 
les contended  in  such  opprobious  terms,  if  he 
ha>.  not  expected  that  some  great  benefit  would 
arise  to  their  affairs  in  general,  from  this  par- 
ticular quarrel  among  the  great.  This  point, 
however,  cannot  be  agreed  to,  without  some  ex- 
ception; for  violent  dissensions  are  pernicious 
to  a  state,  and  productive  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers. 

Agesilaus  had  not  long  been  seated  on  the 
throne  before  accounts  were  brought  from  Asia, 
that  the  king  of  Persia  was  preparing  a  great 
fleet  to  dispossess  the  Lacedemonians  of  their 
dominion  of  the  sea.  Lysander  was  very  desi- 
rous to  be  sent  again  into  Asia,  that  he  might 
support  his  friends  whom  he  left  governors  and 
masters  of  the  cities,  and  many  of  whom,  hav- 
ing abused  their  authority  to  the  purposes  of 
violence  and  injustice,  were  banished  or  put  to 
death  by  the  people.  He  therefore  persuaded 
Agesilaus  to  enter  Asia  with  his  forces,  and 
fix  the  seat  of  war  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  Greece,  before  the  Persian  could  have 
finished  his  preparations.  At  the  same  time 
he  instructed  his  friends  in  Asia  to  send  depu- 
ties to  Lacedsemon,  to  desire  Agesilaus  might 
be  appointed  to  that  command. 

Agesilaus  received  their  proposals  in  full  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  agreed  to  undertake 
the  war,  on  condition  they  would  give  him 
hirty  Spartans  for  his  officers  and  counsellors, 
a  select  corps  of  two  thousand  newly  enfran- 
chised Helots,  and  six  thousand  of  the  allies. 
All  this  was  readily  decreed,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Lysander,  and  Agesilaus  sent  out 
with  the  thirty  Spartans.  Lysander  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  the  council,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  reputation  and  power,  but  the  friendship 
of  Agesilaus,  who  thought  the  procuring  him 
this  command  a  greater  thing  than  the  raising 
him  to  the  throne. 

While  his  forces  were  assembling  at  Geross- 
tus,  he  went  with  his  friends  to  Aulis;  and  pass- 
ing the  night  there,  he  dreamed  that  a  person 
addressed  him  in  this  manner:  "You  are  sensi- 
ble that,  since  Agamemnon,  none  has  been  ap- 
pointed captain-generahof  all  Greece,  but  your- 
self, the  king  of  Sparta;  and  you  are  the  only 
person  who  have  arrived  at  that  honour.  Since, 
therefore,  you  command  the  same  people,  and 
go  against  the  same  enemies  with  him,  as  well 
as  take  your  departure  from  the  same  place, 
you  ought  to  propitiate  the  goddess  with  the 
same  sacrifice;  which  he  offered  here  before 
he  sailed." 

Agesilaus  at  first  thought  of  the  sacrifice  of 
'-^higenia,  whom  her  father  offered  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  soothsayers.  This  circumstance, 
however,  diU  not  give  him  any  pain.  In  the 
morning  he  related  the  vision  to  his  friends, 
and  told  them  he  would  honour  the  goddess 
with  what  a  superior  Being  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  take  pleasure  in,  and  not  imitate 
the  savage  ignorance  of  his  predecessor.  In 
consequence  of  which,  he  crowned  a  hind 
with  flowers,  and  delivered  her  to  her  own 
soothsayer,  with  orders  that  he  should  perform 
the  ceremony,  and  not  the  person  appointed  to 
tliat  office  by  the  Boeotians.  The  first  magis- 
trates of  B(notia  incensed  at  this  innovation, 
sent  their  officers  to  insist  that  Agesilaus  should 
not  sacrifice  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs 


of  Boeotia.  And  the  officers  not  oniy  gava 
him  such  notice,  but  threw  the  thighs  of  the 
victim  from  the  ahar.  Agesilaus  was  highly 
offended  at  this  treatment,  asd  departed  in 
great  wrath  with  the  Thebans.  Nor  could  he 
conceive  any  hopes  of  success  after  such  an 
omen;  on  the  contrary,  he  concluded  his  oper- 
ations would  be  incomplete,  and  his  expedi- 
tion not  answer  the  intention. 

When  he  came  to  Ephesus,  the  power  and 
interest  of  Lysander  appeared  in  a  very  obnox 
ious  light.  The  gates  of  that  minister  were 
continually  crowded,  and  all  applications  were 
made  to  him;  as  if  Agesilaus  had  only  the  name 
and  badges  of  command,  to  save  the  forms  of 
law,  and  Lysander  had  in  fact  the  power,  and 
all  business  were  to  pass  through  his  hands 
Indeed,  none  of  the  generals  who  were  sent  to 
Asia,  ever  had  greater  sway,  or  were  more 
dreaded  than  he ;  none  ever  served  their  friends 
more  effectually,  or  humbled  their  enemies  so 
much.  These  were  things  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory;  and  when  they  compared  also  the 
plain,  the  mild,  and  popular  behaviour  of  Ages- 
ilaus, with  the  stern,  the  short,  and  authorita- 
tive manner  of  Lysander,  they  submitted  to 
the  latter  entirely,  and  attended  to  him  alone. 

The  other  Spartans  first  expressed  their  re- 
sentment, because  that  attention  to  Lysander 
made  them  appear  rather  as  his  ministers,  than 
as  counsellors  to  the  king.  Afterwards  Age- 
silaus, himself,  was  piqued  at  it.  For  though 
he  had  no  envy  in  his  nature;  or  jealousy  of 
honours  paid  to  merit,  yet  he  was  ambitious 
of  glory,  and  firm  in  asserting  his  claim  to  it. 
Besides,  he  was  apprehensive  that  if  any  great 
action  were  performed,  it  would  be  imputed 
to  Lysander,  on  account  of  the  superior  hght 
in  which  he  had  stil!  been  considered. 

The  method  he  took  to  obviate  it  was  this. 
His  first  step  was,  to  oppose  the  counsels  of 
Lysander,  and  to  pursue  measures  different 
from  those,  for  which  he  was  most  earnest. 
Another  step  was  to  reject  the  petitions  of  all 
who  appeared  to  apply  to  him  through  the  in- 
terest of  that  minister.  In  matters  too,  which 
were  brought  before  the  king  in  a  judicial  way, 
those  against  whom  Lysander  exerted  himself 
were  sure  to  gain  their  cause;  and  they  for 
whom  he  appeared,  could  scarce  escape  with- 
out a  fine.  As  these  things  happened  not  cas- 
ually, but  constantly  and  of  set  purpose,  Ly- 
sander perceived  the  cause,  and  concealed  it 
not  from  his  friends.  He  told  them,  it  was  on 
his  account  they  were  disgraced,  and  desired 
them  to  pay  their  court  to  the  king,  and  to 
those  who  had  greater  interest  with  him  than 
himself  These  proceedings  seemed  invidious, 
and  intended  to  depreciate  the  king:  Agesi- 
laus, therefore,  to  mortify  him  still  more,  ap- 
pointed him  his  carver:  and  we  are  told,  he 
said  before  a  large  company;  "Now  let  them 
go  and  pay  their  court  to  my  carver." 

Lysander,  unable  to  bear  this  last  instance 
of  contempt,  said,  "  Agesilaus,  you  know  very 
well  how  to  lessen  your  friends."  Agesilaus 
answered,  "  I  know  very  well  who  want  to 
be  greater  than  myself."  "But,  perhaps," 
said  Lysander,  "that  has  rather  been  so  rep 
resented  to  you,  than  attempted  by  me.  Place 
me,  however,  where  I  may  serve  you,  with- 
out  giving    you  the  least  umbrage."      Upon 
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this  Agcsilaus  appointed  him  his  lieutenant  in 
the  ift'lfespoiit,  where  he  persuaded  Spithri- 
dates,  a  Persian,  in  llie  province  of  I'harna- 
baziis,  lo  come  over  to  the  Greeks,  wiih  a 
considerajlo  treasure,  and  two  hundretl  liorse. 
Yet  he  retained  liis  resentment,  and  nourish- 
ing the  remembrance  of  the  atfront  he  had 
received,  considered  how  he  might  deprive 
the  two  tamiUes  of  the  pri\ilege  of  giving  kings 
to  Sparta,*  and  open  the  way  to  that  liigh  ela- 
tion to  all  the  citizens.  And  it  seems  he  would 
have  raised  great  commotions  in  pursuit  of  liis 
-evenge,  if  he  had  not  been  killed  in  this  ex- 
pedition into  BcEOtia.  Thus  ambitious  spirits, 
when  tliey  go  beyond  certain  bounds,  do  much 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  community.  For 
if  Lysander  was  to  blame,  as  m  fact  he  was, 
in  indulging  an  unreasonable  avidity  of  honour, 
Agesilaus  might  have  known  other  methods  to 
correct  the  fault  of  a  man  of  his  character  and 
spirit.  But  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
passion,  the  one  knew  not  how  to  pay  proper 
respect  to  his  general,  nor  the  other  how  to 
bear  the  imperfections  of  his  friend. 

At  first  Tisaphernes  was  afraid  of  Agesilaus, 
and  undertook  by  treaty,  that  the  king  would 
leave  the  Grecian  cities  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws;  but  afterwards  thinking  his 
strength  sufficiently  increased,  he  declared  war. 
This  was  an  event  very  agreeable  to  Agesilaus. 
He  hoped  great  things  from  this  expedition;! 
and  he  considered  it  as  a  circumstance  which 
would  reflect  dishonour  upon  himself,  that 
Xenophon  could  conduct  ten  thousand  Greeks 
from  the  heart  of  Asia  to  the  sea,  and  beat  the 
king  of  Persia  whenever  his  forces  thought 
proper  lo  engage  him;  if  he,  at  the  head  of  tlie 
Lacedemonians,  who  were  masters  both  at  sea 
and  land,  could  not  distinguish  himself  before 
the  Greeks  by  some  great  and  memorable  stroke. 

To  revenge,  therefore,  the  perjury  of  Tisa- 
phernes by  an  artifice  which  justice  recom- 
mended he  pretended  immediately  to  march 
into  Caria;  and  when  the  barbarian  had  drawn 
his  forces  to  that  quarter,  he  turned  short  and 
entered  Phrygia.  There  he  took  many  cities; 
and  made  himself  master  of  immense  treasures; 
by  which  he  shewed  his  friends,  that  to  violate 
a  treaty  is  to  despise  the  gods;  whilst  to  deceive 
an  enemy  is  not  only  just  but  glorious,  and  the 
way  to  add  profit  to  pleasure;  but,  as  he  was 
inferior  in  cavalry,  and  the  liver  of  the  victim 
appeared  without  a  head,  he  retired  to  Ejjhesus, 
to  raise  that  sort  of  troops  which  he  wanted. 
The  method  he  took  was  to  insist  that  every 
man  of  substance,  if  he  did  not  chose  to  serve 
in  person,  should  provide  a  horse  and  a  man. 
Many  accepted  the  alternative;  and,  instead 
of  a  parcel  of  indifferent  combatants,  such  as 
the  rich  would  have  made,  he  soon  got  a  nu- 
merous and  respectable  cavalry.  For  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  serve  at  all,  or  not  to 
serve  as  horse,  hired  others  who  wanted  neither 
courage  nor  inclination.  In  this  he  professedly 
imitated  Agamemnon,  who,   fur  a  good  mare, 


*  The  Eurylionii^ae  and  the  Agidae. 

f  He  tjlJ  the  Persian  ambassadors,  "He  was  much 
•bjiged  to  tlieir  master  for  the  step  he  had  taken,  since 
by  the  viuliitiun  of  his  oath,  he  had  made  the  gods  ene- 
aict  to  i'eriia,  and  iVieuds  to  Greece." 


excused  a  dastardly  rich  man  the  service.*^ 
One  day  he  ordered  his  commissaries  to  sell 
the  prisoners,  but  to  strip  them  first.  Their 
clothes  found  many  purchasers;  but  as  to  the 
prisoners  themselves,  their  skins  being  soft 
and  white,  by  reason  of  their  having  lived  so 
much  within  doors,  the  spectators  only  laughed 
at  them,  thinking  they  would  be  of  no  service 
as  slaves.  Whereupon  Agesilaus,  who  stood 
by  at  the  auction,  said  to  his  troops,  "These 
are  the  persons  whom  you  fight  with;"  and 
then  pointing  to  the  rich  spoils,  "'J'hose  are 
the  things  ye  fight  for." 

When  the  season  called  him  into  the  field 
again,  he  gave  it  out  that  Lydia  was  his  object. 
In  this  he  did  not  deceive  Tisaphernes;  that 
gcneraldeceived  himself  For,  giving  no  heed 
to  the  declarations  of  Agesilaus,  because  ha 
had  been  imposed  upon  by  them  before,  he 
concluded  he  would  now  enter  Caria,  a  countrj 
not  convenient  for  cavalry,  in  which  his  strength 
did  not  lie.  Agesilaus,  as  he  had  proposed, 
went  and  sat  down  on  the  plains  of  Sardis,  and 
Tisaphernes  was  forced  to  march  thither  in 
great  haste  with  succours.  The  Persian,  aa 
he  advanced  with  his  cavalry,  cut  oft"  a  number 
of  the  Greeks  who  were  scattered  up  and  down 
for  plunder.  Agesilaus,  however,  considered 
that  the  enemy's  infantry  could  not  yet  be 
come  up;  whereas  he  had  all  his  forces  about 
him;  and  therefore  resolved  to  give  battle  im- 
mediately. Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  he 
mixed  his  light-armed  foot  with  the  horse,  and 
ordered  them  to  advance  swiftly  to  the  charge, 
while  he  was  bringing  up  the  heavy-armed 
troops,  which  would  not  be  far  behind.  The 
barbarians  were  soon  put  to  flight;  the  Greeks 
pursued  them,  took  their  camp,  and  killed 
great  numbers. 

In  consequence  of  this  success,  they  could 
pillage  the  king's  country  in  full  security;  and 
had  all  the  satisfaction  to  see  Tisaphernes,  a 
man  of  abandoned  character,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  their  name  and  nation, 
properly  punished.  For  the  king  immediately 
sent  Tithraustes  against  him,  who  cut  off  his 
head.  At  the  same  time  he  desired  Agesilaus, 
to  grant  him  peace,  promising  him  large  sums,t 
on  condition  that  he  would  evacuate  his  do- 
minions. Agesilaus  answered,  "His  country 
was  the  sole  arbitress  of  peace.  For  his  own 
part,  he  rather  chose  to  enrich  his  soldiers  than 
himself;  and  the  great  honour  among  the 
Greeks  was,  to  carry  home  spoils,  and  not  pre- 
sents from  their  enemies."  Nevertheless,  to 
gratify  Tithraustes,  for  destroying  Tisapherueg, 

*  Then  Menelaus  hii  Podargus  brings, 
And  the  famed  courser  of  llie  king  of  kings; 
Whom  rich  Echepolus  (more  rich  than  brave) 
To  'scape  the  wars  to  Agamemnon  gave 
(jEthe  her  name),  at  home  to  end  his  day>, 
Base  wealth  preferring  to  eternal  praise. 

Pope,  li.  xxiii. 
Thus   Sciplo,  when  he  went  to  Africa,  ordered  tht 
.Sicilians  either  to  attend  him,  or  to  give  him  horses  or 
men. 

t  He  promised  also  to  restore  the  Greek  cities  ia 
Asia  to  their  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  paid  the 
established  tribute;  and  he  hoped  (he  said)  that  thu 
condescension  would  persuade  Agesilaus  to  accept  the 
peace,  and  to  return  home ;  the  rather  because  Tisn- 
piicrnes,  who  was  guilty  of  the  first  breach,  wa»  pun- 
ished as  he  deserved. 
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the  common  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he  decamped 
and  retired  into  Phrvgia,  taking  thirty  talents  of 
that  viceroy  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  march. 

As  he  was  upon  the  roud,  he  received  the 
scytale  from  the  magistrates  of  Lacedaemon, 
which  invested  him  with  the  command  of  the 
navy  as  well  as  the  army;  an  honour  which 
that  city  never  granted  to  any  one  but  himself. 
He  was,  indeed,  (as  Theopompus  somewhere 
says,)  confessedly  the  greatest  and  most  illus- 
trious man  of  his  time;  yet  he  placed  his  dig- 
nity rather  in  his  virtue  than  his  power.  Not- 
withstanding, there  was  this  flaw  in  his  char- 
acter, when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the  navy 
given  him,  he  committed  that  charge  to  Pisan- 
der,  when  there  were  other  officers  of  greater 
age  and  abilities  at  hand.  Pisander  was  his 
wife's  brother,  and,  in  compliment  to  her,  he 
respected  tiiat  alliance  more  than  the  public 
good. 

He  took  up  his  own  quarters  in  the  province 
of  Pharnaba/us,  where  he  not  only  lived  in 
plenty,  but  raised  considerable  subsidies. — 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Paphlagonia, 
and  drew  Cotys,  the  king  of  that  country,  into 
his  interest,  who  had  been  some  times  desirous 
of  such  a  connection,  on  account  of  the  vir- 
tue and  honour  which  marked  his  character. 
Spithridates,  who  was  the  first  person  of  con- 
sequence that  came  over  from  Pharnabazus, 
accompanied  Agesilaus  in  all  his  expeditions, 
and  took  a  share  in  all  his  dangers.  This 
Spithridates  had  a  son,  a  handsome  youth,  for 
whom  Agesilaus  had  a  particular  regard,  and 
a  beautiful  daughter  in  the  flower  of  her  age, 
whom  he  married  to  Cotys.  Cotys  gave  him 
a  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  men 
drawn  from  his  light-armed  troops,  and  with 
these  he  returned  to  Phrygia. 

Agesilaus  committed  great  ravages  in  that 
province;  but  Pharnabazus  did  not  wait  to  op- 
pose him,  or  trust  his  own  garrisons.  Instead 
of  that,  he  took  his  most  valuable  things  with 
him,  and  moved  from  place  to  place;  to  avoid 
a  battle.  Spitlnidades,  however,  w atched  him 
so  narrowly,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  He- 
rippidas*  the  Spartan,  at  last  he  made  him- 
self master  of  Ins  camp  and  all  his  treasures. 
Herippidas  made  it  his  business  to  examine 
what  part  of  the  baggage  was  secreted,  and 
compelled  the  barbarians  to  restore  it;  he 
looked  indeed  with  a  keen  eye  into  every  thing. 
This  provoked  Spithridates  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  immediately  marched  off  with  the 
Paphlagonians  to  Sardis. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  war  that 
touched  Agesilaus  more  nearly  than  this.  Be- 
sides the  pain  it  gave  him  to  think  he  had  lost 
Spithridates,  and  a  considerable  body  of  men 
with  him,  he  was  ashamed  of  a  mark  of  ava- 
rice and  illiberal  meanness,  from  which  he  had 
ever  studied  to  keep  both  himself  and  his  coun- 
try. These  were  causes  of  uneasiness  that 
might  be  publicly  acknowledged;  but  he  had 
a  private,  and  a  more  sensible  one,  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  son  of  Spithridates;  though 
while  he  was  with  him,  he  had  made  a  point 
to  combat  that  attachment. 

•  Herippidas  was  at  the  head  of  the  new  council  of 
flurty,  seiit  to  Agesilaiis  tlie  second  year  of  the  war. 


One  day  Megabates  approached  to, salute 
him,  and  Agesilaus  declined  that  mark' of  his 
alfection.  The  youth,  after  this,  was  more  dis- 
tant in  his  addresses.  Then  Agesilaus  waa 
sorry  for  the  repulse  he  had  given  him,  and 
pretended  to  wonder  why  Megabates  kept  at 
such  a  distance.  His  friends  told  him,  he  must 
blame  himself  for  rejecting  his  former  applica- 
tion. "He  would  still,"  said  they,  be  glad  to 
pay  his  most  obliging  respects  to  you  but  take 
care  you  do  not  reject  them  again."  Agesilaus 
was  silent  some  time,  and  when  he  had  consid- 
ered the  thing,  he  said,  "Do  not  mention  it  to 
him.  For  this  second  victory  over  myself 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  I  should  have  in 
turning  all  I  look  upon  to  gold."  This  resolu- 
tion of  his  held  while  Megabates  was  with 
him;  but  he  was  so  much  affected  at  his  de- 
parture, that  it  is  hard  to. say  how  he  would 
have  behaved,  if   he  had  found  him  again. 

After  this,  Pharnabazus  desired  a  confer- 
ence with  him;  and  Apollophanes  of  Cyzicus, 
at  whose  house  they  had  both  been  entertain- 
ed, procured  an  interview.  Agesilaus  came 
first  to  the  place  appointed,  with  his  friends, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  long  grass  under  a  shade, 
to  wait  for  Pharnabazus.  When  the  Persian 
grandee  came,  his  servants  spread  soft  skins 
and  beautiful  pieces  of  tapestry  for  him;  buj 
upon  seeing  Agesilaus  so  seated,  he  was  asham 
ed  to  make  use  of  them,  and  placed  himself 
carelessly  upon  the  grass  in  the  same  manner, 
though  his  robes  were  delicate,  and  of  the 
finest  colours. 

After  mutual  salutations,  Pharnabazus  open- 
ed the  conference;  and  he  had  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  after 
the  services  he  had  done  them  in  the  Athenian 
war,  and  their  late  ravages  in  his  country 
Agesilaus  saw  the  Spartans  were  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground;  for  they  knew  that  Pharnabazus  was 
injured.  However,  the  Spartan  general  found 
an  answer,  which  was  as  follows:  "While  we 
were  friends  to  tiie  king  of  Persiii,  we  treated 
him  and  his  in  a  friendly  manner:  now  we  are 
enemies,  you  can  expect  nothing  from  us  but 
hostilities.  Therefore,  w^hile  you,  Pharnaba- 
zus, choose  to  be  a  vassal  to  the  king,  we 
wound  him  through  your  sides.  Only  be  a 
friend  and  ally  to  the  Greeks,  and  shake  oS 
that  vassalage,  and  from  that  moment  you  have 
a  right  to  consider  these  battalions,  these  anna 
and  ships,  in  short,  all  that  we  are  or  have,  as 
guardians  of  your  possessions  and  your  hberty; 
without  which  nothing  is  great  or  desirable 
among  men."* 

Pharnabazus  then  explained  himself  in  these 
terms:  "If  the  king  sends  another  lieutenant 
in  my  room,  1  will  be  for  you;  but  while  he 
continues  me  in  the  government,  I  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  repel  force  with  force,  and 
make  reprisals  upon  you  for  him."  Agesilaus, 
charmed  with  this  reply,  took  his  hand,  and 
rising  up  with  him  said:  "Heaven  grant  that, 
with  such  sentiments  as  these,  you  may  be  our 
friend   and  not  our  enemy !" 

*  He  added,  <•'  However,  if  we  continue  at  war,  ' 
will,  for  the  future,  avoid  your  territories  as  much  at 
possble,  and  rather  forage  and  raise  contributionj  i( 
any  other  province."  Xen.  Grec.  War,  b.  JT. 
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Afl  Pharnabazus  and  his  company  were  go- 
ing away,  his  son,  wlio  was  behind,  ran  up  to 
Agesilaus,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  Sir,  1 
enter  with  you  into  the  rites  of  hospitahty:" 
at  the  same  time,  lie  gave  him  a  javehn  which 
he  had  in  his  hand.  Aiiesilaus  received  ii  j 
and,  deh^'hled  with  his  looks  and  kind  regards, 
looked  abont  for  something  handsome  to  give 
a  vouth  of  his  princely  appearance  in  return. 
His  secretary  Ad»us  happening  to  have  a  horse 
with  niagniticent  furniture  just  by,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  off  and  given  to  the  young  manj 
nor  did  he  forget  him  afterwards.  In  process 
of  time,  this  Persian  was  driven  from  his 
home,  by  his  brothers,  and  forced  to  take  re- 
fugee in  Peloponnesus.  Agesilaus  then  took 
him  into  his  protection,  and  served  him  on  all 
occasions.  The  Persian  had  a  favourite  in  the 
wrestling  ring  at  Athens,  who  wanted  to  be 
introduced  at  the  Olympic  games;  but  as  he 
was  past  the  proper  age,  they  did  not  choose  to 
admit  him.*  In  this  case,  the  Persian  applied 
to  Agesilaus,  who,  willing  to  obhge  him  in  this 
at  well  as  other  things,  procured  the  young 
man  the  admission  he  desired,  though  not  with- 
out much  dilficulty. 

Agesilaus,  indeed,  in  other  respects,  was 
■trictly  and  inflexibly  just;  but  where  a  man's 
friends  are  concerned,  he  thought  a  rigid  re- 
gard to  justice  a  mere  pretence. — There  is  still 
extant  a  short  letter  of  his  to  Hydreius  the 
Carian,  which  is  a  proof  of  what  we  have  said. 
"If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him:  if  he  is 
not  innocent,  acquit  him  on  my  account:  how- 
ever, be  sure  to  acquit  him." 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  Agesilaus 
as  a  friend.  There  were,  indeed,  times  when 
his  attachments  gave  way  to  the  exigencies  of 
Btate.  Once  being  obliged  to  decamp  in  a  hurry, 
he  was  leaving  a  favourite  sick  behind  him. 
The  favourite  called  after  him,  and  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  come  back;  upon  which,  he 
turned  and  said,  "  How  little  consistent  are 
love  and  prudence!"  This  particular  we  have 
from  Hieronymus  the  philosopher. 

Agesilaus  had  been  now  two  years  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  was  become  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  discourse  in  the  upper  prov- 
inces. His  wisdom,  his  disinterestedness,  his 
moderation,  was  the  theme  they  dwelt  upon 
■with  pleasure.  Whenever  he  made  an  excur- 
aion,  he  lodged  in  the  temples  most  renowned 
for  sanctity;  and  whereas,  on  many  occasions, 
we  do  not  choose  that  men  should  see  what  we 
are  about,  he  was  desirous  to  have  the  gods 
inspectors  and  witnesses  of  his  conduct- — 
Among  80  many  thousands  of  soldiers  as  he 
had,  there  was  scarce  one  who  had  a  worse 
or  harder  bed  than  he.  He  was  so  fortified 
against  heat  and  cold,  that  none  was  so  well 
prepared  as  himself  for  whatever  seasons  the 
climate  should  produce. 

The  Greeks  in  Asia  never  saw  a  more  agree- 
able spectacle  than  when-the  Persian  governors 
and  generals,  who  had  been  insufferably  elated 
with  power,  and  rolled  in  riches  and  luxury, 
humbly  submitting  and  paying  their  court  to  a 
man  in  a  coarse  cloak,  and,  upon  one  laconic 
word,  conforming  to  his  sentiments,  or  rather 

"  Sometimes  bors  had  a  share  in  these  exhibitioiu, 
who  aAtr  a  certain  age,  were  excluded  the  listt. 


transforming  themselves  into  another  shape, 
Many  thought  that  line  of  Tiinoiheus  applica- 
ble on  this  occasion — 

Man  is  the  god ;  and  Greece  reveres  not  gold. 

All  Asia  was  now  ready  to  revolt  from  the 
Pi  .^ans.  Agesilaus  brought  the  cities  under 
excellent  regulations,  and  settled  their  police, 
without  putting  to  death  or  banishing  a  single 
subject.  After  which,  he  resolved  to  change 
the  scat  of  war,  and  to  remove  it  from  the 
Grecian  sea  to  the  heart  of  Persia;  that  the 
king  might  have  to  fight  for  Ecbatana  and  Susa- 
instead  of  sitting  at  his  ease  there,  to  bribe  the 
orators,  and  hire  the  states  of  Greece  to  destroy 
each  other.  But  amidst  these  schemes  of  his, 
Epicydidas  the  Spartan  came  to  acquaint  him, 
that  Sparta  was  involved  in  a  Grecian  war,  and 
that  the  Ephori  had  sent  him  orders  to  come 
home  and  defend  his  own  country. 

Unhappy  Greeks  !  barbarians  to  each  other ! 

What  better  name  can  we  give  that  envf, 
which  incited  them  to  conspire  and  combine 
for  their  mutual  destruction,  at  a  time  whea 
Fortune  had  taken  them  upon  her  wings,  and 
was  carrying  them  against  the  barbarians;  and 
yet  they  clipped  her  wings  with  their  own  hands, 
and  brought  the  war  home  to  themselves,  which 
was  happily  removed  into  a  foreign  country.* 
I  cannot,  indeed,  agree  with  Demaratus  of  Co- 
rinth, when  he  says,  those  Greeks  fell  short  of 
great  happiness,  who  did  not  live  to  see  Alexan- 
der seated  on  the  throne  of  Darius.  But  I  think 
the  Greeks  had  just  cause  for  tears,  when  they 
considered  that  they  letl  that  to  Alexander  and 
the  Macedonians,  which  might  have  been  ef- 
fected  by  the  generals  whom  they  slew  in  the 
fields  ofLeuctra,Coronea,  Corinth  and  Arcadia. 
However,  of  all  the  actions  of  Agesilaus, 
there  is  none  which  had  greater  propriety,  or 
was  a  stronger  instance  of  his  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  justice  to  the  public,  than  his  im- 
mediate return  to  Sparta.  Hannibal,  though 
his  affairs  were  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  he 
was  almost  beaten  out  of  Italy,  made  a  dif5- 
culty  of  obeying  the  summons  of  his  country- 
men to  go  and  defend  them  in  a  war  at  home. 
And  Alexander  made  a  jest  of  the  inibrmation 
he  received,  that  Agis  had  fought  a  battle  with 
Antipater:  He  said,  "  It  seems,  my  friends, 
that  while  we  were  conquering  Darius  here, 
there  was  a  combat  of  mice  in  Arcadia."  How 
happy  then  was  Sparta  in  the  respect  which 
Agesilaus  paid  her,  and  in  his  reverence  for  the 
laws!  No  sooner  was  the  scytala  brought 
him,  though  in  the  midst  of  his  power  and  good 
fortune,  than  he  resigned  and  abandoned  hia 
flourishing  prospects,  sailed  home,  and  left  his 
great  work  unfinished.  Such  was  the  regret 
bis  friends  as  well  as  his  allies  had  for  the  loss 


*  That  corruption,  which  brought  die  states  of 
Greece  to  lake  Persian  gold,  undoubudly  deserre* 
censure.  Yet  we  must  take  leave  to  observe,  that  th* 
divisious  and  jealousies  which  reigned  in  Greece,  wei* 
the  support  of  its  liberties,  and  that  Persia  was  not 
conquered  till  notliing  but  liie  shadows  of  those  liber- 
ties remained.  Were  there,  indeed,  a  number  of  little 
independent  states,  which  made  justice  the  constant 
rule  of  their  conduct  to  each  other,  and  which  would 
be  always  ready  to  unite  upoa  any  alarm  from  a  for- 
midable enemy,  they  might  preserve  their  liberue|  la 
violate  for  ever. 
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of  him,  that  it  was  a  strong  confutation  of  the 
Baying  of  Dciiuostratus  the  Phajacian,  "  That 
the  Lacedaemonians  excelled  in  public,  and  the 
Athenians  m  private  characters."  For.  though 
he  had  great  merit  as  a  king  and  a  general,  yet 
still  he  was  a  more  desirable  friend  and  an 
agreeable  companion. 

As  the  Persian  money  had  the  impression  of 
an  archer,  he  said,  "  He  was  driven  out  of 
Asia  by  tea  thousand  of  the  king's  archers."* 
For  the  orators  of  Athens  and  Thebes  having 
been  bribed  with  so  many  pieces  of  money,  had 
excited  their  countrymen  to  take  up  arms  against 
Sparta. 

When  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he 
marched  through  Thrace  without  asking  leave 
of  any  of  the  Viarbarians.  He  only  desired  to 
know  of  each  people,  "  Whether  they  would 
have  him  pass  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.'" 
All  the  rest  received  him  with  tokens  of  friend- 
ship, and  shewed  him  all  the  civilities  in  their 
power  on  his  way;  but  tlie  Trallians,f  of 
whom  Xer.xes  is  said  to  have  bought  a  passage, 
demanded  of  Agesilaus  a  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  and  as  many  women.  He  answered 
the  messenger  ironically,  "  Why  did  not  they 
then  come  to  receive  them.''"  At  the  same 
time,  he  marched  forward,  and  finding  them 
drawn  up  to  oppose  him,  he  gave  them  battle, 
and  routed  them  witli  great  slaughter. 

He  sent  some  of  his  people  to  put  the  same 
question  to  the  king  of  iNIacedon,  who  answered, 
''  I  will  consider  of  it."  "  I.,et  him  consider," 
eaid  he,  "  in  the  mean  time  we  march."  The 
king;  surprised  and  awed  by  his  spirit,  desired 
him  to  pass  as  a  friend. 

The  Thessalians  were  confederates  with  the 
enemies  of  Sparta,  and  therefore  he  laid  waste 
their  territories.  To  the  cities  of  Larissa,  in- 
deed, he  offered  his  friendship,  by  his  ambassa- 
dors, Penocles  and  Scytha:  but  the  people 
seized  them  and  put  them  in  prison.  His  troops 
so  resented  this  affront,  that  they  would  have 
had  him  go  and  lay  seige  to  the  place.  Agesi- 
laus, however  was  of  another  mind.  He  said, 
"  He  w®uld  not  lose  one  of  his  ambassadors  for 
gaining  all  Tlicssaly ;"  and  he  afterwards  found 
means  to  recover  them  by  treaty  Nor  are  we 
to  wonder  that  Agesilaus  took  this  step,  since, 
upon  news  being  brought  him  that  a  great  bat- 
tle had  been  fought  near  Corinth,  in  which 
many  brave  men  were  suddenly  taken  off,  but 
that  the  loss  of  the  Spartans  was  small  in  com- 
parison of  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  not  ele- 
vated in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  he  said, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Unhappy  Greece!  why  hast 
thou  destroyed  so  many  brave  men  with  thy 
own  hands,  who,  had  they  lived,  might  have 
conquered  all  the  barbarians  in  the  world.'" 

However,  as  the  Pharsalians  attacked  and 
harassed  him  in  his  march,  he  engaged  them 
with  five  hundred  horse,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
He  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  success, 
that  he  erected  a  trophy  under  mount  iS'artha- 

*  Tithraustes  sent  Timocrates  of  Rhodes  mto  Greece 
with  fifty  talents,  which  he  distributed  at  Thebes,  ,\r- 
gOB,  and  Corinth  ;  but,  accordinij  to  Xeuophon,  Ath- 
ens had  no  sliare  in  that  distribution. 

t  Beside  the  Trallians  in  Lydia,  there  was  a  people 
of  lliat  name  in  Ulyricuin,  upon  theconfnies  of  Thrace 
■nd  Macedonia.  So  at  least,  according  to  Dacier, 
Theopomp'Ji  (ao.  Stejdi. )  testifies. 


cium;  and  he  valued  himself  the  more  upon  it 
because,  with  so  small  a  number  of  his  owm 
training,  he  had  beaten  people  who  reckoned 
their's  the  best  cavalry  in  (ircece.  Here  Di- 
phridas,  one  of  the  Kphcri,  met  him,  and  gave 
him  orders  to  enter  Bceotia  immediately.  And 
though  his  intention  was  to  do  it  afterwards, 
when  he  had  strengthened  his  ami)'  with  sonie 
reinforcements,  he  thought  it  was  not  right 
to  disobey  the  magistrates.  He,  therefore, 
said  to  those  about  him,  "Now  comes  the 
day,  for  which  we  were  nailed  out  of  Asia." 
At  the  same  time,  he  sent  for  two  cohorts  from 
the  army  near  Corinth.  And  the  L.ac«dd;mo- 
nians  did  him  the  honour  to  cause  proclaniation 
to  be  made  at  home,  that  such  of  the  youth  as 
were  inclined  to  go  and  assist  the  king  might 
give  in  their  names.  All  the  young  men  in 
Sparta  presented  themselves  for  that  service; 
but  the  magi-strates  selected  only  fifty  of  the 
ablest,  and  sent  them. 

Agesilaus,  having  passed  the  straits  of  The? 
mopylaj,  and  traversed  Phocis,  which  was  in 
friendship  with  the  Spartans,  entered  Caotia, 
and  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Cha:ronea. 
He  had  scarce  intrenched  himself,  when  tliere 
happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.*  At  the  same 
time,  he  received  an  account  that  Pisander  was 
defeated  at  sea,  and  killed,  by  Pharnabazus 
and  Conon.  He  was  much  afflicted  with  his 
own  loss,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public. — Yet, 
lost  his  army,  which  was  going  to  give  battle, 
should  be  discouraged  at  the  news,  he  ordered 
his  messengers  to  give  out  that  Pisander  waa 
victorious.  Nay,  he  appeared  in  public  with  a 
chaplet  of  flowers,  returned  solemn  thanks  for 
the  pretended  success,  and  sent  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  to  his  friends. 

When  he  came  up  to  Coronea,t  and  was  in 
view  of  the  enemy,  he  drew  up  his  army.  The 
left  wing  he  gave  to  the  Orchomenians,  and 
took  the  right  himself.  The  Thebans,  also, 
putting  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  placed 
themselves  on  the  right,  and  the  Argivcs  on  the 
left.  Xenophon  says,  that  this  was  the  most 
furious  battle  in  his  time;  and  he  certainly  was 
able  to  judge,  for  he  fought  in  it  for  Agesilaus, 
with  whom  he  returned  from  Asia. 

The  first  charge  was  neither  violent  nor 
lasting;  the  Thebans  soon  routed  the  Orcho- 
menians, and  Agesilaus  the  Argives.  But 
when  both  parties  were  informed  that  their 
left  wings  were  broken  and  ready  for  flight, 
both  hastened  to  their  relief.  At  this  instant, 
Agesilaus  might  have  secured  to  himself  the 
victory,  without  any  risk,  if  he  would  have 
sufl'ered  the  Thebans  to  pass,  and  then  have 
charged  them  in  the  rear;J  but  borne  along 
with  his  fury,  and  an  ambition  to  display  his 
valour,  he  attacked  them  in  front,  in  the  con 
fidence  of  beating  them  upon  equal  terms 
They  received  him,  however,  with  equal  viva* 

*  This  eclipsf  happened  on  the  twepty-ninth  of 
August,  in  the  third  year  of  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad, 
three  hundred  and  niuety-two  jears  before  the  Chrif 
tian  sera. 

t  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Cof.nca,  nor  have  we  any 
various  reading.  But  und'-jOtetlly  Chtsroiiea,  upon 
the  Cephisis,  was  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fouglit; 
and  we  must  not  confound  it  with  the  battle  of  Coroue* 
in  Thcssaly,  fought  filty-lhree  years  before. 

}  Xenophon  gives  another  turn  to  the  matter;  for 
with  him  Agesilam  was  never  wrong. 
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eity,  and  great  efforts  were  exerted  in  all 
quarters,  especially  where  Agesilaus  and  his 
fifty  Spartans  were  engaged.  It  was  a  happy 
circumstance  that  he  had  those  volunteers,  and 
they  could  not  have  come  more  seasonably. 
,  For  ihfv  fought  with  the  most  determined  val- 
our, and  exposed  their  persons  to  the  greatest 
dangers  in  his  defence;  yet  they  could  not  pre- 
Tent  his  being  wounded.  He  was  pierced 
through  his  armour  in  many  places  with  spears 
and  swords;  and  though  they  formed  a  ring 
about  him,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  brought 
him  off  alive,  afier  having  killed  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  and  left  not  a  few  of  their  own 
body  dead  on  the  spot.  At  last,  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  break  the  Theban  front,  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  mancEUvre 
which  at  first  they  scorned.  They  opened  their 
ranks,'and  let  the  Thebans  pass;  after  which, 
observing  that  they  marched  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  ihey  made  up  again,  and  took  them  in 
flank  and  rear.  They  could  not,  however, 
break  them.  The  Thebans  retreated  to  Heli- 
con, valuing  themselves  much  upon  the  battle, 
because  their  part  of  the  army  was  a  full  match 
for  the  I..accd£emonian9. 

Agesilaus,  though  he  was  much  weakened 
by  his  wounds,  would  not  retire  to  his  lent,  till 
ne  had  been  carried  through  all  his  battalions, 
and  had  seen  the  dead  borne  off  upon  their 
arms.  Meantime  he  was  informed,  tliat  a  part 
of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  tlie  temple 
of  tlie  Itonian  Minerva,  and  he  gave  orders  that 
they  should  be  dismissed  in  safety.  Before 
this  temple  stood  a  trophy,  which  the  Boeo- 
tians had  formerly  erected,  when,  under  the 
conduct  of  Sparton,  they  had  defeated  the 
Athenians,  and  killed  their  general  Tolmides.* 

Early  next  morning,  Agesilaus,  willing  to  try 
whether  the  Thebans  would  renew  the  combat, 
commanded  his  men  to  wear  garlands,  and  the 
music  to  play,  while  he  reared  and  adorned  a 
trophy  in  token  of  victory.  At  the  same  time, 
the  eiiemy  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  carry 
off  their  dead:  which  circumstance  confirmed 
the  victory  to  him.  He,  therefore,  granted 
them  a  truce  for  that  purpose,  and  then  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  to  Delphi,  where  thev 
were  celebrating  the  Pythian  games.  There 
he  ordered  a  solemn  procession  in  honour  of 
the  god,  and  consecrated  to  him  the  tenth  of 
the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  Asia.  The  offering 
amounted  to  a  hundred  talents. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  citizens,  who  admired  the  pecu- 
liar temperance  of  his  life.  For  he  did  not, 
like  other  generals,  come  changed  from  a  for- 
eign country,  nor,  in  fondness  for  the  fashions 
he  had  seen  there,  disdain  those  of  his  own. 
On  the  contrary-,  he  shewed  as  much  attach- 
nent  to  the  Spartan  customs  as  those  who  had 
never  passed  the  Eurotas.  He  changed  not 
his  repasts,  his  baths,  the  equipage  of  his  wife, 
the  ornaments  of  his  armour,  or  the  furniture 
of  his  house.  He  even  let  his  doors  remain, 
which  were  so  old  that  they  seemed  to  be 
those  set  up  by  Ahstodemus.f    Xenophon  also 


assures  us,  that  his  daughter's  carriage  was  not 
in  the  least  richer  than  those  of  other  young 
ladies.  These  carriages,  called  canathra,  and 
made  use  of  by  the  virgins  in  their  solemn  j)ro- 
cccsions,  were  a  kind  of  wooden  chaises,  made 
in  the  form  of  griffins,  or  goat  stags.  Xeno- 
phon has  not  given  us  the  name  of  this  daugh- 
ter of  Agesilaus:  and  Diciarchus  is  greatly 
dissatisfied,  that  neither  her  name  is  j)reseryedj 
nor  that  of  the  mother  of  Epaminondas.  But 
we  find  by  some  Lacedamonian  inscriptions, 
that  the  wife  of  Agesilaus  was  called  Cleora, 
and  his  daughters  Apolia  and  Prolyta.*  We 
see  also  at  Laceda;mon  the  spear  he  fought 
with,  which  differs  not  from  others. 

As  he  observed  that  many  of  the  citizens 
valued  themselves  up'in  breeding  horses  for 
the  Olympic  games,  ne  persuaded  his  sister 
Cynisca,  to  make  an  attempt  that  way,  and  to 
try  her  fortune  in  the  chariot-race  in  person. 
This  he  did,  to  shew  the  Greeks  that  a  victory 
of  that  kind  did  not  depend  upon  any  extraor- 
dinary spirit  or  abilities,  but  only  upon  riches 
and  expense. 

Xenophon,  so  famed  for  wisdom,  spent  much 
of  his  time  with  him,  and  he  treated  him  with 
great  respect.  He  also  desired  him  to  send 
for  his  sons,  that  they  might  have  tlie  benefit 
of  a  Spartan  education,  by  which  they  would 
gain  the  best  knowledge  in  the  world,  the 
knowing  how  to  command  and  how  to  obey. 

After  the  death  of  Lysander,  he  found  out  a 
conspiracy,  which  that  general  had  formed 
against  him  immediately  after  his  return  from 
Asia.  And  he  was  inclined  to  shew  the  public 
what  kind  of  man  Lysander  really  was,  by  ex- 
posing an  oration  found  among  his  papers, 
which  had  been  composed  for  him  by  Cleon  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  was  to  have  been  delivered 
by  him  to  the  people,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
innovations  he  was  meditating  in  the  constitu- 
tion. But  one  of  the  senators  having  the  pe- 
rusal of  it,  and  finding  it  a  very  plausible  com- 
position, advised  him  "not  to  dig  Lysander  out 
of  his  grave,  but  rather  to  bury  tlie  oration 
with  him."  The  advice  appeared  reasonable, 
and  he  suppressed  the  pa{>er. 

As  for  the  persons  who  opposed  the  measures 
most,  he  made  no  open  reprisals  upon  them; 
but  he  found  means  to  employ  them  as  gener- 
als or  governors.  When  invested  with  power, 
they  soon  shewed  what  unworthy  and  avari- 
cious men  they  were,  and  in  consequence  were 
called  to  account  for  their  proceedings.  Then 
he  used  to  assist  them  in  their  distress,  and  la- 
bour to  get  them  acquitted;  by  which  he  made 
them  friends  and  partisans  instead  of  adversa 
ries;  so  that  at  last  he  had  no  opposition  to 
contend  with.  For  his  royal  colleague  Agesi- 
polis,t  being  the  son  of  an  exile,  very  young, 
and  of  a  mild  and  modest  disposition,  inter- 
fered not  much  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
Agesilaus  contrived  to  make  him  yet  more 
tractable.  Two  kings,  when  they  were  at 
Sparta,  eat  at  the  same  table.  Agesilaus  knew 
that  Agesipolis  was  open  to  the  impressions  of 
love  as  well  as  himself,  and  therefore  constantly 
turned   the  conversation  upon   some  amiable 


•  Id  the  battle  of  Coronea.  Agesilaus's  palace,  if  set  up  by  Aristedemus,  had  then 

♦  .\ri5t.Kifinii5,  t'le  son  of  Hercules,  and  founder  of   stood  seven  hundred  and  eight  years. 

•he  royal  family  of  Sparta,  flourished  eleven  hundred  I  '  FMjioUa  and  Proauga.     Cod.  Vulcob. 

Tears  befure  the  Cbriitiar  aera:  so  that  the  gates  of  (  f  AgesipoUs  was  the  son  of  Fausaiiias. 
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young  persons.  He  even  assisted  him  in  his 
views  that  way,  and  brought  him  at  last  to  fix 
upon  the  same  favourite  with  himself.  For  at 
Sparta  there  is  nothing  criminal  in  these  at- 
tachments; on  the  contrary  (as  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  life  of  Lycurgus,)  such  love  is 
productive  of  the  greatest  modesty  and  honour, 
and  its  characteristic  is  an  ambition  to  improve 
the  object  in  virtue. 

Agesilaus,  thus  powerful  in  Sparta,  had  the 
address  to  get  Teleutias,  his  brother  by  the 
mother's  side,  appointed  admiral.  After  which, 
he  marched  against  Corinth*  with  his  land 
forces,  and  took  the  long  walls;  Teleutias  as- 
sisted his  operations  by  sea.  The  Argives, 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  Corinth,  were 
celebrating  the  Isthmian  Games:  and  Agesilaus 
coming  upon  them  as  they  were  engaged  in  the 
sacrifice,  drove  them  away,  and  seized  upon 
all  that  they  had  prepared  for  the  festival.  The 
Corinthian  exiles  who  attended  him,  desired 
hmi  to  undertake  the  exhibition,  as  president; 
but  not  choosing  that,  he  ordered  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  solemnity,  and  stayed  to  guard 
them.  But  when  he  was  gone,  the  Argives 
celebrated  the  games  over  again;  and  some 
who  had  gained  the  prize  before,  had  the  same 
good  fortune  a  second  time;  others  who  were 
victorious  then,  were  now  in  the  list  of  the 
vanquished.  Lysander  took  the  opportunity 
to  remark  how  great  the  cowardice  of  the  Ar- 
gives must  be,  who,  while  they  reckoned  the 
presidency  at  those  games  so  honourable  a 
privilege,  did  not  dare  to  risk  a  battle  for  it. 
He  was,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  a  moderate 
regard  for  this  sort  of  diversions  was  best,  and 
applied  himself  to  embellish  the  choirs  and 
public  exercises  of  his  own  country.  When 
he  was  in  Sparta,  he  honoured  them  with  his 
presence,  and  supported  them  with  great  zeal 
and  spirit,  never  missing  any  of  the  exercises 
of  the  young  men  or  the  virgins.  As  for  other 
entertainments,  so  much  admired  by  the  world, 
.he  seemed  not  even  to  know  them. 

One  day  Callipedes,  who  had  acquired  great 
reputation  among  the  Greeks  as  a  tragedian, 
and  was  universally  caressed,  approached  and 
paid  his  respects  to  him;  after  which  he  mixed 
with  a  pompous  air  in  his  train,  expecting  he 
would  take  some  honourable  notice  of  him. 
At  last  he  said,  "Do  not  you  know  me.  Sir?" 
The  king  casting  his  eyes  upon  him,  answered 
elightly,  "Are  you  not  Callipedes  the  stage- 
player.'"  Another  time,  being  asked  to  go  to 
hear  a  man  who  mimicked  the  nightingale  to 
great  perfection,  he  refused,  and  said,  "I  have 
heard  the  nightingale  herself." 

Menecrates  the  physician,  having  succeeded 
in  some  desperate  cases,  got  the  surname  of 
Jupiter.  And  he  was  so  vain  of  the  appella- 
tion, that  he  made  use  of  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
king.  "Menecrates  Jupiter  to  king  Agesilaus, 
health."  His  answer  began  thus:  "King  Age- 
Biiaus  to  Menecrates,  his  senses." 

While  he  was  in  the  territories  of  Corinth, 

*  There  were  two  expeditions  of  Agesitaus  against 
Corinth ;  Plularcli  in  this  place  confounds  them ; 
whereas  Xenophon,  in  his  fourth  book,  has  distinguish- 
ed them  very  clearly.  The  enterprise  in  which  Te- 
leutias assisted  did  not  succeed  ;  lor  Iphicrates,  the 
Athenian  general,  kept  Corinth  and  its  territories  from 
feeling  the  effects  of  Agesilaus 's  reseDlmenU 


he  took  the  temple  of  Juno:  and  as  he  stoo4 
looking  upon  the  soldiers  who  were  carrying 
off  the  prisoners  and  the  spoils,  ambassadors 
came  from  Thebes  with  proposals  of  peace. 
He  had  ever  hated  that  city;  and  now  thinking 
it  necessary  to  express  his  contempt  for  it,  ho 
pretended  not  to  see  the  ambassadors,  nor  to 
hear  their  address,  though  they  were  before 
him.  Heaven,  however,  avenged  the  affront. 
Before  they  were  gone,  news  was  brought  him, 
that  a  battalion  of  Spartans  was  cut  in  pieces 
by  Iphicrates.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
losses  his  country  had  sustained  for  a  long 
time:  and  besides  being  deprived  of  a  number 
of  brave  men,  there  was  this  mortification,  that 
their  heavy-armed  soldiers  were  beaten  by  the 
light-armed,  and  Lacedsemonians  by  merce- 
naries. 

Agesilaus  immediately  marched  to  their  as- 
sistance; but  finding  it  too  late,  he  returned  to 
the  temple  of  Juno,  and  acquainted  the  BcEOtian 
ambassadors  that  he  was  ready  to  give  them 
audience.  Glad  of  the  opportunity  to  return 
the  insult,  they  came,  but  made  no  mention  of 
the  peace.  They  only  desired  a  safe  conduct 
to  Corinth.  Agesilaus  provoked  at  the  da- 
mand,  answered,  "If  you  are  desirous  to  spo 
your  friends  in  the  elevation  of  success,  to- 
morrow you  shall  do  it  with  all  the  security  you 
can  desire."  Accordingly,  the  next  day  he  laid 
waste  the  territories  of  Corinth,  and  taking 
them  with  him,  advanced  to  the  very  walls. 
Thus  having  shewn  the  ambassadors,  that  the 
Corinthians  did  not  dare  to  oppose  him,  he 
dismissed  them:  then  he  collected  such  of  hii 
countrymen  as  had  escaped  in  the  late  action, 
and  marched  to  LacedEEmon;  taking  care 
every  day  to  move  before  it  was  light,  and  to 
encamp  after  it  w'as  dark,  to  prevent  the  in- 
sults of  the  Arcadians,  to  whose  aversion  and 
envy  he  was  no  stranger. 

After  this,  to  gratify  the  Achseans,*  he  led 
his  forces,  along  with  theirs,  into  Acarnania, 
where  he  made  an  immense  booty,  and  defeated 
the  Acarnanians  in  a  pitched  battle.  The 
Achaeans  desired  him  to  stay  till  winter,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sowing  their 
lands.  But  he  said,  "The  step  he  should  take 
would  be  the  very  reverse;  for  they  would  be 
more  afraid  of  war,  when  they  had  their  fields 
covered  with  corn."  The  event  justified  his 
opinion.  Next  year,  as  soon  as  an  army  ap 
peared  upon  their  borders,  they  made  peacr 
with  the  Acha;ans. 

When  Conon  and  Phamabazus,  with  tiie 
Persian  fleet,  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  sea,  they  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Laconiaj 
and  the  walls  of  Athens  were  rebuilt  with  the 
money  which  Pharnabazus  supplied.  The 
I^acedaemonians  then  thought  proper  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  Persians,  and  sent  An- 
talcidas  to  make  their  proposals  to  Tiribazus, 
Antalcidas,  on  this  occasion,  acted  an  infamous 
part  to  the  Greeks  in  Asia;  and  delivered  up 
those  cities  to  the  king  of  Persia,  for  whose 

*  The  Achaeans  were  in  possession  of  Calydon,  which 
before  had  belonged  to  the  iEtolians.  The  Acarnani 
ans,  now  assisted  by  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  at 
tempted  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it.  But  tha 
Achaeans  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  succours, 
who  employed  Agesilaus  in  that  biuineu.  JCen,  Gr. 
Hijt.  bcK>k  iv. 
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Liberty  Agesilaus  hao  fougnt.  No  part  of  the 
^lenonour,  indeed,  fell  upon  Agesilaus.  Antal- 
cidas  v/as  his  enemy,  and  he  hastened  tlie 
peace  by  all  the  means  he  could  devise,  be- 
cause he  knew  the  war  contributed  to  the  re- 
putation and  power  of  the  man  he  hated. 
Nevertheless,  when  Agesilaus  was  told,  "  the 
Laceda;cnonian8  were  turning  Medes,"he  said 
"  No;  theMedesare  turning  Lacedirmodians." 
Ajid  as  some  of  the  Greeks  were  unwilhng  to 
be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  he  forced  them 
to  accept  the  king's  terms,  by  threatening  them 
with  war.* 

His  view  in  this  was  to  weaken  the  The- 
bans;  for  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  that  the 
cities  of  Ba>olia  should  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent. The  subsequent  events  made  the  mat- 
ter very  clear.  When  Phccbidas,  in  the  most 
vnjustitiable  manner,  had  seized  the  citadel  of 
Cadmea  in  time  of  full  peace,  the  Greeks  in 
general  expressed  their  indignation,  and  many 
of  the  Spartans  did  the  same,  particularly 
those  who  were  at  variance  with  Agesilaus. 
These  asked  him  in  an  angry  tone.  "  By  whose 
orders  Phocbidas  had  done  so  unjust  a  thing.'" 
hoping  to  bring  the  blame  upon  them.  He 
scrupled  not  to  say,  in  behalf  of  Phoebidas, 
"  You  should  examine  the  tendency  of  the  ac- 
tion; consider  whether  it  is  advantageous  to 
Sparta.  If  its  nature  is  such,  it  was  glorious 
to  do  it  without  any  orders."  Yet  in  his  dis- 
course he  was  always  magnifying  justice,  and 
giving  her  the  first  rank  among  the  virtues. 
*'  Unsupported,  by  justice,"  said  he,  "  valour 
is  good  for  nothing;!  and  if  all  men  were  just, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  valour."  If  any  one, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  happened  to  say, 
"  Such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  great  king  ;"  he 
would  answer,  "  How  is  he  greater  than  I,  if 
he  is  not  more  just.'"  which  implies  a  maxim 
indisputably  right,  that  justice  is  the  royal  in- 
strument by  which  we  are  to  take  the  differ- 
ent proportions  of  human  excellence. 

After  the  peace  was  concluded,  the  king  of 
Persia  sent  him  a  letter,  whose  purport  was, 
to  propose  a  private  friendship,  and  the  riles 
of  hospitality  between  them;  but  he  declined 
it.  He  said,  "  The  public  friendship  was  suf- 
ficient; and  while  that  lasted,  there  was  no 
need  of  a  private  one." 

Yet  he  did  not  regulate  his  conduct  by  these 
honourable  sentiments:  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  often  carried  away  by  his  ambition  and 
resentment.  Particularly  in  this  affair  of  the 
Thebans,  he  not  only  screened  Phcebidas  from 
punishment,  but  persuaded  the  Spartan  com- 
monwealth to  join  in  his  crime,  by  holding 
the  Cadmea  for  themselves,  and  putting  the 

*  The  king  nf  Persia's  terms  were  :  That  the  Greek 
eitiei  in  Asia,  with  the  islands  of  Clazoinenae  and  Cy- 
prus, should  rtmain  to  him;  that  all  the  other  states, 
mall  and  great,  should  be  lift  free  exceptiug  only 
Lcmnos,  Imbro^,  and  Scyros,  which  haviiig  been  from 
time  immemorial  subject  to  the  Athenians,  should  re- 
■lain  to  ;  and  that  such  as  refused  to  embrace  the 
peace, should  be  compelled  to  admit  it  byforce  of  arms. 
Xen.  Hellen.  lib.  r. 

This  peace  of  Antalcidas  was  made  in  the  year  be- 
fore Christ  ;tlr7. 

f  This  is  not  the  only  instance,  in  which  we  find  it  was 
S  maxim  among  the  Lacedemonians,  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  strictly  just  in  his  private  capacity,  but  that  hi 
Biay  lake  wluii  latitude  he  pleases  n  a  public  one,  pro 
THled  hii  couuLTV  is  a  gainer  by  v 


Theban  administration  in  the  hands  of  Arcniat 
and  Leontidas,  who  had  betrayed  tne  citadel 
to  Phoibidas.  Hence  it  was  natural  to  suspect 
that  though  Phcebidas  was  the  instrument,  the 
design  was  formed  by  Agesilaus,  and  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  confirmed  it  beyond  con- 
tradiction. For  when  the  Athenians  had  ex- 
pelled the  garrison,*  and  restored  the  Thebans 
to  their  liberty,  he  declared  war  against  the 
latter  for  putting  to  death  Arcliias  and  Leonti- 
das, whom  he  called  Polemarclis,  but  who 
in  fact  were  tyrants.  CleombrotU3,t  who  upon 
the  death  of  Agesipolis  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
was  sent  with  an  army  into  Ba'olia.  For  Age- 
silaus, who  was  now  forty  years  above  the  age 
of  puberty,  and  consequently  excused  from 
service  by  law,  was  very  willing  to  decline  this 
commission.  Indeed,  as  he  had  lately  made 
war  upon  the  Phliasians  in  favour  of  exiles,  he 
was  ashamed  now  to  appear  in  arms  against 
the  Thebans  for  tyrants. 

There  was  then  a  L.aceda;monian  named 
Sphodrias,  of  the  party  that  oppos(xl  Agesilaus, 
lately  appointed  governor  of  Thcspiae.  He 
wanted  neither  courage  nor  ambition  ;  but  he 
was  governed  rather  by  sanguine  hopes  than 
good  sense  and  prudence.  This  man,  fond  of 
a  great  name,  and  reflecting  how  Phcebidas 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  lists  of  fame 
by  his  Theban  enterprise,  was  persuaded  it 
would  be  a  much  greater  and  more  glorious 
performance,  if  without  any  directions  from  his 
superiors,  he  could  seize  upon  the  Piroeus,  and 
deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  empire  of  the  sea| 
by  a  sudden  attack  at  land. 

It  is  said,  that  this  was  a  train  laid  for  him 
by  Pelopidas  and  Gelon,  first  magistrates  in 
BoBOtia.J  They  sent  persons  to  him,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  much  in  the  Spartan  interest,  and 
who  by  magnifying  him  as  the  only  man  tit  for 
such  an  exploit,  worked  up  his  ambition  till  he 
undertook  a  thing  equally  unjust  and  detesta- 
ble with  the  affair  of  the  Cadmea,  but  conduct- 
ed with  less  valour,  and  attended  with  less  suc- 
cess. He  hoped  to  have  reached  the  Piraeus 
in  the  night,  but  daylight  overlook  him  upon 
the  plains  of  Thriasia.  And  we  are  told,  that 
some  light  appearing  to  the  soldiers  to  stream 
from  the  temples  of  Eleusis,  they  were  struck 
with  a  religious  horror.  Sphodrias  himself  lost 
his  spirit  of  adventure,  when  he  found  his 
march  could  no  longer  be  concealed;  and  hav- 
ing collected  some  trifling  booty,  he  returned 
with  disgrace  to  ThespiiB. 

Hereupon,  the  Athenians  sent  deputies  to 
Sparta,  to  complain  of  Sphodrias;  but  they 
found  the  magistrates  had  proceeded  against 
him  without  their  complaints,  and  that  he  was 
already  under  a  capital  prosecution.  He  had 
not  dared  to  appear  and  take  his  trial;  for  he 
dreaded  the  rage  of  his  countrymen,  who  were 
ashamed  of  his  conduct  to  the  Athenians,  and 
who  were  willing  to  resent  the  injury  as  done 
to  themselves,  rather  than  have  it  thought  that 
they  had  joined  in  so  flagrant  an  act  of  injustice. 

•  See  Xen.  Grec.  Hist.  1.  t.  whence  it  appears  thai 
the  Cadmea  was  recovered  by  the  Athenian  forces. 

t  Cleombrolus  was  the  youngest  son  of  Fausaniai, 
and  brother  to  Agesipolis. 

{  They  feared  the  Lacedaemonians  were  too  strong 
for  them,  and,  therefore,  pu'  Sphodrias  upon  this  act 
of  hostility  against  the  Athcdiaus,  in  order  to  draw 
them  into  the  quarrel. 
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Sphodrias  had  a  son  named  Cieonymus; 
young  and  haiK;somc,  and  a  particular  favourite 
of  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agosilaus.  Archi- 
damus,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  shared  in  all 
the  uneasiness  of  the  young  man  for  his  father; 
but  lie  knew  not  liow  to  appear  openly  in  his 
behalf,  because  Sphodrias  had  been  a  strong 
adversary  to  Agesilaus.  However,  as  Cieony- 
mus applied  to  him,  and  entreated  him  with 
many  tears  to  intercede  with  Agesilaus  as,  the 
person  whom  they  had  most  reason  to  dread, 
he  undertook  the  commission.  Three  or  four 
days  passed,  during  which  he  was  restrained 
by  a  reverential  awe  from  spe.iking  of  the  mat- 
ter to  his  father:  but  he  followed  him  up  and 
down  in  silence.  At  last,  when  the  day  of  trial 
was  at  hand,  he  summoned  up  courage  enough 
to  say,  Cieonymus  was  a  suppliant  to  him  for 
his  father.  Agesilaus,  knowing  the  attachment 
of  his  son  to  that  youth,  did  not  lay  any  in- 
junctions upon  him  against  it.  For  Cieony- 
mus. from  his  infancy,  had  given  hopes  that  he 
would  one  day  rank  with  the  worthiest  men  in 
Sparta.  Yet  lie  did  not  give  him  room  to  ex- 
pect any  great  favour  in  this  case:  he  only  said, 
"He  would  consider  what  would  be  the  con- 
sistent and  honourable  part  for  him  to  act." 

Archidamus,  therefore,  ashamed  of  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  his  interposition,  discontinued  his 
visits  to  Cieonymus,  though  before  he  used  to 
call  upon  him  many  times  in  a  day.  Hence  the 
friends  of  Sphodrias  gave  up  the  point  for  lost; 
till  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Agesilaus, 
named  Etymocles,  in  a  conversation  which 
passed  between  them,  discovered  the  senti- 
ments of  that  prince,  He  told  them,  "  He 
highly  disapproved  that  attempt  of  Sphodrias, 
yet  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  brave  man,  and 
was  sensible  that  Sparta  had  occasion  for  such 
soldiers  as  he."  This  was  the  way,  indeed,  in 
which  Agesilaus  constantly  spoke  of  the  cause, 
in  order  to  oblige  his  son.  By  this  Cieonymus 
immediately  perceived  with  how  much  zeal 
Archidamus  had  served  him;  and  the  friends  of 
Sphodrias  ajipeared  with  more  courage  in  his 
behalf.  Agesilaus  was  certainly  a  most  affec- 
tionate father.  It  is  said,  when  his  children 
were  small,  he  would  join  in  their  sports;  and 
a  friend  happening  to  find  him  one  day  riding 
among  them  upon  a  stick,  he  desired  him  "  not 
to  mention  it  till  he  was  a  father  himself." 

Sphodrias  was  acquitted;  upon  which  the 
Athenians  prepared  for  war.  'I'his  drew  the 
censures  of  the  world  upon  Agesilaus,  who,  to 
gratify  an  absurd  and  childish  Hiclination  of  his 
son,  obstructed  the  course  of  justice,  and 
brought  his  country  under  the  reproach  of  such 
flagrant  offences  against  the  Greeks.  As  he 
found  his  colleague  Cleombrotus*  disinclined 
to  continue  the  war  with  the  Thebans,  he 
dropped  the  excuse  the  law  furnished  him 
with,  though  he  had  made  use  of  it  before,  and 
marched  himself  into  Bceotia.  The  Thebans 
■ufiered  much  from  his  operations,  and  he  felt 
the  same  from  theirs  in  his  turn.  So  that  An- 
talcidas  one  day  seeing  him  come  off  wounded, 
thus  addressed  him:  "  The  Thebans  pay  you 

*  XfDoplion  says,  the  Ephori  thought  Agesilaus,  as 
a  more  experienced  general,  would  conduct  the  war 
fceHer  than  Cleombrotus.  Tov  u  cv  has  nothing  to  do 
IB  the  Uxt. 


well  for  teaching  them  to  fight,  when  they  had 
neither  inclination  nor  suliicient  skill  for  it." 
It  is  certain  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time 
much  more  formidable  in  the  field  than  they 
had  ever  been;  at'ier  having  been  trained  and 
exercised  in  so  many  wars  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians. For  the  same  reason  their  ancient 
sage,  Lycurgus,  in  one  of  his  three  ordinances 
called  RJiatrse,  forbad  them  to  go  to  war  with 
the  same  enemy  often;  namely,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  learning  their  art. 

The  allies  of  Sparta  likewise  complained  of 
Agesilaus,  "  That  it  was  not  in  any  public 
quarrel,  but  from  an  obstinate  spirit  of  private 
resentment,*  that  he  sought  to  destroy  the 
Thebans.  P"or  their  part,  they  said,  they  were 
wearing  themselves  out,  without  any  occasion, 
by  going  in  such  numbers  upon  this  or  that  ex- 
pedition every  year,  at  the  will  of  a  handful  of 
Lacedcemonians."  Hereupon,  Agesilaus,  de- 
sirous to  shew  them  that  the  number  of  their 
warriors  was  not  so  great,  ordered  all  the 
allies  to  sit  down  promiscuously  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  other.  This 
dflne,  the  crier  summoned  the  trades  to  stand 
up  one  after  another;  the  potters  first,  and  then 
the  braziers,  the  carpenters,  the  masons,  in 
short  all  the  mechanics.  Almost  all  the  allies 
rose  up  to  answer  in  one  branch  of  business  or 
other,  but  not  one  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  for 
they  were  forbidden  to  learn  or  exercise  any 
manual  art.  Then  Agesilaus  smiled  and  said, 
"  You  see,  my  friends,  we  send  more  warriors 
into  the  field  than  you." 

Whert  he  was  come  as  far  as  Megara,  upon 
his  return  from  Thebes,  as  he  was  going  up  to 
the  senate-house  in  the  ciladel,t  he  was  seized 
with  spasms  and  an  acute  pain  in  his  right  leg. 
It  swelled  immediately,  the  vessels  were  dis- 
tended with  blood,  and  there  appeared  all  the 
signs  of  a  violent  inflammation.  A  Syracusan 
physician  opened  a  vein  below  the  ancle;  upon 
which  the  pain  abated,  but  the  blood  came  so 
fast,  that  it  was  not  stopped  without  great  dif- 
ficulty, nor  till  he  fainted  away,  and  his  life 
was  in  danger.  He  was  carried  to  Laceda;mon 
in  a  weak  condition,  and  continued  a  long  time 
incapable  of  service. 

In  the  meantime  the  Spartans  met  with  sev- 
eral checks  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  most 
considerable  loss  was  at  Leuctra,J  which 
was  the  first  pitched  battle  the  Thebans  gain- 
ed against  them.  Before  the  last  mentioned 
action,  all  parties  were  disposed  to  peace,  and 
the  states  of  Greece  sent  their  deputies  to 
LacedEmon  to  treat  of  it.  Among  these  was 
Epaminoudas,  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
erudition  and  philosophy,  but  had  as  yet  given 

*  This  private  resentment  and  enmity,  which  Age- 
silaus entertained  against  (he  Thebans,  went  near  to 
bring  ruin  both  upon  himself  and  his  country. 

t  Xenophon  (Hellan.  337, 12  Ed.  St.)  says,  it  was  M 
he  was  going  from  the  temple  of  Venus  to  the  senate- 
house. 

I  Some  jnanuscripts  have  it  Tegyra;  but  here  is  no 
necessity  to  alter  the  received  reading  ;  though  Falmer 
insists  so  much  upon  it.  For  that  of  Leuclra  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  pitched  battle  in  which  the  Thebani 
dcfraleri  the  Alhenians ;  and  they  effected  it  at  the  first 
career  Besides,  it  appears  from  Xenophon,  (I^ellao. 
349,  25.)  that  Agesilaus  was  not  then  recovered  of  tha 
sickness  mentioned  iu  the  text. 
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no  proofs  of  his  capacity  for  commanding  ar- 
mies. He  saw  the  oilier  depulirs  were  awed 
by  the  presence  of  Agesiiaus,  and  he  was  tlie 
only  one  who  preserved  a  proper  dijiiiily  and 
freedom,  both  in  his  manner  and  his  proposi- 
tions, lie  made  a  speech  in  favour,  not  only 
of  the  Thebans,  but  of  Greece  in  general ;  in 
which  he  shelved  that  war  tended  loapgrandizc 
Sparta,  a'  the  expense  of  the  other  states;  and 
insisted  that  the  peace  should  be  founded  upon 
justice  and  equality;  because  then  only  it  would 
be  lasting,  when  ail  were  pat  upon  au  equal 
footing. 

Agesilaus  perceiving  that  the  Greeks  listened 
to  him  with  wonder  and  great  attention,  asked 
him,  "Whether  he  thought  it  just  and  equita- 
ble that  the  cities  of  Breoiia  should  be  declar- 
ed free  and  independent?"  Epaminondas,  with 
great  readiness  and  spirit,  answered  him  with 
another  question,  "Do  you  think  it  reasonable 
that  all  the  cities  of  Laconia  should  be  declar- 
ed independent.'"'  Agesilaus.  incensed  at  this 
answer,  started  up,  and  insisted  upon  his  de- 
claring peremptorily,  "Whether  he  agreed  to 
a  perfect  independence  for  Bocotia?'  and 
Epaminondas  replied  as  before,  "On  condition 
you  put  Laconia  in  the  same  state."  Ages- 
ilaus, now  exasperated  to  the  last  degree,  and 
glad  qf  a  pretence  against  the  Thebans,  struck 
their  name  out  of  the  treaty,  and  declared  war 
against  ihem  upon  the  spot.  After  the  rest  of 
the  deputies  had  signed  such  points  as  they 
could  settle  amicably,  he  dismissed  them; 
leaving  others  of  more  difficult  nature  to  be 
decided  by  the  sword 

As  Cleombrotus  had  then  an  army  in  Pho- 
cis,  the  Epiujri  sent  him  orders  to  niarcli 
against  the  Thebans.  At  the  same  time  thoy 
sent  their  commissaries  to  assemble  the  allies, 
who  were  ill  inclined  to  the  war,  and  consid- 
ered it  as  a  great  burden  upon  them,  though  they 
durst  not  contradict  or  oppose  the  Laceda;- 
monians.  iVIany  inauspicious  signs  and  prodi- 
gies ap[)eared,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  life 
of  Epaminondas;  and  Prolheus*  the  Spartan 
opposed  the  war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
But  Agesilaus  could  not  be  driven  from  his 
purpose.  He  prevailed  to  have  hostilities  com- 
menced; in  hopes,  that  while  the  rest  of  Greece 
was  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  in  alliance  with 
Sparta,  and  the  Thebans  only  excepted,  he 
should  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  chas- 
tise them.  That  the  war  was  undertaken  to 
gratify  his  resentment,  rather  than  upon  ration- 
al motives,  appears  from  hence:  the  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Lacedamon  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated 
at  l<euctra  on  the  fifth  of  July:  which  was 
only  twenty  days  after.  A  thousand  citizens  of 
I^accda-mon  were  killed  there,  among  whom 
were  their  king  Cleombrotus  and  the  flower  of 
their  army,  who  fell  by  his  side.    The  beauti- 

•  Prothens  ]>roposed  that  Ihe  Spartans  should  disbuid 
their  army,  according  to  iheir  engagement;  that  all 
the  states  should  carry  their  contritiutions  to  Ihe  tem- 
ple o(  Apollo,  to  be  employed  only  in  making  war  up- 
on such  as  should  oppose  the  liberty  of  the  cities.  This, 
he  said,  would  give  the  cause  the  sanctiou  of  Heaven, 
aud  t!ie  states  of  Greece  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
er.ibark  in  it.  But  the  Spartans  only  laughed  at  this 
advice;  ijr,  as  Xenophon  adds,  "  It  luoked  as  if  the 

Sods  were  already  urging  gn  the  L&cedxmoaiaiu  to 
aeir  ruia." 


ful  Cleonymiis,  the  son  of  Sphodrias,  wn  of 
the  number:  he  was  struck  down  three  several 
times,  as  he  was  fighting  in  defence  of  hia 
prince,  and  rose  up  as  oflen;  and  at  last  was 
killed  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.* 

After  the  Laceda;iiionians  had  received  this 
unexpected  blow,  and  the  Thebans  were 
crowned  with  more  glorious  success  than 
Greeks  had  ever  boasted,  in  a  battle  with 
Greeks,  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  the  vanquish- 
ed was,  notwithstanding,  more  to  be  admired 
and  applauded  than  that  of  the  conquerors. 
And,  indeed,  if,  as  Xenophon  says,  "I\Ien  of 
merit,  in  their  convivial  conversations,  let  fall 
some  expressions  that  deserve  to  be  remarked 
and  preserved,  certainly  the  noble  behaviour 
and  the  expressions  of  such  persons,  when 
struggling  with  adversity,  claim  our  notice 
nmch  more."  When  the  S[)artans  received 
the  news  of  the  overthrow  at  I..euctra,  it  hap- 
pened that  they  were  celebrating  a  festival, 
and  the  city  was  full  of  strangers;  for  the 
troops  of  young  men  and  maidens  were  at  their 
exercises  in  the  theatre.  The  Ephori,  though 
they  immediately  perceived  that  their  affairs 
were  ruined,  and  that  they  had  lost  llie  empire 
of  Greece,  would  not  suffer  the  sports  to  break 
off,  nor  any  of  the  ceremonies  or  decorations 
of  the  festival  to  be  omitted;  but  having  sent 
the  names  of  the  killed  to  their  respective 
families,  they  slaved  to  see  the  exercises,  the 
dances,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  exhibition 
concluded-t 

Next  morning,  the  names  of  the  killed,  and 
of  those  who  survived  the  battle,  being  perfect- 
ly ascertained,  the  fathers  and  other  relations 
of  the  dead,  appeared  in  public,  and  embraced 
each  other  with  a  cheerful  air  and  a  gcneroua 
pride;  while  the  relations  of  the  survivors  shut 
themselves  up,  as  in  time  of  mourning.  And 
if  any  one  was  forced  to  go  out  upon  business, 
he  shewed  all  the  tokens  of  sorrow  and  hu- 
miliation, both  in  his  speech  and  countenance 
The  difference  was  still  more  remarkable 
among  the  matrons.  They  who  expected  to 
see  their  sons  alive  from  the  battle,  wei* 
melancholy  and  silent,  whereas  those  who  had 

*  Epaminondas  placed  his  best  troops  in  one  winf, 
and  those  he  least  depended  on  in  the  other.  The  for- 
mer he  commanded  in  person  ;  to  the  latter  he  gave 
directions,  that  when  they  found  the  enemy's  charg« 
too  heavy,  they  should  retire  leisurely,  ?o  as  to  expose 
to  them  a  sloping  front.  Cleombrotus  and  Archidamui 
advanced  to  the  charge  w\xh  great  vigour  ;  but, as  thi;y 
presssed  on  the  Theban  wing  which  retired,  they  gave 
Ejiaminoudas  an  opportunity  of  charging  thrm  both  in 
flank  and  front;  which  he  did  with  so  much  bravery, 
that  the  Spartans  began  to  give  way,  especially  after 
Cleombrotus  was  slain,  whose  dead  body,  however, 
they  recovered.  At  length,  they  were  totally  defeated, 
chiefly  by  the  skill  and  conduct  of  the  Theban  general. 
Four  thousand  Spartans  were  killed  on  the  field  ot 
battle ;  whereas  the  Thebans  did  not  lose  above  three 
hundred.  Such  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  where- 
in the  Sijartans  lost  their  superiority  in  Greece,  which 
they  had  held  near  five  hundred  jears. 

f  fill',  where  was  the  merit  of  all  this.'  What  could 
such  a  conduct  have  for  its  support  but  either  insensi- 
bility or  affectation.'  If  they  found  any  reason  to  re- 
joice in  the  glorious  deaths  of  their  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  certainly  the  ruin  of  the  stale  was  an  object 
sufficiently  serious  to  call  them  from  me  pursuits  ot 
festivity  !  But,  Quos  Jupiter  vuU  jierdere  prius  de 
mcntttnt :  The  infatuation  of  ambition  and  jealouij 
drew  upon  them  the  Theban  war,  and  it  seemed  lo 
last  upon  ihem,  even  when  they  had  felt  iU  fatal  coo. 
Ktjueuccf. 
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an  account  that  their  sons  were  slain,  repaired 
immediately  to  the  temples  to  return  thanks, 
and  visited  each  other  with  all  the  marks  of 
joy  and  elevation. 

The  people,  who  were  now  deserted  by 
their  allies,  and  expected  that  Epaminondas, 
In  the  pride  of  victory,  would  enter  Pelopon- 
nesus, called  to  mind  the  oracle,  which  they  ap- 
plied again  to  the  lameness  of  Agesilaus.  The 
■cruplesthey  had  on  this  occasion,  discouraged 
them  extremely,  and  they  were  afraid  the  di- 
vine displeasure  had  brought  upon  them  the 
late  calamity  for  expelling  a  sound  man  from 
the  throne,  and  preferring  a  lame  one,  in  spite 
of  the  extraordinary  warnings  Heaven  had 
given  them  against  it.  Nevertheless,  in  regard 
of  his  virtue,  his  authority,  and  renown,  they 
looked  upon  him  as  the  only  man  who  could 
retrieve  their  affairs;  for,  besides  marching 
them  under  his  banners  as  their  prince  and 
general,  they  applied  to  him  in  every  internal 
disorder  of  the  commonwealth.  At  present 
they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  those  who 
had  fled  from  the  battle.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians call  such  persons  tresantas*  In  this 
case  they  did  not  cnoose  to  set  such  marks  of 
disgrace  upon  them  as  the  laws  directed,  be- 
cause they  were  so  numerous  and  powerful, 
that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  it  might 
occasion  an  insurrection:  for  such  persons  are 
not  only  excluded  all  offices,  but  it  is  infamous 
to  intermarry  with  them.  Any  man  who 
meets  them  is  at  liberty  to  strike  them.  They 
are  obliged  to  appear  in  a  forlorn  manner,  and 
in  a  vile  habit,  with  patches  of  divers  colours; 
and  to  wear  their  beards  half  shaved  and  half 
unshaved.  To  put  so  rigid  a  law  as  this  in  exe- 
cution, at  a  lime  when  the  offenders  were  so 
numerous,  and  when  the  commonwealth  had 
60  much  occasion  for  soldiers,  was  both  im- 
politic and  dangerous. 

In  this  perplexity  they  had  recourse  to 
Ages"aus,  and  invested  him  with  new  powers 
of  legislation.  But  he,  without  making  any 
addition,  retrenchment,  or  change,  went  into 
the  assembly  and  told  the  Lacedaemonians, 
"The  laws  should  sleep  that  day,  and  resume 
their  authority  the  day  following,  and  retain 
it  forever."  By  this  means  he  preserved  to 
the  state  its  laws  entire,  as  well  as  the  obnox- 
ious persons  from  infamy.  Then,  in  order  to 
raise  the  youth  out  of  the  depression  and  mel- 
ancholy under  which  they  laboured,  he  enter- 
ed Arcadia  at  the  head  of  them.  He  avoided 
a  battle,  indeed,  with  great  care,  but  he  took 
a  little  town  of  the  Mantineans,  and  ravaged 
the  flat  country.  This  restored  Sparta  to  her 
spirits  in  some  degree,  and  gave  her  reason  to 
hope  that  she  was  not  absolutely  lost. 

Soon  after  this,  Epaminondas  and  his  allies 
entered  Laconia.  His  infantry  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  light- 
armed,  and  those  who,  without  arms,  followed 
only  for  plunder.  For,  if  the  whole  were 
reckoned,  there  were  not  fewer  than  seventy 
thousand  that  poured  into  that  country.  Full 
six  hundred  years  were  elapsed  since  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  Lacedaemon, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  in  all  that  long  pe- 
riod, they  had  seen  an  enemy  in  their  territo- 
tics;  none  ever  dared  to  set  foot  in  them  be- 
•  Ttat  it,  verions  governed  by  tkeir  fears. 


fore.  But  now  a  new  scene  of  hostilities  a^ 
peared;  the  confederates  advanced  without  re. 
sistance,  laying  all  waste  with  tire  and  sworG_ 
as  far  as  the  Eurotas,  and  the  very  suburbs  of 
Sparta.  For,  as  Theopompus  informs  us. 
Agesilaus  would  not  suffer  the  Lacedsemonians 
to  engage  with  such  an  impetuous  torrent  of 
war.  He  contented  himself  with  placing  hi« 
best  infantry  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and 
other  important  posts;  and  bore  the  menace* 
and  insults  of  the  Thebans,  who  called  him  out 
by  name,  as  the  firebrand  which  had  lighted  up 
the  war,  and  bade  him  fight  for  his  country,  up- 
on which  he  had  brought  so  many  misfortunes 

Agesilaus  was  equally  disturbed  at  the  tumult 
and  disorder  within  the  city,  the  outcries  of  the 
old  men,  who  moved  backwards  and  forwards, 
expressing  their  grief  and  indignation,  and  the 
wild  behaviour  of  the  women,  who  were  ter- 
rified, even  to  madness,  at  the  shouts  of  th« 
enemy,  and  the  flames  which  ascended  around 
them.  He  was  in  pain,  too,  for  his  reputation. 
Sparta  was  a  great  and  powerful  slate  at  his  ac- 
cession, and  he  now  saw  her  glory  wither,  and 
his  own  boasts  come  to  nothinp.  It  seems,  he 
had  often  said,  "No  Spartan  woman  ever  saw 
the  enemy's  camp."  In  like  manner,  when 
an  Athenian  disputed  with  Antalcidas,  on  the 
subject  of  valour,  and  said,  "We  have  often 
driven  you  from  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus," 
Antalcidas  answered,  "But  we  never  drove 
you  from  the  banks  of  the  Eurolas."  Near 
akin  to  this,  was  the  repartee  of  a  Spartan  of 
less  note,  to  a  man  of  Argos,  who  said,  "Many 
of  you  sleep  on  the  plains  of  Argos."  Th« 
Spartan  answered,  "But  not  one  of  you  sleeps 
on  the  plains  of  Lacedaemon." 

Some  say,  Antalcidas  was  then  one  of  the 
Ephori,  and  that  he  conveyed  his  children  to 
Cylhera,  in  fear  that  Sparta  would  be  taken- 
As  the  enemy  prepared  to  pass  the  Eurolas,  in 
order  to  attack  the  town  itself,  Agesilaus  re- 
linquished the  other  posts,  and  drew  up  all  his 
forces  on  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the 
city.  It  happened  that  the  river  was  much 
swoln  with  the  snow  which  had  fallen  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  cold  was  more  troublesome 
to  the  Thebans  than  the  rapidity  of  the  current; 
yet  Epaminondas  forded  it  at  the  head  of  his 
infantry.  As  he  was  passing  it,  somebodj 
pointed  him  out  to  Agesilaus;  who,  after  hav- 
ing viewed  him  for  sometime,  only  let  fall  this 
expression,  "O  adventurous  man!"  All  the 
ambition  of  Epaminondas  was  to  come  to  an 
engagement  in  the  city,  and  to  erect  a  trophy 
there;  but  finding  he  could  not  draw  down 
Agesilaus  from  the  heights,  he  decamped,  an<J 
laid  waste  the  country. 

There  had  long  been  a  disaffected  party  in 
Lacedaemon,  and  now  about  two  hundred  of 
that  party  leagued  together,  and  seized  upon  a 
strong  post,  called  the  Jssorium,  in  which 
stood  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  Lacedaemo 
nians  wanted  to  have  the  place  stormed  imme- 
diately: but  Agesilaus,  apprehensive  of  an  in- 
surrection in  their  favour,  took  his  cloak  and 
one  servant  with  him,  and  told  them  aloud, 
"That  they  had  mistaken  their  orders."  "I  did 
not  order  you,"  said  he,  "to  take  post  here,  nor 
all  in  any  one  place,  but  some  there,  (pointing 
to  another  place,)  and  some  in  other  quarters." 
When  thej  heard  tliis  they  were  happy  in  think- 
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tag  their  design  was  not  discovered ;  and  they 
•ame  out  and  went  to  several  posts  as  he  direct- 
ed them.  At  the  same  time  he  lodged  another 
corps  in  the  Issorium,  and  took  about  fifteen 
of  the  mutineers,  and  put  them  to  death  in  the 
night. 

Soon  afler  this  he  discovered  another,  and 
much  greater  conspiracy  of  Spartans,  who  met 
Drivately  in  a  house  belonging  to  one  of  them, 
to  consider  of  means  to  change  the  form  of 
government.  It  was  dangerous  either  to  bring 
them  to  a  trial  in  a  time  of  so  much  trouble,  or 
to  let  their  cabals  pass  without  notice.  Age- 
silaus,  therefore,  having  consulted  with  the 
Ephori,  put  them  to  death  without  the  formal- 
ity of  a  trial,  though  no  Spartan  had  ever  suf- 
fered in  that  manner  before. 

A»  many  of  the  neighbouring  burghers,  and 
of  the  Helots  who  were  enlisted,  slunk  away 
from  the  town,  and  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and 
this  greatly  discouraged  his  forces,  he  ordered 
his  servants  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  their 
quarters,  and  where  they  found  any  had  de- 
serted, to  hide  their  arms,  that  their  numbers 
might  not  be  known. 

Historians  do  not  agree  as  to  the  time  when 
the  Thebans  quitted  Laconia.  Some  say  the 
winter  soon  forced  them  to  retire;  the  Arcadians 
being  impatient  of  a  campaign  at  that  season, 
and  falling  off  in  a  very  disorderly  manner:  oth- 
ers affirm,  that  the  Thebans  staid  full  three 
months:  in  which  time  they  laid  waste  almost 
all  the  country.  Theopompus  writes,  that  at 
the  very  juncture  the  governors  of  Boeotia  had 
Bent  them  orders  to  return,  there  came  a  Spar- 
tan, named  Phrixus,  on  the  part  of  Ageeilaus, 
and  gave  them  ten  talents  to  leave  Laconia. 
So  that,according  tohira,  they  not  only  execut- 
ed all  that  they  intended,  but  had  money  from 
the  enemy  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  return. 
For  my  part  I  cannot  conceive  how  Theopom- 
pus came  to  be  acquainted  with  this  particular, 
which  other  historians  knew  nothing  of. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  however,  that  Ages- 
tlaus  saved  Sparta  by  controlling  his  native  pas- 
sions of  obstinacy  and  ambition,  and  pursuing 
no  measures  but  what  were  safe.  He  could  not, 
indeed,  after  the  late  blow,  restore  her  to  her 
former  glory  and  power.  As  healthy  bodies,  long 
accustomed  to  a  strict  and  regular  diet,  often 
find  one  deviation  from  that  regimen  fatal,  so 
one  miscarriage  brought  that  flourishing  state 
to  decay.  Nor  is  to  be  wondered  at.  Their  con- 
stitution was  admirably  formed  for  peace,  for 
Tirtue,  and  harmony;  but  when  they  wanted  to 
add  to  their  dominions,  by  force  of  arms,  and 
to  make  acquisitions  which  Lycurgus  thought 
unnecessary  to  their  happiness,  they  split  upon 
that  rock  he  had  warned  them  to  avoid. 

Agesilaus  now  declined  the  service,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  age.  But  his  son,  Archida- 
mus,  having  received  some  succours  from  Di- 
onvsius,  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  fought  the  Arca- 
dians, and  gained  that  which  is  called  the  tear- 
less battle  j  for  he  killed  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  without  losing  a  man  himself. 

Nothing  could  afford  a  greater  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  Sparta  than  this  victory.  Before 
It  had  been  so  common  and  so  natural  a  thing 
for  Spartans  to  conquer,  that  on  such  occasions 
they  offered  no  greater  sacrifice  than  a  cock: 
the  combatants  were  not  elated,  nor  those  who 
Ee 


received  the  tidings  of  victory  overjoyed.  Even 
when  that  great  battle  was  fought  at  Manti 
nea,  which  Thucydides  has  so  well  described, 
the  Ephori  presented  the  person  who  brought 
him  the  first  news  of  their  success  with  noth- 
ing but  a  mess  of  meat  from  the  public  table 
But  now,  when  an  account  of  this  battle  was 
brought,  and  .\rchidamus  approached  the  town, 
they  were  not  able  to  contain  themselves. 
First,  his  father  advanced  to  meet  him  with 
tears  of  joy,  and  after  him  the  magistrates. 
Multitudes  of  old  men  and  of  women  (lock 
ed  to  the  river,  stretching  out  their  hands,  and 
blessing  the  gods,  as  if  Sparta  had  washed  off 
her  late  unworthy  stains,  and  seen  her  glory 
stream  out  afresh.  Till  that  hour  the  men 
were  so  much  ashamed  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained,  that,  it  is  said,  they  could  not  even 
carry  it  with  an  unembarrassed  countenance 
to  the  women. 

When  Epaminondas  re-established  Messene, 
and  the  ancient  inhabitants  returned  to  it  from 
all  quarters,  the  Spartans  had  not  courage  to 
oppose  him  in  the  field.  But  it  gave  them 
great  concern,  and  they  could  not  look  upon 
Agesilaus  without  anger  when  they  considered 
that  in  his  reign  they  had  lost  a  country  full  as 
extensive  as  Laconia,  and  superior  in  fertility 
to  all  the  provinces  of  Greece;  a  country  whose 
revenues  they  had  long  called  their  own.  For 
this  reason,  Agesilaus  rejected  the  peace  which 
the  Thebans  offered  him;  not  choosing  formal- 
ly to  give  up  to  them  what  they  were  in  fact 
possessed  of.  But  while  he  was  contending 
for  what  he  could  not  recover,  he  was  near 
losing  Sparta  itself,  through  the  superior  gen- 
eralship of  his  adversary.  The  Mantineans 
had  separated  again  from  their  alliance  with 
Thebes,  and  called  in  the  Laced  a;inonians  to 
their  assistance.  Epaminondas  being  appriz- 
ed that  Agesilaus  was  upon  his  march  to  Man- 
tinea,  decamped  from  Tegea  in  the  night,  un- 
known to  the  Mantineans,  and  took  a  differ- 
ent road  to  Lacedsmon  from  that  Agesilaus 
was  upon;  so  that  nothing  was  more  likely 
than  that  he  would  have  come  upon  the  city 
in  this  defenceless  state,  and  have  taken  it 
with  ease.  But  Euthynus,  of  Thespine,  ai 
Callisthenes  relates  it,  or  some  Cretan,  ac 
cording  to  Xenophon,  informed  Agesilaus  of 
the  design,  who  sent  a  horseman  to  alarm  the 
city,  and  not  long  after  entered  it  himself. 

in  a  little  time  the  Thebans  passed  the  E»h. 
rotas,  and  attacked  the  town,  Agesilaus  de« 
fended  it  with  a  vigour  above  his  years.  He 
saw  that  this  was  not  the  time  (as  it  had  been) 
for  safe  and  cautious  measures,  but  rather  for 
the  boldest  and  most  desperate  efforts ;  inso- 
much that  the  means  in  which  he  had  never 
before  placed  any  confidence,  or  made  the 
least  use  of,  staved  off  the  present  danger  and 
snatched  the  town  out  of  the  hands  of  Epami- 
nondas. He  erected  a  trophy  upon  the  occa- 
sion, and  shewed  the  children  and  the  women 
how  gloriously  the  Spartans  rewarded  their 
country  for  their  education.  Archidr  mus  great- 
ly distinguished  himself  that  day,  both  by  his 
courage  and  agility,  flying  through  the  bye- 
lanes,  to  meet  the  enemy  where  they  pressed 
the  hardest,  and  every  where  repulsing  them 
with  his  little  band. 

But  Isadua    the  son  of  Fhcebidas,  was  tUfi 
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most  extraordinary  and  striking  spectacle,  not 
only  to  his  countrymen,  but  to  the  enemy.  He 
was  tall  and  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  just 
growing  from  a  boy  into  a  man,  which  is  the 
time  the  human  flower  has  the  greatest  charm. 
He  was  w  Uhout  either  arms  or  clothes,  naked 
and  newly  anointed  with  oil,  only  he  had  a  spear 
in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  In  this 
condition  he  rushed  out  of  liis  house,  and  hav- 
ing made  liis  way  through  the  combatants,  he 
dealt  his  deadly  blows  among  the  enemy's  ranks, 
striking  down  every  man  he  engaged  with.  Yet 
he  received  not  one  wound  himself;  whether 
it  was  that  Heaven  preserved  him  in  regard  to 
his  valour,  or  whether  he  appeared  to  his  ad- 
versaries as  something  more  than  human.  It  is 
said,  the  Ephori  honoured  him  with  a  chaplet 
for  the  great  things  he  had  performed,  but  at 
the  same  time,  fined  him  a  thousand  drachmas 
for  daring  to  appear  without  his  armour. 

Some  days  after  tliis,  there  was  another  bat- 
tle before  Mantinea.  Epaininondas,  after  having 
routed  the  first  battalions,  was  very  eager  in  the 
pursuit;  when  a  Spartan,  named  Anticrates, 
turned  short,  and  gave  him  a  wound  with  a 
spear,  according  to  Dioscorides,  or,  as  others 
say,  with  a  sword.*  And,  indeed,  the  descend- 
ants of  Anticrates  are  to  this  day  called  ma- 
chxrioncs,  swordsmen,  in  Lacedaemon.  This 
action  appeared  so  great,  and  was  so  accepta- 
ble to  the  Spartans,  on  account  of  their  fear  of 
Epaminondas,  that  they  decreed  great  honours 
and  rewards  to  Anticrates,  and  an  exemption 
from  taxes  to  his  posterity;  one  of  wliich,  nam- 
ed Callicrates,!  now  enjoys  that  privilege. 

After  tiiis  battle,  and  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas, the  Greeks  concluded  a  peace.  But 
Agesilaus,  under  pretence  that  the  Messenians 
were  not  a  state,  insisted  that  they  should  not 
be  comprehended  in  the  treaty.  All  the  rest, 
however,  admitted  them  to  take  the  oath,  as 
oneof  the  states;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  with- 
drew, intending  to  continue  the  war,  in  hopes 
of  recovering  Messenia.  Agesilaus  could  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  but  as  violent  and  ob- 
stinate in  his  temper,  and  insatiably  fond  of 
hostilities,  since  he  took  every  method  to  ob- 
struct the  general  peace,  and  to  protract  the 
war;  though  at  the  same  time,  through  want  of 
money,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  of  his  friends, 
and  to  demand  unreasonable  subsidies  of  the 
people.  This  was  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  had 
the  fairest  opportunity  to  extricate  himself  from 
all  his  distresses.  Besides,  after  he  had  let 
slip  the  power,  which  never  before  was  at  such 
a  height,  lost  so  many  cities,  and  seen  his 
country  deprived  of  the  superiority  both  at  sea 
and  land,  should  he  have  wrangled  about  the 
property  and  the  revenues  of  Messene.' 

He  still  lost  more  reputation  by  taking  a 
command  under  Tachos,  the  jT2gyptian  chief. 
It  was  not  thought  suitable  to  one  of  the  great- 
est characters  in  Greece,  a  man  who  had  filled 
the  whole  world  with  his  renown,  to  hire  out 
his  person,  to  give  his  name  and  his  interest 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and  to  act  as  cap- 
tain of  a  bund  of  mercenaries,  for  a  barbarian, 

"  Ciodorus  Siculus  attributes  this  action  to  Grillus- 
ihe  son  of  Xenophoii,  who,  he  says,  was  killed  imme- 
diately after.  But  Plutarch's  account,  it  seems^  was 
better  grounded. 

f  ^ear  five  hundred  years  after. 


a  rebel  against  the  king  his  master.  Had  he, 
now  he  was  upwards  of  eighty,  and  his  body 
full  of  wounds  and  scars,  accepted  again  of  the 
appointment  of  captain-general,  to  fight  for  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  his  ambition,  at  that  time 
of  day,  would  not  have  been  entirely  unexcef)- 
tionable.  For  even  honourable  pursuits  must 
have  their  times  and  seasons  to  give  them  a 
propriety;  and  the  avoiding  of  all  extremes  if 
the  characteristic  which  distinguishes  honoura- 
ble pursuits  from  dishonourable.  But  Agesilaus 
was  not  moved  by  this  consideration,  nor  did  he 
think  any  public  service  unworthy  of  him;  he 
thought  it  much  more  unbecoming  to  lead  an 
inactive  life  at  home,  and  to  sit  down  and  wait 
till  death  should  strike  his  blow.  He  therefore 
raised  a  body  of  mercenaries,  and  fitted  out  a 
fleet,  with  the  money  which  Tachos  had  sent 
him,  and  then  set  sail;  taking  with  him  thirty 
Spartans  for  his  counsellors,  as  formerly. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  all  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  kmgdom  came  immediately  to  pay 
their  court  to  him.  Indeed,  the  name  and 
character  of  Agesilaus  had  raised  great  expec- 
tations in  the  Egyptians  in  general,  and  they 
crowded  to  the  shore  to  get  a  sight  of  him. 
But  when  they  beheld  no  pomp  or  grandeur  of 
appearance,  and  saw  only  a  little  old  man,  and 
in  as  mean  attire,  seated  on  the  grass  by  the 
sea-side,  they  could  not  help  regarding  the 
thing  in  a  ridiculous  light,  and  observing,  that 
this  was  the  very  thing  represented  in  the 
fable,*  "The  mountain  had  brought  forth  a 
mouse."  They  were  still  more  surprised  at 
his  want  of  politeness,  when  they  brought  hira 
such  presents  as  were  commonly  made  to  stran- 
gers of  distinction,  and  he  took  only  the  flour, 
the  veal,  and  the  geese,  and  refused  the  pas- 
ties, the  sweatmeats,  and  perfumes;  and  when 
they  pressed  him  to  accept  them,  he  said, 
"  They  might  carry  them  to  the  Helots.^'  The- 
ophrastus  tells  us,  he  was  pleased  with  the 
papyrus,  on  account  of  its  thin  and  pliant  tex- 
ture, which  made  it  very  proper  for  chaplets; 
and,  when  he  left  Egypt,  he  asked  the  king  for 
some  of  it. 

Tachos  was  preparing  for  the  war;  and  Ages- 
ilaus upon  joining  him,  was  greatly  disappoint- 
ed to  find  he  had  not  the  command  of  all  the 
forces  given  him,  but  only  that  of  the  merce- 
naries. Chabrias,  the  Athenian,  was  admiral: 
Tachos,  however,  reserved  to  himself  the  chief 
direction,  both  at  sea  and  land.  This  was  the 
first  disagreeable  circumstance  that  occurred 
to  Agesilaus;  and  others  soon  followed.  The 
vanity  and  insolence  of  the  Egyptian  gave  him 
great  pain,  but  he  was  forced  to  bear  them. 
He  consented  to  sail  with  him  against  the 
Phoenicians;  and,  contrary  to  his  dignity  and 
nature,  submitted  to  the  barbarian,  till  he  could 
find  an  opportunity  to  shake  off  his  yoke.  That 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Nectanabis, 
cousin  to  'Fachos,  who  commanded  part  of  the 
forces,  revolted,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by 
the  Egyptians. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Nectanabis  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Agesilaus,  to  entreat  his  assist 
ance.  He  made  the  same  application  to  Cha 
brias,  and  promised  them  both  great  rewards 

*  Athenaeus  makes  Tachos  say  this,  and  AgesilaiU 
answer,  "  You  will  find  me  a  lion  by  and  by !" 
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Tachos  was  apprised  of  these  proceedings,  and 
bcggeil  of  them  not  to  abandon  him.  Chabrias 
listened  to  liis  request,  and  endeavoured  also 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  .^gesilaus,  and 
keep  him  to  the  cause  he  had  embarked  in. 
Agesii^ius  answered,  "  As  for  you,  Chabrias, 
you  came  hither  as  a  volunteer,  and,  therefore, 
may  act  as  you  think  proper;  but  I  was  sent  by 
my  country,  upon  the  application  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, for  a  general.  It  would  not  then  be  right 
to  commence  hostilities  against  the  people,  to 
whom  I  was  sent  as  an  assistant,  except  Sparta 
should  give  me  such  orders."  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  some  of  his  officers  home,  with 
instructions  to  accuse  Tachos,  and  to  defend 
the  cause  of  Nectanabis.  The  two  rival  kings 
also  applied  to  the  L.acedxmonian8;  the  one  as 
an  ancient  friend  and  ally,  and  the  other  as  one 
who  had  a  greater  regard  for  Sparta,  and 
would  give  her  more  valuable  proofs  of  his  at- 
tachment. 

The  Lacedaemonians  gave  the  Egyptian  de- 
puties the  hearing,  and  this  public  answer, 
"  That  they  should  leave  the  business  to  the 
care  of  Agesilaus.  But  their  private  instruc- 
tions to  him  were,  "  to  do  what  should  appear 
most  advantageous  to  Sparta."  Agesilaus  had 
no  sooner  received  this  order,  than  he  with- 
drew with  his  mercenaries,  and  went  over  to 
Nectanabis;  covering  this  strange  and  scandal- 
ous proceeding  with  the  pretence  of  acting  in 
the  best  manner  for  his  country:*  when  that 
slight  veil  is  taken  off,  its  right  name  is  treach- 
ery, and  base  desertion.  It  is  true,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, by  placing  a  regard  to  the  advan- 
tage of  their  country,  in  the  first  rank  of 
honour  and  virtue,  left  themselves  no  criterion 
of  justice,  but  the  aggrandizement  of  Sparta. 

Tachos,  thus  abandoned  by  the  mercenaries, 
took  to  flight.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there 
rose  up  in  Mendes  another  competitor,  to  dis- 
pute the  crown  with  Nectanabis ;  and  that 
competitor  advanced  with  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  whom  he  had  soon  assembled.  Necta- 
nabis, to  encourage  Agesilaus,  represented  to 
him,  that  though  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  great,  they  were  only  a  mixed  multitude, 
and  many  of  them  mechanics,  who  were  to  be 
despised  for  their  utter  ignorance  of  war.  "  It 
is  not  their  numbers,"  said  Agesilaus,  "  that  I 
fear,  but  that  ignorance  and  inexperience,  you 
mention,  which  render  them  incapable  of  being 
practised  upon  by  art  or  stratagem :  for  those 
can  only  be  exercised  with  success  upon  such 
as,  having  skill  enough  to  suspect  the  designs 
of  their  enemy,  form  schemes  to  countermine 
him,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  are  caught  by  new 
contrivances.  But  he  who  has  neither  expec- 
tation nor  suspicion  of  that  sort,  gives  his  ad- 
versary no  more  opportunity  than  he  who  stands 
•till  gives  to  a  wrestler." 

Soon  after  the  adventurer  of  Mendes  sent 

*  XeDophon  has  succeeded  well  enough  in  defending 
Aj^esilaus,  with  respect  to  his  undertaking  the  expe- 
ditions into  Elg^'pt.  He  represents  him  pleased  with 
the  hopes  of  making  Tachos  some  return  for  his  many 
cerrices  to  Uie  Lacedsmonians  ;  of  restoring,  through 
his  means,  the  Greek  ilies  in  Asia  to  their  libertj, 
and  of  revenging  the  ill  offices  done  the  Spartans  by 
the  king  of  Persia.  But  it  was  iu  rain  fur  that  histo- 
rian to  attempt  to  ciculuate  him,  with  respect  to  his 
deserting  Tachos  which  Plutarch  jiutly  treats  as  an 
Mt  of  treachery. 


persons  to  sound  Agesilaus.  This  alarmed 
Nectanabis:  and  when  Agesilaus  advised  liira 
to  give  battle  immediately,  and  not  to  protract 
the  war  with  men  who  had  seen  no  service,  but 
who,  by  the  advantage  of  numbers,  might  draw 
a  line  of  circumvallation  about  his  trenches, 
and  prevent  him  in  most  of  his  operations; 
then  his  fears  and  suspicions  increased,  and 
put  him  upon  the  expedient  of  retiring  into  a 
large  and  well  fortified  town.  Agesilaus  could 
not  well  digest  this  instance  of  distrust;  yet  he 
was  ashamed  to  change  sides  again,  and  at  last 
return  without  effecting  any  thing.  He  there- 
fore followed  his  standard,  and  entered  the 
town  with  him. 

However,  when  the  enemy  came  up,  and 
began  to  open  their  trenches,  in  order  to  en- 
close him,  the  Egyptian,  afraid  of  a  siege,  was 
inclined  to  come  immediately  to  an  engage- 
ment; and  the  Greeks  were  of  his  opinion, 
because  there  was  no  great  quantity  of  provi- 
sions in  the  place.  But  Agesilaus  opposed  it; 
and  the  Egyptians,  on  that  account,  looked 
upon  him  in  a  worse  light  than  before,  not 
scrupling  to  call  him  a  traitor  to  their  king. 
These  censures  he  now  bore  with  patience,  be- 
cause he  was  waiting  a  favourable  moment  for 
putting  in  execution  a  design  he  had  formed. 

The  design  was  this.  The  enemy,  as  we 
have  observed,  were  drawing  a  deep  trench 
round  the  walls,  with  an  intent  to  shut  up 
Nectanabis.  When  they  had  proceeded  so  far 
in  the  work  that  the  two  ends  were  almost 
ready  to  meet,  as  soon  as  night  came  on,  Age- 
silaus ordered  the  Greeks  to  arm,  and  then 
went  to  the  Egyptian,  and  said,  "  Now  is  the 
time,  young  man,  for  you  to  save  yourself, 
which  I  did  not  choose  to  speak  of  sooner, 
lest  it  should  be  divulged  and  lost.  The  enemy 
with  their  own  hands  have  worked  out  your 
security,  by  labouring  so  long  upon  the  trench, 
that  the  part  which  is  finished  will  prevent  our 
suffering  by  their  numbers,  and  the  space  which 
is  left  puts  it  in  our  power  to  fight  them  upon 
equal  terms.  Come  on  then;  now  shew  your 
courage;  sally  out  slong  with  us,  with  the  ut- 
most vigour,  and  save  both  yourself  and  your 
army.  The  enemy  will  not  dare  to  stand  us 
in  front,  and  our  flanks  are  secured  by  the 
trench."  Nectanabis  now,  admiring  his  capa- 
city, put  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  Greeks, 
and,  advancing  to  the  charge,  easily  routed  all 
that  opposed  him. 

Agesilaus  having  thus  gained  the  prince's 
confidence,  availed  himself  once  more  of  the 
same  stratagem,  as  a  wrestler  sometimes  usea 
the  same  sleight  twice  in  one  day.  By  some- 
times pretending  to  fly,  and  sometimes  facing 
aboi>t,  he  drew  the  enemy's  whole  army  into  a 
narrow  place,  enclosed  with  two  ditches  that 
were  very  deep,  and  full  of  water.  When  he 
saw  them  thus  entangled,  he  advanced  to  Ine 
charge,  with  a  front  equal  to  theirs,  and  se- 
cured by  the  nature  of  the  ground  against  being 
surrounded.  The  consequence  was,  that  thej 
made  but  little  resistance;  numbers  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  fled,  and  were  entirely  put  to  the 
rout. 

The  Egyptian,  thus  successful  in  his  affairs, 
and  firmly  established  in  his  kingdom,  had  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  services  of  Agesilaus,  and 
pressed  him  to  spend  the  winter  with  him 
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But  lie  hastened  his  return  to  Sparta,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  she  had  upon  her  hands  at 
home;  for  he  knew  that  her  finances  were  low, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  body  of  mercenaries.  Nec- 
tanabis  dismissed  him  with  great  marks  of  hon- 
our, and,  besides  other  presents,  furnished  him 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  talents  of  silver, 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Grecian  war.  But,  as 
it  was  winter,  he  met  with  a  storm  which  drove 
him  upon  a  desert  shore  in  Africa,  called  the 
Hnven  of  JSIenclaus ;  and  there  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years;  of  which  he  had  reign- 
ed forty-one  in  Lacedaemon.  Above  thirty 
years  of  that  time  he  made  the  greatest  figure, 
both  as  to  reputation  and  power,  being  looked 


upon  as  commander-in-chief,  and,  as  it  were 
king  of  Greece,  till  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Spartans  to  bury 
persons  of  ordinary  rank  in  the  place  where 
they  expired,  when  they  happened  to  die  in  a 
foreign  country,  but  to  carry  the  corpses  of  theii 
kings  home.  And  as  the  attendants  of  Agesi- 
laus  had  not  honey  to  preserve  the  body,  they 
embalmed  it  with  melted  wax,  and  so  convey 
ed  it  to  Lacedsmon.  His  son  Archidamua 
succeeded  to  the  crown,  which  descended  ia 
his  family  to  Agis,  the  fifth  from  Agesilaus. 
This  Agis,  the  third  of  that  name,  was  assas- 
sinated by  Leonidas,  for  attempting  to  restore 
the  ancient  discipline  of  Sparta. 


POMPEY. 


The  people  of  Rome  appear,  from  the  first,  to 
have  been  affected  towards  Pompey,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  Prometheus,  in  JEschylus, 
was  towards  Hercules,  when  after  that  hero 
had  delivered  him  from  his  chains,  he  says, 
The  sire  I  hated,  but  the  son  I  love.* 

For  never  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  stronger 
and  more  rancorous  hatred  for  any  general  than 
for  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey.  While  he 
lived,  indeed,  they  were  afraid  of  his  abilities 
as  a  soldier,  for  he  had  great  talents  for  war; 
but  upon  his  death,  which  happened  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  they  dragged  his  corpse 
from  the  bier,  on  the  way  to  the  funeral  pile, 
and  treated  it  with  the  greatest  indignity.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  man  ever  experienced  from 
the  same  Romans  an  attachment  more  early 
begun,  more  disinterested  in  all  the  stages  of 
his  prosperity,  or  more  constant  and  faithful 
in  the  decline  of  his  fortune,  than  Pompey. 

The  sole  cause  of  their  aversion  to  the 
father  was  his  insatiable  avarice;  but  there 
were  many  causes  of  their  affection  for  the  son ; 
his  temperate  way  of  living,  his  application  to 
martial  exercises,  his  eloquent  and  persuasive 
address,  his  strict  honour  and  fidelity,  and  the 
easiness  of  access  to  him  upon  all  occasions; 
for  no  man  was  ever  less  importunate  in  asking 
favours,  or  more  gracious  in  conferring  them. 
When  he  gave,  it  was  without  arrogance;  and 
when  he  received,  it  was  with  dignity. 

In  his  youth  he  had  a  very  engaging  counte- 
nance, which  spoke  for  him  before  he  opened 
his  lips.  Yet  that  grace  of  aspect  was  not  un- 
attended with  dignity,  and  amidst  his  youthful 
bloom  there  was  a  venerable  and  princely  air. 
His  hair  naturally  curled  a  little  before;  which, 
together  with  the  shining  moisture  and  quick 
turn  of  his  eye,  produced  a  stronger  likeness 
of  Alexander  the  Great  than  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  statues  of  that  prince.  So  that 
some  seriously  gave  him  the  name  of  Alexan- 

*  Of  »he  tragedy  of  Prometheus  Released,  from 
whicli  this  line  is  lalten,  we  have  only  some  fragments 
remaining.  Jupiter  had  chained  Prometheus  to  the 
rocks  of  Caucasus,  and  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
released  Ujm. 


der,  and  he  did  not  refuse  it;  others  apphed 
it  to  him  by  way  of  ridicule.  And  Lucius 
Philippus,*  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  as  he 
was  one  day  pleading  for  him,  said,  "  It  was 
no  wonder  if  Philip  was  a  lover  of  Alexander." 

We  are  told  that  Flora,  the  courtesan,  took 
a  pleasure,  in  her  old  age,  in  speaking  of  the 
commerce  she  had  with  Pompey;  and  she 
used  to  say,  she  could  never  quit  his  embraces 
without  giving  him  a  bite.  She  added,  that  Ge- 
minius,  one  of  Ponipey's  acquaintance,  had  a 
passion  for  her,  and  gave  her  much  trouble 
with  his  solicitations.  At  last,  she  told  him 
she  could  not  consent  on  account  of  Pompey 
Upon  which  he  applied  to  Pompey  for  his 
permission,  and  he  gave  it  him,  but  never  ap- 
proached her  afterwards,  though  he  seemed  to 
retain  a  regard  for  her.  She  bore  the  loss  of 
him,  not  with  the  slight  uneasiness  of  a  pros- 
titute, but  was  long  sick  through  sorrow  and 
regret.  It  is  said  that  Flora  was  so  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  fine  bloom  that  when  Csci- 
lius  Metellus  adorned  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  with  statues  and  paintings,  he  gave  her 
picture  a  place  among  them. 

Demetrius,  one  of  Pompey's  freedmen,  who 
had  great  interest  with  him,  and  who  died 
worth  four  thousand  talents,  had  a  wife  of  ir- 
resistible beauty.  Pompey  on  that  account, 
behaved  to  her  with  less  politeness  than  was 
natural  to  him,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be 
caught  by  her  charms.  But  though  he  took  his 
measures  with  so  much  care  and  caution  in  this 
respect,  he  could  not  escape  the  censure  of  his 
enemies,  who  accused  him  of  a  commerce 
with  married  women,  and  said  he  often  ne- 
glected, or  gave  up  points  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  gratify  his  mistresses. 

As  to  the  simplicity  of  his  diet,  there  is  a 
remarkable  saying  of  his  upon  record.  In  a 
great  illness,  when  his  appetite  was  almost 
gone,  the  physician  ordered  him  a  thrush.  His 
servants,  upon   inquiry,  fvund  there  was  not 

*  Lucius  Marcus  Philippus,  one  of  the  greatest  ora- 
tors of  his  time.  He  was  father-in-law  to  Augustus, 
having  married  his  mother  Attii.  Horace  speaks  of 
him,  lib.  i.  ep.  7. 
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«»ne  to  be  had  for  money,  for  the  season  was 
past.  They  were  informed,  however,  that 
Lucullufi  had  them  all  the  year  in  his  menage- 
ries. This  being  reported  to  Pompey,  he  said, 
'•Does  Pompey's  life  depend  upon  the  luiury  of 
LucjHus.'"'  Then,  without  any  regard  to  the 
physician,  he  ate  something  that  was  easy  to 
be  had.  But  Uiis  happened  at  a  latter  period 
in  life. 

While  he  was  very  young,  and  served  under 
his  father,  who  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Cinna,*  one  Lucius  Terenti us  was  his  comrade, 
and  they  slept  in  the  same  tent.  This  Tereu- 
tius.  gained  by  Cmna's  money,  undertook  to 
assassinate  Pompey,  while  others  set  fire  to 
the  general's  tent.  Pompey  got  information  of 
this  when  he  was  at  supper,  and  it  did  not  put 
him  in  the  least  confusion.  He  drank  more 
freely,  and  caressed  Tereniius  more  than  usu- 
al; but  when  they  were  to  have  gone  to  rest, 
he  stole  cut  of  the  tent,  and  went  and  planted 
a  guard  about  his  father.  This  done,  he  wait- 
ed quietly  for  the  event.  Terentius,  as  soon 
as  be  thought  Pompey  was  asleep,  drew  his 
sword,  and  stabbed  the  coverlets  of  the  bed 
in  many  places,  imagining  that  he  was  in  it. 

Immediately  after  this,  there  was  a  great 
mutiny  in  the  camp.  The  soldiers  who  hated 
their  general,  were  determined  to  go  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  began  to  strike  their  tents  and 
take  up  their  arms.  The  general  dreading  the 
tumult,  did  not  dare  to  make  his  appearance. 
But  Pompey  was  every  where;  lie  begged  of 
them  with  tears  to  stay,  and  at  last  threw  him- 
self upon  his  face  in  the  gateway.  There  he 
lay  weeping,  and  bidding  them  if  they  would 
go  out,  tread  upon  him.  Upon  this,  they  were 
ashamed  to  proceed,  and  all,  except  eight  hun- 
dred, returned  and  reconciled  themselves  to 
their  general. 

After  the  death  of  Strabo,  a  charge  was  laid 
that  he  had  converted  the  public  money  to  his 
own  use,  and  Pompey,  as  his  heir,  was  obliged 
to  answer  it.  Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that 
Alexander,  one  of  the  enfranchised  slaves,  had 
secreted  most  of  the  money;  and  he  took  care 
to  inform  the  magistrates  of  the  particulars. 
He  was  accused,  however,  himself,  of  having 
taken  some  hunting-nets  and  books  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Asculum;  and,  it  is  true,  his  father 
gave  them  to  him  when  he  took  the  place;  but 
he  lost  them  at  Uie  return  of  Cinna  to  Rome, 
when  that  general's  creatures  broke  into  and 
pillaged  his  house.  In  this  affair  he  maintained 
the  combat  well  with  his  adversary  at  the  bar, 
and  shewed  an  acuteness  and  firmness  above 
his  years;  which  gained  him  so  much  applause 
that  Antistius,  the  praetor,  who  had  the  hearing 
of  the  cause,  conceived  an  affection  for  him, 
and  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
proposal,  accordingly,  was  made  to  his  friends. 
Fompey  accepted  it;  and  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded privately.  The  people,  however  had 
some  notion  of  the  thing  from  the  pains  which 
Antistius  took  for  Pompiey;  and  at  last,  when 
he  pronounced  the  sentence  in  the  name  of  all 
the  judges,  by  which  Pompey  was  acquitted, 
the  multitude,  as  it  were,  upon  a  signal  given, 

■'  ID  the  year  of  Rome  666.  And  as  Pompey  wa* 
born  in  the  same  year  with  Cicero,  \'n.  in  the  year  of 
Rome  647,  he  mutt,  in  this  war  with  Cinna,  have  been 
nineteen  yaii  old. 


broke  out  in  the  old  marriage  acclamation  of 
of  Talasio. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  said  to  have  been 
this.  When  the  principal  Romans  seized  the 
daughters  of  the  Sabines  who  were  come  to 
see  the  games  they  were  celebrating  to  entrap 
them,  some  herdsmen  and  shepherds  laid  hold 
of  a  virgin  remarkably  tall  and  handsome;  and, 
lest  she  should  be  taken  from  them,  as  they 
carried  her  off,  they  cried  all  the  way  they  went 
Talasio.  Talasius  was  a  young  man,  univer- 
sally beloved  and  admired;  therefore  all  who 
heard  them,  delighted  with  the  intention,  join- 
ed in  the  cry,  and  accompanied  them  with 
plaudits.  They  tell  us,  the  marriage  of  Tala- 
sius proved  fortunate,  and  thence  all  bride- 
grooms, by  way  of  mirth,  were  welcomed  with 
that  acclamation .  This  is  the  most  probable 
account  I  can  find  of  the  term.* 

Pompey  in  a  little  time  married  Antistia; 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  Cinna's  camp.  But 
finding  some  unjust  charges  laid  against  him 
there,  he  took  the  first  private  opportunity  to 
withdraw.  As  he  was  no  where  to  be  found, 
a  rumour  prevailed  in  the  army,  that  Cinna 
had  put  the  young  man  to  death;  upon  which, 
numbers  who  hated  Cinna,  and  could  no  longer 
bear  with  his  cruelties,  attacked  his  quarters. 
He  fled  for  his  life;  and  being  overtaken  by 
one  of  the  inferior  officers,  who  pursued  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  offered  him  his  ring,  which  was  of  no  small 
value.  The  officer  answered,  with  great  fe- 
rocity, "I  am  not  come  to  sign  a  contract,  but 
to  punish  an  impious  and  lawless  tyrant,"  and 
then  killed  him  upon  the  spot. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cinna;  after  whom 
Carbo,  a  tyrant  still  more  savage,  took  the 
reins  of  government.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  Sylla  returned  to  Italy,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  Romans,  who, 
in  their  present  unhappy  circumstances,  thought 
the  change  of  their  master  no  small  advantage. 
To  such  a  desperate  state  had  their  calamities 
brought  them,  that  no  longer  hoping  for  liberty, 
they  sought  only  the  most  tolerable  servitude. 

At  that  time  Pompey  was  in  the  Picene, 
whither  he  had  retired,  partly  because  he  had 
lands  there,  but  moie  on  account  of  an  old  at 
tachment  which  the  cities  in  that  district  had 
to  his  family.  As  he  observed  that  the  best 
and  most  considerable  of  the  citizens  left  their 
houses,  and  took  refuge  in  Sylla's  camp  as  in  a 
port,  he  resolved  to  do  the  same.  At  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  did  not  become  him  to  go 
like  a  fugitive  who  wanted  protection,  but 
rather  in  a  respectable  manner  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  He  therefore  tried  what  levies  he 
could  make  in  the  Picene,t  and  the  people 
readily  repaired  to  his  standard;  rejecting  the 
applications  of  Carbo.  On  this  occasion,  one 
Vindius  happening  to  say,  "Pompey  is  just 
come  from  under  the  hands  of  the  pedagogue, 
and  all  on  a  sudden  is  become  a  demagogue 
among  you,"  they  were  so  provoked,  that  they 
fell  upon  him  and  cut  him  in  pieces. 

Thus  Pompey,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
without  a  commission  from  any  superior  author 
ity,  erected  himself  into  a  general;  and  having 
placed  his  tribunal  in  the  most  public  part  of 

*  See  more  of  this  in  the  life  of  Romuliu. 
t  JTow  the  March  of  Ancona. 
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the  great  city  of  Auximum,  by  a  formal  decree 
commanded  the  Ventidii,  two  brothers  who 
opposed  him  in  behalf  of  Carbo,  to  depart  the 
city.  He  enlisted  soldiers;  he  appointed  tri- 
bunes, centurions,  and  other  officers,  according 
to  the  established  custom.  He  did  the  same  in 
til  the  neighbouring  cities;  for  the  partisans 
of  Carbo  retired  and  gave  place  to  him,  and  the 
rest  were  glad  to  range  themselves  under  his 
banners.  So  that  in  a  little  time  they  raised 
three  complete  legions,  and  furnished  himself 
with  provisions,  beasts  of  burden,  carriages; 
in  short,  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  war. 

In  this  form  he  moved  towards  Sylla,  not  by 
hasty  marches,  nor  as  if  he  wanted  to  conceal 
himself;  for  he  stopped  by  the  way  to  harass 
the  enemy,  and  attempted  to  draw  off  from 
Carbo  all  the  parts  of  Italy  through  which  he 
passed.  At  last,  three  generals  of  the  opposite 
party,  Carinna,  Ccelius  and  Brutus,  came 
against  him  all  at  once,  not  in  front,  or  in  one 
body,  but  they  hemmed  him  in  with  their  three 
armies,  in  hopes  to  demolish  him  entirely. 

Poropey,  far  from  being  terrified,  assembled 
all  his  forces,  and  charged  the  army  of  Brutus 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  The  Gaulish  horse 
on  the  enemy's  side  sustained  the  first  shock; 
But  Pompey  attacked  the  foremost  of  them,  who 
■was  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  and  brought 
him  down  with  a  push  of  his  spear.  The  rest 
immediately  fled  and  threw  the  infantry  into 
such  disorder  that  the  whole  was  soon  put  to 
flight.  This  produced  so  great  a  quarrel  among 
the  three  generals,  that  they  parted  and  took  sep- 
arate routes.  In  consequence  of  which  the  cities, 
concluding  that  the  fears  of  the  enemy  had  made 
them  part,  adopted  the  interest  of  Pompey. 

Not  long  after,  Scipio  the  consul  advanced 
to  engage  him.  But  before  the  infantry  were 
near  enough  to  discharge  their  lances,  Scipio's 
soldiers  saluted  those  of  Pompey,  and  came 
over  to  them.  Scipio,  therefore,  was  forced  to 
fly.  At  last  Carbo  sent  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
against  Pompey,  near  the  river  Arsis.  He  gave 
them  so  warm  a  reception,  that  they  were  soon 
broken,  and  in  the  pursuit  drove  them  upon 
impracticable  ground;  so  that  finding  it  im- 
possible to  escape,  they  surrendered  themselves 
with  their  arms  and  horses. 

Sylla  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  these 
transactions;  but  upon  the  first  news  of  Pom- 
pey's  being  engaged  with  so  many  adversaries, 
and  such  respectable  generals,  he  dreaded  the 
consequence,  and  marched  with  all  expedition 
to  his  assistance.  Pompey,  having  intelligence 
of  his  approach,  ordered  his  officers  to  see  that 
the  troops  were  armed  and  drawn  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  handsomest  and  most 
gallant  appearance  before  the  commander-in- 
chief  I<  or  he  expected  great  honours  from 
him,  and  he  obtained  greater.  Sylla  no  sooner 
eaw  Pompey  advancing  to  meet  him,  with  an 
army  in  excellent  condition,  both  as  to  age  and 
aize  of  the  men,  and  the  spirits  which  success 
had  given  them,  than  he  alighted;  and  upon 
being  saluted  of  course  by  Pompey  as  impcra- 
tor,  he  returned  his  salutation  with  the  same 
title:  though  no  one  imagined  that  he  would 
have  honored  a  young  man,  not  yet  admitted 
into  the  senate,  with  a  title  for  which  he  was 
contending  with   the  Scipios  and  the  Marii. 


as  that  in  the  first  interview.  He  used  to  riie 
up  and  uncover  his  head,  whenever  Pompey 
came  to  him;  which  he  was  rarely  observed  to 
do  for  any  other,  though  he  had  a  number  of 
persons  of  distinction  about  him. 

Pompey  was  not  elated  with  these  honours 
On  the  contrary,  when  Sylla  wanted  to  send 
him  into  Gaul,  where  Metullus  had  done  noth- 
ing worthy  of  the  forces  under  his  directions, 
he  said,  "  It  was  not  right  to  take  the  com- 
mand from  a  man  who  was  his  superior  both  in 
age  and  character;  but  if  Metellus  should  de- 
sire his  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  it 
was  at  his  service."  Metellus  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  wrote  to  him  to  come;  whereupon 
he  entered  Gaul,  and  not  only  signalized  his 
own  valour  and  capacity,  but  excited  once 
more  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  Metellus,  which 
was  almost  extinguished  with  age:  just  as  brass 
in  a  state  of  fusion  is  said  to  melt  a  cold  plate 
sooner  than  fire  itself.  But  as  it  is  not  usual, 
when  a  champion  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  lists,  and  gained  the  prize  in  all  the  games, 
to  record  or  to  take  any  notice  of  the  perform- 
ances of  his  younger  years;  so  the  actions  of 
Pompey,  in  this  period,  though  extraordinary 
in  themselves,  yet  being  eclipsed  by  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  his  later  expeditions,  I 
shall  forbear  to  mention,  lest,  by  dwelling  upon 
his  first  essays,  I  should  not  leave  myself  room 
for  those  greater  and  more  critical  events 
which  mark  his  character  and  turn  of  mind. 

After  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of  Ita- 
ly, and  was  declared  dictator,  he  rewarded  his 
principal  officers  with  riches  and  honours} 
making  them  liberal  grants  of  whatever  they 
applied  for.  But  he  was  most  struck  v/ith  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Pompey,  and  was  per- 
suaded that  he  owed  more  to  his  services  than 
those  of  any  other  man.  He  therefore  resolved, 
if  possible  to  take  him  into  his  alliance:  and, 
as  his  wife  Metella  was  perfectly  of  his  opin- 
ion, they  persuaded  Pompey  to  divorce  Antis- 
tia,  and  to  marry  Emilia,  the  daughter-in-law 
of  Sylla,  whom  Metella  had  by  Scaurus,  and  who 
was  at  that  time  pregnant  by  another  marriage. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tyrannical  than  this 
new  contract.  It  was  suitable,  indeed,  to  the 
times  of  Sylla,  but  it  ill  became  the  character 
of  Pompey  to  take  Emilia,  pregnant  as  she 
was,  from  another,  and  bring  her  into  his 
house,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repudiate  An- 
tistia,  distressed  as  she  must  be  for  a  father 
whom  she  had  lately  lost,  on  account  of  this 
cruel  husband.  For  Antistius  was  killed  in  the 
senate-house,  because  it  was  thought  his  regard 
for  Pompey  had  attached  him  to  the  cause  of 
Sylla.  And  her  mother,  upon  this  divorce,  laid 
violent  hands  upon  herself.  This  was  an  ad- 
ditional scene  of  misery  in  that  tragical  mar- 
riage; as  was  also  the  fate  of  JEmilia  in  Pom- 
pey's  house,  who  died  therein  childbed. 

Soon  after  this,  Sylla  received  an  account 
that  Perpenna  had  made  himself  master  of 
Sicily,  where  he  afforded  an  asylum  to  the 
party  which  opposed  the  reigning  powers. 
Carbo  was  hovering  with  a  fleet  about  that 
island;  Uomitius  had  entered  Africa;  and 
many  other  persona  of  great  distinction,  who 
had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  proscriptions  by 
flight,  had  taken  refuge  there.     Pompey  was 


The  rest  of  his  behaviour  was  as  respectable  I  sent  against  them  with  a  considerable  anna 
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ment.  He  soon  forced  Perpenna  to  quit  the 
island;  and  having  recovered  the  cities,  which 
had  been  much  harassed  by  the  armies  that 
were  there  before  his,  he  behaved  to  them  all 
with  great  humanity,  except  the  Maniertines, 
who  were  seated  in  ftlessina.  That  people  had 
refused  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  and  to 
acknowledge  his  jurisdiction,  alleging  that  they 
stood  excused  by  an  ancient  privilege  granted 
to  them  by  the  Romans.  He  answered,  "Will 
you  never  have  done  with  citing  laws  and 
privileges  to  men  who  wear  swords?"  His 
behaviour,  too,  to  Carbo,  in  his  misfortunes, 
appeared  inhuman.  For,  if  it  was  necessary, 
as,  perhaps,  it  was,  to  put  him  to  death,  he 
should  have  done  it  immediately,  and  then  it 
would  have  been  the  work  of  him  that  gave 
orders  for  it.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  caused 
a  Roman,  who  had  been  honoured  with  three 
consulships,  to  be  brought  in  chains  before  his 
tribunal,  where  he  sat  in  judgment  on  him,  to 
the  regret  of  all  the  spectators,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  led  off  to  execution.  When  they 
were  carrying  him  off,  and  he  beheld  the  sword 
drawn,  he  was  so  much  disordered  at  it,  that 
he  was  forced  to  beg  a  moment's  respite,  and 
a  private  place  for  the  necessities  of  nature. 

Caius  Oppius,*  the  friend  of  Ca;sar,  writes, 
that  Pompey  likewise  treated  Quintus  Valerius 
with  inhumanity. — For,  knowing  him  to  be  a 
man  of  letters,  and  that  few  were  to  be  com- 

Eared  to  him  in  point  of  knowledge,  he  took 
im  (he  says)  aside,  and  after  he  had  walked 
with  him  till  he  had  satisfied  himself  upon 
•everal  points  of  learning,  commanded  his  ser- 
vants to  take  him  to  the  block.  But  we  must 
be  very  cautious  how  we  give  credit  to  Oppius, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
CiBsar.  Pompey,  indeed,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  punishing  the  principal  enemies  of  Sylla, 
particularly  when  they  were  taken  publicly. 
but  others  he  suffered  to  escape,  and  even  as- 
sisted some  in  getting  off. 

He  had  resolved  to  chastise  the  Himereans 
for  attempting  to  support  his  enemies,  when  the 
orator  Sthennis  told  him,  "  He  would  act  un- 
justly, if  he  passed  by  the  person  that  was 
guilty,  and  punished  the  innocent."  Pompey 
asked  him,  "Who  was  the  guilty  person.'" 
and  he  answered,  "  I  am  the  man.  I  persuaded 
my  friends,  and  compelled  my  enemies,  to  take 
the  measures  they  did."  Pompey,  delighted 
with  his  frank  confession  and  noble  spirit, 
forgave  hira  first,  and  afterwards  all  the  people 
of  Himera.  Being  informed  that  his  soldiers 
committed  great  disorders  in  their  excursions, 
he  sealed  up  their  swords,  and  if  any  of  them 
broke  the  seal,  he  took  care  to  have  them  pun- 
ished. 

While  he  was  making  these  and  other  regu- 
lations in  Sicily,  he  received  a  decree  of  the 
senate;  and  letters  from  Sylla,  in  which  he  was 
commanded  to  cross  over  to  Africa  and  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  against  Do- 
mitius,  who  had  assembled  a  much  more  pow- 
erful army  than  that  which  Marius  carried  not 
long  before  from  Africa  to  Italy,  when  he  made 
himself  master  of  Rome,  and  of  a  fugitive  be- 

•  The  same  who  v^rote  an  account  of  the  Spanish 
war.  He  was  also  a  biographer  ;  but  his  works  of  that 
kind  are  lost.  He  was  mean  enough  to  write  a  trea- 
tite,  to  ihow  that  Cxsario  was  not  the  son  of  Csesar. 


came  a  tyrant.  Pompey  soon  finished  his  pre- 
parations for  this  expedition;  and  leaving  the 
command  in  Sicily  to  Memmius,  his  sister's 
husband,  he  set  sail  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
armed  vessels,  and  eight  hundred  storeships, 
laden  with  provisions,  arms,  money,  and  ma- 
chines of  war.  Part  of  his  fleet  landed  at  Utic^ 
and  part  at  Carthage:  immediately  after  which, 
seven  thousand  of  the  enemy  came  over  to  him, 
and  he  had  brooght  with  him  six  legions  com- 
plete. 

On  his  arrival,  he  met  with  a  whimsical  ad- 
venture. Some  of  his  soldiers,  it  seems,  foimd 
a  treasure,  and  shared  considerable  sums.  The 
thing  getting  air,  the  rest  of  tjie  troops  con- 
cluded that  the  place  was  full  of  money,  which 
the  Carthaginians  had  hid  there  in  some  time 
of  public  distress.  Pompey,  therefore,  could 
make  no  use  of  them  for  several  days,  as  they 
were  searching  for  treasures;  and  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  walk  about  and  amuse  himself  with 
the  sight  of  so  many  thousands  digging  and  turn- 
in  up  the  ground.  At  last,  they  gave  upthe  point, 
and  bade  him  lead  them  wherever  he  pleased, 
for  they  were  sutliciently  punished  for  their  folly. 

Domitius  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  put  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle.  There  happened  to 
be  a  channel  between  them,  craggy  and  difficult 
to  pass.  In  the  morning  it  began,  moreover, 
to  rain,  and  the  wind  blew  violently;  insomuch, 
that  Uomitius,  not  imagining  there  would  be 
any  action  that  day,  ordered  his  army  to  retire. 
But  Pompey  looked  upon  this  as  his  opportu 
nity,  and  he  passed  the  defile  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  The  enemy  stood  upon  their  de- 
fence, but  it  was  in  a  disorderly  and  tumultu- 
ous manner,  and  the  resistance  they  made  was 
neither  general  nor  uniform.  Besides,  the  v\'ind 
and  rain  beat  in  their  faces.  The  storm  in- 
commoded the  Romans  too;  for  they  could 
not  well  distinguish  each  other.  Nay,  Pom- 
pey himself  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by 
a  soldier,  who  asked  him  the  word,  and  receiv- 
ed not  a  speedy  answer. — At  length,  however, 
he  routed  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter;  not 
above  three  thousand  of  them  escaping  out  of 
twenty  thousand.  The  soldiers  then  saluted 
Pompey  imperator,  but  he  said  he  would  not 
accept  that  title  while  the  enemy's  camp  stood 
untouched;  therefore,  if  they  chose  to  confer 
such  an  honour  upon  him,  they  must  first  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  intrenchmeiits. 

At  that  instant  they  advanced  with  great 
fury  against  them.  Pompey  fought  without  his 
helmet,  for  fear  of  such  an  accident  as  he  had 
just  escaped.  The  camp  was  taken,  and  Do- 
mitius slain;  in  consequence  of  which  most  of 
the  cities  immediately  submitted,  and  the  rest 
were  taken  by  assault.  He  took  Jarbas,  one 
of  the  confederates  of  Domitius,  prisoner,  and 
bestowed  his  crown  on  Hiempsal.  Advancing 
with  the  same  tide  of  fortune,  and  while  hia 
army  had  all  the  spirits  inspired  by  success,  he 
entered  Numidia,  in  which  he  continued  hia 
march  for  several  days,  and  subdued  all  that 
came  in  his  way.  Thus  he  revived  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  name,  which  the  barbarians  had 
begun  to  disregard.  Nay,  he  chose  not  to 
leave  the  savage  beasts  in  the  deserts  without 
giving  them  a  specimen  of  the  Roman  valour 
and  success.  Accordingly  he  spent  a  few  days 
in  hunting  lions  and  elephants.    The  whole 
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lime  he  passed  in  Africa,  they  tell  us,  was  not 
above  forty  days;  in  which  he  defeated  the 
enemy,  reduced  the  whole  country,  and  brought 
the  affairs  of  its  kings  under  proper  regula- 
tions, though  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year. 

Upon  his  return  to  Utica,  he  received  letters 
from  Sylla,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  send 
home  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  to  wait  there 
with  one  legion  only  for  a  successor.  This  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  which  he  kept 
to  himself,  but  the  army  expressed  their  indig- 
nation aio'jd;  insomuch  that  when  he  entreated 
them  to  return  to  Italy,  they  launched  out  into 
abusive  terms  against  Sylla,  and  declared  they 
would  never  abandon  Pompey,  or  suffer  him  to 
trust  a  tyrant.  At  first  he  endeavoured  to 
pacify  them  with  mild  representations:  and 
when  he  found  those  had  no  effect,  he  descend- 
ed from  the  tribunal,  and  retired  to  his  tent  in 
tears.  Hov.-ever,  they  went  and  took  him 
thence,  and  placed  him  again  upon  the  tribu- 
nal, where  they  spent  great  part  of  the  day; 
they  insisting  that  he  should  stay  and  keep  the 
command,  and  he  in  persuading  them  to  obey 
Sylla's  orders,  and  to  form  no  new  faction. 
At  last,  seeing  no  end  of  their  clarrours  and 
importunity,  he  assured  them,  with  an  oath, 
"  That  he  would  kill  himself,  if  they  attempted 
to  force  him."  And  even  this  hardly  brought 
them  to  desist. 

The  first  news  that  Sylla  heard  of  vi'as,  that 
Pompey  had  revolted;  upon  which  he  said  to 
his  friends,  "  Then  it  is  my  fate  to  have  to  con- 
tend with  boys  in  my  old  age."  This  he  said, 
because  Marius,  who  was  very  young,  had 
brought  him  into  so  much  trouble  and  danger. 
But  when  he  received  true  information  of  the 
affair,  and  observed  that  all  the  people  flocked 
out  to  receive  him,  and  to  conduct  him  home 
with  marks  of  great  regard,  he  resolved  to  ex- 
ceed them  in  his  regards,  if  possible.  He, 
therefore,  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  embrac- 
ing him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  sa- 
luted him  aloud  by  the  surname  o{  JVIagnus,  or 
the  Gh'eat:  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  all 
about  him  to  give  him  the  same  appellation. 
Others  say,  it  was  given  him  by  the  whole 
army  in  Africa,  but  did  not  generally  obtain 
till  it  was  authorized  by  Sylla.  It  is  certain,  he 
was  the  last  to  take  it  himself,  and  he  did  not 
make  use  of  it  till  a  long  time  after,  when  he 
was  sent  into  Spain  with  the  dignity  of  pro- 
consul against  Sertorius.  Then  he  began  to 
write  himself  in  his  letters  and  in  all  his 
edicts,  Pompey  the  Great:  for  the  world  was 
accustomed  to  the  name,  and  it  was  no  longer 
invidious.  In  this  respect  we  may  justly  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
iestowed  on  their  great  men  such  honourable 
names  and  titles,  not  only  for  military  achieve- 
ments, but  for  the  great  qualities  and  arts  which 
adorn  civil  life.  Thus  the  people  gave  the  sur- 
name of  ^Iaxim7is  to  Valerius,*  for  reconciling 
them  to  the  senate  after  a  violent  dissension, 
and  to  Fabius  Rullus  for  expelling  some  per- 
sons descended  of  enfranchised  slaves,!  who 

*  This  was  Maicus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Vale- 
rius Publicola,  who  was  dictator. 

t  It  was  not  his  expelliug  the  dejcendants  of  enfran- 
chised slaves  the  senate,  nor  yet  his  fjlorious  victories, 
<rbicb  procured  Fabius  tbe  suruame  of  Maximus;  but 


had  been  admitted  into  the  senate  on  accosrf 
of  their  opulent  fortunes. 

When  Pompey  arrived  at  Rome,  he  de- 
manded a  triumph,  in  which  he  was  opposed 
by  Sylla.  The  latter  alleged,  "  That  the  laws 
did  not  allow  that  honour  to  any  person  who 
was  not  either  consul «or  praetor."*  Hence  it 
was  that  the  first  Scipio,  when  he  returned 
victorious  from  greater  wars  and  conflicts  with 
the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  did  not  demand  a 
triumph;  for  he  was  neither  consul  nor  prajtor." 
He  added,  "  That  if  Pompey,  %vho  was  yet  lit 
tie  better  than  a  beardless  youth,  and  who  was 
not  of  age  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  should 
enter  the  city  in  triumph,  it  would  bring  an 
odium  both  upon  the  dictator's  power,  and 
those  honours  of  his  friend."  These  arguments 
Sylla  insisted  on,  to  shew  him  he  would  not 
allow  of  his  triumph,  and  that,  in  case  he  per- 
sisted, he  would  chastise  his  obstinacy. 

Pompey,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  bade 
him  consider,  "  That  more  worshipped  the 
rising  than  the  setting  sun;"  intimating  that 
his  power  was  increasing,  and  Sylla's  upon 
the  decline.  Sylla  did  not  well  hear  what  ho 
said,  but  perceiving  by  the  looks  and  gestures 
of  the  company  that  they  were  struck  with  the 
expression,  he  asked  what  it  was.  When  ho 
was  told  it  he  admired  the  spirit  of  Pompey, 
and  cried,  "Let  him  triumph!  Let  him  tri- 
umph !" 

As  Pompey  perceived  a  strong  spirit  of  envy 
and  jealousy  on  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  that  to 
mortify  those  who  gave  into  it  the  more,  he 
resolved  to  have  his  chariot  drawn  by  fouf 
elephants;  for  he  had  brought  a  number  from 
Africa,  which  he  had  taken  from  tlie  kings  of 
that  country.  But  finding  the  gate  too  narrow, 
he  gave  up  that  design,  and  contented  himself 
with  horses. 

His  soldiers,  not  having  obtained  all  they 
expected,  were  inclined  to  disturb  the  proce»- 
sion;  but  he  took  no  pains  to  satisfy  them:  he 
said,  "  He  had  rather  give  up  his  triumph  than 
submit  to  flatter  them."  Whereupon  Servi- 
lius,  one  of  the  most  considerable  men  in 
Rome,  and  one  who  had  been  most  vigorous 
in  opposing  the  triumph,  declared,  "  He  nov/ 
found  Pompey  really  the  Great,  and  worthy  of 
a  triumph." 

There  is  no  doubt  th'at  he  might  then  have 
been  easily  admitted  a  senator,  if  he  had  de- 
sired it;  but  his  ambition  was  to  pursue  hon- 
our in  a  more  uncommon  track.  It  would  have 
been  nothing  strange,  if  Pompey  had  been  a 
senator  before  the  age  fixed  for  it;  but  it  was  a 
very  extraordinary  instance  of  honour  to  lead 
up  a  triumph  before  he  was  a  senator.  And  it 
contributed  not  a  little  to  gain  him  the  affec- 
tions of  the  multitude;  the  people  were  delight- 
ed to  see  him,  after  his  triumph,  class  with  tbe 
equestrian  order. 

Sylla  was  not  without  uneasiness  at  finding 
him  advance  so  fast  in  reputation  and  powerj 

his  reducing  the  populace  of  Rome  into  four  tribes, 
who  before  were  dispersed  among  all  the  tribes,  aod, 
by  that  means,  had  too  much  influence  in  election! 
and  other  public  affairs.  These  were  called  tribusuT- 
baita.    Liv.  ix.  46. 

*  Livy  (Lib.  xxii.)  tells  us,  the  senate  refused  L. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  a  triumph,  for  the  same  reason, 
though  they  thought  his  achievements  worthy  of  that 
honour. 
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yet  he  could  not  think  of  preventing  it,  till, 
with  a  high  hand,  and  entirely  against  his  will, 
Ponipey  raised  Lepidus*  to  the  consulship,  by 
assisting  him  with  all  his  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion. ThenSylla,  seeing  him  conducted  home 
by  the  people,  through  thejbiiim,  thus  address- 
ed him:  "  I  see,  young  m?.n,  you  are  proud  of 
your  victory.  And  undoubtedly  it  was  a  great 
and  extraordinary  thing,  by  your  management  of 
the  people,  to  obtain  for  Lepidus  the  worst  man 
in  Rome,  the  return  before  Catulus,  one  of  the 
worthiest  and  the  best.  But  awake  I  charge  you, 
and  be  upon  your  guard.  For  you  have  now 
made  your  adversaries  stronger  than  yourself." 
The  displeasure  Sylla  entertained  in  his 
beart  against  Pompey  appeared  most  plainly  by 
his  will.  He  left  considerable  legacies  to  his 
friends,  and  appointed  them  guardians  to  his 
Bon,  but  he  never  once  mentioned  Pompey.  The 
latter,  notwithstanding,  bore  this  with  great 
temper  and  moderation 5  and  when  Lepidus 
and  others  opposed  his  being  buried  in  the 
Campus  J\Iartiiis,  and  his  having  the  honours 
of  a  public  funeral,  he  interposed,  and  by  his 
presence  not  only  secured,  but  did  honour  to 
the  procession. 

Sylla's  predictions  were  veried  soon  after  his 
death.  Lepidus  wanted  to  usurp  the  authority 
of  a  dictator;  and  his  proceedings  were  not  in- 
direct, or  veiled  with  specious  pretences.  He 
immediately  took  up  arms,  and  assembled  the 
disaffected  remains  of  the  factions  which  Sylla 
could  not  entirely  suppress.  As  for  his  col- 
league Catulus,  the  uncorrupted  part  of  the 
Senate  and  people  were  attached  to  him,  and 
in  point  of  prudence  and  justice,  there  was  not 
a  man  in  Rome  who  had  a  greater  character; 
but  he  was  more  able  to  direct  the  civil  gov- 
ernment than  the  operations  of  war.  This 
crisis,  therefore,  called  for  Pompey,  and  he  did 
not  deliberate  which  side  he  should  take.  He 
joined  the  honest  party,  and  was  declared  gen- 
eral against  Lepidus,  who  by  this  time  had  re- 
duced great  part  of  Italy,  and  was  master  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  Brutus  acted  for  him 
with  a  considerable  force. 

When  Pompey  took  the  field,  he  easily 
made  his  way  in  other  parts,  but  he  lay  a  long 
time  before  Rlutina,  which  was  defended  by 
Brutus.  Meanwhile  Lepidus  advanced  by 
hasty  marches  to  Rome,  and  sitting  down  be- 
fore it,  demanded  a  second  consulship.  The 
inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed  at  his  num- 
bers; but  their  fears  were  dissipated  by  a  let- 
ter from  Pompey,  in  which  he  assured  them, 
he  had  terminated  the  war  without  striking  a 
blow.  For  Brutus,  whether  he  betrayed  his 
army,  or  they  betrayed  him,  surrendered  him- 
self to  Pompey ;  and  having  a  party  of  horse 
given  him  as  an  escort,  retired  to  a  little  town 
upon  the  Po.  Pompey,  however,  sent  Gemj- 
nius  the  next  day  to  despatch  him;  which 
brought  no  small  stain  upon  his  character.  Im- 
mediately after  Brutus  came  over  to  him,  he 
bad  informed  the  senate  by  letter,  it  was  a 
measure  that  general  had  voluntarily  adopted, 
and  yet  on  the  morrow  he  put  him  to  death, 


•  Marcus  ..Emi'.ius  Lepidus,  who,  by  Pompey's  in- 
terest, was  declared  consul  with  Q,.  Lutatius  Catulus, 
in  the  yr»r  of  Rome  675. 


and  wrote  other  letters,  containing  heavy 
charges  against  him.  This  was  the  father  of 
that  Brutus,  who  together  with  Cassius,  slew 
Casar.  But  the  son  did  not  resemble  the  father, 
either  in  war  or  in  his  death,  as  appears  from 
the  life  we  have  given  of  him.  Lepidus,  being 
soon  driven  out  of  Italy,  tied  into  Sardinia, 
where  he  died  of  grief,  not  in  consequence  of 
the  ruin  of  his  affairs,  but  of  meeting  with  a 
billet  (as  we  are  told,)  by  which  he  discover- 
ed that  his  wife  had  dishonoured  his  bed. 

At  that  time,  Sertorius,  an  officer  very  dif- 
ferent from  Lepidus,  was  in  possession  of 
Spain,  and  not  a  little  formidable  to  Rome  it- 
self; all  the  remains  of  the  civil  wars  being 
collected  in  him,  just  as  in  a  dangerous  disease 
all  the  vicious  humours  flew  to  a  distempered 
part.  He  had  already  defeated  several  generals 
of  less  distinction,  and  he  was  then  engaged 
with  Metellus  Pius,  a  man  of  great  character 
in  general,  and  particularly  in  war;  but  age 
seemed  to  have  abated  that  vigour  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  seizing  and  making  the  best  advan- 
tage of  critical  occasions.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  ardour  and  expedition 
with  which  Sertorius  snatched  those  opportuni- 
ties from  him.  He  came  on  in  the  most  daring 
manner,  and  more  like  a  captain  of  a  banditti 
than  a  commander  of  regular  forces;  annoying 
with  ambuscades,  and  other  unforeseen  alarms, 
a  champion  who  proceeded  by  the  common 
rules,  and  whose  skill  lay  in  the  management 
of  heavy-armed  forces. 

At  this  juncture,  Pompey,  having  an  army 
without  employment,  endeavoured  to  prevail 
with  the  senate  to  send  him  to  the  assistance 
of  Metellus.  Meantime,  Catulus  ordered  him 
to  disband  his  forces;  but  he  found  various  pre- 
tences for  remaining  in  arms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  till  at  last,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Lucius  Philippus,  he  obtained  the 
command  he  wanted.  On  this  occasion,  we 
are  told,  one  of  the  senators,  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  motion,  asked  him  wh'»  made  it, 
whether  his  meaning  was  to  send  out  Pompey 
[pro  consule}  as  the  representative  of  a  con- 
sul.-' "  No,"  answered  he,  "  but  {pro  consu' 
libus']  as  the  representative  of  both  consuls;" 
intimating  by  this  the  incapacity  of  the  consuls 
of  that  year. 

When  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain,  new  hopes 
were  excited,  as  is  usual  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  new  general  of  reputation;  and  such  of 
the  Spanish  nation  as  were  not  very  firmly  at- 
tached to  Sertorius,  began  to  change  their 
opinions,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Ser- 
torius then  expressed  himself  in  a  very  insolent 
and  contemptuous  manner  with  respect  to 
Pompey;  he  said,  "  He  should  want  no  other 
weapons  than  a  rod  and  ferula  to  chastise  the 
boy  with,  were  it  not  that  he  feared  the  old 
woman;"  meaning  Metellus.  But,  in  fact,  it 
was  Pompey  he  was  afraid  of,  and  on  his  ac- 
count he  carried  on  his  operations  with  much 
greater  caution.  For  Metellus  gave  into  a 
course  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  which  no  one 
could  have  expected,  and  changed  the  smplic- 
ity  of  a  soldier's  life  for  a  life  of  pomp  and 
parade.  Hence  Pompey  gained  additional 
honor  and  interest;  for  he  cultivated  plain- 
ness and  frugality  more  than  ever,  though  he 
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had  not,  in  that  respect,  much  to  correct  in  him- 
eelf,  being  naturally  sober  and  regular  in  his 
desires. 

The  war  appeared  in  many  forms;  but  no- 
thing touched  Pompey  so  nearly  as  the  loss  of 
Lauren,  which  Sertorius  took  before  his  eyes. 
Pompey  thought  he  had  blocked  up  the  enemy, 
and  spoke  of  it  in  high  terms,  when  suddenly 
he  found  himself  surrounded,  and  being  afraid 
to  move,  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  city 
laid  in  ashes  in  his  presence.  However,  in  an 
«ngagment  near  Valencia,  he  defeated  Heren- 
nius  and  Perpenna,  officers  of  considerable 
lank,  who  had  taken  part  with  Sertorius,  and 
acted  as  his  lieutenants,  and  killed  above  ten 
thousand  of  their  men. 

Elated  with  this  advantage,  he  hastened  to 
attack  Sertorius,  that  Metellus  might  have  no 
share  in  the  victory.  He  found  him  near  the 
river  Sucro,  and  they  engaged  near  the  close  of 
day.  Both  were  afraid  Metellus  should  come 
up;  Pompey  wanting  to  fight  aione,and  Serto- 
rius to  have  but  one  general  to  fight  with.  The 
issue  of  the  battle  was  doubtful;  one  wing  m 
each  army  being  victorious.  But  of  the  two 
generals  Sertorius  gained  the  greatest  honour, 
for  he  routed  the  battalions  that  opposed  him. 
As  for  Pompey,  he  was  attacked  on  horseback 
bv  one  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  a  man  of  un- 
common size.  While  they  were  close  engaged 
with  their  swords,  the  strokes  happened  to 
light  on  each  other's  hand,  but  with  different 
success;  Pompey  received  only  a  slight  wound, 
and  he  lopped  off  the  other's  hand.  Numbers 
then  fell  upon  Pompey,  for  his  troops  in  that 
quarter  were  already  broken;  but  he  escaped 
beyond  all  expectation,  by  quitting  his  horse, 
with  gold  trappings  and  other  valuable  furni- 
ture, to  the  barbarians,  who  quarrelled  and 
came  to  blows  about  dividing  the  spoil. 

Nest  morning,  at  break  of  day,  both  drew 
up  again,  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
victory,  to  which  both  laid  claim.  But,  upon 
Metellus  coming  up,  Sertorius  retired,  and  his 
army  dispersed.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  his  forces  to  disperse  in  that  manner, 
and  afterwards  to  knit  again;  so  that  Sertorius 
was  ofien  seen  wandering  alone,  and  as  often 
advancing  again  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  like  a  torrent  swelled  with 
sudden  rains. 

After  the  battle  Pompey  went  to  wait  on 
Metellus;  and  upon  approaching  him,  he  order- 
ed his  lictors  to  lower  the  Jasces.,  by  way  of 
compliment  to  Metellus,  as  his  superior.  But 
Metellus  would  not  suffer  it:  and,  indeed,  in  all 
respects  he  behaved  to  Pompey  with  great  po- 
liteness, taking  nothing  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  consular  dignity,  or  his  being  the  older  man, 
except  to  give  the  word,  when  they  encamped 
together.  And  very  often  they  had  separate 
camps;  for  the  enemy,  by  his  artful  and  various 
measures,  by  making  his  appearance  at  different 
places  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  by  draw- 
ing them  from  one  action  to  another,  obhged 
them  to  divide.  He  cut  ofi'  their  provisions,  he 
laid  waste  the  country,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  sea;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
they  were  both  forced  to  quit  their  own  provin- 
ces, and  go  Into  those  of  others  for  supplies. 

Pompey,  having  exhausted  most  of  his  own 


fortune  in  support  of  the  war,  applied  to  the 
senate  for  money  to  pay  the  troops,  declaring 
he  would  return  with  his  army  to  Italy,  if  they 
did  not  send  it  to  him.  Lucullus,  who  wa* 
then  consul,  though  he  was  upon  ill  terms  with 
Pompey,  took  care  to  furnish  him  with  the 
money  as  soon  as  possible;  because  he  wanted 
to  be  employed  himself  in  the  Mithridatic  war, 
and  he  was  afraid  to  give  Pompey  a  pretext  to 
leave  Sertorius,  and  to  solicit  the  command 
against  Mithridates,  which  was  a  more  hon- 
ourable, and  yet  appeared  a  less  difficult  com 
mission. 

Meantime  Sertorius  was  assassinated  by  hit 
own  officers;*  and  Perpenna,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  conspirators,  undertook  to  supply 
his  place.  He  had,  indeed,  the  same  troops,  the 
same  magazines  and  supplies,  but  he  had  not 
the  same  understanding  to  make  a  proper  use 
of  them.  Pompey  immediately  took  the  field, 
and  having  intelligence  that  Perpenna  was 
greatly  embarrassed  as  to  the  measures  he 
should  take,  he  threw  out  ten  cohorts  as  a  bait 
for  him,  with  orders  to  spread  themselves  over 
the  plain.  When  he  found  it  took,  and  that 
Perpenna  was  busied  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
handful  of  men,  he  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance with  the  main  body,  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  routed  him  entirely.  Most  of  the  officers  fell 
in  the  battle;  Perpenna  himself  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  brought  to  Pompey,  who  command- 
ed him  to  be  put  to  death.  Nevertheless,  Pom- 
pey is  not  to  be  accused  of  ingratitude,  nor  are 
we  to  suppose  him  (as  some  will  have  it)  for- 
getful of  the  services  he  had  received  from  that 
officer  in  Sicily.  On  the  contrary,  he  acted  with 
a  wisdom  and  dignity  of  mind  that  proved  very 
salutary  to  the  public.  Perpenna  having  got  the 
papers  of  Sertorius  into  his  hands,  shewed  let- 
ters by  which  some  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  Rome,  who  were  desirous  to  raise  new  com- 
motions, and  overturn  the  establishment,  had 
invited  Sertorius  into  Italy.  But  Pompey  fear- 
ing those  letters  might  excite  greater  wars  than 
that  he  was  then  finishing,  put  Perpenna  to 
death,  and  burned  the  papers  without  reading 
them.  He  stayed  just  long  enough  in  Spain 
to  compose  the  troubles,  and  to  remove  such 
uneasinesses  as  might  tend  to  break  the  peacej 
after  which  he  marched  back  to  Italy,  where 
he  arrived,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  when  the 
Servile  war  was  at  the  height. 

Crassus,  who  had  the  command  in  that  war, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who,  he  feared, 
might  snatch  the  laurels  out  of  his  hand,  re- 
solved to  come  to  battle,  however  hazardous 
it  might  prove.  He  succeeded  and  killed 
twelve  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy. 
Yet  fortune,  in  some  sort,  interweaved  this 
with  the  honours  of  Pompey;  for  he  killed 
five  thousand  of  the  slaves,  whom  he  fell  in 
with  as  they  fled  after  the  battle.  Immediately 
upon  this,  to  be  beforehand  with  Crassus,  he 
wrote  to  the  senate,  "  That  Crassus  had  beaten 
the  gladiators  in  a  pitched  battle,  but  that  it 
was  he  who  had  cut  up  the  war  by  the  root.s.'' 
The  Romans  took  pleasure  in  speaking  oi 
this,  one  among  another,  on  account  of  their 

*  It  was  three  years  afler  the  consulate  of  LucuUut, 
that  Sertorius  vras  assassinated. 
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regard  for  Pompey;  which  was  such,  that  no 
part  of  the  success  in  Spain,  against  Sertorius, 
was  ascribed  by  a  man  of  them,  either  in  jest 
or  earnest,  to  any  but  Pompey. 

Yet  these  honours  and  this  high  veneration 
for  the  man,  were  mixed  with  some  fears  and 
jealousies  that  he  would  not  disband  his  army, 
but,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Sylla,  raise  him- 
self by  the  sword  to  sovereign  power,  and 
maintain  himself  in  it,  as  Sylla  had  done.* 
Hence,  the  number  of  those  that  went  out  of 
fear  to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
return,  was  equal  to  that  of  those  who  went 
out  of  love.  But  when  he  had  removed  this 
suspicion,  by  declaring  that  he  would  dismiss 
his  troops  immediately  after  the  triumph,  there 
remained  only  one  more  subject  for  envious 
tongues;  which  was,  that  he  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  commons  than  to  the  senate;  and 
whereas  Sylla  had  destroyed  the  authority  of 
the  tribunes,  he  was  determined  to  re-establish 
it,  in  order  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people. 
This  was  true:  for  there  never  was  any  thing 
they  had  so  much  set  their  hearts  upon,  or 
longed  for  so  extravagantly,  as  to  see  the  tribu- 
nitial  power  put  into  their  hands  again.  So  that 
Pompey  looked  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness, 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  bring  that  affair 
about;  knowing,  that  if  any  one  should  be  be- 
fore-hand with  him  in  this  design,  be  should 
never  find  any  means  of  making  so  agreeable 
a  return  for  the  kind  regards  of  the  people. 

A  second  triumph  was  decreed  him,t  to- 
gether with  the  consulship.  But  these  were 
not  considered  as  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  his  power.  The  strongest  proof  of 
his  greatness  was,  that  Crassus,  the  richest, 
the  most  eioquent,  and  most  powerful  man  iu 
the  administration,  who  used  to  look  down  up- 
on Pompyey  and  all  the  world,  did  not  venture 
to  lolicit  the  consulship  without  first  asking 
Pompey's  leave.  Pompey,  who  had  long  wish- 
ed for  an  opportunity  to  lay  an  obligation  upon 
him,  received  the  application  with  pleasure, 
and  made  great  interest  with  the  people  in  his 
behalf;  declaring  he  should  take  their  giving 
him  Crassus  for  a  colleague  as  kindly  as  their 
favour  to  himself. 

Yet  when  they  were  elected  consuls,  they 
disagreed  in  every  thing,  and  were  embroiled 
in  all  their  measures.  Crassus  had  most  in- 
terest with  the  senate,  and  Pompey  with  the 

*  Cicero,  in  his  epistles  to  Atticus,  sayi,  Pompey 
made  but  little  secret  of  this  unjustifiable  ambition. 
The  passages  are  remarkable.  Miranduin  enim  in 
modum  Cneius  noster  Syllani regni  similitudinem  con- 
<MpivU  :  E.i*;  <r:i  >-;/.*■ ,  nihil  iUe  unquam  minus  oi- 
tcure  tuiit.  Lib.  vii.  ep.  9.  "Our  friend  Pompey  is 
wonderfully  desirous  of  obtaining  a  power  like  that  of 
Sylla ;  I  tell  you  no  more  than  what  I  know,  for  he 
nuikes  no  secretof  it."  .KuA  again,  Hoc  turpe  Cneius 
noster  biennio  atite  cogllavit ;  ita  Sylla  ttiiit  animus 
ejus,  tt  proscripturit.  Ibid.  ep.  10.  "  Pompey  has 
been  forming  iliis  iafamous  design  for  these  two  years 
past ;  so  slronely  is  he  bent  upon  imitating  Sylla.  and 
proscribing  like  him."  Hence  we  see  how  happy  it 
was  for  Rome,  that  in  the  civil  wars,  Czsar,  and  not 
Pompey,  proved  the  conqueror. 

f  He  triumphed  towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome 
182,  and  at  the  same  time  was  declared  consul  for  the 
year  ensuing.  This  was  a  peculiar  honour,  to  gain 
the  consulate  without  first  bearing  the  subordinate 
offices;  btthii  two  triumphs,  and  his  great  services, 
xcuitd  that  dcriatioD  iroin  the  commoD  rolu. 


people.  For  lie  had  restored  them  the  tribu 
nitial  power,  and  had  suffered  a  law  to  be 
made,  that  judges  should  again  be  appointed 
out  of  the  equestrian  order  •  However,  the 
most  agreeable  spectacle  of  all  to  the  people 
was  Pompey  himself,  when  he  went  to  claim 
his  exemption  from  serving  in  the  wars.  !•. 
was  the  custom  for  a  Roman  knight,  when  he 
had  served  the  time  ordered  by  law,  to  lead 
his  horse  into  the  Jorum,  before  the  two 
magistrates  called  censors;  and  after  !i;>viDg 
given  an  account  of  the  generals  and  other 
officers  under  whom  he  had  made  his  cam- 
paigns, and  of  his  own  actions  in  them,  to 
demand  his  discharge.  On  these  occasions 
they  received  proper  marks  of  honour  or  dis- 
grace, according  to  their  behaviour. 

Gellius  and  Lentulus  were  then  censors,  and 
had  taken  their  seats  in  a  manner  that  became 
their  dignity,  to  review  the  whole  equestrian 
order,  when  Pompey  was  seen  at  a  distance 
with  all  the  badges  of  his  office,  as  consul, 
leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  As  soon  as  he 
was  near  enough  to  be  observed  by  the  cen- 
sors, he  ordered  his  lictors  to  make  an  open- 
ing, and  advanced,  with  his  horse  in  hand,  to 
the  foot  of  the  tribunal.  The  people  were 
struck  with  admiration,  and  a  profound  silence 
took  place;  at  the  same  time  a  joy,  mingled 
with  reverence,  was  visible  in  the  countenances 
of  the  censors.  The  senior  censor  then  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows:  "Pompey,  the  Great, 
I  demand  of  you,  whether  you  have  served  all 
the  campaign  required  bylaw.'"  He  answer- 
ed, with  a  loud  voice,  "I  have  served  them  allj 
and  all  under  myself,  as  general."  The  peo- 
ple were  so  charmed  with  this  answer,  that 
there  was  no  end  of  their  acclamations.  At 
last,  the  censors  rose  up,  and  conducted  Pom- 
pey to  his  house,  to  indulge  the  multitude,  who 
followed  him  with  the  loudest  plaudits. 

When  the  end  of  the  consulship  approached, 
and  his  difference  with  Crassus  was  increasing 
daily,  Caius  Aurelius,t  a  man  who  was  of  the 
equestrian  order,  but  had  never  intermeddled 
with  state  affairs,  one  day,  when  the  people 
were  met  in  full  assembly,  ascended  the  ros- 
tra, and  said,  "Jupiter  had  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  commanded  him  to  acquaint  the 
consuls,  that  they  must  take  care  to  be  recon 
ciled  before  they  laid  down  their  office."  Pom- 
pey stood  still  and  held  his  peace;  but  Cras- 
sus went  and  gave  him  his  hand,  and  saluted 
hinr.  in  a  friendly  manner.  At  the  same  time 
he  addressed  the  people  as  follows:  "I  think, 
my  fellow-citizens,  there  is  nothing  dishonour- 
able or  mean  in  making  the  first  advances  to 
Pompey,  whom  you  scrupled  not  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  the  Great,  when  he  was  yet 
but  a  beardless  youth,  and  for  whom  you  voted 
two  triumphs  before  he  was  a  senator."  Thus 
reconciled,  they  laid  down  the  consulship. 

Crassus  continued  his  former  manner  of  lifcj 
but  Pompey  now  seldom  chose  to  plead  the 
causes  of  those  that  applied  to  him,  and  by 
degrees  he  left  the  bar.  Indeed,  he  seldom 
appeared  in  pubUc,  and  when  he  did,  it  was 
always  with  a  great  train  pf  friends  and  attend- 

*  L.  .Kurelius  Cotta  carried  that  point  when  he  was 
praetor ;  and  Plutarth  says  again,  becarse  Caius  Grac 
chus  had  conveyed  that  privilege  to  the  kntgbU  &At 
years  before. 

t  Ovalius  Aurtliust 
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ants;  so  that  it  was  not  easy  either  to  speak 
to  him  or  see  him,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 
He  took  pleasure  in  having  a  number  of  retain- 
ers about  him,  because  he  thought  it  gave  him 
an  air  of  greatness  and  majesty,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  dignity  should  be  kept  from  be- 
ing soiled  by  the  familiarity,  and  indeed  by  the 
very  touch  of  the  many.  For  those  who  are 
raised  to  greatness  by  arms,  and  know  not  how 
to  descend  again  to  the  equality  required  in  a 
republic,  are  very  liable  to  fall  into  contempt 
when  they  resume  the  robe  of  peace.  The 
soldier  is  desirous  to  preserve  the  rank  in  the 
forum  which  he  had  in  the  field;  and  he  who 
cannot  distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  thinks 
it  intolerable  to  give  place  in  the  administra- 
tion too.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  has  got 
the  man  who  shone  in  camps  and  triumphs  into 
the  assemblies  at  home,  and  finds  him  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  the  same  pre-eminence  there, 
of  course  he  endeavours  to  humble  him; 
whereas,  if  the  warrior  pretends  not  to  take 
the  lead  in  domestic  councils,  he  is  readily  al- 
lowed the  palm  of  military  glory.  This  soon 
appeared  from  the  subsequent  events. 

The  power  of  the  pirates  had  its  foundation 
in  Cilicia.  Their  progress  was  the  more  dan- 
gerous, because  at  first  it  was  little  taken  no- 
tice of.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  assumed 
new  confidence  and  courage,  on  account  of 
some  services  they  had  rendered  the  king.  Af- 
ter this,  the  Komans  being  engaged  in  civil 
wars  at  the  very  gates  of  their  capital,  the  sea 
was  left  unguarded,  and  the  pirates  by  de- 
grees attempted  higher  things ;  they  not  only 
attacked  ships,  but  islands  and  maritime  towns. 
Many  persons,  distinguished  for  their  wealth, 
their  birth,  and  their  capacity,  embarked  with 
them,  and  assisted  in  their  depredations,  as  if 
their  employment  had  been  worthy  the  ambi- 
tion of  men  of  honour.  They  had  in 
various  places  arsenals,  ports,  and  watch-tow- 
ers, all  strongly  fortified.  Their  fleets  were 
not  only  extremely  well  manned,  supplied  with 
skilful  pilots,  and  fitted  for  their  business  by 
their  lightness  and  celerity;  but  there  was  a 
parade  of  vanity  about  them  more  mortifying 
than  their  strength,  in  gilded  sterns,  purple 
canopies,  and  plated  oars;  as  if  they  took  a 
pride  and  triumphed  in  their  villany.  Music 
resounded  and  drunken  revels  were  exhibited 
on  every  coast.  Here  generals  were  made 
prisoners;  there  the  cities  the  pirates  had  taken 
were  paying  their  ransom;  all  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  Roman  power.  The  number 
of  their  galleys  amounted  to  a  thousand,  and 
the  cities  they  were  masters  of  to  four  hundred. 

Temples,  which  had  stood  inviolably  sacred 
till  that  time,  they  plundered.  They  ruined 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Claros,  that,  where  he 
was  worshipped,  under  the  title  of  Didymaeus,* 
mat  of  the  Cabiri  in  Samothrace,  that  of  Ceresf 
at  Hermione,  that  of  .^sculapius  at  Epidaurus, 

*  So  called  from  Bidyme,  in  the  territories  of  Mi- 
letus. 

f  Pausanias  (in  iaconic,)  tells  us  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans worship  Ceres  under  the  name  of  Chthonia:  and 
(in  Corinthiac.)  he  gives  us  the  reason  of  her  having 
that  name.  "  The  Argivcs  say,  that  Chthonia,  the 
daughter  of  Colonlas,  having  been  saved  out  of  a  con- 
flagration by  Ceres,  and  conveyed  to  Hermione,  built 
a  temple  to  that  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  there 
ander  the  name  of  Chthooia." 


those  of  Neptune  in  the  Isthmus,  at  Tsenaru* 
and  in  Calauria,  those  of  Apollo  at  Actium  and 
in  the  isle  of  Leucas,  those  of  Juno  at  Samos, 
Argos,  and  the  promontory  of  Lacinium.* 

They  likewise  offered  strange  sacrifices  j 
those  of  Olympus  I  mean,t  and  they  celebrat- 
ed certain  secret  mysteries,  among  which  those 
of  Mithra  continue  to  this  day,I  being  original- 
ly instituted  by  them.  They  not  only  insulted 
the  Romans  at  sea,  but  infested  the  great 
roads,  and  plundered  the  villas  near  the  coast: 
they  carried  off  Sextihus  and  Bellinus,  two 
praetors,  in  their  purple  robes,  with  all  their 
servants  and  lictors.  They  seized  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antony,  a  man  who  had  been  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  as  she  was  going  to  her  coun 
try  house,  and  he  was  forced  to  pay  a  large 
ransom  for  her. 

But  the  most  contemptuous  circumstance  of 
all  was,  that  when  they  had  taken  a  prisoner, 
and  he  cried  out  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and 
told  them  his  name,  they  pretended  to  be 
struck  with  terror,  smote  their  thighs,  and  fell 
upon  their  knees  to  ask  him  pardon.  The 
poor  man.  seeing  them  thus  humble  themselves 
before  him,  thought  them  in  earnest,  and  said 
he  would  forgive  them;  for  some  were  so  offi- 
cious as  to  put  on  his  shoes,  and  others  to  help 
him  on  with  his  gown,  that  his  quality  might 
no  more  be  mistaken.  When  they  had  carried 
on  this  farce,  and  enjoyed  it  for  some  time,  they 
let  a  ladder  down  into  the  sea,  and  bade  hira 
go  in  peace;  and  if  he  refused  to  do  it,  they 
pushed  him  off  the  deck,  and  drowned  him. 

Their  power  extended  over  the  whole  Tusu 
can  sea,  so  that  the  Romans  found  their  trade 
and  navigation  entirely  cut  off.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  their  markets  were 
not  supplied,  and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend 
a  famine.  This,  at  last,  put  them  upon  send- 
ing Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates.  Ga- 
binius,  one  of  Pompey's  intimate  friends,  pro- 
posed the  decree,§  which  created  him  not  ad- 
miral, but  monarch,  and  invested  him  with 
absolute  power.  The  decree  gave  him  the 
empire  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, and  of  the  land  for  four  hundred  fur- 
longs from  the  coasts.  There  were  few  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire  which  this  commission 
did  not  take  in;  and  the  most  considerable  of 
the  barbarous  nations  and  most  powerful  kings, 
were  moreover  comprehended  in  it!  Beside j 
this,  he  was  empowered  to  choose  out  of  the 
senators  fifteen  lieutenants,  to  act  under  him, 
in  such  districts,  and  with  such  authority  as  he 
should  appoint.  He  was  to  take  from  the 
qusBstors,  and   other   public   receivers,  what 

*  The  printed  text  gives  us  the  erroneous  readiug 
o{  Lucanium,  but  two  manuscripts  give  us  Laciniutn. 
Livy  oflea  mentions  Juno  Lacinia. 

f  Not  on  mount  Olympus,  but  in  the  city  of  Olym- 
pus, near  Phaselis  in  Pamphylia,  which  was  one  of  the 
receptacles  of  the  pirates.  What  sort  of  sacrifices  they 
used  to  offer  there  is  not  known. 

{  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Persians  worshipped 
Venus  under  the  name  of  Mithres,  or  Mithra;  out 
the  sun  is  worshipped  in  that  country. 

(j  This  law  was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  686.  The 
crafty  tribune,  when  he  proposed  it,  did  not  name 
Pompey.  Pompey  was  now  in  the  thirty-ninth  veil 
of  his  age.  His  friend  Gabinius,  as  appears  from  Cioc 
ro,  was  a  man  of  inlkmous  character. 
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money  he  pleased,  and  equip  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  sail.  The  number  of  marine  forces, 
of  mariners  and  rowers,  were  left  entirely  to 
his  discretion. 

When  this  decree  was  read  in  the  assembly, 
the  people  received  it  with  inconceivable  plea- 
sure. The  most  respectable  part  of  the  senate 
•aw,  indeed,  that  such  an  absolute  and  unlimit- 
ed power  was  above  envy,  but  they  considered 
it  as  a  real  object  of  fear.  They,  therefore,  all, 
except  Cs-sar,  opposed  its  passing  into  a  law. 
He  was  for  it,  not  out  of  regard  for  Pompey, 
but  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  people,  which  he  had  long  been  court- 
ing. The  rest  were  very  severe  in  their  ex- 
pressions against  Pompey:  and  one  of  the  con- 
suls venturing  to  say,*  "  If  he  imitates  Romu- 
lus, he  will  not  escape  his  fate,"  was  in  danger 
of  being  pulled  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

It  is  true,  when  Catulus  rose  up  to  speak 
against  the  law,  out  of  reverence  for  his  per- 
son they  listened  to  him  with  great  attention. 
After  he  had  freely  given  Pompey  the  honour 
that  was  his  due,  and  said  much  in  his  praise, 
he  advised  them  to  spare  him  and  not  to  ex- 
pose such  a  man  to  so  manjkdangers;  "for 
where  will  you  find  another,"  said  he,  "if  you 
lose  him.'"  They  answered  with  one  voice, 
"Yourself."  Finding  his  arguments  had  no 
effect,  he  retired.  Then  Roscius  mounted  the 
rostrum,  but  not  a  man  would  give  ear  to  him. 
However  he  made  signs  to  them  with  his  fin- 
gers, that  they  should  not  appoint  Pompey 
alone,  but  give  him  a  colleague.  Incensed  at 
the  proposal,  they  set  up  such  a  shout,  that  a 
crow,  which  was  flying  over  the  Jorum,  was 
stunned  with  the  force  of  it  and  fell  down 
among  the  crowd.  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  when  birds  fall  on  such  occasions,  it  is 
not  because  the  air  is  so  divided  with  the  shock 
as  to  leave  a  vacuum  but  rather  because  the 
sound  strikes  them  like  a  blow,  when  it  as- 
cends with  such  force,  and  produces  so  vio- 
lent an  agitation. 

The  assembly  broke  up  that  day,  without 
coming  to  any  resolution.  When  the  day 
came  that  they  were  to  give  their  suffrages, 
Pompey  retired  into  the  country;  and,  on  re- 
ceiving information  that  the  decree  was  passed, 
he  relumed  to  the  city  by  night,  to  prevent  the 
envy  which  the  multitudes  of  people  coming 
to  meet  him  would  have  excited.  Next  morn- 
ing at  break  of  day,  he  made  his  appearance, 
and  attended  the  sacrifice.  After  which  he 
summoned  an  assembly,  and  obtained  a  grant 
of  almost  as  much  more  as  the  first  decree 
had  given  him.  He  was  empowered  to  fit  out 
five  hundred  galleys,  and  to  raise  an  army  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  five 
thousand  horse.  Twenty-four  senators  were 
selected,  who  had  all  been  generals  or  prastors, 
and  were  appointed  his  lieutenants;  and  he 
had  two  qua;stors  given  him.  As  the  price  of 
provisions  fell  immediately,  the  people  were 
greatly  pleased,  and  it  gave  them  occasion  to 
say,  "The  very  name  of  Pompey  had  termi- 
nated the  war." 

However,   in  pursuance  of  his  charge,  he 

*  The  consuls  in  this  year  were  Calpumius  Piso, 
mi  Acilius  Glabrio. 


divided  the  whole  Mediterranean  into  thirteea 
parts,  appo  ;iting  a  lieutenant  for  each,  and  as- 
signing him  a  squadron.  By  thus  stationing 
his  fleets  in  all  quarters,  he  enclosed  the  pirates 
as  it  were  in  a  net,  took  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  brought  them  into  harbour.  Such  of 
their  vessels  as  had  dispersed  and  made  off"  in 
time,  or  could  escape  the  general  chase,  re- 
tired to  Cilicia,  like  so  many  bees  into  a  hive. 
Against  these  he  proposed  to  go  himself  with 
sixty  of  his  best  galleys;  but  first  he  resolved 
to  clear  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  the  coasts  of  Af- 
rica, Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily,  of  all  pirat- 
ical adventurers;  which  he  efl"ected  in  forty 
days,  by  his  own  indefatigable  endeavours  and 
those  of  his  lieutenants.  But,  as  the  consul 
Piso  was  indulging  his  malignity  at  home,  in 
wasting  his  stores  and  discharging  his  seamen, 
he  sent  his  fleet  round  to  Brundusium,  and 
went  himself  by  land  through  Tuscany  to  Rome. 
As  soon  as  the  people  were  informed  of  hia 
approach,  they  went  in  crowds  to  receive  him, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  a  few 
days  before,  to  conduct  him  on  his  way.  Their 
extraordinary  joy  was  owing  to  the  speed  with 
which  he  had  executed  his  commission,  so  far 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  to  the  superabun- 
dant plenty  which  reigned  in  the  markets. 
For  this  reason  Piso  was  in  danger  of  being 
deposed  from  the  consulship,  and  Gabinius 
had  a  decree  ready  drawn  up  for  that  purpose; 
but  Pompey  would  not  suffer  him  to  propose 
it.  On  the  contrary,  his  speech  to  the  people 
was  full  of  candour  and  moderation;  and  when 
he  had  provided  such  things  as  he  wanted,  he 
went  to  Brundusium,  and  put  to  sea  again. 
Though  he  was  straightened  for  time,  and  in 
his  haste  sailed  by  many  cities  without  calling, 
yet  he  stopped  at  Athens.  He  entered  the 
town  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods;  after  which  he 
addressed  the  people,  and  then  prepared  to  rc- 
embark  immediately.  As  he  went  out  of  tha 
gate  he  observed  two  inscriptions,  each  com 
prised  in  one  line. 

That  within  the  gate  was — 
But  knovr  thyself  a  man,  and  be  a  god. 

That  without— 
We  wjsh'd,  we  saw ;  we  loved,  and  we  adored. 

Some  of  the  pirates,  who  yet  traversed  the 
seas,  made  their  submission;  and  as  he  treated 
them  in  a  humane  manner,  when  he  had  them 
and  their  ships  in  his  power,  others  entertained 
hopes  of  mercy,  and  avoiding  the  other  otficera 
surrendered  themselves  to  Pompey,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children.  He  spared 
them  all;  and  it  was  principally  by  their  means 
that  he  found  out  and  took  a  number  who  were 
guilty  of  unpardonable  crimes,  and  therefore 
had  concealed  themselves. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  a  great  num 
ber,  and  indeed  the  most  powerful  part  of  these 
corsairs,  who  sent  their  families,  treasures,  and 
sL  useless  hands,  into  castles,  and  fortifie<l 
towns  upon  Mount  Taurus.  Then  they  manned 
their  ships,  and  waited  for  Pompey  at  Cora- 
cesium,  in  Cilicia.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the 
pirates  were  defeated;  after  which  they  retired 
into  the  fort.     But  they  had  not  been  long  be- 
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■ieged  before  they  capitulated, and  surrendered 
themsr.lves,  together  with  the  cities  and  islands 
which  they  had  conquered  and  fortified,  and 
which  by  their  works,  as  well  as  situation,  were 
almost  impregnable.  Thus  the  war  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  whole  force  of  the  pirates  de- 
stroyed, within  three  months  at  the  farthest. 

Besides  the  other  vessels,  Pompey  took 
ninety  ships  with  beaks  of  brass;  and  the  pris- 
oners amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  He  did 
not  choose  to  put  them  to  death,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  thought  it  wrong  to  suffer  them  to 
disperse,  because  they  were  not  only  numerous, 
but  warlike  and  necessitous,  and  therefore  would 
probably  knit  again  and  give  future  trouble. 
He  reflected,  that  man  by  nature  is  neither  a 
savage  nor  an  unsocial  creature;  and  when  he 
becomes  so  it  is  by  vices  contrary  to  nature; 
yet  even  then  he  may  be  humanized  by  chang- 
ing his  place  of  abode,  and  accustoming  him  to 
a  new  manner  of  life:  as  beasts  that  are  natu- 
rally wild  put  off  their  fierceness,  when  they 
are  kept  in  a  domestic  way.  For  this  reason 
he  determined  to  remove  the  pirates  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  bring  them  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  civil  life,  by  living  in  cities,  and 
by  the  culture  of  the  ground.  He  placed  some 
of  them  in  the  little  towns  of  Cilicia,  which  were 
almost  desolate,  and  which  received  them  with 
pleasure,  because  at  the  same  time  he  gave  them 
an  additional  proportion  of  lands.  He  repaired 
the  city  of  Soli,*  which  had  lately  been  disman- 
tled and  deprived  of  its  inhabitants  by  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  peopled  it  with  a  number 
of  these  corsairs.  The  remainder  which  was  a 
considerable  body,  he  planted  in  Dyma,  a  city 
of  Achaia,  which,  though  it  had  a  large  and 
fruitfu.   territory,  was  in  want  of  inhabitants. 

Such  as  looked  upon  Pompey  with  envy 
found  fault  with  these  proceedings;but  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  Metellus  in  Crete  was  not 
agreeable  to  his  best  friends.  This  was  a  re- 
lation of  that  Metellus  who  commanded  in 
conjunction  with  Pompey  in  Spain,  and  he  had 
been  sent  into  Crete  some  time  before  Pompey 
was  employed  in  this  war.  For  Crete  was 
the  second  nursery  of  pirates  after  Cilicia. 
Metellus  had  destroyed  many  nests  of  them 
there,  and  the  remainder,  who  were  beseiged 
by  mm  at  this  time,  addressed  themselves  to 
Pompey  as  suppliants,  and  invited  him  into  the 
island,  as  included  in  his  commission,  and  fall- 
ing within  the  distance  he  had  a  right  to  carry 
his  arms  from  the  sea.  He  listened  to  their 
application,  and  by  letter  enjoined  Metellus  to 
take  no  further  steps  in  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  the  cities  of  Crete  not  to  obey 
Metellus,  but  Lucius  Octavius,  one  of  his  own 
lieutenants,  whom  he  sent  to  take  the  command. 

Octavius  went  in  among  the  beseiged,  and 
fought  on  their  side;  a  circumstance  which 
rendered  Pompey  not  only  odious,  but  ridicu- 
lous. For  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
eulfer  himself  to  be  so  blinded  by  his  envy  and 
'ealousy  of  Metellus  as  to  lend  his  name  and 
authority  to  a  crew  of  profligate  wretches,  to 
be  used  as  a  kind  of  amulet  to  defend  them. 
Achilles  was  not  thought  to  behave  like  a  man, 

*  H«  called  it  aHcr  his  own  name  Pompciopolit. 


but  like  a  frantic  youth  carried  away  by  an  ex 
travagant  passion  for  fame,  when  he  mad* 
signs  to  his  troops  not  to  touch  Hector. 

Lest  some  strong  arm  should  snatch  the  glorioUB  priz* 
Before  Pellides 

But  Pompey  fought  for  the  common  enemies 
of  mankind,  in  order  to  deprive  a  prstor;  who 
was  labouring  to  destroy  them,  of  the  honours 
of  a  triumph.  Metellus,  however,  pursued  his 
operations  till  he  took  the  pirates,  and  put  them 
all  to  death.  As  ibr  Octavius,  he  exposed 
him  in  the  camp  as  an  object  of  contempt, 
and  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  after  which 
he  dismissed  him. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the 
war  with  the  pirates  was  finished,  and  that 
Pompey  was  bestowing  his  leisure  upon  visit- 
ing the  cities,  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  proposed  a  decree,  which  gave  him 
all  the  provinces  and  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lucullus,  adding  likewise  Bithynia, 
which  was  then  governed  by  Glabrio.  It  di- 
rected him  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  and  Tigranes;  for  which  purpose  he  was 
also  to  retain  his  naval  command.  This  was 
subjecting  at  once  the  whole  Roman  empire 
to  one  man.  For,  the  provinces  which  the  for- 
mer decree  did  not  give  him,  Phrygia,  Lycao- 
nia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  Upper 
Colchis,  and  Armenia,  were  granted  by  this, 
together  with  all  the  forces,  which  under  Lucul- 
lus, had  defeated  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

By  this  law,  Lucullus  was  deprived  of  the 
honours  he  had  dearly  earned,  and  had  a  per- 
son to  succeed  him  in  his  triumph,  rather  than 
in  the  war;  but  that  was  not  the  thing  which 
affected  the  Patricians  most.  They  were  per- 
suaded, indeed,  that  Lucullus  was  treated  with 
injustice  and  ingratitude;  but  it  was  a  much 
more  painful  circumstance,  to  think  of  a  power 
in  the  hands  of  Pompey,  which  they  could  call 
nothing  but  a  tyranny.*  They  therefore  ex- 
horted and  encouraged  each  other  to  oppose 
the  law,  and  maintain  their  liberty.  Yet  when 
the  time  came,  their  fear  of  the  people  pre- 
vailed, and  no  one  spoke  on  the  occasion  but 
Catulus.  He  urged  many  arguments  against 
the  bill;  and  when  he  found  they  had  no  efiect 
upon  the  commons,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  senators,  and  called  upon  them  many  times 
from  the  rostrum,  "  To  seek  some  mountain, 
as  their  ancestors  had  done,  some  rock  whither 
they  might  fly  for  the  preservation  of  liberty." 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  bill  was 
passed  by  all  the  tribes,t  and  almost  the  same 
universal  authority,  conferred  upon  Pompey  in 
his  absence,  which  Sylla  did  not   gain  but  by 


*  "  We  have  then  got  at  last,"  said  they,  "  a  fove- 
reign  :  the  republic  is  changed  into  a  monarchy  ;  the 
services  of  Lucullus,  the  honour  of  Glabrio  and  Mar- 
cius,  two  zealous  and  worthy  senators,  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  promotion  of  Pompey.  Sylla  never  caned 
his  tyranny  so  far." 

t  Two  great  men  spoke  in  favour  of  the  law,  namely, 
Cicero  and  Caesar.  The  former  aimed  at  the  consulate, 
which  Ponipey's  party  could  more  easily  procure  him, 
than  that  of  Catulus  and  the  senate.  As  for  Csesar,  be 
was  delighted  to  see  the  people  insensibly  lose  that  re 
publican  spirit  and  love  of  liberty,  which  might  one  day 
obstruct  the  vast  designs  he  had  already  foimed. 
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me  gword,  and  by  carn-ing  war  into  the  boweli 
of  his  country.  When  Pompey  received  the 
letters  which  notified  his  high  promotion,  and 
nis  friends,  who  happened  to  be  by,  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have 
knit  his  brows,  smote  his  thigh,  and  eipreased 
himself  as  if  he  was  already  overburdened  and 
wearied  by  the  weight  of  power:'  "Alas!  is 
there  no  end  of  my  conflicts?  How  much 
better  would  it  have  been  to  be  one  of  the  un- 
distinguished many,  than  to  be  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  war?  Shall  I  never  be  able  to  fly 
from  envy  to  a  rural  retreat,  to  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  conjugal  endearments?"  Even  his 
friends  were  unable  to  bear  the  dissimulation 
of  this  speech.  They  knew  the  flame  of  his 
native  ambition  and  lust  of  power  was  blown 
up  to  a  greater  height  by  the  difference  he  had 
with  LucuUus,  and  that  he  rejoiced  the  more 
in  the  present  preference,  on  that  account. 

His  actions  soon  unmasked  the  man.  He 
caused  public  notice  to  be  given  in  all  places 
withiu  his  commission,  that  the  Roman  troops 
were  to  repair  to  him,  as  well  as  the  kings  and 
princes  their  allies.  Wherever  he  went,  he  an- 
nulled the  acts  of  Lucullus,Temitting  the  fines 
he  had  imposed,  and  taking  away  the  rewards 
he  had  given.  In  short,  he  omitted  no  means 
to  shew  the  partisans  of  that  general  that  all 
his  authority  was  gone. 

Lucullus,  of  course,  complained  of  this  treat- 
ment-, and  their  common  friends  were  of  opin- 
ion, that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  come  to 
an  interview;  accordingly  they  met  in  Galatia. 
As  they  had  both  given  distinguished  proofs  of 
military  merit,  the  lictors  had  entwined  the 
rods  of  each  with  laurel.  Lucullus  had  march- 
ed through  a  country  full  of  flourishing  groves, 
but  Pompey's  rout  was  dry  and  barren,  without 
the  ornament  or  advantage  of  woods.  His 
laurels,  therefore,  were  parched  and  withered; 
which  the  servants  of  Lucullus  no  sooner  ob- 
served, than  they  freely  supplied  them  with 
fresh  ones,  and  crowned  his  fasces  with  them. 
This  seemed  to  be  an  omen  that  Porapey  would 
bear  away  the  honours  and  rewards  of  Lucul- 
lus's  victories.  Lucullus  had  been  consul  be- 
fore Pompey,  and  was  the  older  man ;  but  Pom- 
pey's two  triumphs  gave  him  the  advantage  in 
point  of  dignity. 

Their  interview  had  at  first  the  face  of  great 
politeness  and  civility.  They  began  with  mu- 
tual compliments  and  congratulations:  but  they 
soon  lost  sight  even  of  candour  and  modera- 
tion ;  they  proceeded  to  abusive  language ;  Pom- 
pey reproaching  Lucullus  with  avarice,  and 
Lucullus  accusing  Pompey  of  an  insatiable 
lust  of  power;  insomuch,  that  their  friends 
found  it  difficult  to  prevent  violence.  After 
thifs,  Lucullus  gave  his  friends  and  followers 
lands  in  Galatia,  as  a  conquered  country,  and 
made  other  considerable  grants.  But  Pompey, 
who  encamped  at  a  little  distance  from  him, 
declared  he  would  not  suffer  his  orders  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  seduced  all  his  sol- 
diers, except  sixteen  hundred,  who,  he  knew, 
were  so  mutinous  that  they  would  be  as  un- 
serviceable to  him  as  they  had  been  ill-affected 
to  their  old  general.    Nay,  he  scrupled  not  to 

*  Is  it  possible  to  read  this,  without  recollecling  the 
JBUlur  character  of  our  Richard  the  third.' 


disparage  the  conduct  of  Lucullus,  and  to  rep- 
resent his  actions  in  a  despicable  light.  "Th3 
battles  of  Lucullus,"  he  said,  "were  only  mock 
battles,  and  he  had  fought  with  nothing  but 
the  shadows  of  kings;  but  that  it  was  left  for 
him  to  contend  with  real  strength  and  well 
disciplined  armies;  since  Mithridates  had  be- 
taken himself  to  swords  and  shields,  and  knew 
how  to  make  proper  use  of  his  cavalry." 

On  the  other  hand,  Lucullus  defended  him 
self  by  observing,  "That  it  was  nothing  newr 
to  Pompey  to  fight  with  phantoms  and  sha- 
dows of  war;  for  like  a  dastardly  bird,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  prey  upon  those  whom  he 
had  not  killed,  and  to  tear  the  poor  remains  of 
a  dying  opposition.  Thus  he  had  arrogated 
to  himself  the  conquest  of  Sertorius,  of  Lepi- 
dus,  and  Spartacus,  which  originally  belonged 
to  Metellus,  to  Catulus,  and  Crassus.  Conse- 
quently, he  did  not  wonder  that  he  was  come 
to  claim  the  honour  of  finishing  the  wars  of  Ar- 
menia and  Pontus,  after  he  had  thrust  himself 
into  the  triumph  over  the  fugitive  staves." 

In  a  little  time  Lucullus  departed  for  Rome; 
and  Pompey,  having  secured  the  sea  from 
Phoenicia  to  the  Bosphorus,  marched  in  quest 
of  Mithridates,  who  had  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  but  durst 
not  stand  an  engagement.  That  prince  was  in 
possession  of  a  strong  and  secure  post  upon 
a  mountain,  which  he  quitted  upon  Pompey'a 
approach,  because  it  was  destitute  of  water. 
Pompey  encamped  in  the  same  place;  and 
conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and 
the  crevices  in  the  mountain,  that  springs 
might  be  found,  he  ordered  a  number  of  wella 
to  be  dug,  and  the  camp  was  in  a  short  time 
plentifully  supplied  with  water*  He  was  not 
a  little  surprised  that  this  did  not  occur  to 
Mithridates  during  the  whole  time  of  his  en- 
campment there. 

Alter  this  Pompey  followed  him  to  his  new 
camp,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  round 
him.  Mithridates  stood  a  siege  of  forty-five 
days,  after  which  he  found  means  to  steal  03" 
with  his  best  troops,  having  first  killed  all 
the  sick,  and  such  as  could  be  of  no  service. 
Pompey  overtook  him  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
encamped  over  against  him;  but  fearing  he 
might  pass  the  river  unperceived,  he  drew  out 
his  troops  at  midnight.  At  that  time  Mithri- 
dates is  said  to  have  had  a  dream  prctigura- 
tive  of  what  was  to  befal  him.  He  thought  he 
was  upon  the  Pontic  sea,  sailing  with  a  favour- 
able wind,  and  in  sight  of  the  Bosphorus;  so 
that  he  felicitated  his  friends  in  the  ship,  like  a 
man  perfectly  safe,  and  already  in  harbour. 
But  suddenly  he  beheld  himself  in  the  most 
destitute  condition,  swinging  upon  a  piece  of 
wreck.  "While  he  was  in  all  the  agitation 
which  this  dream  produced,  his  friends  awak- 
ed him,  and  told  him  that  Pompey  was  aV 
hand.  He  was  now  under  a  necessity  of  fight- 
ing for  his  camp,  and  his  generals  drew  up  the 
forces  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Pompev  seeing  them  prepared,  was  loath  to 
risk  a  battle  in  the  dark.  He  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  surround  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
flight:  and  what  inclined  him  still  more  to  wait 


*  Paulus  ^.milius  had  done  the  same  thing  long  be- 
fore, in  the  MacedoDiaa  war. 
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for  daylight,  was  the  consideration  that  his 
troops  were  much  oetter  than  the  enemy's. 
However,  the  oldest  of  his  officers  entreated 
liim  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  attack,  and 
at  last  prevailed.  It  was  not  indeed  very  dark; 
for  the  moon,  though  near  her  setting,  gave 
light  enough  to  distinguish  objects.  But  it  was 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the  king's  troops,  that 
the  moon  was  so  low,  and  on  the  backs  of  the 
Romans;  because  she  projected  their  shadows 
BO  far  before  them,  that  the  enemy  could  form 
no  just  estimate  of  the  distances,  but  thinking 
them  at  hand,  threw  their  javelins  before  they 
could  do  the  least  execution. 

The  Romans,  perceiving  their  mistake,  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge  with  all  the  alarm  of 
voices.  The  enemy  were  in  such  a  consterna- 
tion, that  they  made  not  the  least  stand,  and, 
in  their  flight,  vast  numbers  were  slain.  They 
lost  above  ten  thousand  men,  and  their  camp 
was  taken.  As  for  Mithridates,  he  broke 
through  the  Romans  with  eight  hundred  horse, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  That 
corps,  however,  did  not  follow  him  far  before 
they  dispersed,  and  left  him  with  only  three  of 
his  people;  one  of  which  was  his  concubine, 
Hypsicratia,  a  woman  of  such  a  masculine  and 
daring  spirit,  that  the  king  used  to  call  her 
Hypsicrates.  She  then  rode  a  Persian  horse, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  man's  habit,  of  the  fashion 
of  that  nation.  She  complained  not  in  the 
least  of  the  length  of  the  march;  and  besides 
that  fatigue,  she  waited  on  the  king,  and  took 
care  of  his  horse,  till  they  reached  the  castle  of 
Inora,*  where  the  king's  treasure,  and  his  most 
valuable  moveables  were  deposited.  Mithri- 
dates took  out  thence  many  rich  robes,  and 
bestowed  them  on  those  who  repaired  to  him 
after  their  flight.  He  furnished  each  of  his 
friends,  too,  with  a  quantity  of  poison,  that 
none  of  them,  against  their  will,  might  come 
alive  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

From  Inora,  his  design  was  to  go  to  Ti- 
granes,  in  Armenia.  But  Tigranes  had  given 
up  the  cause,  and  set  a  price  of  no  less  than  a 
hundred  talents  upon  his  h?ad.  He  therefore, 
changed  his  route,  and  having  passed  the  head 
of  the  Euphrates,  directed  his  flight  through 
Colchis. 

In  the  meantime,  Pompey  entered  Armenia, 
upon  the  invitation  of  young  Tigranes,  who 
had  revolted  from  his  father,  and  was  gone  to 
meet  the  Roman  general  at  the  river  Araxes. 
This  river  takes  its  rise  near  the  source  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  bends  its  course  eastward,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Caspian  sea.  Pompey 
and  young  Tigranes,  in  their  march,  received 
the  homage  of  the  cities  through  which  they 
passed.  As  for  Tigranes  the  father,  he  had 
been  lately  defeated  by  Lucullus;  and  now, 
being  informed  that  Pompey  was  of  a  mild 
and  humane  disposition,  he  received  a  Ro- 
man garrison  into  his  capital;  and  taking  his 
friends  and  relations  with  him,  went  to  sur- 
render himself.  As  he  rode  up  to  the  intrench- 
ments,  two  of  Pompey's  Victors  came  and  or- 
dered him  to  dismount,  and  enter  on  foot;  as- 


*  It  seems  from  a  passage  in  Strabo,  (B.  xii.)  that, 
instead  of  Inora,  we  should  read  Sinoria :  for  that 
was  one  of  llie  many  fortresses  Mithridates  had  built 
between  the  greater  and  the  less  Armenia 


suring  him  that  no  man  was  ever  seen  on  horse- 
back in  a  Roman  camp.  Tigranes  obeyed, 
and  even  took  off  his  sword,  and  gave  it  them. 
As  soon  as  he  came  before  Pompey,  he  pulled 
off  his  diadem,  and  attempted  to  lay  it  at  hia 
feet.  What  was  still  worse,  he  was  going  to 
prostrate  himself,  and  embrace  his  knees.  But 
Pompey  preventing  it,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  placed  him  on  one  side  of  him,  and  hia 
son  on  the  other.  Then  addressing  himself  to 
the  father,  he  said,  "As  to  what  you  had  lost 
before,  you  lost  it  to  I-.ucullus.  It  was  he 
who  took  from  you  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia, 
Galatia,  and  Sophene.  But  what  you  kept  till 
my  time,  I  will  restore  you,  on  condition  you 
pay  the  Romans  a  fine  of  six  thousand  talents 
for  the  injury  you  have  done  them.  Your  son 
I  will  make  king  of  Sophene." 

Tigranes  thought  himself  so  happy  in  these 
terms,  and  in  finding  that  the  Romans  saluted 
him  king,  that  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  he  prom- 
ised every  private  soldier  half  a  niina,  every 
centurion  ten  minas,  and  every  tribune  a  tal- 
ent. But  his  son  was  little  pleased  at  the  de- 
termination ;  and  when  he  was  invited  to  supper, 
he  said,  "He  had  no  need  of  such  honours 
from  Pompey;  for  he  could  find  another  Ro- 
man." Upon  this,  he  was  bound,  and  reserv- 
ed in  chains  for  the  triumph.  Not  long  after, 
Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  sent  to  demand  the 
young  prince,  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  propose 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundary 
between  him  and  the  Roman  empire.  Pom- 
pey answered,  "  That  Tigranes  was  certain- 
ly nearer  to  his  father  than  his  father-in-law; 
and  as  for  the  boundary,  justice  should  direct 
it." 

When  he  had  dispatched  this  affair,  he  left 
Afranius  to  take  care  of  Armenia,  and  march- 
ed himself  to  the  countries  bordering  on  Mount 
Causacus,  through  which  he  must  necessarily 
pass  in  search  of  Mithridates.  The  Albanians 
and  Iberians  are  the  prmcipal  nations  in  those 
parts.  The  Iberian  territories  touch  upon  the 
Moschian  mountains  and  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus;  the  Albanians  stretch  more  to  the  east, 
and  extend  to  the  Caspian  sea.  The  Albanians 
at  first  granted  Pompey  a  passage:  but  as  win- 
ter overtook  him  in  their  dominions,  they  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  Saturnalia,  which  the 
Romans  observe  religiously,  to  assemble  their 
forces  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  men. 
with  a  resolution  to  attack  them;  and  for  thai 
purpose  passed  the  Cyrnus.*  The  Cyrnus  rises 
in  the  Iberian  mountains,  ana  being  joined  in 
its  course  by  the  Araxes  from  Armenia,  it  dis- 
charges itself,  by  twelve  mouths,  into  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  Some  say,  the  Araxes  does  not  run 
into  it,t  but  has  a  separate  channel,  and  emp 
ties  itself  near  it  into  the  same  sea. 

Pompey  suffered  them  to  pass  the  river, 
though  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  hindered 
it;  and  when  they  were  all  got  over,  he  attack- 
ed and  routed  them,  and  killed  great  numbera 
on  the  spot.  Their  kings  sent  ambassadors  to 
beg  for  mercy;  upon  which  Pompey  forgave 
him  the  violence  he  had  offered,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.     This  done,  he  march- 

*  Strabo  and  Pliny  call  this  river  Cyrus,  and  so  Plu- 
tarch probably  wrote  it. 

t  This  is  Strabo's  opinion,  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  modern  geographers. 
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ed  against  the  Iberians,  who  were  equally  nu- 
merous and  more  warlike,  and  who  were  very 
desirous  to  signalize  their  zeal  for  Mithridates, 
by  repulsing  Pompey.  The  Iberians  were  never 
subject  to  the  Modes  or  Persians:  they  escaped 
even  the  Macedonian  yoke,  because  Alexander 
was  obliged  to  leave  Hyrcania  in  haste.  Pom- 
pey, however,  defeated  this  people  too,  in  a  great 
battle^  in  which  he  killed  no  less  than  nine  thou- 
sand, and  took  above  ten  thousand  prisoners. 

After  this,  he  threw  himself  into  Colchis; 
and  Servilius  came  and  joined  him  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Phasis,  with  the  fleet  appointed  to  guard 
the  Euxine  sea.  The  pursuit  of  Mithridates 
was  attended  with  great  ditficullies:  for  he  had 
concealed  himself  among  the  nations  settled 
about  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Palus  Mxotis. 
Besides,  news  was  brought  Pompey  that  the  Al- 
banians had  revolted,  and  taken  up  arms  again. 
The  desire  of  revenge  determined  him  to  march 
back,  and  chastise  them.  But  it  was  with  in- 
finite trouble  and  danger  that  he  passed  the 
Cyrnus  again,  the  barbarians  having  fenced  it 
on  their  side  wiih  pallisades  all  along  the  banks. 
And  when  he  was  over,  he  had  a  large  country 
to  traverse,  which  afforded  no  water.  This  last 
difficulty  he  provided  against,  by  filling  ten 
thousand  bottles;  and  pursuing  his  march,  he 
found  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Abas,*  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand 
foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  but  many  of 
them  ill-armed,  and  provided  with  nothing  of 
the  defensive  kind  but  skins  of  beasts. 

They  were  commanded  by  the  king's  brother, 
named  Cosis;  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle, singled  out  Pompey,  and,  rushing  in  upon 
him,  struck  his  javelin  into  the  joints  of  his 
breastplate.  Pompey  in  return,  run  him  through 
with  his  spear  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
It  is  said  that  the  Amazons  came  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  barbarians  from  the  mountains 
near  the  river  Thermodon,  and  fought  in  this 
battle.  The  Romans,  among  the  plunder  of 
the  field,  did,  indeed,  meet  with  bucklers  in 
the  form  of  a  half-moon,  and  such  buskins  as 
the  Amazons  wore;  but  there  was  not  the  body 
of  a  woman  found  among  the  dead.  They  in- 
habit that  part  of  Mount  Causacus  which 
stretches  towards  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  are 
not  next  neighbours  to  the  Albanians;!  for 
Gelae  and  Leges  lie  between;  but  they  meet 
that  people,  and  spend  two  months  with  them 
every  year  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon: 
after  which  they  retire  to  their  own  country, 
where  they  live  without  the  company  of  men. 

After  this  action,  Pompey  designed  to  make 
hie  way  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  march  by  its 
coasts  into  Hyrcania;  but  he  found  the  number 
of  venomus  serpents  so  troublesome,  that  he 
was  forced  to  return,  when  three  days'  march 
Biore  would  have  carried  him  as  far  as  he  pro- 
posed. The  next  route  he  took  was  into  Arme- 
nia the  Less,  where  he  gave  audience  to  am- 
bassadors from  the  kings  of  the  ElymaeansJ  and 

•  Thij  river  Ukes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Alba- 
nia, aud  falls  iuto  the  Caspian  Sea.     Plolemy  calls  it 

t  The  Albanian  forces,  according  to  Sirabo,  were 
numerous,  but  ill-disciplined.  Their  oficnsire  wea- 
pons were  darts  and  arrows,  and  their  defensive  armour 
•ras  made  of  the  skins  of  beasts. 

J  Strabo  (Lib.  x\i.)  places  the  ElTimeans  in  that 
put  of  Assyria  wUch  borders  upon  idedia,  and  men- 
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Medes,  and  dismissed  them  with  letters  cxpres 
sive  of  his  regard.  Meantime  the  king  of  Par 
thia  had  entered  Gordyene,  and  was  doing  in 
finite  damage  to  the  subjects  of  Tigranes. 
Against  him  Pompey  sent  Afranius,  who  put 
him  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  him  as  far  as  the 
province  of  Arbelis. 

Among  all  the  concubines  of  Mithridates  that 
were  brought  before  Pompey,  he  touched  no-, 
one,  but  sent  them  to  their  parents  or  hus- 
bands; for  most  of  them  were  either  daughters 
or  wives  of  the  great  officers  and  principal  per- 
sons of  the  kingdom.  But  Stratonice,  who  was 
the  first  favourite,  and  had  the  care  of  a  fort 
where  the  best  part  of  the  king's  treasure  was 
lodged,  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  old  musician. 
She  sung  one  evening  to  Mithridates  at  an  en- 
tertainment, and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
her  that  he  took  her  to  his  bed  that  night,  and 
sent  the  old  man  home  in  no  very  good  humour, 
because  he  had  taken  his  daughter  without 
condescending  to  speak  one  kind  word  to  him. 
But  when  he  waked  next  morning,  he  saw  ta* 
bles  covered  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  a 
great  retinue  of  eunuchs  and  pages,  who  offer- 
ed him  the  choice  of  rich  robes,  and  before  his 
gate  a  horse  with  such  magnificent  furniture, 
as  is  provided  for  those  who  are  called  the 
king's  friends.  All  this  he  thought  nothing  but 
an  insult  and  burlesque  upon  him,  and  therefore 
prepared  for  flight;  but  the  servants  stopped 
him,  and  assured  him  that  the  king  had  given 
him  the  house  of  a  rich  nobleman  lately  de- 
ceased, and  that  what  he  saw  was  only  the  first 
fruits — a  small  earnest  of  the  fortune  he  intend- 
ed him.  At  last  he  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  scene  was  not  visionary;  he 
put  on  the  purple,  and  mounted  the  horse,  and, 
as  he  rode  through  the  city,  cried  out  "All  this 
is  mine."  The  inhabitants,  of  course,  laughed 
at  him;  and  he  told  them,  "  They  should  not 
be  surprised  at  this  behaviour  of  his,  but  rather 
wonder  that  he  did  not  throw  stones  at  them." 

From  such  a  glorious  source  sprang  Stratonice. 
She  surrendered  to  Pompey  the  castle,  and 
made  him  many  magnificent  presents;  howev- 
er, he  took  nothing  but  what  might  be  an  or- 
nament to  the  solemnities  of  religion,  and  add 
lustre  to  his  triumph.  The  rest  he  desired  she 
would  keep  for  her  own  enjoyment.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  king  of  Iberia  sent  him  a 
bed-stead,  a  table,  and  a  throne,  all  of  massy 
gold,  and  begged  of  him  to  accept  them  as  a 
mark  of  his  regard,  he  bade  the  qu:esiors  apply 
them  to  the  purposes  of  the  public  revenue. 

In  the  castle  of  Csnon  he  found  the  private 
papers  of  Mithridates;  and  he  read  them  with 
some  pleasure,  because  they  discovered  that 
prince's  real  character.  From  these  memoirs 
it  appeared,  that  he  had  taken  olf  many  per- 
sons by  poison,  among  whom  were  his  own 
son  Ariarathes  and  Alcaeus  of  Sardis.  His 
pique  against  the  latter  look  its  rise  merely 
from  his  having  better  horses  for  the  race  than 
he.  There  were  also  interpreutions,  both  of 
his  own  dreams  and  those  of  his  wives;  and 
the  lascivious  letters  which  had  passed  between 
him   and  Monime.    Theophanes  pretends  ta 

lions  three  provinces  belonging  to  them,  Gabian^. 
Messabaliee,  and  Corbiane.  He  adds,  that  tliey  vreM 
povserful  enough  to  refuse  submission  to  the  king  W 
Parthia. 
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■ay,  that  there  was  found  among  those  papers 
a  memorial  composed  by  Rutilius,*  exhorting 
Mithridates  to  massacre  ail  the  Romans  in  Asia. 
But  most  people  believe  this  was  a  malicious 
invention  of  Theophanes,  to  blacken  Kutihus, 
whom  probably  he  hated,  because  he  vk'as  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  him;  or  it  might  be  invented  by 
Pompey,  whose  father  was  represented  in  Ru- 
tulius's  Histories  as  one  of  the  worst  of  men. 

From  Cffinon  Pompey  marched  to  Amisus; 
where  his  infatuating  ambition  put  him  upon 
very  obnoxious  measures.  He  had  censured 
Lucullus  much  for  disposing  of  provinces  at  a 
time  when  the  war  was  alive,  and  for  bestow- 
ing other  considerable  gifts  and  honours,  which 
conquerors  use  to  grant  after  their  wars  were 
absolutely  terminated.  And  yet  when  Mithri- 
dates was  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  had 
assembled  a  very  respectable  army  again,  the 
game  Pompey  did  the  very  thing  he  had  cen- 
sured.— As  if  he  had  finished  the  whole,  he  dis- 
posed of  governments,  and  distributed  other  re- 
wards among  his  friends.  On  that  occasion  many 
princes  and  generals,  and  among  them  twelve 
barbarian  kings,  appeared  before  him;  and  to 
gratify  those  princes,  when  he  wrote  to  the  king 
of  Parthia,  he  refused  to  give  him  the  title  of 
King  of  kings,  by  which  he  was  usually  ad- 
dressed. 

He  was  passionately  desirous  to  recover 
Syria,  and  passing  from  thence  through  Arabia, 
to  penetrate  to  the  Red  sea,  that  he  might  go 
on  conquering  every  way  to  the  ocean  which 
■urrounds  the  world.  In  Africa  he  was  the 
first  whose  conquests  extended  to  the  Great 
Sea;  in  Spain  he  stretched  the  Roman  domin- 
ions to  the  Atlantic;  and  in  his  late  pursuit  of 
the  Albanians,  he  wanted  but  little  of  reaching 
the  Hyrcanian  sea.  In  order,  therefore,  to  take 
the  Red  Sea,  too,  into  the  circle  of  his  wars,  he 
began  his  march;  the  rather,  because  he  saw  it 
difficult  to  hunt  out  Mithridates  with  a  regular 
force,  and  that  he  was  much  harder  to  deal 
with  in  his  flight  than  in  battle.  For  this  rea- 
son, he  said,  "He  would  leave  him  a  stronger 
enemy  than  the  Romans  to  cope  with,  which 
was  famine."  In  pursuance  of  this  intention, 
he  ordered  a  number  of  ships  to  cruise  about 
and  prevent  any  vessels  from  entering  the  Bos- 
phorus with  provisions;  and  that  death  should 
be  the  punishment  for  such  as  were  taken  in 
the  aHempt. 

As  he  was  upon  his  march  with  the  best  part 
of  his  army,  he  found  the  bodies  of  those  Ro- 
mans, who  fell  in  the  unfortunate  battle  between 
Triariusf  and  Mithridates,  still  uninterred.  He 
gave  them  an  honourable  burial;  and  the  omis- 
sion of  it  seems  to  have  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  the  aversion  the  army  had  for  Lucullus. 

Proceeding  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he 
subdued  the  Arabians  about  mount  Amanus, 
by  his  lieutenant  Afranius,  and  descended  him- 
self into  Syria;  which  he    converted   into   a 

•  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome 
649.  Ciceio  gives  him  a  great  character.  H«  was 
afterwards  banished  into  Asia,  and  when  Sylla  recalled 
him,  he  refused  to  return.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history 
in  Greek,  which  Appian  made  great  use  of. 

t  Triarius  was  defeated  by  Mithridates  three  years 
beibre  Pompcy's  march  into  Syria.  He  had  twenty- 
three  tribunes,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  centuriona  kill- 
ed in  that  battle ;  and  hit  cunp  wai  (aken. 


Roman   province,  because  it  had   no   lawfbl 

king.*  He  reduced  Judsa,  and  tot  k  its  kiag 
Aristobulus  prisoner.  He  founded  some  cities, 
and  set  others  free;  punishing  the  tyrants  who 
had  enslaved  them.  But  most  of  his  time  wag 
spent  in  administering  justice,  and  in  deciding 
the  disputes  between  cities  and  princes.  Where 
he  could  not  go  himself,  he  sent  his  friends;  the 
Armenians  and  Parthians,  for  instance,  hav- 
ing referred  the  difference  they  had  about  some 
territory,  to  his  decision,  he  sent  three  arbi- 
trators to  settle  the  affair.  His  reputation  as 
to  power  was  great,  and  it  was  equally  res- 
pectable as  to  virtue  and  moderation.  This- 
was  the  thing  which  palliated  most  of  his 
faults,  and  those  of  his  ministers.  He  knew 
not  how  to  restrain  or  punish  the  offences  of 
those  he  employed,  but  he  gave  so  gracious  a 
reception  to  those  who  came  to  complain  of 
them,  that  they  went  away  not  ill  satisfied  with 
all  they  had  suffered  from  their  avarice  and 
oppression. 

His  first  favourite  was  Demetrius  his  en- 
franchised slave;  a  young  man,  who,  in  other 
respects,  did  not  want  understanding,  Lut  who 
made  an  insolent  use  of  his  good  fortune. 
They  tell  us  this  :5tory  of  him.  Cato  the  philoso- 
pher, then  a  young  man,  but  already  celebrated 
for  his  virtue  and  greatness  of  mind,  went  to 
see  Antioch,  when  Pompey  was  not  there. 
According  to  custom,  he  travelled  on  foot,  but 
his  friends  accompanied  him  on  horseback. 
When  he  approached  the  city,  he  saw  a  great 
number  of  people  before  the  gates,  all  in  white, 
and  on  the  way  a  troop  of  young  men  ranged 
on  one  side,  and  of  boys  on  the  other.  This 
gave  the  philosopher  pain;  for  he  thought  it  a 
compliment  intended  him,  which  he  did  not 
want.  However,  he  ordered  his  friend* to  alight 
and  walk  with  him.  As  soon  as  they  were  near 
enough  to  be  spoken  with,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a 
staff"  of  office  in  his  hand,  came  up  and  asked 
them,  "Where  they  had  left  Demetrius,  and 
when  he  might  be  expected.'"'  Cato's  compan 
ions  laughed,  but  Cato  said  only,  "Alas,  poor 
city!"  and  so  passed  on. 

Indeed,  others  might  the  better  endure  tha 
insolence  of  Demetrius,  because  Pompey  bore 
with  it  himself.  Very  often,  when  Pompey 
was  waiting  to  receive  company,  Demetrius 
seated  himself  in  a  disrespectful  manner  at 
table,  with  his  cap  of  liberty  pulled  over  his 
ears.  Before  his  return  to  Italy  he  had  pur- 
chased the  pleasantest  villas  about  Rome,  with 
magnificent  apartments  for  entertaining  hia 
friends;  and  some  of  the  most  elegant  anfl  ex- 
pensive gardens  were  known  by  his  ^me. 
Yet  Pompey  himself  was  satisfied  with  Ji  in 
different  house  till  the  third  triumph.  After- 
wards he  built  that  beautiful  and  celebrated 
theatre  in  Rome;  and  as  an  appendage  to  it, 
built  himself  a  house  much  handsomer  than  the 
former,  but  not  ostentatiously  great;  for  he  who 


*  Pompey  took  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  killinf;  b» 
less  thai»  twelve  thousand  Jews  in  the  action.  He  en- 
tered the  temple  contrary  to  their  law,  but  had  th« 
moderation  not  to  touch  any  of  the  holy  utensils,  or 
the  treasure  belonging  to  it.  Aristobolus  presented 
him  with  a  golden  vine,  valued  at  five  hundred  talentj, 
which  he  afterwards  coDKcralcd  in  the  temple  of  Js- 
piter  Capitoliniu. 
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nine  to  be  master  of  it  af\erhiin,  at  his  Grst  en- 
trance was  surprised,  and  asked  "  Where  was 
the  room  in  which  Pompey  the  Great  used  to 
mipr"  Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  these 
matters. 

The  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea  had  hitherto  con- 
■idered  the  Romans  in  no  formidable  light, 
but  he  was  really  afraid  of  Pompey,  and  sent 
letters  to  acquaint  him  that  he  was  ready  to 
obey  his  commands.  Pompey,  to  try  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  professions,  marched  against  Pe- 
tra.  Many  blamed  this  expedition,  looking 
npon  it  as  no  better  than  a  pretext  to  be  ex- 
cused pursuing  Mithridates,  against  whom  they 
would  have  had  him  turn,  as  against  the  an- 
cient enemy  of  Rome;  and  an  enemy  who,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  had  so  far  recovered 
his  strength  as  to  propose  marching  through 
Scythia  and  Pa;onia  into  Italy.  On  the  other 
band,  Pompey  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  rum  him  when  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
than  to  lake  hrm  in  his  flight,  and  therefore 
would  not  amuse  himself  with  a  fruitless  pur- 
suit, but  rather  chose  to  wait  for  a  new 
emergency,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  turn  his 
arms  to  another  quarter. 

Fortune  soon  resolved  the  doubt.  He  had 
advanced  near  Petra,  and  encamped  for  that 
day,  and  was  taking  some  exercise  on  horse- 
back without  the  trenches,  when  messengers 
arrived  from  Pontus;  and  it  was  plain  they 
brought  good  news,  because  the  points  of  their 
spears  were  crowned  with  laurel.  The  sol- 
diers seeing  this,  gathered  about  Pompey,  who 
was  inclined  to  finish  his  exercise  before  he 
opened  the  packet;  but  they  were  so  earnest 
in  their  entreaties,  that  they  prevailed  upon 
him  to  alight  and  take  it.  He  entered  the 
camp  with  it  in  his  hand:  and  as  there  was  no 
tribunal  ready,  and  the  soldiers  were  too  im- 
patient to  raise  one  of  turf,  which  was  the 
common  method,  they  piled  a  number  of  pack- 
saddles  one  upon  another,  upon  which  Pom- 
pey mounted,  and  gave  them  this  information: 
"  Mithridates  is  dead.  He  killed  himself  ufKjn 
the  revolt  of  his  son  Pharnaces.  And  Pharna- 
ces  ha*  seized  all  that  belonged  to  his  father; 
which  he  declares  he  has  done  for  himself  and 
the  Romans."        , 

At  this  news  the  army,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, pave  a  loose  to  their  joy,  which  they  ex- 
pressed in  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  in  recip- 
rocal entertainments,  as  if  ten  thousand  of 
their  enemies  had  been  slaia  in  Mithridates. 
Potnpey  having  thus  brought  the  campaign  and 
the  whole  war  to  a  conclusion  so  t»appy,  and 
BO  far  beyond  his  hopes,  immedfately  quitted 
Arabia,  traversed  the  provinces  between  that 
and  Galatia  with  great  rapidity,  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  .\misus.  There  he  found  many  pre- 
sents from  Pharnaces,  and  several  corpses  of 
the  royal  family,  among  which  was  that  of 
Mithndates.  The  face  of  that  prince  could 
tot  be  easily  known,  because  the  embalmers 
had  not  taken  oat  the  brain,  and  by  the  corrnp- 
tiou  of  that,  the  features  were  disfigured. 
Tet  some  that  were  curious  to  examine  it  dis- 
tmguished  it  by  the  scars.  As  for  Pompey,  he 
would  not  see  the  body,  but  to  propitiate  the 
ftTcnging  deity,*  sent  it  to  Smope.    However, 

"*  Xemciu. 


he  looked  open  and  admired  the  magnificence 
of  bis  habit,  and  the  size  and  beauty  of  his 
arms.  The  scabbard  of  tht  sword,  which  cost 
four  hundred  talents,  was  stolen  by  one  Pub- 
lius,  who  sold  it  to  Ariarathes.  And  Caius, 
the  foster-brother  of  Mithridates,  took  the  dia- 
dem, which  was  of  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  gave  it  privately  to  Faustus,  the  son 
of  Sylla,  who  had  begged  it  of  him.  This 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  Pompey,  but  Phar- 
naces, discovering  it  afterwards,  punished  the 
persons  guilty  of  the  theft. 

Pompey  having  thoroughly  settled  the  affairs 
of  Asia,  proceeded  in  his  return  to  Rome  with 
more  pomp  and  solemnity.  When  he  arrived 
at  ALtylene.  he  declared  it  a  free  city,  for  the 
sake  of  Theophanes,  who  was  born  there. 
He  was  present  at  the  anniversary  exercises  of 
the  poets,  whose  sole  subject  that  year  was  the 
actions  of  Pompey.  And  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  their  theatre,  that  he  took  a  plan 
of  it,  with  a  design  to  build  one  like  it  at 
Rome,  but  greater  and  more  noble.  When 
he  came  to  Rhodes,  he  attended  the  declama- 
tions of  all  the  Sophists,  and  presented  each 
of  them  with  a  talent.  Posidonius  committed 
the  discourse  to  writing,  which  he  made  be- 
fore him  against  the  position  of  Hermagoras, 
another  professor  of  rhetoric  concerning  In- 
vention in  general.*  He  behaved  with  equal 
munificence  to  the  philosophers  at  Athens, 
and  gave  the  people  fifty  talents  for  the  repair 
of  their  city. 

He  hoped  to  return  to  Italy  the  greatest  and 
happiest  of  men,  and  that  his  family  would 
meet  his  affection  with  equal  ardour.  But  the 
deity  whose  care  is  always  to  mix  some  por- 
tion of  evil  with  the  highest  and  most  splendid 
favours  of  fortune,  had  been  long  preparing 
him  a  sad  welcome  in  his  house.  Muciajf  in 
his  absence,  had  dishonoured  his  bed.  While 
he  was  at  a  distance,  he  disregarded  the  report, 
but  upon  his  approach  to  Italy,  and  a  more  ma- 
ture examination  into  the  affair,  he  sent  her 
a  divorce  without  assigning  his  reasons  either 
then  or  afterwards.  The  true  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  Cicero's  epistles. 

People  talked  variously  at  Rome  concerning 
Pompey's  intentions.  Many  disturbed  them- 
selves at  the  thought  that  he  would  march  with 
his  army  immediately  to  Rome,  and  make  him- 
self sole  and  absolute  master  there.  Crassos 
took  his  children  and  money,  and  withdrew: 
whether  it  was  that  he  had  some  real  appre- 
hensipns,  or  rather  that  he  chose  to  counte- 
nance the  calumny,  and  add  force  to  the  sting  ot 

*  Hermagoraj  wa»  for  reducing  invention  under  tw« 
general  heads,  the  reason  of  the  prcceu,  and  Uie  state 
of  the  question;  which  limitation  Cicero  disapproTe4 
as  much  as  his  master  Fotidoniua.  Vide  Cicero,  de 
loveut.  Rhetor.  Lib.  i. 

This  Posidonius  who  wa*-of  Apamea,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Posidonius  ofAlcxajidria,  the  discipU 
of  Zeno. 

t  Mucia  was  sister  to  Metellus  Celer,  and  to  Metel 
lus  Ncpos.  She  was  debauched  by  Cscar ;  for  which 
r«tt5on,  when  Pompey  married  Cztar's  daughter,  all 
the  world  blamed  him  for  turning  off  a  wife  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  a 
maa  whom  he  had  often,  with  a  sigh,  called  nis  iElei* 
thus.  Mucia 's  disloyalty  must  have  been  very  public 
since  Cicero,  in  one  ol  his  letters  to  Atticus,  says,  ihs 
divorce  of  Mucia  metta  with  general  approb«t>eB  • 
Lib.  i.  ep.  12. 
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envy;  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable.  But 
Pompey  had  no  sooner  set  foot  in  Italy,  than  he 
called  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers,  and,  after  a 
kind  and  suitable  address,  ordered  them  to  dis- 
perse in  their  respective  cities,  and  attend  to 
their  own  affairs  till  his  triumph,  on  which 
occasion  they  were  to  repair  to  him  again. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his  troops 
were  disbanded,  an  astonishing  change  ap- 
peared in  the  face  of  things.  The  cities  seeing 
Pompey  the  Great  unarmed,  and  attended  by  a 
few  friends,  as  if  he  was  returning  only  from  a 
common  tour,  poured  out  their  inhabitants  af- 
ter him,  who  conducted  him  to  Rome  with  the 
sincerest  pleasure,  and  with  a  much  greater 
force  than  that  which  he  had  dismissed;  so  that 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  army,  if 
he  had  formed  any  designs  against  the  stale. 

As  the  law  did  not  permit  him  to  enter  the 
city  before  his  triumph,  he  desired  the  senate 
to  defer  the  election  of  consulson  his  account, 
that  he  might  by  his  presence  support  the  in- 
terest of  Piso.  But  Cato  opposed  it,  and  the 
motion  miscarried.  Pompey,  admiring  the  lib- 
erty and  tirraness  with  which  Cato  maintained 
the  rights  and  customs  of  his  country,  at  a 
lime  when  no  other  man  would  appear  so  open- 
ly for  them,  determined  to  gain  him  if  possi- 
ble; and  as  Cato  had  two  nieces,  he  offered 
to  marry  the  one,  and  asked  the  other  for  his 
Bon.  Cato,  however,  suspected  the  bait,  and 
looked  upon  the  proposed  alliance  as  a  means 
intended  to  corrupt  his  integrity.  He  there- 
fore refused  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  wife 
and  sister,  who  could  not  but  be  displeased  at 
his  rejecting  such  advances  from  Pompey  the 
Great.  Meantime  Pompey  being  desirous  to 
get  the  consulship  from  Afranius,  distributed 
money  for  that  purpose  among  the  tribes,  and 
the  voters  went  to  receive  it  in  Pompey's  own 
gardens.  The  thing  was  so  public  that  Pom- 
pey was  much  censured  for  making  that  office 
venal,  which  he  had  obtained  by  his  great  ac- 
tions, and  opening  a  way  to  the  highest  hon- 
our in  the  state  to  those  who  had  money,  but 
wanted  merit.  Cato  then  observed  to  the  la- 
dies of  his  family,  that  they  must  all  have 
shared  in  this  disgrace;  if  they  had  accepted 
Pompey's  alliance;  upon  which  they  acknow- 
ledged he  was  a  better  judge  than  they  of  hon- 
our and  propriety. 

The  trmmph  was  so  great,  that  though  it  was 
divided  into  two  days,  the  time  was  far  from 
being  sufficient  for  displaying  what  was  pre- 
pared to  be  earned  in  procession;  there  re- 
mained still  enough  to  adorn  another  triumph. 
At  the  head  of  the  shew  appeared  the  titles  of 
the  conquered  nations;  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Paphlagonia,  Media,  Colchis,  the 
Iberians,  the  Albanians,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Meso- 
potamia, Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Judea,  Arabia, 
the  pirates  subdued  both  by  sea  and  land.  In 
those  countries,  it  was  mentioned  that  there 
were  not  less  than  a  thousand  castles,  and  near 
nine  hundred  cities  taken;  eight  hundred  gal- 
leys taken  from  the  pirates;  and  thirty -nine 
desolate  cities  repeopled.  On  the  face  of  the 
tablets  it  appeared  besides,  that  whereas  the 
revenues  of  the  Roman  empire  before  these 
conquests  amounted  but  to  fifty  millions  of 
drachmas,  by  the  new  acquisitions  they  were 
advanced  toeighly-hve  millions:  and  that  Pom- 


pey had  brought  into  the  public  treasury,  i* 
money,  and  in  gold  and  silver  vessels,  to  the 
value  of  twenty  thousand  talents,  besides  what 
he  had  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  of  whom 
he  that  received  least  had  fifteen  hundred 
drachmas  to  his  share.  The  captives  who 
walked  in  the  procession  (not  to  mention  the 
chiefs  of  the  pirates)  were  the  son  of  Tigranci, 
king  of  Armenia,  together  with  his  wife  and 
daughter;  Zosima,  the  wife  of  Tigranes  him- 
self; Arislobulus,  king  of  Judea;  t.'ie  sister  of 
Mithridates,  with  her  five  sons;  and  some 
Scythian  women.  The  hostages  of  the  Alba- 
nians and  Iberians,  and  of  the  king  of  Com- 
magene  also  appeared  in  the  train:  and  as 
many  trophies  were  exhibited  as  Pompey  had 
gained  victories,  either  in  person  or  by  his  lieu- 
tenants, the  number  of  which  was  not  small. 

But  the  most  honourable  circumstance,  and 
what  no  other  Roman  could  boast,  was  that  his 
third  triumph  was  over  the  third  quarter  of  the 
world,  after  his  former  triumphs  had  been  over 
the  other  two.  Others  before  him  had  been  hon- 
oured with  three  triumphs,  but  his  first  tri- 
umph was  over  Africa,  his  second  over  Europe, 
and  his  third  over  Asia;  so  that  the  three 
seemed  to  declare  him  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  the  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Alexander  agree  in  all  respects, 
tell  us  he  was  at  this  time  not  quite  thirty-four, 
whereas,  in  fact,  he  was  entering  upon  his 
fortieth  year.*  Happy  it  had  been  for  him,  if  he 
had  ended  his  days,  while  he  was  blessed  with 
Alexander's  good  fortune !  Throughout  the  rest 
of  his  life,  every  instance  of  success  brought  its 
proportion  of  envy,  and  every  miscarriage  was 
irretrievable.  For  the  authority  which  he  had 
gained  by  his  merit  he  employed  for  others  iu 
a  way  not  very  honourable;  and  his  reputation 
consequently  sinking,  as  they  grew  in  strength, 
he  was  insensibly  ruined  by  the  weight  of  his 
own  power.  As  it  happens  in  a  seige,  every 
strong  work  that  is  taken  adds  to  the  beseiger's 
force;  so  Caesar,  when  raised  by  the  influence 
of  Pompey,  turned  that  power,  which  enabled 
him  to  trample  upon  his  country,  upon  Pom- 
pey himself.     It  happened  in  this  manner. 

Lucullus,  who  had  been  treated  so  unwor- 
thily by  Pompey  in  Asia,  upon  his  return  to 
Rome  met  with  the  most  honourable  reception 
from  the  senate;  and  they  gave  him  still  greater 
marks  of  their  esteem  after  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey; endeavouring  to  awake  his  ambition,  and 
prevail  with  him  to  attempt  the  lead  in  the  ad- 
ministration. But  his  spirit  and  active  powers 
were  by  this  time  on  the  decline;  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  ease  and  the 
enjoyments  of  wealth.  However,  he  bore  up 
against  Pompey  with  some  vigour  at  first,  and 
got  his  acts  confirmed  which  his  adversary  had 
annulled;  having  a  majority  in  the  senate 
through  the  assistance  of  Cato. 

Pompey,  thus  worsted  in  the  senate,  had  re- 
course to  the  tritunes  of  the  people  and  to  the 
young  plebeians.  Clodius,  the  most  daring 
and  proriigate  of  them  all,  received  him  with 
open  arms,  but  at  the  same  time  subjected  hira 
to  all  the  humours  of  the  populace.     He  made 

'  It  should  be  forty-sixth  year.  Pompey  was  born 
in  the  bigiiiiiing  of  tlic  month  of  August,  in  Uie  year 
of  Rome  (347,  and  his  triumph  was  in  the  s<uiie  luoulh, 
in  the  year  of  Hume  692. 
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hLn  dangle  after  him  in  the  Jbinim  in  a  man- 
ner far  beneath  his  dignity,  and  insisted  upon 
his  supporting  every  bill  that  he  proposed,  and 
every  speech  that  he  made,  to  flatter  and  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  people.  And,  as  if 
the  connection  with  him  had  been  an  honour 
instead  of  a  disgrace,  he  demanded  still  higher 
wages;  that  Pompey  should  give  up  Cicero, 
■who  had  ever  been  his  fast  friend,  and  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him  in  the  administration.  And 
these  wages  he  obtained.  For  when  Cicero 
came  to  be  in  danger,  and  requested  Pompcy's 
assistance,  he  refused  to  see  him,  and  shutting 
his  gates  against  those  that  came  to  intercede 
for  him,  went  out  at  a  back  door.  Cicero, 
therefore,  dreading  the  issue  of  the  trial,  de- 
parted privately  from  Rome. 

At  this  time  Caesar,  returning  from  his  pro- 
vince,* undertook  an  affair,  which  rendered 
him  very  popular  at  present,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences gained  him  power,  but  proved  a  great 
prejudice  to  Pompey  and  to  the  whole  com- 
monwealth. He  was  then  soliciting  his  first 
consulship,  and  Crassus  and  Pompey  being  at 
variance,  he  perceived  that  if  he  should  join 
the  one,  the  other  would  be  his  enemy  of 
course;  he  therefore  set  himself  to  reconcile 
them.  A  thing  which  seemed  honourable  in 
itself,  and  calculated  for  the  public  good;  but 
the  intention  was  insidious,  though  deep  laid 
and  covered  with  the  most  refined  policy.  For 
■while  the  power  of  the  state  was  divided,  it 
kept  it  in  an  equilibrium,  as  the  burden  of  a 
ship  properly  distributed,  keeps  it  from  inclin- 
ing to  one  side  more  than  another,  but  when 
the  power  came  to  be  all  collected  into  one 
part,  having  nothing  to  counterbalance  it,  it 
overset  and  destroyed  the  commonwealth. 
Hence  it  was,  that  when  some  were  observing 
that  the  constitution  was  ruined  by  the  differ- 
ence which  happened  afterwards  between 
Casar  and  Pompey,  Cato  said,  "  You  are  un- 
der a  great  mistake:  it  was  not  their  late  dis- 
agreement, but  their  former  union  and  connec- 
tion which  gave  the  constitution  the  first  and 
greatest  blow." 

To  this  union  Ca:sar  owed  his  consulship. 
And  he  was  no  sooner  appointed  than  he  began 
to  make  his  court  to  the  indigent  part  of  the 
people,  by  proposing  laws  for  sending  out  colo- 
nies, and  for  the  distribution  of  lands;  by 
wtiich  he  descended  from  the  dignity  of  a  con- 
sul, and  in  some  sort  took  upon  him  the  office 
of  a  tribune.  H's  colleague  Bibulus  opposed 
him,  and  Cato  prepared  to  support  Bibulus  in 
the  most  strenuous  manner;  when  Caesar  placed 
Pompey  by  him  upon  the  tribunal,  and  asked 
him,  before  the  whole  assembly,  "  Whether  he 
approved  his  laws."'  and  upon  his  answering 
in  the  affirmative,  he  put  this  farther  question, 
"Then  if  any  one  shall  with  violence  oppose 
these  laws,  will  you  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  people.'"  Pompey  answered,"!  will  cer- 
tainly come;  and  against  those  that  threaten  to 
take  the  sword,  I  will  bring  both  sword  and 
buckler." 

FoDipey  till  that  day  had  never  said  any  thing 

•  It  was  not  at  the  time  of  Cicero's  going  into  exile, 
that  Csesar  returned  from  his  province  in  Spain,  whicli 
he  had  coverncd  with  the  l;lle  of  prator,  but  two 
years  btlbre.  Cisar  returned  in  the  year  of  Rome 
193,  and  Cicero  quilted  Kume  iu  the  year  695. 


SO  obnoxious;  and  his  friends  could  only  say, 
by  way  of  apology,  that  it  was  an  expression 
which  had  escaped  him.  But  it  appeared  by 
the  subsequent  events,  that  he  was  then  en- 
tirely at  Caisar's  devotion.  For  within  a  few 
days,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  world,  he  mar- 
ried Julia,  Ca;sar's  daughter,  who  had  been 
promised  to  Ca;pio,  and  was  upon  the  point  of 
being  married  to  him.  To  apjjcase  the  resent- 
ment of  Ca:pio,  he  gave  him  his  own  daughter, 
who  had  been  before  contracted  to  Faustus, 
the  son  of  Sylla;  and  Ca;sar  married  Calpur 
nia,  the  daughter  of  Piso. 

Pompey  then  filled  the  city  with  soldiers, 
and  carried  every  thing  with  open  force.  Upon 
Bibulus  the  consul's  making  his  appearance  in 
the  Jorum  together  with  Lucullus  and  Cato 
the  soldiers  suddenly  fell  upon  him,  and  broke 
his  fasces.  Nay,  one  of  them  had  the  impu- 
dence to  empty  a  basket  of  dung  upon  the  head 
of  Bibulus;  and  two  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  accompanied  him,  were  wounded.  The 
forum  thus  cleared  of  all  opposition,  the  law 
passed  for  the  division  of  lands.  The  people, 
caught  by  this  bait,  became  time  and  tractable 
in  all  respects,  and  without  questioning  the  ex- 
pediency of  any  of  their  measures,  silently  gave 
their  suftrages  to  whatever  was  proposed.  The 
acts  of  Pompey,  which  Lucullus  had  contested, 
were  confirmed;  and  the  two  Gauls  on  this 
and  the  other  side  the  Alps  and  Illyria,  were 
allotted  to  Ca;sar  for  five  years,  with  four  com 
plete  legions.  At  the  same  time  Piso,  Caesar's 
father-in-law,  and  Gabinius,  one  of  the  most 
abandoned  flatterers  of  Pompey,  were  pitched 
upon  for  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Bibulus,  finding  matters  thus  carried,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  house,  and  for  the  eight  fol- 
lowing months  remained  inattentive  to  the 
functions  of  his  office;*  contenting  himself  with 
publishing  manifestos  full  of  bitter  invectives 
against  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Cato,  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  if  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy, 
announced  in  full  senate  the  calamites  wliich 
would  befal  the  commonwealth  and  Pompey 
himself.  Lucullus,  for  his  part,  gave  \ip  all 
thoughts  of  state  affairs,  and  betook  himstlf  to 
repose,  as  if  age  had  disqualified  him  for  the 
concerns  of  government.  Upon  which  Pom- 
pey observed,  "  That  it  was  more  unseasonable 
for  an  old  man  to  give  himself  up  to  luxury 
than  to  bear  a  public  employment."  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  observation,  he  soon  suffered 
himself  to  be  effeminated  by  the  love  of  a 
young  woman;  he  gave  up  his  time  to  her;  he 
spent  the  day  with  her  in  his  villas  and  gar- 
dens, to  the  entire  neglect  of  public  affairs; 
insomuch  that  Clodius  the  tribune  began  to 
despise  him,  and  to  engage  in  the  boldest  de- 
signs against  him.  For  after  he  had  banished 
Cicero,  and  sent  Cato  to  Cyprus,  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  him  the  command  in  that  island; 
when  Caesar  was  gone  upon  his  expedition  into 
Gaul,  and  the  tribune  found  the  people  en 
tirely  devoted  to  him,  because  he  flattered  their 
inclinations  in  all  the  measures  he  took,  he 
attempted  to  annul  some  of  Pompey's  ordi- 
nances; he  took  his  prisoner  Tigranes  from 
him,  kept  him   in  his  own  custody,  and  ira 

*  Hence  the  wits  of  Rome,  instead  of  saying,  such 
a  thing  happened  iu  the  consulsliip  of  Cxsar  and  Bib- 
ulus, said  It  happened  in  the  cousuhhip  of  Julius  ani 
Caesar. 
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peached  some  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  try  in 
them  the  strength  of  Pompey's  interest.  At 
last,  when  Pompey  appeared  against  one  of 
these  prosecutions,  Clodius,  having  a  crew  of 
profligate  and  insolent  wretches  about  him,  as- 
cended an  eminence,  and  put  the  following 
questions,  "  Who  is  the  licentious  lord  of 
Rome?  Who  is  the  man  that  seeks  for  a  man?* 
Who  scratches  his  head  with  one  finger?"t 
And  his  creatures,  like  a  chorus  instructed  in 
their  part,  upon  his  shaking  his  gown,  an- 
swered aloud  to  every  question,  Pompey.^ 

These  things  gave  Pompey  uneasiness,  be- 
cause it  was  a  new  thing  to  him  to  be  spoken 
ill  of,  and  he  was  entirely  unexperienced  in 
that  sort  of  war.  That  which  afflicted  him 
most,  was  his  perceiving  that  the  senate  were 
pleased  to  see  him  the  object  of  reproach,  and 
punished  for  his  desertion  of  Cicero.  But 
when  parties  ran  so  high  that  they  came  to 
blows  in  the  forum,  and  several  were  wound- 
ed on  both  sides,  and  one  of  the  servants  of 
Clodius  was  observed  to  creep  in  among  the 
crowd,  towards  Pompey,  with  a  drawn  sword 
iu  his  liand,  he  was  furnished  with  an  excuse 
'or  not  attending  the  public  essemblies.  Be- 
sides, he  was  really  afraid  to  stand  the  impu- 
tJence  of  Clodius,  and  all  the  torrent  of  abuse 
that  might  be  expected  from  him,  and  therefore 
made  his  appearance  no  more  during  his  tri- 
buneship,  but  consulted  in  private  with  his 
friends  how  to  disarm  the  danger  of  the  senate 
and  the  valuable  part  of  the  citizens.  Culleo 
advised  him  to  repudiate  Julia,  and  to  exchange 
the  friendship  of  Csesar  for  that  of  the  senate; 
but  he  would  not  hearken  to  the  proposal. 
Others  proposed  that  he  should  recal  Cicero, 
who  was  not  only  an  avowed  enemy  to  Clo- 
dius, but  the  favourite  to  the  senate;  and  he 
agreed  to  that  overture.  Accordingly,  with  a 
strong  body  of  his  retainers,  he  conducted  Ci- 
cero's brother  into  the  forum,  who  was  to  ap- 
ply to  the  people  in  his  behalf,  and  after  a  scuf- 
fle, in  which  several  were  wounded,  and  some 
slain,  he  overpowered  Clodius,  and  obtained  a 
decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero.  Immediate- 
ly upon  his  return,  the  orator  reconciled  the  sen- 
ate to  Pompey,  and  by  effectually  recommend- 
ing the  law  which  was  to  intrust  him  with  the 
care  of  supplying  Rome  with  corn,§  he  made 
Pompey  once  more  master  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, both  by  sea  and  land.  For  by  this  law 
the  ports,  the  markets,  the  disposal  of  provis- 
ions, in  a  word,  the  whole  business  of  the 
merchant  and  the  husbandman,  were  brought 
under  his  jurisdiction. 


*  Ti;  Mv)ip  ^nrii  oivSpx,  Z<\Tiiv  xvSfx  was  a  pro- 
verbial expression  brought  from  Athens  to  Rome.  It 
was  taken  originally  from  jEsop's  seeking  an  honest 
man  with  a  lantern  at  noonday  ;  and,  by  degrees,  it 
came  to  signify  the  loss  of  manhood,  or  the  manly  cha- 
racter, which  loss  Porfipey  was  allowed  to  have  sus- 
tained in  the  embraces  of  Julia. 

t  Una  sualpere  digito  was  likewise  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  a  Roman  petit  maitre. 

}  Plutarch  does  not  here  keep  exactly  to  the  order  of 
time.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  677,  as  ap- 
pears from  Dio,  (Book  xxxix.)  that  is,  two  years  after 
what  he  ii  going  to  mention  concerning  that  tribune's 
•lave  being  taken  with  a  sword. 

Ij  The  law  also  gave  Pompey  proconsular  authority 
for  five  years,  both  iu  and  out  of  Italy.  Xho.  lib.  xxxix. 


ClodiuB,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged,  "That 
the  law  was  not  made  on  account  of  the  real 
scarcity  of  provisions,  but  that  an  artificial 
scarcity  was  caused  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
the  law,  and  that  Pompey,  by  a  new  commis- 
sion, might  bring  his  power  to  life  again,  which 
was  sunk,  as  it  were,  in  a  deliquium."  Others 
say,  it  was  the  contrivance  of  the  consul 
Spinther,  to  procure  Pompey  a  superior  em 
ployment,  that  he  might  himself  be  seat  to  re* 
establish  Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom.* 

However,  the  tribune  Canidius  brought  him 
a  bill,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  Pompey 
should  be  sent  without  an  army,  and  with  only 
two  lictors,  to  reconcile  the  Alexandrians  to 
their  king.  Pompey  did  not  appear  displeased 
at  the  bill;  but  the  senate  threw  it  out,  under 
the  honourable  pretence  of  not  hazarding  his 
person.  Nevertheless,  papers  were  found  scat- 
tered in  the  forum  and  before  the  senate- 
house,  importing  that  Ptolemy  himself  desired 
that  Pompey  might  be  employed  to  act  for  him 
instead  of  Pinther.  Timagenes  pretends,  that 
Ptolemy  left  Egypt  without  any  necessity,  at 
the  persuasion  of  Theophanes,  who  was  de- 
sirous to  give  Pompey  new  occasions  to  enrich 
himself,  and  the  honour  of  new  commands.  But 
the  baseness  of  Theophanes  does  not  so  much 
support  this  story,  as  the  disposition  of  Pom- 
pey discredits  it;  fbr  there  was  nothing  so  mean 
and  illiberal  in  his  ambition. 

The  whole  care  of  providing  and  importing 
corn  being  committed  to  Pompey,  he  sent  his 
deputies  and  agents  into  various  pans,  and 
went  in  person  into  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Afri- 
ca, where  he  collected  great  quantities.  When 
he  was  uponthe  point  of  re-embarking,  a  violent 
wind  sprung  up,  and  the  mariners  made  a  dif 
ficulty  of  putting  to  sea;  but  he  was  the  first 
to  go  on  board,  and  he  ordered  them  to  weigh 
anchor,  with  these  decisive  words,  "  It  is  neces- 
sary to  go;  is  it  not  necessary  to  live.'"'  His  suc- 
cess was  answerable  to  his  spiritand  intrepid- 
ity. He  filled  the  markets  with  corn,  and  cov- 
ered the  sea  with  his  ships;  insomuch  that  the 
overplus  afforded  a  supply  to  foreigners,  and 
from  Rome,  as  from  a  fountain,  plenty  flowed 
over  the  world. 

In  the  meantime  the  wars  in  Gaul  lifted 
CzEsar  to  the  first  sphere  of  greatness.  The 
scene  of  action  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
Rome,  and  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  engaged 
with  the  BelgaB,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Britons; 
but  his  genius  all  the  while  was  privately  at 
work  among  the  people  of  Rome,  and  he  was 
undermining  Pompey  in  his  most  essential  in- 
terests. His  war  with  the  barbarians  was  not 
his  principal  object.  He  exercised  his  army, 
indeed,  in  those  expeditions,  as  he  would  have 
done  his  own  body,  in  hunting  and  other  di- 
versions of  the  field;  by  which  he  prepared 
them  for  higher  conflicts,  and  rendered  them 
not  only  formidable  but  invincible. 

The  gold  and  silver,  and  other  rich  spoils 
which  he  took  from  the  enemy  in  great  abun- 


*  Ptolemy  Auletes,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Lathynu, 
hated  by  his  subjects,  and  forced  to  fly,  applied  to  the 
consul  Spinther,  who  was  to  have  the  province  of  Ci 
licia,  to  re-establish  him  in  bis  kingdom.  Dio.  uil 
svyra. 
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dance,  he  sent  to  Rome;  and  by  distributing 
them  freely  among  the  aediles,  prxiorg,  con- 
suls, and  their  wives,  he  gained  a  great  party. 
Consequently  when  he  passed  the  Alps  and 
wintered  at  Lucra,  among  the  crowd  of  men 
and  women,  who  hastened  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him,  there  were  two  hundred  senators,  Pom- 
pey  and  Crassus  of  the  number;  and  there  were 
BO  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  proconsuls 
and  prsEtors,  whose yo«ces  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  gates  of  Cssar.  He  made  it  his  business  in 
general  to  give  them  hopes  of  great  things, 
and  his  money  was  at  their  devotion;  but  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Crassus  and  Pom- 
pey,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
apply  for  the  consulship,  and  that  Cxsar  should 
aseist  them,  by  sending  a  great  number  of  his 
soldiers  to  vote  at  the  election.  As  soon  as  they 
were  chosen,  they  were  to  share  the  provinces, 
and  take  the  command  of  armies,  according  to 
their  pleasure,  only  confirming  Ca;sar  in  the 
possession  of  what  he  had,  for  five  years  more. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  got  air,  the  principal 
persons  in  Rome  were  highly  offended  at  it. 
Marcellinus,  then  consul,  planted  himself 
amidst  the  people,  and  asked  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  "  Whether  they  intended  to  stand  for 
the  consulship  ."'  Pompey  spoke  first,  and 
said,*  "  Perhaps  he  might,  perhaps  he  might 
not."  Crassus  answered  with  more  modera- 
tion, "  He  should  do  what  might  appear  most 
expedient  for  the  commonwealth."  As  Mar- 
cejhnus  continued  the  discourse  against  Pom- 
pey, and  seemed  to  bear  hard  upon  him,  Pom- 
pey said,  "  Where  is  the  honour  of  that  man, 
who  has  neither  gratitude  nor  respect  for  him 
who  made  him  an  orator,  who  rescued  him 
from  want,  and  raised  him  to  affluence.'" 

Others  declined  soliciting  the  consulship, 
but  Lucius  Domitius  was  persuaded  and  en- 
couraged by  Cato  not  to  give  it  up.  "  For  the 
dispute,"  he  told  him,  "  was  not  for  the  con- 
sulship, but  in  defence  of  liberty,  against  ty- 
rants." Pompey  and  his  adherents  saw  the 
vigour  with  which  Cato  acted,  and  that  all  the 
senate  was  on  his  side.  Consequently  they 
were  afraid  that,  so  supported,  he  might  bring 
over  the  uncorrupted  part  of  the  people.  They 
resolved,  therefore  not  to  suffer  Domitius  to 
enter  the  Jorum,  and  sent  a  party  of  men  well 
armed:  who  killed  Melitus,  the  torch-bearer, 
and  put  the  rest  to  ftignt.  Cato  retired  the 
last,  and  not  till  after  he  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  right  elbow  in  defending  Domitius. 

Thus  they  obtained  the  consulship  by  vio- 
lence, and  the  rest  of  their  measures  were  not 
conducted  with  more  moderation.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  when  the  people  were  going  to 
choose  Cato  pra;tor,  at  the  instant  their  suf- 
frages were  to  be  taken,  Pompey  dismissed  the 
assembly,  pretending  he  had  seen  an  inauspi- 
cious flight  of  birds.f    Afterwards  the  tribes, 

*  Dio  makes  him  return  an  answer  more  suitable  to 
his  character — "  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  good  that  1  desire  any  share  in  the  magistracy, 
but  that  1  may  be  able  to  restrain  the  iU-disposed  and 
the  seditious." 

t  This  was  making  i  eligion  merely  an  engine  of  state, 
and  it  often  proved  a  very  convenient  one  Tor  the  pur- 
poses of  ambition.  Clodius,  though  otherwise  one  of 
the  vilest  tribunes  (hat  ever  existed,  was  very  rijjiht  in 
attempting  to  put  a  stop  to  that  means  of  dismisvng  an 
aucmbly.    He  preferred  a  bill,  that  do  magistrate 


corrupted  with  money,  declared  Antius  and 
Vatinius  pritors.  Then,  in  pursuance  of  their 
agreement  with  Cajsar,  they  put  Treboniua- 
one  of  the  tribunes,  on  proposing  a  decree,  by 
which  the  government  of  the  Gauls  was  con- 
tinued for  five  years  more  to  Cisar;  Syria,  and 
the  command  against  the  Parthians,  were  givea 
to  Crassus;  and  Pompey  was  to  have  all  Africa, 
and  both  the  Spains,  with  four  legions,  two  of 
which  he  lent  to  Ca^sar,  at  his  request,  for  the 
war  in  Gaul. 

Crassus,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship, repaired  to  his  province.  Pompey,  re- 
maining at  Rome,  opened  his  theatre;  and,  to 
make  the  dedication  more  magnificent,  exhibiti 
ed  a  variety  of  gymnastic  games,  entertain« 
mcnts  of  music,  and  battles  with  wild  beasts, 
in  which  were  killed  five  hundred  lions;  hut  the 
battle  of  elephants  afforded  the  most  astonish- 
ing  spectacle.*  These  things  gained  him  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  public;  but  he  in- 
curred their  displeasure  again,  by  leaving  his 
provinces  and  armies  entirely  to  his  friends 
and  lieutenants,  and  roving  about  Italy  with 
his  wife  from  one  villa  to  another.  Whether 
it  was  his  passion  for  her,  or  hers  for  him,  that 
kept  him  so  much  with  her,  is  uncertain.  For 
the  latter  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  case  and 
nothing  was  more  talked  of  than  the  fondness 
of  that  young  woman  for  her  husband,  though 
at  that  age  his  person  could  hardly  be  any 
great  object  of  desire.  But  the  charm  of  his 
fidelity  was  the  cause,  together  with  his  con- 
versation, which,  notwithstanding  his  natural 
gravity,  was  particularly  agreeable  to  the  wo- 
men, if  we  may  allow  the  courtesan  Flora 
to  be  a  sufficient  evidence.  This  strong  at- 
tachment of  Julia  appeared  on  occasion  of  an 
election  ofxdiles.  The  people  came  to  blows, 
and  some  were  killed  so  near  Pompey  that  he 
was  covered  with  blood,  and  forced  to  change 
his  clothes.  There  was  a  great  crowd  and  ttb 
mult  about  his  door,  when  his  servants  went 
home  with  the  bloody  robe;  and  Julia,  who  waa 
with  child,  happening  to  see  it,  fainted  away 
aqd  was  with  difficulty  recovered.  However, 
such  was  her  terror  and  the  agitation  of  her 
spirits,  that  she  miscarried.  After  this,  those 
who  complained  most  of  Pompey's  connection 
with  Caesar  could  not  find  fault  with  his  love 
of  Julia.  She  was  pregnant  afterwards,  and 
brought  him  a  daughter,  but  unfortunately  died 
in  childbed;  nor  did  the  child  long  survive  her. 
Pompey  was  preparing  to  bury  her  near  a  seat 
of  his  at  Alba,  but  the  people  seized  the  corpse, 
and  interred  it  in  the  Campus  JMartius.  This 
they  did  more  out  of  regard  to  the  young  wo 
man,  than  either  to  Pompey  or  Cssar;  yet  in 
the  honours  they  did  her  remains,  their  attaLsh- 
ment  to  CiEsar,  though  at  a  distance,  had  a 
greater  share,  than  any  respect  for  Pompey, 
who  was  on  the  spot. 

Immediately  after  Julia's  death,  the  people 

should  make  any  observationi  in  the  heavcDS  while  th« 
people  were  assembled. 

*  Dio  says,  the  elephants  fought  with  armed  men. 
There  were  no  less  than  eighteen  of  them  ;  and  he 
adds,  that  some  of  them  seemed  to  appeal,  with  piteouj 
cries,  to  the  people  ;  who,  in  compassion,  saved  their 
lives.  If  we  may  believe  \v.:r.,  22  oath  had  been  taken 
before  they  left  Africa,  that  uo  injury  should  be  dona 
them. 
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of  Rome  were  in  great  agitation,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  their  speeches  and  actions 
which  did  not  tend  to  a  rupture.  The  alliance, 
which  rather  covered  than  restrained  the  am- 
bition of  the  two  great  competitors  for  power, 
was  now  no  more.  To  add  to  the  misfortune, 
news  was  brought  soon  after  that  Crassus  was 
slain  by  the  Parthians;  and  in  him  another 
great  obstacle  to  a  civil  war  was  removed.  Out 
of  fear  of  him,  they  had  both  kept  some  meas- 
ures with  each  other.  But  when  fortune  had 
carried  off  tlie  champion  who  could  take  up  the 
conqueror,  we  may  say  with  the  comic  poet, 

High  spirit  of  emprise 

Elates  each  chief;  they  oil  their  brawny  limbs, 

And  dip  their  hands  in  dust.  

So  little  able  is  fortune  to  fill  the  capacities 
of  the  human  mind;  when  such  a  weight  of 
power,  and  extent  of  command,  could  not  sa- 
tisfy the  ambition  of  two  men.  They  had  heard 
and  read  that  the  gods  had  divided  the  uni 
verse  into  three  shares,*  and  each  was  content 
with  that  which  fell  to  his  lot,  and  yet  these 
men  could  not  think  the  Roman  empire  suffi- 
cient for  two  of  them. 

Yet  Pompey,  in  an  address  to  the  people  at 
that  time,  told  them,  "  He  had  received  every 
commission  tiiey  had  honoured  him  with  soon- 
er than  he  expected  himself;  and  laid  it  down 
sooner  than  was  expected  by  the  world."  And, 
indeed,  the  dismission  of  his  troops  always 
bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  assertion.  But 
now,  being  persuaded  that  Csesar  would  not 
disband  his  army,  he  endeavored  to  fortify  him- 
Belf  against  him  by  great  employments  at  home; 
and  this  without  attempting  any  other  inno- 
vation. For  he  would  not  appear  to  distrust 
him;  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  affected  to  des- 
pise him.  However,  when  he  saw  the  great 
offices  of  state  not  disposed  of  agreeably  to  his 
desire,  but  that  the  people  were  influenced, 
and  his  adversaries  preferred  for  money,  he 
thought  it  would  best  serve  his  cause  to  suffer 
anarchy  to  prevail.  In  consequence  of  the 
reigning  disorders,  a  dictator  was  much  talked 
of.  Lucilius,  one  a*'the  tribunes,  was  the  first 
who  ventured  to  propose  it  in  form  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  exhorted  them  to  choose  Pompey 
dictator.  Cato  opposed  it  so  effectually  that 
the  tribune  was  in  danger  of  being  deposed. 
Many  of  Pompey's  friends  then  stood  up  in  de- 
fence of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  de- 
clared, he  neither  asked  nor  wished  for  the 
dictatorship.  Cato,  upon  this,  paid  the  highest 
compliments  to  Pompey,  and  entreated  him  to 
assiet  in  the  support  of  order  and  of  the  consti- 
tution. Pompey  could  not  but  accede  to  such 
a  proposal,  and  Domitius  and  Messala  were 
elected  consuls:! 

*  Plutarch  alludes  here  lo  a  passage  in  the  fifteenth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Neptune  says  to  Iris, 
"  Assign 'd  by  lot,  our  triple  rule  we  know; 
Infernal  Pluto  sways  the  shades  below; 
O'er  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er  the  starry  plain, 
EthcrialJove  extends  his  high  domain: 
My  court  bincath  the  hoary  waves  I  keep, 
And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sacred  f  ep." 

Pope, 

f  In  the  year  of  Rome  700.     Such  corruption  now 

prevailed  among  the  Romans,  that  candidates  for  the 

eurule  offices  brought  their  money  openly  to  the  place 

oi  election,  where  they  dislcibuted  it,  without  blush- 


The  same  anarchy  and  confusion  afterward! 
took  place  again,  and  numoers  began  to  talk 
more  boldly  of  setting  up  a  dictator.  Cato, 
now  fearing  he  should  be  overborne,  was  of 
opinion  that  it  were  better  to  give  Pompey 
some  office  whose  authority  was  limited  by 
law,  than  to  intrust  him  with  absolute  power 
Bibulus,  though  Pompey's  declared  enemy 
moved  in  full  senate,  that  he  should  be  appoint- 
ed sole  consul.  "  For,  by  that  means,"  said  he, 
"  the  commonwealth  will  either  recover  from 
her  disorder,  or,  if  she  must  serve,  will  serve  a 
man  of  the  greatest  merit."  The  whole  house 
was  surprised  at  the  motion ;  and  when  Cato 
rose  up,  it  was  expected  he  would  oppose  it- 
A  profound  silence  ensued,  and  he  said,  "  He 
should  never  have  been  the  first  to  proppse 
such  an  expedient,  but  as  it  was  proposed  by 
another,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  embrace  it: 
for  he  thought  any  kind  of  government  better 
than  anarchy,  and  knew  no  man  fitter  to  rule 
than  Pompey,  in  a  time  of  so  much  trouble.'' 
The  senate  came  into  his  opinion,  and  a  de- 
cree was  issued,  that  Pompey  should  be  ap- 
pointed sole  consul,  and  that  if  he  should  have 
need  of  a  colleague,  he  might  choose  one  him- 
self, provided  it  were  not  before  the  expiration 
of  two  months. 

Pompey  being  declared  sole  consul  by  the 
Inteirex,  Sulpitius  made  his  compliments  to 
Cato,  acknowledged  himself  much  indebted  to 
his  support,  and  desired  his  assistance  and  ad- 
vice in  the  cabinet,  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
pursued  in  his  administration.  Cato  made  an- 
swer, "  That  Pompey  was  not  under  the  least 
obligation  to  him;  for  what  he  had  said  was 
not  out  of  regard  to  him,  but  to  his  country.  If 
you  apply  to  me,"  continued  he,  "  I  shall  give 
you  my  advice  in  private;  if  not,  I  shall  in- 
form you  of  my  sentiments  in  public,"  Such 
was  Cato,  and  the  same  on  all  occasions. 

Po.Tipey  then  vvent  into  the  city,  and  marri- 
ed Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metullus  Scipio.* 
She  was  not  a  virgin,  but  a  widow,  having 
been  married,  when  very  young,  to  Publius  the 
son  of  Crassus,  who  was  lately  killed  in  the 
Carthian  expedition.  This  woman  had  many 
charms  besides  her  beauty.  She  was  well  vers- 
ed in  polite  literature:  she  played  upon  the 
lyre,  and  understood  geometry;  and  she  had 
made  considerable  improvements  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  philosophy.  What  is  more,  she  had 
nothing  of  that  petulance  and  affectation 
which  studies  are  apt  to  produce  in  women  of 
her  age.  And  her  father's  family  and  reputa- 
tion were  unexceptionable. 

Many,  however,  were  displeased  with  this 
match,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of 
years;  they  thought  Cornelia  would  have  been 
more  suitable  to  his  son  than  to  him.  Those 
that  were  capable  of  deeper  reflection  thought 
the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth  neglected, 
which  in  a  distressful  case  had  chosen  him  for 


ing,  among  the  heads  of  factions ;  and  those  who  re 
ceived  it,  employed  force  and  violence  in  favour  of  thoie 
persons  who  paid  them  ;  so  that  scarce  any  office  wa» 
disposed  of,  but  what  had  been  disputed  with  the  sword, 
and  cost  the  lives  of  many  citizens. 

*  The  son  of  Scipio  Nasica,  but  adopted  iato  tka 
family  of  the  Mclelli. 
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Itu  Dhysician,  and  confided  in  him  alone.  It 
jT'Cved  tli'?ni  to  see  him  crowned  with  ear- 
lands,  and  otToriag  sacrifice  amidst  the  I'estivi- 
ties  of  marriage,  when  he  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered his  consulship  as  a  public  calamity, 
since  it  would  never  have  been  given  him  in  a 
manner  so  contrary  to  the  laws,  had  his  coun- 
try been  in  a  prosperous  situation. 

His  first  step  was  to  bring  those  to  account 
who  gained  offices  and  employments  by  bri- 
bery and  corrupticn,  and  he  made  laws  by 
which  the  proceedings  in  their  trials  were  to  be 
regulated.  In  other  respects  he  behavf;d  with 
great  dignity  and  honour;  and  restored  secu- 
rity, order,  and  tranquillity,  to  the  courts  of 
judicature,  by  presiding  there  in  person  with 
a  band  of  soldiers.  But  when  Scipio,  his 
father-in-law,  came  to  be  impeached,  he  sent 
for  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  judges  to  his 
hoase,  and  desired  their  assistance.  The  ac- 
cuser, seeing  Scipio  conducted  out  of  theybrum 
to  his  house,  by  the  judges  themselves,  drop- 
ped the  prosecution.  This  again  exposed  Pom- 
pey  to  censure;  but  he  was  censured  still  more, 
when  after  having  made  a  law  against  enco- 
miums on  persons  accused,  he  broke  it  him- 
self, by  appearing  for  Plancus,  and  attempting 
to  embellish  his  character.  Cato,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  judges,  stopped  his 
ears;  declaring,  "It  was  not  right  for  him  to 
hear  such  embellishments,  contrary  to  law." 
Cato,  therefore,  was  objected  to  and  set  aside 
before  sentence  was  passed.  Plancus,  how- 
ever, was  condemned  by  the  other  judges,  to 
the  great  confusion  of  Pompey.* 

A  few  days  after,  Hypsoeus,  a  man  of  consu- 
lar dignity,  being  under  a  crmiinal  prosecution, 
watched  Pompey  going  from  the  bath  to  sup- 
per, and  embraced  his  knees  in  the  most  sup- 
pliant manner.  But  Pompey  passed  with  dis- 
dain, and  all  the  answer  he  gave  him  was, 
"That  his  importunities  served  only  to  spoil 
his  supper.''  This  partial  and  unequal  behav- 
iour was  justly  the  object  of  reproach.  But 
all  the  rest  of  his  conduct  merited  praise,  and 
he  had  the  happiness  to  re-establish  good  order 
in  the  commonwealth.  He  took  his  father-in- 
law  for  his  colleague  the  remaining  five  months. 
His  governments  were  continued  to  him  for 
four  years  more,  and  he  was  allowed  a  thous- 
and talents  a  year  for  the  subsistence  and  pay 
of  his  troops. 

Caesar's  friends  laid  hold  on  this  occasion  to 
represent,  that  some  consideration  should  be 
had  of  him  too,  and  his  many  great  and  laborious 
services  for  his  country.  They  said,  he  cer- 
tainly deserved  either  another  consulship,  or 
to  have  the  term  of  his  commission  prolonged; 
that  he  might  keep  the  command  in  the  prov- 
inces he  had  conquered,  and  enjoy,  undis- 
turbed, the  honours  he  had  won,  and  that  no 
successor  might  rob  him  of  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  or  the  glory  of  his  actions.  A  dispute 
arising  upon  the  afiair,  Pompey,  as  if  inclined 
to  fence  against  the  odium  to  which  CiEsar  might 
be  exposed  by  this  demand,  said,  he  had  let- 
ters from  Ca-'sar,  in  which  he  declared  himself 
willing  to  accept  a  successor,  and  to  give  up 


*  Cicero,  who  managed  the  impeachment,  was  much 
delighted  with  the  succesiofhis  eloquence;  as  appears 
from  hij  epistle  to  Mariu«,  lib.  rii.  ep.  3. 


the  command  in  Gaul;  only  he  thought  it 
reasonable  that  he  should  be  permitted,  though 
absent,  to  stand  for  the  consulship.*  Cato, 
opposed  this  with  all  his  force,  and  insisted, 
"  That  Cxsar  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
return  as  a  private  man,  if  he  had  any  favour 
to  ask  of  his  country."  And  as  Pompey  did  not 
labour  the  point,  but  easily  acquiesced,  it  was 
suspected  that  he  had  no  real  friendship  for 
Cajsar.  This  appeared  more  clearly,  when 
he  sent  for  the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent 
him,  under  pretence  of  wanting  them  for  the 
Parthian  war.  Cssar,  though  he  well  knew 
for  what  purpose  the  legions  were  demanded^ 
sent  them  home  laden  with  rich  presents. 

After  this,  Pompey  had  a  dangerous  ilineS 
at  Naples,  from  which  however,  he  recovered, 
Praxagoras  then  advised  the  Neapolitans  tc 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude  for  hia 
recovery.  The  neighbouring  cities  followed 
their  example;  and  the  humour  spreading  it- 
self over  Italy,  there  was  not  a  town  or  village 
which  did  not  solemnize  the  occasion  with 
festivals.  No  place  could  afford  room  for  the 
crowds  that  came  in  from  all  quarters  to  meet 
him;  the  high  roads,  the  villages,  the  ports 
were  filled  with  sacrifices  and  entertainments. 
Many  received  him  with  garlands  on  their 
heads  and  torches  in  their  hands,  and,  as  they 
conducted  him  on  his  w-ay,  strewed  it  with 
flowers.  His  returning  with  such  pomp  af- 
forded a  glorious  spectacle;  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
civil  war.  For  the  joy  he  conceived  on  this 
occasion,  added  to  the  high  opinion  he  had  of 
his  achievements,  intoxicated  him  so  far,  that, 
bidding  adieu  to  the  caution  and  prudence 
which  had  put  his  good  fortune  and  the  glory 
of  his  actions  upon  a  sure  footing,  he  gave  into 
the  most  extravagant  presumption,  and  even 
contempt  of  Caesar;  insomuch,  that  he  de- 
clared, "  He  had  no  need  of  arms,  nor  any  ex- 
traordinary preparations  against  him,  since  he 
could  pull  him  down  with  much  more  ease 
than  he  had  set  him  up." 

Besides,  when  Appius  returned  from  Gaul 
wiih  the  legions  which  had  been  lent  to  Caesar, 
he  endeavoured  to  disparage  the  actions  of  that 
general,  and  to  represent  him  in  a  mean  light. 
"  Pompey,"  he  said,  "  knew  not  his  own 
strength  and  the  influence  of  his  name,  if  he 
sought  any  other  defence  against  Caesar,  upon 
whom  his  own  forces  would  turn,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  former;  such  was  their  hatred  of 
the  one,  and  their  affection  for  the  other." 

Pompey  was  so  much  elated  at  this  account, 
and  his  confidence  made  him  so  extremely 
negligent,  that  he  laughed  at  those  who  seem- 
ed to  fear  the  war.  And  when  they  said,  that 
if  CjBsar  should  advance  in  a  hostile  manner  to 
Rome,  they  did  not  see  what  forces  they  had 
to  oppose  him,  he  bade  them,  with  an  open 
and  smiling  countenance,  give  themselves  no 
pain:  "For,  if  in  Italy,"  said  he,  "I  do  but 
stamp  upon  the  ground,  an  army  will  appear." 

Meantime  Caesar  was  exerting  himself  great- 
ly. He  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Italy, 
and  not  only  sent  his  soldiers  to  vote  in  th« 

»  There  was  a  law  aeainst  any  absent  person's  beic^ 
admitted  a  candidate ;  but  Pompey  had  added  a  clauae 
which  empowered  the  public  to  except  any  man  tj 
i  name  ixom  ftnouai  atteadauce. 
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elections,  but  by  private  pecuniary  applications, 
corrupted  many  of  the  magistrates.  Paulus 
the  consul  was  of  the  number,  and  he  had  fif- 
teen hundred  talents*  for  changing  sides.  So 
were  also  Curio,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  for  whom  he  paid  off  an  immense  debt, 
and  Mark  Antony,  who,  out  of  friendship  for 
Curio,  had  stood  engaged  with  him  for  the  debt. 

It  IS  said,  that  when  one  of  Caesar's  officers, 
who  stood  before  the  senate-house,  waiting  the 
issue  of  the  debates,  was  informed,  that  they 
would  not  give  Caesar  a  longer  term  in  his 
command,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
and  said,  "  But  this  shall  give  it." 

Indeed  all  the  actions  and  preparations  of 
his  general  tended  that  way;  though  Curio's 
demands,  in  behalf  of  Cassar,  seemed  more 
plausible.  He  proposed,  that  either  Ponipey 
should  likewise  be  obliged  to  dismiss  his  forces, 
or  Caesar  suffered  to  keep  his.  "  If  they  are 
both  reduced  to  a  private  station,"  said  he, 
"they  will  agree  upon  reasonable  terms;  or, 
if  each  retains  his  respective  power,  they  will 
be  satisfied.  But  he  who  weakens  the  one, 
without  doing  the  same  by  the  other,  must 
double  that  force  which  he  fearj  will  subvert 
the  government."t 

Hereupon,  Marcellus  the  consul  called  Caasar 
a  public  robber,  and  insisted  that  he  should  be 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  state,  if  he  did  not 
lay  down  his  arms.  However,  Curio,  together 
with  Anthony  and  Pisco,  prevailed  that  a  farther 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  sense  of  the 
senate.  He  first  proposed,  that  such  as  were 
of  opinion,  "  That  Csesar  should  disband  his 
army,  and  Pompey  keep  his,"  should  draw  to 
one  side  of  the  house,  and  there  appeared  a 
majority  for  that  motion.  Then  he  proposed, 
that  the  number  of  those  should  be  taken, 
whose  sense  it  was,  "  That  both  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  neither  remain  in  com- 
mand;" upon  which  question,  Pompey  had 
only  twenty-two,  and  Curio  all  the  rest.| 
Curio,  proud  of  his  victory,  ran  in  transports  of 
joy  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  received 
him  with  the  loudest  plaudits,  and  crowned 
him  with  flowers.  Pompey  was  not  present  at 
the  debate  in  the  house;  for  the  commander  of 
an  army  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  But 
Marcellus  rose  up  and  said,  "  I  will  no  longer 
sit  to  hear  the  matter  canvassed ;  but,  as  I  see 
ten  legions  have  already  passed  the  Alps,  I 
will  send  a  man  to  oppose  them  in  behalf  of 
my  country." 

Upon  this,  the  city  went  into  mourning,  as  in 
a  time  of  public  calamity.  Marcellus  walked 
through  the  forum,  followed  by  the  senate, 
and  when  he  was  in  sight  of  Pompey  without 
the  gate,  he  said,  "  Pompey,  I  charge  you  to 
assist  your  country;  for  which  purpose  you 
shall  make  use  of  the  troops  you  have,  and 

*  310,685{.  sterling.  With  this  money  he  built  the 
stately  Basilica,  that  afterwards  bore  his  name. 

t  Cornelius  Scipio,  one  of  Pompey's  friends  remon- 
strated, that,  in  the  present  case,  a  great  difference 
was  to  be  made  between  the  proconsul  of  Spain  and 
the  proconsul  of  Gaul,  since  the  term  of  the  former 
was  not  expired,  whereas  that  of  the  latter  was. 

{  Die,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that,  upon  this  ques- 
tion, the  senate  were  almost  unanimous  for  Pompey  ; 
ODly  two  voting  for  Caesar,  viz.  Marcus  Cxcilius  and 
Gorio. 


levy  what  new  ones  you  please."  Lientuliui, 
one  of  the  consuls  elect  for  the  next  year,  said 
the  same.  But  when  Pompey  came  to  make 
the  new  levies,  some  absolutely  refused  to  en- 
list; others  gave  in  their  names  in  small  num- 
bers and  with  no  spirit;  and  the  greatest  part 
cried  out,  "  A  peace!  A  peace!"  For  Antony, 
notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of  the  senate 
to  the  contrary,  had  read  a  letter  of  Caesar's  to 
the  people,  well  calculated  to  gain  them.  He 
proposed,  that  both  Pompey  and  he  should  re- 
sign their  governments  and  dismiss  their  forces, 
and  then  come  and  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct  to  the  people. 

Lentulus,  who  by  this  time  had  entered  upon 
his  office,  wcuiJ  not  assemble  the  senate;  for 
Cicero,  who  was  now  returned  from  his  govern- 
ment in  Cilicia,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  He  proposed,  that  Casar  should 
give  up  Gaul  and  disband  the  greatest  part  of 
his  army,  and  keeping  only  two  legions  and 
the  province  of  Illyricum,  wait  for  another 
consulship.  As  Pompey  received  this  propo- 
sal very  ill,  Caesar's  friends  were  persuaded  to 
agree,  that  he  should  only  keep  one  of  those 
two  legions.  But  Lentulus  was  against  it,  and 
Cato  cried  out,  "  That  Pompey  was  committing 
a  second  error,  in  suffering  himself  to  be  so  im- 
posed upon;"  the  reconciliation,  therefore,  did 
not  take  effect. 

At  the  same  time  news  was  brought,  that 
Caesar  had  seized  Arminium,  a  considerable 
city  in  Italy,  and  that  he  was  marching  directly 
towards  Rome  with  all  his  forces.  The  last 
circumstance,  indeed,  was  not  true.  He  ad- 
vanced with  only  three  hundred  horse  and  five 
thousand  foot;  the  rest  of  his  forces  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  he  would  not 
wait  for  them,  choosing  rather  to  put  his 
adversaries  in  confusion  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected attack,  than  to  fight  them  when  "bet- 
ter prepared.  When  he  came  to  the  river 
Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  pro- 
vince, he  stood  silent  a  long  time,  weighing 
with  himself  the  greatness  of  his  enterprise. 
At  last,  like  one  who  plunges  down  from  the 
top  of  a  precipice  into  a  gulf  of  immense  depth, 
he  silenced  his  reason,  and  shut  his  eyes  against 
the  danger;  and  crying  out,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage "  The  die  is  cast,"  he  marched  over  with 
his  army. 

Upon  the  first  report  of  this  at  Rome,  the 
city  was  in  greater  disorder  and  astonishment 
than  had  ever  been  known.  The  senate  and 
the  magistrates  ran  immediately  to  Pompey. 
TuUus*  asked  him,  what  forces  he  had  ready 
for  war;  and  as  he  hesitated  in  his  answer 
and  only  said  at  last,  in  a  tone  of  no  grea 
assurance,  "  That  he  had  the  two  legions  lately 
sent  him  back  by  Caesar,  and  that  out  of  the 
new  levies  he  believed  he  should  shortly  be  able 
to  mahc  up  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men;* 
Tullus  exclaimed,  "  O  Pompey!  you  have  de- 
ceived us;"  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
ambassadors  should  immediately  be  despatched 
to  Caesar.  Then  one  Favonius,  a  man  other- 
wise of  no  ill  character,  but  who,  by  an  in- 
solent brutality,  affected  to  imitate  the  nobl« 
freedom  of  Cato,  bade  Pompey  "  Stamp  upon 

*  Lucius  Volcatius  Tullub 
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tfie  ground,  and  call  forth  the  armies  he  had 
promised." 

Pompey  Itore  this  ill-timed  reproach  with 
great  mildness;  and  when  Cato  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  earnings  he  had  given  him  as  to 
C.Ts.ir,  from  the  first,  he  said  "Cato,  indeed, 
nad  spoken  more  like  a  prophet,  and  he  had 
acted  more  like  a  friend."  Cato  then  advised 
that  Pompcy  should  not  only  be  appointed  gen- 
eral, but  invested  with  a  discretionary  power: 
adding  that  "  those  who  were  the  authors  of 
great  evils  knew  best  how  to  cure  them."  So 
Baying,  he  set  out  for  his  province  of  Sicily, 
and  the  other  great  ofliccrs  departed  for  theirs. 

Almost  all  Italy  was  now  in  motion,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  perplexed  than  the  whole 
face  of  things.  Those  who  lived  out  of  Rome 
fled  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and  those  who  lived 
in  it  abandoned  it  as  fast.  These  saw,  that 
in  such  a  tempestuous  and  disorderly  state  of 
affairs,  the  well  disposed  part  of  the  city  want- 
ed strength,  and  that  the  ill  disposed  were 
so  refractory  that  they  could  not  be  managed 
by  the  magistrates.  The  terrors  of  the  peo- 
ple could  not  be  removed,  and  no  one  would 
suffer  Pompey  to  lay  a  plan  of  action  for  him- 
self. According  to  the  passion  wherewith  each 
was  actuated,  whether  fear,  sorrow,  or  doubt, 
they  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  the  same; 
insomuch  that  he  adopted  different  measures 
the  same  day.  He  could  gain  no  certain  in- 
telligence of  the  enemy's  motions,  because, 
every  man  brought  him  the  report  he  happened 
to  take  up,  and  was  angry  if  it  did  not  meet 
with  credit. 

Pompey,  at  last,  caused  it  to  be  declared  by 
an  edict  in  form,  that  the  commonwealth  was 
in  danger,  and  no  peace  to  be  expected.  After 
which,  he  signified  that  he  should  look  upon 
those  who  remained  in  the  city  as  the  partisans 
of  Ca;sar;  and  then  quitted  it  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening.  The  consuls  also  fled,  without 
offering  the  sacrifices  which  their  customs  re- 
quired before  a  war.  However,  in  this  great 
extremity,  Pompey  could  not  but  be  considered 
as  happy  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen. 
Though  many  blamed  the  war,  there  was  not 
a  man  who  hated  the  general.  Nay,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  followed  him,  out  of  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  adventurers  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

A  few  days  after,  Cjesar  arrived  at  Rome. 
When  he  was  in  possession  of  the  city,  he  be- 
haved with  great  moderation  in  many  respects, 
and  composed,  in  a  good  measure,  the  minds 
of  its  remaining  inhabitants.  Only  when  Me- 
tcllus,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  for- 
bade him  to  touch  the  money  in  the  public 
t.-easury,  he  threatened  him  with  death,  adding 
in  expression  more  terrible  than  the  threat  it- 
self, "That  it  was  easier  for  him  to  do  it  than 
to  say  it."  Mctellas  being  thus  frightened  off, 
Ca;8ar  took  what  sums  he  wanted,  and  then 
went  in  pursuit  of  Pompey;  hastening  to  drive 
him  out  of  Italy,  before  his  forces  could  arrive 
from  Spain. 

Pompey,  who  was  master  of  Brundusium, 
and  had  a  sufficient  number  of  transports,  de- 
sired the  consuls  to  embark  without  loss  of 
time,  and  sent  them  before  him  with  thirty 
cohorts  to  Dyrrhachium.  But  the  same  time 
ne  sent  his  father-in-law,  Scipio,  and  his  son 


Cnxas,  into  Syrius,  to  provide  ships  of  war 
He  had  well  secured  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
planted  the  lightest  of  his  stingers  and  archers 
upon  the  walls;  and  having  now  ordered  the 
Brundusians  to  keep  within  doors,  he  caused  a 
number  of  trenches  to  be  cut,  and  sharp  stakes 
to  be  driven  into  them,  and  then  covered  with 
earth,  in  all  the  streets,  except  two,  which  led 
down  to  the  sea.  In  three  days  all  his  other 
troops  were  embarked  without  interruption; 
and  then  he  suddenly  gave  the  signal  to  those 
who  guarded  the  walls;  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  ran  swiftly  down  to  the  harbour, 
and  got  on  board.  Thus  having  his  whole 
complement,  he  set  sail;  and  crossed  the  sea 
to  Dyrrhachium. 

When  Ca;sar  came  and  saw  the  walls  left 
destitute  of  defence-*  he  concluded  that  Pom- 
pey had  taken  to  flight,  and  in  his  eagerness  to 
pursue,  would  certainly  have  fallen  upon  the 
sharp  stakes  in  the  trenches,  had  not  the  brun- 
dusians informed  him  of  them.  He  then  avoid- 
ed the  streets,  and  took  a  circuit  round  the 
town,  by  which  he  discovered  that  all  the  ves- 
sels were  set  out,  except  two  that  had  not 
many  soldiers  aboard. 

This  mancEuvre  of  Pompey  was  commonly 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  acts  of  general- 
ship. Ca;sar,  however  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing, that  his  adversary  who  was  in  possession 
of  a  fortified  town,  and  expected  his  forces 
from  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  was  master 
of  the  sea,  should  give  up  Italy  in  such  a  man- 
ner. Cicero,!  too,  blamed  him  for  imitating 
the  conduct  of  Themistocles,  rather  than  that 
of  Pericles,  when  the  posture  of  his  affairs 
more  resembled  the  circumstances  of  the  lat- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  the  steps  which  Csesar 
took,  shewed  he  was  afraid  of  having  the  war 
drawn  out  to  any  length;  for  having  taken  Nu- 
merius,t  a  friend  of  Pompey's,  he  had  sent 
him  to  Brundusium,  with  offers  of  coming  to  an 
accommodation  upon  reasonable  terms.  But 
Numerius,  instead  of  returning  with  an  answer 
sailed  away  with  Pompey. 

Caesar  thus  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy 
in  sixty  days,  without  the  least  bloodshed,  and 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  gone  imme- 
diately in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  But  as  he  was 
in  want  of  shipping,  he  gave  up  that  design  for 
the  present,  and  marched  to  Spain,  with  an  in- 
tent to  gain  the  forces  there. 

In  the  meantime  Pompey  assembled  a  great 
army;  and  at  sea  he  was  altogether  invincible. 
For  he  had  five  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  the 
number  of  his  lighter  vessels  was  still  greater. 
As  for  his  land  forces,  he  had  seven  thousand 
horse,  the  flower  of  Rome  and  Italy,  §  all  men 


*  Csesar  besieged  the  place  nine  days,  during  which 
he  not  only  invested  it  on  the  land  side,  but  unuerloolr 
to  shut  up  the  port  by  a  staccado  of  his  own  inveotiou. 
However,  before  the  work  could  be  coiDpleted,  Pom 
pey  made  his  escape. 

t  Ep.  to  Atticus,  vii.  11. 

{  Cssar  calls  him  Cn.  Magius.  He  was  Master  of 
Pompey's  Board  of  Works. 

^  Caesar, on  the  coulrary,  says,  that  this  body  ofhorse 
was  almost  entirely  comimsed  of  strangers.  "  There 
were  six  hundred  Galatians,  five  hundrid  Cappado- 
oians,  as  many  Thracians,  two  hundred  Macedonians, 
five  hundred  Gauls,  or  Germans,  eight  hundred  raised 
out  of  his  owu  estates,  or  out  of  his  owu  retiaue ;"  and 
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of  family,  fortune,  and  courage.  His  infantry, 
though  numerous,  was  a  mixture  of  raw,  un- 
disciplined soldiers;  he  therefore  exercised 
them  during  his  stay  at  Berosa,  where  he  was 
by  no  means  idle,  but  went  through  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  a  soldier,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
flower  of  his  age.  It  inspired  his  troops  with 
new  courage,  when  they  saw  Pompey  the 
Great,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  going  through 
the  whole  military  discipline,  in  heavy  armour, 
on  foot;  and  then  mounting  his  horse,  drawing 
his  sword  with  ease  when  at  full  speed,  and  as 
dexterously  sheathing  it  again.  As  to  the  jav- 
elin, he  threw  it  not  only  with  great  exact- 
ness, but  with  such  force  that  few  of  the  young 
men  could  dart  it  to  a  greater  distance. 

Many  kings  and  princes  repaired  to  his  camp, 
and  the  number  of  Roman  officers  who  had 
commanded  armies  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  make  up  a  complete  senate.  La- 
bienus,*  who  had  been  honoured  with  Caesar's 
friendship,  and  served  under  him  in  Gaul,  now 
joined  Pompey.  Even  Brutus,  the  son  of  that 
Brutus  who  was  killed  by  him  not  very  fairly 
in  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  a  man  of  spirit,  who  had 
aever  spoken  to  Pompey  before,  because  he 
considered  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  father, 
now  ranged  himself  under  his  banners,  as  the 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Cice- 
ro, too,  though  he  had  written  and  advised  oth- 
erwise, was  ashamed  not  to  appear  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  hazarded  their  lives  for  Rome. 
Tidius  Sextius,  though  extremely  old,  and 
maimed  of  one  leg,  repaired,  among  the  rest, 
to  his  standard  in  Macedonia;  and  though  oth- 
ers only  laughed  at  the  poor  appearance  he 
made,  Pompey,  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon 
him,  than  he  rose  up,  and  ran  to  meet  him; 
considering  it  as  a  great  proof  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  that,  in  spite  of  age  and  weakness, 
persons  should  come  and  seek  danger  with 
him,  rather  than  stay  at  home  in  safety. 

But  after  Pompey  had  assembled  his  senate, 
and  at  the  motion  of  Cato,  a  decree  was  made, 
"  That  no  Roman  should  be  killed  except  in 
battle,  nor  any  city  that  was  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans be  plundered,"  Pompey's  party  gained 
ground  daily.  Those  who  lived  at  too  great  a 
distance,  or  were  loo  weak  to  take  a  share  in 
the  war,  interested  themselves  in  the  cause  as 
much  as  they  were  able,  and  with  words  at 
least,  contended  for  it;  looking  upon  those  as 
enemies  both  to  the  gods  and  men,  who  did 
not  wish  that  Pompey  might  conquer. 

Not  but  that  Caesar  made  a  merciful  use  of 
his  victories.  He  had  lately  made  himself 
master  of  Pompey's  forces  in  Spain,  and  though 
it  was  not  without  a  battle,  he  dismissed  the 
officers,  and  incorporated  the  troops  with  his 

so  of  the  rest,  whom  he  particularly  mentions,  and  tells 
us  to  what  countries  Ihey  belonged. 

*  It  seemed  very  strange,  says  Dio,  that  Labienus 
jhould  abandon  Caesar,  who  had  loaded  him  with  hon- 
ours, and  given  him  the  command  of  all  tlie  forces  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  while  he  was  at  Rome.  But 
he  gives  this  reason  for  it :  "  Labienus,  elated  with  his 
immense  wealth,  and  proud  of  his  preferments,  forgot 
himself  to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  a  character  very 
unbecoming  a  person  in  his  circumstances.  He  was 
even  for  putting  himself  upon  an  equality  with  Caesar, 
Who  thereupon  grew  cool  towards  him,  and  treated 
aim  with  some  reserve,  which  Labienus  resented,  and 
went  oyer  to  Pompey,  ' 


own.  After  this,  he  pissed  the  Alps  again, 
and  marched  through  Italy  to  Brundusium, 
where  he  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice.  There  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  landed 
at  Oricum;  from  whence  he  dispatched  Vibul 
lius,*  one  of  Pompey's  friends,  whom  he  had 
brought  prisoner  thither,  with  proposals  ot 
a  conference  between  him  and  Pompey,  "  in 
which  they  should  agree  to  disband  their  ar- 
mies within  three  days,  renew  their  friendship, 
confirm  it  with  solemn  oaths,  and  then  both  re- 
turn to  Italy." 

Pompey  took  this  overture  for  another  snare, 
and  therefore  drew  down  in  haste  to  the  sea, 
and  secured  all  the  forts  and  places  of  strength 
for  land  forces,  as  well  as  all  the  ports  and 
other  commodious  stations  for  shipping;  so  that 
there  was  not  a  wind  that  blew,  which  did 
not  bring  him  either  provisions,  or  troops,  or 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  Caesar  was  re- 
duced to  such  straits,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  a 
battle. — Accordingly,  he  attacked  Pompey's 
entrenchments,  and  bade  him  defiance  daily. 
In  most  of  these  attacks  and  skirmishes  he 
had  the  advantage;  but  one  day  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  whole  army.  P.ompey  fought  with 
so  much  valour,  that  he  put  Caesar's  whole  de 
tachment  to  flight,  after  having  killed  two 
thousand  men  upon  the  spot;  but  was  either 
unable  or  afraid  to  pursue  his  blow,  and  enter 
their  camp  with  them.  Caesar  said  to  his  friends 
on  the  occasion,  "  This  day  the  victory  had 
been  the  enemy's,  had  their  general  known 
how  to  conquer.'t 

Pompey's  troops,  elated  with  this  success, 
were  in  great  haste  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle. 
Nay,  Pompey  himself  seemed  to  give  into  their 
opinions,  by  writing  to  the  kings,  the  generals, 
and  cities,  m  his  interest,  in  the  style  of  a  con- 
queror. Yet,  all  this  while,  he  dreaded  the  issue 
of  a  general  action,  believing  it  much  better,  by 
length  of  time,  by  famine  and  fatigue,  to  tire 
out  men  who  had  been  ever  invincible  in  arms, 
and  long  accustomed  to  conquer  when  they 
fought  together,  Besides,  he  knew  the  infir 
mities  of  age  had  made  them  unfit  for  the  other 
operations  of  war,  for  long  marches  and  couo" 
ter-marches,  for  digging  trenches  and  building 
forts,  and  that,  therefore,  they  wished  for  no- 
thing so  much  as  a  battle.  Pompey,  with  all 
these  arguments,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  his  army  quiet. 

»  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Jufnus ;  but  one  of  th« 
manuscripts  gives  us  VibuUivs,  which  is  the  name  he 
has  in  Caesar's  Commin.  lib.  iii.  VibuUius  Rufus 
travelled  night  and  day,  without  allowing  himself  any 
rest,  till  he  reached  Pompey's  camp,  who  had  not  yet 
received  advice  of  Caesar's  arrival ;  but  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  the  taking  of  Oricum  and  ApoUonia,  than 
he  immediately  decamped,  and  by  long  marches  reach- 
ed Oricum  before  Caesar. 

f  Yet  it  may  be  observed,  in  defence  of  Pompey, 
that,  as  his  troops  were  raw  and  inexperienced,  it  wai 
not  amiss  to  try  them  in  many  skirmishes  and  light  at- 
tacks, before  he  hazarded  a  general  engagement  with 
an  army  of  veterans.  Many  instances  of  that  kind 
might  be  produced  from  the  conduct  of  the  ablest  gen- 
erals. And  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  Pompey  had  at- 
tempted to  force  Cajsar's  camp,  he  would  have  been 
repulsed  with  loss  and  disgrace.  Pompey's  greatest 
error  seems  to  have  been,  his  suffering  himself  to  be 
brought  to  an  action  at  last  by  the  importunity  of  hi* 
officeri  and  soldiers. 
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After  this  last  engagement,  Csesar  was  in 
■uch  want  of  provisions,  that  he  was  forced  to 
decamp,  and  he  took  his  way  through  Atha- 
mania  into  Thessaly.  This  added  so  much  to 
the  high  opinion  Pompey's  soldiers  had  of 
themselves,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  it 
within  bounds.  They  cried  out  with  one 
Toice,  "CiBsar  is  fled."  Some  called  upon  the 
general  to  pursue:  some  to  pass  over  into 
Italy.  Others  sent  their  friends  and  servants 
to  Rome,  to  engage  houses  near  the  Jorum, 
for  the  convenience  of  soliciting  the  great  offi- 
ces of  state.  And  not  a  few  went  of  their 
own  accord  to  Cornelia,  who  had  been  private- 
ly lodged  in  Lesbos,  to  congratulate  her  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

On  this  great  emergency,  a  council  of  war 
was  called;  in  which  Afranius  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  "That  they  ought  immediately  to  re- 
gain Italy,  for  that  was  the  great  prize  aimed 
at  in  the  war.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Spain, 
and  both  the  Gauls,  would  soon  submit  to  those 
who  were  masters  there.  What  should  affect 
Pompey  still  more  was,  that  his  native  coun- 
try, just  by,  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him  as 
a  suppliant;  and  it  could  not  be  consistent 
with  his  honour  to  let  her  remain  under  such 
indignities,  and  in  so  di^raceful  a  vassalage 
to  the  slaves  and  flatterers  of  tyrants."  But 
Pompey  thought  it  would  neither  be  for  his 
reputation,  to  fly  a  second  time  from  Caesar, 
and  again  to  be  pursued,  when  fortune  put  it 
in  his  power  to  pursue;  nor  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  piety,  to  leave  his  father-in-law  Scipio, 
and  many  other  persons  of  consular  dignity,  in 
Greece  and  Thessaly,  a  prey  to  Csesar,  with  all 
their  treasures  and  forces.  As  for  Rome,  he 
should  take  the  best  care  of  her,  by  tiling  the 
scene  of  war  at  the  greatest  distance  from  her; 
that,  without  feeling  its  calamities,  or  perhaps 
hearing  the  report  of  them,  she  might  quietly 
wait  for  the  conqueror. 

This  opinion  prevailing,  he  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  Caesar,  with  a  resolution  not  to  hazard 
a  battle,  but  to  keep  near  enough  to  hold  him, 
as  it  were,  besieged,  and  to  wear  him  out  with 
famine.  This  he  thought  the  best  method  he 
could  take;  and  a  report  was,  moreover, 
brought  him,  of  its  being  whispered  among  the 
equestrian  order,  "  That  as  soon  as  they  had 
taken  off  Cxsar,  they  could  do  nothing  better 
than  take  off  him  too."  Some  say,  this  was 
the  reason  wny  he  did  not  employ  Cato  in  any 
service  of  importance,  but,  upon  his  march 
against  Caesar,  sent  him  to  the  sea-coast,  to 
take  care  of  the  baggage,  lest,  after  he  had 
destroyed  Caesar,  Cato  should  soon  oblige  him 
to  lay  down  his  commission. 

While  he  thus  softly  followed  the  enemy's 
steps,  a  complaint  was  raised  against  him,  and 
urged  with  much  clamour,  that  he  was  not  ex- 
ercising his  generalship  upon  Caesar,  but  upon 
the  senate  and  the  whole  commonwealth,  in 
order  that  he  might  for  ever  keep  the  command 
in  his  hands,  and  have  those  for  his  guards  and 
servants,  who  had  a  right  to  govern  the  world. 
Domitius  .l^nubarbus,  to  increase  the  odiutn, 
always  called  him  Agamemnon,  or  king  of 
kings.  Favonius  piqued  him  no  less  with  a 
jest,  than  others  with  their  unseasonable  se- 
verity; he  went  about  crying,  "My  friends, 
we  shall  eat  no  hgs  in  Tusculum  this  year." 


And  Lucius  Afranius,  who  lost  the  forces  in 
Spain,  and  was  accused  of  having  betrayed 
them  into  the  enemy's  hand,  now  wiien  he  saw 
Pompey  avoid  a  battle,  said,  "He  was  sur 
prised  that  his  accusers  should  make  any  diffi- 
culty of  fighting  that  merchant  (as  they  called 
him)  who  trafficked  for  provinces." 

These  and  many  other  like  sallies  of  ridi- 
cule, had  such  an  effect  upon  Pompey,  who 
was  ambitious  of  being  spoken  well  of  by  the 
world,  and  had  too  much  deference  for  the 
opinions  of  his  friends,  that  he  gave  up  hii 
own  better  judgment,  to  follow  them  in  the 
career  of  their  false  hopes  and  prospects.  A 
thing  which  would  have  been  unpardonable  in 
the  pilot  or  master  of  a  ship,  m::ch  more  in  the 
commander-in-chief  of  so  many  nations,  and 
such  numerous  armies.  He  had  often  com- 
mended the  physician  who  gives  no  indulgence 
to  the  whimsical  longings  of  his  patients,  and 
yet  he  humoured  the  sickly  cravings  of  his 
army,  and  was  afraid  to  give  them  pain,  though 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  life  and 
being.  For  who  can  say  that  army  was  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state,  when  some  of  the 
officers  went  about  the  camp  canvassing  for  the 
offices  of  consul  and  pra;tor;  and  others,  name- 
ly, Spinther,  Domitius,  and  Scipio,  were  en- 
gaged in  quarrels  and  cabals  about  Cssar'a 
high-priesthood,  as  if  their  adversary  had  been 
only  a  Tigranes,  a  king  of  Armenia,  or  a  prince 
of  the  Nabalhaeans ;  and  not  that  Cisar,  and 
that  army,  who  had  stormed  a  thousand  cities, 
subdued  above  three  hundred  nations,  gained 
numberless  battles  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls, 
taken  a  million  of  prisoners,  and  killed  as 
many  fairly  in  the  field.'  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  they  continued  loud  and  tumultuous  in 
their  demands  of  a  battle,  and  when  they  came 
to  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  forced  Pompey  to 
call  a  council  of  war.  Labienus,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  cavalry,  rose  up  first,  and 
took  an  oath,  "That  he  would  not  return  from 
the  battle,  till  he  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight.' 
All  the  other  officers  swore  the  same. 

The  night  following,  Pompey  had  this  dream 
He  thought, "  he  entered  his  own  theatre,  and 
was  received  with  loud  plaudits;  after  which, 
he  adorned  the  temple  of  Venus  the  Victorioua 
with  many  spoils."  This  vision,  on  one  side, 
encouraged  him,  and  on  the  other  alarmed 
him.  He  was  afraid  that  Caesar,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Venus,  would  be  aggrandized 
at  his  expense.  Besides,  a  panic*  fear  ran 
through  the  camp,  the  noise  of  which  awaken- 
ed him.  And  about  the  morning  watch,  over 
Csear's  camp,  where  every  thing  was  perfect- 
ly quiet,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  great  light, 
from  which  a  stream  of  fire  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  torch,  and  fell  upon  that  of  Pompey. 
Cxsar  himself  says,  he  saw  it  as  he  was  going 
his  rounds. 

Caesar  was  preparing,  at  break  of  day,  to 
march  to  Scotusa;t  his  soldiers  were  striking 

•  Panic  fears  were  so  called,  from  the  terror  which 
the  god  Pan  is  said  to  have  struck  the  enemief  0/ 
Greece  with,  at  the  battle  of  .Marathon. 

t  Scolusa  was  a  city  of  Thessaly.  Caesar  was  pep 
suadfd  that  Pom|>ey  would  not  come  to  action,  an^ 
therefore,  chose  to  march  in  scarcli  of  provisions,  ai 
well  as  to  harass  the  enemy  with  frequent  moTeineni« 
and  to  watch  an  opportunity,  in  some  of  those  mo>a 
ments,  lo  laU  upon  them. 
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their  tents,  and  the  servants,  and  beasts  of 
burden,  were  already  in  motion,  when  his 
scouts  brought  intelligence,  that  they  had  seen 
arms  handed  about  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
perceived  a  noise  and  bustle,  which  indicated 
an  approaching  battle.  After  these,  others 
came  and  assured  him,  that  the  first  ranks  were 
drawn  up. 

Upon  this  Caesar  said,  "  The  long-wished 
day  is  come,  on  which  we  shall  fight  with  men, 
and  not  with  want  and  famine."  Then  he 
immediately  ordered  tlie  red  mantle  to  be  put 
up  before  his  pavilion,  which,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, is  the  signal  of  a  battle.  The  soldiers 
no  sooner  beheld  it,  than  they  left  their  tents 
as  Ihey  were,  and  ran  to  arms  with  loud  shouts, 
and  every  expression  of  joy.  And  when  the 
officers  began  to  put  them  in  order  of  battle, 
each  man  fell  into  his  proper  rank  as  quietly, 
and  with  as  much  skill  and  ease,  as  a  chorus 
in  a  tragedy. 

Pompey*  placed  himself  in  his  right  wing 
over  against  Antony,  and  his  father-in-law, 
Scipio,  in  the  centre,  opposite  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus.  His  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Lu- 
cius Domitius,  and  supported  by  the  cavalry; 
for  they  were  almost  all  ranged  on  that  side; 
in  order  to  break  in  upon  Caesar,  and  cut  off 
the  tenth  legion,  which  was  accounted  the 
bravest  in  his  army,  and  in  which  he  used  to 
fight  in  person.  Ca;sar,  seeing  the  enemy's 
left  wing  so  well  guarded  with  horse,  and  fear- 
ing the  excellence  of  their  armour,  sent  for  a 
detachment  of  six  cohorts  from  the  body  of 
reserve,  and  placed  them  behind  the  tenth  le- 
gion, with  orders  not  to  stir  before  the  attack, 
lest  they  should  be  discovered  by  the  enemy; 
but  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  charged,  to 
make  up  through  the  foremost  ranks,  and  then 
not  to  discharge  their  javelins  at  a  distance,  as 
brave  men  generally  do  in  their  eagerness  to 
come  to  sword  in  hand,  but  to  reserve  them 
till  they  came  to  close  fighting,  and  push  them 
upwards  into  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  enemy. 
"  For  those  fair  young  dancers,"  said  he,"  will 
never  stand  the  steel  aimed  at  their  eyes,  but 
will  fly  to  save  their  handsome  faces." 

*  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  the  account  which 
Cisar  himself  has  left  us  of  this  memorabfe  battle, 
should  meet  with  contradiction.  Yet  s(  it  is;  Plu- 
tarch differs  widely  from  him,  and  Appian  from  both. 
According  to  CiEsar  (Bell.  Civil,  lib.  iii.),  Pompey  was 
on  the  left,  with  the  two  legions  which  Caesar  had  re 
turned  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Scipio,  Pom 
pey's  father-in-law,  was  in  the  centre,  with  the  legions 
he  had  brought  from  Syria,  and  thejSreinforcements 
tent  by  several  krngs  and  states  of  Asia.  The  Cicilian 
kgion,  and  some  cohorts  which  had  served  in  Spain, 
were  iu  the  right,  und&r  the  command  of  Afranius.  As 
Pompey's  right  wing  was  covered  by  the  Enipeus,  he 
itrenglhenej  the  left  with  the  seven  thousand  horse, 
Ds  well  as  with  the  slingers  and  archers.  The  whole 
trmy,  consisting  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  was  drawn 
op  in  three  lines,  with  v(  ry  little  spaces  between  them. 
In  conformity  to  this  disposition,  Caesar's  army  was 
drawn  up  in  the  following  order :  the  tenth  legion, 
which  had  on  all  occasions  signalized  itself  above  the 
rest,  was  placed  in  the  rigkt  wing,  and  the  ninth 
in  the  left;  but  as  the  latter  had  been  considerably 
weakened  in  the  action  at  Dyrrachium,  the  eighth  le- 
gion was  placed  so  near  it,  as  to  be  able  to  support  and 
reinforce  it  upon  occasion.  The  rest  of  CiEsar'4  forces 
Slled  up  the  spaces  between  the  two  wings.  Mark 
Antony  commanded  the  left  wing,  Sylla  the  right,  and 
Cneius  Domitius  Calvus  the  m?,in  body.  As  for  Caesar, 
ke  posted  himself  on  the  right,  over  against  Pompey, 
Ihat  be  might  have  him  always  in  light. 


'While  Caesar  was  thus  employed,  Pompey 
took  a  view  on  horseback  of  the  order  of  both 
armies;  and  finding  that  the  enemy  kept  their 
ranks  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  quietly 
waited  for  the  signal  of  battle,  while  his  own 
men,  for  want  of  experience,  were  fluctuating 
and  unsteady,  he  was  afraid  they  would  be 
broken  upon  the  first  onset.  He  therefore 
commanded  the  vanguard  to  stand  firm  in 
their  ranks,*  and  in  that  close  order  to  receive 
the  enemy's  charge.  Caesar  condemned  this 
measure,  as  not  only  tending  to  lessen  the  vig- 
our of  the  blows,  which  is  always  greatest  in 
the  assailants,  but  also  to  damp  the  fire  and 
spirit  of  the  men;  whereas  those  who  advance 
with  impetuosity,  and  animate  each  other  with 
shouts,  are  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  valour 
and  superior  ardour. 

Ca;sar's  army  consisted  of  twenty-two  thous- 
and men;  and  Pompey's  was  something  more 
than  twice  that  number.  When  the  signal 
was  given  on  both  sides,  and  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  charge,  each  common  man  attended 
only  to  his  own  concern.  But  some  of  the 
principal  Romans  and  Greeks,  who  only  stood 
and  looked  on,  when  the  dreadful  moment  of 
action  approached,  could  not  help  considering 
to  what  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  two  men 
had  brought  the  Roman  empire.  The  same 
arms  on  both  sides,  the  troops  marshalled  in 
the  same  manner,  the  same  standards;  in  short, 
the  strength  and  flower  of  one  and  the  same 
city  turned  upon  itself!  What  could  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  blindness  and  infatua- 
tion of  human  nature,  when  carried  away  by 
its  passions.''  Had  they  been  willing  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  world 
was  their  own.  Or,  if  they  must  have  indulg' 
ed  their  thirst  of  victories  and  triumphs,  the 
Parthians  and  Germans  were  yet  to  be  sub- 
dued; Scythia  and  India  yet  remained;  togeth- 
er with  a  very  plausible  colour  for  their  lust 
of  new  acquisitions,  the  pretence  of  civilizing 
barbarians.  And  what  Scythian  horse,  what 
Parthian  arrows,  what  Indian  treasures,  could 
have  resisted  seventy  thousand  Romans,  led 
on  by  Pompey  and  Caesar,  with  whose  names 
those  nations  had  long  been  acquainted.'  Into 
such  a  variety  of  wild  and  savage  countries 
had  these  two  generals  carried  their  victorious 
arms'.  Whereas  now  they  stood  threatening 
each  other  with  destruction;  not  sparing  even 
their  own  glory,  though  to  it  they  sacrificed 
their  country,  but  prepared,  one  of  theni,  to 
lose  the  reputation  of  being  invincible,  which 
hitherto  they  had  both  maintained.  So  that 
the  alliance  which  they  had  contracted  by 
Pompey's  marriage  to  Julia,  was  from  the 
first  only  an  artful  expedient;  and  her  charms 
were  to  form  a  self-interested  compact,  in- 
stead of  being  the  pledge  of  a  sincere  friend- 
ship. 

The  plain  of  Pharsalia  was  now  covered 
with  men,  and  horses,  and  arms;  and  the  sig 
nal  of  b^tle  being  given  on  both  sides,  the 
•  first  on  Caesar's  side    who   advanced  to  the 


*  Vide  Caes.  ubi  supra. 

This,  however,  must  be  said  in  excuse  for  Pompey 
that  generals  of  great  fame  and  experience  hive  loiiie- 
limei  done  ai  he  did. 


POMPEY. 
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durge  was  Cains  Craatinua,*  who  commanded 
a  corps  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  was 
determined  to  make  good  his  promise  to  his 
general.  He  was  the  first  man  Cxsar  saw 
when  he  went  out  of -the  trenches  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  upon  Caesar's  asking  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  battle,  he  stretched  out  his 
band,  and  answered  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  You 
will  gain  a  glorious  victory,  and  I  shall  have 
your  praise  ihii  day,  either  alive  or  dead."  In 
pursuance  of  this  promise,  he  advanced  the 
foremost,  and  many  following  to  support  him, 
he  charged  mto  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  They 
•oon  tcok  to  their  swords,  and  numbers  were 
■lam;  but  as  Crastinus  was  making  his  way 
forward,  and  cultmg  down  all  before  him,  one 
of  Pompey's  men  stood  to  receive  him,  and 
pushed  his  sword  in  at  his  mouth  with  such 
force,  that  it  went  through  the  nape  of  his 
neck.  Crastinus  thus  killed,  the  fight  was 
maintained  with  equal  advantage  on  both  sides. 

Pompey  did  not  immediately  lead  on  his 
right  Wing,  but  often  directed  his  eyes  to  the 
left,  and  lost  time  in  waiting  to  see  what  exe- 
cution his  cavalry  would  do  there.  Meanwhile 
they  had  extended  their  squadron  to  surround 
Caesar,  and  prepared  to  drive  the  few  horse 
he  had  placed  in  front,  back  upon  the  foot. 
At  that  instant  Caesar  gave  the  signal:  upon 
which  his  cavalry  retreated  a  little;  and  the 
six  cohorts,  which  consisted  of  three  thousand 
men,  and  had  been  placed  behind  the  tenth 
legion,  advanced  to  surround  Pompey's  caval- 
ry; and  coming  close  up  to  them,  raised  the 
pomts  of  their  javelins,  as  they  had  been 
taught,  and  aimed  them  at  the  face.  Their  ad- 
yersaries,  who  were  not  experienced  in  any 
kind  of  fighting,  and  had  not  the  least  previous 
idea  of  this,  could  not  parry  or  endure  the 
blows  upon  their  faces,  but  turned  their  backs, 
or  covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  and 
•oon  fled  with  great  dishonour.  Cssar's  men, 
took  no  care  to  pursue  them,  but  turned  their 
force  upon  the  enemy's  infantry,  particularly 
upon  that  wing,  which,  now  stripped  of  its 
horse,  lay  open  to  the  attack  on  all  sides.  The 
■ix  cohorts,  therefore,  took  them  in  flank, 
while  the  tenth  legion  charged  them  in  front; 
and  they,  who  had  hoped  to  surround  the  ene- 
my, and  now,  instead  of  that,  saw  themselves 
surrounded,  made  but  a  short  resistance,  and 
then  took  to  a  precipitate  flight. 

By  the  great  dust  that  was  raised,  Pompey 
conjettured  the  fate  of  his  cavalry;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  passed  in  his  mind  at  that 
moment.  He  appeared  like  a  man  moonstruck 
and  distracted;  and  without  considering  that 
he  was  Pompey  the  Great,  or  speaking  to  any 
one,  he  quitted  the  ranks,  and  retired  step  by 
stop  towards  his  camp.  A  scene  which  cannot 
be  better  painted  than  in  these  verses  of 
Homer  :t — 

But  partial  Jove,  opousine;  Hector'!  part, 
Shot  heaveti-bred  horror  through  the  Grecian  heart; 
ConfuMd,  unoerT'd  in  Hector's  presence  grown, 
Amazed  he  stood  with    terrors  not  his  owd. 

*  So  Cesar  calls  hhn.  His  oame  in  Plutarch  is 
Crassianus.  in  Appian  CrattiniK. 

*  Id  the  elereulh  bookofthc  Iliad,  whtrc he  i* ipcmk- 
mf  of  tbc  Qight  of  Ajax  before  Hector 


O'er  his  broad  back  his  moonj  shield  he  threw, 
-Vnd  glaring  round  by  tardy  steps  withdrew. — Pope. 

In  this  condition  he  entered  his  tent,  where 
he  sat  down,  and  uttered  not  a  word  till  at 
last,  upon  finding  that  some  of  the  enemy  en- 
tered the  camp  with  the  fugitives,  he  said, 
"What!  into  my  camp  too!"  After  this  short 
exclamation,  he  rose  up,  and  dressing  himself 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  fortune,  privately 
withdrew.'  All  the  other  legions  fled,  and 
a  great  slaughter  was  made  in  the  camp,  of  the 
serv.ints  and  others  who  had  the  care  of  the 
tents.  But  -Vsmius  Pollio,  who  then  fought  on 
Caisar's  side,  assures  us,  that  of  the  regular 
troops  there  were  not  above  six  thousand  men 
killed.! 

Upon  the  taking  of  the  camp,  there  was  a 
spectacle  which  shewed,  in  strong  colors,  the 
vanity  and  folly  of  Pompey's  troops.  All  the 
tents  were  crowned  with  myrtle;  the  beds 
were  strewed  with  flowers;  the  tables  covered 
with  cups,  and  bowls  of  wine  set  out.  In 
short,  every  thing  had  the  appearance  of  pre- 
parations for  feasts  and  sacrifices,  rather  than 
for  men  going  out  to  battle.  To  such  a  de- 
gree had  their  vain  hopes  corrupted  them,  and 
with  such  a  senseless  confidence  they  took 
the  field! 

When  Pompey  had  got  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  camp,  he  quitted  his  horse.  He  had 
very  few  people  about  him;  and,  as  he  saw  he 
was  not  pursued,  he  went  softly  on,  wrapped 
up  in  such  thoughts  as  we  may  supose  a  man 
to  have,  who  had  been  used  for  thirty-four 
years  to  couquer  and  carry  all  before  him,  and 
now  in  his  old  age  first  come  to  know  what  it 
was  to  be  defeated  and  to  fly.  We  may  easily 
conjecture  what  his  thoughts  must  be,  when  in 
one  short  hour  he  had  lost  the  glory  and  the 
power  which  had  been  growing  up  amidst  so 
many  wars  and  conflicts,  and  he  who  was 
lately  guarded  with  such  armies  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  such  great  and  powerful  fleets,  was 
reduced  to  so  mean  and  contemptible  an  equip- 
age, that  his  enemies,  who  were  in  search  of 
him,  could  not  know  him. 

He  passed  by  Larissa,  and  came  to  Tempe, 
where,  burning  with  thirst,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  face,  and  drank  out  of  the  river;  after 

*  Caesar  tells  us  that  the  cohorts  appointed  to  defend 
the  camp,  made  a  vigorous  resistance  ;  but  being  at 
lent;th  overpowered,  ned  to  a  ueighbouring  mountain, 
where  he  rtsolved  to  invest  them.  But  befcre  r.e  had 
finished  his  lines,  want  of  water  obliged  them  to  aban- 
don that  post,  and  retired  towards  Darissa.  Cxsaf 
pursued  the  fugiliTes,  at  the  head  of  four  legions,  (not 
of  »l>e  fourth  ligion,  as  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History  erroneously  say,)  and,  aAer  six  miles'  march, 
came  up  with  them.  But  they,  not  daring  to  engag« 
troops  flushed  with  victory,  fled  for  refuge  to  a  nifh 
hill,  the  foot  of  which  was  watered  by  a  little  riirsr. 
Though  Caesar's  men  were  quite  sjienl,  and  ready  to 
faint  with  the  excessive  heat  and  (he  fatigue  of  the 
whole  day,  yet,  by  his  obliging  manner,  he  prerailed 
u|ioo  them  to  cutoff  the  convenience  of  the  water  from 
the  enemy  by  a  trench.  Hereupon,  the  unfortunate 
fugitives  came  toacapitulation,thre-wdown  their  arms, 
and  implored  the  cinneocy  of  the  conqueror.  This 
they  ajl  did,  except  some  senators,  who,  as  it  was  now 
night,  escaped  in  the  dark.  Vide  C>eiur,  Bel.  lib.  iii. 
bO. 

t  Czsar  says,  that  in  all  there  were  Sdcen  thoanad 
killed,  and  twenty-four  tboi«and  taken  pruoncrit 
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which,  he  passed  through  the  valley,  and  went 
down  to  tho  sea-coast.  There  lie  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  a  poor  fisherman's 
cabin.  Next  morning,  about  break  of  day,  he 
went  on  board  a  small  river-boat,  taking  with 
him  such  of  his  company  as  were  freemen. 
The  slaves  he  dismissed,  bidding  them  go  to 
Cajsar,  and  fear  nothing. 

As  he  was  coasting  along,  he  saw  a  ship  of 
burden  just  ready  to  sail;  the  master  of  which 
was  Peticius,  a  Roman  citizen,  who,  though 
not  acquainted  with  Pompey,  knew  him  by 
sight.  It  happened,  that  this  man,  the  night 
before,  dreamed  he  saw  Pompey  come  and  talk 
to  him,  not  in  the  figure  he  had  formerly  known 
him,  but  in  mean  and  melancholy  circumstan- 
ces. He  was  giving  the  passengers  an  account 
of  his  dream,  as  persons,  who  have  a  great  deal 
of  time  upon  their  hands,  love  to  discourse 
about  such  matters;  when,  on  a  sudden,  one 
of  the  mariners  told  him,  he  saw  a  little  boat 
rowing  up  to  him  from  the  land,  and  the  crew 
making  signs,  by  shaking  their  garments  and 
stretching  out  their  hands.  Upon  this,  Peticius 
stood  up,  and  could  distinguish  Pompey  among 
them,  in  the  same  form  as  he  had  seen  him  in 
his  dream.  Then  beating  his  head  for  sorrow, 
he  ordered  the  seamen  to  let  down  the  ship's 
boat,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Pompey  to  in- 
vite him  aboard;  for  by  his  dress  he  perceived 
his  change  of  fortune.  Therefore,  without 
waiting  for  any  further  application,  he  took 
him  up,  and  such  of  his  companions  as  he 
tliought  proper,  and  then  hoisted  sail.  The  per- 
sons Pompey  took  with  him,  were  the  two 
Lentuli  and  Favonius;  and  a  little  after, 
they  saw  king  Deiotarus  beckoning  to  them 
with  great  earnestness  from  the  shore,  and 
took  him  up  likewise.  The  master  of  the  ship 
provided  them  the  best  supper  he  could,  and 
when  it  was  almost  ready,  Pompey,  for  want 
of  a  servant,  was  going  to  wash  himself,  but 
Favonius  seeing  it,  stepped  up,  and  both  wash- 
ed and  anointed  him.  All  the  time  he  was  on 
board,  he  continued  to  wait  upon  him  in  all 
the  offices  of  a  servant,  even  to  the  washing  of 
his  feet  and  providing  his  supper;  insomuch, 
that  one  who  saw  the  unaffected  simplicity  and 
sincere  attachment  with  which  Favonius  per- 
formed these  offices,  cried  out, 

The  generous  mind  adds  dignity 

To  every  act,  and  nothing  misbecomes  it. 

Pompey,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  sailed 
by  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  steered  for 
Mitylene,  to  take  up  Cornelia,  and  his  son.  As 
Boon  as  he  reached  the  island,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  town  with  news  far  different 
from  what  Cornelia  expected.  For,  by  the 
flattering  accounts  which  many  officious  per- 
sons had  given  her,  she  understood  that  the 
dispute  was  decided  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  pursuit  of  Csesar  remained  to 
be  attended  to.  The  messenger,  finding  her 
possessed  with  such  hopes,  had  not  power  to 
make  the  usual  salutations,  but  expressing  the 
greatness  of  Pompey's  misfortunes  by  his  tears 
rather  than  words,  only  told  her,  "  .She  must 
make  haste,  if  she  had  a  mind  to  see  Pompey 
with  one  ship  only,  and  that  not  his  own." 

At  this  news  Cornelia  threw  herself  upon 
Ihe  ground,  where  she  lay  a  long  time  msensi- 


ble  and  speechless.  At  .ast,  coming  lo  herself 
she  perceived  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
tears  and  lamentations,  and  therefore  hastened 
through  the  town  to  the  sea.  Pompey  ran  to 
meet  her,  and  received  her  to  his  arms  as  she 
was  just  going  to  fall.  While  she  hung  upon 
his  neck,  she  thus  addressed  him:  "  I  see,  my 
dear  husband,  your  present  unhappy  condition 
is  the  effect  of  my  ill  fortune,  and  not  your's. 
Alas!  how  are  you  reduced  to  one  poor  vessel, 
who,  before  your  marriage  with  Cornelia,  tra- 
versed this  sea  with  five  hundred  galleys!  Why 
do  you  come  to  see  me,  and  not  rather  leave 
me  to  my  evil  destiny,  who  have  loaded  you 
too  with  such  a  weight  of  calamities!  How 
happy  had  it  been  for  me  to  have  died  be- 
fore I  heard  that  Publius,  my  first  husband 
was  killed  by  the  Parthians!  How  wise,  had 
I  followed  him  to  the  grave,  as  I  once  in- 
tended! What  have  I  lived  for  since,  but  to 
bring  misfortunes  upon  Pompey  the  Great.'"* 

Such,  we  are  assured,  was  the  speech  of 
Cornelia;  and  Pompey  answered,  "  Till  this 
moment,  Cornelia,  you  have  experienced  no- 
thing but  the  smiles  of  fortune;  and  it  was 
she  who  deceived  you,  because  she  stayed 
with  me  longer  than  she  commonly  does  with 
her  favourites.  But,  fated  as  we  are,  we  must 
bear  this  reverse,  and  make  another  trial  of 
her.  For  it  is  no  more  improbable,  that  we 
may  emerge  from  this  poor  condition,  and  rise 
to  great  things  again,  than  it  was  that  we 
should  fall  from  great  things  into  this  poor 
condition." 

Cornelia  then  sent  to  the  city  for  her  most 
valuable  moveables  and  her  servants.  The 
people  of  Mitylene  came  to  pay  their  respects 
to  Pompey,  and  to  invite  him  to  their  city- 
But  he  refused  to  go,  and  bade  them  surren- 
der themselves  to  the  conqueror  without  fearj 
"  For  Ca;sar,"  he  told  them,  "  had  great  clem- 
ency." After  this,  he  turned  to  Cratippus 
the  philosopher,  who  was  come  from  the  town 
to  see  him,  and  began  to  complain  a  little  of 
Providence,  and  express  some  doubts  concern- 
ing it.  Cratippus  made  some  concessions, 
anal,  turning  the  discourse,  encouraged  him  to 
hope  better  things;  that  he  might  not  give  him 
pain,  by  an  unseasonable  opposition  to  his  ar- 
gument; else  he  might  have  answered  his 
objections  against  Providence,  by  shewing, 
that  the  state,  and  indeed  the  constitution,  was 
in  such  disorder,  that  it  was  necessary  it 
should  be  changed  into  a  monarchy,  Or  this 
one  question  would  have  silenced  him,  "  How 
do  we  know,  Pompey,  that,  if  you  had  con- 
quered, you  would  have  made  a  better  use  of 
your  good  fortune  than  Csesar.''"  But  we  must 
leave  the  determinations  of  Heaven  to  its  sa 
perior  wisdom. 

As  soon  as  bis  wife  and  his  friends  were 

*  Cornelia  is  represented  by  Lucan,  too,  as  imputing 
the  misfortunes  of  Pompey  to  her  alliance  with  him ; 
and  it  seems,  from  one  part  of  her  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  she  should  have  been  given  to  Caesar. 
O  utinara  Thalamos  invisi  Caesaris  issem ! 
If  there  were  any  thing  in  this,  it  might  have  been  a 
material  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey, as  the  latter,  by  means  of  this  alliance,  must  have 
strengthened  himself  with  the  Crassian  interest-  for 
Cornelia  was  the  relict  of  Publius  Crasius,  the  son  of 
Marcus  Crassus. 
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jmbarked,  he  set  sail,  and  continued  his  course 
without  touching  at  any  port,  except  for  water 
and  piovisions,  till  he  came  to  Allalia,  a  city 
•f  Panii)hylia.  There  he  was  joined  by  some 
Cilician  galleys;  and  beside  picking  up  a  num- 
Der  of  soldiers,  he  found  in  a  little  lime,  sixty 
senators  about  hiro.  When  he  was  informed 
vbal  his  fleet  was  still  entire,  and  tJial  Cato 
■was  gone  to  Africa  with  a  considerable  body 
of  men  which  he  had  collected  after  their  flight, 
he  lamented  to  his  friends  his  great  error,  in 
■uiTering  himself  to  be  forced  into  an  engage- 
ment at  land,  and  making  no  use  of  those 
forces,  in  which  he  was  confessedly  stronger; 
nor  even  taking  care  to  fight  near  his  fleet,  that, 
in  case  of  his  meeting  with  a  check  at  land, 
he  might  have  been  supplied  from  sea  with 
another  army,  capable  of  making  head  against 
the  enemy.  Indeed,  we  find  no  greater  mis- 
take in  Pompey's  whole  conduct,  nor  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  Cssar's  generalship, 
than  in  removing  the  scene  of  action  to  such 
a  aistance  from  the  naval  forces. 

However,  as  it  was  necessary  to  undertake 
■oraething  wiih  the  small  means  he  had  left, 
he  sent  to  some  cities,  and  sailed  to  others 
himself,  to  raise  money,  and  to  get  a  supply 
of  men  for  his  ships.  But  knowing  the  extra- 
ordinary celerity  of  the  enemy's  motions,  he 
was  afraid  he  might  be  beforehand  with  him, 
and  seize  all  that  he  was  preparing.  He  there- 
fore, began  to  think  of  retiring  to  some  asylum, 
and  pro^sed  the  matter  in  council.  They  could 
not  think  of  any  province  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire that  would  afford  a  safe  retreat;  and  when 
they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  foreign  kingdoms, 
Pompey  mentioned  Parthia  as  the  most  likely 
to  receive  and  protect  them  in  their  present 
weak  condition,  and  afterwards  to  send  them 
back  with  a  force  suflicient  to  retrieve  their 
affairs.     Others  were  of  opinion,  it  was   pro- 

Er  to  apply  to  Africa,  and  to  Juba  in  particu- 
•.  But  Theophanes  of  Lesbos  observed  it 
was  madness  to  leave  Egypt,  which  was  dis- 
tant but  three  days'  sail.  Besides,  Ptolemy,* 
who  was  growing  towards  manhood,  had  par- 
ticular obligations  to  Pompey  on  his  father's 
account;  and  should  he  go  then,  and  put  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  the  most 
perfidious  people  in  the  world.'  He  represent- 
ed what  a  wrong  measure  it  would  be,  if, 
rather  than  trust  to  the  clemency  of  a  noble 
Roman,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  and  be  con- 
tented with  the  second  place  of  eminence,  he 
would  venture  his  person  with  Arsaces,t  by 
whom  even  Crassus  would  not  be  taken  alive. 
He  added,  that  it  would  be  extremely  absurd 
to  carry  a  young  woman  of  the  family  of  Scipio 
among  barbarians,  who  thought  power  con- 
■isted  in  the  display  of  insolence  and  outrage; 
and  where,  if  she  escaped  unviolated,  it  would 
be  believed  she  did  not,  after  she  had  been 
with  lliose  who  were  capable  of  treating  her 
with  indignity.    It  is  said,  tiiis  last  considera- 

•  Thij  wai  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  the  jon  of  Ptoltmv 
Aiiletes,  who  died  in  the  year  cf  Rome  704,  whxfi 
was  the  year  bifure  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia.  He  wa« 
In  hit  fourteenth  year. 

t  From  this  passage  it  appears,  that  Arsaces  was  the 
eoaimon  name  of  the  kin^s  of  Parthia.  For  it  was  not 
(he  proper  name  of  the  king  then  upon  the  throne,  nor 
•f  him  who  was  at  war  wiui  Crassus. 
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tiou  only  prevented  his  marching  to  the  E»- 
phisteo;  but  it  is  some  doubt  w.ih  us,  whether 
U  was  not  rather  his  tiite  than  his  opinion, 
which  directed  his  steps  another  way. 

When  it  was  determined  tiiat  thcv  should 
seek  for  refuge  in  Egypt,  he  set  sail  from  Cy- 
prus with  Cornelia,  in  aSeleucian  galley.  The 
rest  accompanied  him,  some  in  ships  of  war, 
and  some  in  merchantmen:  and  they  made  a 
safe  voyage.  Being  informed  that  Ptolemy  waa 
with  his  army  at  Pelusium,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  his  sister,  he  proceeded  thith- 
er, and  sent  a  messenger  before  him  to  notify 
his  arrival,  and  to  entreat  the  king's  protection. 

Ptolemy  was  very  young,  and  Photinus,  his 
prime  minister,  called  a  council  of  his  ablest 
officers;  though  their  advice  had  no  more 
weight  than  he  was  pleased  to  allow  it.  He 
ordered  each,  however,  to  give  his  opinion. 
But  who  can,  without  indignation,  consider, 
that  the  fate  of  Pompey  the  Great  was  to  bo 
determined  by  Photinus,  an  eunuch;  by  ThcQ» 
dotus,  a  man  of  Chios,  who  was  hired  to 
teach  the  prince  rhetoric;  and  by  Achillas,  an 
Egyptian.'  For  among  the  king's  chamber 
lains  and  tutors,  these  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence over  him,  and  were  the  persons  he  most 
consulted.  Pompey  by  at  anchor  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  place,  waiting  the  determina- 
tion of  this  respectable  board ;  while  he  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  be  indebted  to  Caesar  for  his 
safety.  The  council  were  divided  in  their 
opiiions;  some  advising  the  prince  to  give  him 
an  honourable  reception;  and  others  to  send 
him  an  order  to  depart.  But  Theodotus, 
to  display  his  eloquence,  insisted  that  both 
were  wrong.  "  If  you  receive  him,"  said  he. 
"  you  will  have  Ca;sar  for  your  enemy,  and 
Pompey  for  your  master.  If  you  order  him 
off,  Pompey  may  one  day  revenge  the  affront, 
and  CsEsar  resent  your  not  having  put  him  in 
his  hands:  the  best  method,  therefore,  is  to 
send  for  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  By  this 
means  you  will  do  Cssar  a  favour,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Pompey."  He  added, 
with  a  smile,  "  Dead  men  do  not  bite." 

This  advice  being  approved  of,  the  execu- 
tion of  it  was  committed  to  Achillas.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  took  with  him  Septi- 
mius,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  Pompey's 
officers,  and  Salvius,  who  had  also  acted  un- 
der hiin  as  a  centurion,  with  three  or  four  as- 
sistants, and  made  up  to  Pompey's  ship,  where 
his  principal  friends  and  otficers  had  assem- 
bled, to  see  how  the  affair  went  on.  When 
they  perceived  there  was  nothing  magnificent 
in  their  reception,  nor  suitable  to  the  hopes 
which  Theophanes  had  conceived,  but  that  a 
few  men  only,  in  a  fishing-boat,  came  to  waij 
upon  them,  such  want  of  respect  appeared  a 
sus|)icious  circumstance;  and  they  adviset 
Pompey,  while  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
missive  weapons,  to  get  out  to  the  main  sea. 

Meantime,  the  boat  approaching,  Septimius 
spoke  first,  addressing   Pompey,   in  Latin,  b]>  w 

the  title  of^  Imperator.  Then  Achillas  salu- 
ted him  in  Greek,  and  desired  him  to  coma 
into  the  boat,  because  the  water  was  very  shal 
low  towards  the  shore,  and  a  galley  must  striks 
upon  the  sands.  At  the  same  time  they  sart 
several  ol'  the  king's  ships  getting  ready,  ani 
the  shoK  covered  with  troops,  so  that  if  the} 
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would  have  changed  their  minds,  it  was  then 
too  late;  besides,  their  distrust  would  have 
furnished  tlie  assassins  with  a  pretence  for 
their  injustice.  He.  therefore,  embraced  Cor- 
nelia, who  lamented  his  sad  exit  before  it  hap- 
pened; and  ordered  two  centurions,  one  of  his 
enfranchised  slaves  named  Philip,  and  a  ser- 
vant called  Scenes,  to  get  into  the  boat  before 
him.  When  Achillas  had  hold  of  his  hand, 
and  he  ijas  going  to  step  in  himself,  he  turned 
to  his  wlfr;  and  son,  and  repeated  that  verse  of 
Sophocles, 

Stek'st  thou  a  tyrant's  door?  then  farewell  freedom  .' 
Though/? ec  as  air  before 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke  to  them. 

As  there  was  a  considerable  distance  be- 
tween the  galley  and  the  shore,  and  he  observ- 
ed that  not  a  man  in  the  boat  shewed  him  the 
least  civility,  or  even  spoke  to  him,  he  looked 
at  Septimius,  and  said,  "  Methinks,  I  remem- 
ber you  to  have  been  my  fellow-soldier:"  but 
he  answered  only  with  a  nod,  without  testify- 
ing any  regard  or  friendship.  A  profound  si- 
lence again  taking  place,  Pompey  took  out  a 
paper,  in  which  he  had  written  a  speech  in 
Greek,  that  he  designed  to  make  to  Ptolemy, 
and  amused  himself  with  reading  it. 

When  they  approached  the  shore,  Cornelia, 
■with  her  friends  in  the  galley,  watched  the 
event  with  great  anxiety.  She  was  a  little 
encouraged,  when  she  saw  a  number  of  the 
king's  great  officers  coming  down  to  the  strand, 
in  all  appearance  to  receive  her  husband  and 
do  him  honour.  But  the  moment  Pompey  was 
taking  hold  of  Philip's  hand,  to  raise  him  with 
more  ease,  Septimius  came  behind,  and  run 
him  through  the  body;  after  which  Salvius  and 
Achillas  also  drew  their  swords.  Pompey 
took  his  robe  in  both  hands  and  covered  his 
face;  and  without  saying  or  doing  the  least 
thing  unworthy  of  him,  submitted  to  his  fate: 
only  uttering  a  groan,  while  they  despatched 
him  with  many  blows.  He  was  then  just 
fifty-nine  years  old,  for  he  was  killed  the  day 
after  his  birth-day.* 

Cornelia,  and  her  friends  in  the  galleys,  upon 
seeing  him  murdered,  gave  a  shriek  that  was 
heard  to  the  shore,  and  weighed  anchor  imme- 
diately. Their  flight  was  assisted  by  a  brisk 
.gale,  as  they  got  out  more  to  sea;  so  that  the 
Egyptians  gave  up  their  design  of  pursuing 
them.  The  murderers  having  cut  off  Pompey's 
head,  threw  the  body  out  of  the  boat  naked, 
and  left  it  exposed  to  all  who  were  desirous 
of  such  a  sight.  Philip  stayed  till  their  curios- 
ity was  satisfied,  and  then  washed  the  body 
with  sea-water,  and  wrapped  it  in  one  of  his 
own  garments,  because  he  had  nothing  else  at 
hand.  The  next  thing  was  to  look  out  for 
■wood  for  the  funeral-pile;  and  casting  his  eyes 
over  the  shore,  he  spied  the  old  remains  of  a 

*  Some  divines,  in  saying  that  Pompey  never  pros- 
pered after  he  presumed  to  enter  the  sanctuary  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  intimate  that  his  misfortunes 
-were  owing  to  that  profanation  ;  but  we  forbear,  with 
Plutarch,  to  comment  on  the  providential  determina- 
•tions  of  the  Supreme  Btinc.  Indeed,  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  as  vile  a  set  of  people  as  he  had  before  insulted  ;  for, 
the  Jews  excepted,  there  was  not  upon  earth  a  more 
■e.ipicable  race  of  men  than  the  co-wardly,  cruel  Egyp- 


fishing-boat;  which,  though  not  large,  would 
make  a  sufficient  pile  for  a  poor  naked  body 
that  was  not  quite  entire. 

While  he  was  collecting  the  peices  of  plank 
and  putting  thern  together,  an  old  Roman, 
who  had  made  some  of  his  first  campaigns  un- 
der Pompey,  came  up  and  said  to  Philip, 
"  Who  are  you  that  are  preparing  the  funeral 
of  Pompey  the  Great.''  Philip  answeret',  "I 
am  his  freedman."  "  But  you  shall  not,"  said 
the  old  Roman,  "have  this  honour  entirely  to 
yourself.  As  a  work  of  piety  offers  itself,  let  me 
have  a  share  in  it;  that  I  may  not  absolutely 
repent  my  having  passed  so  many  years  in  a 
foreign  country';  but,  to  compensate  many  mis- 
fortunes, may  have  the  consolation  of  doing 
some  of  the  last  honours*  to  the  greatest  gen- 
eral Rome  ever  produced."  In  this  manner 
was  the  funeral  of  Pompey  conducted. 

Next  day  Lucius  Lentulus,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  what  had  passed,  because  he  was  upon 
his  voyage  from  Cyprus,  arrived  upon  the 
Egyptian  shore,  and  as  he  was  coasting  along, 
saw  the  funeral  pile,  and  Philip  whom  he  did 
not  yet  know,  standing  by  it.  Upon  which  he 
said  to  himself,  "  Who  has  finished  his  days, 
and  is  going  to  leave  his  remains  upon  this 
shore!"  adding  after  a  short  pause,  with  a 
sigh,  "Ah!  Pompey  the  Great!  perhaps  thou 
mayest  be  the  man."  Lentulus  soon  after  went 
on  shore,  and  was  taken  and  slain. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pompey  the  Great.  As 
for  Caesar,  he  arrived  not  long  after  in  Egypt, 
which  he  found  in  great  disorder.  When  they 
came  to  present  the  head,  he  turned  from  it, 
and  the  person  that  brought  it,  as  a  sight  of 
horror.  He  received  the  seal,  but  it  was  with 
tears.  The  device  was  a  lion  holding  a  sword. 
The  two  assassins,  Achillas  and  Photinus,  he 
put  to  death;  and  the  king,  being  defeated  in 
battle,  perished  in  the  river.  Theodotus,  the 
rhetorician,  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Caesar, 
by  leaving  Egypt;  but  he  wandered  about,  a 
miserable  fugitive,  and  was  hated  wherever  he 
went.  At  last,  Marcus  Brutus,  who  killed 
Ca;sar,  found  the  wretch,  in  his  province  of 
Asia,  and  put  him  to  death,  after  having  made 
him  suffer  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  The 
ashes  of  Pompey  were  carried  to  Cornelia, 
who  buried  them  in  his  lands  near  Alba.f 

*  Of  touching  and  wrapping  up  the  body. 

t  Pompey  has,  in  all  appearance,  and  in  all  conside- 
rations of  his  character,  had  less  justice  done  him  by 
historians  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  His  pop- 
ular humanity,  his  military  and  political  skill,  his  pru- 
dence, (which  he  sometimes  unfortunately  gave  up,) 
his  natural  bravery  and  generosity,  his  conjugal  vir- 
tues, v/hich  (though  sometimes  impeached)  were  botk 
naturally  and  morally  great;  his  cause,  which  wai 
certainly,  in  its  original  interests,  the  cause  of  Rome ; 
all  these  circumstances  entitled  him  to  a  more  distin- 
guished and  more  respectable  character  than  any  of 
his  historians  have  thought  proper  to  afford  him.  One 
circumstance,  indeed,  renders  the  accounts  that  the 
writers,  who  rose  after  the  established  monarchy,  have 
given  of  his  opposition,  perfectly  reconcileable  to  the 
prejudice  which  appears  against  him  ,  or  rather,  to 
the  reluctance  which  they  have  shewn  to  that  praise 
which  they  seemed  to  have  felt  that  he  deserved :  Whea 
tne  commonwealth  was  no  more,  and  the  supporters  of 
his  interest  had  fallen  with  it,  then  history  itself,  not 
to  mention  poetry,  departed  from  its  proper  privilege 
of  impartiality,  and  even  Plutarch  made  a  sacrifice  to 
imperial  power. 
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SccH  is  the  account  we  had  to  give  of  the 
ives  of  these  two  great  men;  and,  in  drawing 
up  the  parallel,  we  shall  previously  take  a  short 
•urvev  of  the  ditference  in  their  characters. 

In  the  first  place,  Pompey  rose  to  power,  and 
estahlished  his  reputation,  by  just  and  lauda- 
ble means;  partly  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
genius,  and  partly  by  his  services  to  Sylla,  in 
freeing  Italy  from  various  attempts  of  despot- 
ism. Whereas  Agesilaus  came  to  the  throne  by 
methods  equally  immoral  and  irreligious;  for 
it  was  by  accusing  Leotychidas  of  bastardy, 
whom  his  brother  had  acknowledged  as  his  le- 
gitimate son,  and  by  eluding  the  oracle  relative 
tu  a  lame  king.* 

In  the  next  place,  Pompey  paid  all  due  res- 
pect to  Sylla  during  his  life,  and  took  care  to 
see  his  remains  honourably  interred,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  Lepi- 
dus;  and  afterwards  he  gave  his  daughter  to 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla.  On  the  other  hand, 
Agesilaus  shook  off  Lysander  upon  a  slight 
pretence,  and  treated  him  with  great  indignity. 
Yet  the  services  Pompey  received  from  Sylla 
were  not  greater  than  those  he  had  rendered 
him;  whereas  Agesilaus  was  appointed  king  of 
Sparta  by  Lysander's  means,  and  afterwards 
captain-general  of  Greece. 

In  the  third  place,  Pompey's  offences  against 
the  laws  and  the  constitution  were  principally 
iwing  to  his  alliances,  to  his  supporting  either 
Cssar  or  Scipio  (whose  daughter  he  had  mar- 
ried) m  their  unjust  demands.  Agesilaus  not 
only  gratified  the  passion  of  his  son,  by  sparing 
the  ht'e  of  Sphodrias,  whose  death  ought  to 
have  atoned  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  the 
Atiienians:  but  he  likewise  screened  Phcebi- 
das,  who  was  guilty  of  an  egregious  infraction 
of  the  league  with  the  Thebans,  and  it  was 
visibly  tor  the  sake  of  his  crime  that  he  took 
him  into  his  protection.  In  short,  whatever 
troubles  Pompey  brought  upon  the  Romans, 
either  through  ignorance  or  a  timorous  com- 
plaisance for  his  friends,  Agesilaus  brought  as 
great  distresses  upon  the  Spartans,  through  a 
spirit  of  obstinacy  and  resentment;  for  such 
was  the  spirit  that  kindled  the  Boeotian  war. 

If,  when  we  are  mentioning  their  faults,  we 
may  take  notice  of  their  fortune,  the  Romans 
could  have  no  previous  idea  of  that  of  Pompey; 
but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  sufficiently  fore- 
warned of  the  danger  of  a  lame  reign,  and  yet 
Agesilaus  would  not  suffer  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  warning-t  Nay,  supposing  Le- 
otychidas a  mere  stranger,  and  as  much  a  bas- 
tard as  he  was;  yet  the  family  of  Eurytion 
could  easily  have  supphed  Sparta  with  a  king 

•  See  the  Life  of  Agesilaus. 

f  It  is  true,  the  latter  part  of  Agesilaus's  reign  was 
vnfortunale,  but  the  misfortuues  were  owing  to  his 
malice  against  the  Thebans,  aud  to  his  fighting  (con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus)  the  same  enemy  so  fre- 
quently, that  he  taught  them  to  t>eal  hioi  at  last. 

Nevertheless,  the  oracle,  as  we  hare  observed  in  a 
former  note,  probably  meant  the  lameness  of  the  king- 
dom, in  having  but  one  kio^  instead  of  two,  and  not 
the  lameDc*!  of  the  king. 


who  was  neither  spurious  nor  maimed,  had  not 
Lysander  been  industrious  enough  to  render 
the  oracle  obscure  for  the  sake  of  Agesilaus. 

Aa  to  their  political  talents,  there  neve,  was 
a  finer  measure  than  that  of  Agesilaus,  waen, 
in  the  distress  of  the  Spartans  how  to  proceed 
against  the  fugitives  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
he  decreed  that  the  laws  should  be  silent  for 
that  day.  We  have  nothing  of  Pompey's  that 
can  possibly  be  compared  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  himself  exempted  from  ob- 
serving the  laws  he  had  made,  and  that  his 
transgressing  them  shewed  his  friends  his  su- 
perior power:  whereas  .\gesilaus,  when  under 
a  necessity  of  contravening  the  laws,  to  save  a 
number  of  citizens,  found  out  an  expedient 
which  saved  both  the  laws  and  the  criminals. 
I  roust  also  reckon  among  his  political  virtues, 
his  inimitable  behaviour  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
scytale,  which  ordered  him  to  leave  Asia  in  the 
height  of  his  success.  For  he  did  not,  like 
Pompey,  serve  the  commonwealth  only  in  af- 
fairs which  contributed  to  his  own  greatness; 
the  good  of  his  country  was  his  great  object, 
and,  with  a  view  to  that,  he  renounced  such 
power  and  so  much  glory  as  no  man  had  either 
before  or  after  him,  except  Alexander  the 
Great. 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  and  con- 
sider their  military  performances;  the  trophies 
which  Pompey  erected  were  so  numerous,  the 
armies  he  led  so  po^verful,  and  the  pitched 
battles  he  won  so  extraordinary,  that  I  suppose 
Xenophon  himself  would  not  compare  the  vic- 
tories of  Agesilaus  with  them;  though  that 
historian,  on  account  of  his  other  excellencies, 
has  been  indulged,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
saying  what  he  pleased  of  his  hero. 

There  was  a  difference  too,  I  think,  in  their 
behaviour  to  their  enemies,  in  point  of  equity 
and  moderation.  Agesilaus  was  bent  upon  en- 
slaving Thebes,  and  destroyed  Messene;  the 
former  the  city  from  which  his  family  sprung, 
the  latter  Sparta's  sister  colony;*  and  in  the 
attempt  he  was  near  ruining  Sparta  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pompey,  after  he  had  conquer- 
ed the  pirates,  bestowed  cities  on  such  as  were 
willing  to  change  their  way  of  life;  and  when 
he  might  have  led  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
captive  at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  he  rather 
chose  to  make  him  an  ally;  on  which  occasion 
he  made  use  of  that  memorable  expression, 
"  I  prefer  the  glory  that  will  last  for  ever,  to 
that  of  a  day." 

But  if  the  pre-eminence  in  military  virtue  ia 
to  be  decided  by  such  actions  and  counsels  as 
are  most  characleristical  of  the  great  and  wise 
commander,  we  shall  find  that  the  Lacedxmo 
nian  leaves  the  Roman  far  behind.  In  the  first 
place,  he  never  abandoned  his  city,  though  it 
was  besieged  by  seventy  thousand  men,  while 
he  had  but  a  handful  of  men  to  oppose  them 

♦  For  Hercules  was  born  at  Thebes,  and  MesKne 
wai  a  colony  of  the  HeraclidsE,  as  well  as  Sparta.  Th« 
Latin  aud  t  reuch  translations  have  mistaken  the  seus« 
of  this  paiiagc. 
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with,  and  those  lately  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
L.euctra.  But  Pompey,*  upon  Caesar's  ad- 
vancing with  five  thousand  three  hundred  men 
only,  and  taking  one  little  town  in  Italy,  left 
Rome  in  a  panic;  either  meanly  yielding  to  so 
trifling  a  force,  or  failing  in  his  intelligence  of 
their  real  numbers.  In  his  flight  he  carried  off 
his  own  wife  and  children,  but  he  left  those  of 
the  other  citizens  in  a  defenceless  state ;  when 
he  ought  either  to  have  stayed  and  conquered 
for  his  country,  or  to  have  accepted  such  con- 
ditions as  the  conqueror  might  impose,  who  was 
both  his  fellow-citizen  and  his  relation.  A  lit- 
tle while  before,  he  thought  it  insupportable 
to  prolong  the  term  of  his  commission,  and  to 
grant  him  another  consulshij);  and  now  he  suf- 
fered him  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  and  to 
tell  Metellus,  "  That  he  considered  him  and  all 
the  other  inhabitants,  as  his  prisoners. 

If  it  is  the  principal  business  of  a  general  to 
know  how  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  battle  when 
he  is  stronger,  and  how  to  avoid  being  com- 
pelled to  one  when  he  is  weaker,  Agesilaus 
understood  that  rule  perfectly  well,  and,  by 
observing  it,  continued  always  invincil)le.  But 
Pompey  could  never  take  Casarata  disadvan- 
tage; on  the  contrary,  he  suffered  Cajsar  to 
take  advantage  of  him,  by  being  brought  to 
hazard  all  in  an  action  at  land.  The  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  Caesar  became  mas- 
ter of  his  treasures,  his  provisions  and  the  sea 
itself,  when  he  might  have  preserved  them  all, 
had  he  known  how  to  avoid  a  battle. 

As  for  the  apology  that  is  made  for  Pompey 
in  this  case,  it  reflects  the  greatest  dishonour 
upon  a  general  of  his  experience.  If  a  young 
officer  had  been  so  much  dispirited  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  tumults  and  clamours  among  his 
troops,  as  to  depart  from  his  better  judgment, 
it  would  have  been  pardonable.  But  for  Pom- 
pey the  Great,  whose  camp  the  Romans  called 
their  country,  and  whose  tent  their  senate, 
■while  they  gave  the  name  of  rebels  and  traitors 
to  those  who  stayed  and  acted  as  prstors  and 
consuls  in  Rome;  for  Pompey,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  serve  as  a  private  soldier,  but 
had  made  all  his  campaigns  with  the  greatest 
reputation  as  general;  tor  such  a  one  to  be 
forced,  by  the  scoffs  of  Favonius  and  Domitius, 
and  the  fear  of  being  called  Agamemnon,  to 
risk  the  fate  of  the  whole  empire,  and  of  liber- 
ty, upon  the  cast  of  a  single  die — who  can  bear 
it?  If  lie  dreaded  only  present  infamy,  he  ought 
to  have   made  a  stand   at  first,  and  to  have 


fought  for  the  city  of  Rome:  and  not,  after 
calling  his  flight  a  manoeuvre  of  ThemistocJes, 
to  look  upon  the  delaying  a  battle  in  Thessaly 
as  a  dishonour.  For  the  gods  had  not  appoint- 
ed the  fields  of  Pharsalia  as  the  lists  in  which 
he  was  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  Rome, 
nor  was  he  summoned  by  a  herald  to  make  his 
appearance  there,  or  otherwise  forfeit  the  palm 
to  another.  There  were  innumerable  plains 
and  cities;  nay,  his  command  of  the  sea  left 
the  whole  earth  to  his  choice,  had  he  been  de- 
termined to  imitate  Maximus,  Marius,  or  Lu- 
cullus,  or  Agesilaus  himself. 

Agesilaus  certainly  had  no  less  tumults  to 
encounter  in  Sparta,  when  the  Thebans  chal- 
lenged him  to  come  out  and  fight  for  his  domin- 
ions: nor  were  the  calumnies  and  slanders  he 
met  with  in  Egypt  from  the  madness  of  the 
king  less  grating,  when  he  advised  that  prince 
to  lie  still  for  a  time.  Yet  by  pursuing  the 
sage  measures  he  had  first  fixed  upon,  he  not 
only  saved  the  Egyptians  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, but  kept  Sparta  from  sinking  in  the  earth- 
quake that  threatened  her;  nay,  he  erected  there 
the  best  trophy  imaginable  against  the  Thebans; 
for  by  keeping  the  Spartans  from  their  ruin, 
which  they  were  so  obstinately  bent  upon,  he 
put  it  in  their  power  to  conquer  afterward 
Hence  it  was  that  Agesilaus  was  praised  by  the 
persons  whom  he  had  saved  by  violence;  and 
Pompey,  who  committed  an  error  in  complai- 
sance to  it.  Some  say,  indeed,  that  he  was  do 
ceived  by  his  father-in-law  Scipio,  who,  want- 
ing to  convert  to  his  own  use  the  treasures  he 
had  brought  from  Asia,  had  concealed  them  for 
that  purpose,  and  hastened  the  action,  under 
the  pretence  that  the  supplies  would  soon  fail. 
But,  supposing  that  true,  a  general  should  not 
have  sutlered  himself  to  be  so  easily  deceived, 
nor,  in  consequence  of  being  so  deceived,  have 
hazarded  the  loss  of  all.  Such  are  the  princi- 
pal strokes  that  mark  their  military  characters. 

As  to  their  voyages  to  Egypt,  the  one  fled 
thither  out  of  necessity;  the  other,  without  any 
necessity  or  sufficient  cause,  listed  himself  in 
the  service  of  a  barbarous  prince,  to  raise  a 
fund  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  Greeks. 
So  that  if  we  accuse  the  Egyptians  for  their 
behaviour  to  Pompey,  the  Egyptians  blame 
Agesilaus  as  much  for  his  behaviour  to  them. 
The  one  was  betrayed  by  those  in  whom  he 
put  his  trust;  the  other  was  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  trust,  in  deserting  those  whom  he  went  t9 
support,  and  going  over  to  their  enemies 


ALEXANDER. 


In  this  volume  we  shall  give  the  lives  of  Alex- 
ander  the   Great,   and  of  Caesar,  who   over- 

•  Here  is  another  eeregious  instance  of  Pluturch's 
prejudice  against  tlie  character  of  Pompey.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  left  not  Rome  till  he  was  well  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  it  against  the  arms 
of  Caesar.  For  he  was  not  only  coming  against  it  with 
a  force  much  more  powerful  than  is  here  mentioned, 
but  he  had  rendered  even  a  siege  unn<  cessary,  by  a 
frevioui  distributiou  of  his  gold  amongst  the  citizcni. 


threw  Pompey;  and,  as  the  quantity  of  maio 
rials  was  so  great,  we  shall  only  premise,  that 
we  hope  for  indulgence  though  we  do  not 
give  the  actions  in  full  detail  and  with  a  scru- 
pulous exactness,  but  rather  in  a  short  sum- 
mary; since  we  are  not  writing  Histories,  but 
Eives.  Noi-  is  it  always  in  the  most  distin- 
guished achievements  that  men's  virtues  or 
vices  may  be  best  discerned;  but  often  an  ac- 
tion of  small  note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest. 
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■hall  d  itinguish  a  person's  real  character  more 
than  tl  i  greatest  sieges  or  the  most  important 
battles  'I'lierelbre,  aspainters  in  their  portraits 
labour  he  likeness  in  the  face,  and  particularly 
about  ie  eyes,  in  which  the  peculiar  turn  of 
mind  ilost  appears,  and  run  over  the  rest  with 
a  morJcarcless  hand;  so  we  must  be  permitted 
to  strile  off  the  features  of  the  soul,  in  order  to 
pive  areal  likeness  of  these  great  men,  and 
leave  |>  others  the  circumstantial  detail  of  their 
and  achievements. 

allowed  as  certain^  that  Alexander  was 
ndmt  of  Hercules  by  Caranus,*  and  of 
by  Neoptolemus.  His  father  Philip  is 
have  been  initiated,  when  very  young, 
alon^with  Olympias,  in  the  mysteries  at  Sam- 
othrace:  and  having  conceived  an  affection  for 
her,  he  obtained  her  in  marriage  of  her  brother 
Arymbas,  to  whom  he  applied,  because  she 
was  left  an  orphan.  The  night  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  marriage,  she  dreamed,  that 
a  thunder-bolt  fell  upon  her  belly,  which  kin- 
dled a  great  fire,  and  that  the  flame  extended 
itself  far  and  wide  before  it  disappeared.  And 
some  time  after  the  marriage,  Philip  dreamed 
that  he  sealed  up  the  queen's  womb  with  a 
seal,  the  impression  of  which  he  thought  was 
a  lion.  Most  of  the  interpreters  believed  the 
dream  announced  some  reason  to  doubt  the 
honour  of  Olympias,  and  that  Philip  ought  to 
look  more  closely  to  her  conduct.  But  Aris- 
tander,  of  Themesus,  said,  it  only  denoted  that 
the  queen  was  pregnant;  for  a  seal  is  never  put 
upon  any  thing  that  is  empty:  and  that  the 
child  would  prove  a  boy,  of  a  bold  and  lion- 
like courage.  A  serpent  was  also  seen  lying 
by  Olympias  as  she  slept;  which  is  said  to  have 
cooled  Philip's  affections  for  her  more  than  any 
thing,  insomuch  that  he  seldom  repaired  to  her 
bed  afterwards;  whether  it  was  that  he  feared 
some  enchantment  from  her,  or  abstained  from 
ner  embraces  because  he  thought  them  taken 
np  by  sotne  superior  being. 

Some,  indeed,  relate  the  affair  in  another 
manner.  They  tell  us,  that  the  women  of  this 
country  were,  of  old,  extremely  fond  of  the 
ceremonies  of  Orpheus,  and  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus; and  that  they  were  called  Clodoncs  and 
jyiimaUones,  because  in  many  things  they  imi- 
tated the  Edonian  and  Thracian  women  about 
Rlouiit  Hxmus;  from  whom  the  Greek  word 
threscuein  seems  to  be  derived,  which  signifies 
the  e.tercise  of  extravagant  and  superstitious 
observances.  Olympias  being  remarkably  am- 
bitious of  these  inspirations,  and  desirous  of 
giving  the  enthusiastic  solemnities  a  more 
strange  and  horrid  appearance,  introduced  a 
number  of  large  tame  serpents,  which,  often 
creeping  out  of  the  ivy  and  the  mystic  fans, 
and  entwining  about  the  thyrsuses  and  gar- 
lands of  the  women,  struck  the  spectators  with 
terror. 

Philip,  however,  upon  this  appearance,  sent 

*  Caranuj,  the  sixteenth  in  descent  {r'"a  Hercules, 
made  himself  master  of  Macedonia  in  uie  year  be- 
fore Christ  794  ;  and  Alexander  the  Great  was  the 
twenty-second  in  descent  from  Caranus;  so  that  from 
Hercules  to  Alexander  there  were  thirty-eight  gene- 
rations. The  descent  by  his  mother's  side  is  not  so 
clear,  there  being  many  degrees  wanting  in  it.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know,  that  Olympias  was  the  daughter  of 
Jieoplolemiu,  aad  lister  to  Arrmba*. 


Chiron,  of  Megalopolis,  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphi;  and  we  are  told,  Apollo  command- 
ed him  to  sacritice  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  to 
pay  his  homage  principally  to  that  god.  It  is 
also  said,  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was 
that  he  applied  to  the  chink  of  the  door,  when 
he  saw  the  god  in  his  wife's  embraces  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.  According  to  Eratostlicnes, 
Olympias,  when  she  conducted  Alexander  on 
his  way  in  his  first  eioedition,  privately  dis- 
covered to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  behave  with  a  dignity  suitable  to 
his  divine  extraction.  Others  affirm,  that  she 
absolutely  rejected  it  as  an  impious  fiction,  and 
used  to  say,  "  Will  Alexander  never  leave  em- 
broiling me  with  Juno:" 

Alexander*  was  born  oil  the  sixth  of  Heca- 
tomboBont  [July],  which  the  Macedonians  call 
Lous,  the  same  day  that  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  £phesu8  was  burned;  upon  which  Hegesiaa 
the  Magnesian,  has  uttered  a  conceit  frigid 
enough  to  have  extinguished  the  flames.  "  It 
is  no  wonder,"  said  he,  "  that  the  temple  of 
Diana  was  burned,  v/hen  she  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, employed  in  bringing  Alexander  into  the 
world."  All  the  J>fag-i  who  were  then  at  Ephe- 
sus,  looked  upon  the  fire  as  a  sign  which  be- 
tokened a  much  greater  misfortune:  they  ran 
about  the  town,  beating  their  faces,  and  cry- 
ing, "  That  the  day  had  brought  forth  the  great 
scourge  and  destroyer  of  Asia." 

Philip  had  just  taken  the  city  of  Potidaea,} 
and  three  messengers  arrived  the  same  day 
with  extraordinary  tidings.  The  first  inform- 
ed him,  that  Parmenio  had  gained  a  great 
battle  against  the  Illyrians;  the  second,  that 
his  race-horse  had  won  the  prize  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  and  the  third,  that  Olympias  was 
brought  to  bed  of  Alexander.  His  joy  on  that 
occasion  was  great,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  the  soothsayers  increased  it,  by  as- 
suring him,  that  his  son  who  was  born  in  the 
midst  of  three  victories,  ratist  of  course  prove 
invincible. 

The  statues  of  Alexander,  that  most  resem- 
bled him,  were  those  of  Lysippus,  who  alone 
had  his  permission  to  represent  him  in  mar- 
ble. The  turn  of  his  head,  which  leaned  a  lit- 
tle to  one  side,  and  the  quickness  of  his  eye, 
in  which  many  of  his  friends  and  successors 
most  affected  to  imitate  him,  were  best  hit  off 
by  that  artist.  Apelles  painted  him  in  the 
character  of  Jupiter,  armed  with  thunder,  but 
did  not  succeed  as  to  his  complexion.  He  over- 
charged the  colouring,  and  made  his  skin  too 
brown;  whereas  he  was  fair,  with  a  tinge  of  red 

*  Id  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olym- 
piad, before  Christ  354. 

f  jElian  (Var.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.25.)  says  expressly,  that 
Alexander  was  born  and  died  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month  Thargelion.  But  supposing  Plutarch  right  in 
placing  his  birth  in  the  month  Hecalombceon,  yet  not 
that  month,  but  Bcedromion  then  answered  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian month  Lous :  as  appears  ciearly  from  a  letter 
of  Philip's,  still  preserved  la  the  Orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, (in  Orat.  de  Corona.)  In  aflertimes,  indeed, 
the  month  Lous  answered  to  HecatombiEon,  which, 
without  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  Plutarch's  mistake. 

\  This  is  another  mistake.  Potidsa  was  taken  two 
years  before,  viz.  in  the  third  year  of  the  one  hundred 
and  third  Olympiad  ;  for  which  we  hare  again  the  aa 
thority  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  Philip's  contrmpo- 
rary  (in  OraL  Coat.  Leptineip  )  as  well  as  of  Diodoriu 
Siculiu,  1.  xri. 
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in  his  face  and  upon  his  broast.  We  read  in 
the  memoirs  of  Aristoxenus,  that  a  most  agree- 
able scent  proceeded  from  his  siiin,  and  that 
his  breath  and  whole  body  were  so  fragrant, 
that  they  perfumed  his  under  garments.  The 
cause  of  this  might  possibly  be  his  hot  temper- 
ament. For,  as  Theophrastus  conjectures,  it 
is  the  concoction  of  moisture  by  heat  which 
produces  sweet  odoursj  and  hence  it  is  that 
those  countries  which  are  driest,  and  most 
parched  with  heat  produce  spices  of  the  best 
kind,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity;  tlie  sun  ex- 
haling from  the  surface  of  bodies  that  moisture 
which  is  the  instrument  of  corruption.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  heat  of  constitution 
whicli  made  Alexander  so  much  inclined  to 
drink,  and  so  subject  to  passion. 

His  continence  shewed  itself  at  an  early 
period;  for,  though  he  was  vigorous,  or  rather 
violent  in  his  other  pursuits,  he  was  not  easily 
moved  by  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  if 
he  tasted  them,  it  was  with  great  moderation. 
But  there  was  something  superlatively  great 
and  sublime  in  his  ambition,  far  above  his 
years.  It  was  not  all  sorts  of  honour  that  he 
courted,  nor  did  he  seek  it  in  every  track,  like 
his  father  Philip,  who  was  as  proud  of  his  elo- 
quence as  any  sophist  could  be,  and  who  had 
the  vanity  to  record  his  victories  in  the  Olym- 
pic chariot-race  in  the  impression  of  his  coins. 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was 
asked  by  some  of  the  people  about  him, 
"Whether  he  would  not  run  in  the  Olympic 
race.'"'  (for  he  was  swift  of  foot),  answered, 
"  Yes,  if  I  had  kings  for  my  antagonists."  It 
appears  that  he  had  a  perfect  aversion  to  the 
whole  exercise  of  wrestling.*  For,  though  he 
exhibited  many  other  sorts  of  games  and  pub- 
lic diversions,  in  which  he  proposed  prizes  for 
tragic  poets,  for  musicians  who  practised  upon 
the  flute  and  lyre,  and  for  rhapsodists  too, 
though  he  entertained  the  people  with  the  hunt- 
ing of  all  manner  of  wild  beasts,  and  with  fenc- 
ing or  fighting  with  the  staff,  yet  he  gave  no 
encouragement  to  boxing  or  to  the  Pancra- 
tiuin.\ 

Ambassadors  from  Persia  happening  to  ar- 
rive in  the  absence  of  his  father  Philip,  and 
Alexander  receiving  them  in  his  stead,  gained 
upon  them  greatly  by  his  politeness  and  solid 
eense.  He  asked  them  no  childish  or  trifling 
question,  but  inquired  the  distances  of  places, 
and  the  roads  through  the  upper  provinces  of 
Asia;  he  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  king,  in  what  manner  he  behaved 
to  his  enemies,  and  in  what  the  strength  and 
power  of  Persia  consisted.  The  ambassadors 
were  struck  with  admiration,  and  looked  upon 
the  celebrated  shrewdness  of  Philip  as  nothing 
in  comparison  of  the  lofty  and  enterprising  ge- 
nius of  his  son.  Accordingly,  whenever  news 
was  brought  that  Philip,  had  taken  some  strong 
town,  or  won  some  great  battle,  the  young 
man,  instead  of  appearing  delighted  with  it, 
used  to  say  to  his  companions,  "  My  father 
will  go  on  conquering,  till  there  be  nothing  ex- 

*  Philopoemen,  like  him  had  an  aversion  for  wrest- 
ling, became  all  the  exercises  which  fit  a  man  to  excel 
in  It  make  him  unfit  for  war. 

i  If  it  be  asked  how  this  shews  that  Alexander  did 
•ot  love  wrestling,  the  answer  is,  the  Pancratium  was 
•  miiture  of  boxing  and  wrestling.  | 


traordinary  left  for  you  and  me  to  do."  As 
neither  pleasure  nor  riches,  but  valour  and  glo- 
ry were  his  great  objects,  he  thought,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  dominions  he  was  to  receiva 
from  his  father  grew  greater,  there  would  be 
less  room  for  him  to  distinguish  himself.  Every 
new  acquisition  of  territory  he  considered  as  a 
diminution  of  his  scene  of  action;  for  he  d.\i 
not  desire  to  inherit  a  kingdom  that  wo'ild 
bring  him  opulence,  luxury  and  pleasure;  but 
one  that  would  afford  him  wars,  conflicts  and 
all  the  exercise  of  great  ambition. 

He  had  a  number  of  tutors  and  preceptors, 
I>eonidas,  a  relation  of  the  queen's,  and  a  man 
of  great  severity  of  manners,  was  at  the  head 
of  them.  He  did  not  like  the  name  of  precep- 
tor, though  the  employment  was  important  and 
honourable;  and,  indeed,  his  dignity  and  alli- 
ance to  the  royal  family  gave  him  the  title  of 
the  prince's  governor.  He  who  had  both  the 
name  and  business  of  preceptor,  was  Lysima- 
chus,  the  Acarnanian;  a  man  who  had  neither 
merit  nor  politeness,  nor  any  thing  to  recom- 
mend him,  but  his  calling  himself  Phoenix; 
Alexamler,  Achilles;  and  Philip,  Peleus.  This 
procured  him  some  attention,  and  the  secona 
place  about  the  prince's  person. 

When  Philonicus,  the  Thessalian,  offered 
the  horse  named  Bucephalus  in  sale  to  Philip, 
at  the  price  of  thirteen  talents,*  the  king,  with 
the  prince  and  many  others,  went  into  the  field 
to  see  some  trial  made  of  him.  The  horse  ap- 
peared extremely  vicious  and  unmanageable, 
and  was  so  far  from  suffering  himself  to  ba 
mounted,  that  he  would  not  bear  to  be  spoken 
to,  but  turned  fiercely  upon  all  the  grooms 
Philip  was  displeased  at  their  bringing  him  so 
wild  and  ungovernable  a  horse,  and  bade  them 
take  him  away.  But  Alexander,  who  had  ob- 
served him  well,  said  "  What  a  horse  are  they 
losing,  for  want  of  skill  and  spirit  to  manage 
him  I"  Philip  at  first  took  no  notice  of  thisj 
but,  upon  the  prince's  often  repeating  the  same 
expression,  and  shewing  great  uneasiness,  he 
said,  "  Young  man,  you  find  fault  with  your  el- 
ders, as  if  you  knew  more  than  they,  or  could 
manage  the  horse  better."  "  And  I  certainly 
could,"  answered  the  prince.  "  If  you  should 
not  be  able  to  ride  him,  \vhat  forfeiture  will 
you  submit  to  for  your  rashness.'"  I  will  pay 
the  price  of  the  horse;" 

Upon  this  all  the  company  laughed,  but  the 
king  and  prince  agreeing  as  to  the  forfeiture, 
Alexander  ran  to  the  horse,  and  laying  hold 
on  the  bridle,  turned  him  to  the  sun;  for  he 
had  observed,  it  seems,  that  the  shadow  whicn 
fell  before  the  horse,  and  continually  moved  ais 
he  moved,  greatly  disturbed  him.  While  his 
fierceness  and  fury  lasted,  he  kept  speaking  to 
him  softly  and  stroking  him;  after  which  he 
gently  let  fall  his  mantle,  leaped  lightly  upon 
his  back,  and  got  his  seat  very  safe.     Then^ 

*  That  is,  25182.  15s.  sterling.  This  will  sppear  a 
moderate  price,  compared  with  what  we  find  in  Varro- 
(de  Re  Rustic.  1.  iii.  c.  2.)  viz.  that  Q..  Axius,  a  sena- 
tor, gave  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces  for  an  ast; 
and  still  more  moderate  when  compared  with  the  ac- 
count of  Tavernier,  that  some  horses  in  Arabia  wer« 
valued  at  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  says,  the  price  of  Bn 
cephalus  was  sixteen  talents — Sedecum  talenlis J'eruni 
ex  Fhilonici  PharsalU  grege  ewftum.  Aat.  Hist.  Ubi 
viii.  cap.  43. 
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without  pulling  the  reins  too  iiard,  or  using 
either  whip  or  spur,  he  set  him  a-going.  As 
•oon  as  he  perceive*]  his  uneasiness  abated, 
■nd  that  he  wanted  only  to  run,  he  put  him  in 
a  full  gallop,  and  pushed  him  on  both  with  the 
voice  and  spur. 

Philip  and  all  his  court  were  in  great  distress 
for  him  at  first,  and  a  profound  silence  took 
place.  But  when  the  prince  had  turned  him 
and  brought  him  straight  back,  they  all  re- 
ceived him  with  loud  acclamations,  eicept  his 
father,  who  wept  for  joy,  and,  kissing  him, 
said,  "  Seek  another  kingdom,  my  son,  that 
may  be  worthy  of  thy  abilities;  for  Macedonia 
is  too  small  for  thee."  Perceiving  that  he 
did  not  easily  submit  to  aulhority,  because  he 
vould  not  be  forced  to  any  thing,  but  that  he 
might  be  led  to  his  duty  by  the  gentler  hand  of 
reason,  he  took  the  method  of  persuasion 
rather  than  of  command.  He  saw  that  his 
education  was  a  matter  of  too  great  impor- 
tance to  be  trusted  to  the  ordinary  masters  in 
music:  and  the  common  circle  of  sciences;  and 
that  his  genius  (to  use  the  expression  of  Sopho- 
cles) required 

The  rudder's  guidance  aod  the  curb's  restraint. 

He  therefore  sent  for  Aristotle,  the  most  cele- 
brated and  learned  of  all  the  philosophers  ; 
and  the  reward  he  gave  him  for  forming  his 
son  was  not  only  honourable,  but  remarkable 
for  its  propriety.  He  had  formerly  dismantled 
the  city  of  Stagira,  where  that  philosopher  was 
bom,  and  now  he  re-built  it,  and  re-estabUshec 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  either  fled  or  been 
reduced  to  slavery.*  He  also  prepared  a  lawn, 
called  Mieza,  for  their  studies  and  literary  con- 
versations; where  they  still  shew  us  Aristotle's 
Btone-seats,  and  shady  walks. 

Alexander  gained  from  him  not  only  moral 
and  political  knowledge,  but  was  also  instruct- 
ed in  those  more  secret  and  profound  branches 
of  sciences,  which  they  call  acroamatic  and 
epoptic,  and  which  they  did  not  communicate 
to  every  common  scholar.f  For  w  hen  Alexan- 
der was  in  Asia,  and  received  information  that 
Aristotle  had  published  some  books,  in  which 
those  points  were  discussed,  he  wrote  him  a 
letter  in  behalf  of  philosophy,  in  which  he 
blamed  the  course  he  had  taken.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  it: 

"Alexander  to  Aristotle,  prosperity.  You 
did  wrong  in  publishing  the  acroamatic  parts 
of  science.J  In  what  shall  we  ditfer  from 
others,  if  the  sublimer  knowledge  which  we 
gained  from  you,  be  made  common  to  all  the 
world?  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  excel  the 
bulk  of  mankind  in  the  superior  parts  of  learn- 
ing than  in  the  extent  of  power  and  dominion. 
Farewell." 

Aristotle,  in  compliment  to  this  ambition  of 
kis,  and  by  way  of  excuse  for  himself,  made 
answer,  "  that  those  points  were  published  and 
not  published."  In  fact,  his  book  of  meta- 
physics is  written  in  such  a  mariner,  that  no 
one  can  learn  that  branch  of  science  from  it, 

•  Pliny  the  elder  and  Valerius  Maiimustell  us,  lliat 
Stagira  was  rebuilt  by  Alexander,  and  lliis  when  Aris- 
totle was  very  old. 

t  The  scholars  in  general  were  instructed  only  in 
the  exoteric  doctrints.   Vid.  .iul.  Gell.  lib.  ix.  cap.  5 

{  Doctrines  tacglit  by  private  communication,  aud 
ielivered  viva  voce. 


much  less  teach  it  others:  it  serves  only  to  re 
fresh  the  memories  of  those  who  have  been 
taught  by  a  master. 

It  appears  also  to  me,  that  it  was  by  Aris- 
totle rather  than  any  other  person,  that  Alex- 
ander was  assisted  in  the  study  of  physic,  for 
he  not  only  loved  the  theory,  but  the  practice 
too,  as  is  clear  from  his  epistles,  where  we 
find  that  he  prescribed  to  his  friends  medi- 
cines and  a  proper  rt^meru 

He  loved  polite  learning  too,  and  his  natural 
thirst  of  knowledge  made  him  a  man  of  exten- 
sive reading.  The  Iliad,  he  thought,  as  well  aa 
called,  a  portable  treasure  of  military  know- 
ledge; ami  he  had  a  copy  corrected  by  Aris- 
totle, which  is  called  the  casket  copy.*  One- 
sicntus  informs  us,  that  he  used  to  lay  it  under 
his  pillow  with  his  sword.  As  he  could  not 
find  many  other  books  in  the  upper  provinces 
of  Asia,  he  wrote  to  Harpalus  for  a  supply-, 
who  sent  him  the  works  of  Philistus,  most  of 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
^schylus,  and  the  Dithyrambics  of  Telestusf 
and  Philoxenus. 

Aristotle  was  the  man  he  admired  in  his 
younger  years,  and,  as  he  said  himself,  he  had 
no  less  affection  for  him  than  for  his  own 
father:  "  From  the  one  he  derived  the  blessing 
of  life,  from  the  other  the  blessing  of  a  good 
life."  But  afterwards  he  looked  upon  him 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion.  He  never,  indeed, 
did  the  philosopher  any  harm;  but  the  testi- 
monies of  his  regard  being  neither  so  extraor- 
dinary nor  so  endearing  as  before,  he  discov- 
ered something  of  a  coldness.  However,  his 
love  of  philosophy,  which  he  was  either  born 
with,  or  at  least  conceived  at  an  early  period, 
never  quitted  his  soul;  as  appears  from  the  hon- 
ours he  paid  Anaxarchus,  the  fifty  talents  he 
sent  Xenocrates,t  and  his  attentions  to  Dan* 
damis  and  Calanus. 

When  Philip  went  upon  his  expedition 
against  Byzantium,  Alexander  was  only  six- 
teen years  of  age,  yet  he  was  left  regent  of 
Macedonia  and  keeper  of  the  seal.  The  Me- 
dari§  rebelling  during  his  regency,  he  attacked 
and  overthrew  them,  took  their  city,  expelled 
the  barbarians,  planted  there  a  colony  of  peo- 
ple collected  from  various  parts,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Alexandropolis.  He  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Chxronea  against  the  Greeks,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  man  that  broke  the 
sacred  band  of  Thebans.     In  our  times  an  old 

*  He  kept  it  in  a  rich  casket,  found  among  the  spoib 
of  Darius.  A  correct  copy  of  this  edition,  revised  by 
Aristotle,  Callistheues,  and  Anaxarchus,  was  published 
after  the  death  of  .Alexander.  "  Darius,"  said  Alex- 
ander, "  used  to  keep  his  ointments  in  this  casket ;  bat 
I,  who  have  no  time  to  anoint  myself,  will  convert  it 
to  a  nobler  use." 

t  Telestus  was  a  poet  of  tome  reputation,  and  a  mon- 
umeut  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Aristatus  the  Sv- 
rionian  tyrant.  Protogeues  was  sent  for  to  paint  tltis 
monument,  and  not  arriving  within  the  limited  time, 
wa<  in  danger  of  the  tyrant's  displeasure  ;  but  the  ce- 
lerity and  excellence  of  his  execution  saved  him.  Phi- 
loxenus was  his  scholar.  Philistus  was  an  historian 
often  cited  by  Plutarch. 

t  The  philosopher  took  but  a  small  part  of  this  mo 
ney.  and  sent  the  rest  back  ;  telling  the  giver  he  had 
more  occasion  for  it,  because  he  bad  more  people  to 
maintain. 

§  We  know  of  no  such  people  as  the  Medari ;  but  a 
people  called  Msedi  there  was  in  Thrace,  w  ho,  as  Lhy 
tells  ut  (1.  xxri.),  used  to  make  inroads  into  Mace- 
dooia. 
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oak  was  shewn  near  the  Ccphisus,  called  Jllex- 
andcr's  oak,  because  his  tent  had  been  pitched 
under  it;  and  a  piece  of  ground  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, in  which  the  Macedonians  had  buried 
theij  dead. 

1  liis  early  display  of  great  talents  made 
Phii.p  very  fond  of  his  son,  so  that  it  was  with 
pleasure  he  heard  the  Macedonians  call  Alex- 
ander king,  and  him  only  general.  But  the 
troubles  which  his  new  marriage  and  his 
amours  caused  in  his  family,  and  the  bicker- 
ings among  the  women  dividing  the  whole 
kingdom  into  parties,  involved  him  in  many 
quarrels  with  his  son;  all  which  were  height- 
ened by  Olympias,  who,  being  a  woman  of  a 
jealous  and  vindictive  temper,  inspired  Alex- 
ander with  unfavourable  sentiments  of  his 
father.  The  misunderstanding  broke  out  into 
a  flame  on  the  following  occasion:  Philip  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  lady  named  Cleopatra,  at 
an  unseasonable  time  of  life,  and  married  her. 
When  they  were  celebrating  the  nuptials,  her 
uncle  Attalus,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  desired 
the  Macedonians  to  entreat  the  gods  that  this 
marriage  of  Philip  and  Cleopatra  might  pro- 
duce a  lawful  heir  to  the  crown.  Alexander, 
provoked  at  this,  said,  "  What  then,  dost  thou 
take  me  for  a  bastard  I"  and  at  the  same  time 
he  threw  his  c  y  at  his  head.  Hereupon  Philip 
rose  up  and  drew  his  sword;  but,  fortunately 
for  them  both,  his  passion  and  the  wine  he  had 
drank  made  him  stumble,  and  he  fell.  Alex- 
ander, taking  an  insolent  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, said,  "  Men  of  Macedon,  see  there 
the  man  who  was  preparing  to  pass  from 
Europe  into  Asia!  he  is  not  able  to  pass  from 
one  table  to  another  without  falling."  After 
this  insult,  he  carried  off  Olympias,  and  placed 
her  in  Epirus.  Illyricum  was  the  country  he 
pitched  upon  for  his  own  retreat. 

In  the  meantime,  Demaratus,  who  had  en- 
gagements of  hospitality  with  the  royal  family 
of  Macedon,  and  who,  on  that  account,  could 
speak  his  mind  freely,  came  to  pay  Philip  a 
visit.  After  the  first  civilities,  Philip  asked 
him  "What  sort  of  agreement  subsisted  among 
the  Greeks.'"  Demaratus  answered,  "  There 
is,  doubtless,  much  propriety  in  your  inquiring 
after  the  harmony  of  Greece,  who  have  filled 
your  own  house  with  so  much  discord  and  dis- 
order." This  reproof  brought  Philip  to  him- 
self, and  through  v.ie  mediation  of  Demaratus, 
he  prevailed  with  Alexander  to  return. 

But  another  event  soon  disturbed  their  re- 
pose. Pexodorus,  the  Persian  governor  in 
Caria,  being  desirous  to  draw  Philip  into  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  by  means  of 
an  alliance  between  their  families,  offered  his 
eldest  daughter  in  marriage  to  Aridaeus,  the 
son  of  Philip,  and  sent  Aristocrilus  into  Mace- 
donia to  treat  about  it.  Alexander's  friends 
and  his  mother  now  infused  notions  into  him 
again,  though  perfectly  groundless,  that,  by  so 
noble  a  match,  and  the  support  consequent  upon 
It,  Philip  designed  the  crown  for  Aridaeus. 

Alexander,  in  the  uneasiness  these  suspicions 
gave  him,  sent  one  Thessalus,  a  player,  into 
Caria,  to  desire  the  grandee  to  pass  by  Aridaeus, 
who  was  of  spurious  birth,  and  deficient  in 
point  of  understanding,  and  to  take  the  lawful 
heir  to  the  crown  into  his  alliance.  Pexodorus 
was  infiniiel '  more  pleased  with  this  proposal. 


But  Philip  no  sooner  had  intelligence  of  it,  tties 
he  went  to  Alexander's  apartment,  taking  along 
with  him  Philotas,  the  son  of  J'armenio,  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  companions, 
and,  in  his  presence,  reproached  him  with  hi« 
degeneracy  and  meanness  of  spirit,  in  thinking 
of  being  son-in-law  to  a  man  of  Caria.  one  of 
the  slaves  of  a  barbarian  king.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,*  insisting  that 
they  should  send  Thessalus  to  him  in  chains. 
Harpalus  and  Niarchus,  Phrygius  and  Ptolemy, 
some  of  the  other  companions  of  the  prince,  he 
banished.  But  Alexander  afterwards  recalled 
them,  and  treated  them  with  great  distinction. 

Some  time  after  the  Carian  negociation, 
Pausanias  being  abused  by  order  of  Attalus  and 
Cleopatra,  and  not  having  justice  done  him  for 
the  outrage,  killed  Philip  who  refused  that  jus- 
tice. Olympias  was  thought  to  have  been 
principally  concerned  in  inciting  the  young 
man  to  that  act  of  revenge;  but  Alexander  did 
not  escape  uncensured.  It  is  said  that  when 
Pausanias  applied  to  him,  after  having  been  so 
dishonoured,  and  lamented  his  misfortune, 
.\lexander  by  way  of  answer,  repeated  that  Une 
in  the  tragedy  of  Medea,t 

The  bridal  father,  bridegroom,  and  the  bride. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he 
caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  after  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  assassination,  and  took 
care  to  have  them  punished;  and  he  expressed 
his  indignation  at  Olympias's  cruel  treatment 
of  Cleopatra  in  his  absence. 

He  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  and  he  found  the  king- 
dom torn  in  pieces  by  dangerous  parties  and 
implacable  animosities.  The  barbarous  nations, 
even  those  that  bordered  upon  Macedonia, 
could  not  brook  subjection,  and  they  longed 
for  their  natural  kings.  Philip  had  subdued 
Greece  by  his  victorious  arms,  but  not  having 
had  time  to  accustom  her  to  the  yoke,  he  had 
thrown  matters  into  confusion,  rather  than  pro- 
duced any  firm  settlement,  and  he  left  the 
whole  in  a  tumultuous  state.  The  young  king  a 
Macedonian  counsellors,  alarmed  at  the  trou- 
bles which  threatened  him,  advised  him  to  giiie 
up  Greece  entirely,  or  at  least  to  make  no  at- 
tempts upon  it  with  the  sword;  and  to  recal 
the  wavering  barbarians  in  a  mild  manner  to 
their  duty,  by  applying  healing  measures  to  the 
beginning  of  the  revolt.  Alexander,  on  the 
contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  only  w^ay  to 
security,  and  a  thorough  establishment  of  his 
affairs,  was  to  proceed  with  spirit  and  magna- 
nimity. For  he  was  persuaded,  that  if  he  ap- 
peared to  abate  of  his  dignity  in  the  least  article, 
lie  would  be  universally  insulted.  He  therefore 
quieted  the  commotions,  and  put  a  slop  to  the 
rising  wars  among  the  barbarians,  by  marching 
with  the  utmost  expedition  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
where  he  fought  a  great  battle  with  Syrmus, 
king  of  the  TnbaUi,  and  defeated  him. 

*  Theisalus,  upon  his  return  from  Asia,  must  have 
retired  to  Corinth  ;  for  the  Corinthians  had  ncLhing 
to  do  in  Caria. 

t  The  persons  meant  in  the  tragedy  were  Jason,  Creu- 
sa,  and  Creon ;  and  in  Alexander's  application  of  it, 
Philip  is  the  bridegroom,  Cleopatra  the  bride,  and  At- 
talus the  father. 

Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus,  is  by  Arrian  called 
£urydice,  1.  ii,  c.  14. 
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Som^  time  after  this,  having  intelligence 
that  the  ■rhel>ans  hail  revolted,  and  that  the 
Athenians  had  tidopted  the  same  sentiments, 
he  resolved  to  shew  them  he  was  no  lon>;er  a 
boy,  and  advanced  immediately  through  the 
pass  of  ThermopyloB.  "  Demosthenes,"  said 
he,  "  called  me  a  boy,  while  I  was  in  Illyricum, 
and  among  the  Triballi,  and  a  stripling  when 
in  Tliessaly;  but  I  will  shew  him  before  the 
walls  of  Athens  that  I  am  a  man." 

When  he  made  his  appearance  before 
Thebes,  he  was  willing  to  give  the  inhabitants 
lime  to  change  their  sentiments.  He  only  de- 
manded Phcenix  and  Protliytcs,  the  first  pro- 
moters of  the  revolt,  and  proclaimeii  an  am- 
nesty to  all  the  rest,  But  the  Thebans,  in 
their  turn,  demanded  that  he  should  deliver 
up  to  them  Philotas  and  Anlipater,  and  invit- 
ed, by  sound  of  trumpet,  all  men  to  join  them 
who  chose  to  assist,  in  recovering  the  liberty  of 
Greece.  Alexander  then  gave  the  reins  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  war  began  with  great 
fury.  The  Thebans,  who  had  the  combat  to 
maintain  against  forces  vastly  superior  in  num- 
ber, behaved  with  a  courage  and  ardour  far 
above  their  strength.  But  when  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  fell  down  from  Cadmca,  and 
charged  them  in  the  rear,  they  were  surround- 
ed on  all  sides,  and  most  of  them  cut  in  pieces. 
The  city  w-as  taken,  plundered,  and  levelled 
with  the  ground. 

Alexander  expected  that  the  rest  of  Greece, 
astonished  and  intimidated  by  so  dreadful  a 
punishment  of  the  Thebans,  would  submit  in 
silence.  Yet  he  found  a  more  plausible  pre- 
tence for  his  severity;  giving  out  that  his  iate 
proceedings  were  intentie.d  to  gratify  his  allies, 
being  adopted  in  pursuance  of  complaints 
made  against  'I'hebes  by  the  people  of  Fliocis 
and  Platia.  He  exempted  the  priests,  all  that 
the  Macedonians  were  bound  to  by  the  tics  of 
hospitality,  the  posterity  of  Pindar,  and  such 
as  had  opposed  the  revolt:  the  rest  he  sold  for 
alaves,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand.  There 
were  above  six  thousand  killed  in  the  battle. 

The  calamities  which  that  wretched  city 
suffered,  were  various  and  horrible.  A  party 
of  Thracians  demolished  the  house  of  Tinio- 
clea,  a  woman  of  quality  and  honour.  The 
soldiers  carried  off  the  booty;  and  the  captain, 
after  having  violated  the  lady,  asked  her  wheth- 
er she  had  not  some  gold  and  silver  concealed. 
She  said  she  had;  and  taking  him  alone  into 
the  garden,  shewed  him  a  well,  into  which, 
she  told  him,  she  had  thrown  every  thing  of 
value,  when  the  city  was  taken.  The  ofiicer 
stooped  down  to  examine  the  well;  upon 
which  she  pushed  him  in,  and  then  dispatched 
him  with  stones.  The  Thracians,  coming  up, 
seized  and  bound  her  hands,  and  carried  her 
before  .\lcxander,  who  immediately  perceived 
by  her  look  and  gait,  and  the  fearless  manner 
in  which  she  followed  that  savage  crew,  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  quality  and  superior  sen- 
timents. The  king  demanded  who  she  was.' 
She  answered,  "  I  am  the  sister  of  Thi^agenes. 
who,  in  capacity  of  general,  fought  Philip  for 
the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Chaironca."  Alexander,  admiring  her  an- 
swer atid  the  bold  action  she  had  performed, 
commanded  her  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  her 
children  with  her. 


As  for  the  Athenians,  he  forgave  them; 
though  they  expressed  great  concern  at  the 
misfortune  of  Thebes.  For,  though  they  were 
upon  the  point  of  celebrating  the  feast  of  the 
great  mvslcries,  they  omitted  it  on  account  of 
the  mourning  that  took  place,  and  received 
such  of  the  Thebans  as  escaped  the  general 
wreck,  with  all  imaginable  kiiulness,  into  their 
city.  But  whether  Ins  fury,  like  that  of  a  lion, 
was  satiated  with  blood,  or  whether  he  had  a 
mind  to  efface  a  most  cruel  and  b:.rbarou8  ac- 
tion by  an  act  of  clemency,  he  not  only  over- 
looked the  complaints  he  had  against  them, 
but  desired  them  to  look  well  to  their  affairs, 
because  if  any  thing  happened  to  him;  Athena 
would  give  law  to  Greece. 

It  is  said  the  calamities  he  brought  upon  the 
Thebans,  gave  him  uneasiness  long  after,  and 
on  that  account,  he  treated  many  others  with 
less  rigour.  It  is  certain  he  imputed  the  mur- 
der of  Clitus,  which  he  committed  in  his  wine, 
and  the  Macedonians'  dastardly  refusal  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  Indian  expedition,  through  which 
his  wars  and  his  glory  were  left  imperfect,  to 
the  anger  of  Bacchus,  the  avenger  of  'J'hebes. 
.\nd  there  was  not  a  Theban  who  survived  the 
fatal  overthrow,  that  was  denied  any  favour  he 
reques'ed  of  him.  Thus  much  concerning  the 
Theban  war. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  being 
held  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  they  came  to 
a  resolution  to  send  their  quotas  with  Alexan- 
der against  the  Persians,  and  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  captain-general.  Many  states- 
men and  philosophers  came  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  occasion;  and  he  hoped  that  Dioge- 
nes of  Sinope,  who  then  lived  at  Corinth, 
would  be  of  the  number.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  made  but  little  account  of  Alexander, 
and  that  he  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  his 
leisure  in  a  part  of  the  suburbs  called  Cranium, 
he  went  to  see  him.  Diogenes  happened  to 
be  Iving  in  the  sun;  and  at  the  approach  of  so 
many  people,  he  raised  himself  up  a  little,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  Alexander.  The  king  ad- 
dressed him  in  an  obliging  manner,  and  asked 
him,  "  If  there  was  any  thing  he  could  serve 
him  in.'"  "  Only  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sun- 
shine," said  Diogenes.  Alexander,  we  are 
told,  was  struck  with  such  surprise  at  finding 
himself  so  little  regarded,  and  saw  something 
so  great  in  that  carelessness,  that,  while  his 
courtiers  were  ridiculing  the  philosopher  as  a 
monster,  he  said,  "  If  I  were  not  Alexander, 
I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 

He  chose  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the 
event  of  the  war,  and  for  that  purpose  went 
to  Delphi.  He  happened  to  arrive  there 
on  one  of  the  days  called  inauspicious,  upon 
which  the  .aw  permitted  no  man  to  put 
his  question.  At  first  he  sent  to  the  prophet 
ess,  to  entreat  her  to  do  her  office;  but  finding 
she  refused  to  comply,  and  alleged  the  law  in 
her  excuse,  he  went  himself,  and  drew  her  by 
force  into  the  temple.  Then,  as  if  conquered 
by  his  violence,  she  said,  "  My  son,  thou  art 
invincible."  Alexander,  hearing  this,  said, 
"  He  wanted  no  other  answer,  for  he  had  the 
very  oracle  he  desired." 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
upon  his  expedition,  he  had  many  signs  I'rom 
the  divine  powers.    Among  the  rest,  tho  staliM 
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of  Orpheus  in  Libethra,*  which  was  of  cy- 
press wood,  was  in  a  profuse  sweat  for  several 
days.  The  generahty  apprehended  this  to  be 
an  ill  presage;  but  Aristander  bade  them  dis- 
miss their  fears. — "It  signified," he  said,  "that 
Alexander  would  perform  actions  so  worthy 
to  be  celebrated,  that  they  would  cost  the 
poets  and  musicians  much  labour  and  sweat." 

As  to  the  number  of  his  troops,  those  that 
put  it  at  the  least,  say  he  earned  over  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse;  and 
they  wlio  put  it  at  the  most,  tell  us  his  army 
consisted  of  thirty-four  thousand  foot  and  four 
ihousand  horse.  The  money  provided  for  their 
subsistence  and  pay,  according  to  Aristobulus, 
was  only  seventy  talents;  Durius  says,  he  had 
no  more  than  would  maintain  them  one  month; 
but  Onesicritus  allirms,  that  he  borrowed  two 
hundred  talents  for  that  purpose. 

However,  though  his  provision  was  so  small, 
he  chose,  at  his  embarkation,  to  enquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  his  friends;  and  to  one 
he  gave  a  farm,  to  another  a  village;  to  this  the 
revenue  of  a  borough,  and  to  that  of  a  post. 
When  in  this  manner  he  had  disposed  of  almost 
all  the  estates  of  the  crown,  Terdiccas  asked 
him,  "What  he  had  reserved  for  himself!"  The 
king  answered,  "Hope."  "Well,"  replied 
Perdiccas,  "we  who  share  in  your  labours  will 
also  take  part  in  your  hopes."  In  consequence 
of  which,  he  refused  the  estate  allotted  him, 
and  some  others  of  the  king's  friends  did  the 
same.  As  for  those  who  accepted  his  oilers, 
or  applied  to  liim  for  favours,  he  served  them 
with  equal  pleasure;  and  by  these  means  most 
of  his  Macedonian  revenues  were  distributed 
and  gone.  Such  was  the  spirit  and  disposition 
with  which  he  passed  the  Hellespont. 

As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  went  up  to  Ilium, 
where  he  sacrificed  to  Minerva,  and  oflered 
libations  to  the  heroes.  He  also  anointed  the 
pillar  upon  Achilles's  tomb  with  oil,  and  ran 
round  it  with  his  friends,  naked,  according  to 
the  custom  that  obtains;  after  which  he  put  a 
crown  upon  it,  declaring,  "  He  thought  that 
hero  extremely  happy,  in  having  found  a  faith- 
ful friend  while  he  lived,  and  after  his  death, 
an  excellent  herald  to  set  forth  his  praise."  As 
he  went  about  the  city  to  look  upon  the  curi- 
osities, he  was  asked,  whether  he  chose  to  see 
Paris's  lyre?  "  I  set  but  little  value,"  said  he, 
"  upon  the  lyre  of  Paris;  but  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  see  that  of  Achilles,  to  which  he 
sung  the  glorious  actions  of  the  brave. "t 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius's  generals  had  as- 
sembled a  great  army,  and  taken  post  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Granicus;  so  that  Alexander  was 
under  the  necessity  of  fighting  there,  to  open 
the  gates  of  Asia.  Many  of  his  officers  were 
apprehensive  of  the  depth  of  the  river,  and  the 
rough  and  uneven  banks  on  the  other  side;  and 
some  thought  a  proper  regard  should  be  paid 
to  a  traditionary  usage    with   respect  to  the 

*  This  Libethra  wa?  in  the  country  of  the  Odrysae  in 
Thrace.    But  besides  this  city  or  mountain  in  Thrace. 
there  was  the   Cave  of  the  NymiiliS  of  Libethra  on 
Mount  Helicon,  probably  so  denominated  by  Orpheus. 
\  This  alludes  to  that  passage  in  tlie  ninth  book  of 
be  Iliad : 
"Amused  at  ease  the  godlike  man  they  found, 
Pleased  with  Ihe  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound  ; 
With  these  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 
Th'  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings."-Poye. 


time.  For  the  kings  of  Macedon  jsed  never 
to  march  out  to  war  141  the  month  Daisius, 
Alexander  cured  them  of  this  piece  of  super 
stition,  by  ordering  that  month  to  be  called  the 
second  ^irtemisius.  And  when  Parmenio  ob- 
jected to  his  attempting  a  passage  so  late  in  the 
day,  he  said,  "The  Hellespont  would  blush,  if 
after  having  passed  it,  he  should  be  afraid  of 
the  Granicus."  At  the  same  time  he  threw 
himself  into  the  stream  with  thirteen  troops  of 
horse;  and  as  he  advanced  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy's  arrows,  in  spite  of  the  steep  banks, 
which  were  lined  with  cavalry  well  armed,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  river,  which  often  bore  him 
down  or  covered  him  with  its  waves,  his  mo- 
tions seemed  rather  the  effects  of  madness 
than  sound  sense.  He  held  on,  however,  till, 
by  great  and  surprising  efforts,  he  gained  the 
opposite  banks,  which  the  mud  made  extreme- 
ly slippery  and  .  dangerous. — When  he  was 
there,  he  was  forced  to  stand  an  engagement 
with  the  enemy,  hand  in  hand,  and  with  great 
confusion  on  his  part,  because  they  attacked 
his  men  as  fast  as  they  came  over,  before  he 
had  lime  to  form  them.  For  the  Persian  troops 
charging  with  loud  shouts,  and  with  horse 
against  horse,  made  good  use  of  their  spears, 
and,  when  those  were  broken,  of  their  swords. 

Numbers  pressed  hard  on  Alexander,  be- 
cause he  was  easy  to  be  distinguished,  both  by 
his  buckler,  and  by  his  crest,  on  each  side  of 
which  was  a  large  and  beautifuj  plume  of 
white  feathers.  His  cuirass  was  pierced  by  a 
javelin  at  the  joint;  but  he  escaped  unhurt. 
After  this,  Rha-saces  and  Spithridates,  two  of- 
ficers of  great  distinction,  attacked  him  at 
once.  He  avoided  Spithridates  with  great  ad- 
dress, and  received  Rhcesaces  with  such  a 
stroke  of  his  spear  upon  his  breastplate,  that 
it  broke  it  in  pieces.  Then  he  drew  his  sword 
to  dispatch  him,  but  his  adversary  still  main- 
tained the  combat.  Meantime,  Spithridates 
came  up  on  one  side  of  him,  and  raising  him- 
self up  on  his  horse,  gave  him  a  blow  with  his 
battle-axe,  winch  cut  off  his  crest  with  one 
side  of  the  plume.  Nay,  the  force  of  it  was 
such,  that  the  helmet  could  hardly  resist  it; 
it  even  penetrated  to  his  hair.  Spithridates 
was  going  to  repeat  his  stroke,  when  the  cele- 
brated Clilus  prevented  him,  by  running  him 
through  the  body  with  a  spear.  At  the  same 
time  Alexander  brought  RhoEsaces  to  the 
ground  with  his  sword. 

While  the  cavalry  were  fighting  with  so 
much  fury,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  passed 
the  river,  and  then  the  infantry  likewise  en- 
gaged. The  enemy  made  no  great  or  long  re- 
sistance, but  soon  turned  their  backs  and  fled, 
all  but  the  Grecian  luercenaries,  who,  making, 
a  stand  upon  an  eminence,  desired  Alexander 
to  give  his  word  of  honour  that  they  should 
be  spared.  But  that  prince,  influenced  rather 
by  his  passion  than  his  reason,  instead  of  giv- 
ing them  quarter,  advanced  to  attack  them,  and 
was  so  warmly  received,  that  he  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
famous  Bucephalus.  In  this  dispute  he  had 
more  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  battle;  for  here  they  had  tc 
do  with  experienced  soldiers,  who  fought  with 
a  courage  heightened  with  despair. 

The  barbarians,  we   are   told,  lost  in  thia 
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(little  tw  "nty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
fi?e  hundred  horse;*  whereas  Alexander  had 
no  more  than  thirty-four  men  killed,!  nine  of 
which  were  the  infantry.  To  do  honour  to  their 
memory,  he  erected  a  statue  to  each  of  them  in 
brass,  ihe  workmanship  of  Lysippus.  And  that 
the  Greeks  might  have  their  share  in  the  glory 
of  the  day,  he  sent  them  presents  out  of  the 
■poil:  to  the  Athenians  in  particular  he  sent 
three  hundred  bucklers.  Upon  the  rest  of  the 
■polls  he  put  this  pompous  inscription,  wcvbt 

ALEXANDER  THE  SON  OF  PHILIP,  AND  THE 
GREEKS    (excepting   THE     LACEDEMONIANS,) 

OF  THE  BARBARIANS  IN  ASIA.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  plate,  the  purple  furniture,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind  which  he  took  from 
the  Persians,  he  sent  to  his  mother. 

This  battle  made  a  great  and  immediate 
change  in  the  face  of  Alexander's  affairs;  inso- 
much that  Sardis,  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  Persian  empire  on  the  maritime  side,  made 
its  submission.  All  the  otlier  cities  followed 
its  example,  except  Halicarnassus  and  Mile- 
tus; these  he  took  by  storm,  and  subdued  all 
the  adjacent  country.  After  this  he  remained 
come  time  in  suspense  as  to  the  course  he  should 
take.  One  while  he  was  for  going  with  great 
expedition,  to  risk  all  upon  the  fate  of  one  bat- 
tle with  Darius;  another  while  he  was  for  first 
reducing  all  the  maritime  provinces;  that  when 
be  had  exercised  and  strengthened  himself  by 
those  intermediate  actions  and  acquisitions,  he 
might  then  march  against  that  prince. 

There  is  a  spring  in  Lycia,  near  the  city  of 
the  Xanthians,  which,  they  tell  us,  at  that  time 
turned  its  course  of  its  own  accord,  and,  over- 
flowing its  banks,  threw  up  a  plate  of  brass, 
upon  which  were  engraved  certain  ancient 
characters,  signifying  "  That  the  Persian  em- 
pire would  one  day  come  to  a  period  and  be 
destroyed  by  the  Greeks."  Encouraged  by  this 
prophecy,  he  hastened  to  reduce  all  the  coast, 
as  far  as  PhoeniceJ  and  Cilicia.  His  march 
through  Pamphylia  has  afforded  matter  to  many 
bistorians  for  pompous  description,  as  if  it 
•was  by  the  interposition  of  Heaven  that  the  sea 
retired  before  Alexander,  which  at  other  times 
ran  there  with  so  strong  a  current,  that  the 
breaker-rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  very 
seldom  were  left  bare.  Alenander,  in  his  plea- 
sant way,  refers  to  this  pretended  miracle  in 
one  of  his  comedies. 

How  like  great  Jilexanier!  Ao  1  seek 

A  friend.'  Spontaneous  he  presents  himself. 

Have  1  to  march  where  seas  indignaul  roll.' 

The  SC&  retires,  and  there  I  march. 

But  Alexander  himself,  in  his  Fpistles,  makes 
no  miracle  of  it;§  he  only  says,  "He  march- 
ed from  Phaselis,  by  the  way  called  Climax^ 

*  Some  manuscripts  mention  only  ten  thousand  foot 
Killed,  which  is  the  number  we  have  in  Diodorus  (505). 
Arrian  (p.  45.)  makes  the  number  of  horse  killed  only 
•  thousand. 

f  Airian  (•(7.)  says,  there  were  about  twenty-five  of 
the  king's yrien<2k  killed  ;  and  of  persons  of  less  note, 
ijxty  horse  and  thirty  fuot.  C.  Curlius  informs  us, 
it  was  only  the  twenty-five /n'enJs  who  had  staiues. 
They  were  erected  at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  from 
KheDce  Q.  Metellus  removed  them  long  after,  and  ear- 
ned them  to  Home. 

}  Ihis  Ph(cnice,  as  Palermius  has  observed,  was  a 
district  of  L>cis  or  Pamphylia. 

§  There  is  likrwise  a  pas'age  in  Slrabo  which  fully 
proTei  that  there  was  no  miracle  in  it :-  "  ^'ear  the 


He  had  stayed  some  time  at  Phaselis;  and 
having  found  in  the  market-place  a  statue  o( 
Theodectes,  who  was  of  that  place,  but  then 
dead,  he  went  out  one  evening  when  he  had 
drank  freely  at  supper,  in  masquerade,  and 
covered  the  statue  with  garlands.  Thus,  in  aa 
hour  of  festivity,  he  paid  an  agreeable  comoli- 
mcnt  to  the  memory  of  a  man  with  whom  h« 
had  formerly  had  a  connection,  by  means  <rf 
Aristotle  and  philosophy. 

After  this  he  subdued  such  of  the  Pisidiani 
as  had  revolted,  and  conquered  Phrygia.  Upon 
taking  Gordium,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  Midas,  he  found  the  fa 
mous  chariot,  fastened  with  cords,  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  cornel-tree,  and  was  informed  of  a 
tradition,  firmly  believed  among  the  barbarians, 
"  That  the  Fates  had  decreed  the  empire  of  the 
world  to  the  man  who  should  untie  the  knot." 
Most  historians  say  that  it  was  twisted  so  manj 
private  ways,  and  the  ends  so  artfully  concealed 
within,  that  Alexander,  finding  he  could  not 
untie  it,  cut  it  asunder  with  his  sword,  and  so 
made  many  ends  instead  of  two.  But  Aristo- 
bulus  affirms,  that  he  easily  untied  it,  by  taking 
out  the  pin  which  fastened  the  yoke  to  the 
beam,  and  then  drawing  out  the  yoke  itself. 

His  next  acquisitions  were  in  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia;  and  there  news  was  brought  him 
of  the  death  of  Memnon,*  who  was  the  most 
respectable  officer  Darius  had  in  the  maritime 
parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  likely  to  have  given 
the  invader  most  trouble.  This  confirmed  him 
in  his  resolution  of  marching  into  the  upper 
provinces  of  Asia. 

By  this  time  Darius  had  taken  his  departure 
from  Susa,  full  of  confidence  in  his  numbers, 
for  his  army  consisted  of  no  less  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand  combatants]  and  greatly  en- 
city  of  Phaselis,"  says  he,  "  between  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia, there  is  a  passage  by  the  sea-side,  throogh  which 
Alexander  marched  his  army.  This  passage  is  very 
narrow,  and  lies  between  the  shore  and  the  mouulain 
Climax,  which  overlooks  the  Pamphjlian  sea.  It  is  dry 
at  low  water,  so  that  travellers  pass  through  it  with 
safety  ;  but  when  tlie  sea  is  high,  it  is  overflowed.  It 
was  then  the  winter  season,  and  Alexander,  who  de- 
pended much  upon  iiis  good  fortune,  was  resolved  to 
set  out,  without  staying  till  the  floods  were  abated, 
so  that  his  men  were  forced  to  march  up  to  the  middle 
in  water."     Strab.  lib.  xiv. 

Josephus  refers  to  this  passage  of  Alexander,  to  gain 
the  more  credit,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to 
the  jiassage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea. 

*  Upon  Ihe  death  of  Memnon,  who  had  begun  with 
great  success  to  reduce  the  Greek  i.-lands,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  invading  Euboea,  Darius  was  at  a  \oit 
whom  to  employ.  While  he  was  in  this  suspense, 
Charidemus,  an  Athenian,  who  had  served  with  great 
reputation  under  Philip  of  Macedon,  but  was  now  very 
jealous  for  the  Persian  interest,  attempted  to  set  the 
king  and  his  ministers  right.  "  While  you,  Sir,"  said 
he  to  Darius,  "  are  safe,  the  empire  can  never  b«  in 
great  danger.  Let  me,  therefore,  exhort  you  never  to 
expose  your  person,  but  to  make  choice  of  some  able 
general  to  march  against  your  enemy.  One  hundred 
thousand  men  will  be  more  than  sutbcient,  provided  a 
third  of  them  be  mercenaries,  to  Cuinpel  him  to  abas- 
don  this  enterprise  ;  and  if  you  will  honour  me  with 
tlie  command,  I  will  be  accountable  for  the  success  of 
what  I  advise."  Darius  was  ready  to  accede  to  the 
proposal;  but  the  Persian  grandees,  through  envy, ac- 
cused Charidemus  of  a  treasonable  design,  and  eflected 
his  ruin.  Darius  repented  in  a  few  dav:s,  but  it  visa 
then  too  late.  That  able  counsellor  a  lO  general  wu 
condemned  and  executed.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  ivii.  Q.  CurU 
lib.  iii. 
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couraged  besides  by  a  dream,  which  the  JVLagi 
had  inteipreled  rather  in  the  manner  they 
thought  would  please  him  than  with  a  regard 
to  probabiUty.  He  dreamed  "  That  he  saw 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  all  on  fire,  and  that 
Alexander,  in  the  dress  which  he,  Darius,  had 
formerly  worn,  when  one  of  the  king's  couriers, 
acted  as  his  servant;  after  which  Alexander 
went  into  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  there  sud- 
denly disappeared."  By  this  Heaven  seems  to 
have  signified,  that  prosperity  and  honour 
would  attend  the  Macedonians;  and  that  Alex- 
ander would  become  master  of  Asia,  hke  Da- 
rius before  him,  who,  of  a  simple  courier,  be- 
came a  king;  but  that  he  would  nevertheless 
soon  die,  and  leave  his  glory  behind  him. 

Darius  was  still  more  encouraged  by  Alex- 
ander's long  stay  in  Cilicia,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  the  effect  of  his  fear.  But  the  real 
cause  of  his  stay  was  sickness,  which  some  at- 
tribute to  his  great  fatigues,  and  others  to  his 
bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  whose  \\ater  is 
extremely  cold.  His  physicians  durst  not  give 
him  any  medicines,  because  they  thought  them- 
selves not  so  certain  of  the  cure,  as  of  the  dan- 
ger they  must  incur  in  the  application;  for  they 
feared  the  Macedonians,  if  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, would  suspect  them  of  some  bad  practice. 
Philip,  the  Acarnanian,  saw  how  desperate  the 
king's  case  was,  as  well  as  the  rest;  but,  beside 
the  confidence  he  had  in  his  friendship,  he 
thought  it  the  highest  ingratitude,  when  his 
master  was  in  so  much  danger,  not  to  risk 
something  with  him,  in  exhausting  all  his  art 
for  his  relief.  He  therefore  attempted  the 
cure,  and  found  no  ditficulty  in  persuading  the 
king  to  wait  with  patience  till  his  medicine  was 
prepared,  or  to  take  it  when  ready;  so  desirous 
was  he  of  a  speedy  recovery,  in  order  to  pro- 
secute the  war. 

In  the  meantime,  Parmenio  sent  him  a  letter 
from  the  camp,  advising  him  "  To  beware  of 
Philip,  whom,"  he  said,  "  Darius  had  prevailed 
upon,  by  presents  of  infinite  value,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  take  him 
off  by  poison."  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  read 
the  letter,  he  put  it  under  his  pillow,  without 
shewing  it  to  any  of  his  friends.  The  time 
appointed  being  come,  Philip,  with  the  king's 
friends,  entered  the  chamber,  having  the  cup 
which  contained  the  medicine  in  his  hand.  The 
king  received  it  freely,  without  the  least  marks 
of  suspicion,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  let- 
ter in  his  h;inds.  It  was  a  striking  situation, 
and  more  interesting  than  any  scene  in  a  trage- 
dy; the  one  reading  while  the  other  was  drink- 
ing. They  looked  upon  each  other,  but  with  a 
very  different  air.  The  king,  with  an  open 
and  uneml)arrassed  countenance,  expressed  his 
regard  for  Philip,  and  the  confidence  he  had  in 
his  nonour;  Philip's  looks  shewed  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  calumny.  One  while  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  protesting  his 
fidelity;  another  while  he  threw  himself  down 
by  the  bedside,  entreating  his  master  to  be  of 
good  courage  and  trust  to  his  care. 

The  medicine,  indeed,  was  so  strong,  and 
overpowered  his  spirits  in  such  a  manner,  that 
at  first  he  was  speechless,  and  discovered 
■carceany  sign  of  sense  or  life.  But  afterwards 
be  was  soon  relieved  by  this  faithful  physician,* 
*  'a  three  days'  time. 


and  recovered  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  shew 
himself  to  the  Macedonians,  whose  distress 
did  not  abate  till  he  came  personally  beibre 
them. 

There  was  in  the  army  of  Darius,  a  Mace 
donian  fugitive,  named  Amyntas,  who  knew  per- 
fectly well  the  disposition  of  Alexander.  This 
man,  perceiving  that  Darius  prepared  to  march 
through  the  strails  in  quest  of  Alexander, 
begged  of  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  an^. 
take  the  advantage  of  receiving  an  enemy,  so 
much  inferior  to  him  in  number,  upon  large 
and  spacious  plains.  Darius  answered,  "  He 
was  afraid  in  that  case  the  enemy  would  tiy  with- 
out coming  to  an  action,  and  Alexander  escape 
him."  "  If  that  is  all  your  fear,"  replied  the 
Macedonian,  "  let  it  give  you  no  farther  unea- 
siness; for  he  will  come  to  seek  you,  and  is 
already  on  his  march."  However,  his  repre- 
sentations had  no  effect:  Darius  set  out  for 
Cilicia;  and  Alexander  was  making  for  Syria 
in  quest  of  him;  but  happening  to  miss  each 
other  in  the  night,  they  both  turned  back; 
Alexander  rejoicing  in  his  good  fortune,  and 
hastening  to  meet  Darius  in  the  straits;  while 
Darius  endeavoured  to  disengage  himself,  and 
recover  his  tbrmer  camp.  For,  by  this  time,  he 
was  sensible  of  his  error  in  throwing  himself 
into  ground,  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  on  one  side, 
and  the  mountains  on  the  other,  and  intersect- 
ed by  the  river  Pinarus;  so  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable for  cavalry,  and  his  infantry  could  only 
act  in  small  and  broken  parties,  vvhile^  at  the 
same  time,  this  situation  was  extremely  conve- 
nient for  the  enemy's  inferior  numbers. 

Thus  fortune  befriended  Alexander  as  to  the 
scene  of  action,  but  the  skilful  disposition  of  his 
forces  contributed  still  more  to  his  gaining  the 
victory.  As  his  army  was  very  small  in  com- 
parison of  that  of  Darius,  he  took  care  to  draw 
it  up  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  surrounded,  by 
stretching  out  his  right  wing  farther  than  the 
enemy's  left.  In  that  wing  he  acted  in  person, 
and,  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks,  put  the 
barbarians  to  flight.  He  was  wounded,  how- 
ever, in  the  thigh,  and,  according  to  Chares,  by 
Darius,  who  engaged  him  hand  to  hand.  But 
Alexander,  in  the  account  he  gave  Antipater  of 
the  battle,  does  not  mention  who  it  was  that 
wounded  him.  He  only  says,  he  received  a 
wound  in  his  thigh  by  a  sword,  and  that  no 
dangerous  consequences  followed  it. 

The  victory  was  a  very  signal  one;  for  he 
killed  above  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  of 
the  enemy.*  Nothing  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete it  but  the  taking  of  Darius;  and  that 
prince  escaped  narrowly,  having  got  the  start 
of  his  pursuer  only  by  four  or  five  furlongs. 
Alexander  took  his  chariot  and  his  bow,  and 
returned  with  them  to  his  INIacedonians.  He 
found  them  loading  themselves  with  the  jilun- 
der  of  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  rich  and 
various;  though  Darius,  to  make  'his  troops 
fitter  for  action,  had  left  most  of  tlie  baggage 
in  Damascus.  The  Macedoniana  had  reserved 
for  their  master,  the  tent  of  Darius,  in  which  he 
found  officers  of  the  household  magnificently 
clothed,  rich  furniture,  and  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver. 

As  soon  as  'he  had  put  off  his  armour,  he 

*  Diodorus  says  a  \  tmdred  and  thirty  thoujacd. 
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wept  1o  tJie  bath,  saving  to  those  about  him, 
"L<it  us  go  and  refresh  ourselves,  after  the  fa- 
tiffucs  of  the  field,  in  the  bajh  of  Darius." 
"  Nay,  rather,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "  in  the 
bath  of  Alexander;  for  the  goods  of  the  con- 
quered are,  and  shall  be  called,  the  conijuer- 
or's."  \Vhen  he  had  taken  a  view  of  the  basons, 
vials,  boxes,  and  other  vases  curiously  VNrought 
in  gold,  smclled  the  fragrant  odours  ot' essences, 
and  seen  the  splendid  furniture  of  spacious 
apartments,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  said, 
"This,  then,  it  seems,  it  was  to  be  a  king'."* 

As  he  was  sitting  down  to  table,  an  account 
yrtia  brought  him,  that  among  the  prisoners 
were  the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  and  two 
unmarried  daughters;  and  that  upon  seeing  his 
chariot  and  bow,  they  broke  out  into  great  la- 
mentations, conqluding  that  he  was  dead. 
Alexander,  after  some  pause,  during  which  he 
was  rather  commiserating  their  misfortunes, 
than  rejoicing  in  his  own  success,  sent  L.eona- 
tus  to  assure  them,  "That  Darius  was  not  dead; 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Alexander, 
for  his  dispute  with  Darius  was  only  for  em- 
pire; and  that  they  should  find  themselves  pro- 
vided tor  in  the  same  manner  as  when  Darius 
was  in  his  greatest  prosperity."  If  this  message 
to  the  captive  princesses  was  gracious  and  hu- 
mane, his  actions  were  still  more  so.  He  al- 
Jowed  them  to  do  the  funeral  honours  to  what 
Persians  they  pleased,  and  for  that  purpose  fur- 
nished them  out  of  the  spoils  with  robes,  and 
all  the  other  decorations  that  were  customary. 
They  had  asmany  domestics,  and  were  served, 
in  all  respects,  in  as  honourable  a  manner  as 
before;  indeed,  their  appointments  were  great- 
er But  there  was  another  part  of  his  beha- 
viour to  them  still  more  noble  and  princely. 
Though  they  were  now  captives,  he  consider- 
ed that  they  were  ladies,  not  only  of  high  rank, 
but  of  great  modesty  and  virtue,  and  took  care 
that  they  should  not  hear  an  indecent  word, 
nor  have  the  least  cause  to  suspect  any  danger 
to  their  honour.  Nay,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a 
holy  temple,  or  asylum  of  virgins,  rather  than 
in  an  enemy's  camp,  they  lived  unseen  and  un- 
approached,  in  the  most  sacred  privacy. 

It  is  said,  the  wife  of  Darius  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women,  as  Darius  was  one  of 
the  tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  the  world, 
and  that  their  daughters  much  resembled  them. 
But  Alexander,  no  doubt,  thought  it  more  glo- 
rious and  worthy  of  a  king  to  conquer  himself 
than  to  subdue  his  enemies,  and  therefore  i;ev- 
er  approached  one  of  them.  Indeed,  his  con- 
tinence wassuCii,  that  he  knew  not  any  woman 
before  his  marriage,  except  Barsine,  who  be- 
came a  widow  by  the  death  of  her  husband 
Memnon,  and  was  taken  prisoner  near  Damas- 
cus. She  was  \Kry  well  versed  in  the  Greek 
literature,  a  woman  of  the  most  agreeable  tem- 
p«r,  and  of  royal  extraction;  for  her  father 
Artabazus  was  grandson  to  a  king  of  Pp'sia.f 
According  tc  Aristobulus,  it  was  Parmenio  tliat 
put  Alexander  upon  this  connection  with  so  ac- 
complished a  woman,  whose  beauty  was  her 
least  perfection.     As  for  the  other  female  cap- 


tives, though  they  were  tall  and  beautiful,  Alex- 
ander took  no  farther  notice  of  them  tlian  to 
say,  by  way  of  jest,  "  What  eye-sores  these 
Persian  women  are!"  He  found  a  counter- 
charm  in  the  beauty  of  sell'-govcrnment  and 
sobriety;  and,  in  the  strength  of  that,  passed 
them  by,  as  so  many  statues. 

Philoxenus,  who  commanded  his  forces  upon 
the  coast,  acquainted  him  by  letter,  that  there 
was  one  Theodorus,  a  Tarenline,  with  him, 
who  had  two  beautiful  boys  to  sell,  and  desired 
to  know  whether  he  chose  to  buy  them.  Alex- 
ander was  so  much  incensed  at  this  applica- 
tion, that  he  asked  his  friends  several  times, 
"  What  base  inclinations  Philoxenus  had  ever 
seen  in  him,  that  he  durst  make  him  so  infa- 
mous a  proposal.'"  in  his  answer  to  the  letter, 
which  was  extremely  severe  upon  Philoxenus 
he  ordered  him  to  dismiss  Theodorus  and  his 
vile  merchandise  together.  He  likewise  repri- 
manded young  Agnon,  for  offering  to  purchase 
Crobylus  for  him,  whose  beauty  was  famous  in 
Corinth.  Being  informed,  that  two  Macedo- 
nians, named  Damon  and  Timotheus,  had  cor- 
rupted the  wives  of  some  of  his  mercenaries, 
who  served  under  Parmenio,  he  ordered  that 
officer  to  enquire  into  the  atfair,  and  if  they 
were  found  guilty,  to  put  them  to  death,  as  no 
better  than  savages  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
human  kind.  In  the  same  letter,  speaking  of 
his  own  conduct,  he  expresses  himself  in  these 
terms:  "For  my  part,  I  have  neither  seen, 
nor  desired  to  see,  the  wife  of  Darius;  so  far 
from  that,  I  have  not  suffered  any  man  to  speak 
of  her  beauty  before  me."  He  used  to  say, 
"  That  sleep  and  the  commerce  with  the  sex 
were  the  things  that  made  him  most  sensible 
of  his  mortality "  For  he  considered  both 
weariness  and  pleasure  as  the  natural  effects 
of  our  weakness. 

He  was  also  very  temperate  in  eating.  Of 
this  there  are  many  proofs;  and  we  have  a  re- 
markable one  in  what  he  said  to  Ada,  whom 
he  called  his  mother,  and  had  made  queen  of 
Caria.*  Ada,  to  express  her  atFectionale  re- 
gards, sent  him  every  day  a  number  of  excel- 
lent dishes  and  a  handsome  dessert;  and  at 
last  she  sent  him  some  of  her  best  cooks  and 
bakers.  But  he  said,  "  He  had  no  need  of 
them;  for  he  had  been  supplied  with  better 
cooks  by  iiis  tutor  Leonidas;  a  march  before 
day  to  dress  his  dinner,  and  a  light  dinner  to 
prepare  his  supper."  He  added,  that  "  the  same 
L.eoiiidas  used  to  examine  the  chests  and  ward- 
robes in  which  his  bedding  and  clothes  weie 
put,  lest  something  of  luxury  and  supertluity 
should  be  introduced  there  by  his  mother." 

Nor  was  he  so  much  addicted  to  wine  as  he 
was  thought  to  be.  It  was  supposed  so,  be- 
cause he  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  at  ta- 
ole;  but  that  was  spent  rather  in  talking  than 
drinking;  every  cup  introducing  some  long  dis 
course.  Besides,  he  never  made  these  long 
meals  but  when  he  had  abundance  of  leisuie 


•As  if  he  had  said,  "  Could  a  king  place  his  happiaess 

in  such  enjoymf  nts  as  Ihtse ."'  Kor  Alexander  wai  not,  i 

till  long  after  ihis,  corrupted  by  the  Persian     luxury.  I 

\  Hon  lo  a  kiug  uf  Fcrsu't  daughter.  | 


*  This  princess,  after  the  death  of  her  eldest  brother 
Mansolus,and  liisconsurt  Artemisia,  whodied  without 
cliildren,  succeeded  lo  the  lliroiic.  with  her  brothrr 
Hid  reus,  lo  whom  she  had  been  married.  Hidre'if 
dying  before  her,  Fcxiidorui,  her  third  brotlicr,  de- 
ihrnned  lier,  aud,  after  his  death,  his  kid  in-law  OroD 
tes  seized  the  crown.  But  Alexander  restored  her  i« 
die  potscwioB  of  her  duuuuiout. 
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upon  his  hands.  "When  business  called,  he 
was  not  to  be  detained  by  wine,  or  sleep,  or 
pleasure,  or  honoural)!e  love,  or  the  most  en- 
tertaining spectacle,  though  the  motions  of 
other  generals  have  been  retarded  by  some  of 
these  things.  His  life  sufficiently  confirms  this 
assertion ;  for,  though  very  short,  he  performed 
in  it  the  innumerable  great  actions. 

On  his  days  of  leisure,  as  soon  as  he  was 
risen  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods;  after  which  he 
took  his  dinner  sitting.  The  rest  of  the  day  he 
spent  in  hunting,  or  deciding  the  differences 
among  his  troops,  or  in  reading  and  writing. 
If  he  was  upon  a  march  which  did  not  require 
haste,  he  would  exercise  himself  in  shooting 
and  darting  the  javelin,  or  in  mounting  and 
alighting  from  a  chariot  at  full  speed.  Some- 
times also  he  diverted  himself  with  fowling 
and  fox-hunting,  as  we  find  by  his  journals. 

On  his  return  to  his  quarters,  when  he  went 
to  be  refreshed  with  the  bath  and  with  oil,  he 
inquired  of  the  stewards  of  his  kitchen,  wheth- 
er they  had  prepared  every  thing  in  a  hand- 
some manner  for  supper.  It  was  not  till  late  in 
the  evening,  and  when  night  was  come  on, 
that  he  took  this  meal,  and  then  he  eat  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture.  He  was  very  attentive  to 
his  guests  at  table,  that  they  might  be  served 
equally,  and  none  neglected.  His  entertain- 
ments, as  we  have  already  observed,  lasted 
many  hours;  but  they  were  lengthened  out 
'ather  by  conversation  than  drinking.  His  con- 
versation, in  many  respects,  was  more  agreea- 
Dle  than  that  of  most  princes,  for  he  was  not 
deficient  in  the  graces  of  society.  His  only 
/ault  was  his  retaining  so  much  of  the  soldier* 
as  to  indulge  a  troublesome  vanity.  He  would 
act  only  boast  of  his  own  actions,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  cajoled  by  flatterers  to  an  amaz- 
ing degree.  These  wretches  were  an  intolera- 
ble burden  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  did 
choose  to  contend  with  them  in  adulation,  nor 
vet  to  appear  behind  them  in  their  opinion  of 
their  king's  achievements. 

As  to  delicaciesj  he  had  so  little  regard  for 
hem,  that  when  the  choicest  fruit  and  fish 
were  brought  him  from  distant  countries  and 
seas,  he  would  send  some  to  each  of  his  friends, 
and  he  very  often  left  none  for  himself.  Yet 
there  was  always  a  magnificence  at  his  table, 
and  the  expense  rose  with  his  fortune,  till  it 
came  to  ten  thousand  drachmas  for  one  enter- 
tainment. There  it  stood;  and  he  did  not  suf- 
fer those  that  invited  him  to  exceed  that  sum. 

After  the  battle  of  Issus  he  sent  to  Damas- 
cus, and  seized  the  money  and  equipages  of 
the  Persians,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children.  On  that  occasion  the  Thessalian 
cavalry  enriched  themselves  most.  They  had, 
indeed  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
action,  and  they  were  favoured  with  this  com- 
mission, that  they  might  have  the  best  share  in 
the  spoil.  Not  but  the  rest  of  the  army  found 
sufficient  booty;  and  the  Macedonians  having 
once  tasted  the  treasures  and  the  luxury  of  the 
barbarians,  hunted  for  the  Persian  wea-lth  with 
all  the  ardour  of  hounds  upon  scent. 

*  The  ancients,  in  their  comic  pieces,  user!  always 
to  put  the  rodomontades  in  the  character  of  a  soldier. 
At  present,  llie  army  have  as  little  vanity  as  any  set  of 
people  whatever. 


It  appeared  to  Alexander  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  beiore  he  went  farther,  to  gain  the 
maritime  powers.  Upon  application,  the  kings 
of  Cyprus  and  Phceniciamade  their  submission: 
only  Tyre  held  out.  He  besieged  that  city 
seven  months,  during  which  time  he  erected 
vast  mounts  of  earth,  plied  it  with  his  engines, 
and  invested  it  on  the  side  next  the  sea  with 
two  hundred  galleys.  He  had  a  dream  in  which 
he  saw  Hercules  offering  him  his  hand  from 
the  wall,  and  inviting  him  to  enter.  And  many 
of  the  Tyrians  dreamed,*  "  That  Apollo  de- 
clared he  would  go  over  to  Alexander,  because 
he  was  displeased  with  their  behaviour  in  the 
town."  Hereupon,  the  Tyrians,  as  if  the  god 
had  been  a  deserter  taken  in  the  fact,  loaded 
his  statue  with  chains,  and  nailed  the  feet  to 
the  pedestal;  not  scrupling  to  call  him  an  Jllex- 
anclrist.  In  another  dream  Alexander  thought 
he  saw  a  satyr  playing  before  him  at  some  dis- 
tance; and  when  he  advanced  to  take  him  the 
savage  eluded  his  grasp.  However,  at  last,  af- 
ter much  coaxing  and  taking  many  circuits 
round  him,  he  prevailed  with  him  to  surrender 
himself.  The  interpreters,  plausibly  enough, 
divided  the  Greek  term  for  satyr  into  two,  Sa 
Tyros,  which  signifies  Tyi'e  is  thine.  They 
still  shew  us  a  fountain,  near  which  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  seen  that  vision. 

About  the  middle  of  the  siege  he  made  an 
excursion  against  the  Arabians,  who  dwelt 
about  Antilibanus.  There  he  ran  a  great  risk 
of  his  life,  on  account  of  his  preceptor  Lysi- 
machus,  who  insisted  on  attending  him;  being, 
as  he  alleged,  neither  older  nor  less  valian 
than  Pha'nix.  But  when  they  came  to  the  hills, 
and  quitted  their  horses,  to  march  up  on  foo 
the  rest  of  the  party  got  far  before  Alexand 
and  Lysimachus.  Night  came  on,  and,  as  the 
enemy  was  at  no  great  distance,  the  king  woold 
not  leave  his  preceptor  borne  down  with  fatigue 
and  the  weight  of  years.  Therefore,  while  he 
was  encouraging  and  helping  him  forward,  he 
was  insensibly  separated  from  his  troops,  and 
had  a  dark  and  very  cold  night  to  pass  in  an 
exposed  and  dismal  situation.  In  this  perplex 
ity,  he  observed  at  a  distance  a  number  of  scat' 
tered  fires  which  the  enemy  had  lighted;  ana 
depending  upon  his  swiftness  and  activity,  aa 
well  as  accustomed  to  extricate  the  Macedo- 
nians out  of  every  difficulty,  by  taking  a  share 
in  the  labour  and  danger,  he  ran  to  the  next 
fire.  After  having  killed  two  of  the  barbarians 
that  sat  watching  it,  he  seized  a  lighted  brand, 
and  hastened  with  it  to  his  party,  who  soon 
kindled  a  great  fire.  The  sight  of  this  so  in 
timidated  the  enemy  that  many  of  them  fled, 
and  those  who  ventured  to  attack  him  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  By  this  means 
he  passed  the  night  in  safety,  according  to  the 
account  we  ha-ve  from  Chares. 

As  for  the  siege,  it  was  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation in   this  manner.    Alexander  had  per- 


*  One  of  the  Tyrians  dreamed,  he  saw  Apollo  flying 
from  the  city.  Upon  his  reporting  this  to  the  people 
they  would  have  stoned  him,  supposing  that  he  did  it 
to  intimidate  them.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Hercules.  But  the  mag- 
istrates, upon  mature  deliberalici,  re«olved  to  fix  on« 
end  of  a  cold  chain  to  the  statue  of  ipoUo,  and  the 
other  to  Ine  altar  of  Hercules.  IHodor.  inc.  lib.  ivi  i 
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■ittted  his  main  body  to  repose  themselves, 
after  the  long  ami  severe  fatigues  they  had  un- 
dergone, and  ordered  only  sunie  small  |)arties 
to  keep  the  Tyrians  in  play.  In  the  mean- 
time, Aristander,  his  principal  soothsayer,  of- 
fered sacrifices,  and  one  day,  upon  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  the  victim,  he  boldly  asserted 
among  those  about  him  that  the  city  would 
certainly  be  taken  that  month.  As  it  hapf>en- 
ed  then  to  be  last  day  of  the  month  his  asser- 
tion was  received  with  ridicule  and  scorn. 
The  king  perceived  he  was  disconcerted,  and 
making  it  a  point  to  bring  the  prophecies  of 
his  ministers  to  completion,  gave  orders  that 
the  day  should  not  be  called  the  thirtieth,  but 
the  twenty-eighth  of  the  month.  At  tlie  same 
time  he  called  o'jt  his  forces  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet, and  made  a  much  more  vigorous  assault 
than  he  at  first  intended.  The  attack  was  vio- 
lent, and  those  who  were  left  behind  in  the 
camp,  quilted  it  to  have  a  share  in  it,  and  to 
support  their  fellow-soldiers;  insomuch  that 
the  Tyrians  were  forced  to  give  out,  and  the 
city  was  taken  that  very  day. 

From  thence  he  marched  into  Syria,  and 
laid  seige  to  Gaza,  the  capital  of  that  country. 
While  he  was  employed  there,  a  bird,  as  it 
flew  by,  let  fall  a  clod  of  earth  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  then  going  to  perch  on  the  cross-cords 
with  which  they  turned  the  engines,  was  en- 
tangled and  taken.  T!ie  event  answered  Aris- 
tander's  i;iterpretation  of  this  sign:  Alexander 
■was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  he  took  the 
city.  He  sent  most  of  its  spoils  to  Olympias 
and  Cleopatra,  and  others  of  his  friends.  His 
tutor,  Leonidas  was  not  forgotten;  and  the 
present  he  made  him  had  something  particular 
in  it.  It  consisted  of  five  hundred  talents 
wcigiit  of  frankincense,*  and  a  hundred  of 
myrrh,  and  was  sent  upon  the  recollection  of  the 
hopes  he  had  conceived  when  a  boy.  It  seems 
Leonidas  one  day  had  observed  Alexander  at 
a  sacrifice  throwing  incense  into  the  fire  by 
handfuls;  upon  which  he  said,  "  Alexander, 
when  you  have  conquered  the  country  where 
spices  grow,  you  may  be  thus  liberal  of  your 
incense;  but,  in  the  meantime,  use  what  you 
have  more  sparingly."  He,  therefore,  wrote 
thus-  "  I  have  sent  you  frankincense  and  myrrh 
in  abundance,  that  you  may  be  no  longer  a 
churl  to  the  gods." 

A  casket  being  one  day  brought  him,  which 
appeared  one  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
things  among  the  treasures  and  the  whole 
equipage  of  Uarius,  he  asked  his  friends  what 
they  thought  most  worthy  to  be  put  in  it.' 
Different  things  were  proposed,  but  he  said, 
"  The  Iliad  most  deserved  such  a  c.nse." — 
This  particular  is  mentioned  by  several  wri- 
ters of  credit.  And  if  what  the  Alexandrians 
say  upon  the  faith  of  Heraclides,  be  true,  Ho- 
mer was  no  bad  auxiliary,  or  useless  counsellor, 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  They  tell  us,  that 
when  Alexander  had  conquered  Egypt,  and 
determined  to  build  there  a  great  city,  which 
was  to  be  peopled  with  Greeks,  and  called  after 

*  The  common  Attic  talent  in  Troy  weight  was 
56tt.  Hoc.  17:jr.  Tliis  talent  consisted  of  60  mirue ; 
but  there  was  another  Attic  talent,  by  some  said  to  con- 
sist of  80,  by  others  of  100  tnina.  The  mina  was  llox. 
lival.  l6sr.'The  taleot  of  Alexaadria  wu  104U.  l^dwl. 
Mgr. 


his  own  name,  by  the  advice  o'his  architects 
he  had  marked  out  a  piece  of  ground,  and  was 
preparing  to  lay  the  foundation ;  but  a  wonder- 
ful dream  made  him  fix  upon  another  situa- 
tion .  He  thought  a  person  with  grey  hair,  and 
a  very  venerable  aspect,  approached  him,  and 
repeated  the  following  lines: 

High  o'er  a  Rulfy  sea  the  Parthian  isle 
Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  disemboguing  Nile. 

Pope. 

.\lcxander,  upon  this,  immediately  left  his  bed, 
and  wont  to  I'haros,  which  at  that  time  was  an 
island  lying  a  little  above  the  Canoiic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  but  now  is  joined  to  the  continent  by 
a  causeway.  He  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  place,  than  he  perceived  the  coiiimodious- 
ness  of  the  situation.  It  is  a  tongue  of  land, 
not  unlike  an  isthmus,  whose  breadth  is  pro- 
portionable to  its  length.  On  one  side  it  has  a 
great  lake,  and  on  the  other  the  sea,  which 
there  forms  a  capacious  harbour.  This  led  him 
to  declare,  that  "Homer,  among  his  other  ad- 
mirable qualifications,  was  an  excellent  archi- 
tect," and  he  ordered  a  city  to  be  planned 
suitable  to  the  ground,  and  its  appendant  conve- 
niences. For  want  of  chalk,  they  made  use  of 
(lour,  which  answered  well  enough  upon  a  black 
soil,  and  they  drew  a  line  with  it  about  the 
semicircular  bay.  The  arms  of  this  semicircle 
were  terminated  by  straight  lines,  so  that  the 
whole  was  in  the  form  of  a  Macedonian  cloak. 

While  the  king  was  enjoying  the  design,  on 
a  sudden  an  infinite  number  of  large  birds  of 
various  kinds,  rose,  like  a  black  cloud,  out  of 
the  river  and  the  lake,  and,  lighting  upon  the 
place,  ate  up  all  the  flour  that  was  used  in 
marking  out  the  lines.  Alexander  was  disturb- 
ed at  the  omen:  but  the  diviners  encouraged 
him  to  proceed,  by  assuring  him  it  was  a  sign 
that  the  city  he  was  going  to  build  would  be 
blessed  with  such  plenty  as  to  furnish  a  supply  to 
those  that  should  repair  to  it  from  other  nations. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  he  left  to  his 
architects,  and  went  to  visit  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Amnion.  It  was  a  long  and  laborious 
journey  ;*  and  besides  the  fatigue,  there  were 
two  great  dangers  attending  it.  The  one  was. 
that  their  water  might  fail,  in  a  desert  of  many 
days' journey  which  afforded  no  supply;  and 
the  other,  that  they  might  be  surprised  by  a 
violent  south  wind  amidst  the  wastes  of  sand, 
as  it  happened  long  before  to  the  army  of  Cam- 
byses.  The  wind  raised  the  sand,  and  rolled 
it  in  such  waves,  that  it  devoured  full  fifty  thous- 
and men.  These  difficulties  were  considered 
and  represented  to  .\lexander;  but  it  was  »ot 
easy  to  divert  him  from  any  of  his  purposes. 
Fortune  had  supported  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  his  resolutions  were  become  invincibly 
strong;  and    his   courage    inspired    him    with 

*  As  to  his  motives  in  this  journey,  historians  disa- 
gree. Arrlan  (I.  iii.  c.  3.)  tells  us,  he  took  it  in  imi- 
tation of  Perseus  and  Hercules,  the  former  of  which 
had  consulted  that  oracle,  when  lie  was  despatched 
against  the  Gorgons ;  and  the  latter  twice,  viz.  when 
he  went  into-Libyaagainst  Antxus,  and  when  he  march 
ed  into  Egypt  against  Busiris.  A'ow,  as  Perseus  and 
Hercules  gave  lliemselTes  out  to  be  the  sons  of  the  Gre 
cian  Jupiter,  so  Alexander  had  a  mind  to  take  Jupiter 
.\mmon  for  his  father.  Maximus  Tyrius  (Serm.  xxr.J 
informs  us,  that  he  went  to  discover  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile  ;  and  Justin.  (I.  xi.  c.  11.)  says  the  intention  of 
this  Tisil  was  to  clear  up  his  mother's  cliaracter,  and  Is 
get  himself  the  reputation  of  adirioe  origin. 
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spirit   of  adventure,  that   he  thought  it  I 
inough  to  be  victorious  in  the  Celil,  but  he 


euch 

not  enou_ 

must  coiiQuer  both  time  and  place 

The  li'vir.e  assistance  which  Alexander  ex- 
perienced in  his  march,  met  with  more  credit 
than  the  oracles  delivered  at  the  end  ot  it; 
though  those  ordinary  ass'stances,  in  some 
measure,  confirmed  the  oracles.  In  the  first 
place  Jupiter,  sent  such  a  copious  and  constant 
rain,  as  not  only  delivered  them  from  all  fear 
of  suffering  by  thirst,  but,  by  moistening  the 
Band,  and  making  it  firm  to  the  foot,  made  the 
air  clear,  and  fit  for  respiration.  In  the  next 
place  when  they  found  the  marks  which  were 
to  serve  for  guides  to  travellers  removeo  oi  de- 
faced, and  in  consequence  wandered  up  and 
down  without  any  certain  route,  a  flock  of 
crows  made  their  appearance,  and  directed 
them  in  the  way.  When  Ihey  marched  brisk- 
ly on,  the  crows  flew  with  equal  alacrity;  when 
they  lagged  behind,  or  halted,  the  crows  also 
stopped.  What  is  still  stranger,  Callisthenes 
avers,  that  at  night,  when  they  happened  to  be 
gone  wrong,  these  birds  called  them  by  their 
croaking,  and  put  them  right  again. 

When  he  had  passed  the  desert,  and  was 
arrived  at  the  place,  the  minister  of  Ammon 
received  him  with  salutations  from  the  god,  as 
from  a  father.  And  when  he  inquired,  "Wheth- 
er any  of  the  assassins  of  his  father  had  es- 
caped him?"  the  priest  desired  he  would  not 
express  himself  in  that  manner,  "  for  his  father 
was  not  a  mortal,"  Then  he  asked,  "  Whether 
all  the  murderers  of  Philip  were  punished; 
and  whether  it  was  given  the  proponent  to  be 
the  coiiquercr  of  the  world?"  Jupiter  answer- 
ed, "  That  he  granted  him  that  high  distinc- 
tion; and  that  the  death  of  Philip  was  suffi- 
ciently avenged."  Upon  this  Alexander  made 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  god  by  rich  offer- 
ings, and  loaded  the  priests  with  presents  of 
great  value.  This  is  the  account  most  histo- 
rians give  us  of  the  affair  of  the  oracle;  but 
Alexander  himself,  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
his  mother  on  that  occasion,  only  says,  "  He 
received  certain  private  answers  from  the  ora- 
cle, which  he  would  communicate  to  her,  and 
her  only,  at  his  return." 

Some  say,  Ammon's  prophet  being  desirous 
to  address  him  in  an  obliging  manner  in  Greek, 
intended  to  say,  O  Paidlon,  which  signifies, 
JVly  Son;  but  in  his  barbarous  pronunciation, 
made  the  word  end  with  an  s,  instead  of  an  n, 
and  so  said,  Opai  dios,  which  signifies,  O  Son 
if  Jupiter.  Alexander  (they  add)  was  de- 
lighted with  the  mistake  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  from  that  mistake  was  propogated  a  re- 
port, that  Jupiter  himself  had  called  him  his  son. 

He  went  to  hear  Psammo,  an  Egyptian  phi- 
losopher, and  the  saying  of  his  that  pleased 
him  most  was,  "  That  all  men  are  governed  by 
God,  for  in  every  thing  that  which  rules  and 
governs  is  divine."  But  Alexander's  own  maxim 
was  more  agreeable  to  sound  philosophy:  he 
said,  "  God  is  the  common  father  of  men,  but 
more  particularly  of  the  good  and  the  virtuous." 

When  among  the  barbarions,  indeed,  he  af- 
fected a  lofty  port,  such  as  might  suit  a  man 
perfectly  convinced  of  his  divine  original;  but 
it  was  ill  a  small  degree,  and  with  great  cau- 
tion, that  he  assumed  any  thing  of  divinity 
among  the  Greeks.     Wc  must   except,  how- 


ever, what  he  wrote  to  the  Athtnians  concern- 
ing Samos.  "  It  was  not  I  who  gave  you  that  free 
and  famous  city,  but  your  then  Lord,  who  wat 
called  my  father,"  meaning  Philip.* 

Yet  long  after  this,  when  he  was  wounded 
with  an  arrow,  and  experienced  great  torlura 
from  it  he  said,  "  My  friends,  this  is  blood, 
and  not  the  ichor 

"  Which  blest  immortals  shed." 

One  day  it  happened  to  thunder  in  such  a 
dreadful  manner,  that  it  astonished  all  that 
heard  it;  upon  which,  Anaxarchus  the  sophist, 
being  in  company  with  him,  said,  "  Son  of 
Jupiter,  could  you  do  so.'"  Alexander  an- 
swered, with  a  smile,  "  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
so  terrible  to  my  friends  as  you  would  have 
me,  who  despise  my  entertainments,  because 
you  see  fish  served  up,  and  not  the  heads  of 
Persian  grandees."  It  seems  the  king  had 
made  Hephaestion  a  present  of  some  small  fish, 
and  Anaxarchus  observing  it,  said,  "Why  did 
he  not  rather  send  you  the  heads  of  princes.'"! 
intimating,  how  truly  despicable  those  glitter 
ing  things  are  which  conquerers  pursue  with  so 
much  danger  and  fatigue;  since,  after  all,  their 
enjoyments  are  little  or  nothing  superior  to 
those  of  other  men.  It  appears,  then  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  Alexander  neither  be- 
lieved, nor  was  elated  with,  the  notion  of  his 
divinity,  but  that  he  only  made  use  of  it  as  a 
means  to  bring  others  into  subjection. 

At  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Phccnicia,  he 
honoured  the  gods  with  sacrifices  and  solemn 
processions;  on  which  occasion  the  people 
were  entertained  with  music  and  dancing,  and 
tragedies  were  presented  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, not  only  in  respect  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  scenery,  but  the  spirit  of  emulation  in 
those  who  exhibited  them.  In  Athens  per- 
sons are  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  tribes  to  con- 
duct those  exhibitions;  but  in  this  case  the 
princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  each  other  with 
incredible  ardour;  particularly  Nicocreon  king 
of  Salamis,  and  Pasicrates,  king  of  Soli.  They 
chose  the  most  celebrated  actors  that  could 
be  found;  Pasicrates  risked  the  victory  upon 
Athenodorus,  and  Nicocreon  upon  Thessalus. 
Alexander  interested  himself  particularly  in 
behalf  of  the  latter;  but  did  not  discover  his 
attachment,  till  Athenodorus  was  declared  vic- 
tor by  all  the  suffrages.  Then,  as  he  left  the 
theatre,  he  said,  "  I  commend  the  judges  for 
what  they  have  done;  but  I  would  have  given 
half  my  kingdom  rather  than  have  seen  Thes- 
salus conquered." 

However,  when  Anthenodorus  was  fined  by 
the  Athenians  for  not  making  his  appearance 

*  He  knew  the  Athenians  were  sunk  into  such  mean- 
ness, that  they  would  readily  admit  his  pretensions  ta 
divinity.     So  afterwards  they  deified  Demetrius. 

t  Diogenes  imputes  this  saying  of  Auaxarclius  to  the 
aversion  he  had  lor  Nicocreon,  tyrant  of  Salamis.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Alexander  having  one  day  invited  Anax- 
archus to  dinner,  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  enter- 
tainment.' "It  is  excellent,"  replied  the  guest,  "  it 
wants  but  one  dish,  and  that  a  delicious  one,  the  head 
of  a  tyrant."  Not  the  heads  of  the  SatrujKT,  or  gor- 
ernors  of  provinces,  as  it  is  in  Plutarch.  If  the  philos- 
opher really  meant  the  head  of  Nicocreon,  he  paid 
dear  for  his  saying  afterward*  ;  for  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  he  was  forced,  by  contrary  winds  upon  the 
coast  of  Cyprus,  where  the  tyrant  seized  him,  and  put 
him  to  death. 
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M  their  stage  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  en- 
treated Alexander  to  write  to  them  in  his  fa- 
vour;  though  he  refused  to  comply  with  that  re- 
quest, he  paid  his  fine  for  him.  Another  actor, 
named  Lycon,  a  native  of  Scarphia,  perform- 
ing with  great  applause  before  Alexander,  dex- 
terously inserted  in  one  of  the  speeches  of  the 
comedy,  a  verse  in  which  he  asked  him  for  ten 
talents.  .Alexander  laughed  and  gave  him  them. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  Darius,  in  which  the  prince  propos- 
ed, on  condition  of  a  pacification  and  future 
friendship,  to  pay  him  ten  thousand  talents  in 
ransom  of  the  prisoners,  to  cede  to  him  all  the 
countries  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  and  to 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Upon  his 
communicating  these  proposals  lo  his  friends, 
Parmenio  said,  "  If  I  were  Alexander,  I  would 
accept  them."  "  .So  would  I,"  said  Alexander,* 
**  if  I  were  Parmenio."  The  answer  he  gave 
Darius  was,  "  That  if  he  would  come  to  him, 
he  should  find  the  best  of  treatment  j  if  not,  he 
must  go  and  seek  him." 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration  he  began 
his  march;  but  he  repented  that  he  had  set  out 
90  soon,  wlien  he  received  information  that  the 
wife  of  Darius  was  dead.  That  princess  died 
in  childbed;  and  the  concern  of  Alexander  was 
great,  because  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising his  clemency.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
return  and  bury  her  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. One  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, named  Tireus,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
along  with  the  princesses,  at  this  time  made 
his  escape  out  of  the  camp,  and  rode  off  to  Da- 
rius, with  news  of  the  queen's  death. 

Darius  smote  upon  his  head,  and  shed  a  tor- 
rent of  tears.  After  which  he  cried  out,  "  Ah ! 
cruel  destiny  of  the  Persians!  Was  the  wife 
and  sister  of  the  king,  not  only  to  be  taken  cap- 
tive, but  after  her  death  to  be  deprived  of  the 
obsequies  due  to  her  high  rank  1"  The  eunuch 
answered,  "  As  to  her  obsequies,  O  king,  and 
all  the  honours  the  queen  had  a  right  to  claim, 
there  is  no  reason  to  blame  the  evil  genius  of 
the  Persians.  For  neither  my  mistress,  Stati- 
ra,  during  her  life,  or  your  royal  mother,  or 
children,  missed  any  of  the  advantages  of  their 
former  fortune,  e.'scept  the  beholding  the  light 
of  your  countenance,  which  the  great  Oromas- 
desf  will  again  cause  to  shine  with  as  much 
lustre  as  before.  So  far  from  being  deprived 
of  any  of  the  solemnities  of  a  funeral,  the  queen 
was  honoured  with  the  tears  of  her  very  ene- 
mies. For  Alexander  is  as  mild  in  the  use  of 
his  victories,  as  he  is  terrible  in  battle." 

On  hearing  this,  Darius  was  greatly  moved, 
and  strange  suspicions  took  possession  of  his 
Boul.  He  took  the  eunuch  into  the  most  pri- 
vate apartment  of  his  pavilioH,  and  said,  "  If 
thou  dost  not  revolt  to  the  Macedonians,  as  the 
fortune  of  Persia  has  done,  but  still  acknow- 
ledgest  in  me  thy  lord;  tell  me,  as  thou  hou- 


*  LongiDUS  takes  notice  of  this  as  an  instance,  that  it 
it  natural  for  men  ofgenius,  even  in  their  common  dis- 
coitrie,  to  let  lall  something  great  and  sublime, 

f  Oromisdes  was  worshipped  by  the  Persians  as  the 
Author  of  all  Good;  and  Arimanitis  deemed  the  Au- 
dior  of  Evil ;  agreeably  to  the  principles  from  which 
thev  were  believed  to  spring,  Lignt  and  Darkness.  The 
Pcraiaa  wi  iters  call  Ihcm  Yeraan  and  Jlbriman. 

Hh 


ourest  the  light  of  Mithra,  and  the  right  hand 
of  the  king,  is  not  the  death  of  Statira  the  least 
of  her  misfortunes  I  have  to  lament.'  Did  not 
she  suffer  more  dreadful  things  while  she  lived? 
And,  amidst  all  our  calamities,  would  not  our 
disgrace  have  been  less,  had  we  met  with  a 
more  rigorous  and  savage  enemy .''  For  what 
engagement  in  the  compass  of  virtue  could 
bring  a  young  man  to  do  such  honour  to  the 
wife  of  his  enemy.'" 

While  the  king  was  yet  speaking,  Tireua 
humbled  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  make  use  of  expressions  so  unwor- 
thy of  himself,  so  injurious  to  Alexander,  and 
so  dishonourable  to  the  memory  of  his  deceas 
ed  wife  and  sister;  nor  to  deprive  himself  of 
the  greatest  of  consolatiOYis  in  his  misfortune, 
the  reflecting  that  he  was  not  defeated  but  by 
a  person  superior  to  human  nature.  He  as- 
sured him,  that  Alexander  was  more  to  be  ad- 
mired for  the  decency  of  his  behaviour  to  the 
Persian  women,  than  for  the  valour  he  exerted 
against  the  men.  At  the  same  time,  he  con- 
firmed all  that  he  had  said  with  the  most  awful 
oaths,  and  expatiated  still  more  on  the  regu- 
larity of  Alexander's  conduct,  and  on  his  dig 
nity  of  mind. 

Then  Darius  returned  to  his  friends;  and 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  said,  "  Ye 
gods,  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  birth,  and 
the  protectors  of  kingdoms,  grant  that  I  may 
re-establish  the  fortunes  of  Persia,  and  leave 
them  in  the  glory  I  found  them;  that  victory 
may  put  it  in  my  power  to  return  Alexander 
the  favours,  which  my  dearest  pledges  expe- 
rienced from  him  in  my  fall!  but  if  the  time 
determined  by  fate  and  the  divine  wrath,  or 
brought  by  the  vicissitude  of  things,  is  now 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Persians  must  fall, 
may  none  but  Alexander  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Cyrus!"  In  this  manner  were  things  conduct- 
ed, and  such  were  the  speeches  uttered  on  this 
occasion,  according  to  the  tenor  of  history. 

Alexander  having  subdued  all  on  this  side 
the  Euphrates,  began  his  march  against  Darius, 
who  had  taken  the  field  with  a  million  of  men. 
During  this  march,  one  of  his  friends  men- 
tioned to  him,  as  a  matter  that  might  divert 
him,  that  the  servants  of  the  army  had  divided 
themselves  into  two  bands,  and  that  each  had 
chosen  a  chief,  one  of  which  they  called  Alex- 
ander, and  the  other  Darius.  They  began  to 
skirmish  with  clods,  and  afterwards,  fought 
with  their  fists;  and,  at  last  heated  with  a 
desire  of  victory,  many  of  them  came  to  stones 
and  sticks,  insomuch  that  they  could  hardly  be 
parted.  The  king,  upon  this  report  ordered 
the  two  chiefs  to  fight  in  single  combat,  and 
armed  Alexander  with  his  own  hands,  while 
Philotas  did  the  same  for  Darius.  The  whole 
army  stood  and  looked  on,  considering  the 
event  of  this  combat,  as  a  presage  of  the  issue 
of  the  war.  The  two  champions  fought  with 
great  fury;  but  he  who  bore  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander, proved  victorious.  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  present  of  twelve  villages,  and  allowed 
to  wear  a  Persian  robe,  as  Eratosthenes  tells 
the  story. 

The  great  battle  with  Darius  was  not  fought 
at  Arbela,*  as  most  historians  will  have  it,  but 

*  But  ai  Gaugamela  was  only  a  Tillage,  and  Arbela* 
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at  Gaugamela,  which,  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
is  said  to  signify  the  house  of  the  catneli*  so 
called,  because  one  of  the  ancient  kings  having 
escaped  his  enemies  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
camel,  placed  her  there,  and  appointed  the  rev- 
enue of  certain  villages  for  her  maintenance. 

In  the  month  of  September  there  happened 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,t  about  the  beginning 
of  the  festival  of  the  great  mysteries  at  Athens. 
The  eleventh  niglit  after  that  eclipse,  the  two 
armies  being  in  view  of  each  other,  Darius 
kept  his  men  under  arms,  and  took  a  general 
review  of  his  troops  by  torch-light.  Meantime 
Alexander  suffered  his  Macedonians  to  repose 
themselves,  and  with  his  soothsayer  Aristan- 
der,  performed  some  private  ceremonies  before 
his  tent,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Fear.J  The 
oldest  of  his  friends,  and  Parmenio  in  particu- 
lar, when  they  beheld  the  plain  between  Ni- 
phates  and  the  Gordoean  Mountains,  all  illu- 
mined with  the  torches  of  the  barbarians,  and 
heard  the  tumultary  and  appalling  noise  from 
their  camp,  hke  the  bellowings  of  an  immense 
■ea,  were  astonished  at  their  numbers,  and 
observed  among  themselves  how  arduous  an 
enterprise  it  would  be  to  meet  such  a  torrent 
of  war  in  open  day.  They  waited  upon  the 
king,  therefore,  when  he  had  finished  the  sa- 
crifice, and  advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  night,  when  darkness  would  hide  what 
•was  most  dreadful  in  the  combat.  Upon  which 
he  gave  them  that  celebrated  answer,  I  will 
not  steal  a  victory. 

It  is  true,  this  answer  has  been  thought  by 
some,  to  savour  of  the  vanity  of  a  young  man, 
who  derided  the  most  obvious  danger;  yet  oth- 
ers have  thought  it  not  only  weH  calculated 
to  encourage  his  troops  at  the  time,  but  politic 
enough  in  respect  to  the  future;  because,  if 
Darius  had  happened  to  be  beaten,  it  left  him 
no  handle  to  proceed  to  another  trial,  under 
pretence  that  night  and  darkness  had  been  his 
adversaries,  as  he  had  before  laid  the  blame 
npon  the  mountains,  the  narrow  passes,  and 
the  sea.  For,  in  such  a  vast  empire,  it  could 
never  be  the  want  of  arms  or  men  that  would 
bring  Darius  to  give  up  the  dispute;  but  the 
ruin  of  his  hopes  and  spirits,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  a  battle,  where  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  numbers  and  of  daylight. 

When  his  friends  were  gone,  Alexander  re- 
tired to  rest  in  his  tent,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
slept  that  night  much  sounder  than  usual;  inso- 
much, that  when  his  officers  came  to  attend  him 
the  next  day,  they  could  not  but  express  their 
surprise  at  it,  while  they  were  obliged  them- 
selves to  give  out  orders  to  the  troops  to  take 
their  morning  refreshment.  After  this,  as  the 
occasion  was   urgent,   Parmenio  entered  his 

■  considerable  town,  stood  near  it,  the  Macedonians 
chose  to  distinguish  the  battle  by  the  name  of  the  latter. 

*  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspcs,  crossed  the  deserts 
of  Scythia  upon  that  camel. 

f  Astronomers  assure  us,  this  eclipse  of  the  moon 
happened  the  twentieth  of  September,  according  to 
the  Julian  calendar;  and,  therefore,  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela  was  fought  the  first  of  October. 

\  Fear  was  not  without  her  altars;  Theseus  sacri- 
ficed to  her,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life  ;  and  Plutarch 
tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  that  the 
lacedsmonians  built  a  temple  to  Fear,  whom  they 
honoured,  not  as  a  pernicious  daemon,  but  as  the  bond 
tf  all  good  goTeriunent 


apartment,  and  standmg  by  the  bed,  called  him 
two  or  three  times  by  name.  When  he  awaked, 
that  officer  asked  him,  "  Why  he  slept  like  a 
man  that  had  already  conquered,  and  not  rath« 
er  like  one  who  had  the  greatest  battle  the 
world  ever  heard  of  to  fight.'"  Alexander  smil- 
ed at  the  question,  and  said,  "  In  what  light 
can  you  look  upon  us  but  as  conquerors,  when 
we  have  not  now  to  traverse  desolate  coun- 
tries in  pursuit  of  Darius,  and  he  no  longer 
declines  the  combat.'"  It  was  not,  however, 
only  before  the  battle,  but  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger, that  Alexander  shewed  his  intrepidity  and 
excellent  judgment.  For  the  battle  was  some 
time  doubtful.  The  left  wing,  commanded  by 
Parmenio,  was  almost  broken  by  the  impetu- 
osity with  which  the  Bactrian  cavalry  charged; 
and  MazEus  had,  moreover,  detached  a  party 
of  horse,  with  orders  to  wheel  round  and  at- 
tack the  corps  that  was  left  to  guard  the  Mace- 
donian baggage.  Parmenio,  greatly  disturbed 
at  these  circumstances,  sent  messengers  to  ac- 
quaint Alexander,  that  his  camp  and  baggage 
would  be  taken  if  he  did  not  immediately  des- 
patch a  strong  reinforcement  from  the  front  to 
tho  rear:  the  moment  that  account  was  brought 
him,  he  was  giving  his  right  wing,  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  the  signal  to  charge 
He  stopped,  however,  to  tell  the  messenger, 
"  Parmenio  must  have  lost  his  senses,  and  in 
his  disorder  must  have  forgot,  that  the  con- 
querors are  always  masters  of  all  that  belonged 
to  the  enemy;  and  the  conquered  need  not  give 
themselves  any  concern  about  their  treasures 
or  prisoners,  nor  have  any  thing  to  think  of,  but 
how  to  sell  their  lives  dear,  and  die  in  the  bed 
of  honour. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  Parmenio  this 
answer,  he  put  on  his  helmet;  for  in  other 
points  he  came  ready  armed  out  of  his  tent. 
He  had  a  short  coat  of  the  Sicilian  fashion,  girt 
close  about  him,  and  over  that  a  breast-plate 
of  linen  strongly  quilted,  which  was  found 
among  the  spoils,  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  His 
helmet,  the  workmanship  of  Theophilus,  was 
of  iron,  but  so  well  polished,  that  it  shone  like 
the  brightest  silver.  To  this  was  fitted  a  gorget 
of  the  same  metal  set  with  precious  stones. 
His  sword,  the  weapon  he  generally  used  in 
battle,  was  a  present  from  the  king  of  the  Ci- 
tieans,  and  could  not  be  excelled  for  lightness 
or  for  temper.  But  the  belt,  which  he  wore 
in  all  engagements,  was  more  superb  than  the 
rest  of  his  armour.  It  was  given  him  by  the 
Rhodians  as  a  mark  of  their  respect,  and  old 
Helicon  had  exerted  all  his  art  in  it.  In  draw- 
ing up  his  army  and  giving  orders,  as  well  as 
exercising  and  reviewing  it,  he  spared  Buceph- 
alus on  account  of  his  age,  and  rode  another 
horse;  but  he  constantly  charged  upon  him; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  him  than  the 
signal  was  always  given. 

The  speech  he  made  to  the  Thessalians  and 
the  other  Greeks,  was  of  some  length  on  this 
occasion.  When  he  found  that  they,  ki  their 
turn,  strove  to  add  to  his  confidence,  and  call 
ed  out  to  him  to  lead  them  against  the  barba- 
rians, he  shifted  his  javelin  to  his  left  hand: 
and  stretching  his  right  hand  towards  heaven, 
according  to  Callisthenes,  he  entreated  the 
gods  "  to  defend  and  invigorate  the  Greeks,  if 
I  he  was  really  the  son  of  Jupiter." 
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AnsUnder  the  soothsayer  who  rode  by  hit 
•ide  in  a  white  robe,  and  with  a  crown  of  gold 
upon  his  head,  then  pointed  out  an  eagle  flying 
over  him,  and  directing  nis  course  against  the 
etiemy.  The  sight  of  this  so  animated  the 
troops,  that  after  mutual  exhortation  to  bra- 
Tery,  the  cavalry  charged  at  full  speed,  and 
the  phalanx  rushed  on  like  a  torrent.*  Before 
the'first  ranks  were  well  engaged,  the  barba- 
rians gave  way,  and  Alexander  pressed  hard 
upon  the  fugitives,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
the  midst  of  the  host,  where  Darius  acted  in 
person.  For  he  beheld  him  at  a  distance,  over 
the  foremost  ranks,  amidst  his  royal  squadron. 
Besides  that  he  was  mounted  upon  a  lofty  cha- 
riot, Darius  was  easily  distinguished  by  his 
size  and  beauty.  A  numerous  body  of  select 
cavalry  stood  in  close  order  about  the  chariot, 
and  seemed  well  prepared  to  receive  the  ene- 
my. But  Alexander's  approach  appeared  so 
terrible,  as  he  drove  the  fugitives  upon  those 
who  still  maintained  their  ground,  that  they 
»>ere  seized  with  consternation,  and  the  great- 
est part  of  them  dispersed.  A  few  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  them,  indeed,  met  their  death 
before  the  king's  chariot,  and  falling  in  heaps 
one  upon  another,  strove  to  stop  the  pursuit; 
for  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  they  clung  to 


*  Plutarch,  as  a  writer  of  lives,  not  of  hislories,  docs 
not  pretend  to  give  an  eiact  description  of  battles.  But 
as  many  of  our  readers,  we  beliere,  will  be  glad  to  see 
fome  of  the  more  remarkable  in  detail,  we  shall  give 
Arrian's  account  of  this. 

Alexander's  right  wing  charged  first  upon  the  Scy- 
thian horse,  who,  as  they  were  well  armed  and  very 
robust,  behaved  at  the  beginning  very  well,  and  made 
a  vigorous  resistance.  That  this  might  answer  more 
(ffectually,  the  chariots  placed  in  the  left  wing  bore 
down  at  the  tame  time  upou  the  Macedonians.  Their 
appearance  was  ^ery  terrible,  and  threatened  entire 
destruction ;  but  Alexander's  light-armed  troops,  by 
their  darts,  arrows,  and  stones,  killed  many  of  the 
drivers,  and  more  of  the  horses,  so  that  few  reached 
the  Macedonian  line ;  which  opening,  as  Alexander 
had  directed,  they  only  passed  through,  and  were  then 
either  taken,  or  disabled  by  his  bodies  of  reserve.  The 
horse  continued  still  engaged  ;  and,  before  any  thing 
decisive  happened  there,  the  Persian  foot,  near  the  lelt 
wing,  began  to  mcve,in  hopes  of  falling  upon  the  flank 
of  the  Macedonian  right  wing,  or  of  penetrating  so  far 
as  to  divide  it  from  its  centre.  Alexander,  perceiving 
this,  sent  Aratas  with  a  corps  to  charge  them,  and  pre- 
vent their  intended  manoeuvre.  In  the  mean  time, 
prosecuting  his  first  design,  he  broke  their  cavalry  in 
the  left  wing,  and  entirely  routed  it.  He  then  charged 
the  Persian  foot  in  flank,  and  they  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance.  Darius,  perceiving  this,  gave  up  all  for 
lost,  and  fled.  Vide  Jirrian,  1.  iii.  c.  13,  seq.  ubi 
plura. 

Diodorus  ascribes  the  success,  which  for  a  time  at- 
tended the  Persian  troops,  entirely  to  the  conduct  and 
valour  of  Darius.  It  unfortunately  happened,  that 
Alexander,  attacking  his  guards,  threw  a  dart  at  Da- 
rius, whicn,  though  it  missed  him,  struck  the  chari- 
oteer, who  sat  at  his  feet,  dead ;  and,  as  he  fell  for- 
wards, some  of  the  guards  raised  a  loJd  cry,  whence 
those  behind  them  conjectured  that  the  king  was  slain, 
and  thereupon  fled.  This  obliged  Darius  to  follow 
their  example,  who,  knowing  the  route  he  took  could 
not  be  discovered,  on  account  of  the  dust  and  confusion, 
wheeled  about,  and  got  behind  the  Persian  army,  and 
continued  his  flight  that  way,  while  Alexander  pur- 
sued right  forwards.     Diod.  Sic.  I.  xvii. 

Justin  tells  us,  that  when  those  about  Darius  advised 
him  to  break  down  the  bridge  of  the  Cydnus,  to  retard 
the  enemy's  pursuit,  he  answered,  "  I  will  never  pur- 
inase  safety  to  myself,  at  the  expense  of  so  many  thou- 
aods  of  my  lubjectj  as  must  by  this  means  be  lost." 
Just.  1.  xi.  e.  14. 


the  Macedonians,  and  caughl   nold  of  their 
horses'  legs  as  they  lay  upon  the  ground. 

Darius  had  now  the  most  dreadful  dangers 
before  his  eyes.  His  own  forces,  that  were 
placed  in  the  front  to  defend  him,  were  driven 
back  upon  him;  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  were, 
moreover,  entangled  among  the  dead  bodies, 
so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  turn  it; 
and  the  horses,  plunging  among  heaps  of  the 
s'ain,  bounded  up  and  down,  and  no  longer 
obeyed  the  hands  of  the  charioteer.  In  this 
extremity  he  quitted  the  chariot  and  his  arms, 
and  fled,  as  they  tell  lis,  upon  a  mare  which 
had  newly  foaled.  But,  in  all  probability,  he 
had  not  escaped  so,  if  Parmenio  had  not  again 
sent  some  horsemen  to  desire  Alexander  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  because  great  part  of 
the  enemy's  forces  still  stood  their  ground,  and 
kept  a  good  countenance.  Upon  the  whole 
Parmenio  is  accused  of  want  of  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity in  that  battle;  whether  it  was  that  age 
had  damped  his  courage;  or  whether,  as  Cai- 
listhenes  tells  us,  he  looked  upon  Alexander'j 
power  and  the  pompous  behaviour  he  assumea 
with  an  invidious  eye,  and  considered  it  as 
an  insupportable  burden.*  Alexander,  though 
vexed  at  being  so  stopped  in  his  career,  did 
not  acquaint  the  troops  about  him  with  the  pur- 
port of  the  message;  but  under  pretence  of 
being  weary  of  such  a  carnage,  and  of  its  grow- 
ing dark,  sounded  a  retreat.  However,  as  he 
was  riding  up  to  that  part  of  his  army  which 
had  been  represented  in  danger,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  enemy  were  totally  defeated 
and  put  to  flight. 

The  battle  having  such  an  issue,  the  Persian 
empire  appeared  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  and 
Alexander  was  acknowledged  king  of  all  Asia. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  gods  by  magnificent 
sacrifices;  and  then  to  his  friends,  by  rich  gifts 
of  houses,  estates,  and  governments.  As  he 
was  particularly  ambitious  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  Greeks,  he  signified  by  letter, 
that  all  tyrannies  should  be  abohshed,  and  that 
they  should  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
under  the  auspices  of  freedom.  To  the  Platae- 
ans  in  particular  he  wrote,  that  their  city  shoula 
be  rebuilt,  because  their  ancestors  had  made 
a  present  of  their  territory  to  the  Greeks,  in 
order  that  they  might  fight  the  cause  of  liberty 
upon  their  own  lands.  He  sent  also  a  part  of 
the  spoils  to  the  Crotonians  in  Italy,  in  honour 
of  the  spirit  and  courage  of  their  countryman 
Phaylus,t  a  champion  of  the  wrestling-ring, 
who  in  the  war  with  the  Medes,  when  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  sent  no  assistance  to  the 
Greeks  their  brethren,  fitted  out  a  ship  at  his 
own  expense,  and  repaired  to  Salamis,  to  take 
a  share  in  the  common  danger.  Such  a  pleas 
ure  did  Alexander  take  in  every  instance  of 
virtue,  and  so  faithful  a  guardian  was  he  of  the 
honour  of  all  great  actions! 

*  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Parmenio  had  too  much 
concern  for  Alexander.  Philip  of  Macedon  confessed 
Parmenio  to  be  the  only  general  he  knew :  and,  on  this 
occasion,  he  probably  considered,  that  if  the  vving  un- 
der his  command  had  been  beaten,  that  corps  of  Per- 
sians would  have  been  able  to  keep  the  field,  and  the 
fugitives  rallying,  and  joining  it  there,  would  have  been 
a  respectable  forc»,  which  might  have  regained  tl>e 
day. 

t  In  Herodotus,  PKayUvt.    Sec  L  riii.  47. 
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He  j«/cwed  all  the  province  of  Babylon, 
which  immediately  made  its  submission;  and 
in  the  district  of  Ecbatana  he  was  particularly 
struck  with  a  gulf  of  fire,  which  streamed  con- 
tinually, as  from  an  inexhaustible  source.  He 
admired  also  a  flood  of  naphtha,  not  far  from 
the  gulf,  which  flowed  in  such  abundance  that 
it  formed  a  lake.  The  naphtha  in  many  res- 
pects resembles  the  bitumen,  but  it  is  much 
more  inflammable.  Before  any  fire  touches  it, 
it  catches  light  from  a  flame  at  some  distance, 
and  often  kindles  all  the  intermediate  air.  The 
barbarians,  to  shew  the  king  its  force  and  the 
subtilty  of  its  nature,  scattered  some  drops  of 
it  in  the  street  which  led  to  his  lodgings;  and 
standing  at  one  end,  they  applied  their  torches 
to  some  of  the  first  drops;  for  it  was  night. 
The  flame  communicated  itself  swifter  than 
thought,  and  the  street  was  instantaneouly  all 
on  fire. 

There  was  one  Athenophanes,  an  Athenian, 
who,  among  others,  waited  on  Alexander  when 
he  bathed,  and  anointed  him  with  oil.  This 
man  had  the  greatest  success  in  his  attempts 
to  divert  him:  and  one  day  a  boy,  named  Ste- 
phen, happening  to  attend  at  the  bath,  who  was 
homely  in  his  person,  but  an  excellent  singer, 
Athenophanes  said  to  the  king,  "  Shall  we 
make  an  experiment  of  the  naphtha  upon  Ste- 
phen.' If  it  takes  fire  upon  him,  and  does  not 
presently  die  out,  we  must  allow  its  force  to  be 
extraordinary  indeed."  The  boy  readily  con- 
eented  to  undergo  the  trial;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  anointed  with  it,  his  whole  body  broke  out 
into  a  flame,  and  Alexander  was  extremely  con- 
cerned at  his  danger.  Nothing  could  have 
prevented  his  being  entirely  consumed  by  it,  if 
there  had  not  been  people  at  hand  with  many 
vessels  of  water  for  the  service  of  the  bath. 
As  it  was,  they  found  it  difficult  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  and  the  poor  boy  felt  the  bad  effects 
of  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  reconcile 
the  fable  with  truth,  are  not  unsupported  by 
probability,  when  they  say,  it  was  this  drug 
with  which  Medea  anointed  the  crown  and  veil 
60  well  known  upon  the  stage.*  For  the  flame 
did  not  come  from  the  crown  or  veil,  nor  did 
they  take  fire  of  themselves;  but  upon  the 
approach  of  fire  they  soon  attracted  it,  and 
kindled  imperceptibly.  The  emanations  of  fire 
at  some  distance  have  no  other  effect  upon 
most  bodies,  than  merely  to  give  them  light  and 
heat;  but  in  those  which  are  dry  and  porous, 
or  saturated  with  oily  particles,  they  collect 
themselves  into  a  point,  and  immediately  prey 
upon  the  matter  so  well  filled  to  receive  them. 
Still  there  remains  a  difficulty  as  to  the  gener- 
ation of  this  naphtha j  whether  it  derives  its 
inflammable  quality  from  »»»»*»*  *f, 
or  rather  from  the  unctuous  and  sulphureous 
nature  of  the  soil.  For  in  the  province  of 
Babylon  the  ground  is  of  so  fiery  a  quality  that 
the  grains  of  barley  often  leap  up  and  are 
thrown  out,  as  if  the  violent  heat  gave  a  pulsa- 
tion to  the  earth.  And  in  the  hot  months  the 
people  are  obliged  to  sleep  upon  skins  filled 
with  water.  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  left 
governor  of  the   country,   was  ambitious   to 

*  Hoc  dclibutis  uUa  donb  pellicem 
Serpente  fugit  Alite.  Horace. 

\  Someuiiiig  here  is  wantiB^  in  the  original 


adorn  the  royal  palaces  and  walks  with  Grecian 
trees  and  plants;  and  he  succeeded  in  every 
thing  except  ivy.  After  all  his  attempts  to 
propagate  that  plant,  it  died;  for  it  loves  a  cold 
soil,  and  therefore  it  could  not  bear  the  temper 
of  that  mould.  Such  digressions  as  these  the 
nicest  readers  may  endure,  provided  they  are 
not  too  long. 

Alexander  having  made  himself  marte?  of 
Susa,  found  in  the  king's  palace  forty  thousand 
talents  in  coined  money,*  and  the  royal  furni- 
ture and  other  riches  were  of  inexpressible 
value.  Among  other  things,  there  was  purple 
of  Hermione,  worth  five  thousand  talents,! 
which,  though  it  had  been  laid  up  a  hundred 
and  ninety  years,  retained  its  first  freshness  and 
beauty.  The  reason  they  assign  for  this  is, 
that  the  purple  wool  was  combed  with  honey, 
and  the  white  with  white  oil.  And  we  are  as- 
sured, that  specimens  of  the  same  kind  and  age 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  all  their  pristine  lustre. 
Dinon  informs  us,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  used 
to  have  water  fetched  from  the  Nile  and  the 
Danube,  and  put  among  their  treasures,  as  a 
proof  of  the  extent  of  their  dominioci,  and 
their  being  masters  of  the  world. 

The  entrance  in  Persia  was  difficnit,  on 
account  of  the  roughness  of  the  country  in  that 
part,  and  because  the  passes  were  guarded  by 
the  bravest  of  the  Persians;  for  Darius  had 
taken  refuge  there.  But  a  man  who  spoke 
both  Greek  and  Persian,  having  a  Lycian  to 
his  father,  and  a  Persian  woman  to  his  mother, 
offered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Alexander,  and 
shewed  him  how  he  might  enter  by  taking  a 
circuit.  This  was  the  person  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  had  in  view,  when,  upon  Alexander's 
consulting  her  at  a  very  early  period  cf  life, 
she  foretold,  "  That  a  Lycian  should  conduct 
him  into  Persia."  Those  that  first  fell  into  his 
hands  there  were  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers. 
He  tells  us.  he  ordered  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given,  because  he  thought  such  an  exampie 
would  be  of  service  to  his  affairs.  It  ia  said, 
he  found  as  much  gold  and  silver  coin  there  as 
he  did  at  Susa,  and  that  there  was  such  a  quan- 
tity of  other  treasures  and  rich  moveables  that 
it  loaded  ten  thousand  pair  of  mules  and  five 
thousand  camels.J 

At  Persepolis  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  great 
statue  of  Xerxes,  which  had  been  thrown  from 
its  pedestal  by  the  crowd  that  suddenly  rushed 
in,  and  lay  neglected  on  the  ground.  Upon 
this  he  stopped,  and  addressed  it  as  if  it  had 
been  alive — "  Shall  we  leave  you,"  said  he, 
"  in  this  condition,  on  account  of  the  war  you 
made  upon  Greece,  or  rear  you  again,  for  the 
sake  of  your  magnanimity  and  other  virtues.'" 
Afler  he  had  stood  a  long  time  considering  in 
silence  which  he  should  do,  he  passed  by  and 
left  it  as  it  was.  To  give  his  troops  time  to 
refresh  themselves,  he  stayed  there  four  months, 
for  it  was  winter. 

The  first  time  he  sat  down  on  the  throne  of 


*  Q,.  Cortius,  -who  ma£;nifies  every  thioi;,  Mys  fifty 

thousand. 

t  Or  five  thousand  talents  weight.  Daeier  calls  it 
so  many  hundred  weight;  and  the  eastern  talent  was 
nearly  Ihat  weight.  Pliny  telJs  us,  that  a  pound  of  the 
double-dipped  Tyrian  purple,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
was  sold  lor  a  hundred  crowns. 


\  Diodorus  iays  three  thousand. 
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Ac  king3  of  Persia,  under  a  golden  canopy, 
Damaratus  the  Corinthian,  who  had  the  same 
fncndship  and  alfection  for  Alexander  as  he 
had  entertained  for  his  father  Philip,  is  said  to 
have  wept  like  an  old  man,  while  he  uttered 
this  exclamation,  "  What  a  pleasuro  have  those 
Greeks  missed,  who  died  without  seeing  Alex- 
ander seated  on  the  throne  of  Darius!" 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  marching 
against  Darius,  he  made  a  great  entertainment 
for  his  friends,  at  which  they  drank  to  a  de- 
gree of  intoxication;  and  the  women  had  their 
share  in  it,  for  they  came  in  masquerade  to 
Bcek  their  lovers.  The  most  celebrated  among 
these  women  was  Thais,  a  native  of  Attica, 
and  mistress  to  Pioleniy,  afterwards  king  of 
Egypt.  W^hen  she  had  gained  Alexander's 
attention  by  her  flattery  and  humorous  vein, 
ehe  addressed  him  over  her  cups  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  her  country,  but  far 
above  a  person  of  her  stamp.  "  I  have  under- 
gone great  fatigues,"  said  she,  "  in  wandering 
about  Asia;  but  this  day  has  brought  me  a 
compensation,  by  putting  it  in  my  power  to 
insult  the  proud  courts  of  the  Persian  kings. 
Ah!  how  much  greater  pleasure  would  it  be  to 
finish  the  carousal  with  burning  the  palaces  of 
Xerxes,  who  laid  Athens  in  ashes,  and  set  fire 
to  it  myself  in  the  sight  of  Alexander!*  Then 
shall  it  be  said  in  times  to  come,  that  the 
women  of  his  train  have  more  signally  aveng- 
ed the  cause  of  Greece  upon  the  Persians, 
than  all  that  the  generals  before  bim  could  do 
by  sea  or  land." 

This  speech  wais  received  with  the  loudest 
plaudits  and  most  tumultuary  acclamations. 
All  the  company  strove  to  persuade  the  king 
to  comply  with  the  proposal.  At  last,  yielding 
to  their  instances,  he  leaped  from  his  seat,  and, 
with  his  garland  on  his  head,  and  a  flambeau 
jn  his  hand,  led  the  way.  The  rest  followed 
with  shouts  of  joy,  and  dancing  as  they  went, 
spread  themselves  round  the  palace.  The 
Macedonians,  who  got  intelligence  of  this 
frolic,  ran  up  with  lighted  torches,  and  joined 
them  with  great  pleasure.  For  they  conclud- 
ed, from  his  destroying  the  royal  palace,  that 
the  king's  thoughts  were  turned  towards  home, 
and  that  he  did  not  design  to  fix  his  seat  among 
tlie  barbarians.  Such  is  the  account  most  wri- 
ters give  us  of  the  motives  of  this  transaction. 
There  are  not,  however,  wanting  those  who  as- 
eert,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  cool  reflec- 
tion. But  all  agree  that  the  king  soon  repented, 
and  ordered  the  fire  to  be  extinguished. 

As  he  was  naturally  munificent,  that  incli- 
iiation  increased  with  his  extraordinary  acqui- 
sitions;  and  he  had  also  a  gracious  manner, 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  bounty  an 
irresistible  charm.  To  give  a  few  instances: 
Ariston,  who  commanded  the  Pasonians,  hav- 
ing killed  one  of  the  enemy  and  cut  off  his 
head,  laid  it  at  Alexander's  feet,  and  said, 
"  Among  us,  Sir,  such  a  present  is  rewarded 

'  These  domea  were  not  reared  solely  for  regal  mag;- 
nificence  and  security,  but  U>  aid  the  appetites  of  power 
and  luxury,  and  to  secrete  the  royal  pleasure!)  from 
those  that  toiled  to  gratify  them.  Thus,  as  this  noble 
llructure  was  possibly  raised,  not  only  for  vanity  but 
fcrnot;  so,  probably,  by  vanity  inflamed  by  riot,  it  fell. 
A  striking  instance  of  the  insignificancy  of  human  la- 
6oun.  and  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 


with  a  golden  cup."  The  king  answered,  with 
a  smile,  "An  empty  one,  I  suppose;  but  I  will 
give  you  one  full  of  good  wine;  and  here,  my 
boy,  I  drink  to  you."  One  day,  as  a  Mace- 
donian of  mean  circiimstances  was  driving  a 
mule,  laden  with  the  king's  money,  the  mule 
tired;  the  man  then  took  the  burden  upon  his 
own  shoulders,  and  carried  it  till  he  tottered 
under  it,  and  was  ready  to  give  out.  Alexan- 
der happening  to  see  him,  and  being  informed 
what  it  was,  said,  "  Hold  on,  friend,  the  rest 
of  the  way,  and  carry  it  to  your  own  tent: 
for  it  is  yours."  Indeed,  he  was  generally 
more  offended  at  those  who  refused  his  pres- 
ents, than  at  those  who  asked  favours  of  him. 
Hence  he  wrote  to  Phocion,  "  That  he  could 
no  longer  number  him  among  his  friends,  if  he 
rejected  the  marks  of  his  regard."  He  had 
given  nothing  to  Serapion,  one  of  the  youths 
that  played  with  him  at  ball,  because  he  ask- 
ed nothing.  One  day,  when  they  were  at  their 
diversion,  Serapion  took  care  always  to  throw 
the  ball  to  others  of  the  party:  upon  which 
Alexander  said,  "  Why  do  you  not  give  itme.'" 
"  Because  you  did  not  ask  for  it,"  said  the 
youth.  The  repartee  pleased  the  king  much; 
he  laughed,  and  immediately  made  him  very 
valuable  presents.  One  Proteas,  a  man  of 
humour,  and  a  jester  by  profession,  had  hap- 
pened to  offend  him.  His  friends  interceded 
for  him,  and  he  sued  for  pardon  with  tears; 
which  at  last  the  king  granted.  "  If  you  do 
really  pardon  me,"  returned  the  wag,  "  I  hope 
you  will  give  me  at  least  some  substantial 
proof  of  it."  And  he  condescended  to  do  it 
in  a  present  of  five  talents. 

With  what  a  free  hand  he  showered  his  gifts 
upon  his  friends,  and  those  who  attended  on 
his  person,*  appears  from  one  of  the  letters  of 
Olympias.  "  You  do  well,  said  she,  "  in  serv- 
ing your  friends,  and  it  is  right  to  act  nobly; 
but  by  making  them  all  equal  to  kings,  in  pro- 
portion as  you  put  it  in  their  power  to  make 
friends,  you  deprive  yourself  of  that  privilege." 
Olympias  often  wrote  to  him  in  that  manner; 
but  he  kept  all  her  letters  secret,  except  one, 
which  Hephaestion  happened  to  cast  his  eye 
upon,  when  he  went,  according  to  custom,  to 
read  over  the  king's  shoulder;  he  did  not  hin- 
der him  from  reading  on;  only,  when  he  had 
done,  he  took  his  signet  from  his  finger  and 
put  it  to  his  mouth. t 

The  son  of  Mazaeus,  who  was  the  principal 
favourite  of  Darius,  was  already  governor  of  a 
province,  and  the  conqueror  added  to  it  another 
government  still  more  considerable.  But  the 
young  man  declined  it  in  a  handsome  manner, 
and  said,  "  Sir,  we  had  but  one  Darius,  and 
now  you  make  many  Alexanders."  He  be- 
stowed on  Parmenio  the  house  of  Bagaos,  in 
which  were  found  such  goods  as  were  taken 
at  Susa,  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  talents. 
He  wrote  to  Antipater  to  acquaint  him,  that 
there  was  a  design  formed  against  his  life,  and 
ordered  him  to  keep  guards  about  him.  As 
for  his  mother,  he  made  her  many  magnificent 

*  He  probably  means  in  particular  the  6fty  younj 
men  brought  him  by  Amyntas,  who  were  of  the  prin 
cipal  families  in  Macedonia.  Their  office  was  to  wait 
on  him  at  table,  to  attend  with  horses  when  he  went  to 
tight  or  hunt,  and  to  keep  guard  day  ana  uight  at  hi* 
chamber  door. 

t  To  enjoin  him  ulenee. 
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presents;  but  he  would  not  suffer  her  busy 
genius  to  exert  itself  in  state  affairs,  or  in  the 
least  to  controul  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment. She  complained  of  this  as  a  hardship, 
and  he  bore  her  ill  humour  with  great  mild- 
ness. Antipater  once  wrote  hirm  a  long  letter 
full  of  heavy  complaints  against  her;  and  when 
he  had  read  it,  he  said,  "Antipater  knows  not 
that  one  tear  of  a  mother  can  blot  out  a  thous- 
and such  complaints." 

He  found  that  his  great  officers  set  no  bounds 
to  their  luxury,  that  they  were  most  extrava- 
gantly delicate  in  their  diet,  and  profuse  in 
other  respects;  insomuch  that  Agnon  of  Teos 
wore  silver  nails  in  his  shoes;  Leonatus  had 
many  camel  loads  of  earth  brought  from  Egypt 
to  rub  himself  with  when  he  went  to  the 
wrestling-ring;  Philotas  had  hunting-nets  that 
would  enclose  the  space  of  a  hundred  furlongs ; 
more  made  use  of  rich  essences  than  oil  after 
bathing,  and  had  their  grooms  of  the  bath,  as 
well  as  chamberlains  who  excelled  in  bed-mak- 
iig.  This  degeneracy  he  reproved  with  all 
the  temper  of  a  philosopher.  He  told  them, 
"  It  was  very  strange  to  him,  that,  after  having 
undergone  so  many  glorious  conflicts,  they  did 
not  remember  that  those  who  corns  from  labour 
and  exercise,  always  sleep  more  sweetly  than 
the  inactive  and  effeminate;  and  that  in  com- 
paring the  Persian  manners  with  the  Mace- 
donian, they  did  not  perceive  that  nothing  was 
more  servile  than  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  more 
princely  than  a  life  of  toil.  How  will  that 
man,"  continued  he,  "  take  care  of  his  own 
horse,  or  furbish  his  lance  and  helmet,  whose 
hands  are  too  delicate  to  wait  on  his  own  dear 
person.''  Know  you  not  that  the  end  of  con- 
quest is,  not  to  do  what  the  conquered  have 
done,  but  something  greatly  superior.^"  After 
this,  he  constantly  took  the  exercise  of  war  or 
hunting,  and  exposed  himself  to  danger  and 
fatigue  with  less  precaution  than  ever;  so  that 
a  Lacedaemonian  ambassador,  who  attended 
him  one  day,  when  he  killed  a  fierce  lion,  said, 
"  Alexacder,  you  have  disputed  the  prize  of 
royalty  gloriously  with  the  lion."  Craterus 
got  this  hunting-piece  represented  in  bronze, 
and  consecrated  it  in  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
There  were  the  lion,  the  dogs,  the  king  fight- 
ing with  the  lion,  and  Craterus  making  up  to 
the  king^s  assistance.  Some  of  these  statues 
were  the  workmanship  of  Lysippus,  and  others 
of  Leochares. 

Thus  Alexander  hazarded  his  person,  by 
way  of  exercise  for  himself,  and  example  to 
others.  But  his  friends,  in  the  pride  of  wealth, 
were  so  devoted  to  luxury  and  ease  that  they 
considered  long  marches  and  campaigns  as  a 
burden,  and  by  degrees  came  to  murmur  and 
speak  ill  of  the  king  At  first  he  bore  their 
censures  with  great  moderation,  and  used  to 
Bay,  ''  There  was  something  noble  in  hearing 
himself  ill  spoken  of  while  he  was  doing  well."* 
Indeed,  in  the  least  of  the  good  offices  he  did 
his  friends,  there  were  great  marks  of  affection 
and  respect.  We  will  give  an  instance  or  two 
of  it.  He  to  wrote  Peucestas,  who  had  been 
beat  by  a  bear  in  hunting,  to  complain,  that  he 
Dad  given  an  account  of  the  accident,  by  let- 
►ere,  to  others  of  his  friends,  and  not  to  him. 

*  Voltaire  says  somewhere,  that  it  is  a  noble  thing  to 
Bake  ingrates.  He  seems  to  be  indebted  for  the  sea- 
timent  to  Alexander. 


"  But  now,"  saya  he,  "  let  me  know  how  yea 
do,  and  whether  any  of  your  company  deserted 
you,  that  I  may  punish  them  if  such  there  were." 
When  HephsBstion  happened  to  be  absent 
upon  business,  he  acquainted  him  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  as  they  were  diverting  themselves 
with  hunting  the  ichneumon,*  Craterus  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  run  through  the  thighi 
with  Perdioca's  lance.  When  Peucestas  re* 
covered  of  a  dangerous  illness,  he  wrote  a  let 
ter  with  his  own  hand  to  Alexippus  the  phy- 
sician, to  thank  him  for  his  care.  During  the 
sickness  of  Craterus,  the  king  had  a  dream,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  offered  sacrifices  for 
his  recovery,  and  ordered  him  to  do  the  same. 
Upon  Pausanias  the  physician's  design  to  give 
Craterus  a  dose  of  hellebore,  he  wrote  to  him, 
expressing  his  great  anxiety  about  it,  and  de- 
siring him  to  be  particularly  cautions  in  the 
use  of  that  medicine.  He  imprisoned  Ephial- 
tes  and  Cissus,  who  brought  him  the  first  newi 
of  the  flight  and  treasonable  practices  of  Har 
palus,  supposing  their  information  false.  Upon 
his  sending  home  the  invalids  and  the  super- 
annuated, Eurylochus,  the  Agaean,  got  him 
self  enrolled  ^mong  the  former.  Soon  after,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  no  infirmity  of  body; 
and  he  confessed  it  was  the  love  of  Telesippa, 
who  was  going  to  return  home,  that  put  liim 
upon  that  expedient  to  follow  her.  Alexander 
inquired  who  the  woman  was,  and  being  in- 
formed that  though  a  courtesan,  she  was  not 
a  slave,  he  said,  "Eurylochus,  I  am  willing 
to  assist  you  in  this  affair;  but  as  the  woman 
is  free-born,  you  must  see  if  we  can  prevail 
upon  her  by  presents  and  courtship." 

It  is  surprising,  that  he  had  time  or  inclina 
tion  to  write  letters  about  such  unimportant 
affairs  of  his  friends,  as  to  give  orders  for  dili 
gent  search  to  be  made  in  Cilicia  for  Seleu- 
cas's  runaway  slave;  to  commend  Peucestas 
for  having  seized  Nicon,  a  slave  that  belonged 
to  Craterus;  and  to  direct  Megabyzus,  if  pos- 
sible, to  draw  another  slave  from  nis  asylum, 
and  take  him,  but  not  touch  him  while  he  re- 
mained in  the  temple. 

It  is,  said,  that  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
when  capital  causes  were  brought  before  him, 
he  used  to  stop  one  of  his  ears  with  his  band, 
while  the  plaintiff  was  opening  the  indictment, 
that  he  might  reserve  it  perfectly  unprejudiced 
for  hearing  the  defendant.  But  the  many  false 
informations  which  were  afterwards  lodged, 
and  which,  by  means  of  some  true  circum- 
stances, were  so  represented  as  to  give  an  air 
of  truth  to  the  whole,  broke  his  temper.   Par- 

*  The  Egyptian  rat,  called  ichneumon,  is  of  the  size 
of  a  cat,  with  very  rough  hair,  spotted  with  white, 
yellow,  and  ash-colour ;  its  nose  like  that  of  a  hoe, 
with  which  it  digs  up  the  earth.  It  has  short  black 
legs,  and  a  tail  like  a  fox.  It  lives  on  lizards,  serpents, 
snails,  chameleons,  &c.  and  is  of  great  service  in  EgTOt, 
by  its  natural  instinct  of  hunting  out  and  breaking  ine 
eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and  thereby  preventing  too  gpreat 
an  increase  of  that  destructive  creature.  The  natural- 
ists also  say,  that  it  is  so  greedy  after  the  crocodile|f 
liver,  that,  rolling  itself  up  in  mud.  it  slips  down  hi» 
throat,  while  he  sleeps  with  his  mouth  open,  and  goawl 
its  way  out  again.  Diod.  Sic.  p.  32,  78.  PUn.l.  vii 
c.  24, 25. 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  ichneumon  for  de- 
stroying the  crocodiles.  They  worshipped  the  croco- 
dile too,  probably  as  the  Indians  do  the  devil,  that  it 
might  do  them  no  hurt. 
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Kcularly  in  case  of  aspersions  on  his  own  char- 
acter, hirt  reasun  forsook  him,  and  he  became 
eitremely  and  inflexibly  severe,  as  preferring 
his  reputation  to  life  and  empire. 

When  he  marched  against  Darius  a^ain,  he 
expected  another  battle.  But  upon  intelligence 
that  Bessus  had  seized  the  person  of  that  prince, 
ne  dismissed  the  Thessalians,  and  sent  them 
home,  after  he  had  given  them  a  gratuity  of  two 
tliousand  talents,  over  and  above  their  pay.  The 
pursuit  was  long  and  laborious,  for  he  rode 
three  thousand  three  hundred  furlongs  in 
eleven  days.*  As  they  often  suffered  more  for 
want  of  water  than  by  fatigue,  many  of  the 
cavalry  were  unable  to  hold  out.  While  they 
were  upon  the  march,  some  Macedonians  had 
filled  their  bottles  at  a  river,  and  were  bringing 
the  water  upon  mules.  These  people,  seeing 
Alexander  greatly  distressed  with  thirst  (for  it 
was  in  the  heat  of  the  day,)  immediately  filled 
a  helmet  with  water,  and  presented  it  to  him. 
He  asked  them  to  whom  they  were  carrying  it.'' 
and  they  said,  "  Their  sons:  but  if  our  prince 
does  but  live,  we  shall  get  other  children,  if  we 
lose  them."  Upon  this,  he  took  the  helmet  in 
his  hands;  but  looking  round,  and  seeing  all  the 
horsemen  bending  their  heads,  and  fixing  their 
eyes  upon  the  water,  he  returned  it  without 
drinking.  However,  he  praised  the  people  that 
offered  it,  and  said,  "  If  I  alone  drink,  these 
good  men  will  be  dispirited."!  The  cavalry, 
who  were  witnesses  to  this  act  of  temperance 
and  magnanimity,  cried  out,  "  Let  us  march ! 
We  are  neither  weary  nor  thirsty,  nor  shall 
we  even  think  ourselves  mortal,  while  under 
tlie  conduct  of  such  a  king."  At  the  same  time 
they  put  spurs  to  their  horses. 

They  all  had  the  same  affection  to  the  cause, 
but  only  sixty  were  able  to  keep  up  with  him  till 
he  reached  the  enemy's  camp.  There  they  rode 
over  the  gold  and  silver  that  lay  scattered 
about,  and  passing  by  a  number  of  carriages 
full  of  women  and  children,  which  were  in  mo- 
tion, but  without  charioteers,  they  hastened  to 
the  leading  squadrons,  not  doubting  that  they 
should  find  Darius  among  them.  At  last,  after 
much  search,  they  found  him  extended  on  his 
chariot,  and  pierced  with  many  darts.  Though 
he  was  near  his  last  moments,  he  had  strength 
to  ask  for  something  to  quench  his  thirst.  A 
Macedonian,  named  Polystratus,  brought  him 
some  cold  water,  and  when  he  had  drank,  he 
said,  "  Friend,  this  fills  up  the  measure  of  my 
misfortunes,  to  think  I  am  not  able  to  reward 
thee  for  this  act  of  kindness.  But  Alexander 
will  not  let  thee  go  without  a  recompense  j  and 
the  gods  will  reward  Alexander  for  his  hu- 
manity to  my  mother,  to  my  wife,  and  children. 
Tell  him  I  gave  him  my  hand,  for  I  gave  it  thee 
in  his  stead."  So  saying,  he  took  the  hand  of 
Polystratus,  and  immediately  expired.  When 
Alexander  came  up,  he  shewed  his  concern  for 
that  event  by  the  strongest  expressions,  and 
covered  the  body  with  his  own  robe. 

Bessus  afterwards  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he 

•  As  this  wa5  no  more  than  forty  miles  a  day,  our 
Newmarket  heroes  would  have  beat  Aleiander  hollow. 
It  is  nothing,  when  compared  to  Charles  the  Twelfth's 
march  from  BriidiT  through  Germany,  nothing  to  the 
cxpediiion  of  Hannibal  along  the  African  coast. 

t  Lucan  has  embellished  this  story  for  Cato,  and  has 
pouibly  introduced  it  merely  upon  imitatiuu. 


punished  his  parricide  in  this  manner.  He 
caused  two  straight  trees  to  be  bent,  and  one 
of  his  legs  to  be  made  fast  to  each;  then  suffer- 
ing the  trees  to  return  to  their  former  posture, 
his  body  was  torn  asunder  by  the  violer.ce  of 
the  recoil.* 

As  for  the  body  of  Darius,  he  ordered  it 
should  have  all  the  honours  of  a  royal  funeral, 
and  sent  it  embalmed  to  his  mother.  Oxathres, 
that  prince's  brother,  he  admitted  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  friends. 

His  next  movement  was  into  Hyrcania, 
which  he  entered  with  the  flower  of  his  army 
There  he  took  a  view  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
which  appeared  to  him  not  less  than  the  Euxine, 
but  its  water  was  of  a  sweeter  taste.  He  could 
get  no  certain  information  in  what  manner  it 
was  formed,  but  he  conjectured  that  it  came 
from  an  outlet  of  the  Palus  Ma;otis.  Yet  the 
ancient  naturalists  were  not  ignorant  of  ita 
origin :  for,  many  years  before  Ale.vander's  ex- 
pedition, they  wrote,  that  there  are  four  seas 
which  stretch  from  the  main  ocean  into  the 
continent,  the  farthest  north  of  which  is  the 
Hyrcanian  or  the  Caspian.f  The  barbarians 
here  fell  suddenly  upon  a  party  who  were  lead- 
ing his  horse  Bucephalus,  and  took  him.  This 
provoked  him  so  much,  that  he  sent  a  herald 
to  threaten  them,  their  wives  and  children, 
with  utter  extermination,  if  they  did  not  restore 
him  the  horse.  But,  upon  their  bringing  him 
back,  and  surrendering  to  him  their  cities,  he 
treated  them  with  great  clemency,  and  paid  a 
considerable  sum,  by  way  of  ransom  to  those 
that  took  the  horse. 

From  thence  he  marched  intoParlhia;  where, 
finding  no  employment  for  his  arms  he  first  put 
on  the  robes  of  the  barbarian  kings;  whether  it 
was  that  he  conformed  a  little  to  their  customs, 
because  he  knew  how  much  a  similarity  of 
manners  tends  to  reconcile  and  gain  men's 
hearts;  or  whether  it  was  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, to  see  if  the  Macedonians  might  be 
brought  to  pay  him  the  greater  deference,  by  ac- 
customing them  insensibly  to  the  new  barbaric 
attire  and  port  which  he  assumed.  However, 
he  thought  the  Median  habit  made  too  stiff  and 
exotic  an  appearance,  and  theiefore  took  not 
the  long  breeches,  or  the  sweeping  train,  or  the 
tiara;  but  adopting  something  between  the 
Median  and  Persian  mode,  contrived  vest 
ments  less  pompous  than  the  former,  and  more 
majestic  than  the  latter.  At  first  he  used  this 
dress  only  before  the  barbarians,  or  his  partic- 
ular friends  within  doors;  but  in  time  he  came 
to  wear  it  when  he  appeared  in  public,  and  sat 
for  the  despatch  of  business.  This  was  a  mor- 
tifying sight  to  the  Macedonians;  yet,  as  they 
admired  his  other  virtues,  they  thought  he 
might  be  suffered  to  please  himself  a  little,  and 
enjoy  his  vanity.  Some  indulgence  seemed  due 
to  a  prince,  who,  beside  his  other  hardships, 
had  lately  been  wounded  in  the  leg  with  aa 
arrow,  which  shattered  the  bone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  splinters  were  taken  out;  who, 

*  Q,.  Curlius  tells  us,  Aleiander  delivered  up  the  as- 
sassin to  Oxathres,  the  brother  of  Darius;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  had  his  nose  and  eara  cut  otf,  and 
was  fastened  to  a  cross,  w  here  he  waa  despatched  with 
darts  and  arrows. 

f  This  is  an  error  which  Pliny  too  has  followed.  11m 
Caspian  sea  has  no  communicalioB  with  the  ocean. 
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another  time,  had  such  a  violent  blow  from  a 
stone  upon  the  nape  of  his  neck,  that  an  alarm- 
ing darkness  covered  his  eyes,  and  continued 
for  some  time;  and  yet  continued  to  expose  his 
person  without  the  least  precaution.  On  the 
the  contrary,  when  he  had  passed  the  Orexartes, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Tanais,  he  not 
only  attacked  the  Scythians  and  routed  them, 
but  pursued  them  a  hundred  furlongs,  in  spite 
of  what  he  suS'ered  at  that  time  from  a  flux. 

There  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  came  to 
visit  him,  as  Clitarchus,  Polycritus,  Onesicritus, 
Antigenes,  Ister,  and  many  other  historians, 
report.  But  Aristobulus,  Chares  of  Theangela, 
Ptolemy,  Anticlides,  Philo  the  Theban,  Philip, 
who  was  also  of  Theangela,  as  well  as  Heca- 
taeus  of  Eretria,  Philip  of  Chalcis,  and  Duris  of 
Samos,  treat  the  story  as  a  fiction.  And  indeed 
Alexander  himself  seems  to  support  their 
opinion.  For  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Antipater, 
to  whom  he  gave  an  exact  detail  of  all  that 
passed,  he  says,  the  king  of  Scythia  offered  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  but  he  makes  not  the 
least  mention  of  the  Amazon.  Nay,  when 
Onesicritus,  many  years  after,  road  to  Lysima- 
chus,  then  king,  the  fourth  book  of  his  history, 
in  which  this  story  was  introduced,  he  smiled 
and  eaid,  "  Where  was  I  at  that  time?"  But 
whether  we  give  credit  to  this  particular,  or 
not,  is  a  matter  that  will  neither  add  to  nor 
lessen  our  opinion  of  Alexander. 

As  he  was  afraid  that  many  of  the  Macedo- 
nians might  dislike  the  remaining  fatigues  of 
the  expedition,  he  left  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army  in  quarters,  and  entered  Hyrcania  with  a 
select  body  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse.  The  purport  of  his  speech 
Dpon  the  occasion  was  this:  "Hitherto  the  bar- 
barians have  seen  us  only  as  in  a  dream.  If  you 
should  think  of  returning,  after  having  given 
Asia  the  alarm  only,  they  will  fall  upon  you 
with  contempt  as  unenterprising  and  effeminate. 
Nevertheless,  such  as  desire  to  depart  have  my 
consent  for  it:  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  call  the 
gods  to  witness,  that  they  desert  their  king 
when  he  is  conquering  the  world  for  the  Ma- 
cedonians, and  leave  him  to  the  kinder  and 
more  faithful  attachment  of  those  few  friends 
that  will  follow  his  fortune."  This  is  almost 
word  for  word  the  same  with  what  he  wrote  to 
Antipater;  and  he  adds,  "  That  he  had  no 
sooner  done  speaking,  than  they  cried,  he 
mjght  lead  them  to  what  part  of  the  world  he 
pleased."  Thus  he  tried  the  disposition  of  these 
brave  men ;  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing the  whole  body  into  their  sentiments;  they 
followed  of  course. 

After  this  he  accommodated  himself  more 
than  ever  to  the  manners  of  the  Asiatics,  and 
at  the  same  time  persuaded  them  to  adopt  some 
of  the  Macedonian  fashions;  for,  by  a  mixture 
of  both,  he  thought  a  union  might  be  promoted 
much  better  than  by  force,  and  his  authority 
maintained  when  he  was  at  a  distance.  For  the 
lame  reason  he  elected  thirty  thousand  boys, 
and  gave  them  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Grecian  literature,  as  well  as  to  train  them  to 
Arms  in  the  Macedonian  manner. 

As  for  his  marriage  with  Roxana,  it  was  en- 
tirely the  effect  of  love.  He  saw  her  at  an  en- 
tertainment, and  found  her  charms  irresistible. 
A'or  wa«  |ihe  match  unsuitable  to  the  situation 


of  his  affairs.  The  barbarians  placed  greater 
confidence  in  him  on  account  of  that  {.Uiance, 
and  his  chastity  gained  their  affection;  it  de- 
lighted them  to  think,  he  would  not  approach 
the  only  woman  he  ever  passionately  loved 
without  the  sanction  of  marriage. 

Hephaestion  and  Craterus  were  his  two  fa- 
vourites. The  former  praised  the  Persian  fash- 
ions, and  dressed  as  he  did ;  the  latter  adhered 
to  the  customs  of  his  own  country.  He  there- 
fore employed  Hephaestion  in  his  transactions 
with  the  barbarians  and  Craterus  to  signify  his 
pleasure  to  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  The 
one  had  more  of  his  love,  and  the  other  more 
of  his  esteem.  He  was  persuaded  indeed,  and 
he  often  said,  "  HephKstion  loved  Alexander, 
and  Craterus  the  king."  Hence  arose  private 
animosities,  which  did  not  fail  to  break  out 
upon  occasion.  One  day,  in  India,  they  drew 
their  swords,  and  came  to  blows.  The  friends 
of  each  were  joining  in  the  quarrel,  when 
Alexander  interposed.  He  told  Hephjestion 
publicly,  "  He  was  a  fool  and  a  madman,  not 
to  be  sensible,  that  without  his  master's  favour 
he  would  be  nothing."  He  gave  Craterus  also 
a  severe  reprimand  in  private;  and  after  hav- 
ing brought  them  together  again,  and  recon- 
ciled them,  he  swore  by  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  all  the  other  gods,  "  That  he  loved  them 
more  than  all  the  men  in  the  world;  but,  if 
he  perceived  them  at  variance  again,  he  would 
put  them  both  to  death,  or  him  at  least,  who 
began  the  quarrel."  This  is  said  to  have  had 
such  an  effect  upon  them,  that  they  never  ex- 
pressed any  dislike  to  each  other,  even  in  jest, 
afterwards. 

Among  the  Macedonians,  Philotas,  the  son 
of  Parmenio,  had  greater  authority;  for  he  was 
not  only  valiant  and  indefatigable  in  the  field, 
but  after  Alexander,  no  man  loved  his  friend 
more,  or  had  a  greater  spirit  of  generosity. 
We  are  told,  that  a  friend  of  his  one  day 
requested  a  sum  of  money,  and  he  ordered 
it  to  be  given  him.  The  steward  said,  he 
had  it  not  to  give.  "What,"  says  Philotas, 
"  hast  thou  not  plate,  or  some  other  moveable.'" 
However,  he  affected  an  ostentation  of  wealth, 
and  a  magnificence  in  his  dress  and  table,  that 
was  above  the  condition  of  a  subject.  Besides, 
the  loftiness  of  his  port  was  altogether  ex- 
travagant; not  tempered  with  any  natural 
graces,  but  formal  and  uncouth,  it  exposed  him 
both  to  hatred  and  suspicion;  insomuch  that 
Parmenio  one  day  said  to  him,  "  My  son,  be 
less."  He  had  long  been  represented  in  an 
invidious  light  to  Alexander.  When  Damascus, 
with  all  its  riches,  was  taken,  upon  the  defeat 
of  Darius  in  Cilicia,  among  the  number  of 
captives  that  were  brought  to  the  camp,  ther* 
was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  called  Antigone, 
a  native  of  Pydna,  who  fell  to  the  share  of 
Philotas.  Like  a  young  soldier  with  a  fa- 
vourite mistress,  in  his  cups  he  indulged  his 
vanity,  and  let  many  indiscreet  things  escape 
him;"attributmg  all  the  great  actions  of  the 
war  to  himself  and  to  his  father.  As  for 
Alexander,  he  called  him  a  boy,  who  by  their 
means  enjoyed  the  title  of  a  conqueror.  The 
woman  told  these  things  in  confidence  to  one 
of  her  acquaintances,  and  he  (as  is  common) 
mentioned  them  to  another.  At  last,  they 
came  to  the  ear  of  Craterus,  who  took  the  wo 
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man  prirately  before  Alexander.  'When  the 
king  had  heard  the  A'hole  from  her  own  mouth, 
he  ordered  her  to  go  as  usual  to  Philotas,  but 
to  make  her  report  to  him  of  all  that  he  said. 
Philotas,  ignorant  of  the  snares  that  were  laid 
for  hici,  conversed  with  the  woman  w  ithoutthe 
least  reserve,  and  either  in  his  resentment  or 
pride  uttered  many  unbecoming  things  against 
Alexander.  That  prince,  though  he  had  suffi- 
cient proof  against  Philotas,  kept  the  matter 
orivate,  and  discovered  no  tokens  of  aversion ) 
whether  it  was  that  he  confided  in  Parmenio's 
attachment  to  him,  or  whether  he  was  afraid  of 
the  power  and  interest  of  the  family. 

About  this  time,  a  Macedonian,  named  Lim- 
nus,*  a  native  of  Chalsstra,  conspired  against 
Alexander's  hfe,  and  communicated  his  design 
to  one  Nicomachus,  a  youth  that  he  was  fond 
of;  desiring  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  enter- 
prise. Nicomachus,  instead  of  embracing  the 
proposal,  informed  his  brother  Balinusf  of  the 
plot,  who  went  immediately  to  Philotas,  and 
desired  him  to  introduce  them  to  Alexander; 
assuring  him  it  was  upon  business  of  great  im- 
portance. Whatever  might  be  his  reason  (for 
it  is  not  known),  Philotas  refused  them  admit- 
tance, on  pretence  that  Alexander  had  other 
great  engagements  then  upon  his  hands.  They 
applied  again,  and  met  with  a  denial.  By  this 
time,  they  entertained  some  suspicion  of  Phi- 
lotas, and  addressed  themselves  to  Metron, 
who  introduced  them  to  the  king  immediately. 
They  informed  him  first  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Limnus,  and  then  hinted  to  him  their  suspi- 
cions of  Philotas,  on  account  of  his  rejecting 
two  several  applications. 

Alexander  was  incensed  at  this  negligence; 
and  when  he  found  that  the  person  who  was 
sent  to  arrest  Limnus,  had  killed  himj  because 
he  stood  upon  his  defence  and  refused  to  be 
taken,  it  disturbed  him  still  more,  to  think  he 
bad  lost  the  means  of  discovering  his  accom- 
pUces.  His  resentment  against  Philotas  gave 
opportunity  to  those  who  had  long  hated  that 
officer  to  avow  their  dislike,  and  to  declare, 
bow  much  the  king  was  to  blame  in  suffering 
himself  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon  as  to 
think  that  Limnus,  an  insignificant  Chalzs- 
trean,  durst  engage  of  his  own  accord,  in  such 
a  bold  design.  "  No  doubt,"  said  they,  "  he 
was  the  agent,  or  rather  the  instrument,  of 
some  superior  hand;  and  the  king  should  trace 
out  the  source  of  the  conspiracy  among  those 
who  have  the  most  interest  in  having  it  con- 
cealed." 

As  he  began  to  listen  to  these  discourses,  and 
to  give  way  to  his  suspicions,  it  brought  innu- 
merable accusations  against  Philotas,  some  of 
them  very  groundless.  He  was  apprehended 
and  put  to  the  torture,  in  ftresence  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  court  Alexander  had  placed 
himself  behind  the  tapestry  to  hear  the  exami- 
nation ;  and  when  he  found  that  Philotas  be- 
moaned himself  in  such  a  lamentable  manner, 
and  had  recourse  to  such  mean  supplications 
to  Hephsstion,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
**  O  Philotas,  durst  thou,  with  all  this  unmanly 

*  It  should,  unoubtedljr,  be  read  Dymnui,  u  Q,  Cur- 
liiu  and  Diodorus  have  iL 

f  Q,.  Curtias  calls  him  Cebalimu. 
X  Other  authors  say  he  killed  hinueUl 


weakness,  embark  in  so  great  and  hazardona 
an  enterprise.'" 

After  the  execution  of  Philotas,  he  immedi 
ately  sent  orders  into  Media,  that  Parmenio 
should  be  put  to  death;  a  man  w  ho  had  a  share 
in  most  of  Philip's  conquests,  and  who  was 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  one,  of  the  old 
counsellors,  who  put  Alexander  upon  his  expe- 
dition into  Asia.  Of  three  sons  whom  he  took 
over  with  him,  he  had  seen  two  slain  in  battle, 
and  with  the  third  he  fell  a  sacrifice  himself 
These  proceedings  made  Alexander  terrible  to 
his  friends,  particularly  to  Antipater.  That  re- 
gent, therefore,  sent  privately  to  the  ^tolians, 
and  entered  into  league  with  them.  They  had 
something  to  fear  from  Alexander,  as  well  as 
he,  for  they  had  sacked  the  city  of  the  CEni- 
ades;  and  when  the  king  was  informed  of  it, 
he  said,  "  The  children  of  the  CEniades  need 
not  revenge  their  cause,  I  will  punish  the  JEto- 
lians  myself." 

Soon  after  this  happened  the  affair  of  Clitus; 
which,  however  simply  related,  is  much  more 
shocking  than  the  execution  of  Philotas.  Yet, 
if  we  reflect  on  the  occasion  and  circumstancea 
of  the  thing,  we  shall  conclude  it  was  a  misfor- 
tune, rather  than  a  deliberate  act,  and  that  Alex- 
ander's unhappy  passion  and  intoxication  only 
furnished  the  evil  genius  of  Clitus  with  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  destruction.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  following  manner.  The  king  had 
some  Grecian  fruit  brought  him  from  on  board 
a  vessel,  and  as  he  greatly  admired  its  freshness 
and  beauty,  he  desired  Clitus  to  see  it,  and  par 
take  of  it.  It  happened  that  Clitus  was  ofier 
ing  sacrifice  that  day;  but  he  left  it  to  wait  upon 
the  king.  Three  of  the  sheep  on  which  the 
libation  was  already  poured,  followed  him. 
The  king  informed  of  that  accident,  consulted 
his  soothsayers,  Aristander  and  Cleomantis, 
the  Spartan,  upon  it;  and  they  assured  him  it 
was  a  very  bad  omen.  He,  therefore,  ordered 
the  victims  to  be  immediately  offered  for  the 
health  of  Clitus;  the  rather  because  three  days 
before  he  had  a  strange  and  alarming  dream, 
in  which  Clitus  appeared  in  mouuiing,  sitting 
by  the  dead  sons  of  Parmenio.  However,  be- 
fore the  sacrifice  was  finished,  Clitus  went  to 
sup  with  the  king,  who  that  day  had  been  pay- 
ing his  homage  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

After  they  were  warmed  with  drinking,  some- 
body began  to  sing  the  verses  of  one  Pranicus, 
or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of  Pierio,  written  in 
ridicule  of  the  Macedonian  officers  who  had 
lately  been  beaten  by  the  barbarians.  The 
older  part  of  the  company  were  greatly  offend- 
ed at  it,  and  condemned  both  the  poet  and  the 
singer;  but  Alexander,  and  those  about  him, 
listened  with  pleasure,  and  bade  him  go  on. 
Clitus,  who  by  this  time  had  drank  too  much, 
and  was  naturally  rough  and  froward,  could 
not  bear  their  behaviour.  He  said,  "  It  was 
not  well  done  to  make  a  Jest,  and  that  among 
barbarians  and  enemies,  of  Macedonians  that 
were  much  better  men  than  the  laughers, 
though  they  had  met  with  a  misfortune."  Alex- 
ander made  answer,  "  That  CUtus  was  plead- 
ing his  own  cause,  when  he  gave  cowardice 
the  soft  name  of  misfortune."  Then  Clitus 
started  up,  and  said,  "  Yet  it  was  this  coward- 
ice that  saved  you,  son  of  Jupiter  as  you  are, 
when  you  was  turning  your  back  t©  the  swojt 
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of  Spithridates.  It  ia  by  the  blood  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  these  wounds,  that  you  are  grown 
80  great,  that  you  disdain  to  acknowledge  Phihp 
for  your  father,  and  will  needs  pass  yourself 
for  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ainmon. 

Irritated  at  this  insolence,  Alexander  replied, 
"It  is  in  this  villanous  manner  thou  talkest  of 
me  in  all  companies,  and  stirrest  up  the  Mace- 
donians to  mutiny;  but  dost  thou  think  to  en- 
joy it  long?"  "And  what  do  we  enjoy  now?" 
^aid  ClituB,  "  what  reward  have  we  for  all  our 
toils?  Do  we  not  envy  those  who  did  not  live 
to  see  Macedonians  bleed  under  Median  rods, 
or  sue  to  Persians  for  access  to  their  king?" 
"While  Clitus  went  on  in  this  rash  manner,  and 
the  king  retorted  upon  him  with  equal  bitter- 
ness, the  old  men  interposed,  and  endeavoured 
to  allay  the  flame.  Meantime  Alexander  turn- 
ed to  Xenodochus,  the  Cardian,  and  Artemius, 
the  Colophonian,  and  said,  "  Do  not  the  Greeks 
appear  to  you  among  the  Macedonians  like 
demi-gods  among  so  many  wild  beasts?"  Cli- 
tus, far  from  giving  up  the  dispute,  called  upon 
Alexander,  "  To  speak  out  what  he  had  to  say, 
or  not  to  invite  freemen  to  his  table,  who 
would  declare  their  sentiments  without  re- 
serve. But  perhaps,"  continued  he,  "  it  were 
better  ts  pass  your  life  with  barbarians  and 
slaves,  who  will  worship  your  Persian  girdle 
and  white  robe  without  scruple." 

Alexander,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  an- 
ger, threw  an  apple  at  his  face,  and  then  look- 
ed about  for  his  sword.  But  Aristophanes,*  one 
of  his  guards,  had  taken  it  away  in  time,  and 
the  company  gathered  about  him,  and  entreat- 
ed him  to  be  quiet.  Their  remonstrances,  how- 
ever, were  vain.  He  broke  from  them,  and 
called  out,  in  the  Macedonian  language,  for  his 
guards,  which  was  the  signal  for  a  great  tu- 
mult. At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  trum- 
peter to  sound,  and  struck  him  with  his  fist, 
upon  his  discovering  an  unwillingness  to  obey. 
This  man  was  afterwards  held  in  great  esteem, 
because  he  prevented  the  whole  army  from 
being  alarmed. 

As  Clitus  would  not  make  the  least  submis- 
sion, his  friends  with  much  ado,  forced  him 
out  of  the  room.  But  he  soon  returned  by 
another  door,  repeating,  in  a  bold  and  disres- 
pectful tone,  those  verses  from  the  Andromache 
of  Euripides: 

Are  these  your  customs  ?  Is  it  thus  that  Greece 

Rewards  her  combatants!!   Shall  one  man  claim 

The  trophies  won  by  thousands  ? 

Then  Alexander  snatched  a  spear  from  one 
of  his  guards,  and  meeting  Clitus  as  he  was 
putting  by  the  curtain,  ran  him  through  the 
body.  He  fell  immediately  to  the  ground,  and 
with  a  dismal  groan  expired. 

Alexander's  rage  subsided  in  a  moment;  he 
came  to  himself;  and  seeing  his  friends  stand- 
ing in  silent  astonishment  by  him,  he  hastily 
drew  the  spear  out  of  the  dead  body,  and  was 
applying  it  to  his  own  throat,  when  his  guards 
seized  his  hands,  and  carried  him  by  force  into 
his  chamber.  He  passed  that  night  and  the 
■ext  day  in  anguish  inexpressible;  and  when 
he  had  wasted  himself  with  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions, he  lay  in  speechless  grief,  uttering  only 

*■  ^.  Cartius  and  Arrian  call  him  Aristonuj, 
TUs  ii  the  tpeecb  of  Peleus  to  Menelaus. 


now  and  then  a  groan.  His  friends,  a /armed 
at  this  melancholy  silence,  forced  themselves 
into  the  room,  and  attempted  to  console  him 
But  he  would  listen  to  none  of  them,  except 
Aristander,  who  put  him  in  mind  of  his  dream 
and  the  ill  omen  of  the  sheep,  and  assured 
him,  that  the  whole  was  by  the  decree  of  fate 
As  he  seemed  a  little  comforted,  Callisthenes, 
the  philosopher,  Aristotle's  near  relation,  and 
Anaxarchus,  the  Abderite,  were  called  in.* 
CaUisthenes  began  in  a  soft  and  tender  manner, 
endeavouring  to  relieve  him  without  searching 
the  wound.  But  Anaxarchus,  who  had  a  par- 
ticular walk  in  philosophy,  and  looked  upon 
his  fellow-labourers  in  science  with  contempt, 
cried  out,  on  entering  the  room,  "  Is  this  Alex- 
ander upon  whom  the  whole  world  have  their 
eyes?  Can  it  be  he  who  lies  extended  on  the 
ground,  crying  like  a  slave,  in  fear  of  the  law 
and  the  tongues  of  men,  to  whom  he  should 
himself  be  a  law,  and  the  measure  of  right  and 
wrong?  What  did  he  conquer  for  but  to  rule 
and  to  command,  not  servilely  to  submit  to  the 
vain  opinions  of  men?  Know  you  not,"  con 
tinued  he,  that  "  Jupiter  is  represented  with 
Themis  and  Justice  by  his  side,  to  shew,  that 
whatever  is  done  by  supreme  power  is  right."' 
By  this,  and  other  discourses  of  the  same  kind, 
he  alleviated  the  king's  grief,  indeed,  but  made 
him,  withal,  more  haughty  and  unjust.  At  the 
same  time  he  insinuated  hmiself  into  his  favour 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  he  could  no 
longer  bear  the  conversation  of  Callisthenes, 
who,  before  was  not  very  agreeable,  on  ac 
count  of  his  austerity. 

One  day  a  dispute  had  arisen  at  table  about 
the  seasons  and  the  temperature  of  the  climate. 
Callisthenes  held  with  those  who  asserted,  that 
the  country  they  were  then  in  was  much  cold- 
er, and  the  winters  more  severe  than  in  Greece. 
Anaxarchus  maintained  the  contrary  with  great 
obstinacy.  Upon  which  Callisthenes  said, 
"You  must  needs  acknowledge,  my  friend, 
that  this  is  much  the  colder:  for  there  you 
went  in  winter  in  one  cloak,  and  here  you  can- 
not sit  at  table  without  three  housing  cover- 
lets one  over  another.  This  stroke  went  to 
the  heart  of  Anaxarchus. 

Callisthenes  was  disagreeable  to  all  the  oth- 
er sophists  and  flatterers  at  court;  the  more  so 
because  he  was  followed  by  the  young  men  on 
account  of  his  eloquence,  and  no  less  accept- 
able to  the  old  for  his  regular,  grave,  self- 
satisfied  course  of  life.  All  which  confirms 
what  was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  his  going  to 
Alexander,  namely,  an  ambition  to  bring  bis 
fellow-citizens  back,  and  to  re-people  the  place 
of  his  nativity.!  His  great  reputation  naturally 
exposed  him  to  envy ;  and  he  gave  some  room 
for  calumny  himself,  by  often  refusing  the 
king's  invitations,  and  when  he  did  go  to  hia 

*  Callisthenes  was  of  the  city  of  Olynthus,  and  had 
been  recommended  to  Alexander  by  Aristotle,  whose 
relation  he  was.  He  had  two  much  of  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty to  be  fit  for  a  court.  He  did  not  «how  H,  however, 
in  this  instance.  Aristotle  forewarned  him,  tha'.  if  he 
went  on  to  treat  the  king  with  the  freedom  whicli  his 
spirit  prompted,  it  would  one  day  be  fatal  to  him. 

t  Olynthus  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by  Philip; 
whether  Alexander  permitted  the  philosopher  to  re- 
establish it  is  uncertain  ;  but  Cicero  inforrns  ns,  that, 
in  his  time,  it  was  a  flourishing  place.  Vide  Or.  iii 
in  Verrem. 
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entertainments,  hj  sitting  solemn  and  silent; 
which  showed  that  he  could  neither  commend, 
DOr  was  satisfied  wiih  what  passed  3  insomuch 
that  Alexander  said  to  him  one  day, 


■  I  hate  the  sage, 


Who  reaps  no  fruits  of  wisdom  to  himself. 

Once  when  he  was  at  the  kings  table  with  a 
large  company,  and  the  cup  came  to  him,  he 
was  desired  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  upon 
the  Macedonians  extempore,  which  he  did  with 
so  much  eloquence,  that  the  guests,  beside  their 
plaudits,  rose  up  and  covered  him  with  their 
garlands.  Upon  this,  iUexander,  said,  in  the 
words  of  Euripides, 

Wlien  great  the  theme,  'tis  easy  to  excel, 
"  But  shew  us  now,  continued  he,  "  the  power 
of  your  rhetoric,  in  speaking  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians, that  they  may  see  their  faults,  and 
amend." 

Then  the  orator  took  the  other  side,  and 
spoke  with  equal  fluency  against  the  encroach- 
ments and  other  faults  of  the  Macedonians,  as 
well  as  against  the  divisions  among  the  Greeks, 
■which  he  shewed  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the 
great  increase  of  Philip's  powerj  concluding 
with  tliese  words, 

Amidst  sedition's  vrares, 

The  worst  of  mortals  may  emerge  to  honour. 

By  this  he  drew  upon  himself  the  implacable 
hatred  of  the  Macedonians,  and  Alexander 
said,  "  He  gave  not,  in  this  case,  a  specimen  of 
his  eloquence,  but  of  his  malevolence," 

Hermippus  assures  us,  that  Stroibus,  a  per- 
son employed  by  Callisthenes  to  read  to  him, 
gave  this  account  of  the  matter  to  Aristotle. 
He  adds,  that  Callisthenes,  perceiving  the 
king's  aversion  to  him,  repeated  this  verse  two 
or  three  times  ^  parting: 

Patroclus,  thy  superior  is  no  more. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that 
Aristotle  said  of  Callisthenes,  "  His  eloquence, 
indeed,  is  great,  but  he  wants  common  sense." 
He  not  only  refused,  with  all  the  firmness  of  a 
philosopher,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Alexander 
by  prostration,  but  stood  forth  singly,  and  ut- 
tered in  public  many  grievances  which  the  best 
and  oldest  of  the  Macedonians  durst  not  re- 
flect upon  but  in  secret,  though  they  were  as 
much  displeased  at  them  as  he.  By  prevent- 
ing the  prostration,  he  saved  the  Greeks,  in- 
deed, from  a  great  dishonour,  and  Alexander 
from  a  greater;  but  he  ruined  himself;  because 
his  manner  was  such,  that  he  seemed  rather 
desirous  to  compel  than  to  persuade. 

Chares  of  Mitylene  tells  us,  that  Alexander, 
at  one  of  his  entertainments,  after  he  had 
drank,  reached  the  cup  to  one  of  his  friends. 
That  friend  had  no  sooner  received  it  than  he 
rose  up,  and  turning  towards  the  hearth,*  where 
stood  the  domestic  gods,  to  drink,  he  worship- 
ped, and  then  kissed  Alexander.  This  done, 
he  took  his  plai  e  against  the  table.    All  the 

*  Dacier  is  of  opinion,  that,  by  this  action,  the  flat- 
terer wanted  to  insinuate,  that  Alexander  ought  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  domestic  gods.  But,  as  the  king 
■at  in  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  Penates  were, 
we  rather  think  it  was  a  vile  excuse  to  the  man's  own 
conscience  for  this  act  of  reUgious  worship,  because 
their  position  made  it  dubious,  whether  it  was  intended 
for  Alexander  or  for  them.  I 


guests  did  the  same  in  their  order,  except  Cal- 
listhenes. When  it  came  to  his  turn,  he  drank, 
and  then  approached  to  give  the  king  a  kiss, 
who  being  engaged  in  some  discourse  with 
Hephaestion,  happened  not  to  mind  him.  But 
Demetrius,  surnamed  Phidon,  cried  out.  "  Re- 
ceive not  his  kiss;  for  he  alone  has  not  adored 
you."  Upon  which  Alexander  refused  it,  and 
Callisthenes  said  aloud,  "  Then  I  return  one 
kiss  the  poorer." 

A  coldness,  of  course,  ensued;  but  many 
other  things  contributed  to  his  fall.  In  the 
first  place,  Hephaestion's  report  was  believed, 
that  Callisthenes  had  promised  to  adore  the 
king,  and  broke  his  word.  In  the  next  place, 
Lysimachus  and  Agnon  attacked  him  and  said, 
"  The  sophist  went  about  with  as  much  pride 
as  if  he  had  demolished  a  tyranny,  and  the 
young  men  followed  him,  as  the  only  freeman 
among  so  many  thousands."  These  things, 
upon  the  discovery  of  Hermolaus's  plot  against 
Alexander,  give  an  air  of  probability  to  what 
was  alleged  against  Callisthenes.  His  ene- 
mies said,  Hermolaus  inquired  of  him,  "  By 
what  means  he  might  become  the  most  famous 
man  in  the  world.'"'  and  that  he  answered, 
"  By  killing  the  most  famous."  They  farther 
asserted,  that  by  way  of  encouraging  him  to 
the  attempt,  he  bade  him  "  not  be  afraid  of  the 
golden  bed,  but  remember  he  had  to  do  with  a 
man  who  had  sufiered  both  by  sickness  and  by 
wounds." 

Neither  Hermolaus,  however,  nor  any  of  his 
accomplices,  made  any  mention  of  Callisthenes 
amidst  the  extremities  of  torture.  Nay,  Alex- 
ander himself,  in  the  account  he  immediately 
gave  of  the  plot  to  Craterus  Attalus,  and  Alce- 
tas,  writes,  "  That  the  young  men,  when  put 
to  the  torture,  declared,  it  was  entirely  their 
own  enterprise,  and  that  no  man  besides,  was 
privy  to  it."  Yet  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to 
Antipater,  he  affirms,  that  Callisthenes  was  as 
guilty  as  the  rest.  "  The  Macedonians,"  says 
he, "  have  stoned  the  young  men  to  death.  As 
for  the  sophist,  I  will  punish  him  myself,  and 
those  that  sent  him  too:  nor  shall  the  towns 
that  harboured  the  conspirators  escape."  In 
which  he  plainly  discovers  his  aversion  to 
Aristotle,  by  whom  Callisthenes  was  brought 
up  as  a  relation;  for  he  was  the  son  of  Hero, 
Aristotle's  niece.  His  death  is  variously  re- 
lated. Some  say,  Alexander  ordered  him  to  be 
hanged;  others,  that  he  fell  sick  and  died  in 
chains:  and  Chares  writes,  that  he  was  kept 
seven  months  in  prison;  in  order  to  be  tried  in 
full  council  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle;  but 
that  he  died  of  excessive  corpulency  and  the 
lousy  disease,  at  the  time  that  Alexander  was 
wounded  by  the  Malli  Oxydracae  in  India- 
This  happened,  however,  at  a  later  period 
than  that  we  are  upon. 

In  the  meantime,  Demaratusthe  Corinthian, 
though  far  advanced  in  years,  was  ambitious  of 
going  to  see  Alexander.  Accordingly  he  took 
the  voyage,  and  when  he  beheld  him,  he  said, 
"  The  Greeks  fell  short  of  a  great  pleasure, 
who  did  not  live  to  see  Alexander  upon  the 
throne  of  Darius."  But  he  did  not  live  tc  en- 
joy the  king's  friendship.  He  sickened  and 
died  soon  after.  The  king,  however;  perfoimed 
his  obsequies  in  the  most  magnificent  manner: 
and  the  army  threw  up  for  him  a  monument  01 
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earth  of  great  extent,  and  fourscore  cubiti  high. 
His  ashes  were  carried  to  the  sea-shore  in  a 
chariot  and  four,  with  the  richest  ornaments. 

When  Alexander  was  upon  the  point  of  set- 
ting out  for  India,  he  saw  his  troops  were  so 
laden  with  spoils  that  they  were  unfit  to  march. 
Therefore,  early  in  the  morning  that  he  was  to 
take  his  departure,  after  the  carriages  were  as- 
sembled, he  first  set  fire  to  his  "^wn  baggage 
and  that  of  his  friends;  and  then  gave  orders 
that  the  rest  should  be  served  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  resolution  appeared  more  difficult 
to  take  than  it  was  to  execute.  Few  were 
displeased  at  it,  and  numbers  received  it  with 
acclammations  of  joy.  They  freely  gave  part 
of  their  equipage  to  such  as  were  in  need,  and 
burned  and  destroyed  whatever  was  superflu- 
ous. This  greatly  encouraged  and  fortified 
Alexander  in  his  design.  Besides,  by  this  time 
he  was  become  inflexibly  severe  in  punishing 
oflences.  Menander,  though  one  of  his  friends, 
he  put  to  death,  for  refusing  to  stay  in  a  for- 
tress he  had  given  him  the  charge  of;  and  one 
of  the  barbarians,  named  Osodates,  he  shot 
dead  with  an  arrow,  for  the  crime  of  rebellion. 
About  this  time  a  sheep  yeaned  a  lamb 
with  the  perfect  form  and  colour  of  a  tiara 
upon  its  head,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
testicles.  Looking  upon  the  prodigy  with  hor- 
ror, he  employed  the  Chaldeans,  who  attended 
him  for  such  purposes,  to  purify  him  by  their 
expiations.  He  told  his  friends,  on  this  occa- 
sion, "  That  he  was  more  troubled  on  their 
account  than  his  own;  for  he  was  afraid  that 
after  his  death  fortune  would  throw  the  empire 
into  the  hands  of  some  obscure  and  weak 
man."  A  better  omen,  however,  soon  dissipa- 
ted his  fears.  A  Macedonian,  named  Proxe- 
nus,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  king's  equip- 
age, on  opening*  the  ground  by  the  river  Oxus, 
in  order  to  pitch  his  masters  tent,  discovered  a 
spring  of  a  gross  oily  liquor;  which  after  the 
surface  was  taken  off,  came  perfectly  clear,  and 
neither  in  taste,  nor  smell  differed  from  real 
oil,  nor  was  inferior  to  it  in  smoothness  and 
brightness,  though  there  were  no  olives  in  that 
country.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  water  of 
the  Oxus  is  of  so  unctuous  a  quality,  that  it 
makes  the  skins  of  those  who  bathe  in  it 
smooth  and  shining.-f 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Alexander's  to 
Antipater,  that  he  was  greatly  delighted  with 
this  incident,  and  reckoned  it  one  of  the  hap- 
piest presages  the  gods  had  afforded  him.  The 
soothsayers  said,  it  betokened,  that  the  expe- 
dition would  prove  a  glorious  one,  but  at  the 
same  time  laborious  and  difficult,  because 
Heaven  has  given  men  oil  to  refresh  them  af- 
ter their  labours.  Accordingly,  he  met  with 
great  dangers  in  the  battles  that  he  fought;  and 
received  very  considerable  wounds.  But  his 
army  suffered  most  by  want  of  necessaries  and 
by  the  climate.  For  his  part,  he  was  ambitious 

*  Strabo  (lib.  ii.)  ascribes  the  same  properties  to  the 
ground  near  the  rirer  Ochus.  Indeed,  the  Ochus  and 
the  Oxus  unite  their  streams,  and  flow  together  into 
the  Caspian  sea. 

f  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  surface  of  these  rivers  was 
•  consistence  of  salt,  and  that  the  waters  flowed  under 
It  as  under  a  crust  of  ice.  The  salt  consistence  he  im- 
puUs  to  the  defluxions  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, but  he  says  nothing  of  the  unctuous  quality  of 
these  waters,  mentioned  by  Plutarch.    Nat.  Hist.  lib. 


to  shew  that  courage  can  triumph  over  fortune, 
and  magnanimity  over  force :  he  thought  no- 
thing invincible  to  the  brave,  or  impregnabia 
to  the  bold.  Pursuant  to  this  opinion,  whea 
he  beseiged  Sisimethres*  upon  a  rock  extreme- 
ly steep  and  apparently  inaccessible,  and  saw 
his  men  greatly  discouraged  at  the  enterprise, 
he  asked  Oxyartes, "  Whether  Sisimethres  were 
a  man  of  spirit?"  And  being  answered,  "  That 
he  was  timorous  and  dastardly,"  he  slid,  "  You 
inform  me  the  rock  may  be  taken,  since  there 
is  no  strength  in  its  defender."  In  tact,  he 
found  means  to  intimidate  Sisimethres,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  fort. 

In  the  seige  of  another  fort,  situated  in  a 
place  equally  steep,  among  the  young  Mace- 
donians that  were  to  give  the  assault,  there 
was  one  called  Alexander;  and  the  king  took 
occasion  to  say  to  him,  "You  must  behave  gal- 
lantly, my  friend,  to  do  justice  to  your  name." 
He  was  informed  afterwards  that  the  young 
man  fell  as  he  was  distinguishing  himself  in  a 
glorious  manner,  and  he  laid  it  much  to  heart. 

When  he  sat  down  before  Nysa,t  the  Mace 
donians  made  some  difficulty  of  advancing  to 
the  attack,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  river 
that  washed  its  walls,  till  Alexander  said, 
"  What  a  wretch  am  I,  that  I  did  not  learn  to 
swim,"  and  was  going  to  ford  it  with  a  shield 
in  his  hand.  After  the  first  assaiUt,  while  the 
troops  were  refreshing  themselves,  ambassa- 
dors came  with  an  offer  to  capitulate;  and 
along  with  them  deputies  from  some  other 
places.  They  were  surprised  to  see  him  in 
armour  without  any  pomp  or  ceremony;  and 
their  astonishment  increased  when  he  bade 
the  oldest  of  the  ambassadors,  named  Acuphis, 
take  the  sofa  that  was  brought  for  himself. 
Acuphis  struck  with  a  benignity  of  reception 
so  far  beyond  his  hopes,  askedJ^^'hat  they  must 
do  to  be  admitted  into  his  friendship.'  Alexan- 
der answered,  "It  must  be  on  condition  that 
they  appoint  you  their  governor,  and  send  me 
a  hundred  of  their  best  men  for  hostages." 
Acuphis  smiled  at  this,  and  said,  "  I  should 
govern  better  if  you  would  take  the  worst,  in- 
stead of  the  best." 

It  is  said  the  dominions  of  Taxiles,  in  India,^ 
were  as  large  as  Egypt:  they  afforded  excellent 
pasturage  too,  and  were  the  most  fertile  in  all 
respects.  As  he  was  a  man  of  great  prudence, 
he  waited  on  Alexander,  and  after  the  first 
compliments,  thus  addressed  him:  "  What  oc- 
casion is  there  for  wars  between  you  and  me, 
if  you  are  not  come  to  take  from  us  our  water 
and  other  necessaries  of  life;  the  only  things 
that  reasonable  men  will  take  up  arms  for.' 
As  to  gold  and  silver,  and  other  possessions,  if 
I  am  richer  than  you,  I  am  willing  to  oblige 
you  with  part;  if  I  am  poorer,  I  have  no  ob' 
jection  to  sharing  in  your  bounty."  Charmed 
with  his  frankness,  Alexander  took  his  hand, 
and  answered,  "  Think  you,  then,  with  all  this 

*  This  strong  hold  was  situated  in  Bactriana.  Strab* 
says,  it  was  fifteen  furlongs  high,  as  many  in  compass, 
and  that  the  top  was  a  fertile  plain,  capable  of  main- 
taining five  hundred.  It  was  in  Bactriana  that  Alex- 
ander married  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxvartes. 

t  Arrian  calls  it  Nyssa :  so  indeed  does  the  Vulcob. 
MS.  That  historian  places  it  near  Mount  Meris,  ani 
adds,  that  it  was  built  by  Dionysius  or  Bacchus.  Hence 
it  had  the  name  of  Dionysiopolis.  It  is  now  called  fierg 

}  Between  the  Indui  and  the  Hydaipet. 
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eivility,  lo  escape  without  a  conflict?  You  are 
mucli  deceived,  if  you  do.  I  will  dispute  it 
with  you  to  the  lastj  but  it  shall  oe  in  fuvours 
and  benefits;  for  I  will  not  have  you  exceed 
me  in  generosity."  Therefore,  after  having 
received  great  presents  from  him,  and  made 
greater,  he  said  to  him  one  evening,  "  I  drink 
to  you,  Taxiles,  and  as  sure  as  you  pledge  me, 
you  shall  have  a  thousand  talents."  His  friends 
were  offended  at  his  giving  away  such  immense 
Bums,  but  it  made  many  of  the  barbarians  look 
upon  him  with  a  kinder  eye. 

The  most  warlike  of  the  Indians  used  to 
fight  for  pay.  Upon  this  invasion  they  defend- 
ed the  cities  that  hired  them  with  great  vigour, 
and  Alexander  suffered  by  them  not  a  little. 
To  one  of  the  cities  he  granted  an  honourable 
capitulation,  and  yet  seized  tlie  mercenaries, 
as  they  were  upon  their  march  homewards, 
end  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  This  is  the 
only  blot  in  his  mihtary  conduct;  all  his  other 
proceedings  were  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war, 
and  worthy  of  a  king.* 

The  philosophers  gave  him  no  less  trouble 
than  the  mercenaries,  by  endeavouring  to  fix  a 
mark  of  infamy  upon  those  princes  that  declared 
for  him,  and  by  exciting  the  free  nations  to 
ttike  up  arms;  for  which  reason  he  hanged 
many  of  them. 

As  to  his  war  with  Porus,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  his  own  letters.  According  to 
them,  the  river  Hydaspes  was  between  the  two 
armies,  and  Porus  drew  up  his  elephants  on 
the  banks  opposite  the  enemy  with  their  heads 
towards  the  stream,  to  guard  it.  Alexander 
caused  a  great  noise  and  bustle  to  be  made 
every  day  in  his  camp,  that  the  barbarians, 
being  accustomed  to  it,  might  not  be  so  ready 
to  take  the  alarm.  This  done,  he  took  the 
advantage  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  with 
part  of  his  infantry,  and  a  select  body  of  cav- 
alry, to  gain  a  little  island  in  the  river,  at  some 
distance  from  the  Indians  When  he  was 
there,  he  and  his  troops  were  attacked  with  a 
most  violent  winfl  and  rain,  accompanied  with 
dreadful  thunder  and  lightning.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  hurricane,  in  which  he  saw  several 
of  his  men  perish  by  the  lightning,  he  advanced 
from  the  island  to  the  opposite  bank.  The 
Hydaspes,  swelled  v.'iih  the  rain,  by  its  violence 
and  rapidity  made  a  breach  on  that  side,  which 
received  water  enough  to  form  a  bay,  so  that 
when  he  came  to  land,  he  found  the  bank  ex- 
tremely slippery,  and  the  ground  broken  and 
undermined  by  the  current.  On  this  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  uttered  that  celebrated  say- 
ing, "  Will  you  believe,  my  Athenian  friends, 
what  dangers  I  undergo,  to  have  you  the  heralds 
of  my  fame?"  The  last  particular  we  have 
from  Onesicritus;  but  Alexander  himself  only 
says,  they  quitted  their  boats,  and,  armed  as 
ihey  were,  waded  up  the  breach  breast  high; 
dnd  that  when  they  were  landed,  he  advanced 
with  the  horse  twenty  furlongs  before  the  foot, 
concluding  that  if  the  enemy  attacked  him  with 

*  It  -was  just  and  lawful,  it  seems,  to  go  about 
harassing  and  destroying  those  nations  that  had  never 
offended  him,  and  upon  which  he  had  no  claim,  except 
that  avowed  by  the  northern  bar)>ariaDS,  when  they 
entered  Italy,  namely,  that  the  weak  must  submit  lo 
the  strong  I  Indeed,  those  barbarians  were  much  hon- 
Cftermen,  for  they  had  another  and  a  belter  plea;  they 
went  to  seek  bread. 


their  cavalry,  he  should  be  greatly  their  supe* 
rior,  and  that  if  they  made  a  movement  with 
their  infantry,  his  would  come  up  time  enough 
to  receive  them.  Nor  did  he  judge  amiss. 
The  enemy  detached  against  him  a  thousand 
horse  and  sixty  anned  chariots,  and  he  defeat 
ed  them  with  case.  The  chariots  he  took,  and 
killed  four  hundred  of  the  cavalry  upon  the 
spot.  By  this,  Porus  understood  that  Alexan- 
der himself  had  passed  the  river,  and  tlierefore 
brought  up  his  whole  army,  except  what  ap- 
peared necessary  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  Mace- 
donians from  making  good  their  passage.  Alex- 
ander, considering  the  force  of  the  elephants, 
and  the  enemy's  superior  numbers,  did  not 
choose  to  engage  them  in  front,  but  attacked 
the  left  wing  himself,  while  Ccenus,  according 
to  his  orders,  fell  upon  the  right.  Both  wings 
being  broken,  retired  to  the  elephants  in  the 
centre,  and  rallied  there.  The  combat  then 
was  of  a  more  mixed  kind;  but  maintained  with 
such  obstinacy,  that  it  was  not  decided  till  the 
eighth  hour  of  the  day.  This  description  of 
the  battle  we  have  from  the  conqueror  himself, 
in  one  of  his  epistles. 

Most  historians  agree,  that  Porus  was  four 
cubits  and  a  palm  high,  and  lliat  though  the 
elephant  he  rode  was  one  of  the  largest,  hii 
stature  and  bulk  were  such,  that  he  appeared 
but  proportionably  mounted.  This  elephant, 
during  the  whole  battle,  gave  extraordinary 
proofs  of  his  sagacity  and  care  of  the  king's 
person.  As  long  as  that  prince  was  able  to 
fight,  he  defended  him  with  great  courage,  and 
repulsed  all  assailants;  and  when  he  perceived 
him  ready  to  sink  under  the  multitude  of  darts 
and  the  wounds  with  which  he  was  covered, 
to  prevent  his  falling  off,  he  .kneeled  down  in 
the  softest  manner,  and  with  his  proboscis 
gently  drew  every  dart  out  of  his  body. 

When  Porus  was  taken  prisoner,  Alexander 
asked  him,  "  How  he  desired  to  be  treated."^ 
He  answered,  "  Like  a  king."  "  And  have 
you  nothing  else  to  request.'"  replied  Alexander, 
"  No,"  said  he ;  "  every  thing  is  comprehended 
in  the  word  king."  Alexander  not  only  re« 
stored  him  his  own  dominions  immediately, 
which  he  was  to  govern  as  his  lieutenant,  but 
added  very  extensive  territories  to  them;  for 
having  subdued  a  free  country,  which  contain- 
ed fifteen  nations,  five  thousand  considerable 
cities,*  and  villages  in  proportion,  he  bestowed 
it  on  Porus.  Another  country,  three  times  as 
large,  he  gave  to  Philip,  one  of  his  friends,  who 
was  also  to  act  there  as  his  heutenant. 

In  the  battle  with  Porus,  Bucephalus  received 
several  wounds,  of  which  he  died  some  time 
after.  This  is  the  account  most  writers  give 
us:  but  Onesicritus  says,  he  died  of  age  and 
fatigue,  for  he  was  thirty  years  old.  Alexander 
shewed  as  much  regret  as  if  he  had  lost  a 
faithful  friend  and  companion.  He  esteemed 
him,  indeed,  as  such;  and  built  a  city  near 
the  Hydaspes,  in  the  place  where  he  was 
buried,  which  he  called,  after  him,  Bucephalia. 

*  Some  transcriber  seems  to  hare  given  us  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  one  city  for  the  number  of  cities. 
Arrian's  account  is  this :  "  He  took  thirty-seven  cities, 
the  least  of  which  contained  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  several  of  them  above  ten  thousand.  He  took  also 
a  great  number  of  villages,  not  less  populous  than  the 
cities,  and  gave  the  goTernmcDt  of  the  country  \a 
Poruj." 
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He  ia  also  reported  to  have  built  a  city,  and 
called  it  Peritas,  in  memory  of  a  dog  of  that 
name,  which  he  had  brought  up  and  was  very 
fond  of.  This  particular,  Sotio  says,  he  had 
from  Potaino  of  Lesbos. 

The  combat  with  Porus  abated  the  spirit  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  made  them  resolve  to 
proceed  no  farther  in  India.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  had  defeated  an  enemy  who  brought 
only  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse  into  the  field;  and  therefore  they  opposed 
Alexander  with  great  firmness  when  he  insisted 
that  they  should  pass  the  Ganges,*  which,  they 
were  informed,  was  thirty-two  furlongs  in 
breadth,  and  in  depth  a  hundred  fathom.  The 
opposite  shore,  too,  was  covered  with  numbers 
of  squadrons,  battalions,  and  elephants.  For 
the  kings  of  the  Gandarites  and  Prsesians  were 
said  to  be  waiting  for  them  there,  with  eighty 
thousand  horse,  two  hundred  thousand  foot, 
eight  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thousand  ele- 
phants trained  to  war.  Nor  is  this  number  at 
all  magnified:  for  Androcottus,  who  reigned 
not  long  after,  made  Seleucus  a  present  of  five 
hundred  elephants  at  one  time,t  and  with  an 
armv  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  traversed 
India,  and  conquered  the  whole. 

Alexander's  grief  and  indignation  at  this  re- 
fusal were  such,  that  at  first  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  tent,  and  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
declaring,  "  He  did  not  thank  the  Macedonians 
in  the  least  for  what  they  had  done,  if  they 
would  not  pass  the  Ganges;  for  he  considered 
a  retreat  no  other  than  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  was  overcome."  His  friends  omitted 
nothing  that  might  comfort  him;  and  at  last 
their  remonstrances,  together  with  the  cries 
and  tears  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  suppliants 
at  his  door,  melted  him,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  return.  However,  he  first  contrived  many 
rain  and  sophistical  things  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  fame;  among  which  were  arms  much 
bigger  than  his  men  could  use,  and  higher  man- 
gers, and  heavier  bits  than  his  horses  required, 
left  scattered  up  and  down.  He  built  also 
great  altars,  for  which  the  Praesians  still  re- 
tain much  veneration,  and  their  kings  cross 
the  Ganges  every  year  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the 
Grecian  manner  upon  them.  Androcottus, 
who  was  then  very  young,  had  a  sight  of  Alex- 
ander, and  he  is  reported  to  have  often  said 
afterwards,  "  That  Alexander  was  within  a  lit- 
tle of  making  himself  master  of  all  the  country; 
with  such  hatred  and  contempt  was  the  reign- 
ing prince  looked  upon,  on  account  of  his  pro- 
fligacy of  manners,  and  meanness  of  birth." 

Alexander,  in  his  march  from  thence,  formed 
a  design  to  see  the  ocean ;  for  which  purpose 
he  caused  a  number  of  row-boats  and  rafts  to 
be  constructed,  and,  upon  them,  fell  down  the 
rivers  at  his  leisure.  Nor  was  this  navigation 
unattended  with  hostilities.  He  made  several 
descents  by  the  way,  and  attacked  the  adjacent 
cities,  which  were  all  forced  to  submit  to  his 
victorious  arms.  However,  he  was  very  near 
being  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Malli,  who  are  called 

*  The  Ganges  is  the  largest  of  all  the  rivers  in  the 
three  continents,  the  Indus  the  second,  the  Nile  the 
third,  and  Llie  Danube  the  fourth. 

t  Dacicr  6a.ys  five  thousand,  but  docs  not  mention  his 
Authority.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  slip  in  the  writing, 
the  p-inting. 


the  most  warlike  people   in  India.    He   had 
driven  some  of  them  from  the  wal.  with  his 
missive  weapons,  and  was  the  first  man  that 
ascended  it.     But  presently  after  he  was  up, 
the  scaling  ladder  broke.     Finding  himself  and 
his  small  company  much  galled  by  the  darts  of 
the  barbarians  from  below,  he  poised  himself, 
and  leaped  down  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
By  good  fortune  he  fell  upon  his  feet;  and  the 
barbarians  were  so  astonished  at  the  flashing  of 
his  arms  as  he  came  down,  that  they  thought 
they  beheld   lightning,  or  some  supernatural 
splendour   issuing   from   his   body.     At   first, 
therefore,  they  drew  back  and  dispersed.     But 
when  they  had  recollected  themselves,  and  saw 
him  attended  only  by  two  of  his  guards,  they 
attacked  him  hand  to  hand,  and  wounded  him 
through   his   armour   with   their   swords   and 
spears,  notwithstanding  the  valour  with  which 
he  fought.     One  of  them  standing  farther  off, 
drew  an  arrow  with  such  strength,  that  it  made 
its  way  through  his  cuirass,  and  entered  the 
ribs  under  the  breast.     Its  force  was  so  great, 
that  he  gave  back  and  was  brought  iipon  his 
knees,  and  the  barbarian  ran  up  with  his  drawn 
scimitar  to  despatch  him.     Peucestas  and  Lira- 
naeus*  placed  themselves  before  him,  but  one 
was  wounded  and  the  other  killed.     Peucestas, 
who  survived,  was  still  making  some  resistance, 
when  Alexander  recovered  himself  and  laid  the 
barbarian  at  his  feet.     The  king,  however,  re- 
ceived new  wounds,  and  at  last  had  such  a  blovy 
from  a  bludgeon  upon  his  neck,  that  he  was 
forced  to  support  himself  by  the  wall,  and  there 
stood  with  his  face  to  the  enemy.     The  Mace- 
donians, who  by  this  time  had  got  in,  gathered 
about  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  his  tent. 

His  senses  were  gone,  and  it  was  the  current 
report  in  the  army  that  he  was  dead.  When 
they  had,  with  great  difficulty,  sawed  off  the 
shaft,  which  was  of  wood,  and  with  equal  trou- 
ble had  taken  off  the  cuirass,  they  proceeded  to 
extract  the  head,  which  was  three  fingers 
broad,  and  four  long,  and  stuck  fast  in  the  bone. 
He  fainted  under  the  operation,  and  was  very 
near  expiring;  but  when  the  head  was  got  out, 
he  came  to  himself.  Yet,  after  the  danger  was 
over,  he  continued  weak,  and  a  long  time  con- 
fined himself  to  a  regular  diet,  attending  solely 
to  the  cure  of  his  wound.  The  Macedonians 
could  not  bear  to  be  so  long  deprived  of  the 
sight  of  their  king;  they  assembled  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner  about  his  tent.  When  he  per- 
ceived this,  he  put  on  his  robe,  and  made  his 
appearance;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  he  retired  again.  As  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  his  destination,  though  car- 
ried in  a  litter  by  the  water  side,  he  subdued  a 
large  track  of  land,  and  many  respectable 
cities. 

In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  he  took  ten 
of  the  Gym7iosophists,-\  who  had  been  princi- 


*  Q,.  Curtius  calls  him  Timaus. 

f  The  philosophers,  so  called  from  their  going  naked, 
were  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Brachmani  and  the 
German!.  The  Brachmani  were  most  esteemed,  be- 
cause there  was  a  consistency  in  their  principles.  Api»- 
leius  tells  us,  that  not  only  the  scholars,  but  the  younger 
pupils  were  assembled  about  dinner  time,  and  exam- 
ined what  good  they  had  done  that  day;  and  such  ai 
could  not  point  out  some  act  of  humanity,  or  useful 
pursuit  that  they  h»d  been  engaged  in,  were  not  allow 
ed  any  dinner. 
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pally  concerned  in  instigating  Sabbas  to  reTolt, 
and  had  brought  numberless  other  troubles 
upon  the  Macedonians.  As  these  ten  were 
reckoned  the  most  acute  and-  concise  in  their 
answers,  he  put  the  most  difficult  questions  to 
them  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  at  the  same 
time  declared,  he  would  put  the  first  person 
tliat  answered  wrong  to  death,  and  after  him 
all  the  rest.  The  oldest  man  among  them  was 
to  be  the  judge. 

He  demanded  of  the  first,  "  Which  were 
most  numerous,  the  living  or  the  dead.'"  He 
answered,  "  The  living;  for  the  dead  no  lon- 
ger exist."* 

The  second  was  asked,  "  Whether  the  earth 
or  the  sea  produced  the  largest  animals.'"  He 
answered,  "  The  earth ;  for  the  sea  is  part  of  it." 

The  third,  "  Which  is  the  craftiest  of  all 
animals.'"  "  That,"  said  he,  "with  which  man 
is  not  yet  acquainted."! 

The  fourth,  "  What  was  his  reason  for  per- 
suading Sabbas  to  revolt."'  "  Because,"  said 
he,  "  I  wished  him  either  to  live  with  honour, 
or  to  die  as  a  coward  deser\'es." 

The  fifth  had  this  question  put  to  him, 
"  Which  do  you  think  oldest,  the  day  or  the 
night.'"  He  answered,  "The  day,  by  one 
day."  As  the  king  appeared  surprised  at  this 
solution,  the  philosopher  told  him,  "  Abstruse 
questions  must  have  abstruse  answers." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  sixth,  he  de- 
manded, "  What  are  the  best  means  for  a  man 
to  make  himself  loved."'  He  answered,  "If 
possessed  of  great  power,  do  not  make  your- 
self feared." 

The  seventh  was  asked,  "  How  a  man 
might  become  a  god.'"  He  answered,  "  By 
doing  what  is  impossible  for  man  to  do." 

The  eighth,  "  Which  is  strongest,  life  or 
death.'"  "  Life,"  said  he;  "  because  it  bears 
so  many  evils." 

The  last  question  that  he  put  was,  "  How 
long  is  it  good  for  a  man  to  live.'"  "  As  long," 
said  the  philosopher,  "  as  he  does  not  prefer 
death  to  life." 

Then  turning  to  the  judge,  he  ordered  him 
to  give  sentence.  The  old  man  said,  "  In  my 
opinion  they  have  all  answered  one  worse  than 
another."  "  If  this  is  thy  judgment,"  said 
Alexander,  "  thou  shalt  die  first."  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  philosopher,  "not  except  you  choose 
to  break  your  word:  for  you  declared  the  man 
that  answered  worst  should  first  suffer." 

The  king  loaded  them  with  presents,  and 
dismissed  them.  After  which  he  sent  Onesi- 
critus,  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  to  the  other  In- 
dian sages  who  were  of  most  reputation,  and 
lived  a  retired  life,  to  desire  them  to  come 
to  him.  Onesicritus  tells  us,  Calanus  treat- 
ed him  with  great  insolence  and  harshness, 
bidding  him  to  strip  himself  naked,  if  he 
desired  to  hear  any  ol'hisdoctrme;  "You  should 
not  hear  me  on  any  other  condition,"  said  he, 
"though  you  came  from  Jupiter  himself." 
Dandamis  behaved  with  more  civility;  and 
when  Onesicritus  had  given  him  an  account  of 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Diogenes,  he  said, 
••They  appeared  to  him  to  have   been  men 

*  They  did  not  hold  the  mortality,  but  the  transmi- 
gratlon  of  the  sou!. 

f  Thu  we  suppose  tomeai  man  himself,  at  not  being 
acquainted  with  himself. 


of  genius,  but  to  hare  lived  with  too  passiTe  a 
regard  to  the  laws." 

Others  say,  Dandamis  entered  into  no  dis- 
course with  the  messenger,  but  only  asked, 
"  Why  Alexander  had  taken  so  long  a  jour 
ney.'"  As  to  Calanus,  it  is  certain  Taxiles  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  go  to  Alexander.  His  true 
name  was  Sphines;  but  because  he  addressed 
them  with  the  word  Cale,  which  is  the  Indian 
form  of  salutation,  the  Greeks  call  him  Calanus. 
This  philosopher,  we  are  told,  presented  Alex 
ander  with  a  good  image  of  this  empire.  Ho 
laid  a  dry  and  shrivelled  hide  before  him,  and 
first  trod  upon  the  edges  of  it.  This  he  did  all 
round ;  and  as  he  trod  on  one  side,  it  started 
up  on  the  other.  At  last  he  fixed  his  feet  on  the 
middle,  and  then  it  lay  still.  By  this  emblem 
he  shewed  him,  that  he  should  fix  his  residence, 
and  plant  his  principal  force  in  the  heart  of  his 
empire,  and  not  wander  to  the  extremities. 

Alexander  spent  seven  months  in  falling 
down  the  rivers  to  the  ocean.  When  he  ar- 
rived there,  he  embarked,  and  sailed  to  an  isl- 
and which  he  called  Scilloustis,*  but  others 
call  it  Psiltoucis.  There  he  landed,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  He  likewise  considered  the 
nature  of  the  sea  and  of  the  coast,  as  far  as  it 
was  accessible.  And  after  having  besought 
Heaven,  "  That  no  man  might  ever  reach  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  expedition,"  he  pre- 
pared to  set  out  on  his  way  back.  He  appoint* 
ed  Nearchus  admiral,  and  Onesicritus  chief 
pilot,  and  ordered  his  licet  to  sail  round,  keep- 
ing India  on  the  right.  With  the  rest  of  lui 
forces  he  returned  by  land,  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Orites;  in  which  he  was  reduced  to 
such  extremities,  and  lost  such  numbers  of 
men,  that  he  did  not  bring  back  from  India 
above  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  he  entered  it 
with,  which  was  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand 
horse.  Violent  distempers,  ill  diet,  and  exces 
sive  heats,  destroyed  multitudes;  but  famine 
made  still  greater  ravages.  For  it  was  a  bar- 
ren and  uncultivated  country;  the  natives  lived 
miserably,  having  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  a 
few  bad  sheep,  which  used  to  feed  on  the  fish 
thrown  up  by  the  sea;  consequently  they  were 
poor,  and  their  flesh  of  a  bad  flavour. 

With  much  difficulty  he  traversed  this  coun- 
try in  sixty  days,  and  then  arrived  in  Gedrosia. 
There  he  found  provisions  in  abundance;  for 
besides  that  the  land  is  fertile  in  itself,  the 
neighbouring  princes  and  grandees  supplied 
him.  After  he  had  given  his  army  some  time 
to  refresh  themselves,  he  marched  in  Carmania 
for  seven  days  in  a  kind  of  Bacchanalian  pro- 
cession. His  chariot,  which  was  very  magnifi 
cent,  was  drawn  by  eight  horses.  Upon  it 
was  placed  a  lofty  platform,  where  he  and  his 
principal  friends  revelled  day  and  night.  This 
carriage  was  followed  by  many  others,  some 
covered  with  rich  tapestry  and  paper  hangings, 
and  others  shaded  with  branches  of  trees  fresh 
gathered  and  flourishing.  In  these  were  the 
rest  of  the  king's  friends  and  generals,  crown- 
ed with  flowers,  and  exhilirated  with  wine. 

In  this  whole  company  there  was  not  to 
be  seen  a  buckler,  a  helmet,  or  spear;  but,  in- 

*  .^rrian  calls  it  Cilutta.  Here  they  first  ohferred 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  which  surprised  tbem 
not  a  little. 
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•tead  of  them,  cups,  flagons,  and  goblets. 
These  the  soldiers  dijjped  in  h«ge  vessels  of 
wine,  and  drank  to  each  other,  some  as  they 
marched  along,  and  others  seated  at  tables, 
which  were  placed  at  proper  distances  on  the 
way.  The  whole  country  resounded  with 
flutes,  clarionets,  and  songs,  and  with  the 
dances  and  riotous  frolics  of  the  women.  This 
disorderly  and  dissolute  march  was  closed  with 
a  very  immodest  figure,  and  with  all  the  licen- 
tious ribaldry  of  the  Bacchanals,  as  if  Bacchus 
himself  had  been  present  to  carry  on  the  de- 
bauch. 

When  Alexander  arrived  at  the  royal  palace 
of  Gedrosia,  he  gave  his  army  time  to  refresh 
themselves  again,  and  entertained  them  with 
feats  and  public  spectacles.  At  one  of  these 
in  which  the  choruses  disputed  the  prize  of 
dancing,  he  appeared  inflamed  with  wine.  His 
favourite  Bagoas  happening  to  wm  it,  crossed 
the  theatre  in  his  habit  of  ceremony,  and  seat- 
ed himself  by  the  king.  The  Macedonians 
expressed  their  satisfaction  w.'th  loud  plaudits, 
and  called  out  to  the  king  to  kiss  him}  with 
which  at  last  he  complied. 

Nearchus  joined  him  agaii  here,  and  he  was 
BO  much  delighted  with  the  account  of  his  voy- 
age, that  he  formed  a  design  to  sail  in  person 
from  the  Euphrates  with  a  great  fleet,  circle 
the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  enter  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  For 
this  purpose,  he  constructed,  at  Thapsacus,  a 
number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts,  and  collected 
mariners  and  pilots.  But  the  report  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  met  with  in  his  Indian  ex- 
pedition, particularly  in  his  attack  of  the  Malli, 
his  great  loss  of  men  in  the  country  of  the 
Orites,  and  the  supposition  he  would  never  re- 
turn alive  from  the  voyage  he  now  meditated, 
excited  his  new  subjects  to  revolt,  and  put  his 
generals  and  governors  of  provinces  upon  dis- 
playing their  injustice,  insolence,  and  avarice. 
In  short,  the  whole  enrpire  was  in  commotion, 
and  ripe  for  rebellion.  Olympias  and  Cleo- 
patra, leaguing  .against  Antipater,  had  seized 
his  hereditary  dominions,  and  divided  them 
between  them.  Olympias  took  Epirus,  and 
Cleopatra,  Macedonia.  The  tidings  of  which 
being  brought  to  Alexander,  he  said,  "His  mo- 
ther had  considered  right;  for  the  Macedo- 
nians would  never  bear  to  be  governed  by  a 
woman." 

In  consequence  of  this  unsettled  state  of 
things,  he  sent  Nearchus  again  to  sea,  having 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  maritime 
provinces.  Meantime  he  marched  in  person  to 
chastise  his  lieutenants  for  their  misdemeanours. 
Oxyartes,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abulites,  he  killed 
with  his  own  hand,  by  a  stroke  of  his  javelin. 
Abulites  had  laid  in  no  provisions  for  him;  he 
had  only  collected  three  thousand  talents  in 
money.  Upon  his  presenting  this,  Alexander 
bade  him  offer  it  to  his  horses;  and,  as  they 
did  not  touch  it,  he  said,  "Of  what  use  will 
this  provision  now  be  to  me.'"  and  immediate- 
ly ordered  Abulites  to  be  taken  into  custody. 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  he  entered  Per- 
sia, was  to  give  this  money  to  the  matrons,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  kings, 
who,  upon  their  return  from  any  excursion  to 
their  Persian  dominions,  used  to  give  every 
woman  a  piece  of  gold.  For  this  reason,  several 


of  them,  we  are  told,  made  it  a  rule  to  retnrn 
but  seldom;  and  Ochus  never  did;  he  banished 
himself  to  save  his  money.  Having  i<  und  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus  broken  open,  he  put  tl«  author 
of  that  sacrilege  to  death,  though  a  native  of 
Pella,  and  a  person  of  some  distinction.  Hit 
name  was  Polymachus.  After  he  had  read  the 
epitaph,  which  was  in  the  Persian  language, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  also  in  Greek.  It 
was  as  follows:    O  man!   whosoever    thoo 

ART,  AND  WHENSOEVER  THOU  CO.MEST,  (FOR 
come  I  KNOW  THOU  WILT,)  I  AM  CYRUS,  THB 
FOUNDER  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE,  ENVY  MK 
NOT     THE    LITTLE    EARTH    THAT    COVERS    MT 

BODY.  Alexander  was  much  affected  at  these 
words,  which  placed  before  him  in  so  strong  a 
light  the  uncertainty  and  vicissitude  of  things. 

It  was  here  that  Calanus,  after  having  been 
disordered  a  httle  while  with  the  choUc,  desir- 
ed to  have  his  funeral  pile  erected.  He  ap- 
proached it  on  horseback,  offered  up  his  prayers 
to  Heaven,  poujed  the  libations  upon  him 
self,  cut  off  part  of  his  hair,*  and  threw  it  on 
the  fire;  and,  before  he  ascended  the  pile,  took 
leave  of  the  Macedonians,  desiring  them  to 
spend  the  Adjy  In  jollity  and  drinking  with  the 
king;  "For  I  shall  see  him,"  said  he,  "in  a 
little  time  at  Babylon."  So  saying  he  stretched 
himself  upon  the  pile,  and  covered  himself  up. 
Nor  did  he  move  at  the  approach  c*  the  flames, 
but  remained  in  the  same  posture  till  he  had 
finished  his  sacrifice,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  sages  of  his  country.  Many  vears  af- 
ter, another  Indian  did  the  same  betore  Au 
gustus  Caesar  at  Athens,  whose  tomb  is  shewn 
to  this  day,  and  called  the  Indian's  tomb. 

Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  retired  from  the 
funeral  pile,  invited  his  friends  and  officers  to 
supper,  and,  to  give  life  to  the  carousal,  prom- 
ised that  the  man  who  drank  most  should  be 
crowned  for  his  victory.  Promachus  drank  four 
measures  of  wine,t  and  carried  off  the  crown, 
which  was  worth  a  talent,  but  survived  it  only 
three  days.  The  rest  of  the  guests,  as  Chares 
tells  us,  drank  to  such  a  degree,  that  forty-one 
of  them  lost  their  lives,  the  weather  coming 
upon  them  extremely  cold  during  their  intoxi- 
cation. 

When  he  arrived  at  Susa,  he  married  his 
friends  to  Persian  ladies.  He  set  them  the  ex- 
ample, by  taking  Statira  the  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, to  wife,  and  then  distributed  among  his 
principal  officers  the  virgins  of  highest  quality. 
As  for  those  Macedonians  who  had  already 
married  in  Persia,  he  made  a  general  entertain 
ment  in  commemoration  of  their  nuptials.  It  is 
said,  that  no  less  than  nine  thousand  guests  sat 
down,  and  yet  he  presented  each  with  a  golden 
cup  for  performing  the  libation.  Eve^y  thing 
else  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence; he  even  paid  off  all  their  debts;  ini.*. 
much  that  the  whole  expense  amounted  to  ni>i< 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  talentv 

An  officer,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  An 
tigenes,  put  himself  upon  the  list  of  debtors, 
and  produced  a  person  who  declared  he  was  so 
much  in  his  books.  Alexander  paid  the  mon- 
ey; but  afterwards  discovering  the  fraud,  in  his 

*  As  some  of  the  hair  used  to  be  cut  from  the  fort- 
head  of  victims. 

t  About  fourteen  quarts.  The  cheats  was  six  pinl^ 
ame-tenths. 
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anger  forbade  him  the  cou<t,  and  took  away  his 
commission.  There  was  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  him  as  a  soldier.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  in  his  youth  under  Philip,  at  the  siege 
of  Perinthus,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye 
with  a  dart  shot  from  one  of  the  engines;  and 
yet  he  would  neither  sufler  it  to  be  taken  out, 
nor  quit  tht»  5cld,  till  he  had  repulsed  tlie  ene- 
my, and  forced  them  to  retire  into  the  town. 
The  poor  wretch  could  not  bear  tlie  disgrace 
he  had  now  brought  upon  himself;  his  grief  and 
despair  was  so  great  that  it  was  apprehended 
he  would  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe,  the  king  forgave  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  keep  the  money. 

The  thirty  thousand  boys,  whom  he  left  under 
proper  masters,  were  now  grown  so  much,  and 
made  so  handsome  an  appearance;  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  had  gained  such  an 
activity  and  address  in  their  exercises,  that  he 
was  greatly  delighted  with  them.  But  it  was 
matter  of  uneasiness  to  the  Macedonians;  they 
were  apprehensive  that  the  king  would  have  less 
regard  for  them.  Therefore,  when  he  gave  the 
invalids  their  route  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  their 
return,  the  whole  army  considered  it  as  an  inju- 
rious and  oppressive  measure:  "  He  has  availed 
himself,"  said  they,  "  beyond  all  reason,  of  their 
services,  and  now  he  sends  them  back  with  dis- 
grace, and  turns  them  upon  the  hands  of  their 
country  and  their  parents,  in  a  very  different 
condition  from  that  in  which  he  received  them. 
Why  does  he  not  dismiss  us  all !  Why  does  he 
not  reckon  all  the  Macedonians  incapable  of  ser- 
vice, now  he  has  got  this  body  of  young  dancers.' 
I..ethim  go  with  them  and  conquer  the  world." 

Alexander,  incensed  at  this  mutinous  behav- 
iour, loaded  them  with  reproaches;  and  order- 
ing them  off,  took  Persians  for  his  guards,  and 
filled  up  other  offices  with  them.  When  they 
saw  their  king  with  these  new  attendants,  and 
themselves  rejected  and  spurned  with  dishon- 
our, they  were  greatly  huniblsd.  They  lament- 
ed their  fate  to  each  other,  and  were  almost 
frantic  with  jealousy  and  anger.  At  last,  com- 
ing to  themselves,  they  repaired  to  the  king's 
tent,  without  arms,  in  one  thin  garment  onlv; 
and  with  tears  and  lamentations  delivered  them- 
selves up  to  his  vengeance;  desiring  he  would 
treat  them  as  ungrateful  men  deserved. 

He  was  softened  with  their  complaints,  but 
would  not  appear  to  hearken  to  them.  They 
■tood  two  days  and  nights,  bemoaning  them- 
selves in  this  manner,  and  calling  for  their  dear 
master.  The  third  day  he  came  out  to  them: 
and  when  he  saw  their  forlorn  condition,  he 
wept  a  long  time.  After  a  gentle  rebuke  for 
their  misbehaviour,  he  condescended  to  con- 
verse with  them  in  a  free  manner;  and  such  as 
were  unfit  for  service,  he  sent  over  with  mag- 
nificent presents.  At  the  same  time,  he  signi- 
fied his  pleasure  to  Antipater,  that  at  all  pub- 
lic diversions  they  should  have  the  most  hon- 
ourable seats  in  the  theatres,  and  wear  chaplets 
of  flowers  there;  and  that  the  children  of  those 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  his  service,  should 
have  their  fathers's  pay  continued  to  them. 

When  he  came  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and 
had  despatched  the  most  urgent  affairs,  he  em- 
ployed himself  again  in  the  celebration  of  games 
and  other  public  solemnities;  for  which  pur- 
pose tliree  thousand  artificers,  lately  arrived 
II 


from  Greece,  were  very  serviceable  to  him.  But 
unfortunately  Hephajstion  fell  sick  of  a  fever  in 
the  midst  of  this  festivity.  As  a  young  man  and 
a  soldier,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  kept  to  strict 
diet ;  and  taking  the  opportunity  to  dine  when  his 
physician  Glaucus  was  gone  to  the  theatre,  ho 
ate  a  roasted  fowl,  and  drank  a  flagon  of  wina 
made  as  cold  as  possible;  in  consequence  ot 
which  he  grew  worse,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 

Alexander's  grief  on  this  occasion  exceeded 
all  bounds.  He  immediately  ordered  the  horses 
and  mules  to  be  shorn,  that  they  might  have 
their  share  in  tlie  mourning,  and  with  the  same 
view  pulled  down  the  battlements  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  The  poor  physician  he  crucified. 
He  forbade  the  flute  and  all  other  music  in  his 
camp  for  a  long  time.  This  continued  till  ho 
received  an  oraclefrom  Jupiter  Ammon,  which 
enjoined  him  to  revere  Hephajstian,  and  sa- 
crifice to  him  as  a  demi-god.  After  this  he 
sought  to  relieve  his  sorrow  by  hunting,  or 
rather  by  war;  for  his  game  were  men.  In  this 
expedition  he  conquered  the  Cussians,  and  put 
all  that  were  come  to  the  years  of  puberty  to 
the  sword.  This  he  called  a  sacrifice  to  the 
manes  of  Hephxstion ! 

He  designed  to  lay  out  ten  thousand  talents 
upon  his  tomb  and  the  monumental  ornaments, 
and  that  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  design, 
should  exceed  the  expense,  great  as  it  was.  He 
therefore  desired  to  have  Stasicrates  for  his 
architect,  whose  genius  promised  a  happy 
boldness  and  grandeur  in  every  thing  that  he 
planned.  This  was  the  man  who  had  told  him, 
some  time  before,  that  Mount  Athos  in  Thrace 
was  most  capable  of  being  cut  into  a  human 
figure;  and  that,  if  he  had  but  his  orders,  he 
would  convert  it  into  a  statue  for  him,  the  most 
lasting  and  conspicuous  in  the  world;  a  statue 
which  should  have  a  city  with  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  river  that 
flowed  to  the  sea  with  a  strong  current  in  its 
right.  He  did  not,  however,  embrace  that  pro- 
posal, though  at  that  time  he  busied  himself 
with  his  architects  in  contriving  and  laying  out 
even  more  absurd  and  expensive  designs. 

As  he  was  advancing  towards  Babylon, 
Nearchus,  who  was  returned  from  his  expedi- 
tion on  the  ocean,  and  came  up  the  Euphrates, 
declared,  he  had  been  applied  to  by  some 
Chaldaeans,  who  were  strongly  of  opinion  that 
Alexander  should  not  enter  Babylon.  But  h» 
slighted  the  warning  and  continued  his  march 
Upon  his  approach  to  the  walls,  he  saw  a  gren: 
number  of  crows  fighting,  some  of  which  felt 
down  dead  at  his  feet.  Soon  after  this,  being 
informed,  that  .\pollodorus,  governor  of  Baby- 
lon, had  sacrificed,  in  order  to  consult  the  gods 
concerning  him,  he  sent  for  Pythagoras,  the 
diviner;  and,  as  he  did  not  deny  the  fact,  asked 
him  how  the  entrails  of  the  victim  appeared. 
Pythagoras  answered,  the  liver  was  without  a 
head.  "A  terrible  presage,  indeed!"  said 
Alexander.  He  let  Pythagoras  go  with  impu> 
nity:  but  by  this  time  he  was  sorry  he  had  not 
listened  to  Nearchus.  He  lived  mostly  in  bif 
pavilion  without  the  walls,  and  diverted  him- 
self  with  sailing  up  and  down  the  Euphrates. 
For  there  had  happened  several  other  ill  omens 
that  much  disturbed  him.  One  of  the  largest 
and  handsomest  lions  that  were  kept  in  Baby 
Ion,  was  attacked  and  kicked  to  death  by  an 
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ass.  One  day  he  stripped  for  the  refreshment 
of  oil,  and  to  play  at  ball:  after  the  diversion 
was  over,  the  young  men  who  played  with  him, 
going  to  fetch  his  clothes,  beheld  a  man  sitting 
in  profound  silence  on  his  throne,  dressed  in 
the  royal  robes,  with  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 
They  demanded  who  he  was,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  would  answer.  At  last,  coming 
to  himself,  he  said,  "  My  name  is  Dionysius,  and 
I  am  a  native  of  Messene.  Upon  a  criminal 
process  against  me,  I  left  the  place,  and  em- 
barked for  Babylon.  There  I  have  been  kept 
a  long  time  in  chains.  But  this  day  the  god 
Serapis  appeared  to  me,  and  broke  my  chams; 
after  which  he  conducted  me  hither,  and  or- 
dered me  to  put  on  this  robe  and  diadem,  and 
sit  here  in  silence." 

After  the  man  had  thus  explained  himself, 
Alexander,  by  the  advice  of  his  soothsayers, 
put  him  to  death.  But  the  anguish  of  his  mind 
increased;  on  one  hand,  he  almost  despaired  of 
the  succours  of  Heaven,  and  on  the  other  dis- 
trusted his  friends.  He  was  most  afraid  of 
Antipater  and  his  sons;  one  of  which,  named 
lolaus,*  was  his  cup-bearer;  the  other,  named 
Cassander,  was  lately  arrived  from  Macedonia; 
and  happening  to  see  some  baibarians  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  king,  like  a  man  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  Grecian  manners,  and  a 
Btranger  to  such  a  sight,  he  burst  out  into  a 
loud  laugh.  Alexander,  enraged  at  the  affront, 
seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  with  both  hands 
dashed  his  bead  against  the  wall.  Cassander 
afterwards  attempted  to  vindicate  his  father 
against  his  accusers;  which  greatly  irritated 
the  king.  "  What  is  this  talk  of  thine?"  said  he. 
"  Dost  thou  think  that  men  who  had  sutfered 
no  injury,  would  come  so  far  to  bring  a  false 
charge.'"'  "  Their  coming  so  far,"  replied 
Cassander,  "  is  an  argument  that  the  charge  is 
false,  because  they  are  at  a  distance  from  those 
who  are  able  to  contradict  them."  At  this 
Alexander  smiled,  and  said,  "  These  are  some 
of  Aristotle's  sophisms,  which  make  equally 
for  either  side  of  the  question.  But  be  assured 
I  will  make  you  repent  it,  if  these  men  have 
had  the  least  injustice  done  them." 

This,  and  other  menaces,  left  such  a  terror 
npon  Cassander,  and  made  so  lasting  an  im- 
pression upon  his  mind,  that  many  years  after, 
when  king  of  Macedon,  and  mastP/  of  all 
Greece,  as  he  was  walking  about  at  Delphi, 
and  taking  a  view  of  the  statues,  the  sudden 
eight  of  that  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have  struck 
him  with  such  horror,  that  he  trembled  all 
over,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  recovered  of 
the  giddiness  it  caused  in  his  brain. 

When  Alexander  had  once  given  himself  up 
to  superstition,  his  mind  was  so  preyed  upon 
by  vain  fears  and  anxieties,  that  he  turned  the 
least  incident  which  was  any  thing  strange  and 
out  of  the  way,  into  a  s.gn  or  a  prodigy.  The 
court  swarmed  with  sacrifices,  purifiers,  and 
prognosticators;  they  were  all  to  be  seen  exer- 
cising their  talents  there.  So  true  it  is,  that 
though  the  disbelief  of  religion,  and  contempt 
of  things  divine,  is  a  great  evil,  yet  superstition 
\B  a  greater.  For  as  water  gains  upon  low 
grounds,  so  superstition  prevails  over  a  deject- 

*  Arrian  and  Curtius  call  him  lollas.  Plutarch  calls 
him  lolat  beluw. 


ed  mind,  and  fills  it  with  fear  ind  folly  fh^ 
was  entirely  Alexander's  case.  However,  DpoB 
the  receipt  of  some  iracles  concerning  He- 
phaestion,  from  the  god  he  commonly  con 
suited,  he  gave  a  truce  to  his  sorrows,  and  em» 
ployed  himself  in  festive  sacrifices  and  enter 
tainments. 

One  day,  after  he  had  given  Nearchus 
sumptuous  treat,  he  went,  according  to  custom 
to  refresh  himself  in  the  bath,  in  order  to  retir 
to  rest.  But  in  the  meantime  Medius  came 
and  invited  him  to  take  part  in  a  carousal,  and 
he  could  not  deny  him.  There  he  drank  all 
that  night  and  the  next  day,  till  at  last  he  found 
a  fever  coming  upon  him.  It  did  not,  however 
seize  him  as  he  was  drinking  the  cup  of  Her 
cules,  nor  did  he  find  a  sudden  pain  in  his  back, 
as  if  it  had  been  pierced  with  a  spear.  These 
are  circumstances  invented  by  writers,  who 
thought  the  catastrophe  of  so  noble  a  tragedy 
should  be  something  aftecting  and  extraordina- 
ry. Aristobulus  tells  us,  that  in  the  rage  of  his 
fever,  and  the  violence  of  his  thirst,  he  took  a 
draught  of  wine,  which  threw  him  into  a  fren- 
zy, and  that  he  died  the  thirtieth  of  the  month 
Daesius  (June.) 

But  in  his  journals  the  account  of  his  sick- 
ness is  as  follows:  "  On  the  eighteenth  of  the 
month  Daesius,  finding  the  fever  upon  him,  he 
lay  in  his  bath  room.  The  next  day,  after  he 
had  bathed,  he  removed  into  his  own  chamber, 
and  played  many  hours  with  Medius  at  dice. 
In  the  evening  he  bathed  again,  and  after  hav- 
ing sacrificed  to  the  gods,  he  ate  his  supper.  In 
the  night  the  fever  returned.  The  twentieth 
he  also  bathed,  and,  after  the  customary  sacri- 
fice, sat  in  the  bath-room,  and  diverted  himself 
with  hearing  Nearchus  tell  the  story  of  hia 
voyage,  and  all  that  was  most  observable  with 
respect  to  the  ocean.  The  twenty-first  waa 
spent  in  the  same  manner.  The  fever  increas- 
ed, and  he  had  a  very  bad  night.  The  twenty- 
second,  the  fever  was  violent.  He  ordered  his 
bed  to  be  removed,  and  placed  by  the  great 
bath.  There  he  talked  to  his  generals  about 
the  vacancies  in  his  army,  and  desired  they 
might  be  filled  up  with  experienced  officera 
The  twenty-fourth,  he  was  much  worse.  He 
choose,  however,  to  be  carried  to  assist  at  the 
sacrifice.  He  likewise  gave  orders,  that  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army  should  wait  with- 
in the  court,  and  the  others  keep  watch  all 
night  without.  The  twenty-fifth,  he  was  re- 
moved to  his  palace,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  he  slept  a  little,  but  the  fever  did 
not  abate  ;  and  when  his  generals  entered 
the  room  he  was  speechless.  He  continued 
so  the  day  following.  The  Macedonians, 
by  this  time,  thinking  he  was  dead,  came  to 
the  gates  with  great  clamor,  and  threatened 
the  great  officers  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
were  forced  to  admit  them,  and  suffer  them  al' 
to  pass  unarmed  by  the  bed-side.  The  twenty 
seventh.  Python  and  Seleucus  were  sent  to  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  to  inquire  whether  they 
should  carry  Alexander  thither,  and  the  deity 
ordered  that  they  should  not  lemove  him.  The 
twenty-eighth,  in  the  evening,  he  died."  These 
particulars  are  taken  almost  word  for  word 
from  his  diary. 

There  was  no  suspicion  of  poison  at  the 
time  of  hit  death;  but  six  years  aft««r  (we  are 
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told)  Olympias,  upon  some  tnrormation,  put  a 
number  of  people  to  death,  and  ordered  the 
remains  of  lolas,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
given  him  the  draught,  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
grave.  Those  who  say  Aristotle  advised  An- 
tipater  to  such  a  horrid  deed,  and  furnished 
aim  with  the  poison  he  sent  to  Babylon,  allege 
one  Agnothemis  as  their  author,  who  is  pre- 
tended to  have  had  the  information  from  king 
Autigonus.  They  add,  that  the  poison  was  a 
water  of  a  cold  and  deadly  quality,*  which 
distils  from  a  rock  in  the  territory  of  Nonacris; 
and  that  they  receive  it  as  they  would  do  so 
many  dew-drops,  and  keep  it  in  an  ass's  hoof; 
its  eitreme  coldness  and  acrimony  being  such, 
that  it  makes  its  way  through  all  other  vessels. 
The  generality  however,  look  upon  the  story 
of  the  poison  as  a  mere  fable ;  and  they  have 
this  strong  argument  in  their  favour,  that  though, 
on  account  of  the  disputes  which  the  great  offi- 
cers were  engaged  in  for  many  days,  the  body 
lay  unembalmed  in  a  sultry  place,  it  had  no 


sign  of  any  taint,  but  continued  fresh  and 
clear. 

Roxana  was  now  pregnant,  and,  therefore, 
had  great  attention  paid  her  by  the  Macedo- 
nians. But  being  extremely  jealous  of  Siatira, 
she  laid  a  snare  for  her  by  a  forged  letter,  as 
from  Alexander;  and  having,  by  this  means, 
got  her  under  her  power,  she  sacrificed  both 
her  and  her  sister,  and  threw  their  bodies  into 
a  well,  which  she  filled  up  with  earth.  Per- 
diccas  was  her  accomplice  in  this  murder.  In- 
deed, he  had  now  the  principal  power,  which 
he  exercised  in  the  name  of  Aridaeus,  whom  he 
treated  rather  as  a  screen  than  as  a  king. 

Aridaeus  was  the  son  of  Philip,  by  a  courte- 
san named  Philinna,  a  woman  of  low  birth. 
His  deficiency  in  understanding  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  distemper,  in  which  neither  na- 
ture nor  accident  had  any  share.  For  it  is  said, 
there  was  something  amiable  and  great  in  him 
when  a  boy;  which  Olympias  perceiving,  gave 
him  potions  that  disturbed  his  brain  .* 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 


Whkv  Sylla  had  made  himself  maste'r  of 
Rome,t  he  endeavoured  to  bring  Caesar  to  re- 
pudiate CorneUa,  daughter  to  Cinna,  one  of 
the  late  tyrants;  and  finding  he  could  not  effect 
it,  either  by  hopes  or  fears,|  he  confiscated  her 
dowry.  Indeed,  C^sar,  as  a  relation  to  Marius, 
was  naturally  an  enemy  to  Sylla.  Old  Marius 
had  married  Julia,  Caesar's  aunt,  and,  there- 
fore, young  Marius,  the  son  he  had  by  her,  was 
Caesar's  cousin-german.  At  first,  Sylla,  amidst 
the  vast  number  of  proscriptions  that  engaged 
his  attention,  overlooked  this  enemy;  but  Cae- 
sar, not  content  with  escaping  so,  presented 
himself  to  the  people,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
priesthood, §  though  he  was  not  yet  come  to 
years  of  maturity.  Sylla  exerted  his  influence 
against  him,  and  he  miscarried.  The  dictator 
afterwards  thought  of  having  him  taken  off, 
and  when  some  said,  there  was  no  need  to  put 
such  a  boy  to  death,  he  answered,  "  their  saga- 
city was  small,  if  they  did  not  in  that  boy  see 
many  Marius's." 

This  saying  being  reported  to  Caesar,  he 
concealed  himself  a  long  time,  wandering  up 
and  down  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
Amidst  his  movements  from  house  to  house, 

*  Heoce  it  was  called  tKe  Stygian  water.  Nonacrii 
was  a  city  of  Arcadia. 

f  Some  imagine  that  the  beginning  of  this  life  is  lost; 
but  if  they  look  back  to  the  introduction  to  the  life  of 
Alexander,  that  notion  will  vanish. 

}  Csesar  woura  not  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  the  dic- 
tator as  Piso  had  done,  who,  at  his  command,  divorced 
his  wife  Annia.  Pompey,  too,  for  the  sake  of  SyUa's 
alliance,  repudiated  Antistia. 

Ij  Cssar  had  the  priesthood  before  Sylla  was  dicta- 
tor. In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  he  broke  his 
eongement  to  Consutia,  though  she  was  of  a  consular 
and  opulent  (amily,  and  married  Cornelia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cinna,  by  whose  interest,  and  that  of  Marius, 
he  was  created  Flamen  Dialis,  or  Priest  of  Jupiter. 
Sylla,  when  absolute  master  of  Rome,  insisted  on  his 
diToreing  Cornelia,  and,  upon  his  refusal  deprived  him 
ef  that  office.     Sueton.  in  Julio. 


he  fell  sick,  and  on  that  account  was  forced  to 
be  carried  in  a  litter.  The  soldiers  employed 
by  Sylla  to  search  those  parts,  and  drag  the 
proscribed  persons  from  their  retreats,  one  night 
fell  in  with  him;  but  Cornelius,  who  command- 
ed there,  was  prevailed  on,  by  a  bribe  of  two 
talents  to  let  him  go. 

He  then  hastened  to  sea,  and  sailed  to  Bi- 
thynia,  where  he  sought  protection  of  Nico- 
medes  the  king.  His  stay,  however,  with  him 
was  not  long.  He  re-embarked,  and  was  taken 
near  the  island  of  Pharmacusa,  by  pirates,  who 
were  masters  of  that  sea,  and  blocked  up  all 
the  passages  with  a  number  of  galleys  and 
other  vessels.  They  asked  him  only  twenty 
talents  for  his  ransom.  He  laughed  at  their 
demand,  as  the  consequence  of  their  not  know- 
ing him,  and  promised  them  fifty  talents.  To 
raise  the  money,  he  despatched  his  people  to 
difiierent  cities,  and  in  the  mean  time  remained 
with  only  one  friend  and  two  attendants  among 
these  Cilicians,  who  considered  murder  as  a 
trifle.  Cssar,  however,  held  them  in  great 
contempt,  and  used  to  send,  whenever  ho 
went  to  sleep,  and  order  them  to  keep  silence 
Thus  he  Lved  among  them  thirty-eight  days,  as 

*  Portraits  of  the  same  person,  taken  at  different 
periods  of  life,  though  Ihcy  difler  greatly  from  each 
other,  retain  a  resemblance  upon  the  whole.  And 
so  it  is  in  general  with  the  characters  of  men.  But 
Aleiauder  seems  to  be  an  exception  ;  for  nothing  can 
admit  of  greater  dissimilarity  than  that  which  entered 
into  his  disposition  at  different  times,  and  in  differeirt 
circumstances.  He  was  brave  and  pusillanimous, 
merciful  and  cruel,  modest  and  vain,  abstemious  and 
luxurious,  rational  and  superstitious,  polite  and  over- 
bearing, politic  and  imprudent.  >or  were  these 
changes  casual  or  temporal ;  the  style  of  his  character 
underwent  a  total  revolution,  and  he  passed  from 
virtue  to  vice  in  a  regular  and  progressive  manner 
Munificence  and  pride  were  the  only  characterisiics 
that  never  forsook  him.  If  there  wtre  any  vice  of 
which  he  was  incapable,  it  wu  avarice  ;  if  any  virtue, 
it  was  humility. 
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If  they  had  been  his  guards,  rather  than  his 
keepers.  Perfectly  fearless  and  secure,  he 
joined  in  their  diversions,  and  took  his  ex- 
ercises among  them.  He  wrote  poems  and 
orations,  and  rehearsed  them  to  these  pirates; 
and  when  they  expressed  no  admiration,  he 
called  them  dunces  and  barbarians.  Nay,  he 
often  threatened  to  crucify  them.  They  were 
delighted  with  these  freedoms,  which  they  im- 
puted to  his  frank  and  facetious  vein.  But  as 
Boon  as  the  money  was  brought  from  Miletus, 
and  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  manned 
Bome  vessels  in  the  port  of  Miletus,*  in  order 
to  attack  these  corsairs.  He  found  them  still 
lying  at  anchor  by  the  island,  took  most  of 
them,  together  witji  the  money,  and  imprisoned 
them  at  Pergamus.  After  which,  he  applied 
to  Junius  who  then  commanded  in  Asia,  be- 
cause to  him,  as  prsetor,  it  belonged  to  punish 
them.  Junius  having  an  eye  upon  the  money, 
which  was  a  considerable  sum,  demurred  about 
the  matter;  and  Cssar,  perceiving  his  inten- 
tion, returned  to  Pergamus,  and  crucified  all 
the  prisoners,  as  he  had  often  threatened  to 
do  at  Pharmacusa,  when  they  took  him  to  be 
in  jest 

When  the  power  of  Sylla  came  to  be  upon 
the  decline,  Caesar's  friends  pressed  him  to 
return  to  Rome.  But  first  he  went  to  Rhodes, 
to  study  under  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Molo,t 
who  taught  rhetoric  there  with  great  reputation, 
and  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  manners. 
Cicero  also  was  one  of  his  scholars.  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  had  happy  talents  from  nature  for 
a  public  speaker,  and  he  did  not  want  an  am- 
bition to  cultivate  them;  so  that  undoubtedly 
he  was  the  second  orator  in  Rome;  and  he 
might  have  been  the  first,  had  he  not  rather 
chosen  the  pre-eminence  in  arms.  Thus  he 
never  rose  to  that  pitch  of  eloquence  to  which 
his  power  would  have  brought  him,  being  en- 
gaged in  those  wars  and  political  intrigues 
which  at  last  gained  the  empire.  Hence  it 
■was,  that  afterwards  in  his  Jlnticato,  which  he 
wrote  in  answer  to  a  book  of  Cicero's,  he  de- 
sired his  readers  "  Not  to  expect  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  military  man  the  style  of  a  com- 

*  Dacier  reads  Melos,  which  was  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
but  docs  not  mention  his  authority. 

t  It  should  be  Jipollonius  Molo,  not  Apollonius  the 
son  of  Molo.  Accordiue  to  Suetonius,  Caesar  had 
studied  under  him  at  Ror  »,  before  this  adventure  of 
tlie  pirates.  Thus  far  Dacier  and  Ruauld ;  and  other 
critics  say  the  same.  Yet  Strabo  (1.  xiv.  p.  6o5,  660, 
661.)  tells  us,  Molo  and  Apollonius  were  two  different 
men.  He  affirms,  that  they  were  both  natives  of  Ala- 
banda,  a  city  of  Caria ;  that  they  were  both  scholars  of 
Mcnacles  the  Alabandian;  and  that  they  both  profess- 
ed the  same  art  at  Rhodes,  though  Molo  went  thither 
later  than  Apollonius.  Cicero,  likewise,  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  calling  the  one  Molo,  and  the  other 
Apollonius  the  Alabandian,  especially  in  his  first  book 
De  Oralore,  where  he  introduces  M.  Antonius  speak- 
ing of  him  thus :  "  For  this  one  thing  I  always  liked 
Apollonius  the  Alabandian ;  though  he  taught  for  mo- 
ney, he  did  not  suffer  any,  whom  he  thought  incapable 
of  making  a  figure  as  orators,  to  lose  llieir  time  and 
labour  with  him,  but  sent  them  home,  exhorting  them 
to  apply  themselves  to  that  art  for  which  they  were, 
in  his  opinion,  best  qualified." 

To  solve  this  difficulty,  we  are  willing  to  suppose, 
with  Ruauld,  that  there  were  two  Molo'»  cotempora- 
ries  :  for  the  testimonies  of  Suetonius,  (in  CsEsare,  c. 
4.)  and  of  Q.uintiliaii,  (Institut.  1.  xii.  c.  6.)  that  Caesar 
and  Cicero  were  pupilj  to  Apollonius  Molo,  can  never 
be  overruled. 


plete  orator,  who  had  bestowed  all  his  time 
upon  such  studies." 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  impeached 
Dolabella  for  misdemeanours  in  his  govern 
ment,  and  many  cities  of  Greece  supported  the 
charge  by  their  evidence.  Dolabella  was  ac- 
quitted. CsEsar,  however,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  readiness  Greece  had  shewn  to  serve 
him,  assisted  her  in  her  prosecution  of  Publiua 
Antonius  for  corruption  The  cause  was  brought 
before  Marcus  Lucullus,  praetor  of  Macedonia; 
and  Caesar  pleaded  it  in  so  powerful  a  manner, 
that  the  defendant  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people;  alleging,  that  he  was  not 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  Greeks  in  Greece. 

The  eloquence  he  shewed  at  Rome  in  de- 
fending persons  impeached,  gained  him  a  con- 
siderable interest,  and  his  engaging  address  and 
conversation  carried  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
For  he  had  a  condescension  not  to  be  expected 
from  so  young  a  man.  At  the  same  time,  the 
freedom  of  his  table  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  expense  gradually  increased  his  power,  and 
brought  him  into  the  administration.  Those 
who  envied  him,  imagined  that  his  resources 
would  soon  fail,  and  therefore,  at  first,  made 
light  of  his  popularity,  considerable  as  it  was. 
But  when  it  was  grown  to  such  a  height  that  it 
was  scarce  possible  to  demolish  it,  and  had  a 
plain  tendency  to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution, 
they  fc»ind  out,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  no 
beginnings  of  things,  however  small,  are  to  be 
neglected  ;  because  continuance  makes  them 
great;  and  the  very  contempt  they  are  held  in 
gives  them  opportunity  to  gain  that  strength 
which  cannot  be  resisted. 

Cicero  seems  to  be  the  first  who  suspected 
something  formidable  from  the  flattering  calm 
of  Caesar's  political  conduct,  and  saw  deep  and 
dangerous  designs  under  the  smiles  of  his  be- 
nignity. "I  perceive,"  said  the  orator,  "an 
inclination  for  tyranny  in  all  he  projects  and 
executes;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  see 
him  adjusting  his  hair  with  so  much  exactness, 
and  scratching  his  head  with  one  finger,  I  can 
hardly  think  that  such  a  man  can  conceive  so 
vast  and  fatal  a  design  as  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth."  This,  however, 
was  an  observation  made  at  a  much  later  period 
than  that  we  are  upon. 

The  first  proof  he  had  of  the  affection  of  the 
people  was  when  he  obtained  a  tribuneship  in 
the  army  before  his  competitor  Caius  Popilius. 
The  second  was  more  remarkable;  it  was  on 
occasion  of  his  pronouncing  from  the  rostrum 
the  funeral  oration  of  his  aunt  Julia,  the  wife 
of  Marius,  in  which  he  failed  not  to  do  justice 
to  her  virtue.  At  the  same  time  he  had  the 
hardiness  to  produce  the  images  of  Marius, 
which  had  not  been  seen  before  during  Sylla's 
administration;  Marius  and  all  his  adherents 
having  been  declared  enemies  to  the  state. 
Upon  this  some  began  to  raise  a  clamour 
against  Cisar;  but  they  were  soon  silenced  by 
the  acclamations  and  plaudits  of  the  people, 
expressing  their  admiration  of  his  courage  in 
bringing  the  honours  of  Marius  again  to  light, 
after  so  long  a  suppression,  and  raising  them, 
as  it  were,  from  the  shades  below. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  in  Rome,  for 
the  aged  women  to  have  funeral  panegyrics, 
but  not  the  young.     Ca-sar  first  broke  through 
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it,  by  pronouncing  one  for  his  own  wife,  who 
(lied  in  her  prime.  This  contributed  to  fix  him 
in  the  affections  of  the  people;  they  sympathiz- 
ed with  him,  and  considered  him  as  a  man  of 
great  good  nature,  and  one  who  had  the  social 
duti'-s  at  heart. 

After  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went  out 
quaestor  into  Spain  with*  Antistius  Veter  the 
prator,  whom  he  honoured  all  his  life  after; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  pra;tor  himself,  he 
acknowledged  the  favour  by  taking  Veters  son 
for  his  quaestor.  When  that  commission  was 
expired,  he  took  Pompeia  to  his  third  wife; 
having  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Cornelia, 
whom  he  afterwards  married  to  Pompey  the 
Great. 

Many  {>eople,  who  observed  his  prodigious 
expense,  thought  he  was  purchasing  a  short  and 
transient  honour  very  dear,  but,  in  fact,  he  was 
gaining  the  greatest  things  he  could  aspire  to, 
at  a  small  price.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
thousand  three  hundred  talents  in  debt  before 
he  got  any  public  employment.  When  he  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  Appian  Road,  lie 
laid  out  a  great  deal  of  his  own  money;  and 
■when  aedile,  he  not  only  exhibited  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pair  of  gladiators,  but  in  the 
other  diversions  of  the  theatre,  in  the  proces- 
sions and  public  tables,  he  far  outshone  the 
most  ambitious  that  had  gone  before  him. 
These  things  attached  the  people  to  him  so 
strongly  that  every  one  sought  for  new  honours 
and  employments,  to  recompense  his  generosity. 

There  were  two  factions  in  the  state,  that  of 
Sylla,  which  was  the  strongest;  and  that  of 
Marias,  which  was  in  a  broken  and  low  condi- 
tion. Caesar's  study  was  to  raise  and  revive  the 
latter.  In  pursuance  of  which  intention,  when 
his  exhibitions,  as  aedile,  were  in  the  highest 
reputation,  he  caused  new  images  of  Marius  to 
be  privately  made,  together  with  a  representa- 
tion of  his  victories  adorned  with  trophies,  and 
one  night  placed  them  in  the  capitol.  Next 
morning  these  figures  were  seen  glistering  with 
gold,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
bearing  inscriptions  which  declared  them  the 
achievements  of  Alarius  against  the  Cimbri. 
The  spectators  were  astonished  at  the  boldness 
of  the  man  who  erected  them;  nor  was  it  diffi- 
cult to  know  who  he  was.  The  report  spread 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  the  whole  city  as- 
sembled to  see  them.  Some  exclaimed,  that 
Caesar  plainly  affected  the  tyranny,  by  openly 
producing  those  honours  which  the  laws  had 
condemned  to  darkness  and  oblivion.  This,  they 
said,  was  done  to  make  a  trial  of  the  people, 
whom  he  had  prepared  by  his  caresses,  wheth- 
er they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  entirely 
caught  by  his  venal  benefactions,  and  let  him 
play  upon  them  and  make  what  innovations  he 
pleased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partizans  of 
Marius  encouraging  each  other,  ran  to  the 
capitol  in  vast  numbers,  and  made  it  echo 
with  their  plaudits.  Some  of  them  even  wept 
for  joy  at  the  sight  of  Marius's  countenance. 
They  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  upon 
Caesar,  and  declared  he  was  the  only  relation 
worthy  of  that  great  man. 

The  senate  was  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
tnd  Lutatius  Catulus,  a  man  of  the  greatest 
l^utation  in  Rome,  rose  and  accused  Caesar. 
•  Set  Veil.  Paltrculuj,  ii.  43. 


In  his  speech  against  him  was  this  memorable 
expression,  "  You  no  longer  attack  the  com- 
monwealth by  mines,  but  by  open  battery." 
Ca.>sar,  however,  defended  his  cause  so  well 
that  the  senate  gave  it  for  him;  and  his  admir 
ers,  still  more  elated,  desired  him  to  keep  up 
a  spirit  of  enterprise,  for  he  might  gain  every 
thing  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
easily  become  the  first  man  in  Rome. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  died  Metellua, 
the  principal  pontiff.  The  office  was  solicited 
by  Isauricus  and  Catulus,  two  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  Rome,  and  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  senate.  Nevertheless,  Ca;sar  did  not 
give  place  to  them,  but  presented  himself  to 
the  people  as  a  candidate.  The  pretensions 
and  prospects  of  the  competitors  seemed  almost 
equal,  and  Catulus,  more  uneasy  than  the  oth- 
ers under  the  uncertainty  of  success,  on  account 
of  his  superior  dignity,  sent  privately  to  Caesar, 
and  offered  him  large  sums,  on  condition  that 
he  would  desist  from  his  high  pursuit.  But  he 
answered,  "  He  would  rather  borrow  still  larger 
sums  to  carry  his  election." 

When  the  day  of  election  came,  Caesar's 
mother  attending  him  to  the  door,  with  her  eyes 
bathed  in  tears,  he  embraced  her  and  said, 
"  My  dear  mother,  you  will  see  me  this  day 
either  chief  pontiff  or  an  exile."  There  never 
was  any  thing  more  strongly  contested;  the  suf- 
frages, however,  gave  it  for  Cssar.  The  senate, 
and  others  of  the  principal  citizens,  were  great- 
ly alarmed  at  this  success;  they  apprehended 
that  he  would  now  push  the  people  into  all 
manner  of  licentiousness  and  misrule.  There- 
fore, Piso  and  Catulus  blamed  Cicero  much  for 
sparing  Caesar,  when  Cataline's  conspiracy  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  take  him  off.  Catiline, 
whose  intention  was  not  so  much  to  make  al- 
terations in  the  constitution,  as  entirely  to  sub- 
vert it,  and  throw  all  into  confusion,  upon  some 
slight  suspicions  appearing  against  him,  quitted 
Rome  before  the  whole  was  unravelled;  but 
he  left  behind  him  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  to 
conduct  the  conspiracy  within  the  city 

Whether  Caesar  privately  encouraged  and 
supported  them,  is  uncertain ;  what  is  univer- 
sally agreed  upon,  is  this;  The  guilt  of  those 
two  conspirators  clearly  appearing^  Cicero,  as 
consul,  took  the  sense  of  the  senators  as  to  tlie 
punishment  that  should  be  inflicted  upon  them; 
and  they  all  gave  it  for  death,  till  it  came  to 
Caisar's  turn,  who,  in  a  studied  speech  repre- 
sented, "That  it  seemed  neither  agreeable  to 
justice,  nor  to  the  customs  of  their  country,  to 
put  men  of  their  birth  and  dignity  to  death, 
without  an  open  trial,  except  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity.  But  that  they  should  rather  be  kept 
in  prison,  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Italy  that  Cicero 
might  pitch  upon,  till  Cataline  was  subdued; 
and  then  the  senate  might  take  cognizance  of 
the  crimes  of  each  conspirator  in  full  peace, 
and  at  their  leisure." 

As  there  appeared  something  humane  in  this 
opinion,  and  it  wais  powerfully  enforced  by  the 
orator,  those  who  ga"e  their  voices  afterwards, 
and  even  many  who  had  declared  for  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  came  into  it.  But  Cato 
and  Catulus  carried  it  for  death.  Cato,  in  a 
severe  speech  against  the  opinion  of  Cssar, 
scrupled  not  to  declare  his  suspicions  of  him; 
and  this  with  other  arguments,  .lad  so  mudi 
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weight  that  the  two  conspirators  were  deliver- 
ed to  the  executioner.  Nay,  as  Ca;sar  was 
going  out  of  the  senate  house,  several  of  the 
young  men  who  guarded  Cicero's  person,  ran 
upon  him  with  their  drawn  swords;  but  we  are 
told  that  Curio  covered  him  with  his  gown, 
and  so  carried  him  off;  and  that  Cicero  him- 
self, when  the  young  men  looked  at  him  for  a 
nod  ofcTinsent,  refused  it,  either  out  of  fear  of 
the  people,  or  because  he  thought  the  killing 
him  unjust  and  unlawful.  If  this  was  true,  I 
know  not  why  Cicero  did  not  mention  it  in  the 
history  of  his  consulship.  He  was  blamed, 
however,  afterwards,  for  not  availing  himself 
of  so  good  an  opportunity  as  he  then  had,  and 
for  being  influenced  by  his  fears  of  the  people, 
who  were  indeed  strongly  attached  to  Cisar: 
for,  a  few  days  after,  when  Caesar  entered  the 
senate,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  of 
the  suspicions  he  lay  under,  his  defence  was 
received  with  indignation  and  loud  reproach- 
es; and  as  they  sat  longer  than  usual,  the  peo- 
ple beset  the  house  and  with  violent  outcries 
demanded  Csesar,  absolutely  insisting  on  his 
being  dismissed. 

Cato,  therefore,  fearing  an  insurrection  of 
the  indigent  populace,  who  were  foremost  in 
all  seditions,  and  who  had  fixed  their  hopes 
upon  Cssar,  persuaded  the  senate  to  order  a 
distribution  of  bread-corn  among  them  every 
month,  which  added  five  million  five  hundred 
thousand  drachmas  to  the  yearly  expense  of 
the  state.*  This  expedient  certainly  obviated 
the  present  danger,  by  seasonably  reducing  the 
power  of  Caesar,  who  was  now  praitor  elect, 
and  more  formidable  on  that  account. 

Caesar's  praetorship  was  not  productive  of 
any  trouble  to  the  commonwealth,  but  that 
year  there  happened  a  disagreeable  event  in 
his  own  family.  There  was  a  young  patrician, 
named  Publius  Clodius,  of  great  fortune  and 
distinguished  eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  foremost  among  the  vicious  and  the 
profligate.  This  man  entertained  a  passion  for 
Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  nor  did  she  discounte- 
nance it.  But  the  women's  apartment  was  so 
narrowly  observed,  and  all  the  steps  of  Pom- 
peia so  much  attended  to  by  Aurelia,  Ca;sar's 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and 
prudence,  that  it  was  difficult  and  hazardous 
for  them  to  have  an  interview. 

Among  the  goddesses  the  Romans  worship, 
there  is  one  they  call  Bona  Dea,  the  good  god- 
dess, as  the  Greeks  have  one  they  call  Gynse- 
cea,  the  patroness  oft}ve  women.  The  Phry- 
gians claim  her  as  the  mother  of  their  king  JMi- 
das;  the  Romans  say,  she  was  a  Dryad,  and 
wife  of  Faunus;  and  the  Greeks  assure  us,  she 
is  that  mother  of  Bacchus,  whose  name  is  not 
to  be  uttered.  For  this  reason,  the  women, 
when  they  keep  her  festival,  cover  their  tents 
with  vine  branches;  and,  according  to  the  fable, 
a  sacred  dragon  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess. 
No  man  is  allowed  to  be  present,  nor  even  to 
be  in  the  house,  at  the  celebration  of  her  or- 
gies. Many  of  the  ceremonies  the  women  then 
perform  by  themselves  are  said  to  be  like  those 
in  the  feasts  of  Orpheus. 

When  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  comes, 

the  consul  or  pra:tor  (for  it  is  at  the  house  of 
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one  of  them  it  is  kept),  goes  out,  and  not  a 
male  is  left  in  it.  The  wife,  now  having  the 
house  to  herself,  decorates  it  in  a  proper  man- 
ner; the  mysteries  are  performed  in  the  night; 
and  the  whole  is  spent  in  music  and  play. 
Pompeia,  this  year,  was  the  directress  of  the 
feast,  Clodius,  who  was  yet  a  beardless  youth, 
thought  he  might  pass  in  women's  apparel,  un- 
discovered, and  having  taken  the  garb  and  in  A 
struments  of  a  female  musician,  perfectly  re-  w 
sembled  one.  He  found  the  door  open,  and  wai 
safely  introduced  by  a  maid  servant  who  knew 
the  affair.  She  ran  before  to  tell  Pompeia, 
and  as  she  stayed  a  considerable  time,  Clodius 
durst  not  remain  where  she  left  him,  but  wan 
dering  about  the  great  house,  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  lights.  At  last  Aurelia's  woman  fell 
in  with  him,  and  supposing  she  spoke  to  a 
woman,  challenged  him  to  play.  Upon  his  re- 
fusing it,  she  drew  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
room,  and  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  whence 
he  came.'  He  said  he  waited  for  Abra,  Pcm- 
peia's  maid,  for  that  w  as  her  name.  His  voice 
immediately  detected  him:  Aurelia's  woman 
ran  up  to  the  lights  and  the  company,  crying 
out  she  had  found  a  man  in  the  house.  The 
thing  struck  them  all  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment. Aurelia  put  a  slop  to  the  ceremonies, 
and  covered  up  the  symbols  of  their  myste- 
rious worship.  She  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
made  fast,  and  with  lighted  torches  hunted  up 
and  down  for  the  man.  At  length  Clodius  was 
found  lurking  in  the  chamber  of  the  maid-ser- 
vant who  had  introduced  him.  The  v/omen 
knew  him,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  house; 
after  which,  they  went  home  immediately, 
though  it  was  yet  night,  and  informed  their 
husbands  of  what  had  happened. 

Next  morning  the  report  of  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  spread  through  all  Rome,  and  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  that  Clodius  ought  to  make 
satisfaction  with  his  life  to  the  family  he  had 
offended,  as  well  as  to  the  city  and  to  the  gods. 
One  of  the  tribunes  impeached  him  of  impiety; 
and  the  principal  senators  strengthened  the 
charge,  by  accusing  him,  to  his  face,  of  many 
villainous  debaucheries,  and  among  the  rest,  of 
incest  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  LucuUus. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  exerted  them- 
selves with  equal  vigour  in  his  defence,  and 
the  great  influence  the  fear  of  them  had  upon 
his  judges  was  of  much  service  to  his  cause. 
Caesar  immediately  divorced  Pompeia;  yet, 
when  called  as  an  evidence  on  the  trial,  he  de- 
clared he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  alleged 
against  Clodius.  As  this  declaration  appeared 
somewhat  strange,  the  accuser  demanded,  w-hy, 
if  that  was  the  case,  he  had  divorced  his  wife: 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  would  have  the  chas- 
tity of  my  wife  clear  even  of  suspicion."  Some 
say  Caesar's  evidence  was  according  to  his 
conscience;  others,  that  he  gave  it  to  oblige 
the  people,  who  were  set  upon  saving  Clo- 
dius. Be  that  as  it  might,  Clodius  came  off 
clear;  most  of  the  judges  having  confounded 
the  letters  upon  the  tablets,  that  they  might 
neither  expose  themselves  to  the  resentment 
of  the  plebeians,  if  they  condemned  him,  nor 
lose  their  credit  with  the  patricians,  if  they 
acquitted  him. 

The   government   of   Spain   was    allotted 
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Cteaar  after  nis  prstorship.*  But  his  circum- 
Btances  were  so  indiO'ercnt,  and  his  creditors 
80 clamorous  and  troublesome  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  departure,  that  he  was  forced  to 
apply  to  Crassus,  the  richest  nianiu  Rome,  who 
stood  m  need  of  Caesar's  warmth  and  vigour  to 
keep  up  the  balance  against  Pompey.  Crassus, 
therefore,  took  upon  him  to  answer  the  most 
inexorable  of  his  creditors,  and  engaged  for 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  talents;  which  pro- 
cured him  liberty  to  set  out  for  his  province. 

It  is  said,  that  when  he  came  to  a  little  town, 
in  passing  the  Alps,  his  I'nends,  by  way  of 
mirth,  took  occasion  to  say,  "Can  there  here 
be  any  diputes  for  offices,  any  contentions  for 
precedency,  or  such  envy  and  ambition  as  we 
eee  among  the  great?"  To  which  Ca;sar  an- 
swered, with  great  seriousness,  "1  assure  you, 
I  had  rather  be  the  first  man  here,  than  the 
second  man  in  Rome." 

In  like  manner  we  are  told,  that  when  he 
was  in  Sp.iin,  he  bestowed  some  leisure  hours 
on  reading  part  of  the  history  of  Alexander,  and 
was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  sat  pen- 
sive a  long  time,  and  at  last  burst  out  into  tears. 
As  his  friends  were  wondering  what  might  be 
the  reason,  he  said,  "Do  you  think  I  have  not 
Bufiicient  cause  for  concern,  when  Alexander 
at  my  age  reigned  over  so  many  conquered 
countries,  and  I  have  not  one  glorious  achieve- 
ment to  boast.''" 

From  this  principle  it  was,  that  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Spain  he  applied  to  business 
with  great  diligence,  and  having  added  ten 
new-raised  cohorts  to  the  twenty  he  received 
there,  he  marched  against  the  Callaecians  and 
Lusitanians,  defeated  them,  and  penetrated  to 
the  ocean,  reducing  nations  by  the  way  that 
had  not  felt  the  Roman  yoke.  Hie  conduct  in 
peace  was  not  inferior  to  that  in  the  war;  he 
restored  harmony  among  the  cities,  and  re- 
moved the  occasions  of  quarrel  between  debt- 
ors and  creditors.  For  he  ordered  that  the 
creditor  should  have  two-thirds  of  the  debtor's 
income,  and  the  debtor  the  remaining  third, 
till  the  whole  was  paid.  By  these  means  he 
left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  though 
he  had  filled  his  own  coffers,  and  enriched  his 
soldiers  with  booty,  who,  upon  one  of  his  vic- 
tories, saluted  him  Imperator. 

At  his  return  he  found  himself  under  a  trou- 
blesome dilemma:  those  that  soHcit  a  triumph 
being  obliged  to  remain  without  the  walls,  and 
such  as  sue  for  the  consulship,  to  make  their 
personal  appearance  in  Rome.  As  these  were 
things  that  he  could  not  reconcile,  and  his  ar- 
rival happened  at  the  time  of  the  election  of 
consuls,  he  applied  to  the  senate  for  pci  mis- 
sion to  stand  candidate,  though  absent,  and  of- 
fer his  service  by  his  friends.  Cato  strongly 
opposed  his  request,  insisting  on  the  prohibi- 
tion by  law;  and  when  he  saw  numbers  influ- 
enced by  Cajsar,  he  attempted  to  prevent  his 
success  by  gaining  time;  with  which  view  he 
spun  out  the  debate  till  it  was  too  late  to  con- 
clude upon  any  thing  that  day.  Cssar  then 
determined  to  give  up  the  triumph,  and  solicit 
the  consulship. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  went 

•  It  was  ihe  government  of  the  Farther  Spain  only 
thai  fell  to  liis  lot.  This  province  coinprehenilcd  Lu- 
litauia  and  Bxtica:  that  is,  Portugal  and  Audaiuria. 


to  work  upon  an  expedient  which  deceived  all 
the  world  except  Cato.  It  was  the  reconciling 
of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  two  of  the  most  pow- 
erful men  in  Rome.  By  making  them  friends, 
Ca;sar  secured  the  interest  of  both  to  himself, 
and  while  he  seemed  to  be  only  doing  an  office 
of  humanity,  he  was  undermining  the  consti- 
tution. For  it  was  not,  what  most  people  ima- 
gine, the  disagreement  between  CiEsar  and 
Pompey  that  produced  the  civil  wars,  but 
rather  their  union:  they  first  combined  to  rum 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  when  that  was 
ctTected,  they  parted  to  pursue  each  his  own 
designs.  Cato,  who  often  prophesied  what 
would  be  the  consequence,  was  then  looked 
upon  as  a  troublesome  and  overbusy  man;  af- 
terwards he  was  esteemed  a  wise,  though  not 
a  fortunate  counsellor. 

Meantime  Ca;sar  walked  to  the  place  of 
election  between  Crassus  and  Pompey;  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  their  friendship,  was  de- 
clared consul,  with  distinguished  honour,  hav- 
ing Calpurnius  Bibulus  given  liini  lor  his  col- 
league. He  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  his 
office  than  he  proposed  laws  not  so  suitable  to 
a  consul  as  to  a  seditious  tribune;  I  mean  the 
bills  for  a  division  of  lands  and  a  distribution 
of  corn,  which  were  entirely  calculated  to 
please  the  plebeians.  As  the  virtuous  and  pat- 
riotic part  of  the  senate  opposed  them,  he  was 
furnished  with  the  pretext  he  had  long  wanted: 
he  protested  with  great  warmth,  "  That  they 
threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  people  against 
his  will,  and  that  the  rigorous  and  disgraceful 
opposition  of  the  senate,  laid  him  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  seeking  protection 
from  the  commons."  Accordingly  he  immedi- 
ately applied  to  them. 

Crassus  planted  himself  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  Pompey  on  the  other.  He  demanded  of 
them  aloud,  "  whether  they  approved  his  laws.'" 
and,  as  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  de- 
sired their  assistance  againt  those  who  threat- 
ened to  oppose  them  with  the  sword.  They 
declared  they  would  assist  him;  and  Pompey 
added,  "Against  those  who  come  with  the 
sword,  I  will  bring  both  sword  and  buckler." 
This  expression  gave  the  patricians  great  pain: 
it  appeared  not  only  unworthy  of  his  character, 
the  respect  the  senate  had  for  him,  and  the 
reverence  due  to  them,  but  even  desperate  and 
frantic.  The  people,  however,  were  pleased 
with  it. 

Caesar  was  willing  to  avail  himself  still  further 
of  Pompey's  interest.  His  daughter  Julia  was 
betrothed  to  Servilius  Caepio,  but,  notwith- 
standing that  engagement,  he  gave  her  to  Pom- 
pey; and  told  Servilius  he  should  have  Pom- 
pey's daughter,  whose  hand  was  not  properly 
at  liberty,  for  she  was  promised  to  Faustus 
the  son  of  Sylla. — Soon  after  this,  Csesar  mar- 
ried Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Piso,  and  pro- 
cured the  consulship  for  Piso  for  the  year  en- 
suing. Meanwhile  Cato  exclaimed  loudly 
against  these  proceedings,  and  called  both 
gods  and  men  to  witness  how  insupportable  it 
was,  that  the  first  dignities  of  the  stale  should 
be  prostituted  by  marriages,  and  that  this  traf- 
fic of  women  should  gain  them  what  govern- 
erninonts  and  forces  they  pleased. 

As  for  Bibulus,  Caisar's  colleague,  when  b* 
found  his  opposition  to  their  new  lawg  entirely 
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.flisuccessful,  and  that  his  life,  as  well  as  Cato's, 
was  often  endangered  in  the  public  assemblies, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Immediately  after  this  marriage,  Pompey 
filled  the  forum  with  armed  men,  and  got  the 
laws  enacted  which  Ca;sar  had  proposed  mere- 
ly to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  At 
the  same  time  the  government  of  Gaul,  both  on 
this  and  the  other  side  the  Alps,  was  decreed 
lo  Ca;sar  for  five  years;  to  which  was  added 
Illyricum,  with  four  legions.  As  Cato  spoke 
against  these  regulations,  Caesar  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  into  custody,  imagining  he  would 
appeal  to  the  tribunes.  But  when  he  saw  him 
going  to  prison  without  speaking  one  word,  and 
observed  that  it  not  only  gave  the  nobility  great 
uneasiness,  but  that  the  people,  out  of  rever- 
ence for  Cato's  virtue,  followed  him  in  melan- 
choly silence,  he  whispered  one  of  the  tribunes 
to  take  him  out  of  the  lictors'  hands. 

Very  few  of  the  body  of  senators  followed 
Caesar  on  this  occasion  to  the  house.  The 
greatest  part,  offended  at  such  acts  of  tyranny, 
had  withdrawn.  Considius,  one  of  the  oldest 
senators  that  attended,  taking  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, "  That  it  was  the  soldiers  and  naked 
swords  that  kept  the  rest  from  assembling," 
Caesar  said,  "  Why  does  not  fear  keep  you  at 
home  too.'"  Considius  replied,  "Old  age  is  my 
defence;  the  small  remains  of  my  life  deserves 
not  much  care  or  precaution." 

The  most  disgraceful  step,  however,  that 
Caesar  took  in  his  whole  consulship,  was  the 
getting  Clodius  elected  tribune  of  the  people; 
the  same  who  had  attempted  to  dishonour  his 
oed,  and  had  profaned  the  mysterious  rites  of 
ihe  Good  Goddess.  He  pitched  upon  him  to 
ruin  Cicero;  nor  would  he  set  out  for  his  gov- 
ernment before  he  had  embroiled  them,  and  pro- 
cured Cicero's  banishment.  For  history  informs 
us,  that  all  these  transactions  preceded  his  wars 
in  Gaul.  The  wars  he  conducted  there,  and 
the  many  glorious  campaigns  in  which  he  re- 
duced that  country,  represent  him  as  another 
man:  we  begin,  as  it  were,  with  a  new  life, 
and  have  to  follow  nim  in  a  quite  different 
track.  As  a  warrior  and  a  general,  we  behold 
him  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  the  greatest  and 
most  admired  commanders  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced. For  whether  we  compare  him  with 
the  Fabii,  the  Scipios,  and  Metelli,  with  the 
generals  of  his  own  time,  or  those  who  flour- 
ished a  little  before  him,  with  Sylla,  Marius, 
the  two  Luculli,  or  with  Pompey  himself, 
whose  fame  in  every  military  excellence  reach- 
ed the  skies,  Caesars  achievements  bear  away 
the  palm.  One  he  surpassed  in  the  difliculty 
of  the  scene  of  action,  another  in  the  extent  of 
tne  countries  he  subdued;  this,  in  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  enemies  he  overcame,  that, 
in  the  savage  manners  and  treacherous  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  he  humanized;  one  in  mild- 
ness and  clemency  to  his  prisoners,  another,  in 
bounty  and  munificence  to  his  troops;  and  all,  in 
the  number  of  battles  that  he  won,  and  enemies 
that  he  killed  For  in  less  than  ten  years'  war 
■in  Gaul,  he  took  eight  hundred  cities  by  assault, 
conquered  three  hundred  nations,  and  fought 
pitched  battles  at  different  times  with  three 
.Daillions  of  men,  one  million  of  which  he  cut 
in  pieces,  and  made  another  million  prisoners. 


Such,  moreover,  was  the  affection  of  Mfl 
soldiers,  and  their  attachment  to  his  person, 
that  they  who  under  other  commanders  were 
nothing  above  the  common  rate  of  men,  be- 
came invincible  where  Cisar's  glory  was  con- 
cerned, and  met  the  most  dreadful  dangers 
with  a  courage  that  nothing  could  resist.  To 
give  three  or  four  instances: 

Acilius,  in  a  sea-fight  near  Marseilles,  after 
he  had  boarded  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  had 
his  right  hand  cut  off  with  a  sword,  yei  he  still 
held  his  buckler  in  his  left,  and  pushed  it  in 
the  enemy's  faces,  till  he  defeated  them,  and 
took  the  vessel. 

CassiusScaeva,  in  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium, 
after  he  had  an  eye  shot  out  with  an  arrow,  hia 
shoulder  wounded  with  one  javelin,  his  thigh 
run  through  with  another,  and  had  received  a 
hundred  and  thirty  darts  upon  his  shield,*  call- 
ed out  to  the  enemy,  as  if  he  would  surrender 
himself.  Upon  this,  two  of  them  came  up  to 
him,  and  he  gave  one  of  them  such  a  stroke 
upon  the  shoulder  with  the  sword,  that  the  arm 
dropped  off;  the  other  he  wounded  in  the  face, 
and  made  him  retire.  His  comrades  then  came 
up  to  his  assistance,  and  he  saved  his  life. 

In  Britain,  some  of  the  vanguard  happened 
to  be  entangled  in  a  deep  morass,  and  were 
there  attacked  by  the  enemy,  when  a  private 
soldier,  in  the  sight  of  Caesar,  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  assailants,  and,  after  pro- 
digious exertions  of  valour,  beat  off  the  bar- 
barians, and  rescued  the  men.  After  which, 
the  soldier,  with  much  difficulty,  partly  by 
swimming,  partly  by  wading,  passed  the  mo- 
rass, but  in  the  passage  lost  his  shield.  Cxsar, 
and  those  about  him,  astonished  at  the  action, 
ran  to  meet  him  with  acclamations  of  joy;  but 
the  soldier,  in  great  distress,  threw  himself  at 
Cesar's  feet,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beg- 
ged pardon  for  the  loss  of  his  shield. 

In  Africa,  Scipio  having  taken  one  of  Caesar's 
ships,  on  board  of  which  was  Granius  Petro- 
nius,  lately  appointed  quaestor,  put  the  rest  to 
the  sword,  but  told  the  quaestor, "  He  gave  him 
his  life."  Petronius  answered,  "  It  is  not  the 
custom  of  Caesar's  soldiers  to  take,  but  to  give 
quarter,"  and  immediately  plunged  his  sword 
in  his  breast. 

This  courage,  and  this  great  ambition,  were 
cultivated  and  cherished,  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  generous  manner  in  which  Caesar  rewarded 
his  troops,  and  the  honours  which  he  paid 
them:  for  his  whole  conduct  shewed  that  he 
did  not  accumulate  riches  in  the  course  of  hia 
wars,  to  minister  to  luxury,  or  to  serve  any 
pleasures  of  his  own;  but  that  he  laid  them  up 
in  a  common  bank,  as  prizes  to  be  obtained  by 
distinguished  valour,  and  that  he  considered 
himself  no  farther  rich  than  as  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  his  soldiers 
Another  thing  that  contributed  to  make  them 
invincible  was  their  seeing  Caesar  always  take 
his  share  in  danger,  and  never  desire  any  ex 
emption  from  labour  and  fatigue. 

*  Caesar  (Bell.  Civ.  1.  iii.)  says,  this  brave  soldier 
received  two  hundred  and  thirty  darts  upon  his  shield 
and  adds,  that  he  rewarded  his  bravery  with  two  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces,  and  promoted  him  from  the 
eighth  ranli  to  the  first.  He  likewise  ordered  the  sol- 
diers of  that  cohort  double  pay,  beside  oth«r  militar* 
rewards. 
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As  for  his  exposing  his  person  to  danger, 
they  were  not  surprised  at  it,  because  they 
knew  .lis  passion  for  glory,  but  they  were  as- 
tonished at  his  patience  under  toil,  so  far  in  all 
appearance  above  his  bodily  powers.  For  he 
was  of  a  slender  make,  fair,  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  subject  to  violent  headaches  and 
epileptic  fits.  He  had  the  first  attack  of  the 
falling  sickness  at  Corduba.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, make  these  disorders  a  pretence  for  in- 
dulging himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  sought 
in  war  a  remedy  for  his  infirmities,  endeavour- 
ing to  strengthen  his  constitution  by  long 
marches,  by  simple  diet,  by  seldom  coming  un- 
der covert.  Thus  he  contended  with  his  dis- 
temper, and  fortified  himself  against  its  attacks. 

When  he  slept,  it  was  commonly  upon  a 
inarch,  either  in  ?.  chariot  or  a  litter,  that  rest 
might  be  no  hinderance  to  business.  In  the  day- 
time he  visited  the  castles,  cities,  and  fortified 
camps,  with  a  servant  at  his  side,  whom  he 
employed,  on  such  occasions,  to  write  for  him, 
and  with  a  soldier  behind,  who  carried  his 
sword.  By  these  means  he  travelled  so  fast, 
and  with  so  little  interruption,  as  to  reach  the 
Rhone  in  eight  days  after  his  first  setting  out 
for  those  parts  from  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  horseman  in  his  early  years, 
and  brought  tliat  exercise  to  such  perfection  by 
practice,  that  he  could  sit  a  horse  at  full  speed 
with  his  hands  behind  him.  In  tlnis  expedition 
he  also  accustomed  himself  to  dictate  letters  as 
be  rode  on  horseback,  and  found  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  two  secretaries  at  once,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Oppius,  for  more.  It  is  also  said, 
that  Caisar  was  the  first  who  contrived  to  com- 
municate his  thoughts  by  letter  to  his  friends 
who  were  in  the  same  city  with  him,  when 
any  urgent  affair  required  it,  and  the  multitude 
of  business  or  great  extent  of  the  city  did  not 
admit  of  an  interview. 

Of  his  indifference  with  respect  to  diet  they 
give  us  this  remarkable  proofs:  Happening  to 
sup  with  Valerius  Leo,  a  friend  of  his  at  Milan, 
there  was  sweet  ointment  poured  upon  the  as- 
paragus, instead  of  oil.  C^sar  ate  of  it  fresly, 
notwithstanding,  and  afterwards  rebuked  his 
friends  for  expressing  their  dislike  of  it.  "  It 
was  enough,"  said  he,  "  to  forbear  eating,  if 
It  was  disagreeable  to  you.  He  who  finds  fault 
with  any  rusticity,  is  himself  a  rustic." 

One  day  as  he  was  upon  an  excursion,  a  vio- 
lent storm  forced  him  to  seek  shelter  in  a  poor 
man's  hut,  where  there  was  only  one  room, 
and  that  scarce  big  enough  for  a  man  to  sleep 
in  Turning,  therefore,  to  his  friends,  he  said, 
"  Honours  for  the  great,  and  necessaries  for 
the  infirm,"  and  immediately  gave  up  the  room 
to  Oppius,  while  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  slept  under  a  shed  at  the  door. 

His  first  expedition  in  Gaul  was  against  the 
Helvetians  and  theTigurini;  who,  after  having 
burned  twelve  of  their  own  towns  and  four 
hundred  villages,  put  themselves  under  march, 
in  order  to  penetrate  into  Italy,  through  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  was  subject  to  the  Romans, 
as  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  would  have  done 
before  them.  Nor  were  these  new  adventurers 
inferior  to  the  other  in  courage;  and  in  num- 
bers they  were  equal ;  being  in  all  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  of  which  a  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  were  fighting  men.     Cxsar  sent  hia 


lieutenant,  Labienus,  against  the  Tigurini, 
who  routed  them  near  the  river  Arar.*  But 
the  Helvetians  suddenly  attacked  Cirsar,  as  he 
was  on  the  march  to  a  confederate  town.f  He 
gained,  a  strong  post  for  his  troops,  notwith- 
standing the  surprise;  and  when  he  had  drawn 
them  up,  his  horse  was  brought  him.  Upon 
which  he  said,  "  When  I  have  won  the  battle 
I  shall  want  my  horse  for  the  pursuit;  at  pre- 
sent, let  us  march  as  we  are  against  the  ene- 
my." Accordingly  he  charged  them  with  great 
vigour  on  foot.J 

It  cost  him  a  long  and  severe  conflict  to  drive 
their  army  out  of  the  field;  but  he  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  when  he  came  to  their  ram 
part  of  carriages;  for  not  only  the  men  made 
a  most  obstinate  stand  there,  but  the  very 
women  and  children  fought  till  they  were  cut 
in  pieces;  insomuch  that  the  battle  did  not  end 
before  midnight. 

To  this  great  action  he  added  a  still  greater 
He  collected  the  barbarians  who  had  escaped 
out  of  the  battle,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  upwards,  and  obliged  them  to 
settle  in  the  country  they  had  relinquished,  and 
to  rebuild  the  cities  they  had  burned.  This  he 
did,  in  fear  that  if  the  country  were  left  with- 
out inhabitants,  the  Germans  would  pass  the 
Rhine,  and  seize  it. 

His  second  war  was  in  defence  of  the  Gauls 
against  the  Germans,§  though  he  had  before 
honoured  their  king  Ariovistus  with  the  title  of 
an  ally  of  Rome.  They  proved  insupportable 
neighbours  to  those  he  had  subdued,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see,  that  instead  of  being  satisfied  with 
their  present  acquisitions,  if  opportunity  of- 
fered they  would  extend  their  conquests  over 
all  Gaul.  He  found,  however,  his  officers, 
particularly  those  of  the  young  nobility,  afraid 
of  this  expedition;  for  they  had  entered  into 
Caisar's  service  only  in  the  hopes  of  living 
luxuriously  and  making  their  fortunes.  He 
therefore  called  them  together,  and  told  them, 
before  the  whole  army,  "  That  they  were  at 
liberty  to  retire,  and  needed  not  hazard  their 
persons  against  their  inclinations,  since  they 
were  so  unmanly  and  spiritless.  For  his  part, 
he  would  march  with  the  tenth  legion  only 
against  these  barbarians:  for  they  were  neither 
better  men  than  the  Cimbrians,  nor  was  he  a 
worse  general  than  Marius."  Upon  this,  the 
tenth  legion  deputed  some  of  their  corps  to 
thank  him.     The  other  legions  laid  the  whole 


*  Caesar  says  himself,  that  he  left  Labienus  to  guard 
the  works  lie  had  raised  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to 
muunl  Jura,  and  that  he  marched  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  three  legions,  to  attack  the  Tigurini,  in  their 
passage  over  the  Arar,  now  the  Saone,aud  killed  great 
numbers  of  them. 

t  Bibracte,  now  Autun. 

}  He  sent  back  his  horse,  and  the  rest  followed  his 
eiample.  This  he  did  to  prevent  all  hopes  of  a  retreat, 
as  well  as  to  show  his  troops  that  he  would  take  hii 
share  in  all  the  danger.     Vide  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i. 

^  The  .Edui  implored  his  protection  against  Ario- 
vistus, king  of  the  Germans,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  differences  which  had  long  subsisted  between  them 
and  the  .\rverni,  had  joined  the  latter,  made  himself 
master  of  great  part  of  the  country  of  the  .Sequani,  and 
obliged  the  jEdui  to  give  him  their  children  as  ho»- 
tages.  The  .Edui  were  the  people  of  Autun;  th» 
.A.rverni  of  Auvcrgue ;  and  the  Sequani  of  Francbt 
Comte.     C<ts.  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i. 
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Wame  upou  their  officers,  and  all  followed  him 
with  great  spirit  and  alacrity.  After  a  march 
of  several  days,  they  encamped  within  two 
hundred  furlongs  of  the  enemy. 

Caesar  s  arrival  broke  the  confidence  of  Ario- 
vistus.  Instead  of  expecting  that  the  Romans 
would  come  and  attack  him,  he  had  suppos- 
ed they  would  not  dare  to  stand  the  Ger- 
mans when  they  went  in  quest  of  them.  He 
was  much  surprised,  therefore,  at  this  bold 
attempt  of  Ctesar,  and,  what  was  worse, 
he  saw  his  own  troops  were  disheartened. 
They  were  dispirited  still  more  by  the  prophe- 
cies of  their  matrons,  who  had  the  care  of  di- 
vining, and  used  to  do  it  by  the  eddies  of  rivers, 
the  wmdings,  the  murmurs,  or  other  noise  made 
by  the  stream.  On  this  occasion,  they  charged 
the  army  not  to  give  battle  before  the  new 
moon  appeared. 

Ca;sar  having  got  information  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  seeing  the  Germans  lie  close  in  their 
camp,  thought  it  better  to  engage  them  while 
thus  dejected,  than  to  sit  still  and  wait  their 
time.  For  this  reason  he  attacked  their  en- 
trenchments and  the  hills  upon  which  they  were 
posted,  which  provoked  them  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  descended  in  great  fury  to  the  plain. 
They  fought,  and  were  entirely  routed.    Caesar 

Eursued  them  to  the  Rhine,  which  was  three 
undred  furlongs  from  the  field  of  battle,  cov- 
er! ng  all  the  way  with  dead  bodies  and  spoils. 
Ariovistus  reached  the  river  time  enough  to 
get  over  with  a  few  troops.  The  number  of  kil- 
led is  said  to  have  amounted  to  eighty  thousand. 
After  he  had  thus  terminated  the  war,  he 
left  his  army  iu  winter  quarters  in  the  country 
in  the  Sequani,  and  repaired  to  Gaul,  on  this 
Bide  the  Po,  which  was  part  of  his  province,  in 
order  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  transactions  in 
Rome.  For  the  river  Rubicon  parts  the  rest 
of  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  During  his  stay 
there  he  carried  on  a  variety  of  state  intrigues. 
Great  numbers  came  from  Rome  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him,  and  he  sent  them  all  away  sat- 
isfied; some  laden  with  presents,  and  others 
happy  in  hope.  In  the  same  manner  through- 
out all  his  wars,  without  Pompey's  observing 
•t,  he  was  conquering  his  enemies  by  the  arms 
of  the  Roman  citizens,  and  gaining  the  citizens 
by  the  money  of  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  he  had  intelligence  that  the 
Belgae,  who  were  the  most  powerful  peopJe  in 
Gaul,  and  whose  territories  made  up  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  country,  had  revolted  and 
assembled  a  great  army,  he  marched  to  that 
quarter  with  incredible  expedition.  He  found 
them  ravaging  the  lands  of  those  Gauls  who 
were  allies  of  Rome,  .^.efeating  the  main  body, 
which  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  killed 
Buch  numbers,  that  lakes  and  rivers  were  filled 
with  the  dead,  and  bridges  were  formed  of  their 
bodies.  Such  of  the  insurgents  as  dwelt  upon 
the  sea  coast,  surrendered  without  opposition. 

From  thence  he  led  his  army  against  the 
Nervii,*  who  live  among  thick  woods.  After 
they  had  secured  their  families  and  most  valua- 
ble goods,  in  the  best  manner  they  couW,  in 
the  heart  of  a  Icrge  forest,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  enemy,  they  marched,  to  the  number 

»  Their  country  is  now  called  Haiuault  and  Cam- 
•resia. 


of  sixty  thousand,  and  fell  ujxm  Cssar,  as  h« 
was  fortifying  his  camp,  ami  had  noi  the  leaat 
notion  of  such  an  attack.*  They  first  routed 
his  cavalry,  and  then  surrounded  the  twelfth 
and  seventh  legions,  and  killed  all  the  othcers. 
Had  not  Ca;sar  snatched  a  buckler  from  one  o( 
his  men,  forced  his  way  through  the  combat- 
ants before  him,  and  rushed  upon  the  barba- 
rians; or  had  not  the  tenth  legion,  seeing  his 
danger,  ran  from  the  heights  where  they  were 
posted,  and  moved  down  the  enemy's  ranks,  in 
all  probability  not  one  Roman  would  have  sur- 
vived the  battle.  But  though  encouraged  by 
this  bold  act  of  Cssar,  they  fought  with  a  spirit 
above  their  strength,  they  were  not  able  to 
make  the  Nervii  turn  their  backs.  Those  brave 
men  maintained  their  ground,  and  were  hewed 
to  pieces  upon  the  spot.  It  is  said  that  out  of 
sixty  thousand  not  above  five  hundred  were 
saved,  and  out  of  four  hundred  Nervian  sena- 
tors not  above  three. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  great  victory,  the 
senate  of  Rome  decreed  that  sacrifices  should 
be  offered,  and  all  manner  of  festivities  kept 
up,  for  fifteen  days  together,  which  was  a  longer 
term  of  rejoicing  than  had  ever  been  known 
before.  Indeed,  the  danger  anpeared  very 
great,  on  account  of  so  many  nations  rising  at 
once;  and  as  Caesar  was  the  man  who  sur- 
mounted it,  the  affection  the  people  had  for  him 
made  the  rejoicing  more  brilliant.  After  ho 
had  settled  the  affairs  of  Gaul,  on  the  other  side 
the  Alps,  he  crossed  them  again,  and  wintered 
near  the  Po,  in  order  to  maintain  his  interest 
in  Rome;  where  the  candidates  for  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  supplied  with  money  out 
of  his  funds  to  corrupt  the  people,  and  after 
they  had  carried  their  election,  did  every  thing 
to  extend  his  power.  Nay,  the  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  personages  went  to  pay  their 
court  to  him  at  Lucca,  among  whom  were 
Pompey,  Crassus,  Appius  governor  of  Sardi- 
nia and  Nepos,  pro-consul  in  Spain.  So  that 
there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  lictora  at- 
tending their  masters,  and  above  two  hundred 
senators  honoured  him  with  their  assiduities. 
After  they  had  fixed  upon  a  plan  of  business, 
they  parted.  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  to  be 
consuls  the  year  ensuing,  and,  to  get  CaEsar's 

*  As  thJ3  attack  was  unexpected,  Csesar  liad,  in  a 
manner,  every  thing  to  do  at  the  same  instant.  The 
banner  was  to  be  erected,  the  charge  sounded.  Ihe  sol- 
diers at  a  distance  recalled,  the  army  drawn  up,  and 
the  signal  given.  In  this  surprise,  he  ran  from  place 
to  place,  exhorting  his  men  to  remember  their  former 
valour,  and,  having  drawn  them  up  in  the  best  manner 
he  could,  caused  the  signal  to  be  given.  The  legion 
aries  made  a  vigourous  resistance  ;  but,  as  the  enemy 
seemed  determined  either  to  conquer  or  die,  the  suc- 
cess was  different  in  different  places.  In  the  left  wing, 
the  ninth  and  the  tenth  legions  did  wonders,  drove  the 
Atrebates  into  a  neighbouring  river,  and  made  a  greai 
slaughter  of  them.  In  another  place,  the  eighth  and 
eleventh  legions  repulsed  the  Vermandui,  and  drove 
them  before  them.  But  in  the  right  wing,  the  seventh 
and  twelfth  legions  suffered  extremely.  They  were 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  Nervii,  all  the  centurion! 
of  the  iburth  cohort  being  slain  and  most  of  the  other 
officers  wounded.  In  this  extremity,  Casar  snatched 
a  buckler  from  one  of  the  private  men,  put  liiin^^eir  at 
the  head  of  his  broken  wing,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
two  legions  which  he  had  left  to  guard  the  baegage, 
fell  upon  the  Nervii,  already  fatigued,  with  fresh  vig- 
our, and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  them. 
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gOTcrnment  prolonged  for  five  years  more,  with 
supplies  out  of  iJie  treasury  for  his  occasions. 
The  last  particular  appeared  extremely  absurd 
to  all  men  of  sense.  They  who  received  so 
much  of  CiEsar's  money,  persuaded  the  senate 
to  give  him  money,  as  if  he  was  in  want  of  it; 
or  rather,  they  insisted  it  should  be  done,  and 
every  honest  man  sighed  inwardly  while  he 
■ufTcred  the  decree  to  pass.  Cato,  indeed,  was 
absent,  having  been  sent  with  a  commission  to 
Cyprus  on  purpose  that  he  might  be  out  of  the 
way.  But  Favonius,  vsho  trod  in  Cato's 
steps,  vigorously  opposed  those  measures;  and 
when  he  found  that  his  opposition  availed  no- 
thing, he  lell  the  house,  and  applied  to  the 
{>eople,  exclaiming  against  such  pernicious 
counsels.  No  one,  however,  attended  to  him; 
some  being  overawed  by  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
and  others  inlluenced  by  regard  for  Ca;sar,  in 
whose  smile  alone  they  lived  and  all  their 
hopes  flourished. 

Ca;sar,  at  his  return  to  his  army  in  Gaul, 
found  another  furious  war  lighted  up  in  the 
country;  the  Usipetes  and  the  Teuchteri,*  two 
great  German  nations,  having  cro<ifed  the 
Rhine  to  make  conquests.  The  account  of  the 
affair  with  them  we  shall  take  from  Ca;sar's 
own  Commentaries.  These  barbarians  sent 
deputies  to  him  to  propose  a  suspension  of 
arms,  which  was  granted  them.  Nevertheless 
they  attacked  him  as  he  was  making  an  excur- 
sion. With  only  eight  hundred  horse,  how- 
ever, who  were  not  prepared  for  an  engage- 
ment, he  beat  their  cavalry,  which  consisted  of 
five  thousand.  Next  day  they  sent  other  de- 
puties to  apologize  for  what  had  happened, 
but  without  any  other  intention  than  that  of 
deceiving  him  again.  These  agents  of  theirs 
he  detained,  and  marched  immediately  against 
them;  thinking  it  absurd  to  stand  upon  honour 
with  such  perfidious  men,  who  had  not  scrupled 
to  violate  the  truce.  Yet  Canusius  writes, 
that  when  the  senate  were  voting  a  public 
thanksgiving  and  processions  on  account  of  the 
victory,  Cato  proposed  that  Caesar  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  barbarians,  to  expiate  that 
breach  of  faith,  and  make  the  divine  vengeance 
fall  upon  its  author  rather  than  upon  Rome. 

Of  the  barbarians  that  had  passed  the  Rhine, 
there  were  four  hundred  thousand  killed.  The 
few  who  escaped,  repassed  the  river,  and  were 
sheltered  by  a  people  of  Germany  called  Si- 
cambri.  Cxsar  laid  hold  on  this  pretence 
against  that  people,  but  his  true  motive  was  an 
avidity  of  fame,  to  be  the  first  Roman  that 
ever  crossed  the  Rhine  in  a  hostile  manner. 
In  pursuance  of  his  design,  he  threw  a  bridge 
over  it,  though  it  was  remarkably  wide  in  that 
place,  and  at  the   same  time  so  rough   and 

*  The  people  of  the  March  and  of  Wettpbalia,  and 
those  of  Munstrr  and  Cleres. 

This  war  happened  under  the  consulship  of  Crassus 
and  Pompey,  which  was  in  the  year  of  Home  693.  But 
there  were  severa  intermediate  transactions,  of  great 
importance,  which  Plutarch  has  omitted,  viz.  The 
reduction  of  the  Aduatici  by  Cxnir  ;  of  seven  other 
nations  by  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  the  triumvir ;  offers 
of  (ubmission  from  several  nations  beyond  the  Rhine ; 
the  attempt  upon  Galba,  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Oc- 
todurus,  and  hi*  brave  defence  and  viclorv;  the  severe 
chastisement  of  the  Veneti,  whohad  revolted  ;  and  the 
complete  reduction  of  Aquitaine.  These  particulars 
are  contained  in  pfxt  of  l)ie  second  and  the  whole  third 
book  of  the  War  in  Gaul, 


rapid,  that  it  carried  down  with  it  trunks  of 
trees,  and  other  timber,  which  much  shocked 
and  weakened  the  pillars  of  his  bridge.  Hat 
he  drove  great  piles  of  wood  into  the  bottom 
of  the  river  above  the  bridge,  both  to  resist 
the  impression  of  such  bodies,  and  to  break 
the  force  of  the  torrent.  By  these  means  he 
exhibited  a  spectacle  astonishing  to  thought, 
so  immense  a  bridge  finished  in  ten  days.  Hia 
army  passed  over  it  without  opposition,  the 
Suevi  and  the  Sicambri,  the  most  warlike  na- 
tions in  Germany,  having  retired  into  the  heart 
of  their  forests,  and  concealed  themselves  in 
cavities  overhung  with  wood.  He  \aid  waste 
the  enemy's  country  v»'ilh  fire,  and  confirmed 
the  better  disposed  Germans  in  the  interest  of 
Rome;*  after  which  he  returned  into  Gaul, 
having  spent  no  more  than  eighteen  days  in 
Germany. 

But  his  exhibition  into  Britain  discovered 
the  most  daring  spirit  of  enterprise.  For  he 
was  the  first  who  entered  the  western  ocean 
with  a  fleet,  and  embarking  his  troops  on  the 
Atlantic,  carried  war  into  an  island  whose  very 
existence  was  doubted.  Some  writers  had  re- 
presented it  so  incredibly  large,  that  others 
contested  its  being,  and  considered  both  the 
name  and  the  thing  as  a  fiction.  Yet  Cssar 
attempted  to  conquer  it,  and  to  extend  the  Ro- 
man empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  habita- 
ble world.  He  sailed  hither  twice  from  the 
opposite  coast  in  Gaul,  and  fought  many  bat 
ties,  by  which  the  Britons  suffered  more  than 
the  Romans  gained;  for  there  was  nothing 
worth  taking  from  a  people  who  were  so  poor, 
and  lived  in  so  much  wretchedness.f  He  did 
not,  however,  terminate  the  war  in  the  manner 
he  cduld  have  wished:  he  only  received  hosta- 
ges of  the  kings,  and  appointed  the  tribute  the 
island  was  to  pay,  and  then  returned  to  Gaul. 

There  he  received  letters,  which  were  going 
to  be  sent  over  to  him,  and  by  which  his  frienda 
in  Rome  informed  him,  ihat  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Pompey,  had  lately  died  in  childbed. 
This  was  a  great  afiliction  both  to  Pompey 
and  Ca;sar.  Their  friends,  too,  were  very 
sensibly  concerned  to  see  that  alliance  dissolv 
ed  which  kept  up  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  state,  otherwise  in  a  very  unsettled  condi- 
tion. For  the  child  survived  the  mother  only 
a  few  days.  The  people  look  the  body  of 
Julia  and  carried  it,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  tribunes,  to  the  Campus  •Mar  ■ 
tius,  where  it  was  interred. 

As  Ca;sar's  army  was  now  very  large,t  he 
was  forced  to  divide  it  for  the  convenience  of 
winter-quarters;  after  which  he  took  the  road 
to  Italy,  according  to  custom.  But  he  had  not 
been  long  gone,  before  the  Gauls  rising  again, 
traversed  the  country  with  considerable  armies 

•  The  Ubii,  the  people  of  Cologne. 

t  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  much  com  id 
Britain  in  Cxsar's  time  ;  for  the  inhabitants,  he  says, 
lived  chiefly  on  milk  and  flesh.  Lode  et  came  vtvunt. 

{This  army  consisted  of  eight  legions ;  and,  as  there 
was  almost  a  (amine  in  the  country,  the  consequeno* 
of  excessive  drought,  Caesar  was  obliged  to  aeparat« 
his  troops  for  their  better  subsistence.  He  was,  there- 
fore, under  the  necessity  of  flxing  the  quarters  at  such 
a  distance,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  impoli- 
tic. He  tells  us,  (lib.  t.)  that  all  the  legions,  except 
one,  which  was  in  a  quiet  country,  were  posted  within 
the  compass  cf  a  hundred  miles. 
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fell  upon  the  Roman  quarters  with  great  fury, 
and  insulted  their  entrenchments.  The  most 
numerous  and  the  strongest  body  of  the  in- 
surgents was  that  under  Ambiorix,  who  at- 
tacked Cotta  and  Titurius  in  their  camp,  and 
cut  them  off  with  their  whole  party.  After 
which  he  went  and  besieged  the  legion  under 
the  command  ofQ.  Cicero,  with  sixty  thousand 
men;  and  though  the  spirit  of  those  brave  Ro- 
mans made  a  resistance  above  their  strength, 
they  were  very  near  being  taken,  for  they  were 
all  wounded. 

Caesar,  who  was  at  a  great  distance,  at  last 
getting  intelligence  of  their  danger,  returned 
with  all  expedition;  and,  having  collected  a 
body  of  men,  which  did  not  exceed  seven 
thousand,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Cicero. 
The  Gauls,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  mo- 
tions, raised  the  siege  and  went  to  meet  Iiim; 
for  they  despised  the  smallness  of  his  force, 
and  were  confident  of  victory.  Cssar,  to  de- 
ceive them,  made  a  feint  as  if  he  fled,  till  he 
came  to  a  place  convenient  for  a  small  army 
to  engage  a  great  one,  and  there  he  fortified 
his  camp.  He  gave  his  men  strict  orders  not 
to  fight,  but  to  throw  up  a  strong  rampart,  and 
to  barricade  their  gates  in  the  securest  man- 
ner; contriving  by  all  these  manoeuvres  to  in- 
crease the  enemy's  contempt  of  him.  It  suc- 
ceeded as  he  wished;  the  Gauls  came  up  with 
great  insolence  and  disorder  to  attack  his 
trenches.  Then  Ceesar,  making  a  sudden  sally, 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of 
them.  This  success  laid  the  spirit  of  revolt  in 
those  parts:  and  for  farther  security  he  remained 
all  the  winter  in  Gaul,  visiting  all  the  quarters, 
and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  every  motion 
towards  war.  Besides,  he  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  three  legions  in  the  room  of  those 
he  had  lost;  two  of  which  were  lent  him  by 
Pompey,  and  one  lately  raised  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

After  this,*  the  seeds  of  hostilities,  which 
had  long  before  been  privately  scattered  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  more  warlike  nations,  shot  up  into  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  wars  that 
was  ever  seen  in  Gaul;  whether  we  consider 
the  number  of  troops  and  store  of  arms,  the 
treasures  amassed  for  the  war,  or  the  strength 
of  the  towns  and  fastnesses  they  occupied. 
Besides,  it  was  then  the  most  severe  season  of 
the  year;  the  rivers  were  covered  with  ice,  the 
forests  with  snow,  and  the  fields  overflowed  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  looked  like  so  many 
ponds;  the  roads  lay  concealed  in  snow;  or  in 
floods  disembogued  by  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
So  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  Caesar  to  march, 
or  to  pursue  any  other  operations  against  them. 

Many  nations  had  entered  into  the  league; 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  Arvernif  and 
Carnutes.};  The  chief  direction  of  the  war 
was  given  to  Vercingetorix,  whose  father  the 
Gauls  had  put  to  death,  for  attempting  at  mon- 
archy.     Vercingetorix,    having    divided    his 

*  Plutarch  passes  over  the  whole  sixth  book  of  Cae- 
»ar'R  CommenUries,  as  he  had  done  the  third.  Many 
considerable  events  happened  between  the  victory  last 
mentioned,  and  the  affair  with  Vercingetorix  ;  such  as 
the  defeat  of  the  Treviri,  Caisar's  second  passage  over 
the  Khine,  and  the  pursuit  of  Ambiorix. 

t  The  people  of  Auvergne,  particularly  those  of 
Clermont  and  St.  Flcur.  ' 

i  The  people  of  Cbartrei  and  Orleans, 


forces  into  several  parts,  and  given  them  is 
charge  to  his  lieutenants,  had  the  country  at 
command  as  far  as  the  Arar.  His  intentioa 
was  to  raise  all  Gaul  against  Caesar,  now  when 
his  enemies  were  rising  against  him  at  Rome. 
But  had  he  stayed  a  little  longer  till  Csesar  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  civil  war,  the  terrors 
of  the  Gauls  would  not  have  been  less  dread- 
ful to  Italy  now,  than  those  of  the  Cimbri  were 
formerly. 

Caesar,  who  knew  perfectly  how  to  avail 
himself  of  every  advantage  in  war,  particularly 
of  time,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  great 
defection,  than  he  set  out  to  chastise  its  authors: 
and  by  the  swiftness  of  his  march,  in  spite  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  severe  winter,  he  shewed 
the  barbarians  that  his  troops  could  neither  be 
conquered  nor  resisted.  For  where  a  courier 
could  scarce  have  been  supposed  to  come  in 
many  days,  Caesar  was  seen  with  his  whole 
army,  ravaging  the  country,  destroying  the  cas- 
tles, storming  the  cities,  and  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  such  as  repented.  Thus  he  went 
on,  till  the  Edui*  also  revolted,  who  had  styled 
themselvts  brothers  to  the  Romans,  and  had 
been  treated  with  particular  regard.  Their 
joining  the  insurgents  spread  uneasiness  and 
dismay  throughout  Caesar's  army.  He  there- 
fore, decamped  in  all  haste,  and  traversed  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,t  in  order  to  come 
into  that  of  the  Sequani,|  who  were  fast  friends, 
and  nearer  to  Italy  than  the  rest  of  the  Gauls. 

The  enemy  followed  him  thither  in  prodigious 
numbers,  and  surrounded  him.  Caesar,  without 
being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  sustained  the 
conflict,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  action,  in 
which  the  Germans  were  particularly  service- 
able to  him,  gave  them  a  total  defeat.  But  he 
seems  to  have  received  some  check  at  first,  for 
the  Arverni  still  shew  a  sword  suspended  in 
one  of  their  temples,  which  they  declare  was 
taken  from  Cisar.  His  friends  pointed  it  out 
to  him  afterwards,  but  he  only  laughed;  and 
when  they  were  for  having  it  taken  down,  he 
would  not  suffer  it,  because  he  considered  it 
as  a  thing  consecrated  to  the  gods. 

Most  of  those  who  escaped  out  of  the  battle, 
retired  into  Alesia§  with  their  king.  Cssar 
immediately  invested  the  town,  though  it  ap- 
peared impregnable,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
height  of  the  walls  as  the  number  of  troops 
there  was  to  defend  it.  During  the  siege  he 
found  himself  exposed  to  a  danger  from  with- 
out, which  makes  imagination  giddy  to  think 
on.  All  the  bravest  men  in  Gaul  assembled 
from  every  quarter,  and  came  armed  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  place,  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand;  and  there  were  not  less  than 
seventy  thousand  combatants  within  the  walls. 
Thus  shut  up  between  two  armies,  he  was 
forced  to  draw  two  lines  of  circumvallation,  the 
interior  one  against  the  town,  and  that  without 
against  the  troops  that  came  to  its  succour; 
for,  could  the  two  armies  have  joined,  he  had 
been  absolutely  lost.  This  dangerous  action 
at  Alesia  contributed  to  Caesar's  renown  on 
many  accounts.  Indeed,  he  exerted  a  more 
adventurous  courage  and  greater  generalship 

*  The  people  of  Autun,  Lyons,  Macon,  Chaloni  upon 
Soane,and  Nevers. 
t  The  district  of  Langres. 

iThe  district  of  Besancon. 
Caesar  call*  it  Alexia,  now  Aliie,  new  Flavigny. 
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than  on  any  other  occasion  But  what  seems 
?ery  astonishing,  is,  that  he  could  engage  and 
conquer  so  many  myriads  without,  and  keep 
the  action  a  secret  to  the  troops  in  the  town .• 
It  is  still  more  wondertul  that  the  Romans, 
who  were  left  before  the  walls,  should  not 
know  it,  till  the  victory  was  announced  by  the 
cries  of  the  men  in  Alesia  and  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  women,  who  saw  the  Romans  on 
each  side  of  the  town  bringing  to  their  camp  a 
number  of  shields  adorned  with  gold  and  silver, 
helmets  stained  with  blood,  drinking  vessels, 
and  tents  of  the  Gaulish  fashion.  Thus  did 
this  vast  multitude  vanish  and  disappear  like  a 
phantom,  or  dream,  the  greatest  part  being 
killed  on  the  spot. 

The  besieged,  after  having  given  both  them- 
selves and  Cisar  much  trouble,  at  last  surren- 
dered. Their  general,  Vercingetorii,  armed 
himself  and  equipped  his  horse  in  the  most 
magnificent  manner,  and  then  sallied  out  at  the 
gate.  After  he  had  taken  some  circuits  about 
Caesar  as  he  sat  upon  the  tribunal,  he  dismount- 
ed, put  off  his  armour,  and  placed  himself  at 
Caisar's  feet,  where  he  remained  in  profound 
silence,  till  Ca:sar  ordered  a  guard  to  take  him 
away,  and  keep  him  for  his  triumph. 

Caesar  had  been  some  time  resolved  to  ruin 
Pompey,  and  Pompey  to  destroy  Ca;sar.  For 
Crassus,  who  alone  could  have  taken  up  the 
conqueror,  being  killed  in  the  Parthian  war, 
there  remained  nothing  for  Caesar  to  do,  to 
make  himself  the  greatest  of  mankind,  but  to 
annihilate  him  that  was  so;  nor  for  Pompey  to 
prevent  it,  but  to  take  off  the  man  he  feared. 
It  is  true,  it  was  no  long  time  that  Pompey  had 
entertained  any  fear  of  him;  he  had  rather 
looked  upon  him  with  contempt,  imagining  he 
could  as  easily  pull  him  down  as  he  had  set  him 
up:  whereas  Cisar,  from  the  first,  designing 
to  ruin  his  rivals,  had  retired  at  a  distance, 
like  a  champion,  for  exercise.  By  long  ser- 
vice, and  great  achievements  in  the  wars  of 
Gaul,  he  had  so  improved  his  army,  and  his 
own  reputation  too,  that  he  was  considered  as 
on  a  footing  with  Pompey;  and  he  found  pre- 
tences for  carrying  his  enterprise  into  execu- 
tion, in  the  times  of  the  misgovernment  at 
Rome.  These  were  partly  furnished  by  Pom- 
pey himself:  and  indeed  all  ranks  of  men  were 
so  corrupted  that  tables  were  publicly  set  out, 
upon  which  the  candidates  for  offices  were  pro- 
fessedly ready  to  pay  the  people  the  price  of 
their  votes;  and  the  people  came  not  only  to 
give  their  voices  for  the  man  who  had  bought 
them,  but  with  all  manner  of  offensive  weapons 
to  fight  for  him.  Hence  it  often  happened 
that  they  did  not  part  without  polluting  the 
tribunal  with  blood  and  murder,  and  the  city 
was  a  perpetual  scene  of  anarchy.  In  this  dis- 
mal situation  of  things,  in  these  storms  of 
epidemic  madness,  wise  men  thought  it  would 
be  happy  if  they  ended  in  nothing  worse  than 
monarchy.  Nay,therewere  many  who  scrupled 
not  to  declare  publicly,  that  monarchy  was  the 
only  cure  for  the  desperate  disorders  of  the  state, 
and  that  the  physician  ought  to  be  pitched  upon, 
who  would  apply  that  remedy  with  the  gentlest 
hand:  by  which  they  hinted  at  Pompey. 

*  Czjar  says,  that  those  in  the  town  had  a  diitioct 
tiew  of  the  InitUt.  I 


Pompey,  in  all  his  discourse,  pretended  to 
decline  the  honour  of  a  dictatorship,  though  at 
the  same  time  every  step  he  took  was  directed 
that  way.  Cato,  understanding  his  drift,  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  declare  him  sole  consulj 
that,  satisfied  with  a  kind  of  monarchy  more 
agreeable  to  law,  he  might  not  adopt  any  vie 
lent  measures  to  make  himself  dictator.  The 
senate  not  only  agreed  to  this,  but  continued  to 
him  his  governments  of  Spain  and  Africa,  the 
administration  of  which  he  committed  to  his 
lieutenants;  keeping  armie*  there,  for  whose 
maintenance  he  was  allowed  a  thousand  talents 
a  year  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Upon  this,  Ca;sar  applied,  by  his  friends, 
for  another  consulship,  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  his  commission  in  Gaul,  answerable  to 
that  of  Pompey.  As  Pompey  was  at  first  silent, 
Marcellus  and  Lentulus,  who  hated  Cisar  on 
other  accounts,  opposed  it  with  great  violence, 
omitting  nothing,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that 
might  reflect  dishonour  upon  him.  For  they  dis- 
franchised the  inhabitants  of  Novocomum  in 
Gaul,  which  had  lately  been  erected  into  a  co  • 
lony  by  Caesar;  and  Marcellus,  then  consul, 
caused  one  of  their  senators,  who  was  come 
with  some  complaints  to  Rome,  to  be  beaten 
with  rods,  and  telling  him,  "  The  marks  on  his 
back  were  so  many  additional  proofs  that  he 
was  not  a  Roman  citizen,"  bade  him  go  shewr 
them  to  Caesar 

But  after  the  consulship  of  Marcellus,  Cssar 
opened  the  treasures  he  had  amassed  in  Gaul, 
to  all  that  were  concerned  in  the  administration^ 
and  satisfied  their  utmost  wishes;  he  paid  off 
the  vast  debts  of  Curio  the  tribune;  he  present 
ed  the  consul  Paulus  with  fifteen  hundred  tal 
ents,  which  he  employed  in  building  the  cele 
brated  public  hall  near  the  forum,  in  the  place 
where  that  of  Fulvius  had  stood.  Pompey,  now 
alarmed  at  the  increase  of  Caesar's  faction,  open- 
ly exerted  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his 
triends,  to  procure  an  order  for  a  successor  to 
Caesar  in  Gaul.  He  also  sent  to  demand  the 
troops  he  had  lent  him,  for  his  wars  in  that  couii 
try,  and  Caesar  returned  them  with  a  gratuity  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  to  each  man. 

Those  who  conducted  these  troops  back, 
spread  reports  among  the  people  which  were 
neither  favourable  nor  fair  with  respect  to 
Cxsar,  and  which  ruined  Pompey  with  vain 
hopes.  They  asserted  that  Pompey  had  the 
hearts  of  all  CajsaHs  army,  and  that  if  envy 
and  a  corrupt  administration  hindered  him  from 
gaining  what  he  desired  at  Rome,  the  forces  in 
Gaul  were  at  his  service,  and  would  declare 
for  him  immediately  upon  their  entering  Italy; 
so  obnoxious  was  Caesar  become,  by  hurryuig 
them  perpetually  from  one  expedition  to  anoth- 
er, and  by  the  suspicions  they  had  of  his  aim 
ing  at  absolute  power. 

Pompey  was  so  much  elated  with  these  as 
surances  that  he  neglected  to  levy  troops,  as  ff 
he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  opposed  his  enemy 
only  with  speeches  and  decrees,  which  CiEsir 
made  no  account  of.  Nay,  we  are  toid,  tnat  a 
centurion  whom  Ca;sar  had  sent  to  Rome,  wait- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  senate-house  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  dehberations,  and  being  informed 
that  the  senate  would  not  give  Ca;sar  a  longer 
term  in  his  commission,  laid  his  hnnd  upon  h'S 
sword,  and  said,  "But  this  shall  give  it." 
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Indeed.  Caesar's  requisitions  had  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  justice  and  honour.  He  proposed 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  on  condition  Pompey 
would  do  the  same,  and  that  they  should  both, 
as  private  citizens,  leave  it  to  their  country  to 
reward  their  services:  for  to  deprive  him  of  his 
commission  and  troops,  and  continue  Pom- 
pey's,  was  to  give  absolute  power  to  the  one, 
to  which  the  other  was  unjustly  accused  of  as- 
piring. Curio,  who  made  these  propositions  to 
the  people  in  behalf  of  Ca;sar,  was  received 
with  the  loudest  plaudits:  and  there  were  some 
who  even  threw  chaplcts  of  flowers  upon  him, 
as  they  would  upon  a  champion  victorious  in 
the  ring. 

Antony,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
then  produced  a  letter  from  Caesar  to  the  same 
purport,  and  caused  it  to  be  read,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  it  met  with  from  the 
consuls.  Hereupon,  Scipio,  Pompey's  father- 
in-law,  proposed  in  the  senate,  that  if  Caesar 
did  not  lay  down  his  arms  by  such  a  day,  he 
should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state;  and 
the  consuls  putting  it  to  the  question,  "  Wheth- 
er Pompey  should  dismiss  his  forces?"  and 
again,  "  Whether  Caesar  should  disband  his?" 
few  of  the  members  were  for  the  first,  and  al- 
most all  for  the  second.*  After  which  Antony 
put  the  question,  "  Whether  both  should  lay 
down  their  commissions?"  and  all  with  one 
voice  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  the 
violent  rage  of  Scipio,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
consul  Lentulus,  who  cried  out,  that  "  Not 
decrees  but  arms  should  be  employed  against  a 
public  robber,"  made  the  senate  break  up;  and 
on  account  of  the  unhappy  dissentions,  all 
ranks  of  people  put  on  black,  .is  in  a  time  of 
public  mourning. 

Soon  after  this,  other  letters  arrived  from 
Coisar  with  more  moderate  proposals.  He  of- 
fered to  abandon  all  the  rest,  provided  they 
would  continue  to  him  the  government  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  andlllyricum,  with  two  legions,  till 
he  could  apply  for  a  second  consulship.  And 
Cicero,  who  was  lately  returned  from  Cilicia, 
and  very  desirous  of  effecting  a  reconciliation, 
used  all  possible  means  to  soften  Pompey.  Pom- 
pey agreed  to  all  but  the  article  of  the  two 
legions;  and  Cicero  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date the  matter,  by  persuading  Ca3sar's  friends 
to  be  satisfied  v/ith  the  two  provinces  and  six 
thousand  soldiers  only.  Pompey  was  on  the 
point  of  accepting  the  compromise,  when  Len- 
tullus  the  consul,  rejecting  it  with  disdain, 
treated  Antony  and  Curio  with  great  indignity, 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  senate-house.  Thus 
he  furnished  Ca;sar  with  the  most  plausible  ar- 
gument imaginable,  and  he  failed  not  to  make 
use  of  it  to  exasperate  his  troops,  by  shewing 
them  persons  of  distinction,  and  magistrates, 
obliged  to  (\y  in  hired  carriages,  and  in  the 
habit  of  slaves ;t  for  their  fears  had  made  them 
leave  Rome  in  that  disguise. 

JEsar  had  not  then  with  him  above  three 
hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  foot.     The 

*  Dio  says,  there  was  not  a  man  for  the  first  ques- 
tion, when-HS,  the  whole  house  wis  for  the  second, 
excent  C;elius  and  Curio.  Nor  is  thi?  to  be  wondered 
at;  I'ompey  was  then  at  the  gates  of  Rome  with  his 
army. 

\  Cauius  LongiuiK  weut  with  them  n  the  same  dia- 
guiae. 


rest  of  his  forces  were  left  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  Alps,  and  he  had  sent  them  orders  to  join 
him.  But  he  saw  the  beginning  of  his  enter 
prise,  and  the  attack  he  meditated  did  not  re- 
quire any  great  numbers:  his  enemies  were 
rather  to  be  struck  with  consternation  by  the 
boldness  and  expedition  with  which  he  began 
his  operations;  for  an  unexpected  movement 
would  be  more  likely  to  make  an  impression 
upon  them  then,  than  great  preparations  after* 
wards.  He,  therefore,  ordered  his  I'leutenanls 
and  other  officers  to  take  their  swords,  without 
any  other  armour,  and  make  themselves  mas- 
ter of  Ariminum,  a  great  city  in  Gaul,  but  to 
take  all  possible  care  that  no  blood  should  be 
shed  or  disturbance  raised.  Hortensius  was  at 
the  head  of  this  party.  As  for  himself,  he 
spent  the  day  at  a  public  show  of  gladiators; 
and  a  little  before  evening  bathed,  and  then 
went  into  the  apartment,  where  he  entertained 
company.  When  it  was  growing  dark,  he  left 
the  company,  after  having  desired  them  to 
make  merry  till  his  return,  which  they  would 
not  have  long  to  wait  for.  To  some  of  hia 
friends  he  had  given  previous  notice  to  follow 
him,  not  altogether,  but  by  different  ways. 
Then  taking  a  hired  carriage,  he  set  out  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  that  which  led  to  Ariminum, 
and  turned  into  that  road  afterwards. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Rubi- 
con, which  divides  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the 
rest  of  Italy,  his  reflections  became  more  in- 
teresting in  proportion  as  the  danger  grew  near. 
Staggered  by  the  greatness  of  his  attempt,  he 
stopped  to  weigh  within  himself  its  inconve- 
niences; and,  as  he  stood  revolving  in  silence 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  many  times 
changed  his  opinion.  After  which,  he  deliber- 
ated upon  it  with  such  of  his  friends  as  were 
by,  among  whom  was  Asinius  Pollio;  enumer- 
ating the  calamities  which  the  passage  of  thi.t 
river  would  bring  upon  the  world,  and  the  re- 
flections that  might  be  made  upon  it  by  posteri- 
ty. At  last,  upon  some  sudden  impulse,  bidding 
adieu  to  his  reasonings,  and  plunging  into  the 
abyss  of  futurity,  in  the  words  of  those  who 
embark  in  doubtful  and  arduous  enterprises, 
he  cried  out,  "  The  die  is  cast!"  and  immedi- 
ately passed  the  river.  He  travelled  so  fast  the 
rest  of  the  way,  that  he  reached  Ariminum  be- 
fore day-light,  and  took  it.  It  is  said  that,  the 
preceding  night  he  had  a  most  abominable 
dream;  he  thought  he  lay  with  his  mother. 

After  the  taking  of  Ariminum,  as  if  war  had 
opened  wide  its  gates  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  CcBsar,  by  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  hia 
province,  had  infringed  the  laws  of  his  country; 
not  individuals  were  seen,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, wandering  in  distraction  about  Italy, 
but  whole  cities  broken  up,  and  seeking  refuge 
by  flight.  Most  of  the  tumultuous  tide  flowed 
into  Rome,  and  it  was  so  filled  with  the  hasty 
conflux  of  the  circling  people,  that  amidst  the 
violent  agitation  it  would  hardly  either  obey 
the  magistrate,  or  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
but  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  falling  by  ita 
own  violence;  for  the  whole  was  a  prey  to 
contrary  passions  and  the  most  violent  convul- 
sions. Those  who  favoured  these  disorders 
were  not  satisfied  with  enjoying  them  in  pri- 
vate, but  reproached  the  other  party,  amidst 
their  fears  and  sorrows  and  insulted  them  with 
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Menaces  of  what  was  to  come;  which  is  the 
necessary  consequeqce  of  such  troubles  in  a 
great  city. 

Pomjiey  himself,  who  was  already  confound- 
ed at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  was  still  more 
disturbed  by  a  variety  of  censures  on  his  con- 
duct. Some  said  he  justly  suffered  for  exalting 
Caesar  against  himself  and  his  country;  others, 
for  permitting  Lentulus  to  overrule  him,  when 
Caesar  departed  from  his  first  demands,  and  of- 
fered equitable  terms  of  peace.  Favonius  went 
80  far  as  to  bid  him  "Stamp  with  his  foot;"  al- 
luding to  a  vaunting  speech  he  had  made  in 
the  senate,  in  which  he  bade  them  take  no 
preparations  for  the  war;  for,  as  soon  as  he 
marched  out  of  Rome,  if  he  did  but  stamp  with 
his  foot,  he  should  fill  Italy  with  his  legions. 

Pompey,  however,  at  that  time  was  not  in- 
ferior in  numbers  to  Ca;sar,  but  his  partisans 
woold  not  suffer  him  to  proceed  according  to 
his  own  opinion.  By  false  reports  asd  ground- 
less terrors,  as  if  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates, 
and  had  carried  all  before  him,  they  forced  him 
along  with  the  general  torrent.  He  had  it  de- 
creed, therefore,  that  things  were  in  a  tumultu- 
ous state,  and  nothing  to  be  expected  but  hos- 
tilities; and  then  left  Rome,  having  first  order- 
ed the  senate,  and  every  man  to  follow  him, 
who  preferred  his  country  and  liberty  to  the 
rod  of  a  tyrant.  The  consuls  too  fled  with  him, 
without  offering  the  sacrifices  which  custom 
required  before  they  took  their  departure  from 
Rome.  Most  of  the  senators  snatched  up 
those  things  in  their  houses  that  were  next  at 
hand,  as  if  the  whole  was  not  their  own,  and 
joined  in  the  flight.  Nay,  there  were  some 
who  before  were  well  affected  to  Ca;sar,  that 
in  the  present  terror  changed  sides,  and  suffer- 
ed themselves  without  necessity  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  torrent.  What  a  miserable  spec- 
tacle was  the  city  then !  In  so  dreadful  a  tem- 
pest, like  a  ship  abandoned  by  its  pilots,  toss- 
ed about  at  all  adventures,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  seas.  But  though  flight  was 
BO  unpromising  an  alternative,  such  was  the 
love  the  Romans  had  for  Pompey,  that  they 
considered  the  place  he  retired  to  as  their  coun- 
try, and  Rome  as  the  camp  of  Ca;sar.  For  even 
Labienus,  one  of  Ca?sar's  principal  friends, 
who,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant,  had  served  un- 
der him  with  the  greatest  alacrity  in  the  wars  of 
Gaul,  now  went  over  to  Pompey.  Neverthe- 
less Cxsar  sent  him  his  money  and  his  equi- 
page. 

Afler  this,  Caesar  infested  Corfic  um,  where 
Domitius,  with  thirty  cohorts,  coir,  nandod  for 
Pompey.  Domitius*  in  despair  om  ered  a  ser- 
vant of  his,  who  was  his  physiciar,  to  give  him 
poison.  He  took  the  draught  prepared  for 
him,  as  a  sure  means  of  death;  out  soon  after 
hearing  of  Caesar's  extraordinary  clemency  to 
his  prisoners,  he  lamented  his  own  case  and 
the  hasty  resolution  he  had  taken.  Upon  which 
the  physician  removed  his  fears,  by  assuring 
him  that  what  he  had  drunk  was  a  sleeping 
potion,  not  a  deadly  one.  This  gave  him  such 
spirits,  that  he  rose  up  and  went  to  Ca^ar. 

*  Lueias  Domitius  fnobarbus  \t33  nomiDated  to 
•oceeed  Caesar,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  in 
the  roTerumeiit  of  Transalpine  Gaul ;  but  he  impru- 
dentlT  ihul  binuelf  up  in  Corfiuium  before  be  leA 
Italy. 


Bat  though  Caesar  pardoned  hii>s  n^i  gave 
him  his  hand,  he  soon  revolted,  and  repaired 
again  to  Pompey. 

The  news  of  this  transaction  being  brought 
to  Rome,  gave  great  relief  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  many  who  had  fled  came  back 
again.  In  the  mean  time  Caesar,  having  added 
to  his  own  army  the  troops  of  Domitius,  and 
all  others  that  Pompey  had  left  in  garrison,  was 
strong  enough  to  march  against  Pompey  him 
self.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  wait  for 
him:  but  retired  to  Brundusium,  from  whence 
he  sent  the  consuls  with  part  of  the  forces  to 
Dyrrhachium,  and  a  little  after,  upon  the  ap- 
proach  of  Caesar,  sailed  thither  himself,  as  we 
have  related  at  large  in  his  life.  Ca;sar  would 
have  followed  him  immediately,  but  he  wanted 
ships.  He  therefore  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  glory  of  having  reduced  Italy  in  sixty  days 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood. 

Finding  the  city  in  a  more  settled  condition 
than  he  expected,  and  many  senators  there,  he 
addressed  them  in  a  mild  and  gracious  manner, 
and  desired  them  to  send  deputies  to  Pompey, 
to  offer  honourable  terms  of  peace.  But  not 
one  of  them  would  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mission: whether  it  was  that  they  were  afraid 
of  Pompey,  whom  they  had  deserted,  or  wheth- 
er they  thought  Caesar  not  in  earnest  in  the 
proposal,  and  that  he  only  made  it  to  save  aj>- 
pearances.  As  Metellus  the  tribune  opposed 
his  taking  money  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  alleged  some  laws  against  it,  Caesar  said, 
"  Arms  and  laws  do  not  flourish  together.  If 
you  are  not  pleased  at  what  I  am  about,  yoa 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  withdraw:  indeed, 
war  will  not  bear  much  liberty  of  speech. 
When  I  say  this,  I  am  departing  from  my  own 
right:  for  you  and  all,  whom  I  have  found  ex- 
citing a  spirit  of  faction  against  me,  are  at  my 
disposal."  Saying  this,  he  approached  the 
doors  of  the  treasury,  and  as  the  keys  were 
not  produced,  he  sent  for  workmen  to  break 
them  open.  Metellus  opposed  him  again,  and 
seme  praised  his  firmness;  but  Cssar,  raising 
his  voice,  threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  if 
he  gave  him  any  farther  trouble.  "  And,  young 
man,"  said  he,  "  you  are  not  ignorant  tliat  this 
is  harder  for  me  to  say  than  to  do."  Metellus, 
terrified  with  his  menace,  retired,  and  after- 
wards Caesar  was  easily  and  readily  supplied 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  war. 

His  first  movement  was  to  Spain,  from 
whence  he  was  resolved  to  drive  Afranius 
and  Varro,  Pompey's  lieutenants,  and  after 
having  made  himself  master  of  their  troops 
and  provinces,  to  march  against  Pompey,  with- 
c»ut  leaving  any  enemy  behind  him.  In  the 
course  of  this  expedition,  his  life  was  often  in 
danger  from  ambuscades,  and  his  army  had  to 
combat  with  famine;  yet  he  continued  his 
operations  against  the  enemy,  either  by  pur- 
suit, Oi-  offering  them  battle,  or  forming  lines 
of  circurovallation  about  them,  till  he  forced 
their  camp,  and  added  their  troops  to  his  own. 
The  officers  made  their  escape,  and  retired  to 
Pompey 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  his  father-in-law 
Piso  pressed  him  to  send  deputies  to  Pompey 
to  treat  of  an  accommodation;  but  Isauricus 
to  make  his  court  to  Cssar,  opposed  it.  The 
senate  declared  him  dictator,    and  while  he 
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held  that  office,  he  recalled  the  exiles;  he  re- 
Btored  to  their  honours  the  children  of  those 
who  had  suffered  under  Sylla;  and  relieved 
debtors  by  cancelling  part  of  the  usury.  These, 
and  a  few  more,  were  his  acts  during  his  dic- 
tatorship, wliich  he  laid  down  in  eleven  days. 
After  tliis,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared 
consul  with  Servilius  Isauricus,  and  then  went 
to  prosecute  the  war.  He  marched  so  fast  to 
Brundusiuin,  thai  all  his  troops  could  not  keep 
up  with  hini.  However,  he  embarked  with 
only  six  hundred  select  horse  and  five  legions. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  the 
beginning  of  January,  which  answers  to  the 
Athenian  month,  Poseideon,  that  he  set  sail. 
He  crossed  the  Ionian,  made  himself  master 
of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  and  sent  back*  his 
ships  to  Brundusium  to  bring  over  the  forces 
that  were  left  beliind.  But  those  troops,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  and  tired  out  with  the 
multitude  of  enemies  they  had  to  engage  with, 
broke  out  into  complaints  against  Ca;sar,  as 
they  were  upon  their  march  to  the  port.  "Whith- 
er will  this  man  lead  us,"  said  they,  "  and 
where  will  be  the  end  of  our  labours.''  Will  he 
harass  us  for  ever,  as  if  we  had  limbs  of  stone, 
or  bodies  of  iron.'  But  iron  itself  yields  to 
repeated  blows;  our  very  shields  and  cuirasses 
call  out  for  rest.  Will  not  Ca;sar  learn  from 
our  wounds  that  we  are  mortal,  that  we  have 
the  same  feelings,  and  are  liable  to  the  same 
impressions  with  other  men.'  The  gods  them- 
selves cannot  force  the  seasons,  or  clear  the 
winter  seas  of  storms  and  tempests.  And  it 
is  in  this  season  that  he  would  expose  us,  as  if 
he  was  flying  from  his  enemies,  rather  than 
pursuing  them." 

Amidst  such  discourse  as  this,  they  moved 
on  slowly  to  Brundusium  But  when  they 
arrived  there,  and  found  that  CEsar  was  gone, 
they  changed  their  language,  and  reproached 
themselves  as  traitors  to  tlieir  general.  They 
vented  their  anger  upon  their  officers,  too,  for 
not  hastening  their  march.  And  sitting  upon 
the  cliffs,  they  kept  their  eyes  upon  the  sea 
towards  Epirus,  to  see  if  they  could  discover 
the  transports  that  were  to  fetch  them. 

Meantime  Cxsar,  not  having  a  sufficient 
force  at  Apollonia  to  make  head  against  thf 
enemy,  and  seeing  the  troops  at  Brundusium 
delayed  to  join  him,  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  anxiety  and  perplexity  he  was  in,  undertook 
a  most  astonishing  enterprise.  Though  the  sea 
was  covered  with  the  enemy's  fleets,  he  resolv- 
ed to  embark  in  a  ves.sel  of  twelve  oars,  with- 
out acquainting  any  person  v/ith  his  intention, 
and  sail  to  Brundusium.f  In  the  niglit,  there- 
fore, he  took  the  habit  of  a  slave,  and  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  vessel  like  a  man  of  no 
account,  sat  there  in  silence.    They  fell  down 

*  He  sent  them  back  under  the  conduct  of  Calenus. 
That  officer,  losing  the  opportunity  of  the  wind,  fell 
in  with  Bibulus,  who  took  thirty  of  his  sliips,  and 
burned  thim  all,  together  with  their  pilots  and  mari- 
ners, in  order  to  intimidate  the  rest. 

f  Most  historians  blame  this  as  a  rash  action;  and 
Cesar  himself,  in  his  Comint ntarics,  makes  no  men- 
tion ofthis,  or  of  another  less  dangerous  attempt,  which 
if  related  by  Suetonius.  While  he  was  making  war 
in  Gaul,  upon  advice  that  the  Gauls  had  surrounded 
his  armv  in  his  absence,  he  dressed  himself  like  a  na- 
tive of  tlif  country,  and  in  that  disguise  passed  through 
tlie  eneoiy's  sentinels  and  troops  to  his  own  camp. 


the  river  Anias  for  the  sea,  where  the  entrancfl 
is  generally  easy,  because  the  land-wind,  rising 
in  the  morning,  used  to  beat  off  the  waves  ol 
the  sea  and  smooth  the  mouth  of  the  river 
But  unluckily  that  night  a  strong  sea-wind 
sprung  up,  which  overpowered  that  from  the 
land ;  so  that  by  the  rage  of  the  sea  and  the 
counteraction  of  the  stream,  the  river  became 
extremely  rough;  the  waves  dashed  against 
each  other  with  a  tumultuous  noise,  and  form- 
ed such  dangerous  eddies,  that  the  pilot  des- 
paired of  making  good  his  passage,  and  order 
ed  the  mariners  to  turn  back.  Cssar,  perceiv 
ing  this,  rose  up,  and  shewing  himself  to  the 
pilot,  who  was  greatly  astonished  at  tne  sight 
of  him,  said,  "  Go  forward,  my  friend,  and  fear 
nothing;  thou  carriest  Caesar  and  his  fortune." 
The  mariners  then  forgot  the  storm,  and  ply- 
ing their  oars  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  alac- 
rity, endeavoured  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  waves.  But  such  was  their  violence  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  water  flowed 
so  fast  into  the  vessel,  that  Caesar  at  last, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  permitted  the 
pilot  to  turn  back.  Upon  his  return  to  his 
camp,  the  soldiers  met  him  in  crowds,  pouring 
out  their  complaints,  and  expressing  the  great- 
est concern  that  he  did  not  assure  himself  of 
conquering  with  them  only,  but,  in  distrust  of 
their  support,  gave  himself  so  much  uneasi- 
ness and  exposed  his  person  to  so  much  dan- 
ger on  account  of  the  absent. 

Soon  after,  Antony  arrived  from  Brundusiuin 
with  the  troops.*  Cssar  then,  in  the  highest 
spirits,  offered  battle  to  Pompey,  who  was  en- 
camped in  an  advantageous  manner,  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  provisions  both  from  sea 
and  land;  whereas  Caesar  at  first  had  no  great 
plenty,  and  afterwards  was  in  extreme  want 
The  soldiers,  however,  found  great  relief  from 
a  rootf  in  the  adjoining  fields,  wliich  they  pre 
pared  in  milk.  Sometimes  they  made  it  into 
bread,  and  going  up  to  the  enemy's  advanced 
guards,  threw  it  among  them,  and  declared, 
"•  That  as  long  as  the  earth  produced  such 
roots,  they  would  certainly  besiege  Pom 
pey." 

Pompey  would  not  suffer  either  such  bread 
to  be  produced,  or  such  speeches  to  be  report- 
ed in  his  camp;  for  his  men  were  already  dis- 
couraged, and  ready  to  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  the  impenetrable  hardness  of  Caesar's  troops, 
who  could  bear  as  much  as  so  many  wild 
beasts.  There  were  frequent  skirmishes  about 
Pompey's  intrenchments,J:  and  Caesar  had  the 

*  Antony  and  Calenus  embarked  on  board  the  vesaeli 
which  had  escaped  Bibulus,  eight  hundred  horse  and 
four  legions,  that  is,  three  old  ones,  and  one  that  had 
been  newly  raised  ;  and  when  they  weicidnded,  Antony 
sent  back  the  ships  for  the  rest  of  the  forces. 

t  This  root  was  called  CUtra.  Some  of  Csesar's sol- 
diers, who  had  served  in  Sardinia,  had  there  leameil 
to  make  bread  of  it. 

{  Csesar  observed  an  old  camp,  which  he  had  occc 
pied  in  the  place  where  Pompey  was  enclosed,  and  af 
terwards  abandoned.  Upon  his  quitting  it,  Pompej 
had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  left  a  legion  to  guard  it 
This  post  Caesar  attempted  to  reduce,  and  it  was  in 
this  attempt  that  he  suffered  so  much  lo&s.  He  lot' 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  foot,  f'  :jr  hundred  horse,  unoni 
whom  were  several  Roman  knights,  five  tribunes,  and 
thirty-two  centurions.  We  mentioned  ju»t  now  thai 
Pompey  was  enclosed,  as  in  fact  he  was  on  the  land- 
tide,  by  a  line  of  circumTallatiou  d-awn  by  '  x^-r 
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■dTantage  in  them  all,  except  one,  in  which 
his  party  was  forced  to  fly  with  such  precipi- 
tation that  he  was  in  danger  of  having  his  camp 
taken.  Pompey  headed  the  atbck  in  person, 
and  not  a  man  could  stand  before  him.  He 
drove  them  upon  their  own  lines  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  filled  their  trenches  with  the 
dead. 

CsBsar  ran  to  meet  them,  and  would  have 
rallied  the  fugitives,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power. 
He  laid  hrtld  on  the  ensign  staves  to  stop  them, 
and  some  .eft  them  in  his  hands,  and  others 
threw  them  upon  the  ground,  insomuch  that 
no  less  than  thirty-two  standards  were  taken. 
Cssar  himself  was  very  near  losing  his  life  j  for 
having  laid  hold  of  a  tall  and  strong  man,  to 
stop  him  and  make  him  face  about,  the  soldier 
in  his  terror  and  confusion  Ufted  up  his  sword 
to  strike  him;  but  Cajsar's  armour-bearer  pre- 
vented it  by  a  blow  which  cut  otF  his  arm. 

Cxsar  saw  his  affairs  that  day  in  so  bad  a 
posture,  that  after  Pompey,  either  through  too 
much  caution,  or  the  caprice  of  fortune,  instead 
of  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  so  great  an  ac- 
tion, stopped  as  soon  as  he  had  shut  up  the 
enemy  within  their  intrenchments,  and  sound- 
ed a  retreat,  he  said  to  his  friends  as  he  with- 
drew, "  This  day  victory  would  have  declared 
for  the  enemy,  if  they  had  had  a  general  who 
knew  how  to  conquer."  He  sought  repose  in 
his  tent,  but  it  proved  the  most  melancholy 
night  of  his  life;  for  he  gave  himself  up  to  end- 
less reflections  on  his  own  misconduct  in  the 
war.  He  considered  how  wrong  it  was,  when 
the  wide  countries  and  rich  cities  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Thessaly  were  before  him,  to  confine 
himself  to  so  narrow  a  scene  of  action,  and  sit 
still  by  the  sea,  while  the  enemy's  fleets  had 
the  superiority,  and  in  a  place  where  he  suffered 
the  inconveniences  of  a  siege  from  want  of  pro- 
visions, rather  than  besiege  the  enemy  by  his 
arms.  Thus  agitated  and  distressed  by  the 
perplexities  and  difficulties  of  his  situation,  he 
resolved  to  decamp,  and  march  against  Scipio 
in  Macedonia;  concluding,  that  he  should 
either  draw  Pompey  after  him,  and  force  him 
to  fight  where  he  could  not  receive  supplies,  as 
he  had  done,  from  the  sea;  or  else  that  he 
should  easily  crush  Scipio,  if  he  found  him  un- 
supported. 

Pompey's  troops  and  officers  were  greatly 
elated  at  this  retreat  of  Caesar;  they  considered 
it  as  a  flight  and  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
was  beaten,  and  therefore  wanted  to  pursue. 
But  Pompey  himself  was  unwilling  to  hazard 
a  battle  of  such  consequence.  He  was  well 
provided  with  every  thing  requis'-'e  for  waiting 
the  advantages  of  time,  and  for  that  reason 
chose,  by  protracting  the  war,  to  wear  out  the 
little  vigour  the  enemy  had  left.  The  most 
valuable  of  Cajsar's  troops  had,  indeed,  an 
experience  and  courage  which  were  irresistible 
in  the  field;  but  age  had  made  them  unfit  for 
long  mtrches,  for  throwing  up  intrenchments, 
for  attacking  walls,  and  passing  whole  nights 
unaer  arms.  They  were  too  unwieldy  to  en- 
dure much  fatigue,  and  their  inclination  for 
labonr  lessened  with  their  strength.  Besides 
there  was  said  to  be  a  contagious  distemper 
among  them,  which  arose  from  their  strange 
and  bad  diet  :  and  what  was  a  still  more 
'mportant  circumstance,  Caesar  wanted   both 


money  and  provisions,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if 
he  must  shortly  fall  of  himself. 

These  were  Pompey's  reasons  for  declining 
a  battle;  but  not  a  man,  except  Cato,  was  of 
his  opinion  ;  and  he,  only,  because  he  was 
willing  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  countrymen, 
for  when  he  saw  the  bodies  of  the  enemy,  wh« 
fell  in  the  late  action,  to  the  number  of  a  thou 
sand,  lie  dead  upon  the  field,  he  covered  hi? 
face,  and  retired,  weeping.  All  the  rest  cen- 
sured Pompey  for  not  deciding  the  affair  im- 
mediately with  the  sword,  calling  him  ^ga- 
menmon,  and  King  qf  kings,  as  if  he  was  un- 
willing to  be  deprived  of  the  monarchy  he  was 
in  possession  of,  and  delighted  to  see  so  many 
generals  waiting  his  orders,  and  attending  to 
pay  their  court.  Favonius,  who  affected  to 
imitate  Cato's  bold  manner  of  speaking,  but 
carried  it  much  too  far,  lamented  that  Pom- 
pey's wanting  to  keep  the  kingly  state  he  had 
got  would  prevent  their  eating  figs  that  year  at, 
Tusculum.  And  Afranius,  lately  come  from* 
Spain,  where  he  had  succeeded  so  ill  in  his 
command,  that  he  was  accused  of  having  been 
bribed  to  betray  his  army,  asked  Pompey, 
"  Why  he  did  not  fight  that  merchant  who 
trafficked  in  provinces.""' 

Piqued  at  these  reproaches,  Pompey,  against 
his  own  judgment,  marched  after  Caesar,  who 
proceeded  on  his  route  with  great  difficulty; 
for,  on  account  of  his  late  loss,  all  looked  upon 
him  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  supply  him 
with  provisions.  However,  upon  his  taking 
Gomphi,*  a  town  in  Thessaly,  his  troops  not 
only  found  sufficient  refreshment,  but  recovered 
surprisingly  of  the  distemper:  for,  drinking 
plentifully  of  the  wine  they  found  there,  and 
afterwards  marching  on  in  a  Bacchanalian 
manner,  the  new  turn  their  blood  took  threw 
off  the  disorder,  and  gave  them  another  habit 
of  body. 

When  the  two  armies  were  encamped  oppo- 
site each  other  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia, 
Pompey  returned  to  his  old  opinion;  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  by  some  unlucky  omens,  and 
an  alarming  dream.  He  dreamed  that  the 
people  of  Rome  received  him  in  the  theatre 
with  loud  plaudits,  and  that  he  adorned  the 
chapel  of  Venus  J^Ticephora,  from  whom  Caesar 
derived  his  pedigree.  But  if  Pompey  was 
alarmed,  those  about  him  were  so  absurdly 
sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  victory,  that 
Domitius,  Spinther,  and  Scipio,  quarrelled 
about  Cffisar's  pontificate;  and  numbers  sent 
to  Rome,  to  engage  houses  convenient  for 
consuls  and  pritors,  msking  themselves  sure 
of  being  soon  raised  to  those  high  offices  after 
the  war.  But  the  cavalry  testified  the  greatest 
impatience  for  a  battle;  so  proud  were  they 
of  their  fine  arms,  of  the  condition  of  their 
horses,  and  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  their  per-? 
sons:  besides,  they  were  much  more  numerous 
than  Ca;sar's,  being  seven  thousand  to  one 
thousand.  Nor  were  the  numbers  of  infantry 
equal;  for  Pompey  had  forty-five  thousand,  and 
Cisar  only  twenty-two  thousand. 

Cffisar  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told 

*  Cxsar^  perceiving  of  how  much  impoWince  it  was 
to  his  service  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place,  bo 
fore  Pompey  or  Scipio  could  come  up,  pave  a  genera) 
assault,  about  three  in  the  aAernoon  ;  and,  though  the 
wall*  were  very  high,  carried  it  before  tuiitet. 
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them,  "  That  Corniticius  was  well  advanced  on 
his  way  with  two  more  legions,  and  that  he 
had  fifteen  cohorts  under  the  command  of 
Calenus,  in  the  environs  of  Mcgara  and 
Athens."  He  then  asked  them,  "Whether 
they  chose  to  wait  for  those  troops,  or  to  risk 
a  battle  without  them."'  They  answered  aloud, 
"Let  us  not  wait;  but  do  you  find  out  some 
stratagem  to  bring  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  an  action." 

He  beg.Tn  with  offering  sacrifices  of  purifi- 
cation for  ills  army,  and  upon  opening  the  first 
victim,  the  soothsayer  cried  out,  "You  will 
fight  within  three  days."  Casar  then  asked 
him,  if  there  appeared  in  the  entrails  any  au- 
spicious presage.'*  He  answered,  "It  is  you 
who  can  best  resolve  that  question.  The  gods 
announce  a  great  change  and  revolution  in 
affairs.  If  you  are  happy  at  present,  the  alter- 
ation will  be  for  the  worse;  if  otherwise,  ex- 
pect better  fortune."  The  night  before  the  bat- 
tle, as  he  walked  the  rounds  about  midnight, 
there  appeared  a  luminous  phenomenon  in  the 
air,  like  a  torch,  which,  as  it  passed  over  his 
camp,  flamed  out  with  great  brightness,  and 
seemed  to  fall  in  that  of  Pompey  And,  in  the 
morning,  when  the  guards  were  relieved,  a 
tumult  was  observed  in  the  enemy's  camp,  not 
unlike  a  panic  terror.  Caesar,  however,  so 
little  expected  an  action  that  day,  that  he  had 
ordered  his  troops  to  decamp,  and  march  to 
Scotusa.* 

But  as  they  were  striking  their  tents,  his 
Bcouts  rode  up,  and  told  him,  the  enemy  were 
coming  down  to  give  him  battle.  Happy  in  the 
news,  he  made  his  prayers  to  the  gods,  and 
then  drew  up  his  army,  which  he  divided  into 
three  bodies.  Domitius  Calvinus  was  to  com- 
mand the  centre,  Antony  the  left  wing,  and 
himself  the  right,  where  he  intended  to  charge 
at  the  head  of  the  tenth  legion.  Struck  with 
the  number  and  magnificent  appearance  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  posted  over  against 
him,  he  ordered  six  cohorts  privately  to  advance 
,  from  the  rear.  These  he  placed  behind  the 
right  wing,  and  gave  them  instructions  what  to 
do  when  the  enemy's  horse  came  to  charge.f 
Pompey's  disposition  was  this:  He  command- 
ed the  right  wing  himself,  Domitius  the  left, 
and  his  father-in-law,  Scipio,  the  main  body 
The  whole  weight  of  the  cavalry  was  in  the 
left  wing;  for  they  designed  to  surround  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a  successful 
effort  where  Cisar  fought  in  person;  thinking 
that  no  body  of  foot  could  be  deep  enough  to 
bear  such  a  shock,  but  they  must  necessarily 
be  broken  in  pieces  upon  the  first  impression. 
When  the  signal  was  ready  to  be  given, 
Pompey  ordered  his  infantry  to  stand  in  close 
order,  and  wait  the  enemy's  attack,  till  they 

*  Caisar  hoped,  by  lus  frequent  decampings,  lo  pro- 
ride  bctlfr  fur  111)  troops,  and,  perhaps,  gain  a  favour- 
able ojiponunily  of  fighting. 

t  Caesar  and  Appian  agree,  that  Pompey  posted  him- 
»elf  in  his  lelt  wing,  not  in  the  right.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  Afrauius,  not  Lucius  Domitius  ^noLar- 
Dus,  commanded  Pompey's  right  wing. — Caesar  does 
not,  indeed,  expressly  say  whocommanded  there,  but  he 
■ays,  "  On  the  right  was  posted  the  legion  of  Cilicia, 
with  the  cohorts  brought  by  Afranius  out  of  Spain, 
which  Fompey  esteemed  the  flower  of  his  arny."  See 
tit*  AOles  ou  the  life  of  Pompey. 


were  near  enough  to  be  rnacneii  by  the  javelift 
Ca;sar  blamed  this  conduct.  He  said  Ponipcj 
was  not  aware  what  weight  the  swift  and  hero* 
advance  to  the  first  charge  gives  to  every  blow, 
nor  how  the  courage  of  each  soldier  is  infiameo 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  whole.* 

He  was  now  going  to  put  his  troops  in  mo- 
tion, when  he  saw  a  trusty  and  experienced 
centurion  encouraging  his  men  to  distinguis)! 
themselves  that  day.  Ca;sar  called  him  by  his 
name,  and  said,  "  What  cheer,  Caius  Cras- 
sinus.'t  How,  think  you,  do  we  stand.'" 
"  Ceesar,"  said  the  veteran,  in  a  bold  accent, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand,  "  the  victory  is 
ours.  It  will  be  a  glorious  one;  and  this  day 
I  shall  have  your  praise  either  alive  or  dead." 
So  saying,  he  ran  in  upon  the  enemy,  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  which  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  He  did  great  exe- 
cution among  the  first  ranks,  and  was  pressing 
on  with  equal  fierceness,  when  one  of  his  an- 
tagonists pushed  his  sword  with  such  force  in 
his  mouth,  that  the  point  came  out  at  the  naps 
of  his  neck. 

While  the  infantry  were  thus  warmly  engaged 
in  the  centre,  the  cavalry  advanced  from  Pom- 
pey's left  wing  with  great  confidence,  and  ex-' 
tended  their  squadrons,  to  surround  Caesar's 
right  wing.  But  before  they  could  begin  the 
attack,^  the  six  cohorts  which  Cssar  had  placed 
behind  came  up  boldly  to  receive  them.  They 
did  not,  according  to  custom,  attempt  to  annoy 
the  enemy  with  their  javelins  at  a  distance,  nor 
strike  at  the  legs  and  thighs  when  they  came 
nearer,  but  aimed  at  the  eyes,  and  wounded 
them  in  the  face,  agreeably  to  the  orders  they 
had  received.  For  Caesar  hoped  that  these 
young  cavaliers  who  had  not  been  used  to  wars 
and  wounds,  and  who  set  a  great  value  upoa 
their  beauty,  would  avoid,  above  all  things,  a 
stroke  in  that  part,  and  immediately  give  way, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  present  danger  as 
the  future  deformity.  The  event  answered  his 
expectation.  They  could  not  bear  the  spears 
pointed  against  their  faces,  or  the  steel  gleam- 
ing upon  their  eyes,  but  turned  away  their 
faces,  and  covered  them  with  their  hands 
This  caused  such  confusion,  that  at  last  they 
fled  in  the  most  infamous  manner,  and  ruined 
the  whole  cause.  For  the  cohorts  which  had 
been  beaten  off  surrounded  their  infantry,  and 
charging  them  in  the  rear,  as  well  as  in  front, 
soon  cut  them  to  pieces. 

Pompey,  when  from  the  other  wing  he  saw 
his  cavalry  put  to  the  rout,  was  no  longer  him- 
self, nor  did  he  remember  that  he  was  Pom- 
pey the  Great;  but  like  a  man  deprived  of  hii 
senses  by  some  superior  power,  or  struck  with 
consternation  at  his  defeat  as  the  consequence 
of  the  divine  decree,  he  retired  to  his  camp 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  sat  down  .'n  his 
tent  to  wait  the  issue.  At  last,  after  his  wr.ole 
army  was  broken  and  dispersed,  and  the  enemy 
hao  got  upon  his  ramparts,  and  were  engaged 

*  CsEsar  was  so  confident  of  success,  tha'  he  ordered 
his  intrenchments  to  be  filled  up,  assuring  his  troop* 
they  would  be  master  of  the  enemy's  camp  before  xiigif 

t  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Pompey,  calls  him  Craa 
sianus.     Caesar  calls  him  Crastinus. 

J  Caesar  says,  they  did  engage  tlieir  right  wine,  and 
obliged  his  cavalry  to  give  ground.   Bell.  Civil.  lib.  iii 
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Willi  the  troops  appointed  to  defend  them,  he 
teemed  to  come  to  liiniself,  and  cried  out, 
"What!  into  my  camp  too.'"  Witlioul  utter- 
ing one  word  more,  he  laid  aside  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignity  as  general,  and  taking  a  habit 
that  might  favour  his  flight,  he  made  his  escape 
privately.  What  misfortunes  befel  him  after- 
%vards,  how  he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  was  assassinated  by  the  traitors, 
wc  have  related  at  large  in  his  life. 

When  Cssar  entered  the  camp,  and  saw 
what  numbers  of  the  enemy  laid  dead,  and 
those  they  were  then  despatching,  he  said  with 
a  sigh,  "This  they  would  have 5  to  this  cruel 
necessity  they  reduced  me :  for  had  Ca:sar  dis- 
missed his  troops,  after  so  many  great  and  suc- 
cessful wars,  he  would  have  been  condemned  as 
a  criminal."  Asinius  Pollio  tells  us,  Ca;sar 
spoke  those  words  in  Latin,  and  that  he  after- 
wards expressed  the  sense  of  them  in  Greek. 
He  adds,  that  most  of  those  who  were  killed 
at  the  taking  of  the  camp  were  slaves,  and  that 
there  fell  not  in  the  battle  above  sii  thousand 
soldiers.*  Csesar  incorporated  with  his  own 
legions  most  of  the  infantry  that  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  pardoned  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. Brutus,  who  afterwards  killed  him, 
was  of  the  number.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  did 
cot  make  his  appearance  after  the  battle,  Cssar 
was  very  uneasy,  and  that  upon  his  presenting 
himself,  unhurt,  he  e.xpressed  great  joy. 

Among  the  many  signs  that  announced  this 
victory,  that  at  Tralles  was  the  most  remark- 
able. There  was  a  statue  of  Ca;sar  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Victory,  and  though  the  ground  about  it 
was  naturally  hard,  and  paved  with  hard  stone 
besides,  it  is  said  that  a  palm  tree  sprung  up 
at  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  At  Padua,  Caius 
Cornelius,  a  countryman  and  acquaintance  of 
Livy,  and  a  celebrated  diviner,  was  observing 
the  flight  of  birds  the  day  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  was  fought.  By  this  observation,  accord- 
ing to  Livy's  account,  he  first  discerned  the 
time  of  action,  and  said  to  those  that  were  by, 
"  The  great  aff"air  now  draws  to  a  decision ; 
the  two  generals  are  engaged."  Then  he  made 
another  observation,  and  the  signs  appeared  so 
clear  to  him,  that  he  leaped  up  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic manner,  and  cried  out,  "  Caesar,  thou 
art  the  conqueror."  As  the  company  stood  in 
great  astonishment,  he  took  the  sacred  fillet 
from  his  head,  and  swore,  "  He  would  never 
put  it  on  again  till  the  event  had  put  his  art 
beyond  question."  Livy  aflirms  this  for  a 
truth. 

Caesar  granted  the  whole  nation  of  Thessaly 
their  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  the  victory  he  had 
gained  there,  and  then  went  in  pursuit  of 
Pompey.  He  bestowed  the  same  privilege  on 
the  Cnidians,  in  compliment  to  Theopompus, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  collection  of 
fables,  and  he  discharged  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  from  a  third  part  of  their  imposts. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  found 
Pompey  assassinated,  and  when  Theodotus 
presented  the  head  to  him,  he  turned  from  the 

*  Cesar  says,  there  fell  about  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
enemj,  and  that  he  took  above  twenty-four  thousand 
prisoners ;  and  that  00  his  side,  the  loes  amounted  only 
to  about  two  hundred  prirate  soldiers,  and  thirty  cei>- 
lurion*. 


sight  with  great  abhorrence.  The  signet  of 
that  general  was  the  only  thing  he  took,  and 
on  taking  it  he  wept.  As  often  as  any  of  Pom- 
pey's  friends  and  companions  were  taken  by 
Ptolemy,  wandering  about  the  country,  and 
brought  to  Caesar,  he  loaded  them  with  favours 
and  took  them  into  his  own  service.  He  wrote 
to  his  friends  at  Rome,  "  That  the  chief  en- 
joyment he  had  of  his  victory  was,  in  saving 
every  day  one  or  other  of  his  fellow-citizeas 
who  had  borne  arms  against  him." 

As  for  his  Egyptian  war,  some  assert,  that  it 
was  undertaken  without  necessity,  and  that 
his  passion  for  Cleopatra  engaged  him  in  a 
quarrel  which  proved  both  prejudicial  to  his 
reputation  and  dangerous  to  his  person.  Others 
accuse  the  king's  ministers,  particularly  the 
eunuch  Photinus,  who  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence at  court,  and  who,  having  taken  otT  Pom- 
pey and  removed  Cleopatra,  privately  medi- 
tated an  attempt  against  Cssar.  Hence  it  is 
said,  that  Caesar  began  to  pass  the  night  in  en- 
tertainments among  his  friends,  for  the  greater 
security  of  his  person.  The  behaviour,  in- 
deed, of  this  eunuch  in  public,  all  he  said  and 
did  with  respect  to  Caesar,  was  intolerably  in- 
solent and  invidious.  The  corn  he  supplied 
his  soldiers  with  was  old  and  musty,  and  he 
told  them,  "  They  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it, 
since  they  lived  at  other  people's  cost."  He 
caused  only  wooden  and  earthen  vessels  to  be 
served  up  at  the  king's  table,  on  pretence  that 
Caesar  had  taken  all  the  gold  and  silver  ones 
for  debt.  For  the  father  of  the  reigning  prince 
owed  Caesar  seventeen  million  five  hundred 
thousand  drachmas.  Ca;sar  had  formerly  re- 
mitted to  his  children  the  rest,  but  thought  fit 
to  demand  the  ten  millions  at  this  time,  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  army.  Photinus,  in- 
stead of  paying  the  money,  advised  Iwm  to  go 
and  finish  the  great  affairs  he  had  upon  his 
hands,  after  which  he  should  have  his  money 
with  thanks.  But  Ca;sar  told  him,  "  He  had  ' 
no  need  of  Egyptian  counsellors,"  and  private- 
ly sent  for  Cleopatra  out  of  the  country. 

This  princess,  taking  only  one  friend,  Apol- 
lodorus,  the  Sicilian,  with  her,  got  into  a  small 
boat,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  made  for 
the  palace.  As  she  saw  it  difficult  to  enter  it 
undiscovered,  she  rolled  herself  up  in  a  carpet 
Apollodorus  tied  her  up  at  full  length,  like  a 
bale  of  goods,  and  carried  her  in  at  the  gates 
to  Caesar.  This  stratagem  of  hers,  which  was 
a  strong  proof  of  her  wit  and  ingenuity,  is  said 
to  have  first  opened  her  the  way  to  Caesar's 
heart;  and  the  conquest  advanced  so  fast,  by 
the  charms  of  her  conversation,  that  he  took 
upon  him  to  reconcile  her  brother  to  her,  and 
insisted  that  she  should  reign  with  him. 

An  entertainment  was  given  on  account  cf 
this  reconciliation,  and  all  met  to  rejoice  on  the 
the  occasion;  when  a  servant  of  Cssar's,  who 
was  his  barber,  a  timorous  and  suspicious  man, 
led  by  his  natural  caution  to  inquire  into  every 
thing,  and  to  listen  every  where  about  the 
palace,  found  that  Achillas  the  general,  and 
Photinus  the  eunuch,  were  plotting  against 
Caesar's  life.  Caesar,  being  informed  of  their 
design,  planted  his  guards  about  the  hall  and 
killed  Photinus.  But  Achillas  escaped  to  the 
army,  and  involved  Caesar  in  a  very  difficult 
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and  dangerous  war;  for,  with  a  few  troops,  he 
had  to  make  head  against  a  great  city  and  a 
powerful  army. 

The  first  difficulty  he  met  with*  was  the  want 
if  water,  the  Egyptians  having  stopped  up  the 
aqueducts  that  supplied  his  quarter.f  The 
Becond  was,  the  loss  of  his  ships  in  harbour, 
which  he  was  forced  to  burn  himself,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands;  when 
the  flames  unfortunately  spreading  from  the 
dock  to  the  palace,  burned  the  great  Alexan- 
drian library.  The  third:f  was  in  the  sea-fight 
near  the  isle  of  Pharos,  when,  seeing  his  men 
hard  pressed,  he  leaped  from  the  mole  into  a 
little  skiff,  to  go  to  their  assistance.  The  Egyp- 
tians making  up  on  all  sides,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  and  with  much  difficulty  reached 
nis  galleys  by  swimming.§  Having  several  val- 
uable papers,  which  he  was  not  willing  either 
to  lose  or  to  wet,  it  is  said  he  held  them  above 
water  with  one  hand,  and  swam  with  the  other. 
The  skiff  sunk  soon  after  he  left  it.  At  last 
the  king  joining  the  insurgents,  CaBsar  attack- 
ed and  defeated  him.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Egyptians  were  slain,  and  the  king  was  heard 
of  no  more.  This  gave  Csesar  opportunity  to 
establish  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt.  Soon  af- 
ter she  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  the  Alexan- 
drians called  Caesario. 

He  then  departed  for  Syria,  and  from  thence 
marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  had  intel- 
Lgence  that  Domitius,  whom  he  had  left  gov- 
ernor, was  defeated  by  Pharnaces,  son  of  Mith- 
ridates,  and  forced  to  fly  out  of  Pontus  with 
the  few  troops  that  he  had  left;  and  that  Phar- 
naces, pursuing  his  advantage  with  great  ar- 
dour, had  made  himself  master  of  Bithynia 
and  Cappadocia,  and  was  attempting  Armenia 
the  Less,  having  stirred  up  all  the  kings  and 
tetrarchs  of  Asia  against  the  Romans.  Csesar 
immediately  marched  agamst  him  with  three 
legions,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  near 
Zela,  which  deprived  him  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  as  well  as  ruined  his  whole  army.  In 
the  account  he  gave  Amintius,  one  of  his 
friends  in  Rome,  of  the  rapidity  and  despatch 
with  which  he  gained  his  victory,  he  made  use 
only  of  three  words,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered." Their  having  all  the  same  form  and 
termination  in  the  Roman  language  adds  grace 
to  their  conciseness. 

After  this  extraordinary  success  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  arrived  at  Rome,  as  the  year  of 
his  second  dictatorship,  an  office  that  had  never 
been  annual  before,  was  on  the  point  of  expir- 
ing. He  was  declared  consul  for  the  year  en- 
suing.   But  it  was  a  blot  in  his  character  that 


*  He  was  in  great  danger  before,  when  attacked  in 
the  palace  by  Achillas,  who  had  made  himself  master 
of  Alexandria.     Caes.  Bell.  Lib.  iii.  sub  finem. 

t  They  also  contrived  to  raise  tVie  sea-water,  by  en- 

finns,  and  pour  it  into  Caesar's  reservoirs  and  cisterns; 
ut  Ca:sar  ordered  wells  to  be  dug,  and,  in  a  night's 
time  got  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  water.  Vide  Cses. 
Bell.  Alex. 

J  First,  there  was  a  general  naval  engagement;  after 
which,  Caesar  attacked  the  island,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
mole.  It  was  in  the  last  attack,  he  was  under  the  dif- 
ficulty mentioned  by  Plutarch. 

§  His  first  intention  was  to  gain  the  admiral  galley; 
out,  finding  it  very  hard  pressed,  he  made  for  the  oth- 
ers. And  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  did;  for 
kit  own  galley  toon  went  to  the  bottom, 


he  did  not  punish  his  troops,  who,  in  a  tumnlt| 
had  killed  Cosconius  and  Galba,  men  of  Pr»« 
torian  dignity,  in  any  severer  manner  than  by 
calling  them  citizens,*  instead  of  fellow-sol- 
diers. Nay,  he  gave  each  of  them  a  thousand 
drachmas  notwithstanding,  and  assigned  them 
large  portions  of  land  in  Italy.  Other  com" 
plaints  against  him  arose  from  the  madness  of 
Dolabella,  the  avarice  of  Amintius,  the  drunk* 
enness  of  Antony,  and  the  insolence  of  Corni 
ficius,t  who,  having  got  possession  of  Pom 
pey's  house,  pulled  it  down,  and  rebuilt  it,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  not  large  enough  for  him. 
These  things  were  very  disagreeable  to  the 
Romans.  Caesar  knew  it,  and  disapproved  such 
behaviour,  but  was  obliged,  through  political 
views,  to  make  use  of  such  ministers. 

Cato  and  Scipio,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  had  escaped  into  Africa,  where  they  raised 
a  respectable  army  with  the  assistance  of  King 
Juba.  Cffisar  now  resolved  to  carry  war  into 
their  quarters,  and  in  order  to  it,  first  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  though  it  was  about  the  time  of 
the  winter  solstice.  To  prevent  his  officers 
from  entertaining  any  hopes  of  having  the  ex- 
pedition delayed,  he  pitched  his  own  tent  al- 
most within  the  wash  of  the  sea;  and  a  favour 
able  wind  springing  up,  he  re-embarked  with 
three  thousand  foot  and  a  small  body  of  horse.f 
After  he  had  landed  them  safely  and  privately 
on  the  African  coast,  he  set  sail  again  in  quest 
of  the  remaining  part  of  his  troops,  whose 
numbers  were  more  considerable,  and  for 
whom  he  was  under  great  concern.  He  found 
them,  however,  on  their  way  at  sea,  and  con- 
ducted them  all  to  his  African  camp. 

He  was  there  informed,  that  the  enemy  had 
great  dependence  on  an  ancient  oracle,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  "  That  the  race  of 
Scipio  would  be  always  victorious  in  Africa." 
And,  as  he  happened  to  have  in  his  army  one 
of  the  family  of  Africanus,  named  Scipio  Sal- 
lution,  though  in  other  respects  a  contemptible 
fellow,  either  in  ridicule  of  Scipio,  the  enemy's 
general,  or  to  turn  the  oracle  on  his  side,  in  all 
engagements  he  gave  this  Sallution  the  com- 
mand, as  if  he  had  been  really  general.  There 
were  frequent  occasions  of  this  kind;  for  he 
was  often  forced  to  fight  for  provisions,  having 
neither  a  sufficiency  of  bread  for  his  men,  nor 
forage  for  his  horses.  He  was  obliged  to  give 
his  horses  the  very  sea-weed,  only  washing  out 
the  salt,  and  mi.xing  a  little  grass  with  it  to 
make  it  go  down.  The  thing  that  laid  him 
under  a  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this 
expedient  was  the  number  of  Numidian  cavalry, 


*  But  by  this  appellation  they  were  cashiered.  It  wa» 
the  tenth  legion  which  had  mutinied  at  Capua,  and 
afterwards  marched  with  great  insolence  to  Rome. 
Caesar  readily  gave  them  the  discharge  they  demanded, 
which  so  humbled  them,  tliat  they  begged  to  be  taken 
again  into  his  service;  and  he  did  not  admitof  it  with 
out  much  seeming  reluctance,  nor  till  after  much  en 
treaty. 

t  It  was  Antony,  not  Cornificius,  who  got  the  for 
feiture  of  Pompey's  house,  as  appears  from  the  life  of 
Antony,  and  Cicero's  second  Philippic.  Therefore, 
there  is,  probably,  a  transposition  in  this  place,  owing 
to  the  carelessness  of  some  transcriber. 

{  He  embarked  six  legions  and  two  thousand  horse; 
but  the  number  mentioned  by  Plutarch  was  all  that  he 
landed  with  at  first,  many  of  the  ships  having  been 
separated  by  a  storm. 
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«ho  were  extremely  well  mounted,  and  by 
■wift  and  sudden  impressions  commanded  tlie 
whole  coast. 

One  day  when  Casar's  cavalry  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  they  diverted  themselves  with  an 
African,  who  danced,  and  played  upon  the  flute 
with  great  perfection.  They  had  left  their 
horses  to  the  care  of  boys,  and  sat  attending  to 
the  entertamment  with  great  delight,  when  the 
enemy,  coming  upon  them  at  once,  killed  part, 
and  entered  tlie  camp  with  others,  who  fled 
with  great  precipitation.  Had  not  Cssar  him- 
self, and  Asinius  Pollio  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  stopped  their  flight,  the  war  would 
have  been  at  an  end  that  hour.  In  another 
engagement  the  enemy  had  the  advantage 
again;  on  which  occasion  it  was  that  Cxsar 
took  an  ensign,  who  was  running  away,  by  the 
neck,  and  makmg  him  face  about,  said, "  Look 
on  this  side  for  the  enemy." 

Scipio,  flushed  with  these  successful  pre- 
ludes, was  desirous  to  come  to  a  decisive  ac- 
tion. Therefore,  leaving  Afranius  and  Juba  in 
their  respective  camps,  which  were  at  no  great 
distance  he  went  in  person  to  the  camp  above 
the  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thapsus,  to 
raise  a  fortification  for  a  place  of  arms  and  an 
occasional  retreat.  While  Scipio  was  con- 
structing his  walls  and  ramparts,  Caesar,  with 
incredible  despatch,  made  his  way  through  a 
country  almost  impractible,  by  reason  of  its 
woods  and  difficult  passes,  and  coming  sudden- 
ly upon  him,  attacked  one  part  of  his  army  in 
the  rear,  another  in  the  front,  and  put  the 
whole  to  flight.  Then  making  the  best  use  of 
his  opportunity,  and  of  the  favour  of  fortune, 
with  one  tide  of  success  he  took  the  camp  of 
Afranius,  and  destroyed  that  of  the  Numidians; 
Juba,  their  king,  being  glad  to  save  himself  by 
flight.  Thus,  in  a  small  part  of  one  day,  he 
made  himself  master  of  three  camps,  and  killed 
fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  only 
of  fifty  men. 

Such  is  the  account  some  give  us  of  the  ac- 
tion; others  say,  that  as  Caesar  was  drawing  up 
his  army  and  giving  his  orders,  he  had  an  at- 
tack of  his  old  distemper;  and  that  upon  its 
approach,  before  it  had  overpowered  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  senses,  as  he  felt  the  first 
agitations,  he  directed  his  people  to  carry  him 
to  a  neighbouring  tower,  where  he  lay  in  quiet 
till  the  fit  was  over. 

Many  persons  of  consular  and  praetorian  dig- 
nity escaped  out  of  the  battle,  Some  of  them, 
being  afterwards  taken,  despatched  themselves, 
and  a  number  were  put  to  death  by  Caesar. 
Having  a  strong  desire  to  take  Cato  alive,  the 
conquerer  hastened  to  Utica,*  which  Cato  had 
the  charge  of,  and  for  that  reason  was  not  in 
the  battle.  But  by  the  way  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  killed  himself,  and  his  uneasiness 
at  the  news  was  very  visible.  As  his  officers 
were  wondering  what  might  be  the  cause  of 
that  uneasiness  he  cried  out,  "  Cato,  I  envy 
thee  thy  death,  since  thou  enviedat  me  the  glory 

•  Before  Caesar  left  Utica,  he  gave  orderi  for  the 
rebuildiag  of  Carthage,  as  he  did,  soon  after  his  return 
to  Italy,  fcr  the  rebuilding  of  Corinth ;  so  that  these 
two  cities  were  destroyed  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the 
lame  year  raised  out  of  their  ruins,  in  which  they  had 
kin  about  a  hundred  years.  Two  years  after,  they 
vere  both  re-peopled  with  Roman  eoloaiea. 


of  giving  thee  thy  life."  Nevertheless,  by  the 
book  which  he  wrote  against  Cato  after  his 
death,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  had  any  inten- 
tions of  favour  to  him  before.  For  how  can  it 
be  thought  he  would  have  spared  the  hving 
enemy,  when  he  poured  so  much  venom  after- 
wards upon  his  grave?  Yet,  from  his  clemen- 
cy to  Cicero,  to  Brutus,  and  others  without 
number,  who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  it  is 
conjectured,  that  the  book  was  not  written 
with  a  spirit  of  rancour,  but  of  political  ambi- 
tion; for  it  was  composed  on  such  an  occasion. 
Cicero,  had  written  an  encomium  upon  Cato, 
and  he  gave  the  name  of  Cato  to  the  book.  It 
was  highly  esteemed  by  many  of  the  RomanSy 
as  might  be  expected,  as  well  from  the  supe- 
rior eloquence  of  the  author  as  the  dignity  of 
the  subject.  Caesar  was  piqued  at  the  success 
of  a  work,  which,  in  praising  a  man  who  had 
killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  his  hands,  he 
thought  insinuated  something  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  his  character.  He  therefore  wrote  an 
answer  to  it,  which  he  called  Anticato,  and 
which  contained  a  variety  of  charges  against 
that  great  man.  Both  books  have  still  their 
friends,  as  a  regard  to  the  memory  of  Caesar  or 
of  Cato  predominates. 

Casar,  after  his  return  from  Africa  to  Rome^ 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  his  victory  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  told  them,  he  had  subdued  a  country 
so  extensive,  that  it  would  bring  yearly  into 
the  public  stores  two  hundred  thousand  Attic* 
measures  of  wheat,  and  three  millions  of  pounds 
of  oil.  After  this,  he  led  up  his  several  tri- 
umphs over  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.  In  the 
title  of  the  latter,  mention  was  not  made  of 
Scipio,  but  of  Juba  only.  Juba,  the  son  of  that 
prince,  then  very  young,  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession. It  proved  a  happy  captivity  for 
him;  for  of  a  barbarous  and  unlettered  Xumi- 
dian,  he  became  a  historian  worthy  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  learned  of  Greece.  The 
triumph  was  followed  by  large  donations  to  the 
soldiers,  and  feasts  and  public  diversions  for  the 
people.  He  entertained  them  at  twenty-two 
thousand  tables,  and  presented  them  with  a 
numerous  show  of  gladiators  and  naval  fights, 
in  honour  of  his  daughter  Julia,  who  had  been 
long  dead. 

When  these  exhibitions  were  over,J  an  ac- 

*  MeHmni.  See  the  table  of  weights  and  measureip 
t  Ruauld  takes  notice  of  three  great  mi:>takes  in  thia 
passage.  The  first  is,  where  it  is  said  that  Cssar  took 
a  census  of  the  people.  Suetonius  does  not  mention  it, 
and  Augustus  himself,  in  the  Marmora  Ancyrana,  says, 
that  in  his  sixth  consulate,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
7*23,  he  numbered  the  people,  which  bad  not  been  done 
for  forty-two  years  before.  The  second  is,  that,  be- 
fore the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Casar  and  Pom- 
pey,  the  number  of  the  people  in  Rome  amounted  to 
DO  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  for 
long  before  it  was  much  greater,  and  had  continued 
upon  the  increase.  The  last  is,  where  it  is  asserted 
that,  in  lees  than  three  years,  those  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  were  reduced,  by  that  war,  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  ;  the  falsity  of  which  assertion 
is  evident  from  this,  that  a  little  while  after,  Cesar 
made  a  draught  of  eighty  thousand,  to  be  sent  to  for- 
eign colonies.  But  what  is  still  stranger,  eighteen 
years  after,  Augustus  took  an  account  uf  the  people, 
and  found  the  number  amount  to  four  millions  and  six 
ty-three  thousand,  as  Suetonius  assures  ui.  From  • 
passage  in  the  same  author,  (Life  of  Cxsar,  ctap.  iv  ) 
lhe«e  mistake*  of  Flatarcb  took  their  riM 
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count  was  taken  of  the  citizens,  who,  from 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  were  re- 
duced to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  So 
fatal  a  calamity  was  the  civil  war,  and  such  a 
number  of  the  people  did  it  take  off,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  misfortunes  it  brought  upon  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

This  business  done,  he  was  elected  consul 
the  fourth  time:  and  the  first  thing  he  under- 
took was  to  march  into  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  who.  though  young,  had  assembled 
a  numerous  army,  and  shewed  a  courage  wor- 
thy the  command  they  had  undertaken.  The 
great  battle  which  put  a  period  to  that  war 
was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Munda.  Caesar 
at  first  saw  his  men  so  hard  pressed,  and 
making  so  feeble  a  resistance,  that  he  ran 
through  the  ranks,  amidst  the  swords  and 
spears,  crying,  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  de- 
liver your  general  into  the  hands  of  boys?" 
The  great  and  vigorous  efforts  this  reproach 
produced  at  last  made  the  enemy  turn  their 
backs,  and  there  were  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand of  them  slain,  whereas  Caesar  lost  only  a 
thousand,  but  those  were  some  jf  the  best  men 
he  had.  As  he  retired  after  the  battle,  he  told 
his  friends,  "  He  had  often  fought  for  victory, 
but  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  fought  for  his 
life." 

He  won  this  battle  on  the  day  of  the  ii- 
teralia,  which  was  the  same  day  that  Pompey 
the  Great  marched  out,  four  years  before.  The 
younger  of  Pompey's  sons  made  his  escape; 
the  other  was  taken  by  Didius,  a  few  days 
after,  who  brought  his  head  to  Caesar. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  wars;  and  his  tri- 
umph on  account  of  it  gave  the  Romans  more 
pain  than  any  other  step  he  had  taken.  He  did 
not  now  mount  the  car  for  having  conquered 
foreign  generals  or  barbarian  kings,  but  for 
ruining  the  children,  and  destroying  the  race 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  Rome  had  ever 
produced,  though  he  proved  at  last  unfortunate. 
All  the  world  condemned  his  triumphing  in  the 
calamities  of  his  country,  and  rejoicing  in 
things  which  nothing  could  excuse,  either  be- 
fore the  gods  or  men,  but  extreme  necessity. 
And  it  was  the  more  obvious  to  condemn  it, 
because,  before  this,  he  had  never  sent  any 
messenger  or  letter  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
any  victory  he  had  gained  in  the  civil  wars, 
but  was  rather  ashamed  of  such  advantages. 
The  Romans,  however  bowing  to  his  power, 
and  submitting  to  the  bridle,  because  they  saw 
no  other  respite  from  intestine  wars  and  mise- 
ries, but  the  taking  one  man  for  their  master, 
created  him  dictator  for  life.  This  was  a  com- 
plete tyranny;  for  to  absolute  power  they  added 
perpetuity. 

Cicero  was  the  first  who  proposed  that  the 
■enate  should  confer  great  honours  upon  Caesar. 
but  honours  within  the  measure  of  humanity. 
Those  who  followed  contended  with  each  other 
which  should  make  him  the  most  extraordina 
ry  compliments,  and  by  the  absurdity  and  ex- 
travagance of  their  decrees,  rendered  him 
odious  and  insupportable  even  to  persons  of 
candour.  His  enemies  are  supposed  to  vie  with 
hii  flatterers  in  these  sacrifices,  that  they  might 
have  the  better  pretence,  and  tlie  more  cause, 
to  liA  up  their   hands  against  him.     This  is 


probable  enough,  because  in  other  resp>ecta| 
after  the  civil  wars  were  brought  to  an  end,  hij 
conduct  was  irreproachable.  It  seems  as  if  thera 
was  nothing  unreasonable  in  their  ordering  a 
temple  to  be  built  to  Clemekcy,  in  gratitude 
for  the  mercy  they  had  experienced  in  Caesar 
For  he  not  only  pardoned  most  of  those  who  had 
appeared  against  him  in  the  field,  but  on  some 
of  them  he  bestowed  honours  and  preferments; 
on  Brutus  and  Cassius  for  instance;  for  they 
were  both  praitors.  The  statues  of  Pompey  had 
been  thrown  down,  but  he  did  not  suffer  them  to 
lie  in  that  posture;  he  erected  them  again.  On 
which  occasion  Cicero  said,  "  That  Caesar,  by 
rearing  Pompey's  statues,  had  established  his 
own." 

His  friends  pressed  him  to  have  a  guard,  and 
many  offered  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  but  he 
would  not  suffer  it.  For,  he  said,  "  It  was  bet- 
ter to  die  once,  than  to  live  always  in  fear  of 
death."  He  esteemed  the  affection  of  the  people 
the  most  honourable  and  the  safest  guard,  and 
therefore  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  feasts 
and  distributions  of  corn,  as  he  did  the  soldiers, 
by  placing  them  in  agreeable  colonies.  The 
most  noted  places  that  he  colonized  were  Car- 
thage and  Corinth;  of  which  it  is  remarkable, 
that  as  they  were  both  taken  and  demolished  at 
the  same  time,  so  they  were  at  the  same  time 
restored. 

The  nobility  he  gained  by  promisingthem  con 
sulates  and  praetorships,  or,  if  they  were  engag- 
ed, by  giving  them  other  places  of  honour  and 
profit.  To  all  he  opened  the  prospects  of  hopej 
for  he  was  desirous  to  reign  over  a  willing  peo- 
ple. For  this  reason  he  was  so  studious  to  ob- 
lige, that  when  Fabius  Maximus  died  suddenly 
towards  the  close  of  his  consulship,  he  appoint- 
ed Caninus  Rebilius*  consul  for  the  day  that  re- 
mained. Numbers  went  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him,  according  to  custom,  and  to  conduct  him 
to  the  senate-house;  on  which  occasion  Cicero 
said,  "  Let  us  make  haste  and  pay  our  compli- 
ments to  the  consul, before  his  office  is  expired." 

Caesar  had  such  talents  for  great  attempts, 
and  so  vast  an  ambition,  that  the  many  actions 
he  had  performed  by  no  means  induced  him  to 
sit  down  and  enjoy  the  glory  he  had  acquired; 
they  rather  whetted  his  appetite  for  other  con 
quests,  produced  new  designs  equally  great,  to- 
gether with  equal  confidence  of  success,  and 
inspired  him  with  a  passion  for  fresh  renown, 
as  if  he  had  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
old.  This  passion  was  nothing  but  a  jealousy 
of  himself,  a  contest  with  himself  (as  eager  as 
if  it  had  been  with  another  man)  to  make  his 
future  achievements  outshine  the  past.  In  this 
spirit  he  had  formed  a  design  and  was  making 
preparations  for  war  against  the  Parthiana. 
After  he  had  subdued  them,  he  intended  to  tra- 
verse Hyrcania,  and  marching  along  by  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Mount  Caucasus,  to  enter 
Scythia;  to  carry  his  conquering  arms  through 
the  countries  adjoining  to  Germany,  and 
through  Gern.any  itself;  and  then  to  return  by 
Gaul  to  Rome;  thus  finishing  the  circle  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  well  as  extending  its  bounds 
to  the  ocean  on  every  side. 

During  the  preparations  for  this  expedition, 
he  attempted  to  dig  through  the  Isthmus  of 
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Corinth,  and  committed  the  care  of  that  work 
to  Aiiienus.  He  designed  also  to  convey  the 
Tiber  by  a  deep  channel  directly  from  Rome 
to  Circis,  and  so  into  the  sea  near  Tarracina, 
for  the  convenience  as  well  as  security  of  mer- 
chants who  traded  to  Rome.  Another  public 
spirited  work  that  he  meditated,  was  to  drain 
all  the  marshes  by  Nomcntum  and  Setia,  by 
which  ground  enough  would  be  gained  from 
the  water  to  employ  many  thousands  of  hands 
in  tillage.  He  proposed  further  to  raise  banks 
pn  the  shore  nearest  Rome,  to  prevent  the  sea 
from  breaking  in  upon  the  landj  to  clear  the 
Ostian  shore  of  its  secret  and  dangerous  ob- 
atructions,  and  to  build  harbours  fit  to  receive 
the  many  vessels  that  came  in  there.  These 
things  were  designed,  but  did  not  take  effect. 

He  completed,  however,  the  regulation  of 
the  calendar,  and  corrected  the  erroneous  com- 
putation of  time,  agreeably  to  a  plan  which  he 
had  ingeniously  contrived,  and  which  proved  of 
the  greatest  utility.  For  it  was  not  only  in  an- 
cient times  that  the  Roman  months  so  ill  agreed 
with  the  revolution  of  the  year,  that  the  festi- 
vals and  days  of  sacrifice,  by  little  and  little, 
fell  back  into  seasons  quite  opposite  to  those 
of  their  institution;  but  even  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  when  the  solar  year  was  made  use  of, 
the  generaUty  lived  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
matter;  and  the  priests,  who  were  the  only 
persons  that  knew  any  thing  about  it,  used  to 
add,  all  at  once,  and  when  nobody  expected  it, 
an  intercalary  month,  called  Jilercidonius,  of 
which  Numa  was  the  inventor.  That  remedy, 
however,  proved  much  too  weak,  and  was  far 
from  operating  extensively  enough,  to  correct 
the  great  miscomputations  of  time;  as  we  have 
observed  in  that  prince's  life. 

Ca;sar,  having  proposed  the  question  to  the 
most  able  philosophers  and  mathematicians, 
published,  upon  principles  already  verified,  a 
new  and  more  exact  regulation,  which  the  Ro- 
mans still  go  by,  and  by  that  means  are  nearer 
the  truth  than  other  nations  with  respect  to  the 
difference  between  the  sun's  revolution  and 
that  of  the  twelve  months.  Yet  this  useful  in- 
vention furnished  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  en- 
vious, and  to  those  who  could  but  ill  brook  his 
power.  For  Cicero,  (if  I  mistake  not,)  when 
gome  one  happened  to  say,  "  Lyra  will  rise  to- 
morrow," answered,  "Undoubtedly;  there  is 
an  edict  for  it:"  as  if  the  calendar  was  forced 
apon  them,  as  well  as  other  things. 

But  the  principal  thing  that  ex;ited  the  public 
hatred,  and  at  last  caused  his  death,  \%'as  his 
passion  for  the  title  of  king.  It  was  the  first 
thing  that  gave  offence  to  the  multitude,  and  it 
afforded  his  inveterate  enemies  a  very  plausible 
plea.  Those  who  wanted  to  [-rocure  him  that 
honour,  gave  it  out  among  the  people,  that  it 
appeared  from  the  Sibyline  books,  "  The  Re- 
mans could  never  conquer  the  Parthians,  ex- 
cept they  went  to  war  under  the  conduct  of  a 
king."  And  one  day,  when  Ca;sar  returned 
from  Alba  to  Rome,  some  of  his  retainers  ven- 
tured to  salute  him  by  that  title.  Observing 
that  the  people  were  troubled  at  this  strange 
compliment,  he  put  on  an  air  of  resentment  and 
■aid,  "  He  was  not  called  king,  but  Caisar." 
Upon  this,  a  deep  silence  ensued,  and  he  pass- 
ed on  in  no  good  humour. 

Another  time  the  senate  having  decreed  him 


some  extravagant  honours,  the  consuls  and 
prsetors,  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  patri- 
cians, went  to  inform  him  of  vshat  tliey  had 
done.  When  they  came,  he  did  not  rise  to 
receive  them,  but  kept  his  seat,  as  if  they  had 
been  persons  in  a  private  station,  and  his  an- 
swer to  their  address,  was,  "  That  there  wa« 
more  need  to  retrench  his  honours  than  to  en- 
large them."  This  haughtiness  gave  pain  not 
only  to  the  senate,  but  the  people,  who  thought 
the  contempt  of  that  body  reflected  dishcnoui 
upon  the  whole  common  wealth;  for  all  who  could 
decently  withdraw,  went  off  greatly  dejected. 

Perceiving  the  false  step  he  had  taken,  he 
retired  immediately  to  his  own  house;  and  lay- 
ing his  neck  bare,  told  his  friends,  "  He  wa« 
ready  for  the  first  hand  that  would  strike."  He 
then  bethought  himself  of  alleging  his  distem- 
per as  an  excuse;  and  asserted,  that  those  who 
are  under  its  influence,  are  apt  to  find  their 
faculties  fail  them,  when  they  speak  standing; 
a  trembling  and  giddiness  coming  upon  them, 
which  bereaves  them  of  their  senses.  This, 
however,  was  not  really  the  case;  for  it  is 
said,  he  was  desirous  to  rise  to  the  senate;  but 
Cornelius  Balbus,  one  of  his  friends,  or  rather 
flatterers,  held  him,  and  had  servility  enough 
to  say,  "  Will  you  not  remember  that  you  are 
Ca;sar,  and  suffer  them  to  pay  their  court  to 
you  as  their  superior.'" 

These  discontents  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  indignity  with  which  he  treated  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people.  In  the  Lupercalia,  which, 
according  to  most  writers,  is  an  ancient  pasto- 
ral feast,  and  which  answers  in  many  respecta 
to  the  Lycxa  amongst  the  Arcadians,  young 
men  of  noble  families,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
magistrates,  run  about  the  streets  naked,  and, 
by  way  of  diversion,  strike  all  they  meet  with 
leathern  thongs  with  the  hair  upon  them.  Num 
bers  of  women  of  the  first  quality  put  them 
selves  in  their  way,  and  present  their  hands  for 
stripes,  (as  scholars  do  to  a  master,)  being  per- 
suaded that  the  pregnant  gain  an  easy  delivery 
by  it,  and  that  the  barren  are  enabled  to  con- 
c.ive.  CaEsar  wore  a  triumphal  robe  that  day, 
and  seated  himself  in  a  gold«n  chair  upon  the 
rostra,  to  see  the  ceremony. 

Antony  ran  among  the  rest,  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  festival,  for  he  was  con- 
sul. When  he  came  into  the  forum,  and  the 
crowd  had  made  way  for  him,  he  approached 
Ca;sar,  and  offered  him  a  diadem  wreathed  with 
laurel.  Upon  this  some  plaudits  were  heard, 
but  very  feeble,  because  they  proceeded  only 
from  persons  placed  there  on  purpose.  Caesar 
refused  it,  and  then  the  plaudits  were  loud  and 
general.  Antony  presented  it  once  more,  and 
few  applauded  his  officiousness;  but  when  Cae- 
sar rejected  it  again,  the  applause  again  was 
general.  Caesar,  undeceived  by  his  second 
trial,  rose  up,  and  ordered  the  diadem  to  be 
consecrated  in  the  capitol. 

A  few  days  after,  his  statues  were  seen 
adorned  with  royal  diadems;  and  Flavins  and 
Marullus,  two  of  the  tribunes,  went  and  tore 
them  off.  They  also  found  out  the  persons  who 
first  saluted  Caesar  king,  and  committed  them 
to  prison.  The  people  followed  with  cheerful 
acclamations,  and  called  them  Brutuses,  be- 
cause Brutus  was  the  man  who  expelled  the 
kings,  and  put  the  government  in  tlie  hands  of 
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the  senate  and  people.  Caesar,  highly  incensed 
at  their  behaviour,  deposed  the  tribunes^  and 
by  way  of  reprimand  to  them,  as  well  as  insult 
to  the  people,  called  them  several  times  Brutes 
and   CumiBuns. 

Upon  this,  many  applied  to  Marcus  Brutus, 
who,  by  the  father's  side,  was  supposed  to  be 
a  descendant  of  that  ancient  Brutus,  and  whose 
mother  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Ser- 
villi.  He  was  also  nephew  and  son-in-law  to 
Cato.  No  man  was  more  inclined  than  he  to 
lift  his  hand  against  monarchy,  but  he  was  with- 
held by  the  honours  and  favours  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  Caesar,  who  had  not  only  given  him 
his  hfe  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharsa- 
lia,  and  pardoned  many  of  his  friends  at  his  re- 
quest but  continued  to  honour  him  with  his 
confidence.  That  very  year  he  had  procured 
him  the  most  honourable  prstorship,  and  he 
had  named  him  for  the  consulship  four  years 
after,  in  preference  to  Cassius,  who  was  his 
competitor.  On  which  occasion  Caesar  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  Cassius  assigns  the 
strongest  reasons,  but  I  cannot  refuse  Brutus." 

Some  impeached  Brutus,  after  the  conspira- 
cy was  formed;  but,  instead  of  listening  to 
them,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  body,  and  said. 
"  Brutus  will  wait  for  this  skin:"  intimating, 
that  though  the  virtue  of  Brutus  rendered  him 
worthy  of  empire,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of 
any  ingratitude  or  baseness  to  obtain  it.  Those, 
however,  who  were  desirous  of  a  change,  kept 
their  eyes  upon  him  only,  or  principally  at 
least;  and  as  they  durst  not  speak  out  plain, 
they  put  billets  night  after  night  in  the  tribunal 
and  seat  which  he  used  as  praetor,  mostly  in 
those  terms:  "Thou  sleepest,  Brutus;"  or, 
"  Thou  art  not  Brutus." 

Cassius  perceiving  his  friend's  ambition  a 
little  stimulated  by  these  papers,  began  to  ply 
him  closer  than  before,  and  spur  him  on  to  the 
gieat  enterprise;  for  he  had  a  particular  en- 
mity against  Cssar.  for  the  reasons  which  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Brutus.  Caesar, 
too,  had  some  suspicion  of  him,  and  he  even 
said  one  day  to  his  friends,  "  What  think  you 
of  Cassius.^  I  do  not  like  his  pale  looks.-' 
Another  time,  when  Antony  and  Dolabella 
were  accused  of  some  designs  against  his  per- 
son and  government,  he  said,  "  I  have  no  ap- 
prehensions from  those  fat  and  sleek  men;  I 
rather  fear  the  pale  and  lean  ones;"  meaning 
Cassius  and  Brutus. 

It  seems,  from  this  instance,  that  fate  is  not 
so  secret  as  it  is  inevitable ;  for  we  are  told, 
there  were  strong  signs  and  presages  of  the 
death  of  Caesar.  As  to  the  lights  in  the  hea- 
vens, the  strange  noises  heard  in  various  quar- 
ters by  night,  and  the  appearance  of  solitary 
birds  in  the  forum,  perhaps  they  deserve  not 
our  notice  in  so  great  an  event  as  this.  But 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  Strabo  the 
philosopher.  According  to  him,  there  were 
seen  in  the  air  men  of  fire  encountering  each 
other;  such  a  flame  appeared  to  issue  from  the 
hand  of  a  soldier's  servant,  that  all  the  specta- 
tors thought  it  must  be  burned,  yet,  when  it 
was  over,  he  found  no  harm,  and  one  of  the 
Tictims  which  Caesar  offered,  was  found  with- 
out a  heart.  The  latter  was  certainly  a  most 
alarming  prodigy;  for,  according  to  the  rules  of 
aaturCj  itu  creature  can  exist  without  a  heart. 


What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  many  report, 
that  a  certain  soothsayer  forewarned  him  of  a 
great  danger  which  threatened  him  on  the  ides 
of  March,  and  that  when  the  day  was  come, 
as  he  was  going  to  the  senate  house,  he  called 
to  the  soothsayer,  and  said,  laughing,  "  The 
ides  of  March  are  come;"  to  which  he  answer- 
ed softly,  "  Yes;  but  they  are  not  gone." 

The  evening  before,  he  supped  with  Marcus 
Lepidus,  and  signed,  according  to  custom,  a 
number  of  letters,  as  he  sat  at  table.  While  he 
was  so  employed,  there  arose  a  question. 
"  What  kind  of  death  was  the  best.'"  and 
Cffisar  answering  before  them  all,  cried  out, 
"  A  sudden  one."  The  same  night,  as  he  was 
in  bed  with  his  wife,  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  room  flew  open  at  once.  Disturbed  both 
with  the  noise  and  the  light,  he  observed,  by 
moonshine,  Calpurnia  in  a  deep  sleep;  uttermg 
broken  words  and  inarticulate  groans.  She 
dreamed  that  she  was  weeping  over  him,  as 
she  held  him,  murdered,  in  her  arms.  Others 
say,  she  dreamed  that  the*  pinnacle  was  fallen, 
which,  as  Livy  tells  us,  the  senate  had  ordered 
to  be  erected  upon  Cesar's  house,  by  way  of 
ornament  and  distinction;  and  that  it  was  the 
fall  of  it  which  she  lamented  and  wept  for.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  next  morning  she  conjured 
Caesar  not  to  go  out  that  day,  if  he  could  possi 
bly  avoid  it,  but  to  adjourn  the  senate;  and,  if 
he  had  no  regard  to  her  dreams,  to  have  re- 
course to  some  other  species  of  divination,  or 
to  sacrifices,  for  information  as  to  his  fate. 
This  gave  him  some  suspicion  and  alarm;  for 
he  had  never  known  before,  in  Calpurnia,  any 
thing  of  the  weakness  or  superstition  of  her 
sex,  though  she  was  now  so  much  affected. 

He  therefore  offered  a  number  of  sacrifices, 
and,  as  the  diviners  found  no  suspicious  tokens 
in  any  of  them,  he  sent  Antony  to  dismiss  the 
senate.  In  the  meantime,  Decius  Brutus,t  sur- 
named  Albinus,  came  in.  He  was  a  person  in 
whom  Caesar  placed  such  confidence  that  he 
had  appointed  him  his  second  heir,  yet  he  was 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  with  the  other  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  This  man,  fearing  that  if  Caesar 
adjourned  the  senate  to  another  day  the  affair 
might  be  discovered,  laughed  at  the  diviners, 
and  told  Caesar  he  would  be  highly  to  blame, 
if,  by  such  a  slight,  he  gave  the  senate  an  oc- 
casion of  complaint  against  him.  "  For  they 
were  met,"  he  said,  "  at  his  summons,  and 
came  prepared  with  one  voice  to  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  king  in  the  provinces,  and  to 
grant  that  he  should  wear  the  diadem  both  by 
sea  and  land  every  where  out  of  Italy.  But  if 
any  one  go  and  tell  them,  now  they  have  taken 
their  places,  they  must  go  home  again,  and  re- 
turn when  Calpurnia  happens  to  have  better 
dreams,  what  room  will  your  enemies  have  to 
launch  out  against  you!  Or  who  will  hear 
your  friends  when  they  attempt  to  shew,  tha. 
this  is  not  an  open  servitude  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tyranny  on  the  other.'  If  you  are  a^ 
solutely  persuaded  that  this  is  an  unlucky  day, 
it  is  certainly  better  to  go  yourself,  and  tell 

*  The  piunacle  was  an  ornament  usually  placed  upon 
the  top  of  their  temples,  and  was  commonly  adorned 
with  some  statues  of  their  gods,  figures  of  Tictory,  o» 
other  symbolical  derice. 

t  Plutarch,  finding  a  D  prefixed  to  Brutus,  took  it 
for  Decius ;  but  his  name  was  Decimal  Jirvtut.  Set 
Appian  and  Suetonius, 
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Ihem  you  have  strong  reasons  for  putting  off 
business  till  another  time."  So  saving,  he 
took  Ca'sar  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out. 

He  was  not  gone  far  from  the  door,  when  a 
■lave,  who  belonged  to  some  other  person,  at- 
tempted to  get  up  to  speak  to  him,  but  finding 
it  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  crowd  that  was 
about  him,  he  made  his  way  into  the  house, 
and  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  Calpur- 
nia,  desired  her  to  keep  him  safe  till  Cajsar's 
return,  because  he  had  matters  of  great  im- 
portance to  communicate. 

Artemidorus  the  Cnidian,  who,  by  teaching 
the  Greek  eloquence,  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  Brutus's  friends,  and  had  got  intelli- 
gence of  most  of  the  transactions,  approached 
CiEsar  with  a  paper,  explaining  what  he  had 
to  discover  Observing  that  he  gave  the  pa- 
pers, as  fast  as  he  received  them,  to  his  officers, 
he  got  up  as  close  as  possible,  and  said,  "  Cae- 
sar, read  this  to  yourself,  and  quickly:  for  it 
contains  matters  of  great  consequence,  and  of 
the  last  concern  to  you."  He  took  it  and  at- 
tempted several  times  to  read  it,  but  was  al- 
ways prevented  by  one  application  or  other. 
He  therefore  kept  that  paper;  and  that  only  in 
his  hand,  when  he  entered  the  house.  Some 
say,  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  another  man,* 
Artemidorus  being  kept  from  approaching  him 
all  the  way  by  the  crowd. 

These  things  might,  indeed,  fall  out  by 
chance;  but  as  in  the  place  where  the  senate 
■was  that  day  assembled,  and  which  proved  the 
scene  of  that  tragedy,  there  was  a  statue  of 
Pompey,  and  it  was  an  edifice  which  Pompey 
had  consecrated  for  an  ornament  to  his  theatre, 
nothing  cao  be  clearer  than  that  some  deity 
conducted  the  whole  business,  and  directed  the 
execution  of  it  to  that  very  spot.  Even  Cas- 
sius  himself,  though  inclined  to  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus,  turned  his  eye  to  the  statue  of 
Pompey,  and  secretly  invoked  his  aid,  before 
the  great  attempt.  The  arduous  occasion,  it 
seems,  overruled  his  former  sentiments,  and 
laid  them  open  to  all  the  influence  of  enthu- 
siasm. Antony,  who  was  a  faithful  friend  to 
Cxsar,  and  a  man  of  great  strength,  was  held  in 
discourse  without,  by  Brutus  Albinus,  who  had 
contrived  a  long  story  to  detain  him. 

When  Cssar  entered  the  house,  the  senate 
rose  to  do  him  honour.  Some  of  Brutus's  ac- 
complices came  up  behind  his  chair,  and  others 
before  it,  pretending  to  intercede,  along  with 
Metiiliusf  Cimber  for  the  recal  of  his  brother 
from  esile.  They  continued  their  instances 
till  he  came  to  his  seat.  When  he  was  seated 
he  gave  them  a  positive  denial;  and  as  they 
continued  their  importunities  with  an  air  of 
compulsion,  he  grew  angry.  Cimber,J  then, 
with  both  hands,  pulled  his  gown  off  his  neck, 
which  was  the  signal  for  the  attack.  Casca 
gave  him  the  first  blow.    It  was  a  stroke  upon 

*  By  Caius  Trebonim.  So  Plutarch  says,  in  the 
Life  of  Brutus ;  Appian  says  the  same ;  and  Cicero, 
too,  io  his  second  Philippic. 

f  KelilUus  IS  plainly  a  corruption.  Suetonius  calls 
him  Vimier  T\ilUus.  In  Appian,  he  is  named  ^ntilius 
Cimher,  and  there  is  a  medal  which  bears  that  name  ; 
but  that  medal  is  behered  to  be  spurious.  Some  call 
bim  Metellius  Cimber ;  and  others  suppose  we  should 
read  M.  Tullius  Cimber. 

I  Mere  in  tlie  or\f\nal  it  is  Metiliui  agaioi 


the  neck  with  his  sword,  but  the  wound  waa 
not  dangerous;  for  in  the  beginning  of  so  tre- 
mendous an  enterprise  he  was  probably  ia 
some  disorder.  Ca;sar  therefore  turned  upon 
him  and  laid  hold  of  his  sword.  At  the  same 
time  they  both  cried  out,  the  one  in  Latin, 
"  Villain !  Casca !  what  dost  thou  mean .'"  and 
the  other  in  Greek,  to  his  brother,  "  Brother, 
help!" 

After  such  a  beginning,  those  who  knew  n<v 
thing  of  the  conspiracy  were  seized  with  con- 
sternation and  horror,  insomuch  that  they  durst 
neither  fly  or  assist,  nor  even  utter  a  word. 
All  the  conspirators  now  drew  their  swords, 
and  surrounded  him  in  such  a  manner,  that 
whatever  way  he  turned,  he  saw  nothing  but 
steel  gleaming  in  his  face,  and  met  nothing  but 
wounds.  Like  some  savage  beast  attacked  by 
the  hunters,  he  found  every  hand  lifted  against 
him,  for  they  all  agreed  to  have  a  share  in  the 
sacrifice  and  a  taste  of  his  blood.  Therefore 
Brutus  himself  gave  him  a  stroke  in  the  groin. 
Some  say,  he  opposed  the  rest,  and  continued 
struggling  and  crying  out,  till  he  perceived  the 
sword  of  Brutus;  then  he  drew  his  robe  over 
his  face,  and  yielded  to  his  fate.  Either  by 
accident,  or  pushed  thither  by  the  conspirators, 
he  expired  on  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue, 
and  dyed  it  with  his  blood;  so  that  Pompey 
seemed  to  preside  over  the  work  of  vengeance, 
to  tread  his  enemy  under  his  feet,  and  to  enjoy 
his  agonies.  Those  agonies  were  great,  for  he 
received  no  less  than  three  and  twenty  wounds. 
And  many  of  the  conspirators  wounded  each 
other,  as  they  were  aiming  their  blows  at  him. 

Cisar  thus  despatched,  Brutus  advanced  to 
speak  to  the  senate,  and  to  assign  his  reasona 
for  what  he  had  done,  but  they  could  not  bear 
to  hear  him;  they  fled  out  of  the  house,  and 
filled  the  people  with  inexpressible  horror  and 
dismay.  Some  shut  up  their  houses;  others 
left  their  shops  and  counters.  All  were  in 
motion;  one  was  running  to  see  the  spectacle; 
another  running  back.  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
Cajsar's  principal  friends,  withdrew,  and  hid 
themselves  in  other  people's  houses.  Mean- 
time Brutus  and  his  confederates,  yet  warm 
from  the  slaughter,  marched  in  a  body  with 
their  bloody  swords  in  their  hands,  from  the 
senate-house  to  the  Capitol,  not  like  men  that 
fled,  but  with  an  air  of  gaiety  and  confidence, 
calling  the  people  to  liberty,  and  stopping  to 
talk  with  every  man  of  consequence  whom 
they  met.  There  were  some  who  even  joined 
them,  and  mingled  with  their  train;  desiroua 
of  appearing  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  action) 
and  hoping  for  one  in  the  glory.  Of  this  num- 
ber were  Caius  Octavius  and  Lentulus  Spin- 
ther,  who  afterwards  paid  dear  for  their  van;ty5 
being  put  to  death  by  Antony  and  young  Cae- 
sar. So  that  they  gained  not  even  the  honour 
for  which  they  lost  their  lives;  for  nobody  be- 
lieved that  they  had  any  part  in  the  enterprise 
and  they  were  punished,  not  for  the  deed,  but 
for  the  will. 

Next  day  Brutus,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators came  down  from  the  Capitol,  and 
addressed  the  people,  who  attended  to  their 
discourse  without  expressing  either  dislike  or 
approbation  of  what  was  done.  But  by  their 
silence  it  appeared  that  they  pitied  Caesar,  at 
the  same  tune  that  they  revered  Brutus     Tb« 
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senate  passed  a  general  amneaty;  and,  to  re- 
concile all  parties,  they  decreed  Caesar  divine 
honours,  and  confirmed  all  the  acts  of  his  dic- 
tatorship; while  on  Brutus  and  his  friends  they 
bestowed  governments,  and  such  honours  as 
were  suitable:  so  that  it  was  generally  imagin- 
ed the  commonwealth  was  firmly  established 
again,  and  all  brought  into  the  best  order. 

But  when,  upon  the  opening  of  Caesar's  will, 
it  was  found  that  he  had  left  every  Roman  citi- 
zen a  considerable  legacy,  and  they  beheld  the 
body,  as  it  was  carried  through  the /brum,  all 
mangled  with  wounds,  the  multitude  could  no 
longer  be  kept  within  bounds.  They  stopped 
the  procession,  and  tearing  up  the  benches, 
with  the  doors  and  tables,  heaped  them  into  a 
pile,  and  burned  the  corpse  there.  Then 
snatching  flaming  brands  from  the  pile,  some 
ran  to  burn  the  houses  of  the  assassins,  while 
others  ranged  the  city,  to  find  the  conspirators 
themselves,  and  tear  them  in  pieces  5  but  they 
had  taken  such  care  to  secure  themselves  that 
they  could  not  meet  with  one  of  them. 

One  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caesar's,  had  a  strange 
dream  the  preceding  night.  He  dreamed  (as 
they  tell  us)  that  Cajsar  invited  him  to  supper, 
and,  upon  his  refusal  to  go,  caught  him  by  the 
hand,  and  drew  him  after  him,  in  spite  of  all 
the  resistance  he  could  make.  Hearing,  how- 
ever, that  the  body  of  Caesar  was  to  be  burned 
in  the  forum,  he  went  to  assist  in  doing  him 
the  last  honours,  though  he  had  a  fever  upon 
him,  the  consequence  of  his  uneasiness  about 
his  dream.  On  his  coming  up,  one  of  the  popu- 
lace asked,  "  Who  that  was.''"  and  having 
learned  his  name,  told  it  to  his  next  neighbour. 
A  report  immediately  spread  through  the  whole 
Company,  that  it  was  one  of  Caesar's  murder- 
ers; and,  indeed,  one  of  the  conspirators  was 
named  Cinna.  The  multitude,  taking  this  for 
the  man,  fell  upon  him,  and  tore  him  to  pieces 
npon  the  spot.  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  so 
terrified  at  this  rage  of  the  populace,  that,  a 
few  days  after,  they  left  the  city.  An  account 
of  their  subsequent  actions,  sufferings,  and 
death,  may  be  found  in  the  Hfe  of  Brutus. 

Caesar  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  did 
not  survive  Pompey  above  four  years.  His  ob- 
ject was  sovereign  power  and  authority,  which 
he  pursued  through  innumerable  dangers,  and 
by  prodigious  efforts  he  gained  it  at  last.  But 
he  reaped  no  other  fruit  from  it  than  an  empty 
and  invidious  title.  It  is  true  the  Divine  Pow- 
er, which  conducted  him  through  life,  attended 
him  after  his  death  as  his  avenger,  pursued  and 
hunted  out  the  assassins  over  sea  and  land,  and 
rested  not  till  there  was  not  a  man  left,  either 
of  those  who  dipped  their  hands  in  his  blood, 
or  of  those  who  gave  their  sanction  to  the  deed. 

The  most  remarkable  of  natural  events  rela- 
tive to  this  affair  was,  that  Cassius,  after  he 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Philippi,  killed  himself 
with  the  same  dagger  which  he  had  made  use 
of  against  Caesar;  and  the  most  signal  phe- 
nomenon in  the  heavens  was  that  of  a  great 
comet,*  which  shone   very  bright   for  seven 

*  A  comet  made  iU  appearance  in  the  north,  while 
we  were  celebrating  the  games  in  honour  of  Cassar, 
and  shone  bright  lor  seven  days.  It  arose  about  the 
eleTcnth  hour  of  the  day,  and  was  seen  by  all  nations. 
It  V^as  commonly  believed  to  be  a  sign  that  the  soul  of 
Cssar  W.1S  admitted  among  the  jrods ;  for  which  rea- 


nights  after  Caesar's  death,  and  then  ihsap 
peared.  To  which  ue  may  add  the  fading  ol 
the  sun's  lustre;  for  his  orb  looked  pale  aL 
that  year;  he  rose  not  with  a  sparkling  radi 
ance,  nor  had  the  heat  he  afforded  its  usual 
strength.  The  air  of  course,  was  dark  and 
heavy,  for  warn  of  that  vigorous  heat  which 
clears  and  rarifies  it;  and  the  fruits  were  so 
crude  and  unconcocted,  that  they  pined  away 
and  decayed,  through  the  chillness  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

We  have  a  proof  still  more  striking  that  the 
assassination  of  Caesar  was  displeasing  to  the 
gods,  in  the  phantom  that  appeared  to  Brutus. 
The  story  of  it  is  this:  Brutus  was  on  the  point 
of  transporting  his  army  from  Abydos  to  the 
opposite  continent;  and  the  night  before,  he  lay 
in  his  tent,  awake,  according  to  custom,  and  in 
deep  thought  about  what  might  be  the  event  o 
the  war;  tor  it  was  natural  for  him  to  watcL 
great  part  of  the  night,  and  no  general  ever 
required  so  little  sleep.  With  all  his  senses 
about  him,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  and  looking  towards  the  light,  which  was 
now  burned  very  low,  he  saw  a  terrible  ap 
pearance  in  the  human  form,  but  of  prodigious 
stature  and  the  most  hideous  aspect.  At  first 
he  was  struck  with  astonishment;  but  when  he 
saw  it  neither  did  nor  spoke  any  thing  to  him, 
but  stood  in  silence  by  his  bed,  he  asked  it, 
"  Who  it  was.'"  The  spectre  answered,  "  I 
am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus;  thou  shalt  see  me 
at  Philippi."  Brutus  answered  boldly,  "I'll 
meet  thee  there;"  and  the  spectre  immediately 
vanished. 

Some  time  after,  he  engaged  Antony  and  Oc- 
tavius  Caesar  at  Philippi,  and  the  first  day  wa- 
victorious,  carrying  all  before  him  where  he 
fought  in  person,  and  even  pillaging  Caesar's 
camp.  The  night  before  he  was  to  fight  the 
second  battle,  the  same  spectre  appeared  to 
him  again,  but  spoke  ni^t  a  word.  Brutus, 
however,  understood  that  his  last  hour  was 
near,  and  courted  danger  with  all  the  violence 
of  despair.  Yet  he  did  not  fall  in  the  action: 
but  seeing  all  was  lost,  he  retired  to  the  top  of 
a  rock,  where  he  presented  his  naked  sword 
to  his  breast,  and  a  friend,  as  they  tell  us,  as- 
sisting the  thrust,  he  died  upon  the  spot.* 

son,  we  added  a  star  to  the  head  of  his  statue,  coLW- 
cratcd  soon  after  in  the  forum." — Fragm.  .Aug.  Cat. 
ap.  Plin.  1.  ii.  c.  25. 

*  Whatever  Plutarch's  motive  may  have  been,  it  ig 
certain  that  he  has  given  us  a  very  inadequate  and  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  character  of  Caesar.  The  life  he  haj 
written  is  a  confused  jumble  of  facts,  snatched  from 
different  historians,  without  order,  consi»teucy.  regu- 
larity or  accuracy.  He  has  left  us  none  of  those  finer 
and  minuter  traits,  which,  as  he  elsewhere  justly  ob- 
serves, distinguish  and  characterise  the  man  more  than 
his  most  popular  and  splendid  operations.  He  hai 
written  the  life  of  Caesar  like  a  man  under  restraint 
has  skimmed  over  his  actions,  and  shewn  a  manifest 
satisfaction  when  he  could  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  other  characters  and  circumstances,  however 
insignificant,  or  how  often  soever  repeated  by  himself, 
in  the  narrative  of  other  lives.  Yet,  from  the  little 
light  he  has  afforded  us,  and  from  the  better  account! 
of  other  historians,  we  may  easily  discover,  ihat  Caesar 
was  a  man  of  great  and  distinguished  virtues.  Had  he 
been  as  able  in  his  political,  as  he  was  in  his  military 
capacity ;  had  he  been  capable  of  hiding,  or  even  of 
managiue  that  openness  of  mind,  which  was  the  con- 
nate attendant  of  his  liberality  and  ambition,  the  las* 
prevailing  passion  would  not  have  blinded  him  so  far 
a/  to  put  so  early  a  period  to  his  race  of  glory. 
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Dkmadcs  the  orator,  by  eludying  in  his  whole 
administration  to  please  the  Macedonians  and 
Antipater,  had  great  authority  in  Athens.  When 
ne  found  himself  by  that  complaisance  often 
obliged  to  propose  laws  and  make  speeches  in- 
jarious  to  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  his  coun- 
try, he  used  to  say,  "  He  was  excusable,  be- 
cause he  came  to  the  helm  when  the  common- 
wealth was  no  more  than  a  wreck."  This  as- 
sertion, which  in  him  was  unwarrantable,  was 
true  enough  when  applied  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Phocion.  Demades  was  the  very  man 
who  wrecked  his  country.  He  pursued  such 
a  vicious  plan  both  in  his  private  and  public 
conduct,  that  Antipater  scrupled  not  to  say  of 
him,  when  he  was  grown  old,  "  That  he  was 
like  a  sacrificed  beast,  all  consumed  except  his 
tongue  and  his  paunch."*  But  the  virtue  of 
Phocion  found  a  strong  and  powerful  adversa- 

Sin  the  times,  and  its  glory  was  obscured  in 
e  gloomy  period  of  Greece's  misfortunes. 
For  Virtue  is  not  so  weak  as  Sophocles  would 
make  her,  nor  is  the  sentiment  just  which  he 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  persons  of  his 
drama, 

The  firmest  miod  iriU  fail 

Beneath  misfortune's  stroke,  and,  ituon'd,  depart 
From  its  sage  plan  of  action. f 

All  the  advantage  that  Fortune  can  truly  be 
affirmed  to  gain  in  her  combats  with  the  good 
and  virtuous  is,  the  bringing  upon  them  un- 
just reproach  and  censure,  instead  of  the  hon- 
oarand  esteem  which  are  their  due,  and  by 
that  means  lessening  the  confidence  the  world 
would  have  in  their  virtue. 

It  is  imagined,  indeed,  that  when  affairs  pros- 
per, the  people,  elated  with  their  strength  and 
success,  behave  with  greater  msolence  to  good 
ministers;  but  it  is  the  very  reverse.  Misfor- 
tunes always  sour  their  temper;  the  least  thing 
will  then  disturb  them;  they  takf  fire  at  trifles; 
and  they  are  impatient  at  the  least  severity  of 
expression.  He  who  reprovto  their  faults, 
seems  to  reproach  them  with  their  misfortunes, 
and  every  bold  and  free  address  is  considered 
as  an  insult.  As  honey  makes  a  wounded  or 
ulcerated  member  smart,  so  it  often  happens, 
that  a  remonstrance,  though  pregnant  with 
truth  and  sense,  hurts  and  irritates  the  dis- 
tressed, if  It  is  not  gentle  and  mild  in  the  appli- 
cation. Hence  Homer  often  expresses  such 
things  as  are  pleasant,  by  the  word  menoikes, 
which  signifies  what  is  symphonious  to  the 
mind,  what  soothes  its  weakness,  and  bears 
not  hard  upon  its  inclinations.  Inflamed  eyes 
love  to  dwell  upon  dark  brown  colours  and 
avoid  such  aa  arc  bright  and   glaring.     So  it 

*  The  tongue  and  the  paunch  were  not  burned  with 
the  rest  of  the  virtim.  The  paunch  used  to  be  stufftd 
and  served  up  at  table,  and  the  tongue  was  burned  on 
the  altar,  at  the  cud  of  the  entertainment,  in  honour 
of  Mercury,  aid  had  libations  poured  upon  it.  Of 
Ihii  there  are  many  examples  in  Homer'i  Odyssey. 

i  Soplioc.  Antig.  1 .  569  and  578. 


is  with  a  state,  in  any  series  of  ill-conducted 
and  unprosperous  measures;  such  is  the  feeble 
and  relaxed  condition  of  its  nerves,  that  it  can- 
not bear  the  least  alarm;  the  voice  of  truth, 
which  brings  its  faults  to  its  remembrance, 
gives  it  inexpressible  pain,  though  not  only- 
salutary,  but  necessary;  and  it  will  not  be 
heard,  except  its  harshness  is  modified.  It  is 
a  difficult  task  to  govern  such  a  people;  for  if 
the  man  who  tells  them  the  truth  falls  the  first 
sacrifice,  he  who  flatters  them,  at  last  perishes 
with  them. 

The  mathematicians  say,  the  sun  does  not 
move  in  the  same  direction  with  the  heavens, 
nor  yet  in  a  direction  quite  opposite;  but  cir- 
culating with  a  gentle  and  almost  insensible 
obliquity,  gives  the  whole  system  such  a  tem 
pcrature  as  tends  to  its  preservation.  So  in  a 
system  of  government,  if  a  statesman  is  deter 
mined  to  describe  a  straight  line,  and  in  all 
things  to  go  against  the  inclinations  of  the  peo- 
ple, such  rigour  must  make  his  administration 
odious;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  carried  along  with  their 
most  erroneous  motions^  the  government  will 
soon  be  in  a  tottering  and  ruinous  state.  The 
latter  is  the  more  common  error  of  the  two. 
But  the  politics  which  keep  a  middle  course, 
sometimes  slackening  the  reins,  and  some- 
times keeping  a  tighter  hand,  indulging  the 
people  in  one  point  to  gain  another  that  is 
more  important,  are  the  only  measures  that 
are  formed  upon  rational  principles:  for  a  well- 
timed  condescension  and  moderate  treatment 
will  bring  men  to  concur  in  many  useful 
schemes,  which  they  could  not  be  brought  into 
by  despotism  and  violence.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  medium  is  difficult  to  hit 
upon,  because  it  requires  a  mixture  of  dignity 
with  gentleness;  but  when  the  just  tempera- 
ture IS  gained,  it  presents  the  happiest  and 
most  perfect  harmony  that  can  be  conceived. 
It  is  by  this  sublime  harmony  the  Supreme 
Being  governs  the  world;  for  nature  is  not 
dragged  into  obedience  to  his  commands,  and 
though  his  influence  is  irresistible,  it  is  rational 
and  mild. 

The  effects  of  austerity  were  seen  in  the 
younger  Cato.  There  was  nothing  engaging 
or  popular  in  his  behaviour;  he  never  studied  to 
oblige  the  people,  and  therefore  his  weight  in 
the  administration  was  not  great.  Cicero  says, 
"  He  acted  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus, 
and  by  that  means  fell  short  of  the  consulate."" 
His  case  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  same 
with  that  of  fruit  which  comes  out  of  season: 
people  look  upon  it  with  pleasure  and  admira- 
tion, but  they  make  no  use  of  it.  Thus  the 
old-fashioned  virtue  of  Cato,  making  its  ap- 

»  The  passage  here  referred  to  is  in  the  first  epistle 
of  Cicero's  second  book  of  Atticus.  But  we  find  no- 
thing there  of  the  repulse  Cato  met  with  in  his  ajjpli 
cation  for  the  consulship.  Tiiat  repulse,  indeed,  di« 
not  happen  till  eight  years  after  the  date  of  that  epistle. 
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pearance  amidst  the  luxury  and  corruption 
which  time  had  introduced,  had  all  the  splen- 
dour of  reputation  which  such  a  phenomenon 
could  claim,  but  it  did  not  answer  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state}  it  was  disproportioned  to  the 
times,  and  too  ponderous  and  unwieldy  for  use. 
Indeed,  his  circumstances  were  not  altogether 
like  those  of  Phocion,  who  came  not  into  the 
administration  till  the  state  was  sinking;* 
whereas  Cato  had  only  to  save  the  ship  beating 
about  in  the  storm.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
allow  that  he  had  not  the  principal  direction  of 
her;  he  sat  not  at  the  helm;  he  could  do  no 
more  than  help  to  hand  the  sails  and  the  tackle. 
Yet  he  maintained  a  noble  conflict  with  For- 
tune, who  having  determined  to  ruin  the  com- 
monwealth, effected  it  by  a  variety  of  hands, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  by  slow  steps  and 
gradual  advances.  So  near  was  Rome  being 
saved  by  Cato  and  Cato's  virtue !  With  it  we 
would  compare  that  of  Phocion:  not  in  a  gen- 
eral manner,  so  as  to  say  they  were  both  per- 
sons of  integrity  and  able  statesmen ;  for  there 
is  a  difference  between  valour  and  valour,  for 
instance,  between  that  of  Alcibiades  and  that 
of  Epaminondas;  the  prudence  of  Themisto- 
cles  and  that  of  Aristides  were  not  the  same; 
justice  was  of  one  kind  in  Numa,  and  in  Agesi- 
laus  of  another:  but  the  virtues  of  Phocion  and 
Cato  were  the  same  in  the  most  minute  par- 
ticular; their  impression,  form,  and  colour,  are 
perfectly  similar.  Thus  their  severity  of  man- 
ners was  equally  tempered  with  humanity,  and 
their  valour  with  caution;  they  had  the  same 
solicitude  for  others,  and  disregard  for  them- 
selves: the  same  abhorrence  of  every  thing 
base  and  dishonourable,  and  the  same  firm  at- 
tachment to  justice  on  all  occasions:  so  that  it 
requires  a  very  delicate  expression,  like  the 
finely  discriminated  sounds  of  the  organ,!  to 
mark  the  difference  in  their  characters. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  Cato  was  of  an 
illustrious  pedigree,  which  we  shall  give  some 
account  of  in  his  life;  and  we  conjecture,  that 
Phocion's  was  not  mean  or  obscure;  for  had 
he  been  the  son  of  a  turner,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  mentioned  by  Glaucippus,  the  son 
of  Hyperides,  among  a  thousand  other  things, 
in  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  on  purpose  to 
disparage  him.  Nor,  if  his  birth  had  been  so 
low,  would  he  have  had  so  good  an  education, 
or  such  a  liberal  mind  and  manners.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  when  very  young,  he  was  in  tuition 
with  Plato,  and  afterwards  with  Xenocrates  in 
the  Academy;  and  from  the  very  first,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  strong  application  to 
the  most  valuable  studies.  Duris  tells  us, 
the  Athenians  never  saw  him  either  laugh  or 
cry,  or  make  use  of  a  public  bath,  or  put  his 
hand  from  under  his  cloak,  when  he  was  dress- 
ed to  appear  in  public.  If  he  made  an  excur- 
sion into  the  country,  or  marched  out  to  war, 

*  Our  author  means,  that  uncommon  and  extraor- 
dinary efforts  were  more  necessary  to  save  the  poor 
remains  of  a  wreck,  than  to  keep  a  ship,  yet  whole  and 
entire,  from  sinking. 

f  The  organ  here  mentioned  was  probably  that  in- 
Tented   by  Ctesibius,   who,  according   to   Athensus 


he  went  always  barefooted,  and  without  hM 
upper  garment  too,  except  it  happened  to  be 
intolerably  cold;  and  then  his  soldiers  used  to 
laugh,  and  say  "  It  is  a  sign  of  a  sharp  winterj 
Phocion  has  got  his  clothes  on." 

He  was  one  of  the  most  humane  and  best 
tempered  men  in  the  world,  and  yet  he  had  so 
ill-natured  and  forbidding  a  look,  that  strangers 
were  afraid  to  address  him  without  company 
Therefore,  when  Chares,  the  orator,  observed 
to  the  Athenians  what  terrible  brows  Phocion 
had,  and  they  could  not  help  making  them- 
selves merry,  he  said,  "  This  brow  of  mine 
never  gave  one  of  you  an  hour  of  sorrow;  but 
the  laughter  of  these  sneerers  has  cost  their 
country  many  a  tear."  In  like  manner,  though 
the  measures  he  proposed  were  happy  ones, 
and  his  counsels  of  the  most  salutary  kmd,  yet 
he  used  no  flowers  of  rhetoric;  his  speeches 
were  concise,  commanding,  and  severe.  For, 
asZeno  says,  that  a  philosopher  should  never 
let  a  word  come  out  of  his  mouth  that  is  not 
strongly  tinctured  with  sense;  so  Phocion's 
oratory  contained  the  most  sense  in  the  fewest 
words.  And  it  seems  that  Polyeuctus,  the 
Sphettian,  had  this  view  when  he  said,  "De- 
mosthenes was  the  better  orator,  and  Phocion 
the  more  persuasive  speaker."  His  speeches 
were  to  be  estimated  like  coins,  not  for  the 
size,  but  for  the  intrinsic  value.  Agreeably  to 
which,  we  are  told,  that  one  day  when  the 
theatre  was  full  of  people,  Phocion  was  ob- 
served behind  the  scenes  wrapped  up  in  thought, 
when  one  of  his  friends  look  occasion  to  say, 
"  What  !  at  your  meditations,  Phocion  ?" 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  am  considering  whether  I 
cannot  shorten  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Athe- 
nians." And  Demosthenes,  who  despised  the 
other  orators,  when  Phocion  got  up,  used  to 
say  to  his  friends  softly,  "  Here  comes  the 
pruner  of  my  periods."  But  perhaps  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  excellence  of  his  character 
since  a  word  or  a  nod  from  a  person  revered 
for  his  virtue  is  of  more  weight  than  the  most 
elaborate  speeches  of  other  men. 

In  his  youth  he  served  under  Chabrias,  then 
commander  of  the  Athenian  armies;  and,  as 
he  paid  him  all  proper  attention,  he  gained 
much  military  knowledge  by  him.  In  some 
degree  too  he  helped  to  correct  the  temper  of 
Chabrias,  which  was  impetuous  and  uneven- 
For  that  general,  though  at  other  times  scarce 
any  thing  could  move  him,  in  time  of  action 
was  violent,  and  exposed  his  person  with  a 
boldness  ungoverncd  by  discretion.  At  last  it 
cost  him  his  life,  when  he  made  it  a  point  to 
get  in  before  the  other  galleys  to  the  isle  of 
Chios,  and  attempted  to  make  good  his  landing 
by  dint  of  sword.  Phocion,  whose  prudence 
was  equal  to  his  courage,  animated  him  whea 
he  was  too  slow  in  his  operations,  and  endeav 
oured  to  bring  him  to  act  coolly  when  he  was 
unseasonably  violent.  This  gained  him  the 
affection  of  Chabrias,  who  was  a  man  of  can- 
dour and  probity ;  and  he  assigned  him  com- 
missions and  enterprises  of  great  importance, 
which  raised  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Greeks, 
Particularly  in  the  sea-fighi  off  Naxos,  Pho- 
cion being  appointed  to  head  the  squadron  on 
the  left,  where  the  action  was  hottest,  had 
a  fine  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  and 
he  made  such   use  of  it  that  victorv  sooa 
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ieclared  Tor  the  Athenians;  and  as  this  was  the 
5rsl  victory  they  had  gained  at  sea,  in  a  dispute 
with  Greece,  since  the  taking  of  their  city, 
they  expressed  the  highest  regard  for  Chabrias, 
and  began  to  consider  Phocion  as  a  person  in 
whom  they  should  one  day  find  an  able  com- 
mander. This  battle  was  won  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  great  mysteries;  and  Chabrias, 
in  commemoration  of  it,  annually  treated  the 
Athenians  with  wine  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
September. 

Some  time  after  this,  Chabrias  sent  Phocion 
to  the  islands,  to  demand  their  contributions, 
and  offered  him  a  guard  of  twenty  sail.  But 
Phocion  said,  "  If  you  send  me  against  ene- 
mies, such  a  fleet  is  too  small;  if  to  friends, 
one  ship  is  sufficient.  He  therefore  went  in  his 
own  galley,  and  by  addressing  himself  to  the 
cities  and  magistrates  in  an  open  and  humane 
manner,  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  return  with 
a  number  of  ships  which  the  allies  fitted  out, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  their  respective  quotas 
of  money  on  board. 

Phocion  not  only  honoured  and  paid  his 
court  to  Chabrias  as  long  as  he  lived,  but,  after 
his  death,  continued  his  attentions  to  all  that 
belonged  to  him.  With  his  son  Ctesippus  he 
took  peculiar  care  to  form  him  to  virtue;  and 
though  he  found  him  very  stupid  and  untracta- 
ble,  yet  he  still  laboured  to  correct  his  errors, 
as  well  as  to  conceal  them.  Once,  indeed,  his 
patience  failed  him.  In  one  of  his  expeditions 
the  young  man  was  so  troublesome  with  un- 
seasonable questions,  and  attempts  to  give  ad- 
vice, as  if  he  knew  how  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions better  than  the  general,  that  at  last  he 
cried  out,  "  O  Chabrias,  Chabrias!  what  a  re- 
turn do  I  make  thee  for  thy  favours,  in  bear- 
ing with  the  impertinencies  of  thy  son !" 

He  observed,  that  those  who  took  upon  them 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  made  two 
departments  of  them,  the  civil  and  the  military, 
which  ihey  shared  as  it  were  by  lot.  Pursuant 
to  this  division,  Eubulus,  Aristophon,  Demos- 
thenes, Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides,  addressed 
the  people  from  the  rostrum,  and  proposed 
new  edicts;  while  Diophites,  Menestheus,  Le- 
osthenes,  and  Chares,  raised  themselves  by  the 
honours  and  employments  of  the  camp.  But 
Phocion  chose  rather  to  move  in  the  walk  of 
Pericles,  Aristides,  and  Solon,  who  excelled 
not  only  as  orators,  but  as  generals:  for  he 
thought  their  fame  more  complete;  each  of 
these  great  men  (to  use  the  words  of  Archi- 
lochus)  appearing  justly  to  claim 

The  palmi  of  Mars,  and  laurels  of  the  muse : 

and  he  knew  that  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Athens 
was  equally  the  patroness  of  arts  and  arms. 

Formed  upon  these  models,  peace  and  tran- 
quillity were  the  great  objects  he  had  always  in 
view;  yet  he  was  engaged  in  more  wars  than 
any  person,  either  of  his  own,  or  of  the  pre- 
ceding times.  Not  that  he  courted,  or  even 
applied  for  the  command;  but  he  did  not  de- 
cline it  when  called  to  that  honour  by  his 
countrymen.  It  is  certain,  he  was  elected 
general  no  less  than  five  and  forty  times,  with- 
out once  attending  to  the  election  ;  being 
always  appointed  in  his  absence,  at  the  free 
motion  of  his  countrymen.  Men  of  shallow 
Hiidei'standing  were  surprised  that  the  people 


should  set  such  a  value  on  Phocion,  who  gen 
erally  opposed  their  inclinations,  and  never  said 
or  did  any  thing  with  a  view  to  recommend 
himself.  For,  as  princes  divert  themselves  at 
their  meals  with  buffoons  and  jesters,  so  the 
Athcniarrs  attended  to  the  polite  and  agreeable 
address  of  their  orators  by  way  of  entertain 
ment  only ;  but  when  the  question  was  concern 
ing  so  important  a  business  as  the  command  of 
their  forces,  they  returned  to  sober  and  serious 
thinking,  and  selected  the  wisest  citizen,  and 
the  man  of  the  severest  manners,  who  had 
combated  their  capricious  humours  and  desires 
the  most.  This  he  scrupled  not  to  avow;  for 
one  day,  when  an  oracle  from  Delphi  was  read 
in  the  assembly,  importing,  "  That  the  rest  of 
the  Athenians  were  unanimous  in  their  opin 
ions,  and  that  there  was  only  one  man  who 
dissented  from  them,"  Phocion  stepped  up,  and 
told  them,  "  They  need  not  give  themselves 
any  trouble  in  inquiring  for  this  refractory  citi- 
zen, for  he  was  the  man  who  liked  not  any 
thing  they  did."  And  another  time  in  a  public 
debate,  when  his  opinion  happened  to  be  re- 
ceived with  universal  applause,  he  turned  to  his 
tViends,  and  said,  "  Have  I  inadvertently  let 
some  bad  thing  slip  from  me?" 

The  Athenians  were  one  day  making  a  col- 
lection, to  defray  the  charge  of  a  pubhc  sacri- 
fice, and  numbers  gave  liberally.  Phocion  was 
importuned  to  contribute  among  the  rest:  but 
he  bade  them  apply  to  the  rich.  "  I  should  be 
ashamed,"  said  he,  "  to  give  you  any  thing,  and 
not  to  pay  this  man  what  I  owe  him;"  pointing 
to  the  usurer  Callicles.  And  as  they  continued 
very  clamorous  and  teasing,  he  told  them  this 
tale:  "A  cowardly  fellow  once  resolved  to 
make  a  campaign;  but  when  he  was  set  out, 
the  ravens  began  to  croak,  and  he  laid  down 
his  arms  and  stopped.  When  the  first  alarm 
was  a  little  over,  he  marched  again.  The  ra- 
vens renewed  their  croaking,  and  then  he  made 
a  full  stop,  and  said.  You  may  croak  your 
hearts  out  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  not  taste 
my  carcass." 

The  Athenians  once  insisted  on  bis  leading 
them  against  the  enemy,  and  when  he  refused, 
they  told  him  nothing  could  be  mors  dastardly 
and  spiritless  than  his  behaviour.  He  answer- 
ed, "  You  can  neither  make  me  valiant,  nor 
can  I  make  you  cowards:  however,  we  knovf 
one  another  very  well." 

Public  affairs  happening  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
situation,  the  people  were  greatly  exasperated 
against  him,  and  demanded  an  immediate  ac- 
count of  his  conduct.  Upon  which,  he  only 
said,  "  My  good  friends,  first  get  out  of  your 
difficulties." 

During  a  war,  however,  they  were  generally 
humble  and  submissive,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
peace  was  made,  that  they  began  to  talk  in  a 
vaunting  manner,  and  to  find  fault  with  their 
general.  As  they  were  one  time  telling  Pho- 
cion, he  had  robbed  them  of  the  victory  which 
was  in  their  hands,  he  said,  "  It  is  happy  for  you 
that  you  have  a  general  who  knows  you;  other- 
wise you  would  have  been  ruined  long  ago." 

Having  a  difference  with  the  Boeotians,  which 
they  refused  to  settle  by  treaty,  and  proposed  to 
decide  by  the  sword,  Phocion  said,  "  Good  peo- 
ple, keep  to  the  metliod  in  which  you  have  the 
advantage:  and  that  is  talking,  not  fighting" 
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One  day,  determined  not  to  follow  his  advice, 
they  refused  to  give  him  the  hearing.  But  he 
Baid, "  Though  you  can  make  me  act  against  my 
judgment,  you  shall  never  make  me  speak  so." 
Demosthenes,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  ad- 
verse party,  happening  to  say,  "  The  Athenians 
will  certainly  kill  thee,  Phocion,  some  time  or 
other:"  he  answered,  "  They  may  kill  me,  if 
they  are  mad ;  but  it  will  be  you,  if  they  are  in 
their  senses." 

When  Polyeuetas,  the  Sphettian,  advised 
the  Athenians  to  make  war  upon  Philip,  the 
weather  being  hot,  and  tl^g  orator  a  corpulent 
man,  he  ran  himself  out  of  breath,  and  per- 
spired so  violently,  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
several  draughts  of  cold  water,  before  he  could 
finish  his  speech.  Phocion,  seeing  him  in  such 
a  condition,  thus  addressed  the  assembly, — 
"  You  have  great  reason  to  pass  an  edict  for 
the  war,  upon  this  man's  recommendation.  For 
what  are  you  not  to  expect  from  him,  when 
loaded  with  a  suit  of  armour  he  marches  against 
the  enemy,  if  in  delivering  to  you  (peaceable 
folks)  a  speech  which  he  had  composed  at  his 
leisure,  he  is  ready  to  be  suffocated." 

Lycurgus,  the  orator,  one  day  said  many  dis- 
paraging things  of  him  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, and,  among  the  rest,  observed,  that  when 
Alexander  demanded  ten  of  their  orators,  Pho- 
cion gave  it  as  his  opinion;  that  they  should  be 
delivered  to  him.  "It  is  true,"  said  Phocion, 
— "  I  have  given  the  people  of  Athens  much 
good  counsel,  but  they  do  not  follow  it." 

There  was  then  in  Athens  one  Archibiades, 
who  got  the  name  of  Laconistes,  by  letting  his 
beard  grow  long,  in  the  Lacedemonian  man- 
ner, wearing  a  thread-bare  cloak,  and  keeping 
a  very  grave  countenance.  Phocion  finding 
one  of  his  assertions  much  contradicted  in  the 
assembly,  called  upon  this  man  to  support  the 
truth  and  rectitude  of  what  he  had  said.  Ar- 
chibiades, however,  ranged  himself  on  the  peo- 
ple's side,  and  advised  what  he  thought  agree- 
able to  them.  Then  Phocion,  taking  him  by 
the  beard,  said,  "  What  is  all  this  heap  of  hair 
for.'  Cut  it,  cut  it  off"." 

Aristogiton,  a  public  informer,  paraded  with 
his  pretended  valour  before  the  people,  and 
pressed  them  much  to  declare  war.  But  when 
the  lists  came  to  be  made  out,  of  those  that 
were  to  serve,  this  swaggerer  had  got  his  leg 
bound  up,  and  a  crutch  under  his  arm.  Pho- 
cion, as  be  sat  upon  the  business,  seeing  him  at 
some  distance  in  this  form,  called  out  to  his 
secretary,  to  put  down  Aristogiton  "  a  cripple 
and  a  coward." 

All  these  sayings  have  something  so  severe 
in  them  that  it  seems  strange  that  a  man  of 
Buch  austere  and  unpopular  manners  should 
evei  get  the  surname  of  the  Good.  It  is  indeed 
difficult,  but  I  believe,  not  impossible,  for  the 
same  man  to  be  both  rough  and  gentle,  as  some 
wines  are  both  sweet  and  sour:  and  on  the 
other  hand,  some  men  who  have  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  gentleness  in  their  temper,  are 
very  harsh  and  ve.xatious  to  those  who  have  to 
do  with  them.  In  this  case,  the  saying  of  Hy- 
perides  to  the  people  of  Athens  deserves  no- 
tice: "  Examine  not  whether  I  am  severe  upon 
you,  but  whether  I  am  so  for  my  own  sake." 
As  if  it  were  avarice  only  that  makes  a  minister 
odious  to  the  people,  and  the  abuse  of  power 


to  the  purposes  of  pride,  envy,  anger,  or  re 
venge,  did  not  make  a  man  equally  obnoxious 
As  to  Phocion,  he  never  exerted  himself 
against  any  man  in  his  private  capacity,  o« 
considered  him  as  an  enemy;  but  he  was  in 
flexibly  severe  against  every  man  who  opposed 
his  motions  and  designs  for  the  public  good. 
His  behaviour,  in  other  respects,  was  liberal, 
benevolent,  and  humane;  the  unfortunate  he 
was  always  ready  to  assist,  and  he  pleaded 
even  for  his  enemy,  if  he  happened  to  be  in 
danger.  His  friends,  one  day,  finding  fault 
with  him  for  appearing  in  behalf  of  a  man 
whose  conduct  did  not  deserve  it;  he  said, 
"  The  good  have  no  need  of  an  advocate." 
Aristogiton,  the  informer,  being  condemned, 
and  committed  to  prison,  begged  the  favour  of 
Phocion  to  go  and  speak  to  him,  and  he  heark- 
ened to  his  application.  His  friends  dissuaded 
him  from  it,  but  he  said,  "  Let  me  alone,  good 
people.  Where  can  one  rather  wish  to  speak 
to  Aristogiton  than  in  a  prison.'" 

When  the  Athenians  sent  out  their  fleets 
under  any  other  commander,  the  maritime 
towns  and  islands  in  alliance  with  that  people, 
looked  upon  every  such  commander  as  an  ene- 
my:  they  strengthened  their  walls,  shut  up  their 
harbours,  and  conveyed  the  cattle,  the  slaves, 
the  women  and  children,  out  of  the  country 
into  the  cities.  But  when  Phocion  had  the 
command,  the  same  people  went  out  to  meet 
him  in  their  own  ships,  with  chaplets  on  their 
heads  and  every  expression  of  joy,  and  in  that 
manner  conducted  them  into  their  cities. 

Philip  endea.voured  privately  to  get  footing 
in  Euboea,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  in  forces 
from  Macedon,  as  well  as  practised  upon  the 
towns  by  means  of  the  petty  princes.  Here- 
upon, Plutarch  of  Erctria  called  in  the  Athe- 
nians, and  entreated  them  to  rescue  the  island 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  sent  Phocion  at  first  with 
a  small  body  of  troops,  expecting  that  the 
Euboeans  would  immediately  rise  and  join  him. 
But  when  he  came,  he  found  nothing  among 
them  but  treasonable  designs  and  disaffection 
to  their  own  country,  for  they  were  corrupted 
by  Philip's  money.  For  this  reason,  he  seized 
an  eminence  separated  from  the  plains  of 
Tamynae  by  a  deep  defile,  and  in  that  post  he 
secured  the  best  of  his  troops.  As  for  the  dia 
orderly,  the  talkative,  and  cowardly  part  of  the 
soldiers,  if  they  attempted  to  desert  and  steal 
out  of  the  camp,  he  ordered  the  officers  to  let 
them  go.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  they  stay  here, 
such  is  their  want  of  discipline  that,  instead  of 
being  serviceable,  they  will  be  prejudicial  in 
time  of  action;  and,  as  they  will  be  conscious 
to  themselves  of  flying  from  their  colours,  we 
shall  not  have  so  much  noise  and  calumny  from 
them  in  Athens." 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  stand  to  their  arms,  but  not  attempt 
any  thing  till  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  sac- 
rifice: and,  whether  it  was  that  he  wanted  to 
gain  time,  or  could  not  easily  find  the  auspi- 
cious tokens,  or  was  desirous  of  drawing  the 
enemy  nearer  to  him,  he  was  long  about  it. 
Meanwhile  Plutarch,  imagining  that  this  delay 
was  owing  to  his  fear  and  irresolution,  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries ;  ind  the 
cavalry  seeing  him  in  motion,  could  wait  no 
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i«i>gcr,  but  advanced  against  the  enemy,  though 
in  a  scattered  and  disorderly  manner,  aa  they 
bappened  to  issue  out  of  the  camp.  The  first 
line  being  soon  broken,  all  the  rest  dispersed, 
and  Plutarch  himself  fled.  A  detachment  from 
the  enemy  then  attacked  the  entrenchments, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  a  breach  in  them, 
supposing  that  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided. 
But  at  that  instant  Phocion  had  finished  his 
sacrifices,  and  the  Athenians  sallying  out  of 
the  camp,  fell  upon  the  assailants,  routed  them, 
and  cut  most  of  them  in  pieces  in  the  trenches. 
Phocion  then  gave  the  main  body  directions  to 
keep  their  ground  in  order  to  receive  and  cover 
such  as  were  dispersed  in  the  first  attack,  while 
he,  with  a  select  party,  went  and  charged  the 
enemy.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  both  sides 
behaving  with  great  spirit  and  intrepidity. 
Among  the  .\thcnian3,  Thallus  the  son  of  Ci- 
neas,  and  Glaucus  the  son  of  Polymedes,  who 
fought  near  the  general's  person,  distinguished 
themselves  the  most.  Cleophanes,  too,  did 
great  service  in  the  action;  for  he  rallied  the 
cavalry,  and  brought  them  up  again,  by  calling 
after  them,  and  insisting  that  they  should  come 
to  the  assistance  of  their  general,  who  was  in 
danger.  They  returned,  therefore,  to  the 
charge;  and  by  the  assistance  which  they  gave 
the  infantry,  secured  the  victory. 

Phocion,  after  the  battle,  drove  Plutarch  out 
of  Eretria,  and  made  himself  master  of  Zare- 
tra,  a  fort,  advantageously  situated  where  the 
island  draws  to  a  point,  and  the  neck  of  land 
is  defended  on  each  side  by  the  sea.  He  did 
not  choose,  in  pursuance  of  his  victory,  to  take 
the  Greeks  prisoners,  lest  the  Athenians,  in- 
fluenced by  their  orators,  should,  in  the  first 
motions  of  resentment,  pass  some  unequitable 
sentence  upon  them. 

Afler  this  great  success,  he  sailed  back  to 
Athens.  The  allies  soon  found  the  %vant  of 
his  goodness  and  justice,  and  the  Athenians 
saw  his  capacity  and  courage  in  a  clear  light. 
For  Molossus,  who  succeeded  him,  conducted 
the  war  so  ill  as  to  fall  himself  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Philip,  now  rising  in  his  designs  and 
hopes,  marched  to  the  Hellesj>ont  with  all  his 
forces,  in  order  to  seize  at  once  on  the  Cher- 
Bonesus,  Perinthus  and  Byzantium. 

The  Athenians  determining  to  send  succours 
to  that  quarter,  the  orators  prevailed  upon  them 
to  give  that  commission  to  Chares.  Accord- 
ingly he  sailed  to  those  parts,  but  did  nothing 
worthy  of  such  a  force  as  he  was  intrusted 
with.  The  cities  would  not  receive  his  fleet 
into  their  harbours;  but,  suspected  by  all,  he 
beat  aDout,  raising  contributions  where  he 
could  upon  the  allies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
was  despised  by  the  enemy.  The  orators,  now 
taking  the  other  side,  exasperated  the  people 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  repented  of  having 
sent  any  succours  to  the  Byzantians.  Then 
Phocion  rose  up,  and  told  them,  "  They  should 
not  be  angry  at  the  suspicicns  of  the  allies,  but 
at  iheir  own  generals,  who  deserved  not  to 
have  any  confidence  placed  in  them.  For  on 
their  account,"  said  he,  "  you  are  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy  by  the  very  people  who 
cannot  be  saved  without  your  assistance." 
This  argument  had  such  an  effect  on  them  that 
they  changed  their  minds  again,  and  bade 
^bocioa  go  himself  with  another  armament 


to  the  successor  of  the  allies  upon  the  Hel 
lespont. 

This  contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  the 
saving  of  Byzantium.  Phocion's  reputation 
was  already  great:  besides,  Cleon,  a  man  of 
eminence  in  Byzantium,  who  had  formerly  been 
well  acquainted  with  him  at  the  academy, 
pledged  his  honor  to  the  city  in  his  behalf. 
The  Byzantians  would  then  no  longer  let  him 
encamp  without,  but  opening  their  gates  re- 
ceived him  into  their  city,  and  mixed  familiar- 
ly with  the  Athenians;  who,  charmed  with  this 
confidence,  were  not  only  easy  with  respect  to 
provisions,  and  regular  in  their  behaviour,  but 
exerted  themselves  wifh  great  spirit  in  every 
action.  By  these  means  Philip  was  forced  to 
retire  from  the  Hellespont,  and  he  suffered  not 
a  little  in  his  military  reputation;  for  till  then 
he  had  been  deemed  invincible.  Phocion  took 
some  of  his  ships,  and  recovered  several  cities 
which  he  had  garrisoned;  and  making  de- 
scents in  various  parts  of  his  territories,  he 
harassed  and  ravaged  the  flat  country.  But  at 
last,  happening  to  be  wounded  by  a  party  that 
made  head  against  him,  he  weighed  anchor  and 
returned  home. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  Megarensians  ap- 
plied to  him  privately  for  assistance;  and  as  he 
was  afraid  the  matter  would  get  air,  and  the 
BcBotians  would  prevent  him,  he  assembled  the 
people  early  in  the  morning,  and  gave  them 
an  account  of  the  application.  They  had  no 
sooner  given  their  sanction  to  the  proposal, 
than  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  as  a  sig- 
nal for  them  to  arm;  after  which  he  marched 
immediately  to  Megara,  where  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  great  joy.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  fortify  Nisaea,  and  to  build  two  good  walls 
between  the  city  and  the  port;  by  which  means 
tne  town  had  a  safe  communication  with  the 
sea,  and  having  now  httle  to  fear  from  the  en- 
emy on  the  landside,  was  secured  in  the  Athe- 
nian interest. 

The  Athenians  being  now  clearly  in  a  state 
of  hostility  with  Philip,  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  committed  to  other  generals  in  the 
absence  of  Phocion.  But  on  his  return  from 
the  islands,  he  represented  to  the  people,  that 
as  Philip  was  peaceably  disposed,  and  appre- 
hensive of  the  issue  of  the  war,  it  was  best  to 
accept  the  conditions  he  had  offered.  And 
when  one  of  those  public  barreters,  who  spend 
their  whole  time  in  the  court  of  Heliaca,  and 
make  it  their  business  to  form  impeachments, 
opposed  him,  and  said,  "  Dare  you  Phocion, 
pretend  to  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  war, 
now  the  sword  is  drawn?"  "  Yes"  said  he,  "  I 
dare;  though  I  know  thou  wouldest  be  in  my 
power  in  time  of  war,  and  I  shall  be  thine  in 
time  of  peace."  Demosthenes,  however,  car- 
ried it  against  him  for  war;  which  he  advised 
the  Athenians  to  make  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance they  could  from  Attica.  This  gave 
Phocion  occasion  to  say,  "  My  good  friend, 
consider  not  so  much  where  we  shall  fight,  as 
how  we  shall  conquer.  For  victory  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  keep  the  war  at  a  distance: 
If  we  are  beaten,  every  danger  will  soon  be  at 
our  gates." 

The  Athenians  did  lose  the  day:  after  which 
the  most  factious  and  troublesome  part  of  the 
citizens  drew  Charidemus  to  the  hustmgs,  and 
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insisted  that  he  snould  have  the  command. 
This  alarmed  the  real  well-wishers  to  their 
country  so  much,  that  they  called  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Areopagus  to  their  assistance;  and  it 
was  not  without  many  tears  and  the  most  earnest 
entreaties,  that  they  pre>  ailed  upon  the  assembly 
to  put  their  concerns  in  the  hands  of  Phocion. 

He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  other  proposals 
of  Philip  should  be  readily  accepted,  because 
they  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  humanity;  but 
when  Demades  moved  that  Athens  should  be 
comprehended  in  the  general  peace,  and,  as 
one  of  the  states  of  Greece,  should  have  the 
same  terms  with  the  othes  cities,  Phocion  said, 
"  It  ought  not  to  be  agreed  to,  till  it  was  known 
what  conditions  Philip  required."  The  times 
were  against  him,  however,  and  he  was  over- 
ruled. And  when  he  saw  the  Athenians  re- 
pented afterwards,  because  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  furnish  Philip  both  with  ships 
of  war,  and  cavalry,  he  said,  "  This  was  the 
thing  I  feared;  and  my  opposition  was  founded 
npon  it.  But  since  you  have  signed  the  treaty, 
you  must  bear  its  inconveniences  without  mur- 
muring or  despondence;  remembering  that  your 
ancestors  sometimes  gave  law  to  their  neigh- 
bours, and  sometimes  were  forced  to  submit, 
but  did  both  with  honour;  and  by  that  means 
saved  themselves  and  all  Greece." 

When  the  news  of  Philip's  death  was  brought 
to  Athens,  he  would  not  suffer  any  sacrifices 
or  rejoicings  to  be  made  on  that  account. 
"  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  could  shew  greater 
meanness  of  spirit  than  expressions  of  joy  on 
the  death  of  an  enemy.  What  great  reason,  in- 
deed, is  there  for  it,  when  the  army  you  fought 
with  at  Cheronaea  is  lessened  only  by  one  man ." 

Demosthenes  gave  into  invectives  against 
Alexander,  when  he  was  marching  against 
Thebes;  the  ill  policy  of  which  Phocion  easily 
perceived,  and  said, 

"  \Vliat  boots  the  godlike  giant  to  provoke, 
Whose  arm  may  sink  us  at  a  single  stroke  ?"* 
Pojje,  Odyss.  9. 

"  When  you  see  such  a  dreadful  fire  near  you, 
would  you  plunge  Athens  into  it?  For  my  part, 
I  will  not  suffer  you  to  ruin  yourselves,  though 
your  inclinations  lie  that  way;  and  to  prevent 
every  step  of  that  kind  is  the  end  I  proposed 
in  taking  the  command." 

When  Alexander  had  destroyed  Thebes,  he 
sent  to  the  Athenians,  and  demanded  that  they 
should  deliver  up  to  him  Demosthenes,  Lycur- 
gus,  Hyperides,  and  Charidemus.  The  whole 
assembly  cast  their  eyes  upon  Phocion,  and 
called  upon  him  often  by  name.  At  last  he 
rose  up;  and  placing  him  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  had  the  greatest  share  in  his  confidence 
and  affection,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows: 
"  The  persons  whom  Alexander  demands  have 
brought  the  commonwealth  into  such  miserable 
circumstances,  that  if  he  demanded  even  my 
friend  Nicocles,  I  should  vote  for  delivering 
him  up.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  think  it  the 
greatest  happiness  to  die  for  you  all.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  not  without  compassion  for 
the  poor  Thebans  who  have  taken  refuge  here; 
but  it  is  enough  for  Greece  to  weep  for  Thebes, 

*  These  words  are  addressed  to  Ulysses,  by  his  com- 
p»niot!3,  to  restrain  him  from  provoking  the  giant, 
rolyphe-mus,  after  they  were  escapeii  out  of  his  cave, 
and  t;ot  on  board  tlieir  ship. 


without  weeping  for  Athens  too.  The  best 
measure,  then,  we  can  take  is  to  intercede  with 
the  conqueror  for  both,  and  by  no  means  to 

think  of  fighting." 

The  first  decree  drawn  up  in  consequence  of 
these  deliberations,  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
rejected,  and  to  have  turned  his  back  upon  the 
deputies:  but  the  second  he  received,  because 
it  was  brought  by  Phocion,  who,  as  his  old 
counsellors  informed  him,  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  his  father  Philip.  He,  therefore,  not 
only  gave  him  a  favourable  audience,  and 
granted  his  request,  but  even  listened  to  his 
counsel.  Phocion  advised  him,  "  If  tranquility 
was  his  object,  to  put  an  end  to  his  wars;  it 
glory,  to  leave  the  Greeks  in  quiet,  and  turn 
his  arms  against  the  barbarians."  In  the  course 
of  their  conference  he  made  many  observations 
so  agreeable  to  Alexander's  disposition  and 
sentiments,  that  his  resentment  against  the 
Athenians  was  perfectly  appeased,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  "  The  people  of  Athens  must 
be  very  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  Greece;  for, 
if  any  thing  happens  to  me,  the  supreme  direc- 
tion will  devolve  upon  them."  With  Phocion 
in  particular,  he  entered  into  obligations  of 
friendship  and  hospitality,  and  did  him  greater 
honours  than  most  of  his  own  courtiers  were 
indulged  with.  Nay,  Duris  tells  us,  that  after 
that  prince  was  risen  to  superior  greatness,  by 
the  conquest  of  Darius,  and  had  left  out  the 
word  chairein,  the  common  form  of  salutation 
in  his  address  to  others,  he  still  retained  it  in 
writing  to  Phocion,  and  to  nobody  besides,  ex- 
cept Antipater.   Chares  asserts  the  same. 

As  to  his  munificence  to  Phocion,  all  agree 
that  he  sent  him  a  hundred  talents.  When  the 
money  was  brought  to  Athens,  Phocion  asked 
the  persons  employed  in  that  commission, 
"  Why,  among  all  the  citizens  of  Athens,  he 
should  be  singled  out  as  the  object  of  such 
bounty.^"  "Because,"  said  they,  "  Alexander 
looks  upon  you  as  the  only  honest  and  good 
man."  "  Then,"  said  Phocion  "  let  him  per- 
mit me  always  to  retain  that  character,  as  well 
as  really  to  be  that  man."  The  envoys  then 
went  home  with  him,  and  when  they  saw  the 
frugality  that  reigned  there,  his  wife  baking 
bread,  himself  drawing  water,  and  afterwards 
washing  his  own  feet,  they  urged  him  the  more 
to  receive  the  present.  They  told  him,  "  It 
gave  them  real  uneasiness,  and  was  indeed  an 
intolerable  thing,  that  the  friend  of  so  great  a 
prince  should  live  in  such  a  wretched  manner.* 
At  that  instant  a  poor  old  man  happening  to 
pass  by,  in  a  mean  garment,  Phocion  asked  the 
envoys,  "  Whether  they  thought  worse  of  him 
than  of^  that  man.-"'  As  they  begged  of  him  not 
to  make  such  a  comparison,  he  rejoined,  "  Yet 
that  man  lives  upon  less  than  I  do,  and  is  con- 
tented. In  one  word,  it  will  be  to  no  purpose 
for  me  to  have  so  much  money,  if  I  do  not  use 
it;  and  if  I  was  to  live  up  to  it,  I  should  bring 
both  myself,  and  the  king,  your  master,  under 
the  censure  of  the  Athenians."  Thus  the  money 
was  carried  back  from  Athens  and^the  whole 
transaction  was  a  good  lesson  to  the  Greeks, 
ITiat  the  man  who  did  tiot  xoantsuch  a  stmx  of 
money  was  richer  than  he  who  could  bestow  it. 

Displeased  at  the  refusal  of  his  present, 
Alexander  wrote  to  Phocion,  "  That  he  could 
not  number  those  among  his  friends  who  would 
not  receive  his  favours."    Yet  Phocion  even 
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then  would  not  take  the  money.  However, 
he  desired  the  king  to  set  at  liberty  Eche- 
cratides  the  sophist,  and  Athcnodorus  the  Ibe 
rian,  as  also  Demaratus  and  Sparto,  two  Rho- 
dians,  who  were  taken  up  for  certain  crimes, 
and  kept  in  custody  at  Sardis.  Alexander 
granted  his  request  immediately;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  sent  Craterus  into  Macedonia, 
ordered  him  to  give  Phocion  his  choice  oi"  one 
of  these  four  cities  in  Asia,  Cios,  (iergithus, 
Mylassa,  or  Elaea.  At  the  same  time  ne  was 
to  assure  him,  that  the  king  would  be  much 
more  disobliged  if  he  refused  his  second  offer. 
But  Phocion  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon, 
and  Alexander  died  soon  after. 

Phocion's  house  is  shewn  to  this  day  in  the 
borough  of  Melita,  adorned  with  some  plates 
af  copper,  but  otherwise  plain  and  homely. 

Of  his  first  wife  we  have  no  account,  except 
that  she  was  sister  to  Ccphisodotus  the  statuary. 
The  other  was  a  matron,  no  less  celebrated 
among  the  Athenians  for  her  modesty,  pru- 
dence, and  simplicity  of  manners,  than  Pho- 
cian  himself  was  for  his  probity.  It  happened 
one  day,  when  some  new  tragedians  were  to 
act  before  a  full  audience,  one  of  the  players, 
who  was  to  personate  the  queen,  demanded  a 
suitable  mask  (and  attire,)  together  with  a 
large  train  of  attendants,  richly  dressed;  and, 
as  all  these  things  were  not  granted  him,  he 
was  out  of  humour,  and  refused  to  make  his 
appearance;  by  which  means  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  theatre  was  at  a  stand.  But  Me- 
lanthius,  who  was  at  the  charge  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, pushed  him  in,  and  said,  "  Thou  seest 
the  wife  of  Phocion  appear  in  public  with  one 
maid-servant  -only,  and  dost  thou  come  here  to 
shew  thy  pride,  and  to  spoil  our  women.'"  As 
Melanthius  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  the 
audience  received  what  he  had  said  with  a  thun- 
der of  applause.  When  this  second  wife  of  Pho- 
cion entertained  in  her  house  an  Ionian  lady, 
one  of  her  friends,  the  lady  shewed  her  her 
bracelets  and  necklaces,  which  had  all  the  mag- 
nificence that  gold  and  jewels  could  give  them. 
Upon  which  the  good  matron  said,  "Phocion  is 
my  ornament,  who  is  now  called  the  twentieth 
time  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  armies." 

The  son  of  Phocion  was  ambitious  of  trying 
bis  skill  in  the  games  of  the  panathense,*  and 
his  father  permitted  him  to  make  the  trial,  on 
condition  that  it  was  in  the  foot-races;  not  that 
he  set  any  value  upon  the  victory,  but  he  did 
it  that  the  preparations  and  previous  exercise 
might  be  of  service  to  him;  for  the  young  man 
was  of  a  disorderly  turn,  and  addicted  to  drink- 
ing. Phocus,  (that  was  his  name)  gained  the 
victory,  and  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  desir- 
ed to  celebrate  it  by  entertainments  at  their 
houses;  but  that  favour  was  granted  only  to 
one.  When  Phocion  came  to  the  house,  he 
saw  every  thing  prepared  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant manner,  and,  among  the  rest,  that  wine 
mingled  with  spices  was  provided  for  washing 
the  teet  of  the  guests.  He  therefore  called 
his  son  to  him,  and  said,  "Phocus,  why  do  you 
suffer  your  friends  thus  to  sully  the  honour  of 
vour  victory.-"^ 

In  order  to  correct  in  his  son  entirely  that 

*  S«e  the  life  of  Tlicseus. 

f  Tlie  victory  was  gained  by  means  of  abstemious- 
ness and  laborious  exercise,  to  which  such  indulgences 
were  qiiile  conlrary. 
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inclination  to  luxury,  he  carried  him  to  L.ace- 
dxmon,  and  put  him  among  the  young  men  who 
were  brought  up  in  all  the  rigour  of  the  an- 
cient discipline.  This  gave  the  Athenians  no 
little  offence,  because  it  shewed  in  what  con- 
tempt he  held  the  manners  and  customs  of  his 
own  country.  Demadas,  one  day,  said  to  him, 
"  Why  do  not  we,  Phocion,  persuade  the  peo- 
ple to  adopt  the  Spartan  form  of  government? 
If  you  choose  it,  I  will  propose  a  decree  for  it, 
and  support  it  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able." 
"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Phocion,  "  it  would  be- 
come you  much,  with  all  those  perfumes  about 
you,  and  that  pride  of  dress,  to  launch  out  in 
praise  of  Lycurgus  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
frugality." 

Alexander  wrote  to  the  Athenians  for  a  sup- 
ply of  ships,  and  the  orators  opposing  it,  the 
senate  asked  Phocion  his  opinion.  "  I  am  of 
opinion,"  said  he,  "  that  you  should  either 
have  the  sharpest  sword,  or  keep  upon  good 
term,  with  those  who  have." 

Pytheas  the  orator,  when  he  first  began  to 
speak  in  public,  had  a  torrent  of  words  and 
the  most  consummate  assurance.  Upon  which 
Phocion  said,  "  Is  it  for  thee  to  prate  so  who 
art  but  a  novice  amongst  us.'" 

When  Harpaulus  had  traitorously  carried  off 
Alexander's  treasures  from  Babylon,  and  came 
with  them  from  Asia  to  Attica,  a  number  of  the 
mercenary  orators  flocked  to  him,  in  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  spoil.  He  gave  these  some 
small  taste  of  his  wealth,  but  to  Phocion  he 
sent  no  less  than  seven  hundred  talents;  assur- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  com- 
mand his  whole  fortune,  if  he  would  take  him 
into  his  protection.  But  his  messengers  found 
a  disagreeable  reception:  Phocion  told  them 
that  "  Harpalus  should  repent  it,  if  he  con- 
tinued thus  to  corrupt  the  city."  And  the 
traitor,  dejected  at  his  disappointment,  stopped 
his  hand.  A  few  days  after,  a  general  assem- 
bly being  held  on  this  affair,  he  found  that  the 
men  who  had  taken  his  money,  in  order  to  ex- 
culpate themselves,  accused  him  to  the  people, 
while  Phocion,  who  would  accept  of  nothing, 
was  inclined  to  serve  him,  as  far  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  public  good.  Harpalus, 
therefore,  paid  his  court  to  him  again,  and 
took  every  method  to  ehake  his  integrity,  but 
he  found  the  fortress  on  all  sides  impregnable. 
Afterwards  he  applied  to  Charicles,  Phocion's 
son-in-law,  and  his  success  with  him  gave  just 
cause  of  offence;  for  all  the  world  saw  how 
intimate  he  was  with  him,  and  that  all  his  bu 
siness  went  through  his  hands.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  mistress  Pythionice,  who  had  brought 
him  a  daughter,  he  even  employed  Chitricles 
to  get  a  superb  monument  built  for  her,  and 
for  that  purpose  furnished  him  with  vast  sums. 
This  commission,  dishonourable  enough  in  it 
self,  became  more  so  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  of  it.  For  the  monument 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  Hermos,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  there  appears 
nothing  in  it  answerable  to  the  charge  of  thirty 
talents,  which  was  the  account  that  Charicles 
brought  in.*  After  the  death  of  Harpalus, 
Charicles  and  Phocion  took  his  daughter  under 

•  Yet  Pausanias  says,  it  was  one  of  the  completest 
and  most  curious  performances  of  all  the  auci'iit  Morlu 
in  Greece.  According  to  him,  it  stood  on  th*  other 
aide  of  the  river  Cephisua. 
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their  guardianship,  and  educated  her  with  great 
care.  At  last,  Charicles  was  called  to  account 
by  the  public  for  the  money  he  had  received  of 
Harpalus;  and  he  desired  Phocion  to  support 
him  with  his  interest,  and  to  appear  with  him 
in  the  court.  But  Phocion  answered,  "I  made 
you  my  son-in-law  only  for  just  and  honoura- 
ble purposes." 

The  first  person  that  brought  the  news  of 
Alexander's  death  was  Asclepiades  the  son  of 
Hipparchus.  Demades  desired  the  people  to 
give  no  credit  to  it:  "For,"  said  he,  "  if  Alex- 
ander were  dead,  the  whole  world  would  smell 
the  carcass."  And  Phocion,  seeing  the  Athe- 
nians elated,  and  inclined  to  raise  new  com- 
motions, endeavoured  to  keep  them  quiet. 
Many  of  the  orators,  however,  ascended  the 
rostrum,  and  assured  the  people,  that  the  ti- 
dings of  Asclepiades,  were  true;  "Well  then," 
said  Pnocion,  "if  Alexander  is  dead  to-day, 
he  will  be  so  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following; 
80  that  we  may  deliberate  on  that  event  at  our 
leisure,  and  take  our  measures  with  safety." 

When  Leoslhenes,  by  his  intrigues,  had  in- 
volved Athens  in  the  Lamian  war,  and  saw 
how  much  Phocion  was  displeased  at  it,  he 
asked  him  in  a  scoffing  manner,  "  What  good 
he  had  done  his  country,  during  the  many  years 
that  he  was  general.'"  "  And  dost  thou  think 
it  nothing,  then,"  said  Phocion,  "for  the  Athe- 
nians to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their 
ancestors.'"  As  Leosthenes  continued  to  ha- 
rangue the  people  in  the  most  arrogant  and  pom- 
pous manner,  Phocion  said,  "Young  man,  your 
speeches  are  like  cypress  trees,  large  and  lofty, 
but  without  fruit."  Hyperides  rose  up  and  said, 
"Tell  us,  then,  what  will  be  the  proper  time  for 
the  Athenians  to  go  to  war."  Phocion  answered, 
"I  do  not  think  it  advisable  till  the  young  men 
keep  w^ithin  the  bounds  of  order  and  propriety, 
the  rich  become  liberal  in  their  contributions, 
and  the  orators  forbear  robbing  the  public." 

Most  people  admjped  the  forces  raised  by 
Leoslhenes;  and  when  they  asked  Phocion  his 
opinion  of  them,  he  said,  "  I  like  them  very 
well  for  a  short  race,*  but  I  dread  the  conse- 
quence of  a  long  one.  The  supplies,  the  ships, 
the  soldiers,  are  all  very  good;  but  they  are  the 
lact  we  can  produce."  The  event  justified  his 
observation.  Leosthenes  at  first  gained  great 
reputation  by  his  achievements;  for  he  defeat- 
ed the  Bffiotians  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  drove 
Antipater  into  Lamia.  On  this  occasion  the 
Athenians,  borne  upon  the  tide  of  hope,  spent 
their  time  m  mutual  entertainments  and  m  sac- 
rifices to  the  gods.  Many  of  them  thought, 
too,  they  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  play  upon 
Phocion,  and  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  should 
not  have  wished  to  have  done  such  great 
things.'"  "  Certainly  I  should,"  said  Phocion; 
"  but  still  I  should  advise  not  to  have  attempt- 
ed them."  And  when  letters  and  messengers 
from  the  army  came  one  after  another,  with  an 
account  of  farther  success,  he  said,  "^  VV^hen 
shall  we  have  done  conquering.'"' 

Leosthenes  died  soon  after;  and  the  party 
which  was  for  continuing  the  war,  fearing  that 

*  Or  rather,  "  I  think  they  may  run  very  well  from 
liarting-post  to  the  extremity  of  the  course:  but  1  know 
not  how  they  will  hold  it  back  a^ain."  The  Greeks 
had  two  sorts  of  races;  the  stadium,  in  which  they 
ran  only  right  out  to  the  goal ;  and  the  doliebus^  is 
vbich  the;  ran  right  out  and  then  back  again. 


if  Phocion  was  elected  general,  he  would  be 
for  putting  an  end  to  it,  instructed  a  man  that 
was  little  known,  to  make  a  motion  in  the  as- 
sembly, importing,  "  Tnat,  as  an  old  friend 
and  school-fellow  of  Phocion,  he  desired  the 
people  to  spare  him,  and  preserve  him  for  the 
most  pressing  occasions,  because  there  was  not 
another  man  in  their  dominions  to  be  compared 
to  him."  At  the  same  time  he  was  to  recom- 
mend Antiphilus  for  the  command.  The  Athe- 
nians embracing  the  proposal,  Phocion  stood 
up  and  told  them,  "  He  never  was  that  man's 
school-fellow,  nor  had  he  any  acquaintance 
with  him,  but  from  this  moment,"  said  he, 
turning  to  him,  I  shall  number  thee  amongst 
my  best  friends,  since  thou  hast  advised  what 
is  most  agreeable  to  me." 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  inclined  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  the  Boeotians;  and 
Phocion  at  first  as  strongly  opposed  to  it.  His 
friends  represented  to  him,  that  this  violent  op' 
position  of  his  would  provoke  them  to  put  him 
to  death.  "They  may  do  it,  if  they  please," 
said  he;  "  It  will  be  unjustly,  if  I  advise  them 
for  the  best;  but  justly,  if  I  should  prevaricate." 
However,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  not  to 
be  persuaded,  and  that  they  continued  to  be- 
siege him  with  clamour,  he  ordered  a  herald  to 
make  proclamation,  "That  all  the  Athenians, 
who  were  not  more  than  si.^ty  years  above  the 
age  of  puberty,  should  take  five  days'  pro- 
visions, and  follow  him  immediately  from  the 
assembly  to  the  field." 

This  raised  a  great  tumult,  and  the  old  men 
began  to  exclaim  against  the  order  and  to  w  alk 
off.  Upon  which  Phocion  said,  "  Does  this 
disturb  you,  when  I,  who  am  fourscore  years 
old,  shall  be  at  the  head  of  you.'"  That  short 
remonstrance  had  its  effect;  it  made  them  quiet 
and  tractable.  When  Micion  marched  a  con- 
siderable corps  of  Macedonians  and  mercena- 
ries to  Rhamnus,  and  ravaged  the  sea-coast 
and  the  adjacent  country,  Phocion  advanced 
against  him  with  a  body  of  Athenians.  On  this 
occasion  a  number  of  them  were  very  imperti- 
nent in  pretending  to  dictate  or  advise  him  how 
to  proceed.  One  counselled  him  to  secure 
such  an  eminence,  another  to  send  his  cavalry 
to  such  a  post,  and  a  third  pointed  out  a  place 
for  a  camp.  "  Heavens'."  said  Phocion,  "  how 
many  generals  we  have,  and  how  few  soldiers  I" 

When  he  had  drawn  up  his  army,  one  of  the 
infantry  advanced  before  the  ranks;  but  when 
he  saw  an  enemy  stepping  out  to  meet  him,  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  drew  back  to  his  post. 
Whereupon  Phocion  said,  "  Young  man,  are 
not  you  ashamed  to  desert  your  station  twice 
in  one  day;  that  in  which  I  had  placed  you, 
and  that  in  which  you  had  placed  yourself?" 
Then  he  immediately  attacked  the  enemy, 
routed  them,  and  killed  great  numbers,  among 
whom  was  their  general,  Micion.  The  con- 
federate army  of  the  Greeks  in  Thessaly  like- 
wise defeated  Antipater  in  a  great  battle, 
though  Leonatus  and  the  Macedonians  from 
Asia  had  joined  him.  In  this  action  Antiphi 
lus  commanded  the  foot,  and  Menon  theTlies 
salian  horse;  Leonatus  %•<■!  among  the  slain 

Soon  after  this  Craterus  passed  over  from 
Asia  with  a  numerous  army,  and  another  battle 
was  fought  in  which  the  Greeks  were  worsted. 
The  loss,  indeed,  was  not  great;  and  it  was 
^iucipollf  nring  to  the  disobedience  of  the 
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•oldicrs,  who  had  young  officers  t^at  did  not 
exert  a  proper  authority.  But  this,  joined  to 
the  practice  of  Antipater  upon  the  cities,  made 
the  Greeks  desert  the  league,  and  shamefully 
betray  the  liberty  of  their  country.  As  Anti- 
pater  marched  directly  towa  ds  Athens,  De- 
mosthenes and  Hyperides  fled  out  of  the  city. 
As  for  Dcmades,  he  had  not  been  able,  in  any 
degree,  to  answer  the  fines  that  had  been  laid 
upon  him;  for  he  had  been  amerced  seven 
times  for  proposing  edicts  contrary  to  law. 
He  had  also  been  declared  infamous,  and  in- 
capable of  speaking  in  the  assembly.  But  now, 
finding  himself  at  full  liberty;  he  moved  for  an 
order  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  An- 
tipatcr,  with  full  powers  to  treat  of  peace.  The 
people,  alarmed  at  their  present  situation,  call- 
ed for  Phocion,  declaring  that  he  was  the  only 
man  they  could  trust.  Upon  which,  he  said, 
"  If  you  had  followed  the  counsel  I  gave  you, 
we  should  not  have  had  now  to  deliberate  on 
such  an  affair."  Thus  the  decree  passed,  and 
Phocion  was  despatched  to  Antipater,  who  then 
lay  with  his  army  in  Cadmea,*  and  was  pre- 
parmg  to  enter  Attica. 

His  first  requisition  was,  that  Antipater 
would  finish  the  treaty  before  he  left  the  camp 
in  which  ne  then  lay  Craterus  said,  it  was 
an  unreasonable  demand,  that  they  should  re- 
main there  to  be  Koublesome  to  their  friends 
and  allies,  when  ihey  might  subsist  at  the  ex- 

Eense  of  their  enemies:  But  Antipater  took 
im  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Let  us  indulge 
Phocion  so  far."  As  to  the  conditions,  he  in- 
■isted  that  the  Athenians  should  leave  them  to 
him,  as  he  had  done  at  Lamia,  to  their  general 
Leosthenes. 

Phocion  went  and  reported  this  preliminary 
to  the  Athenians,  which  they  agreed  to  out  of 
necessity;  and  then  returned  to  Thebes,  with 
other  ambassadors;  the  principal  of  whom  was 
Xenocrates  the  philosopher.  For  the  virtue 
and  reputation  ot  the  latter  were  so  great  and 
illustr-ouR.  that  the  Athenians  thought  there 
couic  Oe  nothing  in  human  nature,  so  insolent, 
sav<i^r_  and  ferocious,  as  not  to  feel  some  im- 
pressions of  respect  and  reverence  at  the  sight 
of  him.  It  happened,  howe"'«;r,  otherwise  with 
Antipater,  through  his  extreme  brutality  and 
antioathy  to  virtue;  for  he  -mbraced  the  rest 
with  great  cordiality,  but  would  not  even  speak 
to  Xenocrates;  which  gave  him  occasion  to 
say,  "  Antipater  does?  well  in  being  ashamed 
before  me,  and  mt  oniy,  of  his  injurious  de- 
signs against  Athens." 

Xenocrates  afterwards  attempted  to  speak, 
but  Antipater,  in  great  anger,  interrupted  him, 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed.f     To 

*  Dacier,  withoat  any  necessity,  supposes  that  Plu- 
tarch uses  the  word  Cadmea  for  BcEoiia.  In  a  poetical 
way,  it  is,  indeed,  capable  of  being  understood  so;  but 
It  is  plain  from  what  follows,  that  Antipater  then  lay 
at  Tliebes,  and  probably  in  the  Cadmea  or  citadel. 

f  Yet  he  had  behaved  to  him  with  great  kindness 
when  he  was  sent  to  ransom  the  prisoners.  Antipater, 
on  that  occasion,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  invite 
oim  to  supper ,  and  Xenocrates  answered,  in  those 
verses  of  Homer  which  Ulysses  addressed  to  Circe, 
who  pressed  him  to  partake  of  the  delicacies  she  had 
provided : — 

III  fits  it  me,  whose  friends  are  sunk  to  beasts, 
To  quaff  thy  bowls,  and  riot  in  thy  feasts, 
Me  wouldst  thou  please .'  For  them  thy  cares  employ, 
And  them  to  me  restore,  and  me  U)]oy. 


Phocion's  discourse,  however,  he  gave  atten- 
tion; and  answered,  that  he  should  grant  the 
Athenians  peace  and  consider  them  as  his  friends 
on  the  following  conditions:  "In  the  first  place," 
said  he,  "  they  must  deliver  up  to  me  Demos- 
thenes and  Hyperides.  In  the  next  place,  they 
must  put  their  government  on  the  ancient  foot- 
ing, when  none  but  the  rich  were  advanced  to 
the  great  offices  of  stale.  A  third  article  is, 
that  they  must  receive  a  garrison  into  Muni- 
chia;  and  a  fourth,  that  they  must  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war."  All  the  new  deputies,  ex- 
cept Xenocrates,  thought  themselves  happy  in 
these  conditions.  That  philosopher  said,  "An 
tipater  deals  favourably  with  us,  if  he  considers 
us  as  his  slaves;  but  hardly,  if  he  looks  upon 
us  as  freemen."  Phocion  begged  for  a  remis- 
sion of  the  article  of  the  garrison;  and  Anti- 
pater is  said  to  have  answered,  "  Phocion,  we 
will  grant  thee  every  thing,  except  what  would 
be  the  ruin  of  both  us  and  thee."  Others  say, 
that  Antipater  asked  Phocion,  "  Whether,  if 
he  e-xcused  the  Athenians  as  to  the  garrison, 
he  would  undertake  for  their  observing  the 
other  articles,  and  raising  no  new  commotions?" 
As  Phocion  hesitated  at  this  question,  Calli 
medon,  surnamed  Carabus,  a  violent  man,  and 
an  enemy  to  popular  government,  started  up 
and  said,  "Antipater,  why  do  you  suffer  this 
man  to  amuse  you.''  If  he  should  give  you  his 
word,  would  you  depend  upon  it,  and  not  abide 
by  your  first  resolutions.'" 

Thus  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  receive 
a  Macedonian  garrison,  which  was  command- 
ed by  Menyllus,  a  man  of  great  moderation, 
and  the  friend  of  Phocion.  But  that  precau- 
tion appeared  to  be  dictated  by  a  wanton  van- 
ity; rather  an  abuse  of  power  to  the  purposes 
of  insolence,  than  a  measure  necessary  for  the 
conqueror's  'tflairs.  It  was  more  severely  felt 
by  the  Atnenians,  on  account  of  the  time  the 
garrison  entered;  which  was  the  twentieth  of 
the  month  of  September,*  when  they  were 
celebrating  the  great  mysteries,  and  the  very 
day  that  they  carried  the  god  Bacchus  in  pro- 
cession from  the  city  to  Eleusis.  The  disturb- 
ances they  saw  in  the  ceremonies  gave  many 
of  the  people  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  differ- 
ence of  the  divine  dispensations  with  respect 
to  Athens  in  the  present  and  in  ancient  times. 
"  Formerly,"  said  they,  "mystic  visions  were 
seen,  and  voices,  heard,  to  the  great  happiness 
of  the  republic,  and  the  terror  and  astonish- 
ment of  our  enemies.  But  now,  during  the 
same  ceremonies,  the  gods  look  without  con- 
cern upon  the  severest  misfortunes  that  can 
happen  to  Greece,  and  suffer  the  holiest,  and 
what  was  once  the  most  agreeable  time  in  the 
year,  to  be  profaned,  and  rendered  the  date  ox 
our  greatest  calamities. 

A  few  days  before,  the  Athenians  had  re- 
ceived an  oracle  from  Dodona,  which  warned 
them  to  secure  the  promontories  of  Diana 
against  strangers.  And  about  this  time,  upon 
washing  the  sacred  fillets  with  which  they  bino 
the  mystic  beds,  instead  of  the  lively  purple 
they  used  to  have,  they  changed  to  a  faint  dead 
colour.     What  added  to  the  wonder  was,  thai 


Antipater  was  so  charmed  with  the  happy  appMea> 
tion  of  these  verses,  tliat  he  released  all  the  prisoners 
*  Boedromion. 
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all  the  linen  belonging  to  private  persons,  which 
was  washed  in  the  same  water,  retained  its 
former  lustre.  And  as  a  priest  was  washing  a 
pig  in  that  part  of  the  port  called  Cantharus, 
a  large  fish  seized  the  hinder  parts,  and  de- 
voured them  as  far  as  the  belly;  by  which  the 
gods  plainly  announced,  that  they  would  lose 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  next  the  sea,  and 
keep  the  upper. 

The  garrison  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did 
no  sort  of  injury  to  the  citizens.  But  the  num- 
ber excluded,  by  another  article  of  the  treaty, 
on  account  of  their  poverty,  from  a  share  in 
the  government,  was  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
sand. Such  of  these  as  remained  in  Athens, 
appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  misery  and  dis- 
grace; and  such  as  migrated  to  a  city  and  lands 
in  Thrace,  assigned  them  by  Antipater,  looked 
upon  themselves  as  no  better  than  a  conquered 
people  transported  into  a  foreign  country. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  in  Calauria,  and 
that  of  Hyperides  at  Cleonae,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  account  in  another  place,  made  the 
Athenians  remember  Alexander  and  Philip 
with  a  regret  which  seemed  almost  inspired  by 
affection.*  The  case  was  the  same  with  them 
now,  as  it  was  with  the  countryman  afterwards 
upon  the  death  of  Antigonus.  Those  who  kill- 
ed that  prince,  and  reigned  in  his  stead,  were 
80  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  that  a  Phrygian 
peasant,  who  was  digging  the  ground,  being 
asked  what  he  was  seeking,  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"I  am  seeking  for  Antigonus."  Many  of  the 
Athenians  expressed  equal  concern,  now,  when 
they  remembered  the  great  and  generous  turn 
of  mind  in  those  kings,  and  how  easily  their 
anger  was  appeased:  whereas  Antipater,  who 
endeavoured  to  conceal  his  power  under  the 
mask  of  a  private  man,  a  mean  habit,  and  a 
plain  diet,  was  infinitely  more  rigorous  to  those 
under  his  command;  and,  in  fact,  an  oppressor 
and  a  tyrant.  Yet,  at  the  request  of  Phocion, 
he  recalled  many  persons  from  exile:  and  to 
such  as  he  did  not  choose  to  restore  to  their 
own  country,  granted  a  commodious  situation; 
for,  instead  of  being  forced  to  reside,  like  oiher 
exiles,  beyond  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  and 
the  promontory  of  Taenarus,  he  suffered  them 
to  remain  in  Greece,  and  settle  in  Peloponne- 
sus. Of  this  number  was  Agnonides,  the  in- 
former. 

In  some  other  instances,  he  governed  with 
equity.  He  directed  the  police  of  Athens  in  a 
just  and  candid  manner;  raising  the  modest 
and  the  good  to  the  principal  employments; 
and  excluding  the  uneasy  and  the  seditious 
from  all  offices;  so  that  having  no  opportunity 
to  excite  troubles,  the  spirit  of  faction  died 
away;  and  he  taught  them,  by  little  and  little, 
to  love  the  country,  and  apply  themselves  to 
agriculture.  Observing,  one  day,  that  Xenoc- 
rates  paid  a  tax  as  a  stranger,  he  offered  to 
make  him  a  present  of  his  freedom;  but  he  re- 
fused it.  and  assigned  this  reason: — "  I  will 
never  be  a  member  of  that  government,  to  pre- 
vent the  establislmient  of  which  I  acted  in  a 
public  character." 

Menyllus  was  pleased  to  offer  Phocion  a  con- 

*  The  cruel  dispostioii  of  Antipater,  who  haJ  insist- 
ed upon  Demosthenes  and  HyperiJes  being  gi?en  up 
to  his  revenge,  made  the  conduct  of  Pliilip  and  Alex- 
ander comparatively  amiable. 


siderable  sum  of  money.  But  he  said,  "Neith 
er  is  Menyllus  a  greater  man  than  Alexander, 
nor  have  I  greater  reason  to  receive  a  present 
now  than  I  had  then."  The  governor  pressed 
him  to  take  it  at  least  for  his  son  Phocus;  but 
he  answered,  "  If  Phocus  becomes  sober,  his 
father's  estate  will  be  sufficient  for  him;  and 
if  he  continues  dissolute,  nothing  will  be  so." 
He  gave  Antipater  a  more  severe  answer,  when 
he  wanted  him  to  do  something  inconsistent 
with  his  probity.  "Antipater,"  said  he,  "  can 
not  have  me  both  for  a  friend  and  a  flatterer." 
And  Antipater  himself  used  to  say,  "  I  have 
two  friends  in  Athens,  Phocion  and  Dcmades: 
it  is  impossible  either  to  persuade  the  one  to 
any  thing,  or  to  satisfy  the  other."  Indeed, 
Phocion  had  his  poverty  to  shew  as  a  proof  of^ 
his  virtue;  for,  though  he  so  often  commanded 
the  Athenian  armies,  and  was  honoured  with 
the  friendship  of  so  many  kings,  he  grew  old  in 
indigence;  whereas  Demades  paraded  with  hia 
wealth,  even  in  instances  that  were  contrary 
to  law:  for  there  was  a  law  at  Athens  that  no 
foreigner  should  appear  in  the  chorusses  upon 
the  st.ige,  under  the  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachmas,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  gave 
the  entertainment.  Yet  Demades,  in  his  ex- 
hibition, produced  none  but  foreigners;  and  he 
paid  the  thousand  drachmas  fine  for  each,  though 
their  number  was  a  hundred.  And  when  his 
son  Demea  was  married,  he  said,  "  When  I 
married  your  mother,  the  next  neighbour  hardly 
knew  it;  but  kings  and  princes  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  your  nuptials. 

The  Athenians  were  continually  importuning 
Phocion  to  persuade  Antipater  to  withdraw  the 
garrison;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  despaired 
of  success,  or  rather  because  he  perceived  that 
the  people  were  more  sober  and  submissive  to 
government,  under  fear  of  that  rod,  he  always 
declined  the  commission.  The  only  thing  that 
he  asked  and  obtained  of  Antipater  was,  that 
the  money  which  the  Athenians  were  to  pay 
for  the  charges  of  the  war,  should  not  be  in- 
sisted on  immediately,  but  a  longer  term  grant- 
ed. The  Athenians,  finding  that  Phocion  would 
not  meddle  with  the  affair  of  the  garrison,  ap- 
plied to  Demades,  who  readily  undertook  it 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  and  his  son  took  a 
journey  to  Macedonia.  It  should  seem,  his 
evil  genius  led  him  thither;  for  he  arrived  just 
at  the  time  when  Antipater  was  in  his  last  ill- 
ness; and  when  Cassander,  now  absolute  mas- 
ter of  every  thing,  had  intercepted  a  letter 
written  by  Demades  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  in 
viting  him  lo  come  over  and  seize  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  "  which,"  he  said,  "  hung  only 
upon  an  old  rotten  stalk ;"  so  he  contemptu- 
ously called  Antipater.  Cassander  no  sooner 
saw  him,  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  arrested; 
and  first  he  killed  his  son  before  his  eyes,  and 
so  near,  that  the  blood  spouted  upon  him,  and 
filled  his  bosom;  then^  after  having  reproached 
him  with  his  ingratitude  and  perfidiousness,  he 
slew  him  likewise. 

Antipater,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  ap- 
pointed Polyperchon  general,  and  given  Cas- 
sander the  command  of  a  thousand  men.  But 
Cassander,  far  from  being  satisfied  with  such 
an  appointment,  hastened  to  seize  the  supreme 
power,  and  immediately  sent  Nicanor  to  tak« 
the  command  o^hc  garrison  from  Menyllus,  and 
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to  •ecure  Mun)xhia  before  the  news  of  his  fa- 
Iher's  death  got  abroad.  This  scheme  was  car- 
ried into  execution  J  and,  a  few  days  after,  the 
Athenians  being  informed  of  the  death  of  An- 
tipater,  accused  Phocion  of  being  privy  to  that 
event,  and  conceaUng  it  out  of  friendship  to 
Nicaaior.  Phocion,  however,  gave  himself  no 
pain  about  itj  on  the  contrary,  he  conversed 
famiharly  with  Nicanorj  and,  by  his  assiduities, 
not  only  rendered  him  kind  and  obliging  to 
the  Athenians,  but  inspired  him  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  distinguish  himself  by  e^ibiting  games 
and  shows  to  the  people 

Meantime  Polyperchon,  to  whom  the  care  of 
the  king's  person  was  committed,*  in  order  to 
countermine  Cassander,  wrote  letters  to  the 
Athenians,  importing,  "  That  the  king  restor- 
ed them  their  ancient  form  of  government  j" 
according  to  which,  all  the  people  had  a  right 
to  pubUc  employments.  This  was  a  snare  he 
laid  for  Phocion.  For,  being  desirous  of  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  Athens  (as  soon  appear- 
ed from  his  actions,)  he  was  sensible  that  he 
could  not  effect  any  thing  while  Phocion  was  in 
the  way.  He  saw,  too,  that  his  expulsion  would 
be  no  difficult  task,  when  all  who  had  been 
excluded  from  a  share  in  the  administration 
were  restored;  and  the  orators  and  public 
informers  were  once  more  masters  of  the  tri- 
bunals. 

As  these  letters  raised  great  commotions 
among  the  people,  Nicanor  was  desired  to 
epeakf  to  them  on  that  subject  in  the  Piraiusj 
and,  for  that  purpose  entered  their  assembly, 
trusting  his  person  with  Phocion.  Dercyllus, 
who  commanded  for  the  king  in  the  adjacent 
country,  laid  a  scheme  to  seize  him;  but  Nica- 
nor getting  timely  information  of  his  design, 
guarded  against  it,  and  soon  shewed  that  he 
would  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  city.  Pho- 
cion then  was  blanved  for  letting  him  go  when 
he  had  him  in  his  hands;  but  he  answered, 
"  He  could  confide  in  Nicauor's  promises,  and 
saw  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  any  ill  design." 
"  However,"  said  he,  "  be  the  issue  what  it 
may,  I  had  rather  be  found  suffering  than  doing 
what  is  unjust." 

This  answer  of  his,  if  we  examine  it  with 
respect  to  himself  only,  will  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely the  result  of  fortitude  and  honour;  but, 
when  we  consider  that  he  hazarded  the  safety 
of  his  country,  and,  what  is  more,  that  he  was 
general  and  first  magistrate,  I  know  not  wheth- 
er he  did  not  violate  a  stronger  and  more  re- 
spectable obligation.  It  is  m  vain  to  allege 
that  Phocion  was  afraid  of  involving  Athens 
in  a  war;  and  for  that  reason  would  not  seize 
the  person  of  Nicanor;  and  that  he  only  urged 
the  obligations  of  justice  and  good  faith,  that 
Nicanor,  by  a  grateful  sense  of  such  behaviour, 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  quiet,  and  think 
of  ivo  injurious  attempt  against  the  Athenians. 
For  the  truth  is,  he  had  such  confidence  in 
Nicanor,  that  when  ho  had  accounts  brought 
him  from  several  hands  of  his  designs  upon  the 
Piraeus,  of  his  ordering  a  body  of  mercenaries 
to  Salamis,  and  of  his  bribing  someof  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Pirxus,  he  would  give  no  credit 

*  The  (On  of  Alexander,  who  was  yet  very  young. 

t  Nicanor  knew  that  Polyperchon's  proposal  to  re- 
•tore  the  democracv  was  merely  a  snare,  and  be  wanted 
to  Bake  the  Atheuiau   ttusiblc  of  it. 


to  any  of  those  things.  Nay,  when  Philo- 
mcdes,  of  the  borough  of  Lampra,  got  an  edict 
made,  that  all  the  Athenians  should  take  up 
arms,  and  obey  the  orders  of  Phocion,  he  took 
no  care  to  act  in  pursuance  of  it,  till  Nicanor 
had  brought  his  troops  out  of  Munychia,  and 
carried  his  trenches  round  the  Piraius.  Then 
Phocion  would  have  led  the  Athenians  against 
him;  but  by  this  time,  they  were  become  mu- 
tinous, and  looked  upon  him  with  contempt. 

At  this  juncture  arrived  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Polyperchon,  with  an  army,  under  pretence 
of  assisting  the  city  against  Nicanor;  but,  in 
reality,  to  avail  himself  of  his  fatal  divisions, 
and  to  seize  it,  if  possible,  for  himself.  For 
the  exiles  who  entered  the  town  with  him,  the 
foreigners,  and  such  citizens  as  had  been  stig- 
matized as  infamous,  with  other  mean  people, 
resorted  to  him,  and  altogethei  made  up  a 
strange  disorderly  assembly,  by  whose  suffrages 
the  command  was  taken  from  Phocion,  and 
other  generals  appointed.  Had  not  Alexander 
been  seen  alone  near  the  walls  in  conference 
with  Nicanor,  and  by  repeated  interviews, 
given  the  Athenians  cause  of  suspicion,  the 
city  could  not  have  escaped  the  danger  it  was 
in.  Immediately  the  orator  Agnonides  singled 
out  Phocion,  and  accused  him  of  treason; 
which  so  much  alarmed  Callimedon  and  Peri- 
cles,* that  they  fled  out  of  the  city.  Phocion, 
with  such  of  his  friends  as  did  not  forsake  him, 
repaired  to  Polyperchon.  Solon  of  Platae,  and 
Dinarchus  of  Corinth,  who  passed  for  the 
friends  and  confidants  of  Polyperchon,  out  of 
regard  to  Phocion,  desired  to  be  of  the  party. 
But  Dinarchus  falling  ill  by  the  way,  they  were 
obliged  to  stop  many  days  at  Elatea.  In  the 
mean  time,  Archestratus  proposed  a  decree, 
and  Agnonides  got  it  passed,  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  to  Polyperchon,  with  an  accu- 
sation against  Phocion. 

The  two  parties  came  up  to  Polypercon  at 
the  same  time,  as  he  was  Upon  his  march  with 
the  kingjt  near  Pharuges,  a  town  of  Phocis, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Acroriam,  now 
called  Galate.  There  Polyperchon  placed  the 
king  under  a  golden  canopy,  and  his  friends  on 
each  side  of  him;  and,  before  he  proceeded  to 
any  other  business,  gave  orders  that  Dinarchus 
should  be  put  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards 
despatched.  This  done,  he  gave  the  Athenians 
audience.  But,  as  they  filled  the  place  with 
noise  and  tumult,  interrupting  each  other  with 
mutual  accusations  to  the  council,  Agnonides 
pressed  forward  and  said,  "  Put  us  all  in  one 
cage,  and  send  us  back  to  Athens,  to  give  ac  • 
count  of  our  conduct  there."  The  king  laugh- 
ed at  the  proposal;  but  the  Macedonians  who 
attended  on  that  occasion,  and  the  strangers 
who  were  drawn  thither  by  curioaty,  were  de- 
sirous of  hearing  the  cause;  and  therefore 
made  signs  to  the  deputies  to  argue  the  matter 
there.  However  it  was  far  from  being  con- 
ducted with  impartiality.  Polyperchon  often  in- 

*  Pmcteihere  looks  like  an  erroneous  reading.  At- 
terwards  we  find,  not  Pericles,  but  Chancles,  meo- 
tioned  along  with  Callimedon.  Charities  was  Pho- 
cion's  SOD -in-law. 

t  This  was  Aridxus,  the  natural  son  of  Philip.  After 
some  of  Alexander's  generals  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne  for  their  own  purposes,  he  took  die  name  of 
Pbihp,  and  reigned  six  years  and  »  few  moatUt. 
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terrupted  Phocion,  who  at  last  was  so  provok- 
ed, tnat  he  struck  his  staff  upon  the  ground, 
and  would  speak  no  more.  Hegemon  said, 
Polyperchon  himself  could  bear  witness  to  his 
affectionate  regard  for  the  people  j  and  that 
general  answered,  "  Do  you  come  here  to 
slander  me  before  the  king?"  Upon  this  the 
king  started  up,  and  was  going  to  run  Hegemon 
through  with  his  spear;  but  Polyperchon  pre- 
vented him;  and  the  council  broke  up  imme- 
diately. 

The  guards  then  surrounded  Phocion  and 
his  party,  except  a  few,  who,  being  at  some 
distance,  muffled  themselves  up,  and  fled.  Clitus 
carried  the  prisoners  to  Athens,  under  colour 
of  having  them  tried  there,  but,  in  reality,  only 
to  have  them  put  to  death,  as  persons  already 
condemned.  The  manner  of  conducting  the 
thing  made  it  a  more  melancholy  scene.  The 
prisoners  were  carried  in  carts  through  the 
Ceramicus  to  the  theatre,  where  Clitus  shut 
them  up  till  the  Archons  had  assembled  the 
people.  From  this  assembly  neither  slaves, 
nor  foreigners,  nor  persons  stigmatized  as  infa- 
mous, were  excluded;  the  tribunal  and  the 
theatre  were  open  to  all.  Then  the  king's  let- 
ter was  read ;  the  purport  of  which  was  "  That 
he  had  found  the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason; 
but  that  he  left  it  to  the  Athenians,  as  free- 
men, who  were  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  to  pass  sentence  upon  them." 

At  the  same  time  Clitus  presented  them  to 
the  people.  The  best  of  the  citizens,  when 
they  saw  Phocion,  appeared  greatly  dejected, 
and,  covering  their  faces  with  their  mantles, 
began  to  weep.  One,  however,  had  the  cour- 
age to  say,  "  Since  the  king  leaves  the  deter- 
mination of  so  important  a  matter  to  the  peo- 
ple, it  would  be  proper  to  command  all  slaves 
and  strangers  to  depart."  But  the  populace, 
instead  of  agreeing  to  that  motion,  cried  out, 
'  It  would  be  much  more  proper  to  stone  all 
the  favourers  df  oligarchy,  all  the  enemies  of 
the  people,"  After  which,  no  one  attempted 
to  otTer  any  thing  in  behalf  of  Phocion.  It  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  he  obtained  permis- 
sion to  speak.  At  last,  silence  being  made,  he 
said,  "  Do  you  design  to  take  away  my  life 
justly  or  unjustly.'"  Some  of  them  answering, 
"Justly;"  he  said,  "How  can  you  know  wheth- 
er it  will  be  justly,  if  you  do  not  hear  me  first.'" 
As  he  did  not  find  them  inclinable  in  the  least 
to  hear  him,  he  advanced  some  paces  forward, 
and  said,  "  Citizens  of  Athens,  I  acknowledge 
I  have  done  you  injustice;  and  for  my  faults  in 
the  administration,  adjudge  myself  guilty  of 
death;*  but  why  will  you  put  these  men  to 
death,  who  have  never  injured  you?"  The  pop- 
ulace made  answer,  "  Because  they  are  friends 
to  you."  Upon  which  he  drew  back,-  and 
resigned  himself  quietly  to  his  fate. 

Agnonides  then  read  the  decree  he  had  pre- 
pared; according  to  which,  the  people  were  to 
declare  by  their  suffrages  whether  the  pris- 
oners appeared  to  be  guilty  or  not;  and  if  they 
appeared  so,  they  were  to  suffer  death.  When 
the  decree  was  read,  some  called  for  an  addi- 
tional clause  for  putting  Phocion  to  the  torture 

*  It  was  the  custom  for  the  person  accused  to  lay 
feme  p«nalty  on  himself.  Phocion  chooses  the  highest, 
thinking  it  might  be  a  means  to  reconcile  the  Atheni- 
aoj  to  his  frieoU>;  but  it  had  not  that  effect. 


before  execution;  and  insisted,  that  the  rack 
and  its  managers  should  be  sent  for  immediati- 
ly.  But  Agnonides,  observing  that  Clitus  was 
displeased  at  that  proposal,  and  looking  upon 
it  himself  as  a  barbarous  and  detestable  thing, 
said,  "  When  we  take  that  villain  Callimedon, 
let  us  put  him  to  the  torture;  but,  indeed,  my 
fellow-citizens,  I  cannot  consent  that  Phocion 
should  have  such  hard  measure."  Upon  this, 
one  of  the  better  disposed  Athenians  cried  out, 
"  Thou  art  certainly  right;  for  if  we  torture 
Phocion,  what  must  we  do  to  thee?"  There 
was,  however,  hardly  one  negative  when  the 
sentence  of  death  was  proposed;  all  the  people 
gave  their  voices  standing;  and  some  of  them 
even  crowned  themselves  with  flowers,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  matter  of  festivity.  With  Phocion 
there  were  Nicocles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon, 
and  Pythocles.  As  for  Demetrius  the  Phale 
rean,  Callimedon,  Charicles,  and  some  others, 
who  were  absent,  the  same  sentence  was  pass- 
ed upon  them. 

After  the  assembly  was  dismissed,  the  con- 
victs were  sent  to  prison  The  embraces  of 
their  friends  and  relations  melted  them  into 
tears;  and  they  all  went  on  bewailing  their 
fate,  except  Phocion.  His  countenance  was 
the  same  as  when  the  people  sent  him  out  tc 
command  their  armies;  and  the  beholders  could 
not  but  admire  his  invincible  firmness  and  mag- 
nanimity. Some  of  his  enemies,  indeed,  reviled 
him  as  he  went  along;  and  one  of  them  even 
spit  in  his  face:  upon  which,  he  turned  to  the 
magistrates,  and  said,  "  Will  nobody  correct 
this  fellow's  rudeness?"  Thudippus,  when  he 
saw  the  executioner  pounding  the  hemlock, 
began  to  lament  what  hard  fortune  it  was  for 
him  to  suffer  unjustly  on  Phocion's  account. 
"  What  then  I"  said  the  venerable  sage,  "  dost 
thou  not  think  it  an  hononr  to  die  with  Pho- 
cion.''" One  of  his  friends  asking  him  whether 
he  had  any  commands  to  his  son;  "  Yes,"  said 
he,  "  by  all  means,  tell  him  from  me,  to  forget 
the  ill  treatment  I  have  had  from  the  Athe- 
nians." And  when  Nicocles,  the  most  faithful 
of  his  friends,  begged  that  he  would  let  him 
drink  the  poison  before  him;  "  This,"  said  he, 
"Nicocles,  is  a  hard  request;  and  the  thing 
must  give  me  great  uneasiness;  but  since  I 
have  obliged  you  in  every  instance  through  life, 
I  will  do  the  same  in  this." 

When  they  came  all  to  drink,  the  quantity 
proved  not  sufficient;  and  the  executioner  re- 
fused to  prepare  more,  except  he  had  twelve 
drachmas  paid  him,  which  was  the  price  of  a 
full  draught.  As  this  occasioned  a  troublesome 
delay,  Phocion  called  one  of  his  friends,  and 
said,  "  Since  one  cannot  die  on  free  cost  at 
Athens,  give  the  man  his  money,"  This  exe 
cution  was  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  JlprU^* 
when  there  was  a  procession  of  horsemen  ii 
honour  of  Jupiter.  As  the  cavalcade  passed 
by,  some  took  off  their  chaplets  from  their 
heads;  others  shed  tears,  as  they  looked  at  the 
prison  doors;  all  who  had  not  hearts  entirely 
savage,  or  were  not  corrupted  by  rage  and 
envy,  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  impious  thing, 
not  to  have  reprieved  them  at  least  for  that 
day,  and  so  to  have  kept  the  city  unpolluted  on 
the  festival. 

However,   the   enemies    of  Phocion,  as  if 
•  Mwnyclivtn, 
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■omething  had  been  wanting  to  their  triumph, 
got  an  order  that  his  body  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  Attica; 
nor  that  any  Athenian  should  furnish  fire  for 
the  funeral  pile.  Therefore  no  friend  durst 
touch  it;  but  one  Conopion,  who  lived  by  such 
•eriices,  for  a  sum  of  money,  carried  the 
corpse  out  of  the  territories  of  Eleusis,  and  got 
fire  for  the  burning  of  it  in  those  of  Megara.  A 
woman  of  Megara;  who  happened  to  assist  at 
Ine  ceremony  with  her  maid-servants,  raised  a 
cenotaph  upon  the  spot,  and  performed  the  cus- 
tomary libations.  The  bones  she  gathered  up 
carefully  into  her  lap,  carried  them  by  night  to 
her  own  house,  and  interred  them  under  the 
hearth.  At  the  same  time  she  thus  addressed 
the  domestic  gods:  "  Ye  guardians  of  this  place, 
to  you  I  commit  the  remains  of  this  good  man. 
Do  you  restore  them  to  the  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors,  when  the  Athenians  shall  once  more 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom." 

The  time  was  not  long  before  the  situation 
of  their  affairs  taught  them  how  vigilant  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  how  excellent  a  guardian  of  the 


virtues  of  justice  and  sobriety,  they  had  lost* 
The  people  erected  his  statue  in  brass,  and 
buried  his  remains  at  the  public  expense. 
Agnonides,  his  principal  accueer,  they  put  to 
death,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  for  that  pur- 
pose. Epicurus  and  Demophilus,  the  other 
two,  fled  from  .\thens;  but  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Phocion's  son,  who  punished  ihem 
as  they  deserved.  This  son  of  his  was,  in  other 
respects,  a  worthless  man.  He  was  in  love 
with  a  girl  who  was  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and 
belonged  to  a  trader  in  such  matters;  and  hap- 
pening one  day  to  hear  Theodorus  the  atheist 
maintain  this  argument  in  the  Lyceum,  "  That 
if  it  is  no  shame  to  ransom  a  friend,  it  is  no 
shame  to  redeem  a  mistress,"  the  discourse 
was  so  flattering  to  his  passion,  that  he 
went  immediately  and  released  his  female 
friend.* 

The  proceedings  against  Phocion  put  the 
Greeks  in  mind  of  those  against  Socrates.  The 
treatment  of  both  was  equally  unjust,  and  the 
calamities  thence  entailed  upon  Athens  were 
perfectly  similar.t 
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The  family  of  Cato  had  its  first  lustre  and  dis- 
tinction from  his  great  grandfather,  Cato  the 
Censor,*  a  man  whose  virtue,  as  we  have  ob- 
served in  his  Life,  ranked  him  with  persons 
of  the  greatest  reputation  and  authority  in 
Rome.  The  Utican  Cato,  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking,  was  left  an  orphan,  together 
with  his  brother  Caepio,  and  his  sister  Porcia. 
He  had  also  another  sister  called  Servilia,  but 
she  was  only  sister  by  the  mother's  side.f  The 
orphans  were  brought  up  in  the  house  of  Livius 
Drusus,  their  mother's  brother,  who  at  that  time 
had  great  influence  in  the  administration;  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  his  eloquence,  his 
wisdom,  and  dignity  of  mind :  excellencies  that 
put  him  on  an  equality  with  the  best  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Cato,  we  are  told,  from  his  infancy  discov- 
ered in  his  voice,  his  look,  and  his  very  diver- 
sions, a  firmness  and  solidity,  which  neither 
passion  nor  any  thing  else  could  move.  He 
pursued  every  object  he  had  in  view  with  a 
vigour  far  above  his  years,  and  a  resolution 
that  nothing  could  resist.  Those  who  were 
inclined  to  flatter  were  sure  to  meet  with  a  se- 
vere repulse,  and  to  those  who  attempted  to 
intimidate  him,  he  was  still  more  untractable. 
Scarce  any  thing  could  make  him  laugh,  and  it 

*  Cato  the  Cenior,  at  a  very  late  period  of  life,  mar- 
ried Salonia,  daughter  of  his  own  steward.  There  was 
*  family,  however,  from  the  second  match,  which  flour- 
«hed  when  that  which  came  from  the  first  was  extinct. 

I  Serrilia  was  not  hii  only  sister  by  the  mother's 
lide  ;  there  were  three  of  them  ;  one,  the  mother  of 
Bratus.  who  killed  Czsar:  another,  married  to  Lucul- 
liu;  and  a  third  to  Junius  Silanuj.  Cxpio,  too,  was 
kii  brother  by  the  mother's  side. 


was  but  rarely  that  his  countenance  was  soft- 
ened to  a  smile.  He  was  not  quickly  or  easily 
moved  to  anger;  but  it  was  difficult  to  appease 
his  resentment,  when  once  excited. 

His  apprehension  was  slow,  and  his  learn 
ing  came  with  difficulty;  but  what  he  had  once 
learned  he  long  retained.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
common  case  for  persons  of  quick  parts  to  have 
weak  memories,  but  what  is  gained  with  labour 
and  application  is  always  retained  the  longest: 
for  every  hard-gained  acquisition  of  science  la 
a  kind  of  annealing  upon  the  mind.  The  in- 
flexibility of  his  disposition  seems  also  to  have 
retarded  his  progress  in  learning;  for  to  lectrn 
is  to  submit  to  a  new  impression;  and  those 
submit  the  most  easily  who  have  the  least  pow- 
er of  resistance.  Thus  young  men  are  more 
persuasible  than  the  old,  and  the  sick  than 
such  as  are  well;  and,  in  general,  assent  is 
most  easily  gained  from  those  who  are  least 
able  to  find  doubts  and  difficulties.  Yet  Cato 
is  said  to  have  been  very  obedient  to  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  to  have  done  whatever  he  was  com- 
manded; only  he  would  always  inquire  the 
reason,  and  ask  why  such  a  thing  was  enjoin 
ed.  Indeed,  his  preceptor  Sarpedon  (for  that 
was  his  name)  was  a  man  of  engaging  manners, 
who  chose  rather  to  govern  by  reason  than  by 
violence. 

While  Cato  was  yet  a  child,  the  Italian  al 
lies  demanded  to  be  admitted  citizens  of  Rome. 

*  It  appears,  from  the  ancieot  comedy,  that  it  was 
BO  uncommon  thing  for  the  young  men  of  Athens  to 
take  their  mistresses  out  of  such  shops;  and,  aAertiMj 
had  released  them  from  serritude,  to  marry  them. 

j  Socrates  was  put  to  dealh  eighty-two  years  bcforst 
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Popedius  Silo,  a  man  of  great  name  a«  a  sol- 
dier, and  powerful  among  his  people,  had  a 
friendship  with  Drusus,  and  lodged  a  long  time 
in  his  house  during  this  application.  As  he 
was  familiar  with  the  children,  he  said  to  them 
one  day,  "  Come,  my  good  children,  desire 
your  uncle  to  assist  us  in  our  solicitation  for 
the  freedom.  Caepio  smiled,  and  readily  gave 
his  promise;  but  Cato  made  no  answer.  And 
as  he  was  observed  to  look  with  a  fixed  and 
unkind  eve  upon  the  strangers,  Popedius  con- 
tinued, ■  And  you,  my  little  man,  what  do  you 
Bay.'  Will  not  you  give  your  guests  your  inter- 
est with  your  uncle,  as  well  as  your  brother.^" 
Cato  still  refusing  to  answer,  and  appearing  by 
his  silence  and  his  looks  inclined  to  deny  the 
request,  Popedius  took  him  to  the  window  and 
threatened,  if  he  would  not  promise,  to  throw 
him  out.  This  he  did  in  a  harsh  tone,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  him  several  shakes,  as  if 
he  was  going  to  let  him  fall.  But  as  the  child 
bore  this  a  long  time  without  any  marks  of 
concern  or  fear,  Popedius  sot  him  down,  and 
eaid  softly  to  his  friends,  "  This  child  is  the 
glory  of  Italy.  I  verily  believe,  if  he  were  a 
man,  that  we  should  not  get  one  vote  among 
the  people." 

Another  time,  when  a  relation  invited  young 
Cato,  with  other  children,  to  celebrate  his 
birth-day,  most  of  the  children  went  to  play 
together  in  a  corner  of  the  house.  Their  play 
was  to  mimic  a  court  of  justice,*  where  some 
were  accused  in  form,  and  afterwards  carried 
to  prison.  One  of  them,  a  beautiful  boy,  being 
condemned,  and  shut  up  by  a  bigger  boy,  who 
acted  as  officer,  in  one  of  the  apartments,  call- 
ed out  to  Cato;  who,  as  soon  as  he  understood 
what  the  matter  was,  ran  to  the  door,  and, 
pushing  away  those  who  stood  there  as  guards 
and  attempted  to  oppose  him,  carried  off  the 
child,  and  went  home  in  great  angerj  most  of 
the  children  marching  off  with  him. 

These  things  gained  him  great  reputation,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extraordinary  in- 
Btance:  when  Sylla  chose  to  exhibit  a  toarna- 
ment  of  boys,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
TVoi/,t  and  is  considered  as  a  sacred  exhibi- 
tion, he  selected  two  bands  of  young  gentle- 
men, and  assigned  them  two  captains,  one  of 
which  they  readily  accepted,  on  account  of  his 
being  the  son  of  Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla; 
but  the  other,  named  Sextus,  though  he  was 
nephew  to  Pompey  the  Great,  they  absolutely 
rejected,  and  would  not  go  out  to  exercise  under 
him.  Sylla  then  asking  them,  "Whom  they 
would  have?"  they  unanimously  cried  "  Cato;" 
and  Sextus  himself  readily  yielded  the  honour 
to  him,  as  a  boy  of  superior  parts. 

The  friendship  which  had  subsisted  between 

*  Children's  plays  are  often  taken  from  what  is  most 
bmiliar  to  them.  lu  other  countries,  they  are  com- 
monly formed  upon  trifling  subjects ;  but  the  Roman 
children  acted  trials  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  triumphal  processions,  and,  in  later 
times,  the  state  of  emperors.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that 
Nero  commanded  his  son-in-law,  Rusinus  Crispinue, 
the  son  of  Popa>a,  a  child,  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 
because  he  was  said  to  delight  in  plays  of  the  last-men- 
tioned kind. 

f  The  invention  of  this  game  is  generally  ascribed  to 
A»canius.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  public  circus,  by 
companies  of  boys,  who  were  furnished  with  arms  suit- 
able to  their  strength.  They  were  taken,  for  the  most 
{1^'  out  of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome. 


Sylla  and  the  father  of  Cato,  indu  .ed  hiin  aomo 
times  to  send  for  the  young  man  and  his  bro 
ther  Csepio,  and  to  talk  familiarly  with  them, 
a  favour,  which,  by  reason  of  his  iignity,  he 
conferred  on  very  few.  Sarpedou  thinking 
such  an  intercourse  a  great  advantage  to  hii 
scholar,  both  in  point  of  honour  and  safety, 
often  took  Cato  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  dic- 
tator. Sylla's  house  at  that  time  looked  hke 
nothing  but  a  place  of  execution ;  such  were 
the  numbers  of  people  tortured  and  put  to  death 
there.  Cato,  who  was  now  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  seeing  the  heads  of  many  illustrious  per- 
sonages carried  out,  and  observing  that  the  by- 
standers sighed  in  secret  at  these  scenes  of 
blood,  asked  his  preceptor,  "  Why  somebody 
did  not  kill  that  mani*"  "Because,"  said  he, 
"  they  fear  him  more  than  they  hate  him." 
"  Why  then,"  said  Cato,  "  do  not  you  give  me 
a  sword,  that  I  may  kill  him,  and  deliver  my 
country  from  slavery?"  When  Sarpedon  heard 
such  a  speech  from  the  boy,  and  saw  with  what 
a  stern  and  angry  look  he  uttered  it,  he  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  watched  him  narrowly 
afterwards,  to  prevent  his  attempting  some  rash 
action. 

When  he  was  but  a  child,  he  was  asked  one 
day,  "  Whom  he  loved  most.'"  and  he  answer 
ed,  "  His  brother."  The  person  who  put  the 
question,  then  asked  him  "  Whom  he  loved 
next."'  and  again  he  said  "His  brother:" 
"  Whom  in  the  third  place?"  and  still  it  was 
"  His  brother:"  and  so  on  till  he  put  no  more 
questions  to  him  about  it.  This  affection  in- 
creased with  his  years,  insomuch  that  when  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  if  he  supped,  if  he  went 
out  into  the  country,  if  he  appeared  in  the 
forum,  Ccepiomust  be  with  him.  But  he  would 
not  make  use  of  perfumes  as  Caepio  did:  in- 
deed, the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict 
and  austere:  so  that  when  Csepio  was  some- 
times commended  for  his  temperance  and  so- 
briety, he  would  say,  "  I  may  have  some  claim 
to  these  virtues,  when  compared  with  other 
men;  but  when  I  compare  myself  with  Cato,  I 
seem  a  mere  Sippius."  Siopius  was  the  nama 
of  a  person  remarkably  effeminate  and  luxurious. 

After  Cato  had  taken  upon  him  the  priest- 
hood of  Apollo,  he  changed  his  dwelling,  and 
took  his  share  of  the  paternal  estate,  which 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents. 
But  though  his  fortune  was  so  considerable,  his 
manner  of  living  was  more  frugal  and  simple 
than  ever.  He  formed  a  particular  connexion 
with  Antipater  of  Tyre,  the  Stoic  philosopher: 
and  the  knowledge  he  was  the  most  studious 
of  acquiring,  was  the  moral  and  the  political 
He  was  carried  to  every  virtue  with  an  im- 
pulse like  inspiration;  but  his  greatest  attach- 
ment was  to  justice,  and  justice  of  that  se- 
vere and  inflexible  kind  which  is  not  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  favour  or  compassion.*  He 
cultivated  also  that  eloquence  which  is  fit  for 
popular  assemblies;  for  as  in  a  great  city  there 
should  be  an  extraordinary  supply  for  war,  so 
in  the  political  philosophy  he  thought  there 
should  be  a  provision  for  troublesome  times. 
Yet  he  did  not  declaim  before  company,  nor 

*  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Murena,  gives  us  a  fine 
satire  upon  those  maxims  of  the  Stoics  which  Cato  made 
the  rule  of  his  life,  and  which,  as  he  observes,  wew 
only  fit  to  flourish  within  the  portico. 
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go  to  hear  Uie  eiercises  of  other  young  men. 
\jid  when  one  of  his  friends  said,  "  Calo,  the 
world  findi,  fault  with  your  silence:"  he  an- 
swered, "  No  matter,  so  long  as  it  does  not  find 
*ault  with  iny  life.    I  shall  begin  to  speak  when 

have  things  to  say  that  deserve  to  be  known." 

In  the  public  hall  called  the  Porcian,  which 
was  built  by  old  Cato  in  his  censorship,  the  tri- 
ounes  of  the  people  used  to  hold  their  court. 
And,  as  there  was  a  pillar  which  incommoded 
their  benches,  they  resolved  either  to  remove 
it  to  a  distance,  or  to  take  it  entirely  away. 
This  was  the  first  thing  that  drew  Cato  to  the 
rostra,  and  even  then  it  was  against  his  inclina- 
tion. However,  he  opposed  the  design  effect- 
ually, and  gave  an  admirable  specimen,  both 
of  his  eloquence  and  spirit.  For  there  was 
nothing  of  youtf»ful  sallies  or  finical  affectation 
in  his  oratory;  all  was  rough,  sensible,  and 
strong.  Nevertheless,  amidst  the  short  and 
solid  turn  of  the  sentences  there  was  a  grace 
that  engaged  the  ear;  and  with  the  gravity 
which  might  be  expected  from  his  manners, 
there  was  something  of  humour  and  raillery 
intermixed,  which  had  an  agreeable  effect. 
His  voice  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  such 
a  multitude  of  people,  and  his  strength  was 
such,  that  he  often  spoke  a  whole  day  without 
being  tired. 

After  he  had  gained  his  cause,  he  returned 
to  his  former  studies  and  silence.  To  strengthen 
his  constitution,  he  used  the  most  laborious  ex- 
ercise. He  accustomed  himself  to  go  bare- 
headed in  the  hottest  and  coldest  weather,  and 
travelled  on  foot  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
His  friends,  who  travelled  with  him,  made  use 
of  horses,  and  he  joined  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another,  for  conversation,  as  he  went 
along.  In  time  of  sickness,  his  patience  and 
abstinence  were  extraordinary.  If  he  happen- 
ed to  have  a  fever,  he  spent  the  whole  day 
alone,  suffering  no  person  to  approach  him  till 
he  found  a  sensible  change  for  the  better. 

At  entertainments  they  threw  the  dice  for 
the  choice  of  the  messes;  and  if  Cato  lost  the 
first  choice,  his  friends  used  to  offer  it  to  him; 
but  he  always  refused  it;  "  Venus"*  said  he, 
"  forbids."  At  first  he  used  to  rise  from  table 
after  having  drank  once;  but  in  process  of  time 
he  came  to  love  drinking,  and  would  sometimes 
spend  the  whole  night  over  the  bottle.  His 
friends  excused  him  by  saying,  "  That  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state  employed  him  all  day,  and 
left  him  no  time  for  conversation,  and  therefore 
he  spent  his  evenings  in  discourse  with  the 
philosophers  "  And,  when  one  Memmius  said 
in  company,  "  That  Cato  spent  whole  nights 
in  drinking;"  Cicero  retorted,  "  But  you  cannot 
say  that  he  spends  whole  days  at  play." 

Calo  saw  that  a  great  reformation  was  want- 
ing in  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  country, 
and  for  that  reason  he  determined  to  go  con- 
trary to  the  corrupt  fashions  which  then  ob- 
tained. He  observed  (for  instance)  that  the 
richest  and  most  lively  purple  was  the  thing 
most  worn,  and  therefore  he  went  in  black. 
Nay,  he  often  appeared  in  public  after  dinner 
bare-footed  and  without  his  gown.  Not  that 
he  affected  to  be  talked  offer  that  singularity; 

*  The  most  farourahlc  cast  upon  the  dice  waj  called 
Fmut.     Horace  alludes  tu  il,  Ode  vii.  lib.  3. 


but  he  did  it  by  way  of  learning  to  be  ashamed 
of  nothing  but  what  was  really  shameful,  and 
not  to  regard  what  depended  only  on  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world. 

A  great  estate  falling  to  him  by  the  death  of 
a  cousin-german  of  the  same  name,  he  turned 
it  into  money,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  tal- 
ents; and  when  any  of  his  friends  wanted  to 
borrow  a  sum,  he  lent  it  them  without  mterest. 
If  he  could  not  otherwise  supply  them,  he  suf 
fered  even  his  own  land  and  slaves  to  be  mort 
gaged  for  them  to  the  treasury. 

He  knew  no  woman  before  his  marriage, 
and  when  he  thought  himself  of  a  proper  age  to 
enter  into  that  state,  he  set  a  treaty  on  foot  with 
Lepida,  who  had  before  been  contracted  to  Me- 
tellus  Scipio,  but,  upon  Scipio's  breaking  the 
engagement,  was  then  at  liberty.  However,  be- 
fore the  marriage  could  take  place,  Scipio  re- 
pented; and  by  the  assiduity  of  his  management 
and  address,  succeeded  with  the  lady.  Pro- 
voked at  this  ill  treatment,  Cato  was  desirous 
to  go  to  law  for  redress;  and,  as  his  friends 
overruled  him  in  that  respect,  youthful  resent- 
ment put  him  upon  writing  some  iambics 
against  Scipio,  which  had  all  the  keenness  of  Ar- 
chilochus,  without  his  obscenity  and  scurrility. 

After  this,  he  married  Atilia  the  daughter  of 
Soranus,  who  was  the  first,  but  not  the  only 
woman  he  ever  knew.  In  this  respect  Lffilius, 
the  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was  happier 
than  he;*  for  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  had 
only  one  wife,  and  no  intercouse  with  any  other 
woman. 

In  the  servile  warf  (I  mean  that  with  Spar 
tacus)  Gellius  was  general;  and  Cato  served  in 
it  as  a  volunteer,  for  the  sake  of  his  brother 
Caepio,  who  was  tribune:  but  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish his  vivacity  and  courage  as  he  wished^ 
because  the  war  was  ill  conducted.  However, 
amidst  the  effeminacy  and  luxury  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  army,  he  paid  so  much  regard 
to  discipline,  and,  when  occasion  served,  be- 
haved with  so  much  spirit  and  valour  as  well 
as  coolness  and  capacity,  that  he  appeared  not 
in  the  least  inferior  to  Cato  the  Censor.  Gel- 
lius made  him  an  offer  of  the  best  military  re- 
wards and  honours;  but  he  would  not  accept  or 
allow  of  them;  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  have  done 
nothing  that  deserves  such  notice." 

These  things  made  him  pass  for  a  man  of  a 
strange  and  singular  turn.  Besides,  when  ^ 
law  was  made,  that  no  man  who  solicited  any 
office  should  take  rwmendators  with  him,  he 
was  the  only  one  that  obeyed  it;  for  when  he 
applied  for  a  tribunes  commission  in  the  army, 
he  had  previously  made  himself  master  of  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens.  Yet  for  this  he  wag 
envied,  even  by  those  who  praised  him.  The 
more  they  considered  the  excellence  of 
his  conduct,  the  more  pain  it  gave  them  to 
think  how  hard  it  was  to  imitate. 

With  a  tribune's  commission  he  was  sent 
into  Macedonia,  where  Rubrius  the  prxtor 
commanded.  His  wife,  upon  his  departure, 
was  in  great  distress,  and  we  are  told  that 
Manatius,  a  friend  of  Cato's,  in  order  to  com- 
fort her,  said,  "Take  courage,  Atilia;  I  wili 

*  Plutarch  leemt  to  U5  to  haTe  apokcn  so  feelingly  ol 
the  hapiness  of  the  conjugal  connexion,  long  continued 
■with  one  affectionate  wile,  from  his  own  experience 
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tkke  care  of  your  husband."  "  By  all  means," 
answered  Cato.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
march,  after  they  had  supped,  he  said,  "  Come, 
Munatius,  that  you  may  the  better  perform 
your  promise  to  Atilla,  you  shall  not  leave  me 
either  day  or  night."  In  consequence  of  which, 
ie  ordered  two  beds  in  Ivis  own  tent,  and  made 
a  pleasant  improvement  upon  the  matter;  for, 
as  Munatius  always  slept  by  him,  it  was  not 
he  that  took  care  of  Cato,  but  Cato  that  took 
care  of  him. 

Cato  had  with  him  fifteen  slaves,  two  freed- 
men,  and  four  of  his  friends.  These  rode  on 
horseback,  and  he  always  went  on  foot;  yet  he 
kept  up  with  them  and  conversed  with  them  by 
turns.  When  he  joined  the  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  several  legions,  Rubriusgave  him  the 
command  of  one.  In  this  post  he  thought  it  no- 
thing great  or  extraordinary  to  be  distinguished 
by  his  own  virtue  only;  it  was  his  ambition  to 
make  all  the  troops  that  were  under  his  care 
like  himself.  With  this  view  he  lessened  no- 
thing of  that  authority  which  might  inspire  fear, 
but  he  called  in  the  support  of  reason  to  its  as- 
sistance. By  instruction  ar.d  persuasion,  as 
well  as  by  rewards  and  punishments,  he  formed 
them  so  well,  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
his  troops  were  more  peaceable  or  more  war- 
like, more  valiant  or  more  just.  They  were 
dreadful  to  their  enemies,  and  courteous  to 
their  allies;  afraid  to  do  dishonourable  things, 
and  ambitious  of  honest  praise. 

Hence,  though  honour  and  fame  were  not 
Cato's  objects,  they  flowed  in  upon  him;  he 
was  held  in  universal  esteem,  and  had  entirely 
the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  For  whatever  he  com- 
manded others  to  do,  he  was  the  first  to  do  him- 
self. In  his  dress,  his  manner  of  living,  and 
marching,  he  resembled  the  private  soldier 
more  than  the  officer;  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
virtue,  in  dignity  of  mind,  and  strength  of  elo- 
quence, he  far  exceeded  all  that  had  the  name 
of  generals.  By  these  means  he  insensibly  gain- 
ed the  affections  of  his  troops.  And,  indeed,  vir- 
tue does  not  attract  imitation,  except  the  per- 
son who  gives  the  pattern  is  beloved  as  well  as 
esteemed.  Those  who  praise  good  men  with- 
out loving  them,  only  pay  a  respect  to  their 
name,  but  do  not  sincerely  admire  their  virtue, 
nor  have  any  incliaation  to  follow  their  example. 

At  that  time  there  lived  at  Pergamus  a  stoic 
philosopher,  named  Athenodorus,  and  sur- 
named  Cordylio,  in  great  reputation  for  his 
knowledge.  He  was  now  grown  old,  and  had 
long  resisted  the  applications  of  princes  and 
other  great  men,  who  wanted  to  draw  him  to 
their  courts,  and  offered  him  their  friendship 
and  very  considerable  appointments.  Cato 
thence  concluded  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
write,  or  send  any  messenger  to  him;  and,  as 
the  laws  gave  him  leave  of  absence  for  two 
months,  he  sailed  to  Asia,  and  applied  to  him 
in  person,  in  confidence  that  his  accomplish- 
ments would  carry  his  point  with  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  his  arguments  and  the  charms  of 
hie  conversation,  he  drew  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  brought  him  with  him  to  the  camp; 
as  happy  and  as  proud  of  this  success  as  if  he 
had  made  a  more  valuable  capture,  or  perform- 
ed a  more  glorious  exploit,  than  those  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Lucullus,  who  were  then  subduing  the 
proTinces  and  kingdoms  of  the  east,  I 


While  he  was  with  the  army  in  Macedonia, 
he  had  notice  by  letter  that  his  brother  Caepio 
was  fallen  sick  at  jEnus  in  Thrace.  The  sea 
was  extremely  rough,  and  no  large  veesel  to  be 
had.  He  ventured,  however,  to  sail  from  Thes- 
salonica  in  a  small  passage-boat,  with  two 
friends  and  three  servants,  and  having  very 
narrowly  escaped  drowning,  arrived  at  .^nus 
just  after  Cjepio  expired.  On  this  occasion 
Cato  shewed  the  sensibility  of  a  brother,  rather 
than  the  fortitude  of  a  philosopher.  He  wept, 
he  groaned,  he  embraced  the  dead  body;  and, 
besides  these  and  other  tokens  of  the  greatest 
sorrow,  he  spent  vast  sums  upon  his  funeraL 
The  spices  and  rich  robes  that  were  burned  with 
him  were  very  expensive,  and  he  erected  a  mon- 
ument for  him  of  Thasian  marble  in  the  Jorum 
at  ^nus,  which  cost  no  less  than  eight  talents. 
Some  condemned  these  things  as  little  agree- 
able to  the  modesty  and  simplicity  which  Cato 
professed  in  genera! :  but  they  did  not  perceive, 
that  with  all  his  firmness  and  inflexibility  to 
the  solicitations  of  pleasure,  of  terror,  and  im- 
portunity, he  had  great  tenderness  and  sensi- 
bility in  his  nature.  Many  cities  and  princes 
sent  presents  of  great  value,  to  do  honour  to 
the  obsequies,  but  he  would  not  accept  any 
thing  in  money.  All  that  he  would  receive 
was  spices  and  stuffs,  and  those  too  only  on 
condition  of  paying  for  them. 

He  was  left  co-heir  with  Csepio's  daughter, 
to  his  estate;  but  when  they  came  to  divide  it, 
he  would  not  charge  any  part  of  the  funeral 
expenses  to  her  account.  Yet,  though  he  acted 
so  honourably  in  that  affair,  and  continued  ia 
the  same  upright  path,  there  was  one*  who 
scrupled  not  to  write,  that  he  passed  his  bro- 
ther's ashes  through  a  seive,  in  search  of  the 
gold  that  might  be  melted  down.  Surely  that 
writer  thought  himself  above  being  called  to 
account  for  his  pen,  as  well  as  for  his  sword! 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  commission,  Cato 
was  honoured  at  his  departure,  not  only  with 
the  common  good  wishes  for  his  health  and 
praises  of  his  conduct,  but  with  tears  and  the 
most  affectionate  embraces;  the  soldiers  spread 
their  garments  in  his  way,  and  kissed  his  hand: 
instances  of  esteem  which  few  generals  met 
with  from  the  Romans  in  those  times. 

But  before  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  apply 
for  a  share  in  the  administration,  he  resolved 
to  visit  Asia,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
manners,  customs,  and  strength  of  every  pro- 
vince. At  the  same  time  he  was  willing  to 
oblige  Deiotarus  king  of  Galatia,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  the  engagement  of  hospitality  that  he 
had  entered  into  with  his  father,  had  given  him 
a  very  pressing  invitation. 

His  manner  of  travelling  was  this.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  sent  his  baker  and  his  cook  to 
the  place  where  he  intended  to  lodge  the  next 
night.  These  entered  the  town  in  a  very  mod- 
est and  civil  manner,  and  if  they  found  there 
no  friend  or  acquaintance  of  Cato  or  his  fam- 
ily, they  took  up  lodgings  for  him,  and  pre- 
pared his  supper,  at  an  inn,  without  giving  any 
one  the  least  trouble.  If  there  happened  to  be 
no  inn,  they  applied  to  the  magistrates  for 
quarters,  and  were  always  satisfied  with  those 
assigned  them.  Very  often  they  were  not  be 
lieved  to  be  Cato's  servants,  but  entirely  disr* 
*  Julius  Caesar  in  bis  ^ntieaio. 
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gardeo,  oecaase  tLey  came  not  to  the  magis- 
trates in  a  clamorous  and  threatening  manner; 
insomuch  that  their  master  arrived  before  they 
could  procure  lodgings.  It  was  worse  still 
when  Cato  himself  made  his  appearance,  for 
the  townsmen  seeing  him  sit  down  on  the  lug- 
gage without  speaking  a  word,  took  him  for  a 
man  of  a  mean  and  dastardly  spirit.  Some- 
times, however,  he  would  send  for  the  magis- 
trates, and  say,  "  Wretches,  why  do  you  not 
learn  a  proper  hospitality.'  You  will  not  find 
all  that  apply  to  you  Catos.  Do  not  then  by 
jour  ill  treatment  give  those  occasion  to  exert 
their  authority,  who  only  want  a  pretence  to 
take  from  you  by  violence  what  you  give  with 
■o  much  reluctance." 

In  Syria,  we  are  told,  he  met  with  a  humor- 
ous adventure.  When  he  came  to  Antioch, 
he  saw  a  number  of  people  ranged  in  good 
order  without  the  gates.  On  one  side  the  way 
stood  the  young  men  in  their  mantles,  and  on 
the  other  the  boys  in  their  best  attire.  Some 
wore  white  robes,  and  had  crowns  on  their 
heads;  these  were  the  priests  and  the  magis- 
trates. Cato  imagining  that  this  magnificent 
reception  was  intended  to  do  him  honour,  began 
to  be  angry  with  his  servants,  who  were  sent 
before,  for  not  preventing  such  a  compliment. 
Nevertheless,  he  desired  his  friends  to  alight, 
and  walked  with  them  towards  these  Antio- 
chiana.  When  they  were  near  enough  to  be 
spoken  to,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  an 
elderly  man,  with  a  staff  and  a  crown  in  his 
hand,  addressed  himself  first  to  Cato,  and  with- 
out so  much  as  saluting  him,  asked  "  How  far 
Demetrius  was  behind;  and  when  he  might  be 
expected."  Demetrius  was  Pompey's  freed- 
man;  and,  as  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were 
then  fixed  upon  Pompey,  they  paid  more  res- 
pect to  this  favourite  of  his  than  he  had  any 
right  to  claim.  Cato's  friends  were  seized 
with  such  a  fit  of  laughter  that  they  could  not 
recover  themselves  as  they  passed  through  the 
crowd.  Cato  himself,  in  some  confusion,  cried 
out,  "Alas!  poor  city,"  and  said  not  a  word 
more.  Afterwards,  however,  he  used  always 
to  laugh  when  he  told  the  story. 

But  Pompey  took  care  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  from  making  any  more  mistakes  of 
this  kind  for  want  of  knowing  Cato.  For  Cato. 
when  he  came  to  £phesus,  going  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Pompey,  as  his  superior  in  point  of 
age  and  dignity,  and  as  the  commander  of  such 
great  armies ;  Pompey,  seeing  him  at  some 
distance,  did  not  wait  to  receive  him  sitting, 
but  rose  up  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him  his  hand 
with  great  cordiality.  He  said  much,  too,  in 
commendation  of  his  virtue  while  he  was  pres- 
ent, and  spoke  more  freely  in  his  praise  when 
he  was  gone.  Every  one,  after  this,  paid 
great  attention  to  Cato,  and  he  was  admired 
for  what  before  had  exposed  him  to  contempt: 
for  they  could  now  see  that  his  sedate  and 
subdued  conduct  was  the  effect  of  his  greatness 
of  mind.  Besides,  it  was  visible  that  Pompey's 
behaviour  to  him  was  the  consequence  rather 
of  respect  than  love:  and  that,  though  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  him  when  present,  he 
was  glad  when  he  was  gone.  For  the  other 
young  Romans  that  came  to  see  him,  he  press- 
ed much  to  stay  and  spend  some  time  with  him. 
To  Cato  be  gave  no  such  invitation;  but,  as  if 


he  thought  himself  under  some  restiamt  in  his 
proceedings  while  he  stayed,  readily  dismissed 
him.  However,  amongst  all  the  Romans  that 
returned  to  Rome,  to  Cato  only  he  recommend- 
ed hia  wife  and  children,  who  indeed  were  his 
relations. 

His  fame  now  going  before  him,  the  citie« 
in  his  way  strove  which  should  do  him  most 
honour,  by  invitations,  entertainments,  and 
every  other  mark  of  regard.  On  these  occa- 
sions, Cato  used  to  desire  his  friends  to  look 
well  to  him,  lest  he  should  make  good  the  say- 
ing of  Curio.  Curio,  who  was  one  of  his 
particular  friends  and  companions,  but  dis- 
approved his  austerity,  asked  him  one  day, 
"  Whether  he  was  inclined  to  visit  Asia  when 
his  time  of  service  was  expired?"  Cato  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  by  all  means."  Upon  which 
Curio  said,  "  It  is  well;  you  will  return  a  little 
more  practicable:"  using  an  expressive  Latin 
word  to  that  purpose. 

Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  being  for  ad- 
vanced in  years,  sent  for  Cato,  with  a  design  to 
recommend  his  children,  and  all  his  family,  to 
his  protection.  As  soon  as  he  came,  he  offered 
him  a  variety  of  valuable  presents,  and  urged 
him  strongly  to  accept  them;  which  importunity 
so  much  displeased  him,  that  though  he  came 
in  the  evening,  he  stayed  only  that  night,  and 
went  away  at  the  third  hour  the  next  morning 
After  he  had  gone  a  day's  journey,  he  found  at 
Pessinus  a  greater  number  of  presents,  with 
letters  entreating  him  to  receive  them;  "  or  if 
you  will  not  accept  them,"  said  Deiotarus,  "  at 
least  permit  your  friends  to  take  them,  who  de- 
serve some  reward  for  their  services,  and  yet 
cannot  expect  it  out  of  your  own  estate."  Cato, 
however,  would  give  them  no  such  permis- 
sion, though  he  observed  that  some  of  his 
friends  cast  a  longing  eye  that  way,  and  were 
visibly  chagrined.  "  Corruption,"  said  he, 
"  will  never  want  a  pretence.  But  you  shall 
be  sure  to  share  with  me  whatever  I  can  get 
with  justice  and  honour."  He  therefore  sent 
Deiotarus  his  presents  back. 

When  he  was  taking  ship  for  Brandasium, 
his  friends  advised  him  to  put  Cspio's  remains 
on  board  another  vessel;*  but  he  declared, 
"  He  would  sooner  part  with  his  life  than  with 
them;"  and  so  he  set  sail.  It  is  said,  the  ship 
he  was  in  happened  to  be  in  great  danger, 
though  all  the  rest  had  a  tolerable  passage. 

After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  spent  his  time 
either  in  conversation  witJi  Athenodorus  at 
home,  or  in  the  forum  in  the  sf^rvice  of  his 
friends.  Though  he  was  of  a  proper  agef  to 
offer  himself  for  the  quaestorship,  he  would  not 
solicit  it  till  he  had  qualified  himself  for  that 
c^ce,  by  studying  all  the  laws  relating  to  it, 
by  making  inquiries  of  such  as  were  expe- 
rienced in  it;  and  thus  gaining  a  thorough  know 
ledge  of  its  whole  intention  and  process.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  entering  on  it,  he  made  a 
great  reformation  among  the  secretaries  and 
other  officers  of  the  treasury.  The  pubUc 
papers,  and  the  rules  of  court,  were  what  thejr 

*  From  a  (uperstition  which  commonlv  obtained, 
they  imagined  that  a  dead  body  on  board  a'ship  woulj 
raise  a  itorm.     Plutarch,  by  using  the  word  happenti 
jusl  below,  shews  that  he  did  not  gire  into  that  supei 
stitious  notion,  though  too  apt  to  do  those  thingi. 

t  Twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  a|;*. 
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■were  well  versed  in;  and  as  young  quasstors 
were  continually  coining  into  the  direction, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  records,  the 
under  officers  took  upon  them  not  only  to  in- 
struct, but  to  dictate  to  them ;  and  were,  in  fact, 
quaBstors  themselves.  Cato  corrected  this 
abuse.  He  applied  himself  with  great  vigour 
to  the  business,  and  had  not  only  the  name 
and  honour,  but  thoroughly  understood  all  that 
belonged  to  that  department.  Consequently 
he  made  use  of  the  secretaries  only  as  servants, 
which  they  really  were;  sometimes  correcting 
wilful  abuses,  and  sometimes  the  mistakes 
which  they  made  through  ignorance.  As  the 
•cense  in  which  they  had  lived  had  made  them 
refractory,  and  they  hoped  to  secure  themselves 
by  flattering  the  other  qusestors,  they  boldly 
withstood  Cato.  He  therefore  dismissed  the 
principal  of  them,  whom  he  had  detected  in  a 
fraud  in  the  division  of  an  estate.  Against  an- 
other he  lodged  an  indictment  for  forgery.  His 
defence  was  undertaken  by  Lutatius  Catulus, 
then  censor;  a  man  whose  authority  was  not 
only  supported  by  his  high  office,  but  still  more 
by  his  reputation;  for,  in  justice  and  regularity 
of  life,  he  had  distinguished  himself  above  all 
the  Romans  of  his  time.  He  was  also  a  friend 
and  favourer  of  Cato,  on  account  of  his  upright 
conduct;  yet  he  opposed  him  in  this  cause. 
Perceiving  he  had  not  right  on  his  side,  he  had 
recourse  to  entreaties  ;  but  Cato  would  not 
Buffer  him  to  proceed  in  that  manner;  and,  as 
lie  did  not  desist,  took  occasion  to  say,  "  It 
would  be  a  great  disgrace  for  you,  Catulus,  who 
are  censor  and  inspector  of  our  lives  and  man- 
ners, to  be  turned  out  of  court  by  my  hctors." 
Catulus  gave  him  a  look,  as  if  he  intended  to 
make  answer ;  however,  he  did  not  speak  : 
either  through  anger  or  shame,  he  went  off  si- 
lent, and  greatly  disconcerted.  Nevertheless, 
the  man  was  not  condemned.  As  the  number 
of  voices  against  him  exceeded  those  for  him 
by  one  only,  Catulus  desired  the  assistance  of 
Marcus  Lollius,  Cato's  colleague,  who  was 
prevented  by  sickness,  from  attending  the  trial; 
but,  upon  his  application,  was  brought  in  a  lit- 
ter into  court,  and  gave  the  determining  voice 
in  favour  of  the  defendant.  Yet  Cato  would 
not  restore  him  to  his  employment,  or  pay  him 
his  stipend ;  for  he  considered  the  partial  suf- 
frage of  Lollius  as  a  thing  of  no  account. 

The  secretaries  thus  humbled  and  subdued, 
he  took  the  direction  of  the  public  papers  and 
finances  into  his  own  hand.  By  these  means, 
in  a  little  time  he  rendered  the  treasury  more 
respectable  than  the  senate  itself;  and  it  was 
commonly  thought  as  well  as  said,  that  Cato 
had  given  the  qusestorship  all  the  dignity  of  the 
consulate.  For,  having  made  it  his  business  to 
find  out  all  the  debts  of  long  standing  due  to 
the  pubUc,  and  what  the  public  was  indebted 
to  private  persons,  he  settled  these  affairs  in 
Buch  a  manner  that  the  commonwealth  could 
no  longer  either  do  or  suffer  any  injury  in  that 
respect;  strictly  demanding  and  insisting  on 
the  payment  of  whatever  was  owing  to  the 
Btate;  and  at  the  same  time,  readily  and  freely 
satisfying  all  who  had  claims  upon  it.  This 
natKirally  gained  him  reverence  among  the 
people,  when  they  saw  many  obliged  to  pay, 
who  hoped  never  to  have  been  called  to  ac- 
coi  Qt;  and  manv  receiving  debta  which  they 


had  given  up  as  desperate  His  predeccGBort 
had  often,  through  interest  or  persuasion,  ac- 
cepted false  bills,  and  pretended  orders  of 
senate;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  escaped  Cato. 
There  was  one  order  in  particular,  which  he 
suspected  to  be  forged,  and  though  it  had 
many  witnesses  to  support  it,  he  would  not 
allow  it  till  the  consuls  came  and  declared  it 
upon  oath. 

There  was  a  number  of  assassins)  employed 
in  the  last  proscription,  to  whom  Sylla  had 
given  twelve  thousand  drachmas  for  each  head 
they  brought  him.  These  were  looked  upon  by 
all  the  world  as  the  most  execrable  villains; 
yet  no  man  had  ventured  to  take  vengence  on 
them.  Cato,  however,  summoned  all  who  had 
received  the  public  money  for  such  unjust  ser- 
vices, and  made  them  refund;  inveighing,  at 
the  same  time,  with  equal  reason  and  severity 
against  their  impious  and  abominable  deeds. 
These  wretches,  thus  disgraced,  and,  as  it 
were,  prejudged,  were  afterwards  indicted  for 
murder  before  the  judges,  who  punished  them 
as  they  deserved.  All  ranks  of  people  rejoiced 
at  these  executions;  they  thought  they  saw  the 
tyranny  rooted  out  with  these  men,  and  Sylla 
himself  capitally  punished  in  the  death  of  Ms 
ministers. 

The  people  were  also  delighted  with  his  in- 
defatigable diligence;  for  he  always  came  to 
the  treasury  betbre  his  colleagues,  and  was  the 
last  that  left  it.  There  was  no  assembly  of  the 
people,  or  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  he  did 
not  attend,  in  order  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  all  partial  remissions  of  fines  and  duties 
and  all  unreasonable  grants.  Thus,  having 
cleared  the  exchequer  of  informers  and  all  suck 
vermin,  and  filled  it  with  treasure,  he  shewed 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  government  to  be  rich 
without  oppressing  the  subject.  At  first  this 
conduct  of  his  was  very  obnoxious  to  his  col- 
leagues, but  in  time  it  came  to  be  agreeable* 
because,  by  refusing  to  give  away  any  of  the 
public  money,  or  to  make  any  partial  deter- 
mination, he  stood  the  rage  of  disappointed 
avarice  for  them  all;  and,  to  the  importunity  of 
solicitation  they  would  answer,  that  they  could 
do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  Cato. 

The  last  day  of  his  office  he  was  conducted 
home  by  almost  the  whole  body  of  citizens. 
But,  by  the  way,  he  was  informed  that  some 
of  the  principal  men  in  Rome,  who  had  grea* 
influence  upon  Marcellus,  were  besieging  him 
in  the  treasury,  and  pressing  him  to  make  out 
an  order  for  sums  which  they  pretended  to  be 
due  to  them.  Marcellus,  from  his  childhood, 
was  a  friend  of  Cato's,  and  a  good  quaestor 
while  he  acted  with  him;  but,  when  he  acted 
alone,  he  was  too  much  influenced  by  personal 
regards  for  petitioners,  and  by  a  natural  in- 
clination to  oblige.  Cato,  therefore,  iinme 
diately  turned  back,  and  finding  Marcellufl 
already  prevailed  upon  to  make  out  the  order, 
he  called  for  the  registers,  and  erased  it;  Mar- 
cellus all  the  while  standing  by  in  silence. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  took  him  out  of  the 
treasury,  and  led  him  to  his  own  house.  Mar- 
cellus, however,  did  not  complain,  either  then, 
or  afterwards,  but  continued  the  same  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  with  him  to  the  last. 

After  the  time  of  his  quaestorship  was  ex 
pired,  Cato  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  trea»- 
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uty  He  had  bia  servants  there  daily  minut- 
ing down  the  procetdings;  and  he  spent  much 
time  hiniaelf  in  perusing  the  pubhc  accounts, 
from  the  lime  of  Sylla  to  his  own;  a  copy  of 
which  ne  had  purchased  for  five  talents. 

Whenever  the  senate  was  summoned  to  meet, 
he  was  the  tirat  tu  give  his  attendance,  and  the 
last  to  withdraw;  and  oftentimes,  while  the 
rest  were  slowly  assembling  he  would  sit  down 
aad  read,  holding  his  gown  before  his  book; 
nor  would  he  ever  be  out  of  town  when  a 
house  was  called.  Pompcy  finding  that,  in  all 
hia  unwarrantable  attempts,  he  must  And  a 
■evere  and  inexorable  opponent  in  Cato,  when 
he  had  a  point  of  that  kind  to  carry,  threw  in 
his  way  either  the  cause  of  some  friend  to  plead, 
or  arbitration,  or  other  business  to  attend  to. 
But  Cato  soon  perceived  tlie  snare,  and  reject- 
ed all  the  applications  of  his  friends;  declaring, 
that,  when  the  senate  was  to  sit,  he  would 
never  undertake  any  other  business.  For  his 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  government  was 
not  like  that  of  some  others,  guided  by  the 
views  of  honour  or  profit,  nor  left  to  chance  or 
humour ;  but  he  thought  a  good  citizenought  to 
be  as  solicitous  about  t/te  public,  as  a  bee  is 
about  her  hive.  For  this  reason  lie  desired  his 
friends,  and  others  with  whom  he  had  connec- 
tions in  the  provinces,  to  give  him  an  account 
of  the  edicts,  the  important  decisions,  and  all 
the  principal  business  transacted  there. 

He  made  a  point  of  it  to  oppose  Clodius  the 
seditious  demagogue,  who  was  always  pro- 
posing some  dangerous  law,  or  some  change  in 
the  constitution,  or  accusing  the  priests  and 
veetals  to  the  people.  Fabia  Terentia,  sister 
to  Cicero's  wife,  and  one  of  the  vestals,  was 
impeached  among  the  rest,  and  in  danger  of 
being  condemned.  But  Cato  defended  the 
cause  of  these  injured  people  so  well,  that  Clo- 
dius was  forced  to  withdraw  in  great  confusion, 
and  leave  the  city.  When  Cicero  came  to 
thank  him  for  this  service,  he  said,  "  You  must 
thank  your  country,  whose  utility  is  the  spring 
that  guides  all  my  actions." 

His  reputation  came  to  be  so  great  that  a 
certain  orator,  in  a  cause  where  only  one  wit- 
ness was  produced,  said  to  the  judges,  "  One 
man's  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  go  by,  not 
even  if  it  was  Cato's."  It  grew,  indeed,  into  a 
kind  of  proverb,  when  people  were  speaking  of 
strange  and  incredible  things,  to  say,  "  I  would 
not  believe  such  a  thing,  though  it  were  affirm- 
ed by  Cato." 

A  man  profuse  in  his  expenses,  and  in  all 
respects  of  a  worthless  character,  taking  upon 
him  one  day  to  speak  in  the  senate  in  praise  of 
temperance  and  sobriety,  Amnxus  rose  up  and 
said,  "  Who  can  endure  to  hear  a  man  who 
eats  and  drinks  like  Crassus,  and  builds  like 
LucuUus,  pretend  to  talk  here  like  Cato.'" 
Hence  others,  who  were  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned in  their  lives,  but  preserved  a  gravity 
and  austerity  in  their  discourse,  came  by  way 
of  ridicule  to  be  called  Catos. 

His  friends  advised  him  to  offer  himself  for 
the  tribuneship;  but  he  thought  it  was  not  yet 
time.  He  said,  "  He  looked  upon  an  office  of 
6uch  power  and  authority  as  a  violent  medicine, 
which  ought  not  to  be  used  except  in  cates  of 
great  necessity.  As,  at  that  time,  he  had  no 
public   buslaeas  to  engage  him,  he   took  his 


books  and  philosophers  with  him,  and  set  ou» 
for  Liucania,  where  he  had  lands,  and  an  agree- 
able country  retreat.  By  the  way  he  met  with 
a  number  of  horses,  carriages,  and  servants, 
which  he  found  belonged  to  Metellus  Nepos, 
who  was  going  to  Rome  to  apply  for  the  tribune- 
ship,  Tliis  put  him  to  a  stand:  he  remained 
some  time  in  deep  thought,  and  then  gave  his 
people  orders  to  turn  back.  To  his  friendsj 
who  were  surprised  at  this  conduct,  "  Know 
ye  not,"  said  he,  "  that  Metellus  is  formidable 
even  in  his  stupidity.'  But  remember,  that  he 
now  follows  the  counsels  of  Pompey;  that  th« 
state  lies  prostrate  before  him;  and  that  hfl 
will  fall  upon  and  crush  it  with  the  force  of  a 
thunderbolt.  Is  this  then  a  time  for  the  pur 
suit  of  rural  amusements.''  Let  us  rescue  our 
liberties,  or  die  in  their  defence !"  Upon  the 
remonstrance  of  his  friends,  however,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  farm;  and  after  a  short  stay  there, 
returned  to  the  city.  He  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing, and  early  next  morning  went  to  ihejorumy 
as  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  in  opposition 
to  Metellus;  for  to  oppose,  is  the  nature  ofUiat 
ollice;  and  its  power  is  chiefly  negative:  inso- 
much, that  the  dissent  of  a  single  voice  is  suf- 
ficient to  disannul  a  measure  in  which  the 
whole  assembly  besides  has  concurred. 

Cato  was  at  first  attended  only  by  a  small 
number  of  his  friends;  but,  when  his  intentions 
were  made  known,  he  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  honour  and  virtue,  the  rest 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  gave  him  the  strong 
est  encouragement,  and  solicited  him  to  apply 
for  the  tribuneship,  not  as  it  might  imply  a  fa- 
vour conferred  on  himself,  but  as  it  would  be  an 
honour  and  an  advantage  to  his  fellow-citizens: 
observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  though  it  had 
been  f.equently  in  his  power  to  obtain  this 
office  without  the  trouble  of  opposition;  yet  he 
now  stepped  forth,  regardless,  not  only  of  that 
trouble,  but  even  of  personal  danger,  when  the 
liberties  of  his  country  were  at  stake.  Such 
was  the  zeal  and  eagerness  of  the  people  that 
pressed  around  him,  that  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  he  made  his  way  to  the  Jorum. 

Being  appointed  tribune,  with  Metellus 
amongst  the  rest,  he  observed  that  great  cor- 
ruption had  crept  into  the  consular  elections. 
On  this  su!j!'"ct  he  gave  a  severe  charge  to  the 
people,  wh.uh  he  concluded,  by  affirming  on 
oath,  that  he  would  prosecute  every  one  that 
should  offend  in  that  way.  He  took  care, 
however,  that  Silanus,*  who  had  married  his 
sister  Servilia,  should  be  excepted.  But 
against  Muriena,  who,  by  means  of  bribery,  iiad 
carried  the  consulship  at  tlie  same  time  with 
Silanus,  he  laid  an  information.  By  the  laws 
of  Rome,  the  person  accused  has  power  to  set 
a  guard  upon  him  who  lays  the  information, 
that  he  may  have  no  opportunity  of  suppoiting 
a  false  accusation  by  private  machinations  be- 
fore his  trial.     When  the  person  that  was  ap- 

*  From  this  passage,  it  should  seem  that  Plutarch 
supposed  Cato  to  be  capable  of  sacrificing  to  family 
counectioRs.  But  the  fault  lies  rather  in  the  historian, 
than  in  Uie  tribune.  For,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  th« 
rigid  virtue  of  Cato  should  descend  to  the  most  obnox- 
ious circumstances  of  predilection .'  It  is  not  possible 
to  have  a  stronger  instance  of  his  integrity,  than  hii 
refusing  the  alliance  of  Pompcy  the  Great;  though 
that  refusal  was  impolitic,  and  attended  with  bid  con- 
sequence)  to  the  slate. 
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pointed  Muraena  s  officer  on  this  occasion,  ob- 
served the  liberal  and  candid  conduct  of  Cato; 
that  he  sought  only  to  support  his  information 
by  fair  and  open  evidence;  he  was  so  struck 
with  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  his  character, 
that  he  would  frequently  wait  upon  him  in  the 
furum,  or  at  his  house,  and,  after  inquiring 
whether  he  should  proceed  that  day  in  the  bu- 
siness of  the  information,  if  Cato  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  made  no  scruple  of  leaving 
^im.  When  the  trial  came  on,  Cicero,  who 
was  then  consul,  and  Munna's  advocate,  by 
way  of  playing  upon  Cato,  threw  out  many 
pleasant  things  against  the  stoics,  and  their  par- 
adoxical philosophy.  This  occasioned  no  small 
mirth  amongst  the  judges;  upon  which  Cato 
only  observed  with  a  smile,  to  those  who  stood 
next  him,  that  Rome  had  indeed  a  most  laugh- 
able consul.  Muraena  acted  a  very  prudent  part 
with  regard  to  Cato;  for,  though  acquitted  of 
the  charge  he  had  brought  against  him,  he 
nevertheless  consulted  him  on  all  occasions  of 
importance  during  his  consulship,  respected 
him  for  his  sense  and  virtue,  and  made  use  of 
his  counsels  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. For  Cato,  on  the  bench,  was  the  most 
rigid  dispenser  of  justice;  though,  in  private 
society,  he  was  affable  and  humane. 

Before  he  w  as  appointed  tribune  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero,  he  supported  the  supreme 
magistrate  in  a  very  seasonable  manner,  by 
many  excellent  measures  during  the  turbulent 
times  of  Catiline.  It  is  well  known  that  this  man 
meditated  nothing  less  than  a  total  subversion 
of  the  Roman  state;  and  that,  by  the  spirited 
counsels  and  conduct  of  Cicero,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  Rome  without  effecting  his  purpose. 
But  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators,  after  reproaching  Catiline  for  his 
timidity,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  enterprises, 
resolved  to  distinguish  themselves  at  least  more 
effectually.  Their  scheme  was  nothing  less  than 
to  burn  the  city,  and  destroy  the  empire,  by  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies  and  foreign  wars.  Upon 
the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  CicerOj  as  we 
have  observed  in  his  life,  called  a  council;  and 
the  first  that  spoke  was  Silanus.  He  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  conspirators  should  be 
punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.  This  opinion 
was  adopted  by  the  rest  till  it  came  to  Caesar. 
This  eloquent  man,  consistent  with  whose  am- 
bitious principles  it  was  rather  to  encourage 
than  to  suppress  any  threatening  innovations, 
urged,  in  his  usual  persuasive  manner,  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  the  accused  the  privilege  of 
trial;  and  that  the  conspirators  should  only  be 
taken  into  custody.  The  senate,  who  were 
under  apprehensions  from  the  people,  thought 
it  prudent  to  come  into  this  measure;  and  even 
Silanus  retracted,  and  declared  he  thought  of 
nothing  more  than  imprisonment,  that  being 
the  most  rigorous  punishment  a  citizen  of 
Rome  could  suffer. 

This  change  of  sentiments  in  those  who 
spoke  first  was  followed  by  the  rest,  who  all 
gave  into  milder  measures.  But  Cato,  who 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  defended  that  opin- 
ion with  the  greatest  vehemence,  eloquence, 
and  energy.  He  reproached  Silanus  for  his 
pusillanimity  in  changing  his  resolution.  He 
attacked  Ciesar,  and  charged  him  with  a  secret 
design  of  subverting  the  government,  under  the 
plausible  appearance  rf  mitigating  speeches  and 


a  humane  conduct;  of  intimidating  the  senate, 
by  the  same  means,  even  in  a  case  where  he 
had  to  fear  for  himself,  and  wherein  he  might 
think  himself  happy  if  he  could  be  e»empted 
from  every  imputation  and  suspicion  of  guilt: 
he,  who  had  openly  and  daringly  attempted  to 
rescue  from  justice  the  enemies  of  the  state, 
and  shewn,  that  so  far  from  having  any  com 
passion  for  his  country,  when  on  the  brink  of 
destruction,  he  could  even  pity  and  plead  for 
the  wretches,  the  unnatural  wretches,  that  med- 
itated its  ruin,  and  grieve  that  their  pun- 
ishment should  prevent  their  design.  This,  it 
is  said,  is  the  only  oration  of  Cato  that  is  ex- 
tant. Cicero  had  selected  a  number  of  the  swift- 
est writers,  whom  he  had  taught  the  art  of  ab- 
breviating words  by  characters,  and  had  placed 
ed  them  in  different  parts  of'the  senate-house. 
Before  his  consulate,  they  had  no  short-hand 
waiters.  Cato  carried  his  point;  and  it  was 
decreed,  agreeably  to  his  opinion  that  the  con- 
spirators should  suffer  capital  punishment. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  exhibit  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  mind  and  manners  of  Cato,  the 
least  circumstance  that  may  contribute  to  mark 
them  should  not  escape  our  notice.  While  he 
was  warmly  contesting  his  point  with  Ca;sar, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  senate  were  upon 
the  disputants,  it  is  said  that  a  billet  was 
brought  in  and  delivered  to  Cffisar.  Cato  im- 
mediately suspected,  and  charged  him  with 
some  traitorous  design;  and  it  was  moved  in 
the  senate,  that  the  billet  should  be  read  pub- 
licly. Ccesar  delivered  it  to  Cato,  who  stooa 
near  him ;  and  the  latter  had  no  sooner  cast  hia 
eye  upon  it  than  he  perceived  it  to  be  the  hand 
of  his  own  sister  Servilia,  who  was  passionate- 
ly in  love  with  CaBsar,  by  whom  she  had  been 
debauched.  He  therefore  threw  it  back  to 
Caesar,  saying,  "  Take  it,  you  sot,"  and  went 
on  with  his  discourse.  Cato  was  always  unfor- 
tunate amongst  the  women.  This  Servilia 
was  infamous  for  her  commerce  with  Cxsar; 
and  his  other  sister,  Servilia,  was  in  still  worse 
repute;  for,  though  married  to  Lucullus,  one 
of  the  first  men  in  Rome,  by  whom  she  also 
had  a  son,  she  was  divorced  for  her  insufferable 
irregularities.  But  what  was  most  distressing 
to  Cato  was,  that  the  conduct  of  his  own  wife 
Atilia,  was  by  no  means  unexceptionable;  and 
that,  after  having  brought  him  two  children,  he 
was  obliged  to  part  with  her. 

Upon  his  divorce  from  Atilia,  he  married 
Martia,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  a  woman  of 
good  character;  but  this  part  ofCato's  life,  like 
the  plots  in  the  drama,  is  involved  and  intri- 
cate. Thraseas,  upon  the  authority  of  Muna- 
tius,  Cato's  particular  friend,  who  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  him,  gives  us  this  account 
of  the  matter.  Amongst  the  friends  and  fol- 
lowers of  Cato,  some  made  a  more  open  pro- 
fession of  their  sentiments  than  others.  Amongst 
these  was  Quintus  Hortensius,  a  man  of  great 
dignity  and  politeness.  Not  contented  merely 
with  the  friendship  of  Cato  he  was  desirous  of 
a  family  alliance  with  him;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  scrupled  not  to  request  that  his 
daughter  Portia,  who  was  already  married  to 
Bibulus,  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  migh 
be  lent  to  him,  as  a  fruitful  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  propagation.  The  thing  itself,  he  owned, 
was  uncommon,  but  by  no  means  unnatural  or 
improper.    For  why  should  a  woman  in  the 
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flowor  of  her  age,  eitlicr  continue  useless,  till 
the  is  pant  child  beariug,  or  overburden  her 
husband  with  too  large  a  family?  The  mutual 
use  of  women,  he  added,  in  virtuous  families, 
would  not  only  increase  a  virtuous  ofTbpring, 
but  strengthen  and  extend  the  connexions  of 
society.  Moreover,  if  Bibulus  should  be  un- 
willing wholly  to  give  up  his  wife,  she  should 
be  restored  after  she  had  done  him  the  honour 
of  an  alliance  to  Cato  by  her  pregnancy.  Cato 
answered,  that  he  had  the  greatest  regard  for 
the  friendship  of  Hortensius,  but  he  could  not 
think  of  his  application  for  another  man's  v\-ife. 
Hortensius,  however,  would  not  give  up  the 
point  here  ;  but  when  he  could  not  obtain  Cato's 
daughter,  he  applied  for  his  wife,  saying,  that 
■he  was  yet  a  young  woman,  and  Cato's  family 
already  large  enough.  He  could  not  possibly 
make  this  request  upon  a  supposition  that  Cato 
had  no  regard  for  his  wife  ;  for  she  was  at  that 
very  time  pregnant.  Notwithstanding,  the  lat- 
ter, when  he  observed  the  violent  inclination 
Hortensius  had  to  be  allied  to  him,  did  not  ab- 
solutely refuse  him  ;  but  said  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  Martia's  father,  Philip,  on  the  occa- 
sion. Philip,  therefore,  was  applied  to,  and  his 
daughter  was  espoused  to  Hortensius  in  the  pre- 
sence and  with  the  consent  of  Cato.  These  cir- 
cumstances arc  not  related  in  the  proper  order 
of  time  ;  but,  speaking  of  Cato's  connection 
with  the  women,  I  was  led  to  mention  them. 

When  the  conspirators  were  executed,  and 
Cajsar,  who,  on  account  of  his  calumnies  in  the 
senate,  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the 
people,  had  infused  a  spirit  of  insurrection  into 
the  worst  and  lowest  of  the  citizens,  Cato,  be- 
ing apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  engaged 
the  senate  to  appease  the  multitude  by  a  free 
gift  of  corn-  This  cost  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
talents  a  year  ;  but  it  had  the  desired  effect.* 

Metellus,  upon  entering  on  his  office  as  tri- 
bune, had  several  seditious  meetings,  and  pub- 
lished an  edict,  that  Pompey  should  bring  his 
troops  into  Italy,  under  the  pretext  of  saving 
the  city  from  the  attempts  of  Cataline.  Such 
was  the  pretence;  but  his  real  design  was  to 
give  up  the  state  into  the  hands  of  Pompey. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  Cato,  in- 
stead of  treating  Metellus  with  his  usual  asper- 
ity, expostulated  with  great  mildness,  and  had 
even  recourse  to  entreaty,  intimating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  family  had  ever  stood  in  the 
interest  of  the  nobility  Metellus,  who  imputed 
Cato's  mildness  to  his  fears,  was  the  more  in- 
solent on  that  account  and  most  audaciously 
asserted  that  he  would  carry  his  purpose  into 
execution,  whether  the  senate  v\'ould  or  not. 
The  voico)  the  air,  the  attitude  of  Cato,  were 
changed  in  a  moment  ;  and,  with  all  the  force 
of  eloquence,  he  declared,  "That  while  he 
was  livinif,  Pompey  should  never  enter  armed 
Into  the  city."  The  senate  neither  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  Cato,  or  of  Metellus.  The 
.atter  they  considered  ab  a  desperate  and  prof- 


•  Thi»  19  almost  one-third  more  than  the  sum  said 
to  hare  been  expended  in  the  same  distribulion  in  the 
Life  of  Cicsar;  and  even  there  it  is  incredibly  large. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  expense,  the  policy  was 
bad;  for  nothing  so  efiTectnally  weakens  the  hands  of 
goTcmment,  as  this  method  of  bribing  the  populace, 
and  treating  them  as  injudicious  nursei  do  froward 
children. 


ligate  madman,  who  had  no  other  aim  thai 
that  of  general  destruction  and  confusion.  The 
virtue  of  Cato  they  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  which  would  ever  lead  him  to  arm 
in  the  cause  of  justice  and  the  laws. 

When  the  people  came  to  vote  for  this  edict, 
number  of  aliens,  gladiators  and  slaves,  armed 
by  Metellus,  appeared  in  theybrujJi.  He  was 
also  followed  by  several  of  the  commons,  who 
wanted  to  introduce  Pompey,in  hopes  of  a  rev- 
olution ;  and  his  hands  were  strengthened  by 
the  pra;toriaI  power  of  Ca;sar.  Cato,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  the  principal  citizens  on  his 
side;  but  they  were  rather  sharers  in  the  in- 
jury, than  auxiliaries  in  the  removal  of  it.  The 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  was  now  so 
great  that  his  family  was  under  the  utmost 
concern.  The  greatest  part  of  his  friends  and 
relations  came  to  his  house  in  the  evening,  and 
passed  the  night  without  either  eating  or  sleep- 
ing. His  wife  and  sisters  bewailed  their  mis- 
fortunes with  tears,  while  he  himself  passed  the 
evening  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  tran- 
quillity, encouraging  the  rest  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample. He  supped  and  went  to  rest  as  usual: 
and  slept  soundly  till  he  was  waked  by  his  col- 
league Minutius  Thermus.  He  went  to  the 
Jorum,  accompanied  by  few,  but  met  by  many, 
who  advised  him  to  lake  care  of  his  person. 
When  he  saw  the  temple  of  Castor  surrounded 
by  armed  men,  the  steps  occupied  by  gladiators, 
and  Metellus  himself  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence with  Ca;sar,  turning  to  his  friends, 
"  Which,"  said  he,  "  is  most  contemptible,  the 
savage  disposition,  or  the  cowardice,  of  him 
who  brings  such  an  army  against  a  man  who 
is  naked  and  unarmed !"  Upon  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  with  Thermus.  Those 
that  occupied  the  steps  fell  back  to  make  way 
for  him;  but  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  pass 
Munatius  only,  with  some  difficulty,  he  drew 
along  with  him;  and,  as  soon  as  he  entered^ 
he  took  his  seat  between  Cssar  and  Metellus^ 
that  he  might,  by  that  means,  prevent  their 
discourse.  This  embarrassed  them  not  a  lit- 
tle; and  what  added  to  their  perplexity,  was 
the  countenance  and  approbation  that  Cato 
met  with  from  all  the  honest  men  that  were 
present,  who,  while  they  admired  his  firm  and 
steady  spirit,  so  strongly  marked  in  his  aspect, 
encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  mutually  agreed  to  support  him. 

Metellus,  enraged  at  this,  proposed  to  read 
the  edict.  Cato  put  in  his  negative;  and  that 
having  no  effect,  he  wrested  it  out  of  his  hand. 
Metellus  then  attempted  to  speak  it  from  mem- 
ory; but  Thermus  prevented  him  by  putting 
his  hand  upon  his  mouth.  When  he  found  this 
ineffectual,  and  perceived  that  the  people  were 
gone  over  to  the  opposite  party,  he  ordered 
his  armed  men  to  make  a  riot,  and  throw  the 
whole  into  confusion.  Upon  this  the  people 
dispersed,  and  Cato  was  left  alone,  exposed  to 
a  storm  of  sticks  and  stones.  But  Muncna, 
though  the  former  had  so  lately  an  information 
against  him,  would  not  desert  him.  He  de- 
fended him  with  his  gown  from  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed;  entreated  the  mob  to 
desist  from  their  violence,  and  at  length  car 
ried  him  off  in  his  arms  into  the  temple  of 
Castor.  When  INIetellus  found  the  benciies 
deserted,  and  the  adversary  put  to  the  route,  he 
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imagined  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  again 
very  modestly  proceeded  to  confirm  the  edict. 
The  adversary,  however,  quiclily  raUied,  and 
advanced  with  shouts  of  the  greatest  courage 
and  confidence.  Metellus's  party,  supposing 
that,  by  some  means,  they  had  got  arms,  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  immediately  took 
to  flight.  Upon  the  dispersion  of  these,  Cato 
came  forward,  and,  by  his  encouragement  and 
applause,  established  a  considerable  party 
against  Metellus.  The  senate,  too,  voted  that 
Cato  should,  at  all  events,  be  supported;  and 
that  an  edict,  so  pregnant  with  every  thing  that 
was  pernicious  to  order  and  good  government, 
and  had  even  a  tendency  to  civil  war,  should 
be  opposed  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

Metellus  still  maintained  his  resolution;  but 
finding  his  friends  intimidated  by  the  uncon- 
quered  spirit  of  Cato,  he  came  suddenly  into 
the  open  court,  assembled  the  people,  said 
every  thing  that  he  thought  might  render  Cato 
odious  to  them;  and  declared,  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  arbitrary  princi- 
ples of  that  man,  or  his  conspiracy  against 
Pompey,  whose  disgrace  Rome  might  one  day 
have  severe  occasion  to  repent. 

Upon  this  he  immediately  set  off  for  Asia  to 
carry  an  account  of  these  matters  to  Pompey. 
And  Cato,  by  ridding  the  commonwealth  of 
this  troublesome  tribune,  and  crushing,  as  it 
were,  in  him,  the  growing  power  of  Pompey, 
obtained  the  highest  reputation.  But  what 
made  him  still  more  popular  was  his  prevailing 
on  the  senate  to  desist  from  their  purpose  of 
voting  Metellus  infamous,  and  divesting  him  of 
the  magistracy.  His  humanity  and  moderation 
in  not  insulting  a  vanquished  enemy,  were  ad- 
mired by  the  people  in  general;  whilst  men  of 
political  sagacity  could  see  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  provoke  Pompey  too  much. 

Soon  afterwards,  Lucullus  returned  from  the 
war,  which  being  concluded  by  Pompey,  gave 
that  general,  in  some  measure,  the  laurels;  and 
being  rendered  obnoxious  to  the  people,  through 
the  impeachment  of  Caius  Memmius,  who  op- 
posed him  more  fiom  a  view  of  making  his 
court  to  Pompey  than  any  personal  hatred,  he 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  triumphs.  Cato, 
however,  partly  because  Lucullus  was  allied 
to  him  by  marrying  his  daughter  Servilia,  and 
partly  because  he  thought  the  proceedings  un- 
fair, opposed  Memmius,  and  by  that  means  ex- 
posed himself  to  great  obloquy.  But  though 
divested  of  his  tribunitial  office,  as  of  a  tyran- 
nical authority,  he  had  full  credit  enough  to 
banish  Memmius  from  the  courts  and  from  the 
lists.  Lucullus,  therefore,  having  obtained  his 
triumph,  attached  himself  to  Cato,  as  to  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  power  of  Pom- 
Dey.  "When  that  great  man  returned  from  the 
war,  confident  of  his  interest  at  Rome,  from 
the  magnificent  reception  he  every  where  met 
with,  he  scrupled  not  to  send  a  requisition  to 
the  senate,  that  they  would  defer  the  election 
of  consuls  till  his  arrival,  that  he  might  support 
Pifo.  'Whilst  they  were  in  doubt  about  the 
matter,  Cato,  not  because  he  was  under  any 
concern  about  deferring  the  election,  but  that 
he  might  intercept  the  hopes  and  attempts  of 
Pompey,  remonstrated  against  the  measure, 
and  carried  it  in  the  negative.  Pompey  was 
not  a  little  disturbed  at  this;  and  concluding, 
that,  if  Cato  were  his  enemy,  he  would  be  the 


greatest  obstacle  to  his  designs,  he  sent  for  his 
friend  Munatius,  and  commissioned  him  to  de- 
mand two  of  Cato's  nieces  in  marriage;  the 
elder  for  himself,  and  the  younger  for  his  son. 
Some  say  that  they  were  not  Cato's  nieces,  but 
his  daughters.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  Muna- 
tius opened  his  commission  to  Cato,  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  sisters,  the  women 
were  not  a  little  delighted  with  the  splendour 
of  the  alliance.  But  Cato,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  answered,  "  Go,  Munatius; 
go,  and  tell  Pompey,  that  Cato  is  not  to  be 
caught  in  a  female  snare.  Tel!  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  am  sensible  of  the  honour  he 
does  me;  and  whilst  he  continues  to  act  as  he 
ought  to  do,  I  shall  have  that  friendship  for 
him  which  is  superior  to  affinity;  but  I  will 
never  give  hostages,  against  my  country,  to  the 
glory  of  Pompey."  The  women,  as  it  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose,  were  chagrined:  and  even  the 
friends  of  Cato  blamed  the  seventy  of  his  an- 
swer. But  Pompey  soon  after  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  vindicating  his  conduct,  by  open 
bribery  in  a  consular  election.  "  You  see  now," 
said  Cato  to  the  women,  "  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  of  my  alliance  with  Pom- 
pey. I  should  have  had  my  share  in  all  the  as- 
persions that  are  thrown  upon  him."  And  they 
owned  that  he  had  acted  right.  However,  if 
one  ought  to  judge  from  the  event,  it  is  clear 
that  Cato  did  wrong  in  rejecting  the  alliance  of 
Pompey.  By  suffering  it  to  devolve  to  Caesar, 
the  united  power  of  those  two  great  men  went 
near  to  overturn  the  Roman  empire.  The  com- 
monwealth it  effectually  destroyed.  But  this 
would  never  have  been  the  case,  had  not  Cato, 
to  whom  the  slighter  faults  of  Pompey  were 
obno.xious,  suffered  him,  by  thus  strengthening 
his  hands,  to  commit  greater  crimes.  These 
consequences,  however,  were  only  impending 
at  the  period  under  our  review.  When  Lu- 
cullus had  a  dispute  with  Pompey,  concerning 
their  institutions  in  Pontus  (for  each  wanted  to 
confirm  his  own,)  as  the  former  was  evidently 
injured,  he  had  the  support  of  Cato;  while 
Pompey,  his  junior  in  the  senate  in  order  to 
increase  his  popularity,  proposed  the  Agrarian 
law  in  favour  of  the  army.  Cato  opposed  it, 
and  it  was  rejected;  in  consequence  of  which 
Pompey  attached  himself  to  Clodius,  the  most 
violent  and  factions  of  the  tribunes;  and  much 
about  the  same  time  contracted  his  alliance 
with  Cffisar.,  to  which  Cato,  in  some  measure 
led  the  way.  The  thing  was  thus.  Caesar,  on 
his  return  from  Spain,  was  at  once  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  and  demanded  a  triumph. 
But  as  the  laws  of  Rome  required  that  those 
who  sue  for  the  supreme  magistracy  should  sue 
in  person,  and  those  who  triumph  should  be 
without  the  walls;  he  petitioned  the  senate 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  sue  for  the  consul- 
ship by  pro.ty.  The  senate,  in  general,  agreed 
to  oblige  Cisar;  and  when  Cato,  the  only  one 
that  opposed  it,  found  this  to  be  the  case,  aa 
soon  as  it  came  to  his  turn,  he  spoke  the 
whole  day  long,  and  thus  prevented  the  doing 
of  any  business.  Caesar,  therefore,  gave  up  the 
affair  of  the  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  ap- 
plied at  once  for  the  consulship  and  the  interest 
of  Pompey.  As  soon  as  he  was  appoirted 
consul,  he  married  Julia;  and  as  they  liad  both 
entered  into  a  league  against  the  common- 
wealth, one  proposed  the  law  for  the  dislribu- 
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lion  ot  lands  amongsv  the  poor,  and  the  other 
■econded  the  proposal.  Lucullus  and  Cicero, 
in  conjunction  with  Bibulus,  the  other  consul, 
opposed  it.  But  Cato  in  particular,  who  sus- 
pected the  pernicious  consequences  of  Caisar's 
connection  with  Ponipey,  was  strenuous  against 
tne  motion;  and  said  it  was  not  the  distribution 
of  lands  that  he  feared  so  much  as  the  re- 
wards which  tho  cajolers  of  the  people  might 
expect  from  their  favours. 

In  this  not  only  the  senate  agreed  with  him, 
but  many  of  the  people  too,  who  were  reason- 
ably offended  by  the  unconstitutional  conduct 
of  CsEsar.  For  whatever  the  maddest  and  the 
most  violent  of  the  tribunes  proposed  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  mob,  Caisar,  to  pay  an  abject 
court  to  them,  ratified  by  the  consular  authori- 
ty. When  he  foimd  his  motion,  therefore,  like- 
ly to  be  overruled,  his  party  had  recourse  to  vi- 
olence, pelted  Bibulus  tlie  consul  with  dirt,  and 
broke  the  rods  of  iiis  lictors.  At  length,  when 
darts  began  to  be  thrown,  and  many  were 
wounded,  the  rest  of  the  senate  (led  as  fast  as 
possible  out  of  the  Jorum.  Cato  was  the  last 
that  left  it;  and,  as  he  walked  slowly  along,  he 
frequently  looked  back,  and  execrated  the  wick- 
edness and  madness  of  the  people.  The  Agra- 
rian law,  therefore,  was  not  only  passed,  but 
they  obliged  the  whole  senate  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  confirm  and  support  it;  and 
those  that  should  refuse  were  sentenced  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine.  Necessity  brought  most  of  them 
into  the  measure;  for  they  remembered  the 
example  of  Metcllus,*  who  was  banished  for 
refusing  to  comply,  in  a  similar  instance,  with 
the  people.  Cato  was  solicited  by  the  tears  of 
the  female  part  of  his  family,  and  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  to  yield  and  take  the  oath;  but 
what  principally  induced  him  was  the  remon- 
strances and  expostulationsof  Cicero;  who  rep- 
resented to  him,  that  there  might  not  be  so 
much  virtue  as  lie  imagined  in  one  man's  dis- 
senting from  a  decree  that  was  established  by 
the  rest  of  the  senate:  that  to  expose  himself 
to  certain  danger,  without  even  the  possibility 
of  producing  any  good  effect,  was  perfect  in- 
sanity; and,  what  was  still  worse,  to  leave  the 
commonwealth,  for  which  he  had  undergone 
so  many  toils,  to  the  mercy  of  innovators  and 
usurpers,  would  look  as  if  he  were  weary,  at 
last,  of  his  patriotic  labours.  Cato,  he  added, 
might  do  without  Rome;  but  Rome  could  not 
do  without  Cato:  his  friends  could  not  do  with- 
out him;  himself  could  not  dispense  with  his 
assistance  and  support,  while  the  audacious 
Clodius,  by  means  of  his  tribunitial  authority, 
was  forming  the  most  dangerous  machinations 
against  him.  By  these,  and  the  like  remon- 
strances, solicited  at  home,  and  in  the  Jorum, 
Cato,  it  is  said,  was  with  difficulty  prevailed 
on  (o  take  the  oath;  and  that,  his  friend  Fa- 
Tonius  excepted,  he  was  the  last  that  took  it. 

Elated  with  tins  success,  Ca;sar  proposed 
another  act  for  distributing  almost  the  whole 
province  of  Campania  amongst  the  poor.  Cato 
alone  opposed  it.  And  though  Cajsar  dragged 
him  from  the  bench,  and  conveyed  him  to 
prison,  he  omitted  not,  nevertheless,  to  speak 
as  he  passed  in  defence  of  liberty,  to  enlarge 
upon  the  consequences  of  the  act,  and  to  ex- 
hort the  citizens  to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceed- 
*  Metellus  Numidicui 
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ings.  The  senate,  with  heavy  hearts,  and  all 
the  virtuous  part  of  the  people,  followed  Cato, 
\*'ith  silent  indignation  Cxsar  was  not  inat 
tentive  to  the  public  d.scontent  that  tnis  pro- 
ceeding occasioned;  but  ambitiously  expecting 
some  concessions  on  the  part  of  Cato,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  him  to  prison.  At  length, 
however,  when  he  found  these  expectations 
vain,  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  shame 
to  which  this  conduct  exposed  him,  he  instruct 
ed  one  of  the  tribunes  to  rescue  him  from  his 
officers.  The  people,  notwithstanding,  brought 
into  his  interest  by  these  public  distributions, 
voted  him  the  province  of  Illyricum  and  all 
Gaul,  together  with  four  legions,  for  the  spaco 
of  five  years;  though  C^-to  foretold  them,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  veere  voting  a  tyrant 
into  the  citadel  of  Rome.  They  moreover 
created  Clodius,  contrary  to  the  laws  (for  he 
was  of  the  patrician  order,)  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  because  they  knew  he  would,  in  every 
respect,  accede  to  their  wishes  with  regard  to 
the  banishment  of  Cicero.  Calpurnius  Piso, 
the  father  of  Ca;sar's  wife,  and  Aulius  Gabi- 
nius,*  a  bosom  friend  of  Pompey's,  as  we  are 
told  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  they  created 
consuls. 

Yet,  though  they  had  every  thing  in  their 
hands,  and  had  gained  one  part  of  the  people 
by  favour  and  the  other  by  fear,  stil!  they  were 
afraid  of  Cato.  They  remembered  the  pains  it 
cost  them  to  overbear  him,  and  that  the  violent 
and  compulsive  measures  they  had  recourse  to 
did  them  but  little  honour.  Clodius,  too,  saw 
that  he  could  not  distress  Cicero  while  sup- 
ported by  Cato;  yet  this  was  his  great  object, 
and,  upon  his  entering  on  his  tribunitial  office, 
he  had  an  interview  with  Cato;  when,  after 
paying  him  the  compliment  of  being  the  most 
honest  man  in  Rome,  he  proposed  to  him,  as  a 
testimony  of  his  sincerity,  the  government  of 
Cyprus,  an  appointment  which  he  said  had 
been  solicited  by  many.  Cato  answered,  that, 
far  from  being  a  favour,  it  was  a  treacherous 
scheme  and  a  disgrace;  upon  which  Clodius  ^ 
fiercely  replied,  "  If  it  is  not  your  pleasure  co 
go,  it  is  mine  that  you  shall  go."  And  saying 
this,  he  went  immediately  to  the  senate,  and 
procured  a  decree  for  Cato's  expedition  Yi3t 
he  neither  supplied  him  with  a  vessel,  a  soldier, 
or  a  servant,  two  secretaries  excepted,  one  of 
whom  was  a  notorious  thief,  and  the  other  a 
client  of  his  own.  Besides,  as  if  the  charge  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  opposition  of  Ptolemy  weie 
not  a  sufficient  task  for  him,  he  ordered  him 
likewise  to  restore  the  Byzantine  exiles.  But 
his  view  in  all  this  was  to  keep  Cato  as  long  as 
possible  out  of  Rome. 

Cato,  thus  obliged  to  go,  exhorted  Cicero,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  closely  hunted  by  Clo- 
dius, by  no  means  to  involve  his  country  in  a 
civil  war,  but  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the         ' 
times. 

By  means  of  his  friend  Canidius,  whom  he 
sent  before  him  to  Cyprus,  he  hegociated  wit^^ 
Ptolemy  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  yielded 
without  coming  to  blows;  for  Cato  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  he  should  not  live  in  a  poor  or 

*  Plutarcfi  does  not  mean  lo  represent  tl\is  friendship 
in  any  favourable  light.  The  cfaracter  of  Oabiniul 
was  despicable  in  every  respect,  a?  appeart  from  Cipf 
ro's  oratiuQ  for  Sextius. 
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abject  condition,  but  that  he  should  be  appoint- 
ed high  priest  to  the  Paphian  Venus.*  While 
this  was  negociating,  Cato  stopped  at  Rhodes, 
at  once  waiting  for  Ptolemy's  answer,  and  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  reduction  of  the  island. 
In  the  meantime  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  left  Alexandria  upon  some  quarrel 
with  his  subjects,  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  solicit  his  re-establishment  from  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  by  means  of  the  Roman  arms. 
Being  informed  that  Cato  was  at  Rhodes,  he 
sent  to  him,  in  hopes  that  he  would  wait  upon 
him.  When  his  messenger  arrived,  Cato,  who 
then  happened  to  have  taken  physic,  told  him, 
that  if  Ptolemy  wanted  to  see  him,  he  might 
come  himself.  When  he  came,  Cato  neither 
went  forward  to  meet  him,  nor  did  he  so  much 
as  rise  from  his  seat,  but  saluted  him  as  he 
would  do  a  common  person,  and  carelessly 
bade  him  sit  down.  Ptolemy  was  somewhat 
hurt  by  it  at  first,  and  surprised  to  meet  with 
Buch  a  supercilious  seventy  of  manners  in  a 
man  of  Cato's  mean  dress  and  appearance. 
However,  when  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  him  concerning  his  affairs,  when  he  heard 
his  free  and  nervous  eloquence,  he  was  easily 
reconciled  to  him.  Cato,  it  seems,  blamed  his 
impolitic  application  to  Rome;  represented  to 
him  the  happiness  he  had  left,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  expose  himself  to  toils,  the  plagues  of 
attendance,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  to  the 
avarice  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  which  the  whole 
Aingdom  of  Egypt,  converted  into  money, 
could  not  satisfy.  He  advised  him  to  return  with 
nis  fleet,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  people,  offer- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  his  attendance  and 
mediation;  and  Ptolemy,  restored  by  his  rep- 
I  esentations,  as  it  were,  from  insanity  to  reason, 
admired  the  discretion  and  sincerity  of  Cato, 
and  determined  to  follow  his  advice.  His 
friends,  nevertheless,  brought  him  back  to  his 
former  measures;  but  he  was  no  sooner  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Rome  than  he 
repented  of  his  folly,  and  blamed  himself  for 
rejecting  the  virtuous  counsels  of  Cato,  as  for 
'  disobeying  the  oracle  of  a  god. 

Ptolemy  of  Cyprus,  as  Cato's  good  stars 
would  have  it,  took  himself  off  by  poison.  As 
he  was  said  to  have  left  a  full  treasury,  Cato 
being  determined  to  go  himself  to  Byzantium, 
sent  his  nephew  Brutus  to  Cyprus,  because  he 
had  not  sutticient  confidence  in  Canidius:  when 
the  exiles  were  reconciled  to  the  rest  of  the 
citizens,  and  all  things  quiet  in  Byzantium,  he 
proceeded  to  Cyprus.  Here  he  found  the  royal 
furniture  very  magnificent  in  the  articles  of 
vessels,  tables,  jewels,  and  purple,  all  which 
were  to  be  converted  into  ready  money.  In 
the  management  of  this  affair  he  was  very  ex- 
act, attended  at  the  sales,  took  the  accounts 
Himself,  and  brought  every  article  to  the  best 

*  This  appointment  seems  to  be  but  a  poor  exchange 
for  a  kingdom  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered,  that,  in 
the  Pagan  thcolngy,  the  priests  of  the  gods  were  not 
inferior  in  dignity  to  princes,  and  that  most  of  them 
were  of  royal  families;  when  it  is  considered  in  what 
high  reputation  the  Paphian  Venus  stood  amongst  the 
kncients,  and  what  a  lucrative  as  well  as  honourable 
office  that  of  her  priest  must  have  been,  occasioned  by 
the  offerings  of  the  prodigious  concourse  of  people  who 
came  annually  to  pay  their  devotions  at  her  temple  ;  it 
will  be  thouglit  that  Ptolemy  made  no  bad  bargain  for 
kii  little  ifland. 


market.  Nor  would  he  trust  to  the  oommoa 
customs  of  sale-factors,  auctioneers,  bidders, 
or  even  his  own  friends;  but  had  private  con- 
ferences with  the  purchasers,  in  which  he  urged 
them  to  bid  higher,  so  that  every  thing  went  off 
at  the  greatest  rate.  By  this  means  be  gave 
offence  to  many  of  his  friends,  and  almost  im- 
placably affronted  his  particular  friend  Muna- 
tius.  Ca;sar,  too,  in  his  oration  against  him, 
availed  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  treat* 
ed  him  very  severely.  Munatius,  however,  telli 
us  that  this  misunderstanding  was  not  so  much 
occasioned  by  Cato's  distrust,  as  by  his  neglect 
of  him,  and  by  his  own  jealousy  of  Canidius: 
for  Munatius  wrote  memoirs  of  Cato,  which 
Thraseas  has  chiefly  followed.  He  tells  Ui, 
that  he  was  amongst  the  last  that  arrived  at 
Cyprus,  and  by  that  means  found  nothing  but 
the  refuse  of  the  lodgings;  that  he  went  to 
Cato's  apartments,  and  was  refused  admittance, 
because  Cato  was  privately  concerting  some- 
thing with  Canidius;  and  that  when  he  modest 
ly  complained  of  this  conduct,  he  received  t 
severe  answer  from  Cato;  who  observed,  with 
Theophrastus,  that  too  mui^n  love  was  frequent- 
ly the  occasion  of  hatred;  and  that  he,  because 
of  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to  him,  was 
angry  at  the  slightest  inattention.  He  told  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  made  use  of  Canidius 
as  a  necessary  agent,  and  because  he  had  more 
confidence  in  him  than  in  the  rest,  having 
found  him  honest,  though  he  had  been  there 
from  the  first,  and  had  opportunities  of  being 
otherwise.  This  conversation,  which  he  had 
in  private  with  Cato,  the  latter,  he  informs  us, 
related  to  Canidius;  and  when  this  came  to 
his  knowledge,  he  would  neither  attend  a; 
Cato's  entertainments,  nor,  though  called  111)0.1. 
assist  at  his  councils.  Cato  threatened  to  pun 
ish  him  for  disobedience,  and,  as  is  usual,  to 
take  a  pledge  from  him;*  Munatius  paid  no  re- 
gard to  it,  but  sailed  for  Rome,  and  long  re- 
tained his  resentment.  Upon  Cato's  return,  by 
means  of  Marcia,  who  at  that  time  lived  with 
her  husband,  he  and  Munatius  were  both  in- 
vited to  sup  with  Barca.  Cato,  who  came  in 
after  the  rest  of  the  company  had  taken  their 
places,  asked  where  he  should  take  his  place? 
Barca  answered,  where  he  pleased.  "  Then," 
said  he,  "  I  will  take  my  place  by  Munatius." 
He  therefore  took  his  place  next  him,  but  he 
shewed  him  no  other  marks  of  friendship  during 
supper;  afterwards  however,  at  the  request  of 
Marcia,  Cato  wrote  to  him,  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  him.  He  therefore  waited  on  him 
at  his  own  house,  and  being  entertained  by 
Marcia  till  the  rest  of  the  morning  visitors 
were  gone,  Cato  came  in  and  embraced  him 
with  great  kindness.  We  have  dwelt  upon 
these  little  circumstances  the  longer,  as,  in  our 
opinion,  they  contribute,  no  less  than  more 
public  and  important  actions,  towards  the  c'eai 
delineation  of  manners  and  characters. 

Cato  in  his  expedition  had  acquired  near 
seven  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  being 
under  some  apprehensions  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  voyage,  he  provided  a  number  of 

*  When  a  magistrate  refused  a  summons  to  the  sen 
ate  or  public  council,  the  penalty  was  to  take  soma 
piece  of  furniture  out  of  his  house,  and  to  keep  it  til' 
h«  choult  attend.  Thii  they  called  pignora  caper*. 
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tcikIs  that  would  hold  two  talents  and  five 
hundred  drachmas  a-pu'cc.  To  each  of  these 
he  tied  a  long  cord,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
fastened  a  large  piece  of  cork,  so  that  if  any 
misfortune  should  happen  to  the  ship  that  con- 
tained them,  these  buoys  might  mark  the  spot 
where  they  lay.  The  whole  treasure,  however, 
except  a  very  little,  was  conveyed  with  safety. 
Yet  his  two  books  of  accounts,  which  he  kept 
very  accurate,  were  both  lostj  one  by  ship- 
wreck with  his  freedman  Philargyrus  and  the 
other  by  fire  at  Corey ra;  for  the  sailors,  on 
account  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  kept 
fires  in  the  tents  by  night,  and  thus  the  mis- 
fortune happened.  This  troubled  Cato,  though 
Ptolemy's  servants,  whom  he  had  brought 
over  with  him,  were  sufficient  vouchers  for 
his  conduct,  against  enemies  and  informers. 
For  he  did  not  intend  these  accounts  merely 
as  a  proof  of  hi.s  honesty,  but  to  recommend 
the  same  kind  of  accuracy  and-  industry  to 
others. 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  with  the  fleet  was 
notified  in  Rome  the  magistrates,  the  priests, 
the  whole  senate,  and  multitudes  of  the  peo- 
ple, went  down  to  the  river  to  meet  him,  and 
covered  both  its  banks,  so  that  his  reception 
was  something  like  a  triumph.  Yet  there  was 
an  ill-timed  haughtiness  in  his  conduct;  for, 
though  the  consuls  and  praitors  came  to  wait 
upon  him,  he  did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to 
make  the  shore  where  they  were,  but  rowed 
carelessly  along  in  a  royal  six-oared  galley, 
and  did  not  land  till  he  came  into  port  with  his 
whole  fleet.  The  people,  however,  were  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  vast  quantity  of  money 
that  was  carried  along  the  streets,  and  the 
senate,  in  full  assembly,  bestowed  the  high- 
eat  encomiums  upon  him,  and  voted  him  a 
pnEtorship  extraordinary;*  and  the  right  of  at- 
tending at  the  public  shows  in  a  praetexta,  or 
purple-bordered  gown.  But  these  honours  he 
thought  proper  to  decline.  At  the  same  time 
he  petitioned  that  they  would  grant  his  free- 
dom to  Nicias,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy's  in  fa- 
vour of  whose  diligence  and  fidelity  he  gave 
his  own  testimony.  Philip,  the  father  of  Mar- 
cia,  was  consul  at  that  time,  and  his  colleague 
respected  Cato  no  less  for  his  virtue  than 
Philip  might  for  his  alliance,  so  that  he  had  in 
some  measure  the  whole  consular  interest  in 
his  hands.  When  Cicero  returned  from  that 
exile  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  by  Clo- 
dius,  his  influence  was  considerable,  and  he 
scrupled  not,  in  the  absence  of  Clodius,  to  pull 
down  and  destroy  the  tribunitial  edicts  which 
the  latter  had  put  up  in  the  Capitol.  Upon 
this  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  Cicero,  up- 
on the  accusation  of  Clodius,  made  his  defence, 
by  alleging  that  Clodius  had  not  been  legally 
appointed  tribune,  and  that,  of  course,  every 
act  of  his  office  was  null  and  void.  Cato  in- 
terrupted him,  and  said,  "  That  he  was  indeed 
aensible  that  the  whole  administration  of  Clo- 
dius had  been  wicked  and  absurd;  but  that  if 
every  act  of  his  office  were  to  be  annulled, 
all  that  he  had  done  in  Cyprus  would  stand  for 
nothing,  because  his  commission,  issuing  from 

*  Cato  was  then  but  thirly-eighl  years  of  age,  and, 
consequently,  too  young  to  be  prietor  in  tht  ordinary 
way,  ID  'nhich  a  person  could  not  enter  on  that  office 
till  he  was  forty. 


a  tribune  not  legally  appointed,  could  not  be 
valid;  that  Clodius,  though  he  was  of  a  patri- 
cian family,  had  not  been  chosen  tribune  con- 
trary to  law,  because  he  had  previously  been 
enrolled  in  the  order  of  plebeians  by  an  act 
passed  for  that  purpose;  and  that,  if  he  had 
acted  unjustly  in  his  office,  he  was  liable  to  per 
sonal  impeachments,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  office  itself  retained  its  proper  force  and 
authority."  This  occasioned  a  quarrel  for 
some  time  between  Cicero  and  Cato,  but  af- 
terwards they  were  reconciled. 

Ca;sar,  u]ion  his  return  out  of  Gaul,  was  met 
by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  it  was.igreed  that 
the  two  last  should  again  stand  for  the  consul- 
ship, that  Ciesar  should  retain  his  government 
five  years  longer,  and  that  the  best  provinces, 
revenues,  and  troops  should  be  secured  to 
themselves.  This  w-as  nothing  less  than  a  di 
vision  of  empire,  and  a  plot  against  tbe  liber- 
ties of  the  commonwealth.  This  dangerous 
junction  deterred  many  men  of  distinguished 
rank  and  integrity  from  their  design  of  offer- 
ing themselves  candidates  for  the  consulship. 
Cato,  however,  prevailed  on  Lucius  Domitius, 
who  married  his  sister,  not  to  give  up  the 
point,  nor  to  resign  his  pretensions:  for  that 
the  contest  was  not  then  for  the  consulship, 
but  for  the  liberties  of  Rome.  The  sober  part 
of  the  citizens  agreed,  too,  that  the  consular 
power  should  not  be  suffered  to  grow  so  enor- 
mous by  the  union  of  Crassus  and  Pompey; 
but  that',  at  all  events,  they  were  to  be  separ- 
ated, and  Domitius  encouraged  and  supported 
in  the  competition.  They  assured  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  have  the  voices  of 
many  of  the  people:  who  were  at  present  only 
silent  through  fear.  Pompey's  party,  appre- 
hensive of  this,  lay  in  wait  for  Domitius,  as  he 
went  before  day,  by  torchlight,  into  the  Cam- 
ptis  J\Jarthis.  The  torchbearer  was  killed 
at  the  first  stroke;  the  rest  were  wounded  and 
fled,  Cato  and  Domitius  alone  excepted;  for 
Cato,  though  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the 
arm,  still  kept  Domitius  on  the  spot,  and  con- 
jured him  not  to  desert  the  cause  of  liberty 
while  he  had  life,  but  to  oppose  to  the  utmost 
these  enemies  of  their  country,  who  shewed 
what  use  they  intended  to  make  of  that  power 
which  they  sought  by  such  execrable  means. 

Domitius,  however,  unable  to  stand  the 
shock,  retired,  and  Pompey  and  Crassus  were 
elected  consuls.  Yet  Cato  gave  up  nothing 
for  lost,  but  solicited  a  praetorship  for  himself, 
that  he  might  from  thence,  as  from  a  kind  of 
fort,  militate  against  the  consuls,  and  not  con- 
tend witv  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  private 
citizen.  The  consuls,  apprehensive  that  the 
pra;torial  power  of  Cato  would  not  be  inferior 
even  to  the  consular  authority,  suddenly  as- 
sembled a  small  senate,  and  obtained  a  decree, 
that  those  who  were  elected  pra;tors  should 
immediately  enter  upon  their  office,*  without 
waiting  the  usual  time  to  stand  the  charge,  if 
any  such  charge  should  be  brought  against 
them,  of  bribery  and  corruption.  By  thii 
means  they  brought  in  their  own  creatures  and 
dependants,  presided  at  the  election,  and  gave 

*  There  was  always  a  lime  allotted  between  notnina 
lion  and  possession  ;  that  if  any  undue  means  had  b«« 
made  use  of  in  the  canvass,  it  might  be  dis«overe»l. 
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money  to  the  populace.  Yet  still  the  virtue  ol 
Cato  could  not  totally  lose  its  weight.  There 
were  still  those  who  had  honesty  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  selling  his  interest,  and  wisdom 
eiough  to  think  that  it  would  be  of  service  to 
the  state  to  elect  him,  even  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. He  therefore  was  nominated  praetor  by 
the  votes  of  the  first-called  tribe;  but  Pompey 
scandalously  pretending  that  he  heard  it  thun-  ^ 
der,  broke  iip  the  assembly;  for  it  is  not  com-  ' 
nvon  for  the  Romans  to  do  any  business  if  it 
thunders.  Afterwards,  by  means  of  bribery, 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
citizens  from  the  assembly,  they  procured  Va- 
tinius  to  oe  returned  pnlor  instead  of  Cato. 
Those  electors,  it  is  said,  who  voted  from  such 
iniquitous  motives,  like  so  many  culprits,  im- 
mediately ran  away.  To  the  rest  that  assem- 
bled and  expressed  their  indignation,  Cato  was 
empowered  by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  address 
himself  in  a  speech;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
foretold,  as  if  inspired  by  some  divine  influ- 
ence, all  those  evils  that  then  threatened  the 
commonwealth;  and  stirred  up  the  people 
against  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  guilty  intentions,  feared  the 
controul  of  the  praetorial  power  of  Cato.  In 
his  return  home  he  was  followed  by  a  greater 
multitude  than  all  that  had  been  appointed 
prsEtors  united. 

When  Caius  Trebonius  moved  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  consular  provinces,  and  pro- 
posed giving  Spain  and  Africa  to  one  of  the 
consuls,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  to  the  other,  to- 
gether with  fleets  and  armies,  and  an  unlimited 
power  of  making  war  and  extending  dominion, 
the  rest  of  the  senate,  thinking  opposition  vain, 
forbore  to  speak  against  the  motion.  Cato, 
however,  before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  as- 
cended the  rostrum,  in  order  to  speak,  but  he 
was  limited  to  the  space  of  two  hours;  and 
when  he  had  spent  this  time  in  repetitions,  in- 
structions, and  predictions,  and  was  proceeding 
in  his  discourse,  the  lictor  took  him  down  from 
the  rostrum.  Yet  still,  when  below  amongst 
the  people,  he  persisted  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
Lberty;  and  the  people  readily  attended  to  him, 
and  jomed  in  his  indignation,  till  the  consul's 
beadle  again  laid  hold  of  him,  and  turned  him 
out  of  the  forum.  He  attempted,  notwith- 
standing, to  return  to  his  place,  and  excited 
the  people  to  assist  him;  which,  being  done 
more  than  once,  Trebonius,  in  a  violent  rage, 
ordered  him  to  prison.  Thither  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ltie  populace,  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  as  he  went,  till,  at  last,  Trebonius, 
through  fear,  dismissed  him.  Thus  Cato  was 
rescued  that  day.  But  afterwards,  the  people 
being  partly  overawed,  and  partly  corrupted, 
tlie  consular  party  prevented  Aquilius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  by  force  of  arms,  from  coming 
out  of  the  senate-house  into  the  assembly, 
wounded  many,  killed  some,  and  thrust  Cato, 
who  said  it  thundered,  out  of  the  forum;  so 
that  the  law  was  passed  by  compulsion.  This 
rendered  Pompey  so  obnoxious,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  going  to  pull  down  his  statues,  but 
were  prevented  by  Cato.  Afterwards,  when 
the  law  was  proposed  for  the  allotment  of 
Caesar's  provinces,  Cato  addressmg  himself 
particularly  to  Pompey,   told  him  wiih  great 


confidence,  he  did  not  then  consider  that  he  vtn 
taking  Caesar  upon  his  shoulders;  but  when  he 
began  to  find  his  weight,  and  could  neither  sup- 
port it  nor  shake  him  off,  they  would  both  fall 
together,  and  crush  the  commonwealth  in  their 
fall;  and  then  he  should  find,  too  late,  that  the 
counsels  of  Cato  were  no  less  salutary  for  him- 
self than  intrinsically  just.  Yet  Pompey,  though 
he  often  heard  these  things,  in  the  confidence 
of  his  fortune  and  his  power,  despised  them, 
and  feared  no  reverse  from  the  part  of  Cssar 
Cato  was  the  following  year  appointed  prs- 
tor;  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  dignity  of  that  high  office 
by  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  as  to  have  der- 
ogated from  it  by  the  meanness  of  his  dress; 
for  he  would  often  go  to  the  praetorial  bench 
without  his  robe  or  his  shoes,  and  sit  in  judg 
ment,  even  in  capital  cases,  on  some  of  the 
first  personages  in  Rome.  Some  will  have  it, 
that  he  passed  sentence  when  he  had  drank 
after  dinner,  but  that  is  not  true.  He  was  re- 
solved to  extirpate  that  extreme  corruption 
which  then  prevailed  amongst  the  people  ia 
elections  of  every  kind;  and,  in  order  to  effect 
this,  he  moved  that  a  law  should  be  passed  ia 
the  senate,  for  every  candidate,  though  no  in- 
formation should  be  said,  to  declare  upon  oath 
in  what  manner  he  obtained  his  election.  This 
gave  offence  to  the  candidates,  and  to  the  more 
mercenary  part  of  the  people.  So  that,  as  Cato 
was  going  in  the  morning  to  the  tribunal,  he 
was  so  much  insulted  and  pelted  with  stones 
by  the  mob,  that  the  whole  court  fled,  and  he 
with  difficulty  escaped  into  the  rostrum.  There 
he  stood,  and  his  firm  and  steady  aspect  soon 
hushed  the  clamours  and  disorders  of  the  pop- 
ulace; so  that  when  he  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  heard  with  a  general  silence.* 
The  senate  publicly  testified  their  approbation 
of  his  conduct;  but  he  answered,  that  no  com- 
pliment could  be  paid  to  them  at  least  for  de- 
serting the  prajtor,  and  declinmg  to  assist  him 
when  in  manifest  danger.  This  measure  dis- 
tressed the  candidates  considerably;  for,  on 
the  one  hand;  they  were  afraid  of  giving  bribes, 
and  on  the  other,  they  were  apprehensive  of 
losing  their  election,  if  it  should  be  done  by 
their  opponents.  They  thought  it  best,  there- 
fore, jointly  to  deposit  five  hundred  sestertia 
eachf  then  to  canvass  in  a  fair  and  legal  man- 
ner, and  if  any  one  should  be  convicted  of 
bribery,  he  should  forfeit  his  deposit.  Cato 
was  appointed  guarantee  of  this  agreement, 
and  the  money  was  to  be  lodged  in  his  hand; 

*  This  circumstance  in  Cato'slifeafTordsagoodcom' 
ment  on  the  following  passage  in  Virgil,  and,  it  th« 
same  time,  the  laboured  dignity  and  weight  of  that 
verse, — 

— Pietate  gravem  et  meritis  si  forte  virum  qurm, 

conveys  a  very  strong  and  just  idea  of  Cato. 

Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  cum  saepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  saevitque  animis  ignobile  valgus; 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa volant;  furor  arma  ministrat, 
Turn,  pietate  gravem  et  meritis  si  forte  virum  quea 
Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant: 
Ille  regit  dictis,  animos  et  pectora  mulcet. 

^  ^  nrg.M^.l. 

t  Cicero  speaks  of  this  agreement  in  one  of  his  epis 
ties  to  Attic  ui. 
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bat  for  this  he  accepted  of  sureties.  When  the 
day  of  election  came,  Calo  stood  next  to  the 
tribune  who  presided,  and  as  he  esamined  the 
votes,  one  of  the  depositing  candidates  a|> 
peared  to  have  made  use  of  some  fraud.  He 
therefore  ordered  him  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
rest.  But,  after  complimenting  the  integrity 
of  Cato,  they  remitted  the  fine,  and  said  that 
the  guilt  was  a  sufficient  punishment.  Cato, 
however  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  many 
by  this  conduct,  who  seemed  displeased  that  he 
affected  both  the  legislative  and  judicial  pow- 
ers. Indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  authority  so 
much  exposed  to  envy  as  the  latter,  and  hardly 
any  virtue  so  obnoxious  as  that  of  justice, 
owing  to  the  popular  weight  and  influence  that 
it  always  carries  along  with  it.  For  though  he 
■who  administers  justice  in  a  virtuous  manner, 
may  not  be  respected  as  a  man  of  valour,  nor 
admired  as  a  man  of  parts,  yet  his  integrity  is 
always  productive  of  love  and  confidence. 
Valour  produces  fear,  and  parts  create  suspic- 
ion; they  are  distinctions,  moreover,  which  are 
rather  given  than  acquired.  One  arises  from 
a  natural  acuteness,  the  other  from  a  natural 
firmness  of  mind.  However,  as  justice  is  a 
virtue  so  easily  practicable  and  obtainable,  the 
opposite  vice  is  proportionably  odious. 

Thus  Cato  became  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs 
of  Rome  in  general.  But  Pompey  in  partic- 
ular, whose  glory  was  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins 
of  his  power,  laboured  with  unwearied  assidu- 
ity to  procure  impeachments  against  him.  The 
incendiary  Clodius,  who  had  again  entered  the 
lists  of  Pompey,  accused  Cato  of  embezzling  a 
quantity  of  the  Cyprian  treasure,  and  of  raising 
an  opposition  to  Pompey,  because  the  latter 
had  refused  to  accept  of  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. Cato,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained, 
that,  though  he  was  not  so  much  as  supplied 
with  a  horse,  or  a  soldier,  by  the  government, 
yet  he  had  brought  more  treasure  to  the  com- 
monwealth from  Cyprus,  than  Pompey  had 
done  from  so  many  wars  and  triumphs  over  the 
harassed  world.  He  asserted,  that  he  never 
even  wished  for  the  alliance  of  Pompey,  not 
because  he  thought  him  unworthy,  but  because 
of  the  difference  of  their  political  principles. 
"  For  my  own  part,"  said  he,  "  I  rejected  the 
province  offered  me  as  an  appendage  to  my 
praitorship  ;  but  for  Pompey,  he  arrogated 
some  provinces  to  himself,  and  some  he  be- 
stowed on  his  friends.  Nay,  he  has  now, 
without  even  soliciting  your  consent,  accom- 
m*dated  Caesar  in  Gaul  with  six  thousand 
soldiers.  Such  forces,  armaments,  and  horses, 
are  now,  it  seems  at  the  disptosal  of  private 
men:  and  Pompey  retains  the  title  of  com- 
mander and  general,  while  he  delegates  to 
others  the  legions  and  the  provinces;  and  con- 
tinues within  the  walls  to  preside  at  elections, 
the  arbiter  of  the  mob,  and  the  fabricator  of 
sedition.  From  this  conduct  his  principles  are 
obvious  He  holds  it  but  one  step  from  anarchy 
to  absolute  po^^'er."*  Thus  Cato  maintained 
/lis  party  against  Pompey. 

Marcus  Favonius  was  the  intimate  friend 

*  This  maxim  has  been  verified  iu  almost  every  state. 
When  ambitious  men  aimed  at  absolute  power,  their 
8r«t  measure  was  to  impede  the  regular  movement*  of 
the  constitutioual  government,  by  throwing  all  ito 
coufusion,  that  they  might  ascend  to  monarchyj  as 


and  imitator  of  Cato,  as  Apollocorus  Phale- 
reus*  is  said  to  have  been  of  Socrates,  whose 
discourses  he  was  transported  with  even  to 
madness  or  intoxication.  This  Favonius  stood 
for  the  office  of  aedile,  and  apparently  lost  it; 
but  Cato,  upon  examining  the  votes,  and  finding 
them  all  to  be  written  in  the  same  hand,  ap- 
pealed against  the  fraud  and  the  tribunes  set 
aside  the  election.  Favonius,  therefore,  was 
elected,  in  the  discharge  of  the  several  offices 
of  his  magistracy,  he  had  the  assistance  of  Ca- 
to, particularly  in  the  theatrical  entertainments 
that  were  given  to  the  people.  In  these  Cato 
gave  another  specimen  of  his  economy;  for  he 
did  not  allow  the  players  and  musicians  crowns 
of  gold,  but  of  wild  olive,  such  as  they  use  in 
the  Olympic  games.  Instead  of  expensive 
presents,  he  gave  the  Greeks  beets  and  let- 
tuces, and  radishes  and  parsley;  and  the  Ro- 
mans he  presented  with  jugs  of  wine,  pork, 
figs,  cucumbers,  and  faggots  of  wood.  Some 
ridiculed  the  meanness  of  his  presents,  while 
others  were  delighted  with  this  relaxation  from 
the  usual  severity  of  his  manners.  And  Fa 
vonius,  who  appeared  only  as  a  common  per- 
son amongst  the  spectators,  and  had  given  up 
the  management  of  the  whole  to  Cato,  declar- 
ed the  same  to  the  people,  and  publicly  ap- 
plauded his  conduct,  exhorting  him  to  reward 
merit  of  every  kind.  Curio,  the  colleague  of 
Favonius,  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
other  theatre,  a  very  magnificent  entertainment : 
but  the  people  left  him,  and  were  much  more 
entertained  with  seeing  Favonius  act  the  pri- 
vate citizen,  and  Cato  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies. It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  took 
this  upon  him  only  to  shew  the  folly  of  trou- 
blesome and  expensive  preparations  in  matters 
of  mere  amusement,  and  that  the  benevolence 
and  good  humour  suitable  to  such  occasions 
would  have  better  effect. 

When  Scipio,  Hypssus,  and  ]Milo,  were 
candidates  for  the  consulship,  and,  beside  the 
usual  infamous  practices  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, had  recourse  to  violence  and  murder  and 
civil  war,  it  was  proposed  that  Pompey  should 
be  appointed  protector  of  the  election.  But 
Cato  opposed  this,  and  said  that  the  laws  should 
not  derive  their  security  from  Pompey,  but 
that  Pompey  should  owe  his  to  the  laws. 

However,  when  the  consular  power  had 
been  long  suspended,  and  the  forum  was  in 
some  measure  besieged  by  three  armies,  Cato, 
that  things  might  not  come  to  the  worst,  re- 
comended  to  the  senate  to  confer  that  power 
on  Pompey  as  a  favour,  with  which  his  own 
influence  would  otherwise  invest  him;  and  by 
that  means  make  a  less  evil  the  remedy  for  a 
greater.  Bibulus,  therefore,  an  agent  of  Ca- 
to's,  moved  in  the  senate  that  Pompey  should 
be  created  sole  consul;  adding,  that  his  ad- 
ministration would  either  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  state,  or  that,  at  least,  if  the 
commonwealth  must  have  a  master,  it  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  being  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  greatest  man  in  Rome.  Cato, 
contrary  to  every  ones's  expectation,  seconded 

.Sneas  went  to  the  throne  of  Carthage,  inTolred  in  a 
cloud. 

*  Se«  Plato's  Phxdo,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Svnv- 
jtosiunu  This  ApoUodorus  was  sumamed  Mantcia, 
I  from  his  passionate  enthusiasm. 
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the  motion,  intimating  that  any  government 
was  preferable  to  anarchy,  and  that  Pompey 
promised  fair  for  a  constitutional  administra- 
tion, and  for  the  preservation  of  the  city. 

Pompey,  being  thus  elected  consul,  invited 
Cato  to  his  house  in  the  suburbs.  He  received 
him  with  the  greatest  caresses  and  acknow 
ledgments,  and  entreated  him  to  assist  in  his 
administration,  and  to  preside  at  his  councils. 
Cato  answered,  that  he  had  neither  formerly 
opposed  Pompey  out  of  private  enmity,  nor 
supported  l)im  of  late  out  of  personal  favour; 
but  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  had  been  his 
motive  in  both :  that,  in  private,  he  would  as- 
sist him  with  his  counsel  whenever  he  should 
be  called  upon;  but  that,  in  public,  he  should 
speak  his  sentiments,  whether  they  might  be 
in  Pompey's  favour  or  not.  And  he  did  not 
fail  to  do  as  he  had  said.  For,  soon  after, 
when  Pompey  proposed  severe  punishments 
and  penalties  against  those  who  had  been  guil 
ty  of  bribery,  Cato  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  past  should  be  overlooked,  and  the  future 
only  adverted  to:  for  that  if  he  should  scruti- 
nize into  former  offences  of  that  kind,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  where  it  would  end;  and 
should  he  establish  penal  laws,  ex  post  facto, 
it  would  be  hard  that  those  who  were  convict- 
ed of  former  offences,  should  suffer  for  the 
breach  of  those  laws  which  were  then  not  in 
being.  Afterwards,  too,  when  impeachments 
were  brought  against  several  persons  of  rank, 
and  some  of  Pompey's  friends  amongst  the 
rest,  Calo,  when  he  observed  that  Pompey  fa- 
voured the  latter,  reproved  him  with  great  free- 
dom, and  urged  him  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  Pompey  had  enacted,  that  encomiums 
should  no  longer  be  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar;  and  yet,  he  gave  into  the 
court  a  written  encomium  on  Munatius  Plan- 
cus,*  when  he  was  upon  his  trial;  but  Cato, 
when  he  observed  this,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
judges,  stopped  his  ears,  and  forbade  the  apol- 
ogy to  be  read.  Plancus,  upon  this,  objected 
to  Cato's  being  one  of  the  judges;  yet  he  was 
condemned  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  Cato 
gave  the  criminals  in  general  no  small  perplex- 
ity; for  they  were  equally  afraid  of  having  him 
for  their  judge,  and  of  objecting  to  him;  as  in 
the  latter  case,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  rely  on  their  inno- 
cence, and  by  the  same  means  were  condemn- 
ed. Nay,  to  object  to  the  judgment  of  Cato, 
became  a  common  handle  of  accusation  and 
reproach. 

Csesar,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  prose- 
cuting the  war  in  Gaul,  was  cultivating  his  in- 
terest m  the  city,  by  all  that  friendship  and 
muiificence  could  effect.  Pompey  saw  this, 
and  waked,  as  from  a  dream,  to  the  warnings 
of  Cato:  yet  he  remained  indolent;  and  Cato, 
who  perceived  the  political  necessity  of  oppos- 
ing Caisar,  determined  himself  to  stand  for  the 
consulship,  that  he  might  thereby  oblige  him 
either  to  lay  down  his  arms  or  discover  his  de- 
signs. Cato's  competitors  were  both  men  of 
credit;  but  Sulpicius,t  who  was  one  of  them, 

*  Munatius  Plancus,  who,  in  the  Greek,  is,  by  mis- 
toke,  called  Flaccus,  was  then  tribune  of  the  people. 
He  was  accused  by  Cicero,  and  defeated  by  Pompey, 
but  unanimously  oond&mned. 

t  The  competitors  w«r    M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and 


h&d  himself  derived  great  advantages  from  the 
authority  of  Cato.  On  this  account,  he  wu 
censured  as  ungrateful:  though  (Jato  was  not 
offended:  "For  what  wonder,"  said  he,  "is  it, 
that  what  a  man  esteems  the  greatest  happmeu 
he  should  not  give  up  to  another.-"'  He  pro- 
cured an  act  in  the  senate,  that  no  candidate 
should  canvass  by  means  of  others.  This  ex- 
asperated the  people;  because  it  cut  off  at  once 
the  means  of  cultivating  favour,  and  conveying 
bribes;  and  thereby  rendered  the  lower  order 
of  citizens  poor  and  insignificant.  It  was  in 
some  measure  owing  to  this  act  that  he  lost  the 
consulship;  for  he  consulted  his  dignity  too 
much  to  canvass  in  a  popular  manner  himself, 
and  his  friends  could  not  then  do  it  for  him. 

A  repulse,  in  this  case,  is  for  some  time 
attended  with  shame  and  sorrow  both  to  the 
candidate  and  his  friends;  but  Cato  was  so 
little  affected  by  it,  that  he  anointed  himself  to 
play  at  ball,  and  walked  as  usual  after  dinner 
with  his  friends  in  i\\e  forum,  without  his  shoes 
or  his  tunic.  Cicero,  sensible  how  much  Rome 
wanted  such  a  consul,  at  once  blamed  his  in- 
dolence, with  regard  to  courting  the  people  on 
this  occasion,  and  his  inattention  to  future  suc- 
cess: whereas,  he  had  twice  applied  for  the 
praetorship.  Cato  answered,  that  his  ill  suc- 
cess in  the  latter  case  was  not  owing  to  the 
aversion  of  the  people,  but  to  the  corrupt  and 
compulsive  measures  used  amongst  them  j 
whilst  in  an  application  for  the  consulship  no 
such  measures  could  be  used;  and  he  was  sen- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  citizens  were  offended 
by  those  manners,  which  it  did  not  become  a 
wise  man  either  to  change  for  their  sakes,  or, 
by  repeating  his  application;  to  expose  himself 
to  the  same  ill  success. 

Csesar  had,  at  this  time,  obtained  many  dan- 
gerous victories  over  warlike  nations;  and  had 
fallen  upon  the  Germans,  though  at  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  slain  three  hundred  thousand 
of  them.  Many  of  the  citizens,  on  this  occa- 
sion, voted  a  public  thanksgiving;  but  Cato 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  said,  "  That 
Csesar  should  be  given  up  to  the  nations  he  had 
injured,  that  his  conduct  might  not  bring  a 
curse  upon  the  city;  yet  the  gods,"  he  said, 
"  ought  to  be  thanked,  notwithstanding,  that 
the  soldiers  had  not  suffered  for  the  madness 
and  wickedness  of  their  general,  but  that  they 
had  in  mercy  spared  the  state."  Csesar,  upon 
this,  sent  letters  to  the  senate,  full  of  invectives 
against  Cato.  When  they  were  read,  Cato 
rose  with  great  calmness,  and  in  a  speech,  so 
regular  that  it  seemed  premeditated,  said,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  letters,  as  they  contained 
nothing  but  a  little  of  Ca;sar's  buffoonery,  they 
deserved  not  to  be  answered;  and  then,  laying 
open  the  whole  plan  of  Caisar's  conduct,  more 
like  a  friend,  who  knew  his  bosom  counsels, 
than  an  enemy,  he  shewed  the  senate  that  it 
was  not  the  Britons  or  the  Gauls  they  had  to 
fear,  but  Ca;sar  himself.  This  alarmed  them 
so  much,  that  Cesar's  friends  were  sorry  they 
had  produced  the  letters  that  occasioned  it. 
Nothing,  however,  was  then  resolved  upon  : 
only  it  was  debated  concerning  the  propriety  of 

Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus.  The  latter,  according  to 
Dion,  was  cnosen  for  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  aii4 
the  former  for  his  eloquence. 
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uipointing  a  successor  to  Caesar;  and  when 
Caesar's  friends  required,  tlial,  in  case  ihereof, 
Pompev  too  should  rehnquish  his  army,  and 
give  up  his  provinces:  "  Now,"  cried  Cato,  "is 
coming  to  pass  th.',  dvcn  that  I  foretold.*  It  is 
obvious,  thai  Ca;sar  will  have  recourse  to  arms; 
and  that  the  power  which  he  has  obtained  by 
djceiving  the  people,  he  will  make  use  of  to 
enslave  them."  However,  Cato  had  but  little 
influence  out  of  the  senate,  for  the  people  were 
Dcnt  on  aggrandizing  Cxsar;  and  even  the 
^nate,  while  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
Cato,  was  afraid  of  the  people. 

When  the  news  was  brought  that  Caesar  had 
taken  .\rminium,  and  was  advancing  with  his 
army  towards  Rome,  the  people  in  general,  and 
even  Pompey,  cast  their  eyes  upon  Cato,  as  on 
the  only  person  who  had  foreseen  the  original 
designs  of  Cxsar.  "  Had  ye  then,"  said  Cato, 
"  attended  to  my  counsels,  you  would  neither 
now  have  feared  the  power  of  one  man,  nor 
would  it  have  been  in  one  man  that  you  should 
have  placed  your  hopes."  Pompey  answered, 
that  "  Cato  had  indeed  been  a  better  prophet, 
but  that  he  had  himself  acted  a  more  friendly 
part."  And  Cato  then  advised  the  senate  to 
put  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  Pompey. 
"For  the  authors  of  great  evils,"  he  said, 
"know  best  how  to  remove  them."  As  Pom- 
pey perceived  that  his  forces  were  insufficient, 
and  even  the  few  that  he  had  by  no  means 
hearty  in  his  cause,  he  thought  proper  to  leave 
the  city.  Cato,  being  determined  to  follow 
him,  sent  his  youngest  son  to  Munatius,  who 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  and  took  the 
eldest  along  with  him.  As  his  family,  and  par- 
ticularly his  daughters,  wanted  a  proper  super- 
intendant,  he  took  Marcia  again,  who  was  then 
a  rich  widow;  for  Hortensius  was  dead,  and 
had  left  her  his  whole  estate.  This  circum- 
stance gave  Caisar  occasion  to  reproach  Cato 
with  his  avarice,  and  to  call  him  the  merce- 
nary husband.  "  For  why,"  said  he,  "  did  he 
part  with  her,  if  he  had  occasion  for  her  him- 
self.' And,  if  he  had  not  occasion  for  her,  why 
did  he  take  her  again.'  The  reason  is  obvious. 
It  was  the  wealth  of  Hortensius.  He  lent  the 
young  man  his  wife,  that  he  might  make  her  a 
rich  widow."  But,  in  answer  to  this,  one  need 
only  quote  that  passage  of  Euripides, 

Call  Hercules  a  conard ! 

For  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  reproach 
Cato  with  covctousness  as  it  would  be  to 
cha^e  Hercules  with  want  of  courage.  Wheth- 
er the  conduct  of  Cato  was  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable in  this  affair  is  another  question. 

•  But  was  not  this  very  impolitic  in  Cato.'  Was  it 
DOtavain  sacrifice  to  his  ambition  of  prophecy.'  Caesar 
could  not  long  remain  unacquainted  with  what  had 
pasfted  in  the  senate  :  and  Cato's  observation,  on  this 
occasion,  was  not  much  more  discreel  than  it  would  be 
to  tell  a  madman,  who  had  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  that 
he  intended  to  burn  a  house.  Cato,  in  our  opinion,  with 
all  his  virtue,  contributed  no  less  to  the  destruction  of 
the  commonwealth  than  Caesar  himself.  Wherefore 
did  he  idly  exasperate  that  ambitious  man,  by  object- 
ing against  a  public  thanksgiving  for  his  victories.' 
There  was  a  prejudice  in  that  part  of  Cato's  conduct, 
which  had  but  the  shadow  of  virtue  to  support  it.  Nay, 
It  is  more  than  probable,  that  it  was  out  of  spite  to 
Caesar,  that  Cato  pave  the  whole  consular  power  to 
Pompey.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Caesar  had  de- 
kauched  Cato's  sister. 


However,  as  soon  as  he  had  remarried  Marcia, 
he  gave  her  the  charge  of  his  family,  and  fol- 
lowed Pompey. 

From  that  time,  it  is  said  that  he  neither  cut 
his  hair,  nor  shaved  his  beard,  nor  wore  a  gar- 
land; but  was  uniform  in  his  dress,  as  in  his 
anguish  for  his  country.  On  which  side 
soever  victory  might  for  a  while  decree,  he 
changed  not  on  that  account  his  habits.  Being 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Sicily,  he 
passed  over  to  Syracuse;  and  finding  that  Asi- 
nius  Pollio  was  arrived  at  Messenia  with  a  de 
tachment  from  the  enemy,  he  sent  to  him  to  de- 
mand the  reason  of  his  coining;  but  Pollio  only 
answered  his  question  by  another,  and  de- 
manded of  Cato  to  know  the  cause  of  the  revo- 
lutions. When  he  was  informed  that  Pompey 
had  evacuated  Italy,  and  was  encamped  at 
Dyrrhachium.  "  How  mysterious,"  said  he, 
"  are  the  ways  of  Providence !  When  Pompey 
neither  acted  upon  the  principles  of  wisdom 
nor  of  justice,  he  was  invincible;  but  now  that 
he  would  save  the  liberties  of  his  country,  his 
good  fortune  seems  to  have  forsaken  him. 
Asinius,  he  said,  he  could  easily  drive  out  of 
Sicily;  but  as  greater  supplies  were  at  hand,  he 
was  unwilling  to  involve  the  island  in  war. 
He  therefore  advised  the  Syracusans  to  consult 
their  safety  by  joining  the  stronger  party;  and 
soon  after  set  sail.  When  he  came  to  Pom- 
pey, his  constant  sentiments  were,  that  the  war 
should  be  procrastinated  in  hopes  of  peace;  for 
that,  if  they  came  to  blows,  which  party  soever 
might  be  successful,  the  event  would  be  deci- 
sive against  the  liberties  of  the  state.  He  also 
prevailed  on  Pompey,  and  the  council  of  war, 
that  neither  any  city  subject  to  the  Romans 
should  be  sacked,  nor  any  Roman  killed,  ex- 
cept in  the  field  of  battle.  By  this  he  gained 
great  glory,  and  brought  over  many,  by  his  hu- 
manity, to  the  interest  of  Pompey. 

When  he  went  into  Asia  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  men  and  ships,  he  took  with  him  his 
sister  Servilia,  and  a  little  boy  that  she  had  by 
LucuUus;  for,  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  had  lived  with  him;  and  this  circumstance 
of  putting  herself  under  the  eye  of  Cato,  and  of 
following  him  through  the  severe  discipline  of 
camps,  greatly  recovered  her  reputation:  yet 
Caesar  did  not  fail  to  censftre  Cato  even  on  her 
account. 

Though  Pompey's  officers  in  Asia  did  not 
think  that  they  had  much  need  of  Cato's  assist- 
ance, yet  he  brought  over  the  Rhodiaus  to  theii 
interest;  and  there  leaving  his  sister  Servilia 
and  her  son,  he  joined  Pompey's  forces,  which 
were  now  on  a  respectable  looting,  both  by  sea 
and  land.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Pompey 
discovered  his  final  views.  At  first,  he  intend- 
ed to  have  given  Cato  the  supreme  naval  com- 
mand ;  and  he  had  then  no  fewer  than  five  hun- 
dred men  of  war,  besides  an  infinite  number  of 
open  galleys  and  tenders.  Reflecting,  how- 
ever, or  reminded  by  his  friends,  that  Cato'a 
great  principle  was  on  all  occasions  to  rescue 
the  commonwealth  from  the  government  of  an 
individual;  and  that,  if  invested  with  so  con 
siderable  a  power  himself,  the  moment  Caesar 
should  be  vanquished,  he  would  oblige  Pompey 
too  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  submit  to  the 
laws;  he  changed  his  intentions,  though  he  had 
alreiily  mentioned  them  to  Cato,  and  gave  tho 
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command  of  the  fleet  to  Bibulus.  The  zeal  of 
Cato,  however,  was  not  abated  by  this  conduct, 
When  they  were  on  the  eve  of  battle  at  Dyr- 
rhachium,  Pompey  himself  addressed  and  en- 
couraged the  army,  and  ordered  his  officers  to 
do  the  same.  Their  addresses,  notwithstand- 
ing, were  coldly  received.  But  when  Cato  rose 
and  spoke,  upon  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
concerning  liberty,  virtue,  death,  and  glory; 
when,  by  his  impassioned  action,  he  shewed 
that  he  felt  what  he  spoke,  and  that  his  elo- 
quence took  its  glowing  colours  from  his  soul; 
when  he  concluded  with  an  invocation  to  the 
gods,  as  witnesses  of  their  efforts  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  country; — the  plaudits  of  the 
army  rent  the  skies,  and  the  generals  marched 
on  in  full  confidence  of  victory.  They  fought, 
and  were  victorious  ;  though  Caesar's  good 
genius  availed  him  of  the  frigid  caution  and 
diffidence  of  Pompey,  and  rendered  the  victory 
incomplete.  But  these  things  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Pompey.  Amid  the  general 
joy  that  followed  this  success,  Cato  alone 
mourned  over  his  country,  and  bewailed  that 
fatal  and  cruel  ambition  which  covered  the 
•field  with  bodies  of  citizens  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  each  other.  When  Pompey,  in  pursuit  of 
Ceesar,  proceeded  to  Thessaly,  and  left  in 
Dyrrhachium  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and 
treasure,  together  with  some  friends  and  rela- 
tions, he  gave  the  whole  in  charge  to  Cato,  with 
the  command  of  fifteen  cohorts  only;  for  still 
he  was  afraid  of  his  republican  principles.  If 
he  should  be  vanquished,  indeed,  he  knew  Cato 
would  be  faithful  to  him;  but  if  he  should  be 
victor,  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
not  permit  him  to  reap  the  reward  of  conquest 
in  the  sweets  of  absolute  power.  Cato,  how- 
ever, had  the  satisfaction  of  being  attended  by 
many  illustrious  persons  in  Dyrrhachium. 

After  the  fatal  overthrow  at  Pharsalia,  Cato 
determined,  in  case  of  Fompey's  death,  to  con- 
duct the  people  under  his  charge  to  Italy,  and 
then  to  retire  into  exile,  far  from  the  cognizance 
of  the  power  of  tho  tyrant;  but  if  Pompey  sur- 
vived, he  was  resolved  to  keep  his  little  forces 
together  for  him.  With  this  design,  he  passed 
into  Corey ra,  where  the  fleet  was  stationed: 
and  would  there  have  resigned  his  command  to 
(/icero,  because  he- had  been  consul  and  him- 
self only  pr;Dtor.  But  Cicero  declined  it,  and 
set  sail  for  Italy.  Pompey  the  Younger  re- 
sented this  defection,  and  was  about  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  Cicero  and  some  others,  but 
Cato  prevented  him  by  private  expostulation; 
and  thus  saved  the  Uves  both  of  Cicero  and  the 
rest. 

Cato,  upon  a  supposition  that  Pompey  the 
Great  would  make  his  escape  into  Egypt  or 
Libya,  prepared  to  follow  him,  together  with 
his  little  force,  after  having  first  given,  to  such 
as  chose  it,  the  liberty  of  staying  behind.  As 
soon  as  he  had  reached  the  African  coast,  he 
met  with  Sextus,  Pompey's  younger  son,  who 
acquainted  him  with  the  death  of  his  father. 
This  greatly  afflicted  the  little  band;  but  as 
Pompey  was  no  more,  they  unanimously  re- 
solved to  have  no  other  leader  than  Cato. 
Cato,  out  of  compassion  to  the  honest  men  that 
liad  put  their  confidence  in  him,  and  because 
he  would  not  leave  them  destitute  in  a  foreign  j 


country,  took  upon  him  the  command.  Ha 
first  made  for  Cyrene,  and  was  received  by  the 
people,  though  they  had  before  shut  their  gates 
against  Labienus.  Here  he  understood  that 
Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  was  entertain- 
ed by  Juba;  and  that  Appius  Varus,  to  whom 
Pompey  had  given  the  government  of  Africa, 
had  joined  them  with  his  forces.  Cato,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  march  to  them  by  land,  as  it 
was  now  winter.  He  had  got  together  a  great 
many  asses  to  carry  water;  and  furnished  him- 
self also  with  cattle  and  other  victualling  pro- 
visions, as  well  as  with  a  number  of  carriages. 
He  had  likew-ise  in  his  train  some  of  the  people 
called  Psylli,*  who  obviate  the  bad  effects  of 
the  bite  of  serpents,  by  sucking  out  the  poison  j 
and  deprive  the  serpents  themselves  of  their 
ferocity  by  their  charms.  During  a  continued 
march  for  seven  days,  he  was  always  foremost, 
though  he  made  use  of  neither  horse  nor  char- 
iot. Even  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Phar- 
salia, he  ate  sitting,!  intending  it  as  an  addi- 
tional token  of  mourning,  that  he  never  lay 
down  except  to  sleep. 

By  the  end  of  winter  he  reached  the  place  of 
his  designation  in  Libya,  with  an  army  of  near 
ten  thousand  men.  The  affairs  of  Scipio  and 
Varus  were  in  a  bad  situation,  by  reason  of  the 
misunderstanding  and  distraction  which  pre- 
vailed between  them,  and  which  led  them  to 
pay  their  court  with  great  servility  to  Juba, 
whose  wealth  and  power  rendered  him  intoler- 
ably arrogant.  For  when  he  first  gave  Cato 
audience,  he  took  his  place  between  Scipio  and 
Cato.  But  Cato  took  up  his  chair  and  removed 
it  to  the  other  side  of  Scipio;  thus  giving  him 
the  most  honourable  place,  though  he  was  his 
enemy,  and  had  published  a  libel  against  him. 
Cato's  adversaries  have  not  paid  proper  re- 
gard to  his  spirit  on  this  occasion,  but  thej 
have  been  ready  enough  to  blame  him  for  put- 
ting Philostratus  in  the  middle,  when  he  was 
walking  with  him  one  day  in  Sicily,  though  he 
did  it  entirely  out  of  regard  to  philosophy.    In 

*  These  people  were  so  called  from  their  king  Psyl- 
lus,  whose  tomb  was  in  the  region  of  the  Syrtcs.  Var- 
ro  tells  us,  that,  to  try  the  legitimacy  of  their  children, 
they  sufler  them  to  be  bitten  by  a  venomous  serpent; 
and  if  they  survive  the  wound,  they  conclude  that  they 
are  not  spurious.  Crates  Pergamenus  says,  there  were 
a  people  of  this  kind  at  Paros,  on  the  Hellespont,  calU 
ed  Ophiogenes,  whose  touch  alone  was  a  cure  for  the 
bite  of  a  serpent.  Celsus  observes,  that  the  Psylli  suck 
out  the  poison  from  the  wound,  not  by  any  superior 
skill  or  quality,  but  because  they  have  courage  enough 
to  do  it.  Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  the  Psylli 
have  an  innate  quality  in  their  constitution,  that  is 
poisonous  to  serpents ;  and  that  the  smell  of  it  throws 
them  into  a  profound  sleep.  Pliny  maintains,  that 
every  man  has  in  himself  a  natural  poison  for  serpents; 
and  that  those  creatures  will  shun  the  human  saliva,  as 
they  would  boiling  water.  The  fasting  saliva,  in  par- 
ticular, if  it  comes  within  their  mouths,  kills  them  im- 
mediately. If,  therefore,  we  may  believe  that  the  hu- 
man saliva  is  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  we 
shall  have  no  occasion  to  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Psylli  were  endowed  with  any  peculiar  qualities  of 
this  kind,  but  that  their  success  in  these  opcratioDi 
arose,  as  Celsus  says,  £x  audacia  iisa  conflrmata. 
However,  they  made  a  considerable  trade  of  it ;  and 
we  are  assured,  that  they  have  been  known  to  impor* 
the  African  serpents  into  Italy,  and  other  countries,  to 
increase  their  gain.  Pliny  says,  they  brought  scorpi 
ons  into  Sicily,  but  they  would  not  live  in  that  island 

f  The  consul  Varro  did  the  same  after  the  battle  of 
Cannit,     U  was  a  ceremon/ of  mourDiii{ 
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this  manner  he  humbled  Juba,  who  had  consid- 
ered Scipio  and  Varus  as  httle  more  than 
his  lieutenants;  and  he  took  care  also  to  recon- 
cile them  to  each  other. 

The  whole  army  then  desired  him  to  take 
the  command  upon  him;  and  Scipio  and  Varus 
readily  offered  to  resign  it:  but  he  said,  "  He 
would  not  transgress  the  laws,  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  was  waging  war  with  the  man  who 
trimplcd  upon  them;  nor,  when  he  was  only 
proprietor,  take  the  command  from  a  procon- 
sul." For  Scipio  had  been  appointed  procon- 
sul; and  his  name  inspired  the  generality  with 
hopes  of  success;  for  they  thought  a  Scipio 
could  not  be  beaten  in  Africa. 

Scipio  being  established  commander-in-chief, 
to  gratify  Juba,  was  inclined  to  put  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Utica  to  the  sword,  and  to  raze 
the  city  as  a  place  engaged  in  the  interest  of 
Cxsar.  But  Cato  would  not  suffer  it:  he  in- 
veighed loudly  in  council  against  that  design, 
invoking  Heaven  and  earth  to  oppose  it;  and, 
with  much  difficulty,  rescued  that  people  out 
of  the  hands  of  cruelty.  After  which,  partly 
on  their  application,  and  partly  at  the  request 
of  Scipio,  he  agreed  to  take  the  command  of 
the  town,  that  it  might  neither  willingly  nor 
unwillingly  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cjesar.  In- 
deed, it  was  a  place  very  convenient  and  advan- 
tageous to  those  who  were  masters  of  it;  and 
Cato  added  much  to  its  strength,  as  well  as 
convenience.  For  he  brought  into  it  a  vast 
quantity  of  bread-corn,  repaired  the  walls, 
erected  towers,  and  fortified  it  with  ditches  and 
ramparts.  Then  he  armed  all  the  youth  of 
Utica,  and  posted  them  in  the  trenches  under 
his  eye:  as  for  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
kept  them  close  within  the  walls;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  took  great  care  that  they  should  suf- 
fer no  injury  ofany  kind  from  the  Romans.  And 
by  the  supply  of  arms,  of  money,  and  provisions, 
which  he  sent  in  great  quantities  to  the  camp, 
Utica  came  to  be  considered  as  the  principal 
magazine. 

The  advice  he  had  before  given  to  Pompey, 
ne  now  gave  to  Scipio,  "  Not  to  risk  a  battle 
with  an  able  and  experienced  warrior,  but  to 
take  the  advantage  of  time,  which  most  effect- 
ually blasts  the  growth  of  tyranny."  Scipio, 
however,  in  his  rashness,  despised  these  coun- 
sels, and  once  even  scrupled  not  to  reproach 
Cato  with  cowardice;  asking,  "  Whether  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  sitting  still  himself 
within  the  walls  and  bars,  unless  he  hindered 
others  from  taking  bolder  measures  upon  occa-, 
sion.'"'  Cato  wrote  back,  "  That  he  was  ready 
to  cross  over  into  Italy  with  the  horse  and  foot 
which  he  had  brought  into  Africa,  and,  by 
bringing  CcEsar  upon  himself,  to  draw  him  from 
his  design  against  Scipio."  But  Scipio  only 
ridiculed  the  proposal;  and  it  was  plain  that 
Cato  now  repented  his  giving  up  to  him  the 
command,  since  he  saw  ihat  Scipio  would  take 
no  rational  scheme  for  the  conduct  of  the  war; 
and  that  if  he  should,  beyond  all  expectation, 
succeed,  he  would  behave  with  no  kind  of  mod- 
eration to  the  citizens.  It  was  therefore  Cato's 
judgment,  and  he  often  declared  it  to  his  friends, 
••  That,  by  reason  of  the  incapacity  and  rash- 
ness of  the  generals,  he  could  hope  no  good 
end  of  the  war;  and  that,  even  if  victory  should 
declare  for  tnem,  and  Ca;sar  be  destroyed,  for 
rt,  h<i  would  not  stay  at  Rome,  but  fly 


from  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  Scipio,  who 
already  threw  out  insolent  menaces  against 
many  of  the  Romans." 

The  thing  came  to  pass  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pected. About  midnight  a  person  arrived  from 
the  army,  whence  he  had  been  three  days  in 
coming,  with  news  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought  at  Thaspus;  that  all  was  lost;  that  Ctesar 
was  master  of  both  the  camps;  and  that  Scipio 
and  Juba  were  fled  with  a  few  troops,  which 
had  escaped  the  general  slaughter. 

On  the  receipt  of  such  tidings,  the  people  of 
Utica,  as  might  be  expected  amidst  the  appre- 
hensions of  night  and  war,  were  in  the  utmost 
distraction,  and  could  scarce  keep  themselvti 
within  the  walls.  But  Cato  making  his  ap- 
pearance among  the  citizens,  who  were  running 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  great  confusion 
and  clamour,  encouraged  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner he  could.  To  remove  the  violence  of  ter- 
ror and  astonishment,  he  told  them  the  case 
might  not  be  so  bad  as  it  was  represented,  the 
misfortune  being  probably  exaggerated  by  re- 
port; and  thus  he  calmed  the  present  tumult. 
As  soon  as  it  was  light,  he  summoned  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  the  three  hundred  whom  he 
made  use  of  as  a  council.  These  were  the 
Romans  who  trafficked  there  in  merchandise 
and  exchange  of  money;  and  to  them  he  added 
all  the  senators,  and  their  sons.  While  they 
were  assembling,  he  entered  the  house  with 
great  composure  and  firmness  of  look,  as  if 
nothing  extraordinary  had  happened;  and  read 
a  book  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  This  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  stores,  the  corn,  the 
arms,  and  other  implements  of  war,  and  the 
musters. 

When  they  were  met,  he  opened  the  matter 
by  commending  the  three  hundred,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary alacrity  and  fidelity  they  had  shewn 
in  serving  the  public  cause  with  their  purses, 
their  persons,  and  their  counsels;  and  exhort- 
ing them  not  to  entertain  different  views,  or  to 
endeavour  to  save  themselves  by  flight;  "  for," 
continued  he,  "  if  you  keep  in  a  body,  Caesar 
will  not  hold  you  in  such  contempt,  ^''you  con- 
tinue the  war;  and  you  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  spared,  if  you  have  recourse  to  submission. 
I  desire  you  will  consider  the  point  thorough- 
ly, and  what  resolution  soever  you  may  take,  I 
will  not  blame  you.  If  you  are  inclined  to  go 
with  the  stream  of  fortune,  I  shall  impute  the 
change  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  If  you  bear 
up  against  their  threatening  aspect,  and  con- 
tinue to  face  danger  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  I 
will  be  your  fellow-soldier,  as  well  as  captain, 
till  our  country  has  experienced  the  last  issues 
of  her  fate:  our  country,  which  is  not  in  Utica, 
or  Adrymettum,  but  Rome;  and  she,  in  her  vast 
resources,  has  often  recovered  herself  from 
greater  falls  than  this.  Many  resources  we  cer- 
tainly have  at  present;  and  the  principal  is, 
that  we  have  to  contend  with  a  man  whose  oc- 
casions oblige  him  to  attend  to  various  objects 
Spain  is  gone  over  to  young  Pompey,  and 
Rome,  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  is 
ready  to  spurn  it  from  her,  and  to  rise  on  any 
prospect  of  change.  Nor  is  danger  to  be  de- 
clined. In  this  you  may  take  your  enemy  for 
a  pattern,  who  is  prodigal  of  his  blood  in  the 
most  iniquitous  cause;  whereas,  if  you  succeed, 
you  will  live  extremely  happly ;  if  you  miscarry 
the  uncertainties  of  war  will  be  terminated 
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with  a  glorious  death.  However,  deliberate 
among  yourselves  as  to  the  steps  you  should 
take,  first  entreating  Heaven  to  prosper  your 
determinations  in  a  manner  worthy  the  cour- 
age and  zeal  you  have  already  shown." 

This  speech  of  Cato's  inspired  some  with 
confidence,  and  even  with  hope;  and  the  gen- 
erality were  so  much  affected  with  his  intrepid, 
his  generous,  and  humane  turn  of  mind,  that 
they  almost  forgot  their  present  danger;  and 
looking  upon  him  as  the  only  general  that  was 
invincible,  and  superior  to  all  fortune,  "  They 
desired  him  to  make  what  use  he  thought  prop- 
er of  their  fortunes  and  their  arms;  for  that  it 
was  better  to  die  under  his  banner  than  to  save 
their  lives  at  the  expense  of  betraying  so  much 
virtue."  One  of  the  council  observed  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  decree  for  enfranchising  the 
slaves,  and  many  commended  the  motion: 
Cato,  however,  said,  "  He  would  not  do  that, 
because  it  was  neither  just  nor  lawful ;  but  such 
as  their  masters  would  voluntarily  discharge, 
he  would  receive,  provided  they  were  of  proper 
age  to  bear  arms."  This  many  promised  to 
do;  and  Cato  withdrew,  after  having  ordered 
hsts  to  be  made  out  of  all  that  should  offer. 

A  little  after  this,  letters  were  brought  him 
from  Juba  and  Scipio.  Juba,  who  lay  with  a 
small  corps  concealed  in  the  mountains,  desir- 
ed to  know  Cato's  intentions;  proposing  to  wait 
for  him  if  he  left  Utica,  or  to  assist  him  if  he 
chose  to  stand  a  siege.  Scipio  also  lay  at 
anchor  under  a  promontory  near  Utica,  ex- 
pecting an  answer  on  the  same  account. 

Cato  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  messen- 
ger till  he  should  know  the  final  determination 
of  the  three  hundred.  All  of  the  patrician  order 
with  great  readiness  enfranchised  and  armed 
their  slaves;  but  as  for  the  three  hundred,  who 
dealt  in  traffic  and  loans  of  money  at  high  in- 
terest, and  whose  slaves  were  a  considerable 
part  of  their  fortune,  the  impression  which 
Cato's  speech  had  made  upon  them  did  not  last 
long.  As  some  bodies  easily  receive  heat,  and 
as  easily  grow  cold  again  when  the  fire  is  re- 
moved, so  the  sight  of  Cato  warmed  and  liber- 
alized these  traders;  but  when  they  came  to 
consider  the  matter  among  themselves,  the 
dread  of  Ceesar  soon  put  to  flight  their  rever- 
ence for  Cato,  and  for  virtue.  For  thus  they 
talked — "  What  are  we,  and  what  is  the  man 
whose  orders  we  refuse  to  receive.''  Is  it  not 
Caesar  into  whose  hands  the  whole  power  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  fallen.''  And  surely  none  of 
us  is  a  Scipio,  a  Pompey,  or  a  Cato.  Shall  we, 
at  a  time  when  their  fears  make  all  men  en- 
tertain sentiments  beneath  their  dignity — shall 
we,  in  Utica,  fight  for  the  liberty  of  Rome  with 
a  man  against  whom  Cato  and  Pompey  the 
Great  durst  not  make  a  stand  in  Italy?  Shall 
we  enfranchise  our  slaves  to  oppose  Ca;sar, 
who  have  no  more  liberty  ourselves  than  that 
conquerer  is  pleased  to  leave  us.''  Ah!  wretches 
that  we  are!  Let  us  at  last  know  ourselves  and 
send  deputies  to  intercede  with  him  for  mercy." 
This  was  the  language  of  the  most  moderate 
among  the  three  hundred:  but  the  greatest  part 
of  them  lay  in  wait  for  the  patricians,  thinking, 
if  they  could  seize  upon  them,  they  should  more 
easily  make  their  peace  with  Ca;sar.  Cato  sus- 
pected the  change,  but  made  no  remonstrances 
against  it;  he  only  wrote  to  Scipio  and  Juba,  to 


keep  at  a  distance  from  Utica,  because  the  three 
hundred  were  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

In  the  meantime  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry,  who  had  escaped  out  of  the  battle,  ap- 
proached Utica,  and  despatched  three  men  to 
Cato,  though  they  could  come  to  no  unanimous 
resolution.  For  some  were  for  joining  Juba, 
some  Cato,  and  others  were  afraid  to  enter 
Utica.  This  account  being  brought  to  Cato, 
he  ordered  Marcus  Rubrius  to  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  three  hundred,  and  quietly  to  ♦ 
take  down  the  names  of  such  as  offered  to  set 
free  their  slaves,  without  pretending  to  use  the 
least  compulsion.  Then  he  went  out  of  the 
town,  taking  the  senators  with  him,  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  principal  officers  of  the  caval- 
ry. He  entreated  their  officers  not  to  aban- 
don so  many  Roman  senators;  nor  to  choose 
Juba,  rather  than  Cato,  for  their  general;  but 
to  join,  and  mutually  contribute  to  each  other's 
safety  by  entering  the  city,  which  was  im- 
pregnable in  point  of  strength,  and  had  pro- 
visions and  every  thing  necessary  for  defence 
for  many  years.  The  senators  seconded  this 
application  with  prayers  and  tears.  The  of- 
ficers went  to  consult  the  troops  under  their 
command;  and  Cato,  with  the  senators,  set 
down  upon  one  of  the  mounds  to  wait  their 
answer. 

At  that  moment  Rubrius  came  up  in  great 
fury,  inveighing  against  the  three  hundred, 
who,  he  said,  behaved  in  a  very  disorderly 
manner,  and  were  raising  commotions  in  the 
city.  Upon  this,  many  of  the  senators  thought 
their  condition  desperate,  and  gave  into  the 
utmost  expressions  of  grief  But  Cato  endeav- 
oured to  encourage  them,  and  requested  the 
three  hundred  to  have  patience. 

Nor  was  there  any  thing  moderate  in  the 
proposals  of  the  cavalry.  The  answer  from 
them  was  "  That  they  had  no  desire  to  be  in 
the  pay  of  Juba;  nor  did  they  fear  Csesar, 
while  they  should  have  Cato  for  their  general; 
but  to  be  shut  up  with  Uticans,  Phoenicians, 
who  would  change  with  the  wind,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  they  could  not  bear  to  think 
of;  for,"  said  they,  "  if  they  are  quiet  now,  yet 
when  Ceesar  arrives,  they  will  betray  us  and 
conspire  our  destruction.  Whoever,  therefore, 
desires  us  to  range  under  his  banners  there, 
must  first  expel  the  Uticans,  or  put  them  to 
the  sword,  and  then  call  us  into  a  place  clear 
of  enemies  and  barbarians."  These  proposals 
appeared  to  Cato  extremely  barbarous  and 
savage:  however,  he  mildly  answered,  "  That 
he  would  talk  with  the  three  hundred  about 
them."  Then,  entering  the  city  again,  he 
applied  to  that  set  of  men,  who  now  no  longer, 
out  of  reverence  to  him,  dissembled  or  pal- 
liated their  designs.  They  openly  expressed 
their  resentment  that  any  citizens  should  pre- 
sume to  lead  them  against  Ca;sar,  with  whom 
all  contest  was  beyond  their  power  and  theii 
hopes.  Nay,  some  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
"  That  the  senators  ought  to  be  detained  in  the 
town  till  Caisar  came."  Cato  let  this  pass  as 
if  he  heard  it  not;  and,  indeed,  he  was  a  little 
deaf. 

But  being  informed  that  the  cavalry  were 
marching  off,  he  was  afraid  that  the  three 
hundred  would  lake  some  desperate  step  with 
respect  to  the  senators;  and  he  therefore  went 
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in  pursuit  of  them  with  his  friends.  As  he 
found  they  were  got  under  march,  lie  rode  after 
them.  It  was  with  pleasure  they  saw  him  ap- 
proach; and  they  exhorted  him  to  go  with 
them,  and  save  his  life  with  theirs.  On  this 
occasion,  it  is  said  that  Cato  shed  tears,  while 
he  interceded  with  extended  hands  in  behalf 
of  the  senators.  He  even  turned  the  heads  of 
some  of  their  horses,  and  laid  hold  of  their  ar- 
mour, till  he  prevailed  with  him  to  stay,  at 
least,  that  day,  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the 
senators. 

When  he  came  back  with  them,  and  had 
committed  the  charge  of  the  gates  to  some,  and 
the  citadel  to  others,  the  three  hundred  were 
under  great  apprehensions  of  being  punished 
for  their  inconstancy,  and  sent  to  beg  of  Cato, 
by  all  means,  to  come  and  speak  to  them.  But 
the  senators  would  not  suffer  him  to  go.  They 
Baid  they  would  never  let  their  guardian  and 
deliverer  come  into  the  hands  of  such  perfid- 
ious and  traitorous  men.  It  was  now,  indeed, 
that  Cato's  virtue  appeared  to  all  ranks  of  men 
in  Utica  in  the  clearest  light,  and  commanded 
the  highest  love  and  admiration.  Nothing 
could  be  more  evident  than  that  the  most  per- 
fect integrity  was  the  guide  of  his  actions.  He 
had  long  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  being, 
and  yet  he  submitted  to  inexpressible  labours, 
cares,  and  conflicts,  for  others;  that,  after  he 
had  secured  tlieir  lives,  he  might  relinquish  his 
own.  For  his  intentions  in  that  respect  were 
obvious  enough,  though  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  them. 

Therefore,  after  having  satisfied  the  senators 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  went  alone  to  wait  upon 
the  three  hundred.  "  They  thanked  him  for 
the  favour,  and  entreated  him  to  trust  them  and 
make  use  of  their  services;  but  as  they  were 
not  Catos,  nor  had  Cato's  dignity  of  mind,  they 
hoped  he  would  pity  their  weakness.  They 
told  him  they  had  resolved  to  send  deputies  to 
Cssar,  to  intercede  first  and  principally  for 
Cato.  If  that  request  should  not  be  granted, 
they  would  have  no  obligation  to  him  for  any 
favour  to  themselves;  but  as  long  as  they  had 
breath,  would  fight  for  Cato."  Cato  made  his 
acknowledgments  for  their  regard,  and  advised 
them  to  send  immediately  to  intercede  for  them- 
selves. "For  me,"  said  he,  "intercede  not. 
It  is  for  the  conquered  to  turn  suppliants,  and 
for  those  who  have  done  an  injury  to  beg  par- 
don. For  my  part,  I  have  been  unconquered 
through  life,  and  superior  in  the  things  I  wish- 
ed to  be;  for  in  justice  and  honour  I  am  CcEsar's 
superior.  Cisar  is  the  vanquished,  the  falling 
man,  being  now  clearly  convicted  of  those  de- 
signs against  his  country  which  he  had  long 
denied." 

After  he  had  thus  spoken  to  the  three  hun- 
dred, he  left  them;  and  being  informed  that 
CsEsar  was  already  on  his  march  to  Utica, 
"  Strange!"  said  he,  "  it  seems  he  takes  us  for 
men."  He  then  went  to  the  senators,  and  de- 
sired them  to  hasten  their  flight  while  the  cav- 
alry remained.  He  likewise  shut  all  the  gates, 
except  that  which  leads  to  the  sea;  appointed 
ships  for  those  who  were  to  depart;  provided 
for  good  order  in  the  town;  redressed  griev- 
ances; composed  disturbances,  and  furnished 
all  who  wanted  with  the  necessary  provisions 
Tor  the  voyage.    About  this  time  Marcus  Oc- 


tavius*  approached  the  plice  with  two  legions; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  encamped,  sent  to  de- 
sire Cato  to  settle  with  him  the  business  of  the 
command.  Cato  gave  the  messenger  no  an 
swcr,  but  turning  to  his  friends,  said,  "  Need 
we  wonder  that  our  cause  has  not  prospered, 
when  wc  retain  our  ambition  on  the  very  brink 
of  ruin."' 

In  the  meantime,  having  intelligence  that  the 
cavalry  at  their  departure,  were  taking  the 
goods  of  the  Uticans  as  a  lawful  prize,  he  has- 
tened up  to  them,  and  snatched  the  plunder 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  foremost:  upon  which 
they  all  threw  down  what  they  hail  got,  and 
retired  in  silence,  dejected  and  ashamed.  He 
then  assembled  the  Uticans,  and  applied  to 
them  in  behalf  of  the  three  hundred,  desiring 
them  not  to  exasperate  Cssar  against  those 
Romans,  but  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  and 
consult  each  other's  safety.  After  which  he 
returned  to  the  sea-side  to  look  upon  the  em- 
barkation: and  such  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances as  he  could  persuade  to  go,  he  em- 
braced and  dismissed,  with  great  marks  of  af- 
fection. His  son  was  not  willing  to  go  with  the 
rest,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  right  to  insist 
on  his  leaving  a  father  he  was  so  fond  of. 
There  was  one  Statyllius,t  a  young  man,  who 
affected  a  firmness  of  resolution  above  his 
years,  and,  in  all  respects,  studied  to  appear 
like  Cato,  superior  to  passion.  As  this  young 
man's  enmity  to  Ca;sar  was  well  known,. Cato 
desired  him  by  all  means  to  take  ship  with  the 
rest;  and  when  he  found  him  bent  upon  stay- 
ing, he  turned  to  Apollonides  the  Stoic,  and 
Demetrius  the  Peripatetic,  and  said,  "  It  ia 
your  business  to  reduce  this  man's  extrava- 
gance of  mind,  and  to  make  him  see  what  ia 
for  his  good."  He  now  dismissed  all  except 
such  as  had  business  of  importance  with  him; 
and  upon  these  he  spent  that  night  and  great 
part  of  the  day  following. 

Lucius  Caesar,  a  relation  of  the  conqueror, 
who  intended  to  intercede  for  the  three  hun- 
dred, desired  Cato  to  assist  him  in  composing 
a  suitable  speech.  "  Ajid  for  you,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  think  it  an  honour  to  become  the  most 
humble  suppliant,  and  even  to  throw  myself  at 
his  feet."  Cato,  however,  would  not  suffer  it: 
"  If  I  chose  to  be  indebted,"  said  he  "  to  Caesar 
for  my  life,  I  ought  to  go  in  person,  and  with- 
out any  mediator;  but  I  will  not  have  any  ob- 
ligation to  a  tyrant  in  a  business  by  which  he 
subverts  the  laws.  And  he  does  subvert  the 
laws,  by  saving,  as  a  master,  those  over  whom 
he  has  no  right  of  authority.  Nevertheless,  we 
will  consider,  if  you  please,  how  to  make  your 
application  most  effectual  in  behalf  of  the  three 
hundred." 

After  he  had  spent  some  time  with  Luciua 
Caesar  upon  this  affair,  he  recommended  his 
son  and  friends  to  his  protection,  conducted 
him  a  little  on  his  way,  and  then  took  his  leave, 
and  retired  to  his  own  house.  His  son  and  the 
rest  of  his  friends  being  assembled  there,  he 
discoursed  with  them  a  considerable  time;  and, 
among  other  tilings,  charged  the  young  man  to 

*  The  »air.e  who  commanded  Pompey's  fleet. 

+  This  brave  young  Roman  was  the  same  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  went  through  the  enemy,  to  in 
quire  into  the  condition  of  Brutus's  camp,  and  waj 
slain  in  his  return  by  Caesar's  soldiers. 
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take  no  share  in  the  administration.  "  For  the 
state  of  affairs,"  said  he,  "  is  such,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  fill  any  office  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Cato;  and  to  do  it  otherwise  would 
be  unworthy  of  yourself." 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  bath;  where, 
bethinking  himself  of  Statyllius,  he  called  out 
aloud  10  Apollonides,  and  said,  "  Have  you 
taken  down  the  pride  of  that  young  man.'  and 
is  he  gone  without  bidding  us  farewell.''"  "  No, 
indeed,"  answered  the  philosopher,  "  we  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pams  with  him;  but  he 
continues  as  lofty  and  resolute  as  ever;  he  says 
he  will  stay,  and  certainly  follow  your  con- 
duct." Cato  then  smiled,  and  said,  "  That  will 
soon  be  seen." 

After  bathing,  he  went  to  supper,  with  a 
large  company,  at  which  he  sat,  as  he  had  al- 
ways done  since  the  battle  of  Pharsalia;  for, 
(as  we  observed  above)  he  never  now  lay 
down  except  to  sleep.  All  his  friends,  and  the 
magistrates  of  Utica,  supped  with  him.  After 
supper,  the  wine  was  seasoned  with  much  wit 
and  learning;  and  many  questions  in  philoso- 
phy were  proposed  and  discussed.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  they  came  to  the  paradoxes 
of  the  stoics  (for  so  their  maxims  are  common- 
ly called,)  and  to  this  in  particular,  "  That  the 
good  man  only  is  free,  and  all  bad  men  are 
elaves."*  The  Peripatetic,  in  pursuance  of  his 
principles,  took  up  the  argument  against  it. 
Upon  which  Cato  attacked  him  with  great 
warmth,  and  in  a  louder  and  more  vehement 
accent  than  usual,  carried  on  a  most  spirited 
discourse  to  a  considerable  length.  From  the 
tenor  of  it,  the  whole  company  perceived  he 
bad  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  being,  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  hard  conditions  on 
which  he  was  to  hold  it. 

As  he  found  a  deep  and  melancholy  silence 
the  consequence  of  his  discourse,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  recover  the  spirits  of  his  guests,  and  to 
remove  their  suspicions,  by  talking  of  their  pres- 
ent affairs,  and  expressing  his  fears  both  for  his 
friends  and  partisans  who  were  upon  their  voy- 
age; and  for  those  who  had  to  make  their  way 
through  dry  deserts,  and  a  barbarous  country. 
After  the  entertainment  was  over,  he  took 
his  usual  evening  walk  with  his  friends  and 
gave  the  officers  of  the  guards  such  orders  as 
the  occasion  required,  and  then  retired  to  his 
chamber.  The  extraordinary  ardour  with  which 
he  embraced  his  son  and  his  friends  at  this 
parting,  recalled  all  their  suspicions.  He  lay 
down  and  began  to  read  Plato's  book  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul:  but  before  he  had  gone 
through  with  it,  he  looked  up,  and  took  notice 
that  his  sword  was  not  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
where  it  used  to  hang;  for  his  son  had  taken 
it  away  while  he  was  at  supper.  He,  there- 
fore, called  his  servant  and  asked  him,  who 
had  taken  away  his  sword.'  As  the  servant 
made  no  answer,  he  returned  to  his  book;  and, 
after  a  while,  without  any  appearance  of  haste 
or  hurry,  as  if  it  was  only  by  accident  that  he 
called  for  the  sword,  he  ordered  him  to  bring 
it  The  servant  still  delayed  to  bring  it,  and 
he  had  patience  till  he  had  read  out  his  book: 
but  then  he  called  his  servants  one  by  one,  and 

•  Thi>  wn  not  the  sentiment  if  the  stoics  only,  but 
of  Sccratei, 


in  a  louder  tone  demanded  his  sword.  At  last 
he  struck  one  of  them  such  a  blow  on  the 
mouth  that  he  hurt  his  own  hand;  Lnd  growing 
more  angry,  and  raising  his  voice  still  higher, 
he  cried,  "  I  am  betrayed  and  delivered  naked 
to  my  enemy  by  my  son  and  my  servants."  His 
son  then  ran  in  with  his  friends,  and  tenderly 
embracing  him,  had  recourse  to  tears  and  en- 
treaties. But  Cato  rose  up,  and,  with  a  stern 
and  awful  look,  thus  expressed  himself: — 
"  When  and  where  did  I  shew  any  signs  of 
distraction,  that  nobody  offiers  to  dissuade  me 
from  any  purpose  that  I  may  seem  to  be  wrong 
in,  but  I  must  be  hindered  from  pursuing  my 
resolutions,  thus  disarmed.'  And  you,  young 
man,  why  do  not  you  bind  your  father.'  bind 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  that  when  Cassar 
comes,  he  may  find  me  utterly  incapable  of  re- 
sistance.' As  to  a  sword,  I  have  no  need  of  it 
to  despatch  myself;  for  if  I  do  but  hold  my 
breath  awhile,  or  dash  my  head  against  the 
wall,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well." 

Upon  his  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  young 
man  went  out  of  the  chamber  weeping,  and 
with  him  all  the  rest,  except  Demetrius  and 
Apollonides.  To  these  philosophers  he  ad- 
dressed himself  in  a  milder  tone. — "Are  yoa 
also  determined  to  make  a  man  of  my  age  live 
whether  he  will  or  no.'  And  do  you  sit  here 
in  silence  to  watch  me.'  Or  do  you  bring  any 
aiguments  to  prove,  that  now  Cato  has  no 
hopes  from  any  other  quarters,  it  is  no  dishon- 
our to  beg  mercy  of  his  enemy.'  Why  do  not 
you  begin  a  lecture  to  inform  me  better,  that, 
dismissing  the  opinions  in  which  you  and  I  have 
lived,  we  may,  through  Caesar's  means,  grow 
wiser,  and  so  have  a  still  greater  obligation  to 
him.'  As  yet  I  have  determined  nothing  with 
respect  to  myself;  but  I  ought  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  put  my  purpose  in  execution,  when  I 
have  formed  it.  And,  indeed,  I  shall,  in  some 
measure,  consult  with  you,  for  I  shall  proceed 
in  my  deliberations  upon  the  principles  of  your 
philosophy.  Be  satisfied  then,  and  go  tell  my 
son,  if  persuasion  will  not  do,  not  to  have  re- 
course to  constraint." 

They  made  no  answer,  but  went  out;  the 
tears  falling  from  their  eyes  as  they  withdrew. 
The  sword  was  sent  in  by  a  little  boy.  He 
drew  and  examined  it,  and  finding  the  point 
and  the  edge  good,  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
master  of  myself."  Then  laying  down  the 
sword,  he  took  up  the  book  again,  and,  it  is 
said,  he  perused  the  whole  twice.*  After  which, 
he  slept  so  sound  that  he  was  heard  by  those 
who  were  in  waiting  without.  About  midnight 
he  called  for  two  of  his  freedmen,  Cleanthes 
the  physician,  and  Butas,  whom  he  generally 
employed  about  public  business.  The  latter 
he  sent  to  the  port,  to  see  whether  all  the  Ro- 
mans had  put  off  to  sea,  and  bring  him  word. 

In  the  meantime  he  ordered  the  physician  to 
dress  his  hand,  which  was  inflamed  by  the 
blow  he  had  given  his  servant.  This  was  some 
consolation  to  the  whole  house,  for  now  they 
thought  he  had  dropped  his  design  against  his 
life.  Soon  after  this  Butas  returned,  and  in- 
formed him  that  they  were  all  got  off  except 
Crassus,  who  had  been  detained  by  some  busi- 

*  Yet  this  very  dialogue  condemns  suicid*  in  the 
strongest  ternt. 
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ne89,but  that  he  intended  to  embark  very  soon, 
though  the  wind  blew  hard,  and  the  sea  was 
tempcsauous.  Calo,  at  this  news,  sighed  in 
pity  of  his  friends  at  sea,  and  sent  fiutas  again, 
that  if  any  of  them  happened  to  have  put 
back,  and  should  be  in  want  of  any  thing,  he 
might  acquaint  him  with  it. 

By  this  time  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and 
Cato  fell  again  into  a  little  slumber.  Butas,  at 
his  return,  told  him,  all  was  quiet  in  the  har- 
bour; upon  which  Cato  ordered  him  to  shut 
the  door,  having  first  stretched  himself  on  the 
bed,  as  if  he  designed  to  sleep  out  the  rest  of 
the  night.  But  after  Butas  was  gone,  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  stabbed  himself  under  the 
breast.  However,  he  could  not  strike  hard 
enough  on  account  of  the  inflammation  in  his 
hand,  and  therefore  did  not  presently  expire, 
but  in  the  struggle  with  death  fell  from  the  bed, 
and  threw  down  a  little  geometrical  table  that 
stood  by 

The  noise  alarming  the  servants,  they  cried 
out,  and  his  son  and  his  friends  immediately 
entered  tne  room.  They  found  him  weltering 
in  his  blood,  and  his  bowels  fallen  out;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  alive  and  looked  upon 
them.  They  were  struck  with  inexpressible 
horror.  The  physician  approached  to  examine 
the  wound,  and  finding  the  bowels  uninjured, 
he  put  them  up,  and  began  to  sew  up  the  wound. 
But  as  soon  as  Cato  came  a  little  to  himself, 
he  thrust  away  the  physician,  tore  open  the 
wound,  plucked  out  his  own  bowels,  and  im- 
mediately expired. 

In  less  time  than  one  would  think  all  the 
family  could  be  informed  of  this  sad  event,  the 
three  hundred  were  at  the  door;  and  a  little 
after,  all  the  people  of  Utica  thronged  about 
it,  with  one  voice  calling  him  "  their  benefac- 
for,  their  saviour,  the  only  free  and  unconquer- 
ed  man."  This  they  did,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  had  intelligence  that  Cisar  was  ap- 
proaching. Neither  fear,  nor  the  flattery  of 
the  conqueror,  nor  the  factious  disputes  that 
prevailed  among  themselves,  could  divert  them 
from  doing  honour  to  Cato.  They  adorned 
the  body  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and,  after  a 
splendid  procession,  buried  it  near  the  sea; 
where  now  stands  his  statue,  with  a  sword  in 
the  right  hand. 

This  great  business  over,  they  began  to  take 
measures  for  savmg  themselves  and  their  city. 
Caesar  had  been  informed  by  persons  who  went 
to  surrender  themselves,  that  Cato  remained 
in  Utica,  without  any  thoughts  of  flight;  that  he 
provided  for  the  escape  of  others,  indeed,  but 


that  himself,  w  *i  his  fViends  and  his  son  lived 
there  without  any  appearance  of  fear  or  ap- 
prehension. Upon  these  circumstances  he 
could  form  no  probable  conjecture.  However, 
as  it  was  a  great  point  with  him  to  get  Cato 
into  his  hands,  he  advanced  to  the  place  with 
his  army  with  all  possible  expedition.  And 
when  he  had  intelligence  of  Cato's  death,  he 
is  reported  to  have  uttered  this  short  sentence, 
"  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  since  thou 
couldst  envy  me  the  glory  of  saving  thy  life." 
Indeed,  if  Cato  had  deigned  to  owe  his  life  to 
Caisar,  he  would  not  so  much  have  tarnish- 
ed his  own  honour  as  have  added  to  that  of 
the  conqueror.  What  might  have  been  the 
event  is  uncertain;  but,  in  ail  probability 
Caisar  would  have  inclined  to  the  merciful 
side. 

Cato  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  His 
son  suflTered  nothing  from  Ca;sar;  but,  it  is 
said,  he  was  rather  immoral,  and  that  he  was 
censured  for  his  conduct  with  respect  to  wo- 
men. In  Cappadocia  he  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Marphadates,  one  of  the  royal  family,  who 
had  a  very  handsome  wife;  and  as  he  staid 
there  a  longer  time  than  decency  could  war- 
rant, such  jokes  as  these  were  passed  upon 
him: — "  Cato  goes  the  morrow  after  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  the  month  " — "  Porciusand  Mar- 
phadates are  two  friends  who  have  but  one 
soul;^'  for  the  wife  of  Marphadates  was  named 
Pscyche,  which  signifies  soui. — "  Cato  is  a 
great  and  generous  man,  and  has  a  royal  soul." 
Nevertheless,  he  wiped  off  all  aspersions  by 
his  death;  for,  fighting  at  Philippi  against  Oc- 
tavius  Cssar  and  Antony,  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty, after  his  party  gave  way,  he  disdained 
to  fly.  Instead  of  slipping  out  of  the  action, 
he  challenged  the  enemy  to  try  their  strength 
with  Cato!  he  animated  such  of  his  troops  as 
had  stood  their  ground,  and  fell  acknowledg 
ed  by  his  adversaries  as  a  prodigy  of  valour. 

Cato's  daughter  was  much  more  admired  for 
her  virtues.  She  was  not  inferior  to  her  fa- 
ther either  in  prudence  or  in  fortitude;  for  be- 
ing married  to  Brutus,  who  killed  Caesar,  she 
was  trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  put  a  period  to  her  life  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  her  birth  and  of  her  virtue,  as  we  have 
related  in  the  life  of  Brutus. 

As  for  Statyllius,  who  promised  to  imitate 
the  pattern  of  Cato,  he  would  have  despatched 
himself  soon  after  him,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  philosophers.  He  approved  himself  after 
wards  to  Brutus  a  faithful  and  able  officer,  and 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Philippi. 


AGIS. 


It  is  not  without  appearance  of  probability 
that  some  think  the  fable  of  Ixion  designed  to 
represent  the  fate  of  ambitious  men.  Ixion 
took  a  cloud  instead  of  Juno  to  his  arms  and 
the  Centaurs  were  the  offspring  of  their  em- 
brace* the  ambitious  embrace  honour,  which 
IS  only  the  image  of  virtue;  and,  governed  by 
difierent  impulses,  actuated  by  emulation  and 


all  the  different  variety  of  passions,  they  pro. 
duce  nothing  pure  and  genuine;  the  whole  ia)« 
sue  is  of  a  preposterous  kind.  The  shepherds 
in  Sophocles  say  of  their  flocks, 

— These  are  our  subject!,  yet  we  lerre  them, 
And  listen  to  their  mule  command. 

The  same  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  those  great 
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statesmen  whc  govern  according  to  the  capri- 
cious and  violent  inclinations  of  the  people. 
They  become  slaves,  to  gain  the  name  of  mag- 
istrates and  rulers.  As  in  a  ship  those  at  the 
oar  can  see  what  is  before  them  better  than  the 
pilot,  and  yet  are  often  looking  back  to  him  for 
orders;  so  they  who  take  their  measures  of 
administration  only  with  a  view  to  popular  ap- 
plause, are  called  governors  indeed,  but,  in 
fact,  are  no  more  than  slaves  of  the  people. 

The  complete,  the  honest  statesman  has  no 
farther  regard  to  tlie  public  opinion  than  as  the 
confidence  it  gains  him  facilitates  his  designs, 
and  crowns  them  with  success.  An  ambitious 
young  man  may  be  allowed,  indeed,  to  value 
himself  upon  his  great  and  good  actions,  and  to 
expect  his  portion  of  fame.  For  virtues,  as 
Theophrastus  says,  when  they  first  begin  to 
grow  in  persons  of  that  age  and  disposition, 
are  cherished  and  strengthened  by  praise,  and 
afterwards  increase  in  proportion  as  the  love 
of  glory  increases.  But  an  immoderate  pas- 
sion for  fame,  in  all  affairs,  is  dangerous,  and 
in  political  matters  destructive:  for,  joined  to 
great  authority,  this  passion  drives  all  that  are 
possessed  with  it  into  foily  and  madness,  while 
they  no  longer  think  that  glorious  which  is 
good,  but  account  whatever  is  glorious  to  be 
also  good  and  honest.  Therefore,  as  Phocion 
said  to  Antipater,  when  he  desired  something 
of  him  inconsistent  with  justice,  "  You  cannot 
have  Phocion  for  your  friend  and  flatterer  too;" 
this,  or  something  like  it,  should  be  said  to  the 
multitude;  "  You  cannot  have  the  same  man 
both  for  your  governor  and  your  slave:"  for 
that  would  be  no  more  thai:  exemplifying  the 
fable  of  the  servant.  The  tail,  it  seems,  one 
day,  quarrelled  with  the  head,  and,  instead  of 
being  forced  always  to  follow,  insisted  that  it 
should  lead  in  its  turn.  Accordingly,  the  tail 
undertook  the  charge,  and,  as  it  moved  for- 
ward at  all  adventures,  it  tore  itself  in  a  terri- 
ble manner:  and  the  head,  which  was  thus 
obliged,  against  nature,  to  follow  a  guide  that 
could  neither  see  nor  hear,  suffered  likewise 
in  its  turn.  AVe  see  many  under  the  same  pre- 
dicament, whose  object  is  popularity  in  all  the 
steps  of  their  administration.  Attached  en- 
tirely to  the  capricious  multitude,  they  produce 
such  disorders  as  they  can  neither  redress  nor 
restrain. 

These  observations  on  popularity  were  sug- 
gested to  us  by  considering  the  effects  of  it 
in  the  misfortunes  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Grac- 
chus. In  point  of  disposition,  of  education, 
and  political  principles,  none  could  exceed 
them;  yet  they  were  ruined,  not  so  much  by 
an  immoderate  love  of  glory  as  by  a  fear  of  dis- 
grace, which,  in  its  origin,  was  not  wrong. 
They  had  been  so  much  obliged  to  the  people 
for  their  favour,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  be 
behind-hand  with  them  in  marks  of  attention. 
On  the  contrary,  by  the  most  acceptable  ser- 
vices, they  always  studied  to  outdo  the  honours 
paid  them;  and  being  still  more  honoured  on 
account  of  those  services,  the  affection  between 
them  and  the  people  became  at  last  so  violent, 
that  it  forced  them  into  a  situation  wherein  it 
was  in  vain  to  say,  "  Since  we  are  wrong,  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  persist."  In  the  course 
of  the  history  these  observations  occur. 

With  these  two  Romans  let  us  compare  two 


Spartan  kings,  Agis  and  Cleomenee,  who  wera 
not  behind  him  in  popularity.  Like  the  (Jrac- 
chi,  they  strove  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  by  restoring  the  just  and  glorious 
institutions  which  had  long  fallen  into  disus«»_ 
they  became  equally  obnoxious  to  the  great, 
who  could  not  think  of  parting  with  the  supe- 
riority which  riches  gave  them,  and  to  which 
they  had  long  been  accustomed.  These  Spar* 
tans  were  not,  indeed,  brothers;  but  their  ac- 
tions were  of  the  same  kindred  and  complex- 
ion; the  source  of  which  was  this:  — 

When  the  love  of  money  made  its  way  into 
Sparta,  and  brought  avarice  and  meanness  io 
its  train  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other,  profu 
sion,  effeminacy,  and  luxury,  that  state  soon 
deviated  from  its  original  virtue,  and  sank  into 
contempt  till  the  reign  of  Agis  and  Leonidas. 
Agis  was  of  the  family  of  Eurytion,  the  son  of 
Eudamidas,  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Agesi- 
laus,  distinguished  by  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
and  for  his  eminence  in  Greece.  Agesilaus 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Archidamus,  who 
was  slain  by  the  Messapians  at  Mandonium  in 
Italy.*  Agis  was  the  eldest  son  of  Archida- 
mus, and  being  slain  at  Megalopolis  by  Antipa- 
ter, and  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Eudamidas.  He  was  succeeded  by 
another  Archidamus,  his  son,  and  that  prince 
by  another  Eudamidas,  his  son  likewise,  and 
the  father  of  that  Agis  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking.  Leonidas,  the  son  of  Cleonymua, 
was  of  another  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
AgiadE,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  that  Pau- 
sanias  who  conquered  Mardouius  at  Plataea 
Pausanias  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Plistonax, 
and  he  by  another  Pausanias,  who  being  ban- 
ished to  Tegea,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  eldest 
son  Agesipolis.  He,  dying  without  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  who 
left  two  sons,  Agesipolis  and  Cleomenes  Age- 
sipolis, after  a  short  reign,  died  without  issue, 
and  Cleomenes,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
kingdom,  after  burying  his  eldest  son  Acro- 
tatus,  left  surviving  another  son  Cleonymus, 
who,  however,  did  not  succeed  to  the  king- 
dom, which  fell  to  Areus  the  son  of  Acrotatus, 
and  grandson  of  Cleomenes.  Areus  being  slain 
at  Corinth,  the  crown  descended  to  his  son 
Acrotatus,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Megalopolis,  by  the  tyrant  Aristo- 
demus.  He  left  his  wife  pregnant;  and  as  the 
child  proved  to  be  a  son,  Leonidas,  the  son  of 
Cleonymus,  took  the  guardianship  of  him;  and 
his  charge  dying  in  his  minority,  the  crown 
fell  to  him.  This  prince  was  not  agreeable  to 
his  people.  For,  though  the  corruption  was 
general,  and  they  all  grew  daily  more  and  more 
depraved,  yet  Leonidas  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  rest  for  his  deviation  from  the  customs 
of  his  ancestors.  He  had  long  been  conversant 
in  the  courts  of  the  Asiatic  princes,  particularly 
in  that  of  Seleucus,  and  he  had  the  indiscretion 
to  introduce  the  pomp  of  those  courts  into  a 
Grecian  state,  and  into  a  kingdom  where  the 
laws  were  the  rules  of  government. 

Agis  far  exceeded  not  only  him,  but  almost 
all  the  kings  who  reigned  before  him  since  the 

*  We  know  of  do  such  place  as  Mandonium.  Prob- 
ably we  should  read  Mandurium,  which  ik  a  city  of 
Japygia,  mentioned  by  the  geographers.  CeUurtuJ. 
page  902. 
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great  Agesilaus,  in  goodness  of  disposition  and 
dignity  of  mind.  For,  though  brought  up  in 
the  greatest  alfluence,  and  in  all  the  indulgence 
that  might  be  expected  from  female  tuition, 
under  his  mother  Agesistrata,  and  his  grand- 
mother Archidamia,  who  were  the  ricliest  per- 
sons in  Lacedaemonia,  yet  before  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  declared  war  against 
pleasure;  and,  to  prevent  any  vanity  which  the 
beauty  of  his  person  might  have  suggested,  he 
discarded  all  unnpcessary  ornament  and  ex- 
pense, and  constantly  appeared  in  a  plain  La- 
cedxnionian  cloak.  In  his  diet,  his  bathing, 
and  in  all  his  exercises,  he  kept  close  to  the 
Spartan  simplicity,  and  he  often  used  to  say 
that  the  crown  was  no  farther  an  object  of  de- 
sire to  him,  than  as  it  might  enable  him  to  res- 
tore the  laws  and  ancient  discipline  of  his 
country. 

The  first  symptoms  of  corruption  and  dis- 
temper in  their  commonwealth  appeared  at  the 
kime  when  the  Spartans  had  entirely  destroyed 
tlie  Athenian  empire,  and  began  to  bring  gold 
and  silver  into  Lacedsnion.  Nevertheless, 
the  Agrarian  law  established  by  Lycurgus  still 
subsisting,  and  the  lots  of  land  descending  un- 
diminished from  father  to  son,  order  and  equal- 
ity in  some  measure  remained,  which  prevent- 
ed other  errors  from  being  fatal.  But  Epitadeus, 
a  man  of  great  authority  in  Sparta,  though  at 
the  same  time  factious  and  ill-natured,  being 
appointed  one  of  the  ephori,  and  having  a  quar- 
rel with  his  son,  procured  a  law  that  all  men 
should  have  liberty  to  alienate*  their  estates  in 
their  lifetime,  or  to  leave  them  to  whom  they 
pleased  at  their  death.  It  was  to  indulge  his 
private  resentment,  that  this  man  proposed  the 
decree,  which  others  accepted  and  confirmed 
from  a  motive  of  avarice,  and  thus  the  best  in- 
stitution in  the  world  was  abrogated.  Men  of 
fortune  now  extended  their  landed  estates  with- 
out bounds,  not  scrupling  to  exclude  the  right 
heirs;  and  property  quickly  coming  into  a  few 
hands,  the  rest  of  tlie  people  were  poor  and 
miserable.  The  latter  found  no  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  liberal  arts  and  exercises,  being 
obliged  to  drudge  in  mean  and  mechanic  em- 
ployments for  their  bread,  and  consequently 
looking  with  envy  and  hatred  on  the  rich.  There 
remained  not  above  seven  hundred  of  the  old 
Spartan  families,  of  which,  perhaps,  one  hun- 
dred had  estates  in  land.  The  rest  of  the  city 
was  filled  with  an  insignificant  rabble  without 
property  or  honour,  who  had  neither  heart  nor 
spirit  to  defend  their  country  against  wars 
abroad,  and  who  were  always  watching  an  op- 
portunity for  changes  and  revolutions  at  home. 

For  these  reasons  Agis  thought  it  a  noble 
undertaking,  as  in  fact  it  was,  to  bring  the  citi- 
tens  again  to  an  equality,  and  by  that  means 
to  replenish  Sparta  with  respectable  inhabit- 
ants. J'or  this  purpose  he  sounded  the  incli- 
nations of  his  subjects  The  young  men  lis- 
tened to  him  with  a  readiness  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectation: they  adopted  the  cause  of  virtue 
with  him,  and,  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  changed 
their  manner  of  living,  with  as  little  objection 

*  It  was  good  policy  in  the  kings  ofEngland  and  France 
to  procure  laws  empowering  the  nobility  to  alienate 
Iheir  estates,  and,  by  that  means,  to  reduce  their  power ; 
for  the  nobility,  in  those  times,  were  no  better  than  so 
AianY  petty  tyrant3. 


as  they  would  have  changed  Aeir  a])parcl  But 
most  of  the  old  men,  being  far  gone  in  corrup- 
tion, were  as  much  afraid  of  the  name  of  Ly- 
curgus as  a  fugitive  slave,  when  brought  back, 
IS  of  that  of  his  master.  They  inveighed,  there- 
fore, against  Agis  for  lamenting  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  desiring  to  restore  the  ancient 
dignity  of  Sparta.  On  the  other  hand,  Lysan- 
der,  the  son  of  Libys,  Mandroclidas  the  son  of 
Ecphanes,  and  Agesilaus,  not  only  came  into 
his  glorious  designs,  but  co-operated  with  them. 

Lysander  had  great  reputation  and  authority 
among  the  Spartans.  No  man  understood  the 
interests  of  Greece  better  than  Mandroclidas, 
and  with  his  shrewdness  and  capacity  he  had 
a  proper  mixture  of  spirit.  As  for  Agesilaus, 
he  was  uncle  to  the  king,  and  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  efTeminate  and 
avaricious.  However,  he  was  animated  to  this 
enterprise  by  his  son  Hippomedon,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  many  wars,  and  was 
respectable  on  account  of  the  attachment  of  the 
Spartan  youth  to  his  person.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, indeed,  that  the  thing  which  really 
persuaded  Agesilaus  to  embark  in  the  design 
was  the  greatness  of  his  debts,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  cleared  off  by  a  change  in  the  con 
stitution. 

As  soon  as  Agis  had  gained  him,  he  endeav- 
oured, with  his  assistance,  to  bring  hi^  own 
mother  into  the  scheme.  She  was  sister  to 
.\gesilaus,  and  by  her  extensive  connexions, 
her  wealth,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
owed  her  money,  had  great  influence  in  Sparta, 
and  a  considerable  share  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  Upon  the  first  intimation  of  the 
thing,  she  was  quite  astonished  at  it,  and  dis- 
suaded the  young  man  as  much  as  possible, 
from  measures  which  she  looked  upon  as  neith- 
er practicable  nor  salutary.  But  Agesilaus 
shewed  her  that  they  might  easily  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  that  they  would  prove  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  state.  The  young  prince, 
too,  entreated  his  mother  to  sacrifice  her  wealth 
to  the  advancement  of  his  glory,  and  to  indulge 
his  laudable  ambition.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said 
he,  "  for  me  ever  to  vie  with  other  kings  in 
point  of  opulence.  The  domestics  of  an  Asi- 
atic grandee,  nay,  the  servants  of  the  stewards 
of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  were  richer  than  all 
the  Spartan  kings  put  together.  But  if  by  so- 
briety, by  simplicity  of  provision  for  the  body, 
and  by  greatness  of  mind,  I  can  do  something 
which  shall  far  exceed  all  their  pomp  .ind  \\ix- 
ury,  I  mean  the  making  an  equal  partition  of 
property  among  all  the  citizens,  I  shall  really 
become  a  great  king,  and  have  all  the  honour 
that  such  actions  demand." 

This  address  changed  the  opinions  of  the 
women. — They  entered  into  the  young  man's 
glorious  views;  they  caught  the  flame  of  virtue, 
as  it  were,  by  inspiration,  and,  in  their  turn, 
hastened  Agis  to  put  his  scheme  in  execu- 
tion. They  sent  for  their  friends,  and  recom 
mended  the  affair  to  them;  and  they  did  the 
same  to  the  other  matrons;  for  they  knew  that 
the  Lacedsenionians  always  hearken  to  their 
wives,  and  that  the  women  are  permitted  to 
intermeddle  more  with  public  business  tban 
the  men  are  with  the  domestic.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  principal  obstruction  to  Agis's  enter- 
prise.    Great  part  of  the  w  ealth  of  Spa'ta  was 
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now  in  the  hands  of  the  women;  consequently 
they  opposed  the  reformation,  not  only  because 
they  knew  they  must  forfeit  those  gratifica- 
tions in  which  their  deviation  from  the  severer 
paths  of  sobriety  had  brought  them  to  place 
their  happiness;  but  because  they  saw  they 
must  also  lose  that  honour  and  power  which 
follow  property. — They  therefore  applied  to 
Leonidas  the  other  king,  and  desired  him,  as 
the  older  man,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  projects  of 
Agis. 

Leonidas  was  inclined  to  serve  the  rich;  but 
as  he  feared  the  people,  who  were  desirous  of 
the  change,  he  did  not  oppose  it  openly.  Pri- 
vately, however,  he  strove  to  blast  the  design, 
by  applying  to  the  magistrates,  and  invidiously 
represented,  "  That  Agis  offered  the  poor  a 
Bhare  in  the  estates  of  the  rich,  as  the  price  of 
absolute  power;  and  that  the  distribution  of 
lands,  and  cancelling  of  debts,  were  only  means 
to  purchase  guards  for  himself,  not  citizens  for 
Sparta." 

Agis,  however,  having  interest  to  get  Lysan- 
der  elected  one  of  the  ephori,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  propose  his  rhetru  to  the  senate;  ac- 
cording to  which,  "  Debtors  were  to  be  releas- 
ed from  their  obligations;  and  lands  to  be  di- 
vided in  the  following  manner: — those  that  lay 
between  the  valley  of  Pellene  and  mount  Tay- 
getus,  as  far  as  Malea  and  Sellasia,  were  to  be 
distributed  in  four  thousand  five  hundred  equal 
lots;  fifteen  thousand  lots  were  to  be  made  of 
the  remaining  territory,  which  should  be  shared 
among  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms:  as  to  what  lay  within  the 
limits  first  mentioned,  Spartans  were  to  have 
the  preference;  but  if  their  number  fell  short, 
it  should  be  made  up  out  of  strangers  v/ho  were 
unexceptionable  in  point  of  person,  condition, 
and  education.  These  were  to  be  divided  into 
fifteen  companies,  some  of  four  hundred,  some 
of  two  hundred,  who  were  to  eat  together,  and 
keep  to  the  diet  and  discipline  enjoined  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus." 

The  decree  thus  proposed  in  the  senate,  and 
the  members  differing  in  their  opinions  upon  it, 
Lysander  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  he,  with  Mandroclidas  and  Agesilaus, 
in  their  discourse  to  the  citizens,  entreated 
them  not  to  suffer  the  few  to  insult  the  many, 
or  to  see  with  unconcern  the  majesty  of  Sparta 
trodden  under  foot.  They  desired  them  to  re- 
collect the  ancient  oracles  which  bade  them 
beware  of  the  love  of  money,  as  a  vice  the 
most  ruinous  to  Sparta;  as  well  as|  the  late 
answer  from  the  temple  of  Pasipha;,  which  gave 
them  the  same  vvarning. — For  Pasiphaj  had  a 
temple  and  oracle  at  Thalamiae.*  Some  say 
this  Pasiphae  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas, 
who  had  by  Jupiter,  a  son  named  Ammon. 
Others   suppose   her   to    be    Cassandra,!  the 

*  Tnose  who  consulted  this  oracle  lay  down  to  sleep 
ta  the  temple  and  the  goddess  revealed  to  them  the 
object  of  their  iiuiiiiries  in  a  dream.    Ct'e.  de  Div.  1.  1. 

f  Fausanias  would  incline  one  to  think  that  this  was 
the  £5d(lcss  Ino.  "On  the  road  between  Octylus 
«iid  Tlialamia;,"  says  he,  "  is  the  temple  of  ino.  It  is 
the  custom  of  those  who  consult  her  to  sleep  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  what  they  want  to  know  is  revealed  to  them 
in  a  dream.  In  the  court  of  the  temple  are  two  stat- 
Des  of  brass,  one  of  Paphia,  fit  ought  to  be  P.uphia:], 
tne  other  of  the  sun.     That  which  ii  in  the  temple  is 


daughter  of  Priam,  who  died  at  that  place,  and 
mighi  have  the  name  of  Pasiphx,  from  her  an 
swering  the  questions  of  all  that  consulted  he». 
But  Phylarchus  says,  she  was  no  other  than 
Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Amyclas,  who  flying 
from  the  solicitations  of  Apollo,  was  turned 
into  a  laurel,  and  afterwards  honoured  by  that 
deity  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. — Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  was  affirmed  that  her  oracle  had  com- 
manded all  the  Spartans  to  return  to  the  equality 
which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  originally  enjoined. 

Last  of  all,  king  Agis  entered  the  assembly, 
and,  after  a  short  speech,  declared,  that  he 
would  contribute  Jargely  to  the  institution  he 
recommended,  tie  would  first  give  up  to  the 
community  his  own  great  estate,  consisting  of 
arable  and  pasture  land,  and  of  six  hundred 
talents  in  money:  then  his  mother,  and  grand* 
mother,  all  his  relations  and  friends,  who  were 
the  richest  persons  in  Sparta,  would  follow 
his  example. 

The  people  were  astonished  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  young  man's  proposal,  and  rejoic- 
ed that  now,  after  the  space  of  three  hundred 
years,  they  had  at  last  found  a  king  worthy  of 
Sparta.  Upon  this,  Leonidas  began  openly  and 
vigorously  to  oppose  the  new  regulations.  He 
considered  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  do  the 
same  with  his  colleague,  without  finding  the 
same  acknowledgements  from  the  people;  that 
all  would  be  equally  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  their  fbrtunes,  and  that  he  who  first 
set  the  example  would  alone  reap  the  honour 
He  therefore  demanded  of  Agis,  "  Whether 
he  thought  Lycurgus  a  just  and  good  man.'* 
Agis  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Leonidas 
thus  went  on: — "  But  did  Lycurgus  ever  order 
just  debts  to  be  cancelled,  or  bestow  the 
freedom  of  Sparta  upon  strangers.'  Did  he  not 
rather  thmk  his  commonwealth  could  not  be 
in  a  salutary  state,  except  strangers  were  en- 
tirely excluded.'"  Agis  replied,  "  He  did  not 
wonder  that  Leonidas,  who  was  educated  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  had  children  by  an  in- 
termarriage with  a  Persian  family,  should  be 
ignorant  that  Lycurgus,  in  banishing  money, 
banished  both  debts  and  usury  from  Lacedas- 
mon.  As  for  strangers,  he  excluded  only  those 
who  were  not  likely  to  conform  to  his  institu- 
tions, or  fit  to  class  with  his  people.  For  he 
(lid  not  dislike  them  merely  as  strangers;  his 
exceptions  were  to  their  manners  and  customs, 
and  he  was  afraid  that,  by  mixing  with  his 
Spartans,  they  would  infect  them  with  their 
luxury,  effeminacy,  and  avarice.  Terpander, 
Thales,  and  Pherecydes,  were  strangers,  ye* 
because  their  poetry  and  philosophy  moved  in 
concert  with  the  maxims  of  Lycurgus,  they 
were  held  in  great  honour  at  Sparta.  Even 
you  commend  Ecprepes,  who,  when  he  was 
one  of  the  ephori,  retrenched  the  two  strings 
which  Phrynis,  the  musician,  had  added  to  the 
seven  of  the  harp;  you  commend  those  who 
did   the   same    by    Timotheus;*  and  yet  you 

so  covered  with  garlands  and  fillets,  that  it  is  not  lo  be 
seen  ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  brass." 

*  Timotheus  the  Milesian,  a  celebrated  Dilhyrambie 
poet  and  musician.  He  added  even  a  twelflli  string  to 
the  harp,  for  which  he  was  severely  punished  by  the 
sage  Spartans,  who  concluded  that  luxury  of  sound 
would  eficminate  the  people. 
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complain  of  our  intention  to  banish  superfluity, 
oride,  and  luxury  from  Sparta.  Do  you  think 
that  in  retrenching  the  swelling  and  super- 
numerary graci's  of  music  they  had  no  farther 
view,  and  that  ihcy  were  not  al'raid  the  excess 
and  disorder  would  reach  tlie  lives  and  man- 
ners of  the  people,  and  destroy  the  harmony  of 
the  state.'" 

From  this  time  the  common  people  followed 
Agis.  But  the  rich  entreated  Lconidas  not  to 
give  up  their  cause;  and  they  e.xerted  their  in- 
terest so  etfcctually  with  the  senate,  whose 
chief  power  lay  in  previously  determining  what 
laws  should  be  proposed  to  the  people,  that 
they  carried  it  against  the  rhetra  by  a  majority 
of  one.  Lysander,  however,  being  yet  in  of- 
fice, resolved  to  prosecute  Leonidas  upon  an 
ancient  law,  which  forbids  every  descendant 
of  Hercules  to  have  children  by  a  woman  that 
is  a  stranger,  and  makes  it  capital  for  a  Spar- 
tan to  settle  in  a  foreign  country.  He  instruct- 
ed others  to  allege  these  things  against  Leoni- 
das, while  he,  with  his  colleagues,  watched  for 
a  sign  from  heaven.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
ephori  every  ninth  year,  on  a  clear  star-light 
night,  when  there  was  no  moon,  to  sit  down, 
isd  in  silence  observe  the  heavens.  If  a  star 
happened  to  shoot  from  one  part  of  them  to 
another,  they  pronounced  the  kings  guilty  of 
some  crime  against  the  gods,  and  suspended 
them  till  they  were  re-established  by  an  oracle 
from  Delphi  or  Olympia.  Lysander,  atfirming 
that  the  sign  had  appeared  to  him,  summoned 
Leonidas  to  his  trial,  and  produced  witnesses 
to  prove  that  he  had  two  children  by  an  Asiatic 
woman,  whom  one  of  Seleucus's  lieutenants 
had  given  him  to  wife;  but  that,  on  her  con- 
ceiving a  mortal  aversion  to  him,  he  returned 
home  against  his  will,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy 
in  the  throne  of  Sparta.  During  this  suit,  he 
persuaded  Cleombrotas,  son-in-law  to  Leoni- 
das, and  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  lay  claim  to 
the  crown.  Lconidas,  greatly  terrified,  fled  to 
the  altar  of  -Minerva  in  the  Chalcixcus,*  as  a 
suppliant;  and  his  daughter,  leaving  Cleombro- 
tas, joined  him  in  the  intercession.  He  was 
resummoned  to  the  court  of  judicature;  and  as 
he  did  not  appear,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
kingdom  adjudged  to  Cleombrotus. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  Lysander's  time 
expired,  and  he  quitted  his  olFice.  The  ephori 
of  the  ensuing  year  listened  to  the  supplication 
of  Leonidas,  and  consented  to  restore  him. 
They  likewise  began  a  prosecution  against  Ly- 
sander and  Mandroclidas  for  the  cancelling  of 
debts  and  distribution  of  lands,  which  those 
magistrates  agreed  to  contrary  to  law.  In  this 
danger  they  persuaded  the  two  kings  to  unite 
their  interest,  and  to  despise  the  machinations 
of  the  ephori.  "  These  magistrates,"  said  they, 
"have  no  power  but  what  they  derive  from 
■ome  difference  between  the  kings.  In  such  a 
ease  they  liave  a  right  to  support  with  their 
■uffrage  the  prince  whose  measures  are  salu- 
tary, against  the  other  who  consults  not  the 
public  good;  but  when  the  kings  are  unani- 
mous, nothing  can  overrule  their  determina- 
tions. To  resist  them  is  to  light  against  the 
lawa  For,  as  we  said,  they  can  only  decide 
between  the  kings  in  case  of  disagreement; 

*  Minerva  had  a  temple  at  Sparta,  entirely  of  brui. 
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when  their  sentimen  ts  are  the  same,  the  ephort 
have  no  right  to  interpose." 

The  kings,  prevailed  upon  by  this  argument, 
entered  the  place  of  assembly  with  their  friends, 
where  they  removed  the  ep/to?H  from  their  seats, 
and  placed  others  in  their  room.  Agesilaus 
was  one  of  these  new  magistrates.  They  then 
armed  a  great  number  of  the  youth,  and  re- 
leased many  out  of  prison;  upon  which  their 
adversaries  were  struck  with  terror,  expecting 
that  many  lives  would  be  lost;  however  they 
put  not  one  man  to  the  sword:  on  the  con- 
trary, Agis  understanding  that  Agesilaus  de- 
signed to  kill  Leonidas  in  his  flight  to  Tege^ 
and  had  planted  assassins  for  that  purpose  on 
the  way,  generously  sent  a  party  of  men  whom 
he  could  depend  upon,  to  escort  him,  and  they 
conducted  him  safely  to  Tegea. 

Thus  the  business  went  on  with  all  the  suc- 
cess they  could  desire,  and  they  had  no  farther 
opposition  to  encounter.  But  this  excellent 
regulation,  so  worthy  of  Lacedsnion,  miscar- 
ried through  the  failure  of  one  of  its  pretended 
advocates,  the  vile  disease  of  avarice,  in  Age- 
silaus. He  was  possessed  of  a  largo  and  fine 
estate  in  land,  but  at  the  same  time  deeply  in 
debt;  and  as  he  was  neither  able  to  pay  hia 
debts,  nor  willing  to  part  with  his  land,  he  re- 
presented to  Agis,  that  if  both  his  intentions 
were  carried  into  execution  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  probably  raise  great  commotions  in 
Sparta,  but  if  he  first  obliged  the  rich  by  the 
cancelling  of  debts,  they  would  afterwards 
quietly  and  readily  consent  to  the  distribution 
(if  lands.  Agesilaus  drew  I^ysander  too  into 
the  same  snare.  An  order,  therefore,  was 
issued  for  bringing  in  all  bonds  (the  Lacedas- 
monians  call  them  claria,)  and  they  were  piled 
together  in  the  market-place,  and  burned. 
When  the  fire  began  to  burn,  the  usurers  and 
other  creditors  walked  off  in  great  distress 
But  Agesilaus,  in  a  scoffing  way,  said,  "  He 
never  saw  a  brighter  or  more  glorious  tJame." 

The  common  people  demanded  that  the  dia 
tribution  of  lands  should  also  be  made  imme- 
diately, and  the  kings  gave  orders  for  it;  but 
Agesilaus  found  out  some  pretence  or  other  for 
delay,  till  it  was  time  for  Agis  to  take  the  field 
in  behalf  of  the  Achacans,  who  were  allies  of 
the  Spartans,  and  had  applied  to  them  for  sue 
cours.  For  they  expected  that  the  ^^toliana 
would  take  the  route  through  the  territory  of 
Megara,  and  enter  Peloponnesus.  Aratus,  gen- 
eral of  the  Acha;ans,  assembled  an  army  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  wrote  to  the  ephoi'^i  for  assistance 

They  immediately  sent  Agis  upon  that  ser- 
vice; and  that  prince  went  out  with  the  highest 
hopes,  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  his  men  arid 
their  attachment  to  his  person.  They  were 
most  of  them  young  men  in  very  dift'erent  cir- 
cumstances, who  being  now  released  from  their 
debts,  and  expecting  a  division  of  lands  if  th»y 
returned  from  the  war,  strove  to  recommeno 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  Agis.  It 
was  a  most  agreeable  spectacle  to  the  cities,  to 
see  them  march  through  Peloponnesus  without 
committing  the  least  violence,  and  with  such 
discipline  that  they  were  scarce  heard  as  they 
passed.  The  Greeks  said  one  to  another 
"  AVith  what  excellent  order  and  decency  n^fst 
the  armies  under  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  or  Ag* 
silaus  of  old,  have  moved,  when  we  find  suck 
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exact  obedience,  sjch  re\erence  in  these  Spar- 
tans to  a  general  who  is,  perhaps  the  youngest 
man  in  the  whole  array."  Indeed,  this  young 
prince's  simpHcity  of  diet,  his  love  of  labour, 
*nd  his  affecting  no  show  either  in  his  dress  or 
arms  above  a  private  soldier,  made  all  the  com- 
mon people,  as  he  passed,  look  upon  him  with 
pleasure  and  admiration:  hut  his  new  regula- 
tions at  Laced^mon  displeased  the  rich,  and 
they  were  afraid  that  he  might  raise  commo- 
tions every  where  among  the  commonalty,  and 
put  them  upon  following  the  example. 

After  .\gis  had  joined  Aratus  at  Corinth,  in 
the  deliberations  about  meeting  and  fighting  the 
enemy  he  shewed  a  proper  courage  and  spirit, 
■without  any  enthusiastic  or  irrational  flights. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  "  That  they  should 
give  battle,  and  not  suffer  the  war  to  enter  the 
gates  of  Peloponnesus.  He  would  do,  how- 
ever, what  .\ratus  thought  most  expedient,  be- 
cause he  was  the  older  man,  and  general  of 
the  .\clia;ans,  whom  he  came  not  to  dictate  to, 
but  to  assist  in  the  war." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Bato*of  Sinope 
relates  it  in  another  manner.  He  says,  Aratus 
was  for  fighting,  and  Agis  declined  it.  But 
Bate  had  never  met  with  what  Aratus  writes 
by  way  of  apology  for  himself  upon  this  point. 
That  general  tells  us,  "  That  as  the  husband- 
men had  almost  finished  their  harvest,  he 
thought  It  better  to  let  the  enemy  pass,  than  to 
hazard  by  a  battle  the  loss  of  the  whole  coun- 
try." Therefore,  when  Aratus  determined  not 
to  fight,  and  dismissed  his  allies  with  compli- 
ments on  their  readiness  to  serve  him,  Agis, 
who  had  gained  great  honour  by  his  behaviour, 
marched  back  to  Sparta,  where,  by  this  tune, 
internal  troubles  and  changes  demanded  his 
presence. 

Agesilaus,  still  one  of  the  ephori,  and  deliver- 
ed from  the  pressure  of  debts  which  had  weigh- 
ed down  his  spirits,  scrupled  no  act  of  injustice 
that  might  bring  money  into  his  coffers.  He 
even  added  to  the  year  a  thirteenth  month, 
though  the  proper  period  for  that  intercalation 
was  not  come,  and  insisted  on  the  people's 
paying  supernumerary  taxes  for  that  month. 
Being  afraid,  however,  of  revenge  from  those 
be  had  injured,  and  seeing  himself  hated  by  all 
the  world,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  maintain 
a  guard,  which  always  attended  him  to  the 
eenate-house.  As  to  the  kings,  he  expressed 
an  utter  contempt  for  one  of  them,  and  the 
respect  he  paid  the  other  he  would  have  un- 
derstood to  be,  rather  on  account  of  his  being 
his  kinsman,  than  his  wearing  the  crown.  Be- 
■ides,  he  propagated  a  report,  that  he  should 
De  one  of  the  ephori  the  year  following.  His 
enemies,  therefore,  determined  to  hazard  an 
immediate  attempt  against  him,  and  openly 
brought  back  Leonidas  from  Tegea,  and  placed 
him  on  the  throne.  The  people  saw  it  with 
pleasure;  for  they  were  angry  at  finding  them- 
■elves  deceived  with  respect  to  the  promised 
distribution  of  lands.  Agesilaus  had  hardly 
escaped  their  fury,  had  not  his  son  Hippomedon, 
who  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  whole  city 
00  account  of  his  valour,  interceded  for  his  life. 

The  kings  both  took  sanctuary;  Agis  in 
Cbalcia'cus,  and  Cleombrotus  m  the  temple  of 

eptuno.     It  was  against  the  latter  that  Leon- 
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idas  was  most  incensed;  and  therefore  passing 
Agis  by,  he  went  with  a  party  of  soldiers  to 
seize  Cleombrotus,  whom  he  reproacned,  ia 
terms  of  resentment,  with  conspiring  against 
him,  though  honoured  with  his  alliance,  depriv» 
ing  him  of  the  crown,  and  banishing  him  his 
country. 

Cleombrotus  had  nothing  to  say,  but  sat  in 
the  deepest  distress  and  silence,  Chelonis,  the 
daughter  of  Leonidas,  had  looked  upon  the  in- 
jury done  her  father  as  done  to  herself"  whea 
Cleombrotus  robbed  him  of  the  crown,  she  left 
him,  to  console  her  father  in  his  misfortune. 
While  he  was  in  the  sanctuary,  she  stayed  with 
him,  and  when  he  retired  she  attended  him  ia 
his  flight,  sympathizing  with  his  sorrow,  and 
full  of  resentment  against  Cleombrotus.  But 
when  the  fortunes  of  her  father  changed,  she 
changed  too.  She  joined  her  husband  as  a  sup- 
pliant, and  was  found  sitting  by  him  with  great 
marks  of  tenderness;  and  her  two  children,  one 
on  each  side,  at  her  feet.  The  whole  company 
were  much  struck  at  the  sight,  and  they  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  when  they  considered 
her  goodness  of  heart  and  such  superior  in- 
stances of  affection. 

Chelonis  then  pointing  to  her  mourning  habit 
and  dishevelled  hair,  thus  addressed  Leonidas. 
"  It  was  not,  my  dear  father,  compassion  for 
Cleombrotus  which  put  me  in  this  habit  and 
gave  me  this  look  of  misery.  My  sorrows  took 
their  date  with  your  misfortunes  and  your  ban- 
ishment, and  have  ever  since  remained  my  fa- 
miliar companions.  Now  you  have  conquered 
your  enemies,  and  are  again  king  of  Sparta, 
should  I  still  retain  these  ensigns  of  alHiction, 
or  assume  festival  and  royal  ornaments  while 
the  husband  of  my  youth,  whom  you  gave  me, 
falls  a  victim  to  your  vengeance.  If  his  own 
submission,  if  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children 
cannot  propitiate  you,  he  must  suffer  a  severer 
punishment  for  his  oli'ences  than  you  require: — 
he  must  see  his  beloved  wife  die  before  him: 
for  how  can  I  live  and  support  the  sight  of  my 
own  sex,  after  both  my  husband  and  my  father 
have  refused  to  hearken  to  my  supplication — 
when  it  appears  that,  both  as  a  wife  and  a 
daughter,  I  am  born  to  be  miserable  with  my 
family.''  If  this  poor  man  had  any  plausible 
reasons  for  what  he  did,  I  obviated  them  all  by 
forsaking  him  to  follow  you.  But  you  furnish 
him  with  a  suflicient  apology  for  his  misbe- 
haviour, by  shewing  that  a  crown  is  so  greit 
and  desirable  an  object,  that  a  son-in-law  must 
be  slain,  and  a  daughter  utterly  disregarded, 
where  that  is  in  the  question." 

Chelonis,  after  this  supplication,  rested  her 
cheek  on  her  husband's  head,  and  with  an  eye 
dim  and  languid  with  sorrow  looked  round  oo 
the  spectators.  Leonidas  consulted  his  friends 
upon  the  point,  and  then  commanded  Cleom- 
brotus to  rise  and  go  into  exile;  but  he  desired 
Chelonis  to  stay,  and  not  leave  so  affectionate 
a  father,  who  had  been  kind  enough  to  grunt  her 
her  husband's  life  Chelonis,  however,  would 
not  be  persuaded.  AVhen  her  husband  was 
risen  from  the  ground,  she  put  one  child  in  hii 
arms,  and  took  the  other  herself,  and  after 
having  paid  due  homage  at  the  altar  where  they 
had  taken  sanctuary,  she  went  with  him  inf4> 
banishment.  So  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus 
been  corrupted  with  the  love  of  false  glory,  he 
must  have  thought  exile,  with  such  a  wom4^ 
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a  greater  happiness  than  a  kingdom  without 
ker. 

After  CleoTibrotus  was  thus  expelled,  the 
ephori  removed,  and  others  put  in  their  place, 
llconidas  laid  a  scheme  to  get  Agis  into  his 
power.  At  first,  he  desired  him  to  leave  his 
sanctuary,  and  resume  his  share  in  the  govern- 
ment; "  For  the  people,"  he  said,  "  thought  he 
might  well  be  pardoned,  as  a  young  man  am- 
bitious of  honour:  and  the  rather,  because  they, 
M  well  as  he,  had  been  deceived  by  the  craft 
of  Agesilaus."  But  when  he  found  that  Agis 
inspected  him,  and  chose  to  stciy  where  he  was, 
he  threw  off  the  mask  of  kindness.  Amphares, 
Demochares,  and  Arccsilaus,  used  to  give 
Agis  their  company,  for  they  were  his  intimate 
friends.  They  likewise  conducted  him  from 
the  temple  to  the  bath,  and,  after  he  had 
bathed,  brought  him  back  to  the  sanctuary. 
Amphares  had  lately  borrowed  a  great  deal  of 
plate  and  other  rich  furniture  of  Agesistrata, 
and  he  hoped  that  if  he  could  destroy  the  king 
and  the  princesses  of  his  family,  he  might  keep 
tliose  goods  as  his  own.  On  this  account  he  is 
said  to  have  first  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
Leonidas,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  ephori,  his  colleagues,  to  do  the  same. 

As  Agis  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the 
temple,  and  only  went,  out  to  the  bath,  they  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  that  opportunity.  There- 
fore, one  day  on  his  return,  they  met  him  with 
a  great  appearance  of  friendship,  as  they  con- 
ducted him  on  his  way,  conversed  with  much 
freedom  and  gaiety,  which  his  youth  and  their 
intimacy  with  him  seemed  to  warrant.  But 
when  they  came  to  the  turning  of  a  street 
■which  led  to  the  prison,  Amphares,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  arrested  him,  "I  take  you,  Agis," 
said  he,  "  into  custody,  in  order  to  your  giving 
account  to  the  ephori  of  your  administration." 
At  the  same  time,  Demochares,  who  was  a  tall 
strong  man,  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  head, 
and  dragged  him  off.  The  rest,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously concerted  the  thing,  pushed  him  on  be- 
hind, and  no  one  coming  to  his  rescue  or  as- 
sistance, he  was  committed  to  prison. 

Leonidas  presently  came  with  a  strong  band 
of  mercenaries,  to  secure  the  prison  without: 
and  the  ephori  entered  it,  with  such  senators 
as  were  of  their  party.  They  began,  as  in  a 
judicial  process,  with  demanding  what  he  had 
to  say  in  defence  of  his  proceedings;  and  as 
the  young  prince  only  laughed  at  their  dissim- 
ulation, Amphares  told  him,  "  They  would 
soon  make  him  weep  for  presumption."  An- 
other of  the  ephori,  seemed  inclined  to  put 
him  in  a  way  of  excusing  himself  and  getting 
off,  asked  him,  "  Whether  Lysander  and  Ages- 
ilaus had  not  forced  him  into  the  measures  he 
took'"  But  Agis  answered,  "  I  was  forced  by 
BO  Etan;  it  was  my  attachment  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  and  my  desire  to  imitate 
him,  which  made  me  adopt  his  form  of  gov- 
ernment." Then  the  same  magistrate  demand- 
ed, "  Whether  he  repented  of  what  he  had 
done.*'  and  his  answer  was,  "  I  shall  never 
repent  of  so  glorious  a  design,  though  I  see 
death  before  my  eyes."  Upon  this  they  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  and  commanded 
the  officers  to  carry  him  into  the  decade,  which 
is  a  small  apartment  in  the  prison  where  they 
Strangle  malefactors.    But   the   officers  durst 


not  touch  him,  and  the  ^ery  mercenaries  de- 
clined it,  for  they  thought  it  impious  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  a  king.  Demochares,  seeing 
this,  loaded  them  with  reproaches,  and  threat- 
ened to  punish  them.  At  the  same  time  h« 
laid  hold  on  Agis  himself,  and  thrust  him  into 
the  dungeon. 

By  this  time  it  was  generally  known  that  Agis 
was  taken  into  custody  and  there  was  a  great 
concourse  of  people  at  the  prison  gtrtes  with 
lanterns  and  torches.  Among  the  numuers 
who  resented  these  proceedings  were  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis,  crying  out 
and  begging  that  the  king  might  be  heard  and 
judged  by  the  people  in  full  assembly.  But 
this,  instead  of  procuring  him  a  respite,  has- 
tened his  execution;  for  they  were  afraid  he 
would  be  rescued  in  the  night,  if  the  tumult 
should  increase. 

As  Agis  was  going  to  execution,  he  perceived 
one  of  the  officers  lamenting  his  fate  with  tears; 
upon  which,  he  said,  "My  friend,  dry  up  your 
tears;  for,  as  I  suffer  innocently,  I  am  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  those  who  condemn  me  con- 
trary to  law  and  justice."  So  saying,  he  cheer- 
fully offered  his  neck  to  the  executioner. 

Amphares  then  going  to  the  gate,  Agesistrata 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  on  account  of  their 
long  intimacy  and  friendship.  He  raised  her 
from  the  ground,  and  told  her,  "  No  farther 
violence  should  be  offered  her  son,  nor  should 
he  now  have  any  hard  treatment."  He  told 
her,  too,  she  might  go  in  and  sec  her  son,  if 
she  pleased.  She  desired  that  her  mother 
might  be  admitted  with  her,  and  Amphares  as- 
sured her,  there  would  be  no  objection.  When 
he  had  let  them  in,  he  commanded  the  gates 
to  be  locked  again,  and  Archidamia  to  be  first 
introduced.  She  was  very  old,  and  had  lived 
in  great  honour  and  esteem  among  the  Spar- 
tans. After  she  was  put  to  death,  he  ordered 
Agesistrata  to  walk  in.  She  did  so,  and  be- 
held her  son  extended  on  the  ground,  and  her 
mother  hanging  by  the  neck.  She  assisted  the 
officers  in  taking  Archidamia  down,  placed  the 
body  by  that  of  Agis,  and  wrapped  it  decently 
up.  Then  embracing  her  son  and  kissing  him, 
she  said,  "  My  son,  thy  too  great  moderation, 
lenity,  and  humanity,  have  ruined  both  thee 
and  us  "  Amphares,  who  from  the  door  saw 
and  heard  all  that  passed,  went  up  in  great 
fury  to  Agesistrata,  and  said,  "  If  you  approved 
your  son's  actions,  you  shall  also  have  his  re- 
ward." She  rose  up  to  meet  her  fate,  and  said, 
with  a  sigh  for  her  country,  "  May  all  this  be 
for  the  good  of  Sparta!" 

When  these  events  were  reported  in  the  city, 
and  the  three  corpses  carried  out,  the  terror 
the  sad  scene  inspired  was  not  so  great  but 
that  the  people  openly  expressed  their  grief 
and  indignation,  and  their  hatred  of  Leonid.-<a 
and  Amphares.  For  they  were  persuaded  that 
there  had  not  been  such  a  train  of  villainous 
and  impious  actions  at  Sparta,  since  the  Do- 
rians first  inhabited  Peloponnesus.  The  ma 
jesty  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  had  been  held  i& 
such  veneration  even  by  their  enemies,  tlial 
they  had  scrupled  to  strike  them  when  they 
had  opportunity  for  it  in  battle.  Hence  it  »aa, 
that  in  the  many  actions  between  the  Lacf  dae- 
monians  and  other  Greeks,  tne  former  hod 
lost  only  their  king  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  by  a 
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javelin  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  a  little  before 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  As  for  Theo- 
Dominis,  who,  as  the  Messenians  affirm,  was 
adain  by  Aristomenes,  the  Lacedemonians  deny 
It,  and  say  he  was  only  wounded.  That,  in- 
deed, is  a  matter  of  some  dispute:  but  it  is 
certain  that  Agis  was  the  first  king  of  Lace- 
dainon  put  to  death  by  the  ephori:  and  that  he 


suffered  only  for  engaging  in  an  enterprise  that 
was  truly  glorious  and  worthy  of  Sparta; 
though  he  was  of  an  age  at  which  even  errors 
are  considered  as  pardonable.  His  friends  had 
more  reason  to  complain  of  him  than  his  ene» 
mies,  for  saving  Leonidas,  and  trusting  his  as 
sociates  in  the  undesigninggenerosity  and  good 
ness  of  his  heart. 


CLEOMENES. 


After  Agis  was  put  to  death,  Leonidas  in- 
tended the  same  fate  for  his  brother  Archida- 
mus;  but  that  prince  saved  himself  by  a  timely 
retreat.  However,  his  wife  Agiatis,  who  was 
newly  brought  to  bed,  was  forced  by  the  tyrant 
from  her  own  house,  and  given  to  his  son  Cleo- 
menes.  Cleomenes  was  not  quite  come  to 
years  of  maturity,  but  his  father  was  not  wil- 
ling that  any  other  man  should  have  the  lady; 
for  she  was  daughter  to  Gylippus,  and  heiress 
to  his  great  estate;  and  in  beauty,  as  well  as 
happiness  of  temper  and  conduct,  superior  to 
all  the  women  of  Greece.  She  left  nothing 
unattempted,  to  prevent  her  being  forced  into 
this  match,  but  found  all  her  efforts  ineffectual. 
Therefore,  when  she  was  married  to  Cleo- 
menes, she  made  him  a  good  and  affectionate 
■wife,  though  she  hated  his  father.  Cloemenes 
was  passionately  fond  of  her  from  the  first,  and 
his  attachment  to  his  wife  made  him  sympa- 
thise with  her  on  the  mournful  remembrance 
of  Agis.  He  would  often  ask  her  for  the  his- 
tory of  that  unfortunate  prince,  and  listen  with 
great  attention  to  her  account  of  his  senti- 
ments and  designs. 

Cleomenes  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and  had 
a  native  greatness  of  mind.  Nature  had,  more- 
over, disposed  him  to  temperance  and  simplici- 
ty of  manners  ,  as  much  as  Agis;  but  he  had 
not  his  calmness  and  moderation.  His  spirit 
had  an  ardour  in  it;  and  there  was  an  impetu- 
osity in  his  pursuits  of  honour,  or  whatever  ap- 
peared to  him  under  that  character.  He  thought 
it  most  glorious  to  reign  over  a  willing  people; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  not  inglo- 
rious to  subdue  their  reluctances,  and  bring 
them  against  their  inclinations  into  what  was 
good  and  salutary. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Sparta.  He  saw  that  ease 
and  |)leasure  were  the  great  objects  with  the  peo- 
ple; that  the  king  paid  but  little  regard  to  pub- 
lic concerns,  and  if  nobody  gave  him  any  dis- 
turbance, chose  to  spend  his  time  in  the  enjoy- 
ments ol'aiHuence  and  luxury;  that  individuals, 
entirely  actuated  by  self-interest,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  the  state,  any  farther 
than  they  could  turn  it  to  their  own  emolu- 
ment. And  what  rendered  the  prospect  still 
more  melancholy,  it  appeared  dangerous  to 
make  any  mention  of  training  the  youth  to 
Blrong  exercises  and  strict  temperance,  to  per- 
gevernig  fortitude  and  uiiivrrsal  equality,  since 
the  proposing  of  these  things  cost  Agis  his 
life. 


It  is  said  too,  that  Cleomenes  was  instruc(e«t 
in  philosophy,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  by 
Sphairus  the  Borysthenite,*  who  came  to  Lace- 
daemon,  and  taught  the  youth  with  great  dili- 
gence and  success.  Sphjerus  was  one  of  the 
principal  disciples  of  Zeno  the  Citean,t  and 
it  seems  that  he  admired  that  strength  of  ge- 
nius he  found  in  Cleomenes,  and  added  fresh 
incentives  to  his  love  of  glory.  We  are  in- 
formed, that  when  Leonidas  of  old  was  asked, 
"  What  he  thought  of  the  poetry  of  Tyrtius.'" 
he  said,  "  I  think  it  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  courage  of  our  youth;  for  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  inspires  them  makes  them  fear 
no  danger  in  battle."  So  the  stoic  philosophyt 
may  put  persons  of  great  and  fiery  spirits  upon 
enterprises  that  are  too  desperate;  but,  in 
those  of  a  grave  and  mild  disposition,  it  will 
produce  all  the  good  effects  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

When  Leonidas  died,  and  Cleomenes  came 
to  the  crown,  he  observed  that  all  ranks  of 
men  were  utterly  corrupted.  The  rich  had  an 
eye  only  to  private  profit  and  pleasure,  and 
utterly  neglected  the  public  interest.  The 
common  people,  on  account  of  the  meanness 
of  their  circumstjinces,  had  no  spirit  for  war,  or 
ambition  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  Spar- 
tan exercises.  Cleomenes  himself  had  only  the 
name  of  king,  while  the  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  ephori.  He,  therefore,  soon  began  to 
think  of  changing  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
He  had  a  friend  called  Xenares,  united  to  him 
by  such  an  affection  as  the  Spartans  called  in- 
spiration. Him  he  first  sounded ;  inquiring  of 
him  what  kind  of  prince  Agis  was;  by  what 
steps,  and  with  what  asssociates,  he  came  into 
the  way  he  took.  Xenares  at  first  consented 
readily  enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  gave 
him  an  exact  narrative  of  the  proceedings.  But 
when  he  found  that  Cleomenes  interested  him- 
self deeply  in  the  affair,  and  look  such  an  en- 
thusiastic pleasure  in  the  new  schemes  of  Agis, 
as  to  desire  to  hear  them  again  and  again,  he 

*  This  SpUarus  was  born  toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  and  flourished  under  that  of 
Euergetcs.  Diogenes  Laertius  has  given  us  a  catalogu* 
of  his  works,  which  were  considerable.  He  was  th« 
scholar  of  Zeno,  and  afterwards  of  Cleanthus. 

j  He  was  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  Zeno  of 
Elea,  a  city  of  Laconia,  who  flourished  ibout  two  hun, 
dred  yearsafter  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Citiean.  Citiuni 
of  v/hich  the  elder  Zeno  was  a  native,  was  a  town  is 
Cyprus. 

;  F'rom  its  tendency  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  dealb 
and  a  belief  iu  the  ageucy  oi"  Proviileuce. 
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ie|«roTed  his  distom,)ered  inclinations,  and  at 
btat  entirely  left  his  company.  However,  he 
did  not  acquaint  any  one  with  the  cause  of 
their  misunderstanding;  but  only  said,  "  Cleo- 
menes  knew  very  well."  As  Xenares  so 
•trongly  opposed  the  king's  project  he  thought 
others  must  be  as  little  disposed  to  come  into 
it;  and  therefore  he  concerted  the  whole  matter 
by  himself.  In  the  persuasion  that  he  could 
more  easily  effect  his  intended  change  in  time 
of  war  than  of  peace,  he  embroiled  his  country 
with  the  Achxaus,  who  had  indeed  given  suf- 
ficient occasion  of  complaint;  for  Aratus,  who 
was  the  leading  man  among  them,  had  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
administiation,  to  reduce  all  Peloponnesus  to 
one  body  This  was  the  end  he  had  in  view 
in  his  numerous  expeditions,  and  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government,  during  the  many  years 
he  held  the  reins  in  Acbaia.  And,  indeed,  he 
waa  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the  only  way  to 
aecure  Peloponnesus  against  its  enemies  with- 
out He  had  succeeded  with  most  of  the  states 
of  that  peninsula;  the  Lacedxmonians  and 
Sleans,  and  such  of  the  Arcadians  as  were  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  were  all  that  stood 
out.  Upon  the  death  of  Leonidas,  he  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Arcadians,  par- 
ticularly those  who  bordered  upon  the  Achjeans; 
by  this  means  designing  to  try  how  the  Lace- 
demonians stood  inclined.  As  for  Cleomenes, 
he  despised  him  as  a  young  man  without  expe- 
rience. 

The  ephori,  however,  sent  Cleomenes  to 
seize  Athenaeum*  near  Belbina.  This  place  is 
one  of  the  keys  of  Laconia,  and  was  then  in 
dispute  between  the  Spartans  and  ^legalopoli- 
tans.  Cleomenes  accordingly  took  it  and  for- 
tified it.  Aratus  made  no  remonstrance,  but 
marched  by  night  to  surprise  Tegea  and  Or- 
cbomenus.  However,  the  persons  who  had 
promised  to  betray  those  places  to  him  found 
their  hearts  fail  tLem  when  they  came  to  the 
point;  and  he  retired,  undiscovered  as  he 
thought.  Upon  this,  Cleomenes  wrote  to  him, 
in  a  familiarway,  desiring  to  know,  "  Whether 
he  marched  ttie  night  before."  Aratus  answered, 
"  That,  understanding  his  design  to  fortify  Bel- 
bina, the  intent  of  his  last  motion  was  to  pre- 
vent that  measure."  Cleomenes  humourously 
lepUed,  "  I  am  satisfied  with  the  account  of 
your  march;  but  should  be  glad  to  know  where 
those  torches  and  ladders  were  marching." 

Aratus  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  jest; 
and  he  asked  what  kind  of  man  this  young 
prince  was.'  Democrates,  a  Lacedxmonian 
exile,  answered,  "  If  you  design  doing  any 
thing  against  the  Spartans,  you  must  do  it 
quickly,  before  the  spurs  of  this  cockrel  be 
grown. 

Cleomenes,  with  a  few  horse  and  three  hun- 
dred foot,  was  now  posted  in  Arcadia.  The 
ephori,  apprehensive  of  a  war,  commanded 
hun  home;  and  he  obeyed.  But  finding  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  retreat,  Aratus  had 
taken  Caphys,  they  ordered  him  to  take  the 
field  again.  Cleomenes  made  himself  master 
of  Meihydrium,  and  ravaged  the  territories  of 
Argos.  Whereupon  the  Achaeans  marched 
against  him  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  a 
tbouaand  horse,  under  the  command  of  Aristo- 
*  A  temple  of  Miuerra. 


machus.  Cleomenes  met  him  at  Palantium, 
and  offered  him  battle.  But  Aratus,  intimidat- 
ed by  this  instance  of  the  young  prince's  soiril 
dissuaded  the  general  from  engaging,  anu  re- 
treated. This  retreat  exposed  Aratus  to  re- 
proach among  the  Achsans,  and  to  scorn  and 
contempt  among  the  Spartans,  whose  army 
consisted  not  of  more  than  five  thousand  men. 
Cleomenes,  elevated  with  his  success,  began 
to  talk  in  a  higher  tone  among  the  people,  and 
bade  them  remember  an  expression  w  one  of 
their  ancient  kings,  who  said,  "  The  Lacedae- 
monians seldom  inquired  the  number  ot  their 
enemies,  but  the  place  where  they  could  be 
found." 

After  this,  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Eleans,  against  whom  the  Achaens  had  now 
turned  their  arms.  He  attacked  the  latter  at 
Lycaeum,  as  they  were  upon  the  retreat,  and 
put  them  entirely  to  the  rout;  not  only  spread- 
ing terror  through  their  whole  army,  but  killing 
great  numbers,  and  making  many  prisoners.  It 
was  even  reported  among  the  Greeks,  that 
Aratus  was  of  the  number  of  the  slain.  Aratus, 
availing  himself  in  the  best  manner  of  the  op- 
portunity, with  the  troops  that  attended  him  in 
his  flight,  marched  immediately  to  Mantinea, 
and  coming  upon  it  by  surprise,  took  it,  and  se- 
cured it  for  the  Achaeans. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  greatly  dispirited  at 
this  loss,  opposed  Cleomenes  in  his  inclination 
for  war.  He  therefore  bethought  himself  of 
calling  Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  from 
Messene,  to  whom,  in  the  other  family,  the 
crown  belonged ;  for  he  imagined  that  the  power 
of  the  ephori  would  not  be  so  formidable  when 
the  kingly  government,  according  to  the  Spar- 
tan constitution,  was  complete,  and  had  its 
proper  weight  in  the  scale.  The  party  that  had 
put  Agis  to  death  perceiving  this,  and  dreading 
vengeance  from  Archidamus,  if  he  should  be 
established  on  the  throne,  took  this  method  to 
prevent  it.  They  joined  in  inviting  him  to 
come  privately  to  Sparta,  and  even  assisted  him 
in  his  return;  but  they  assassinated  him  imme- 
diately after.  Whether  it  was  against  the  con- 
sent of  Cleomenes,  as  Phylarchus  thinks,  or 
whether  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  abandon 
that  unhappy  prince,  we  cannot  take  upon  us 
to  say.  The  greatest  part  of  the  blame, 
however,  fell  upon  those  friends  who,  if  he 
gave  his  consent,  were  supposed  to  have  teased 
him  into  it. 

Bv  this  time  he  was  resolved  to  carry  his 
intended  changes  into  immediate  execution, 
and  therefore  he  bribed  the  ephori  to  permit 
him  to  renew  the  war.  He  gained  also  many 
others  by  the  assistance  of  his  mother  Cratesi- 
clea,  who  liberally  supplied  him  with  money, 
and  joined  in  his  schemes  of  glory.  Nay,  it  if 
said,  that,  though  disinclined  to  marry  again, 
for  her  son's  sake  she  accepted  a  man  who 
had  great  interest  and  authority  among  the 
people 

One  of  his  first  operations  was,  the  going  to 
seize  Leuctra,  which  is  a  place  within  the  de- 
pendencies of  Megalopolis.  The  Achsans 
hastened  to  its  relief,  under  the  Command  of 
Aratus;  and  a  battle  was  fought  under  the 
walls,  in  which  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  was  beaten.  But  Aratus  stopping  the  pur- 
suit at  a  defile  which  was  in  the  way,  Lyiia 
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das,*  the  Mcgalopolitan,  offended  at  the  order, 
encouraged  tlie  cavalry  under  his  command  to 
pursue  the  advantage  Ihey  had  gained;  by  which 
means  he  entangled  them  among  vineyards, 
ditches,  and  other  inclosures,  where  they  were 
forced  to  break  their  ranks,  and  fell  into  great 
disorder.  Cleomenes,  seeing  his  opportunity, 
commanded  the  Tarentines  and  Cretans  to  fall 
upon  them;  and  Lysiadas,  after  great  exer- 
ons  of  valour,  was  defeated  and  slain.  The 
T_.aceda;monians,  thus  encouraged,  returned  to 
the  action  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  routed  the 
TV-hole  Achsan  army.  After  a  considerable 
carnage,  a  truce  was  granted  the  survivors, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  bury  their  dead; 
but  Cleomenes  ordered  the  body  of  Lysiadas 
to  be  brought  to  him.  He  clothed  it  in  robes 
of  purple,  and  put  a  crown  upon  its  head ;  and, 
in  this  attire,  he  sent  it  to  the  gates  of  Mega- 
lopolis. This  was  that  Lysiadas  who  restored 
liberty  to  the  city  in  which  he  was  an  absolute 
prince,  and  united  it  to  the  Acha;an  league. 

Cleomenes,  greatly  elated  with  this  victory, 
thought,  if  matters  were  once  entirely  at  his  dis- 
posal in  Sparta,  the  Achsans  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  stand  before  hin.  For  this  reason 
he  endeavoured  to  convince  his  father-in-law, 
Megistonus,  that  the  yoke  of  the  ephori  ought 
to  be  broken,  and  an  equal  division  of  pro- 
perty to  be  made;  by  means  of  which  equality, 
Sparta  would  resume  her  ancient  valour,  and 
once  more  rise  to  the  empire  of  Greece.  Meg- 
istonus complied,  and  the  king  then  took  two 
or  three  other  friends  into  the  scheme. 

About  that  time,  one  of  the  ephori  had  a 
surprising  dream,  as  he  slept  in  the  temple  of 
Pasiphae.  He  thought,  that,  in  the  court  where 
the  ephori  used  to  sit  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, four  chairs  were  taken  away,  and  only 
one  left.  And  as  he  was  wondering  at  the 
change,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  sanctuary, 
which  said  "  This  is  best  for  Sparta."  The 
magistrate  related  this  vision  of  his  to  Cleo- 
menes, who  at  first  was  greatly  disconcerted, 
thinking  that  some  suspicion  had  led  him  to 
sound  his  intentions.  But  when  he  found  that 
there  was  no  fiction  in  the  case  he  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  his  purpose;  and  taking  with 
Jiim  such  of  the  citizens  as  he  thought  most 
likelv  to  oppose  it,  he  marched  against  Hersa 
and  Alsaea,  two  cities  belonging  to  the  Achaean 
league,  and  took  them.  At'ter  this,  he  laid  in 
a  store  of  provisions  at  Orchomenus,  and  then 
besieged  Mantinea.  At  last  he  so  harassed  the 
Lacedaemonians  by  a  variety  of  long  marches, 
that  most  of  them  desired  to  be  left  in  Arcadia; 
and  he  returned  to  Sparta  with  the  mercenaries 
oniy.  By  the  way  he  communicated  his  de- 
sign to  such  of  them  as  he  believed  most  at- 
tached to  his  interest,  and  advanced  slowly, 
that  he  might  come  upon  the  ephori  as  they 
were  at  supper. 

When  he  approached  the  town,  he  sent  Eu- 
ryclidas  before  him,  to  the  hall  where  those 
magistrates  used  to  sup,  upon  pretence  of  his 
being  charged  with  some  message  relative  to 
the  army.  He  was  accompanied  by  Thericion 
and  Phcebiai  and  two  other  young  men  who 

•  In  the  text  it  is  Lydladaa.  But  Polybius  calls  him 
I^adaa ;  and  so  does  i'lutarch  iu  another  place. 


had  been  educated  with  Cleomenes,  and  wnom 
the  Spartans  calls  Smnothracians.  These 
were  at  the  head  of  a  small  party.  While  Eu- 
ryclidas  was  holding  the  ephori  in  discourse, 
the  others  ran  upon  the.m  with  their  drawn 
swords.  Th3y  were  all  slain  but  Agesilaus, 
and  he  was  then  thought  to  have  shared  the 
same  fate ;  for  he  was  ihe  first  man  that  fell ;  but 
in  a  little  time  he  conveyed  himself  silently  out 
of  the  room,  and  crept  into  a  little  building, 
which  was  the  temple  of  Fkar.  This  temple 
was  generally  shut  up,  but  then  happened  to  be 
open.  When  he  wag  got  in,  he  in;mediatcly 
barred  the  door.  The  otlier  tour  were  des- 
patched outright  ;  and  so  were  above  ten 
more  who  came  to  their  assistance.  Those 
who  remained  quiet  received  no  harm;  nor 
were  any  hindered  trom  departing  the  city. 
Nay,  Agesilaus  himself  was  spared,  when  he 
came  the  next  day  out  of  the  temple. 

The  Lacedaemonians  have  not  only  temples 
dedicated  to  rE.\R,  but  also  to  Death,  to 
L.4.UGHTER,  and  many  of  the  passions.  Nor 
do  they  pay  homage  to  Fear,  as  one  of  the 
noxious  and  destroying  demons,  but  they  con- 
sider it  as  the  best  cement  of  society.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  ephon,  (as  Aristotle  tells  us,) 
when  they  entered  upon  their  office,  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  the  people 
should  shave  the  upper  lip,  and  be  obedient  to 
the  laws,  that  they  might  not  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  severity.  As  for 
the  shaving  of  the  upper  lip,  in  my  opinion,  all 
the  design  of  that  injunction  is,  to  teach  the 
youth  obedience  to  the  smallest  matters  And 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  ancients  did  not  think 
that  valour  consists  in  the  exemption  from  fear; 
but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  fear  of  reproach, 
and  the  dread  of  infamy:  for  those  who  stand 
most  in  fear  of  the  law  act  with  the  greatest  in- 
trepidity against  the  enemy;  and  they  who  are 
most  tender  of  their  reputation  look  with  the 
least  concern  upon  other  dangers.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  poets  said  well, 

Ingenuous  shame  resides  with  fear. 

Hence  Homer  makes  Helen  say  to  her  father 
in-law,  Priamus, 

Before  thy  presence,  father,  I  appear. 
With  conscious  shame  and  reverential  fear. 

Pojie. 

And,  in  another  place,  he  says,  the  Grecian 
troops 

With  fear  and  silence  on  their  chieis  attend 

For  reverence,  in  vulgar  minds,  is  generally 
the  concomitant  of  fear.  And,  therefore,  the 
Lacedaemonians  placed  the  temple  of  Fear 
near  the  hall  where  the  ephori  used  to  eat,  to 
shew  that  their  authority  was  nearly  equal  to 
the  regal. 

Nextday  Cleomenes  proscribed  eighty  of  the 
citizens,  whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to  expel; 
and  he  removed  all  the  seats  of  the  ephori  ex- 
cept one,  in  which  he  designed  to  sit  himself, 
to  hear  causes  and  despatch  other  business. 
Then  he  assembled  the  people,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  what  he  had  done.  Hia 
speech  was  to  this  effect:  "  The  administration 
was  put  by  Lycurgus  into  the  hands  of  the 
kings,  and  the  senate  and  Sparta  was  governed 
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by  iIh^ti  1  .jngtimc,  without  any  occasion  for 
other  Hingistrates  But,  as  the  Mcssenian  war 
*is  drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  and  the  kings, 
hiving  the  armies  to  command  had  not  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  decision  of  causes  at  home, 
they  pitched  upon  some  of  their  friends  to  be 
left  as  their  deputies  for  that  purpose  under  the 
title  of  ephori  or  inspectors.  At  first  they 
behaved  as  substitutes  and  servants  to  the  kings  j 
but,  by  little  and  httle,  they  got  the  power  into 
their  own  hands,  and  insensibly  erected  their 
office  into  an  independent  magistracy.*  A 
proof  of  this  is  a  custom  which  has  obtained 
till  this  time,  that  when  the  ephori  sent  for  the 
king,  he  refused  to  hearken  to  the  first  and 
second  message,  and  did  not  attend  them  till 
they  sent  a  third.  Asteropus  was  the  first  of 
the  ephori  who  raised  their  ofBce  to  that 
height  of  authority  many  ages  after  their  crea- 
tion. AVliile  they  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  it  was  better  to  endure  than  to  re- 
move them;  but  when,  by  their  usurpations, 
they  destroyed  the  ancient  form  of  government  j 
when  they  deposed  some  kings,  put  others  to 
death  without  any  form  of  trial,  and  threatened 
those  princes  who  desire  to  see  the  divine  con- 
stitution of  their  country  in  its  original  lustre, 
they  became  absolutely  insupportable.  Had  it 
been  possible,  without  the  shedding  of  blood, 
to  have  exterminated  those  pests  which  they 
bad  introduced  into  Lacedxnion;  such  as  lux- 
ury, superfluous  expense,  debts,  usury,  and 
those  more  ancient  evils,  poverty  and  riches,  I 
should  then  have  thought  myself  the  happiest 
of  kings.  In  curing  the  distempers  of  my 
country,  I  should  have  been  considered  as  the 
physician  whose  lenient  hand  heals  without 
giving  pain.  But  for  what  necessity  has  obUged 
me  to  do  I  have  the  authority  of  Lycui^us, 
who,  though  neither  king  nor  magistrate;  but 
only  a  pVivate  man,  took  upon  him  to  act  as  a 
king,t  and  appeared  publicly  in  arms.  The 
consequence  of  ^^■hich  was,  that  Charilaus,  the 
reigning  prince,  in  great  consternation,  fled  to 
the  altar.  But  being  a  mild  and  patriotic  king, 
he  soon  entered  into  the  designs  of  Lycurgus, 
and  accepted  his  new  form  of  government. 
Therefore  the  proceedings  of  Lycurgus  are  an 
evidence  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  new 
model  a  constitution  without  the  terror  of  an 
armed  force.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  applied 
that  remedy  with  great  moderation;  only  rid- 
ding myself  of  such^s  opposed  the  true  inter- 
est of  Lacedaemon.  Among  the  rest,  I  shall 
make  a  distribution  of  all  the  lands,  and  clear 
the  people  of  their  debts.  Among  the  strangers, 
I  shall  select  some  of  the  best  and  ablest,  that 
they  may  be  admitted  citizens  of  Sparta,  and 
protect  her  with  their  arms;  and  that  we  may 
no  longer  see  Laconia  a  prey  to  the  .lEtolians 
and  liiyrians  for  \\-ant  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
inhabitants  concerned  for  its  defence." 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  he  was  the 
first  to  surrender  his  own  estate  into  the  public 
Stock.     His  father-in-law  Mcgistonus,  and  his 

•  When  the  authority  of  the  kings  was  grown  too 
inorir.ous,  Theopompus  found  it  necessary  to  curb  it 
by  the  iiisUtulion  of  the  ephori.  But  they  were  not  as 
Oeomenessays ;  they  were,  io  their  first  establishmeot, 
■kioistrrs  to  the  kings. 

t  Lycurgus  never  assumed  nor  aspired  to  regal  au- 
thority :  and  Cleomciies  mentions  thii>  only  fo  *ake  olT 
tkc  odiuni  frgm  himself. 


Other  friends,  followed  his  example.  I'he  rest 
of  the  citizens  did  the  same;  and  then  the  land 
v\as  divided.  He  even  assigned  lots  for  each 
of  the  persons  whom  he  had  driven  into  exile  ^ 
and  declared  that  they  should  all  be  recalled 
when  tranquility  had  once  more  taken  place. 
Having  filled  up  the  number  of  citizens  out  of 
the  best  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigiibouring 
countries,  he  raised  a  body  of  four  thousand 
foot,  v\hom  he  taught  to  use  the  two-handed 
pike  instead  of  the  javelin,  and  to  hold  their 
shields  by  a  handle,  and  not  by  a  ring  as  be 
fore.  Then  he  applied  himself  to  the  educa 
tion  of  the  youth,  and  formed  them  with  all  the 
strictness  of  the  Lacedxmonian  discipline:  in 
the  co'irsc  of  which  he  was  much  assisted  by 
Sphseris.  Their  schools  of  (\xercise  and  their 
refectories,  were  soon  brought  into  that  good 
order  which  they  had  of  old;  some  being  re- 
duced to  it  by  compul.';ion,but  the  greatest  part 
coming  voluntarily  into  that  noble  training  pe- 
culiar to  Sparta.  However,  to  prevent  any  of- 
fence that  might  be  taken  at  the  name  of  mon- 
archy, he  made  his  brother  Euclidas  his  part- 
ner in  the  throne;  and  this  was  the  only  time 
that  the  Spartans  l),ad  two  kings  of  the  same 
family. 

He  observed  that  the  Achaeans,  and  Aratus, 
tlie  principal  men  among  them,  were  persuaded 
that  the  late  change  had  brought  the  Spartan 
affairs  into  a  doubtful  and  unsettled  state;  and 
that  he  would  not  quit  the  city  while  it  was  in 
such  a  ferment.  He  therefore  thought  it  would 
have  both  its  honour  and  utility  to  show  the 
enemy  how  readily  his  troops  would  obey  him. 
In  consequence  of  which  he  entered  the  Mega- 
lopolitan  territories,  where  he  spread  desolation 
and  made  a  very  considerable  booty.  In  one 
of  his  last  marches  he  seized  a  company  of  co- 
medians who  were  on  the  road  from  Messene; 
upon  which,  he  built  a  stage  in  the  enemy's 
country;  proposed  a  prize  of  forty  minx  to  the 
best  performer,  and  spent  one  day  in  seeing 
them.  Not  that  he  set  any  great  value  on  such 
diversions,  but  he  did  it  by  way  of  insult  upon 
the  enemy,  to  shew  his  superiority  by  this  mark 
of  contempt.  For,  among  the  Grecian  and  roy- 
al armies,  his  was  the  only  one  which  had  not 
atrain  of  players,  jugglers,  singers,  and  dancers, 
of  both  sexes.  No  intemperance  or  burfbonery, 
no  public  shows  or  feasts,  except  on  the  late 
occasion,  were  ever  seen  in  his  camp.  The 
young  men  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their 
time  in  the  exercises,  and  the  ^Id  men  in  teach- 
ing them.  The  hours  of  leisure  were  amused 
with  cheerful  discourse,  which  had  all  the 
smartness  of  Laconic  repartee.  This  kind  of 
amusement  had  those  advantages  which  we 
have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus. 

The  king  himself  was  the  best  teacher.  Plain 
and  simple  in  his  equipage  and  diet,  assuming 
no  manner  of  pomp  above  a  common  citizen, 
he  set  a  glorious  example  of  sobriety.  This 
was  no  small  advantage  to  his  affairs  in  Greece. 
When  the  Greeks  addressed  themselves  to 
other  kings,  they  did  not  so  much  admire  theii 
wealth  and  magnificence,  as  execrate  theil 
pride  and  spirit  of  ostentation,  their  difficulty 
of  access,  and  harshness  of  behaviour  to  aU 
who  had  business  at  their  courts.  But  when 
they  applied  to  Cleomenes,  who  not  only  bore 
the  title,  but  had  all  the  great  quahties  of  a 
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king,  they  saw  ^o  purple  or  robes  of  state,  no 
fich  carriages,  no  gauntlets  of  pa<,'fcs  or  door- 
keepers to  lie  run.  Nor  had  thev  their  answer, 
ifter  great  ditFiculties,  from  the  mouth  of  sec 
retaries;  but  they  found  liim  in  an  ordinary 
habit,  ready  to  meet  them  and  offer  them  his 
nand.  He  received  them  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  entered  into  their  business  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  freedom.  This  engaging 
manner  gained  their  hearts;  and  they  declared 
ho  was  the  only  worthy  descendant  of  Her- 
cules. 

His  common  supper  was  short  and  truly  La- 
conic. There  were  only  couches  for  three 
people;  but  when  he  entertained  ambassadors 
or  strangers,  two  more  couches  were  added, 
and  the  table  was  a  little  better  furnished  by 
the  servants.  Not  that  any  curious  dessert  was 
added;  only  the  dishes  were  larger,  and  the 
wine  more  generous:  for  he  blamed  one  of  his 
friends  for  setting  nothing  before  strangers  but 
the  coarse  cake  and  black  broth  which  they 
ate  in  their  common  refectories.  "  When  we 
have  strangers  to  entertain,"  he  said,  "  we  need 
not  be  such  very  exact  I.,accda;monians."  After 
Bupper,  a  three-legged  stand  was  brought  in, 
upon  which  were  placed  a  brass  bowl  full  of 
wine,  two  silver  pots  that  held  about  a  pint  and 
ahalf  a-piece,  and  a  few  cups  of  the  same  metal. 
Such  of  the  guests  as  were  inclined  to  drink, 
made  use  of  these  vessels,  for  the  cup  was  not 
pressed  upon  any  man  against  his  will.  There 
was  no  music  or  other  e.\trinsic  amusement; 
nor  was  any  such  thing  wanted.  He  enter- 
tained his  company  very  agreeably  with  his 
own  conversation ;  sometimes  asking  questions, 
and  sometimes  telling  stories.  His  serious  dis- 
course was  perfectly  free  from  moroseness; 
and  his  mirth  from  petulance  and  rusticity. 
The  arts  which  other  princes  used  of  drawing 
men  to  their  purpose  by  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion he  looked  upon  as  both  initjuitous  and 
impolitic.  But  to  engage  and  fix  people  in  his 
interest  by  the  charms  of  conversation,  with- 
out fraud  or  guile,  appeared  to  him  an  honour- 
able method,  and  worthy  of  a  king.  J'or  he 
thought  this  the  true  difference  between  a  hire- 
ling and  a  friend;  that  the  one  is  gained  by 
money,  and  the  other  by  an  obliging  behaviour. 

The  Mantineans  were  the  first  who  applied 
for  his  assistance.  They  admitted  him  into 
their  city  in  the  night,  and  having  with  his  help 
expelled  the  Achran  garrison,  put  themselves 
under  his  protection.  He  re-established  their 
'aws  and  ancient  form  of  government,  and  re- 
tired the  same  day  to  Tegea.  From  thence  he 
fetched  a  compass  through  Arcadia,  and  march- 
ed down  to  Plierffi  in  Achaia;  intending  by  this 
movement  either  to  bring  the  Achajans  to  a 
battle,  or  make  them  look  upon  Aratus  in  a 
mean  light,  for  giving  up  the  country,  as  it 
were,  to  his  destroying  sword. 

Hypcrbafes  was  indeed  general  at  that  time, 
bnt  Aratus  had  all  the  authority.  The  Acha;ans 
assembled  their  forces,  and  encamped,  at  Dy- 
mea:*  near  Hecatombosum;  upon  which  Cle- 
omcnes  marched  up  to  them,  though  it  was 
tliought  a  rash  step  for  him  to  take  post  be- 
tween Dyinea',  which  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  Acha;an   camp.     However,  he  boldly 

*  Folj'bitu  calls  it  Dymx. 


challenged  the  ,\c)iiEans,  and  indeed  forced 
them  to  battle,  in  which  he  entirely  defeated 
them,  killed  great  numbers  upon  the  spot, 
and  took  many  prisoners.  Lango  was  his  next 
object,  from  which  he  expelled  an  Achs&an 
garrison,  anil  then  put  the  town  into  the  hands 
of  the  Eleaiis. 

When  the  Achsan  affairs  were  in  this  ruin- 
ous state,  Aratus,  who  used  to  be  general  every 
other  year,  refused  the  command,  though  they 
pressed  him  strongly  to  accept  it.  But  cer- 
tainly it  was  wrong,  when  such  a  storm  wat 
raging,  to  quit  the  helm,  and  leave  the  direc- 
tion to  another.  The  first  demands  of  Cleo 
menes  appeared  to  the  Achaean  deputies  mod- 
erate enough;  afterwards  he  insisted  on  having 
the  command  himself  In  other  matters,  he 
said,  he  should  not  differ  with  them,  for  he 
would  restore  them  both  their  prisoners  apd 
their  lands.  The  Ach^ans  agreed  to  a  pacifi- 
cation on  these  conditions,  and  invited  Cleo- 
menes  to  Lerna,  where  a  general  assembly  of 
their  state  was  to  be  held.  But  Cleomenes  has- 
tening his  march  too  much,  heated  himself,  and 
then  very  imprudently  drank  cold  water;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  threw  up  a 
great  quantity  of  blood,  and  lost  the  use  of  hia 
speech.  He  therefore  sent  the  Achocans  the 
most  respectable  of  the  prisoners,  and  putting 
off  the  meeting,  retired  to  Lacedaemon. 

This  ruined  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this,  she  might  have  recovered  out 
of  her  present  distress,  and  have  maintained 
herself  against  the  insolence  and  rapaciousness 
of  the  Macedonians.  Aratus  cither  feared  or 
distrusted  Cleomenes,  or  envied  his  unexpect- 
ed success.  He  thought  it  intolerable  that  a 
young  man,  newly  sprung  up,  should  rob  him 
at  once  of  the  honour  and  power  which  he  had 
been  in  possession  of  for  three  and  thirty  years, 
and  come  into  a  government  which  had  been 
growing  so  long  under  his  auspices.  For  this 
reason,  he  first  tried  what  his  interest  and  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  would  do  to  keep  the  Acha:ans 
from  closing  with  Cleomenes;  but  they  were 
prevented  from  attending  to  him,  by  their  ad- 
miration of  the  great  spirit  of  Cleomenes,  and 
their  opinion  that  the  demands  of  the  Spartans 
were  not  unreasonable,  who  only  desired  to 
bring  Peloponnesus  back  to  its  ancient  model. 
Aratus  then  undertook  a  thing  which  would 
not  have  become  any  man  in  Greece,  but  in 
him  was  particularly  dishonourable,  and  un- 
worthy of  fll  his  former  conduct,  both  in  the 
cabinet  ana  the  field. —  He  called  Antigonus  in- 
to Greece  and  filled  Peloponnesus  with  Mace- 
donians, though  in  his  youth  he  had  expelled 
them,  and  rescued  the  citadel  of  Corinth  out  of 
their  hands.  He  was  even  an  enemy  to  all 
kings,  and  was  equally  hated  by  them.  Antigo- 
nus in  particular,  he  loaded  with  a  thousand 
reproaches,  as  appears  from  the  writings  he  hat 
lelt  behind  him.*  He  boasts  that  he  had  en- 
countered and  overcome  innumerable  difficul- 
ties in  order  to  deliver  Athens  from  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison;  and  yet  he  brought  those 
very  Macedonians,  armed  as  they  were,  into 
his  own  country,  into  his  own  house,  and 
even  into  the  women's  apartment.  At  the 
same  time  he  could  not  bear  that  a   Spartan 

*  Aratus  wrote  a  history  of  the  Achsean:^  and  of  hjs 
own  conduct. 
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kinj;  4  'irsf  endant  of  Hrrciiles,  who  wantfil 
only  to  restore  the  ancient  pohty  ofhis  (oiintry, 
to  correct  its  broken  harmony,  and  bring  it 
back  to  the  sober  Doric  tone  which  I^ycurpns 
had  piven  it;*  he  could  not  bear  tliat  such  a 
prince  should  be  declared  general  of  the  Sicy- 
oniai;s  and  Tricca^ans.f  While  he  avoided 
the  coarse  cake  and  short  cloak,  and,  what  he 
thought  the  greatest  grievance  in  the  whole 
system  of  Cleomcnes,  the  abolishing  of  riches 
and  the  making  poverty  a  more  supportable 
thing,  he  made  Achaia  truckle  to  the  diadem 
und  purple  of  Macedonians,  and  of  Asiatic 
grandees.  To  shun  the  appearance  of  sub- 
mission to  Cleomenes,  he  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  divinity  of  Antigonus,  and,  with  a  garland 
on  his  head,  sung  picans  in  honour  of  a  rotten 
Macedonian.  These  tilings  we  say  not  in  accu- 
sation of  Aratus  (for  in  many  respects  he  was 
1  great  man  and  worthy  of  Greece;)  we  mean 
only  to  point  out  with  compassion  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  which,  in  dispositions  the  best 
formed  to  virtue,  can  produce  no  excellence 
without  some  taint  of  imperfection. 

When  the  Achjeans  assembled  again  at  Ar- 
gos,  and  Cleomenes  came  down  from  Tegea 
to  meet  them,  the  Greeks  entertained  great 
hopes  of  peace.  But  Aratus,  who  had  already 
settled  the  principal  points  with  Antigonus, 
fearing  that  Cleomenes;  either  by  his  obliging 
manner  of  treating,  or  by  force,  would  gain  all 
he  wanted  of  the  people,  proposed,  "  That  he 
should  take  three  hundred  hostages  for  the  se- 
curity ofhis  person,  and  enter  the  town  alone; 
or,  if  he  did  not  approve  of  that  proposal, 
should  come  to  the  place  of  exercise  without 
the  walls,  called  Cyllarabium;J  and  treat  there 
at  the  head  of  his  army."  Cleomenes  remon- 
strated, that  these  proceedings  were  very  un- 
just. He  said,  "  They  should  have  made  him 
these  proposals  at  first,  and  not  now,  when  he 
was  come  to  their  gates,  distrust  and  shut  him 
out."  He  therefore  wrote  the  Achaeans  a  let- 
ter on  this  subject,  almost  filled  with  com- 
plaints of  Aratus;  and  the  applications  of  Ara- 
tus to  the  people  were  little  more  than  invec- 
tives against  the  king  of  Sparta.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  latter  quickly 
retired,  and  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war 
against  the  Acha;ans.  This  herald,  accord- 
ing to  Aratus,  was  sent  not  to  Argos,  but  to 
.^gium,§  in  order  that  the  Achians  might  be 
entirely  unprepared.  There  was  at  this  time 
great  commotions  among  the  members  of  the 
Achajan  league;  and  many  towns  were  ready 
to  fall  off;  for  the  common  people  hoped  for  an 
equal  distribution  of  lands,  and  to  have  their 
debts  cancelled;  while  the  better  sort  in  gen- 
eral were  displeased  at  Aratus,  and  some  of 
them  highly  provoked  at  his  bringing  the  Mace- 
donians into  Peloponnesus. 

£ncouraged  by  these  misunderstandings,  CIc- 

*  The  music,  like  the  architecture,  of  the  Dorians, 
wu  remarkable  for  its  simplicity. 

f  This  probably  should  be  Trilaeans.  Triteae  was 
a  city  of  Pliocis,  and  comprehended  in  the  league  ;  but 
Tricca,  wliicli  was  in  Thessaly,  could  hardly  be  so. 

I  From  Cyllarbus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus. 

fj  This  was  a  maritime  town  of  Achaia,  on  the  Co- 
nnthian  Bay.  The  intention  of  Cleomenes  was,  to 
lake  it  by  ^urprisr,  before  the  iuhabitaiits  could  have 
iateUigeDce  of  the  ivar. 


I  omencs  entered  Achuia,  where  he  first  took 
Pellene  by  surprise,  and  dislodged  the  Achi-an 

i  earrison.  Afterwards  he  made  h'.nseif  master 
of  Phcneum  and  Penicleum.  As  the  Acha;ans 
were  apprehensive  of  a  revolt  at  Cormth  and 
Sicyon,  they  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  and  some 
mercenaries  from  Argos  to  guard  against  any 
measures  tending  that  way,  and  went  them- 
selves to  celebrate  the  Neniean  games  at  Ar- 
gos. Upon  this,  Cleomcnes  hoping,  what 
really  proved  the  case,  that,  if  he  could  come 
suddenly  upon  the  city,  while  it  was  filled  w:th 
multitudes  assembled  to  partake  of  the  diver- 
sions, he  should  throw  all  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, marched  up  to  the  walls  by  night,  and 
seized  the  quarter  called  Aspis,  which  lay  above 
the  theatre,  notwithstanding  its  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess. This  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that 
not  a  man  thought  of  making  any  resistance; 
they  agreed  to  receive  a  girrison,  and  gave 
twenty  of  the  citizens  as  hostages  for  their 
acting  as  allies  to  Sparta,  and  following  the 
standard  of  Cleomenes  as  their  general. 

This  action  added  greatly  to  the  fame  and 
authority  of  that  prince.  For  the  ancient  kings 
of  Sparta,  with  all  their  endeavours,  could  never 
fix  Argos  in  their  interest;  and  Pyrrhus,  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  in  the  world,  though  he 
forced  his  way  into  the  town,  could  not  hold  it, 
but  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt,  and  had  great 
part  of  his  army  cut  in  pieces.  Hence  the 
dispatch  and  keenness  of  Cleomenes  were  the 
more  admired:  and  they  who  before  had  laugh 
ed  at  him  for  declaring  he  would  tnead  in  the 
steps  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus;  in  the  cancelling 
of  debts,  and  in  an  equal  division  of  property, 
were  now  fully  persuaded  that  he  was  the  sole 
cause  of  all  the  change  in  the  spirit  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Spartans.  In  both  respects  they 
were  so  contemptible  before,  and  so  little  able 
to  heip  themselves,  that  the  Jiltolians  made  an 
inroad  into  Laconia,  and  carried  off  fifty  thou- 
sand slaves.  On  which  occasion,  one  of  the 
old  Spartans  said  "  the  enemy  had  done  them 
a  kindness,  in  taking  such  a  heavy  charge  off 
their  hands."  Yet  they  had  no  sooner  return- 
ed to  their  primitive  customs  and  discipline, 
than,  as  if  Lycurgus  himself  had  restored  his 
polity,  and  invigorated  it  with  his  presence, 
they  had  given  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  valour  and  obedience  to  their  ma- 
gistrate, in  raising  Sparta  to  its  ancient  superi- 
ority in  Greece,  and  recovering  Peloponnesus 
Cleonse  and  Phlius*  came  in  the  same  tide  of 
success  with  Argos.  Aratus  was  then  making 
an  inquisition  at  Corinth  into  the  conduct  of 
such  as  were  reported  to  be  in  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian interest.  But  when  the  news  of  their  late 
losses  reached  him,  and  he  found  that  the  city 
was  falling  off  to  Cleomenes,  and  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  the  Achajans,  he  was  not  a  little 
alarmed.  In  this  confusion  he  could  think  ot 
no  better  expedient  than  that  of  calling  the 
citizens  to  council,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he 
stole  away  to  the  gate.  A  horse  being  ready 
for  him  there,  he  mounted  and  lied  to  Sicyon 
The  Corinthians  were  in  such  haste  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  Cleomenes,  that,  Aratus 
tells  us,  they  killed  or  spoiled  all  their  horses. 
He  acquaints  us  also,  that  Cleomenes  higbW 

*  Towns  between  Argcs  and  Corinth 
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blamed  the  (,eople  of  Corinth  for  suiTerin?  him 
to  escape.  Nevertheless,  he  adds,  that  Megi- 
Btonus  came  to  him  on  the  part  of  that  prince, 
and  offered  to  give  him  large  sums  if  he  would 
deliver  up  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  where  he  had 
an  Aclisan  garrison.  He  answered,  "  That 
affairs  did  not  then  depend  upon  him,  but  he 
must  be  governed  by  their  circumstances."  So 
Aratus  hmiself  writes. 

Cleomenes,  in  his  march  from  Argos, added 
the  Trnezenians,  the  Epidaurians,  and  Hermi- 
onians,  to  the  number  of  his  friends  and  allies, 
and  then  went  to  Corinth,  and  drew  a  line  of 
circumvallation  about  the  citadel,  which  the 
Achteans  refused  to  surrender.  However,  he 
eent  for  the  friends  and  stewards  of  Aratus,  and 
ordered  them  to  take  care  of  his  house  and  ef- 
fects in  that  city.  He  likewise  sent  again  to 
that  general  by  Tritymallus,  the  Messenian, 
and  proposed  that  the  citadel  should  be  garri- 
Boned  half  with  Achsans  and  half  with  Lace- 
daemonians, offering  at  the  same  time,  to  double 
the  pension  he  had  from  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt.  As  Aratus,  instead  of  accepting  these 
conditions,  sent  his  son  and  other  hostages  to 
Antigonus,  and  persuaded  the  Achaeans  to  give 
orders  that  the  citadel  of  Corinth  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  that  prince,  Cleomenes  im- 
mediately ravaged  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  and 
in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Corinthians, 
seized  on  the  whole  estate  of  Aratus.  After 
Antigonus  had  passed  Gerania*  with  a  great 
army,  Cleomenes  thought  it  more  advisable  to 
fortify  the  Oneean  mountainsf  than  the  Isthmus, 
and  by  the  advantage  of  his  post  to  tire  out  the 
Macedonians,  rather  than  hazard  a  pitched 
battle  with  a  veteran  phalanx.  Antigonus  was 
greatly  perplexed  at  this  plan  of  operations. 
For  he  had  neither  laid  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  provisions,  nor  could  he  easily  force  the 
pass  by  which  Cleomenes  had  sat  down.  He 
attempted  one  night  indeed,  to  get  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  port  of  Lachaeum,{  but  was 
repulsed  with  loss. 

Cleomenes  was  much  encouraged  with  this 
euccess,  and  his  troops  went  to  their  evening's 
refreshments  with  pleasure.  Antigonus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  extremely  dispirited:  for  he 
saw  himself  in  so  troublesome  a  situation  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  resources 
which  were  not  extremely  difficult.  At  last  he 
determined  to  move  to  the  promontory  of  He- 
raeum,  and  from  thence  to  transport  his  troops 
to  Sicyon;  but  that  required  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  very  considerable  preparations.  How- 
ever, the  evening  after,  some  of  the  friends  of 
Aratus  arrived  from  Argos  by  sea,  being  sent  to 
acquaint  him  that  the  Argives  were  revolting 
from  Cleomenes,  and  purposed  to  invite  him 
to  that  city.  Aristotle  was  the  author  of  the 
defection;  and  he  had  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  people  into  it,  because  Cleo- 
menes had  not  cancelled  their  debts,  as  he  had 
given  them  room  to  hope.  Upon  this  Aratus, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men  whom  he  had  from 
Antigonus,  sailed  to  Epidaurus.  But  Aristotle, 
not  waiting  for  him,  assembled  the  townsmen, 
and,   with  the  assistance  of  Timoxeiius  and  a 

*  A  mountain  between  Megara  and  Corinth. 

t  This  range  of  mountains  extends  from  the  Sciro- 
ftian  rocks,  on  the  road  to  Attica,  as  far  as  mount  Ci- 
lieron.     Strab.  I.  vii. 

One  of  the  harbours  at  Corinth. 


party  of  Achseans  from  Sicyon,  attacked  the 
citadel. 

Cleomenes  getting  intelligence  of  this  about 
the  second  watch  of  the  night,  sent  for  Mcgis- 
tonus,  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  ordered  him  to  the 
relief  of  Argos:  for  it  was  he  who  had  principal- 
ly undertaken  for  the  obedience  of  the  Argives, 
and,  by  that  means,  prevented  the  expulsion  of 
such  as  wej^  suspected.  Having  despatched 
Megistonus  upon  this  business,  the  .Spartan 
prince  watched  the  motions  of  Antigonus,  and 
endeavoured  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  Corin- 
thians assuring  them  it  was  no  great  thing  that 
had  happened  at  Argos,  but  only  an  inconsider- 
able tumult.  Megistonus  got  into  Argos,  and 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish  there;  the  garrison 
were  hard  pressed,  and  messenger  after  mes- 
senger sent  to  Cleomenes.  Upon  this  he  waa 
afraid  that  the  enemy,  after  they  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Argos,  would  block  up 
the  passages  against  him,  and  then  go  and  rav- 
age Lacoiiia  at  their  pleasure,  and  besiege 
Sparta  itself,  which  was  left  without  defence. 
He  therefore  decamped  from  Corinth,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  the  loss  of  that  town; 
for  Antigonus  immediately  entered  it,  and  placed 
a  garrison  there.  In  the  meantime,  Cleomenes, 
having  collected  his  forces  which  were  scatter- 
ed in  their  march,  attempted  to  scale  the  walla 
of  Argos;  but  failing  in  that  enterprise,  he 
broke  open  the  vaults  under  the  quarter  called 
Aspis,  gained  an  entrance  that  way,  and  joined 
his  garrison,  which  still  held  out  against  the 
Achaeans.  After  this  he  took  some  other  quar 
ters  of  the  city  by  assault;  and  ordering  the 
Cretan  archers  to  ply  their  bows,  cleared  the 
streets  of  the  enemy.  But  when  he  saw  Anti 
gonus  descending  with  his  infantry  from  the 
heights  into  the  plain,  and  his  cavalry  already 
pouring  into  the  city,  he  thought  it  impossible 
to  maintain  his  post.  He  had  now  no  other 
resource  but  to  collect  all  his  men,  and  retire 
along  the  walls,  which  he  accordingly  did  with- 
out loss.  Thus,  after  achieving  the  greatest 
things  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  making 
himself  master  of  almost  all  Peloponnesus  in 
one  campaign,  he  lost  all  in  less  time  than  he 
gained  it;  some  cities  immediately  withdraw- 
ing from  his  alliance,  and  others  surrendering 
themselves  not  long  after  to  Antigonus. 

Such  was  the  ill  success  of  this  expedition. 
And  what  was  no  leiis  a  misfortune,  as  he  was 
marching  home  messengers  from  Laceda;mon, 
met  him  in  the  evening  near  Tegea,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  His  af 
fection  and  esteem  for  Agiatis  was  so  great 
that,  amidst  the  current  of  his  happiest  suc- 
cess, he  could  not  stay  from  her  a  whole  cam- 
paign, but  often  repaired  to  Sparta.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  a  young  man,  deprived  of  so 
beautiful  and  virtuous  a  wife,  was  extremely 
affected  with  her  loss.  Yet  his  sorrow  did  not 
debase  the  dignity  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  in 
the  same  apcent,  he  preserved  the  same  dress 
and  look ;  he  gave  his  orders  to  his  officers,  ana 
provided  for  the  security  of  Tegea. 

Next  morning  he  entered  Laccdjemon;  and 
after  paying  a  proper  tribute  to  grief  at  homo 
with  his  mother  and  his  children,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  concerns  of  state.  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  succours, 
but  it'  was  on  condition  that  he  sent  him  his 
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■nothef  and  c)iildren  as  hostages.  This  cir- 
cumstance he  knew  not  how  to  communicate 
to  his  mother;  anil  he  often  attempted  to  men- 
tion it  to  her,  but  could  not  go  tbrward.  She 
bpgan  to  suspect  that  there  was  something 
which  he  was  afraid  to  open  to  her,  and  she 
asked  liis  friends  what  it  might  be.  At  last  he 
Tenlurcd  to  tell  her;  upon  which  she  laughed 
Tery  pleasantly,  and  said,  "  Was  this  the  thing 
which  you  have  so  long  hesitated  to  express.' 
Why  do  not  you  immediately  put  us  on  board 
a  ship,  and  send  this  carcase  of  mine  where 
you  think  it  may  be  of  most  use  to  Sparta,  be- 
fore age  renders  it  good  for  nothing,  and  sinks 
it  into  the  grave."' 

When  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  voy- 
age, they  went  by  land  to  Tainarus;  the  army 
conducting  them  to  that  port.  Cratesiclea  being 
on  the  point  of  taking  ship,  took  Cleonienes 
alone  into  the  temple  of  Neptune,  where,  see- 
ing him  in  great  emotion  and  concern,  she 
threw  her  arms  about  him,  and  said,  "  King  of 
Sparta,  take  care  that,  when  we  go  out,  no  one 
perceive  us  weeping,  or  doing  any  thing  un- 
worthy that  glorious  place.  This  alone  is  in 
our  power;  the  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 
After  she  had  given  him  this  advice,  and  com- 
posed her  countenance,  she  went  on  board, 
with  her  little  grandson  in  her  arms,  and  order- 
ed the  pilot  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  Egypt,  she  understood 
that  Ptolemy  had  received  ambassadors  from 
Antigonus,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  his  propo- 
Bals:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  informed 
that  Cleomenes,  though  invited  by  the  Achaeans 
to  a  pacification,  was  afraid,  on  her  account, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  without  Ptolemy's 
consent.  In  this  difficulty  she  wrote  to  her 
son,  to  desire  him,  "  to  do  what  he  thought 
most  advantageous  and  honourable  for  Sparta, 
and  not,  for  the  sake  of  an  old  woman  and  a 
child,  to  live  always  in  fear  of  Ptolemy."  So 
great  was  the  behaviour  of  Cratesiclea  under 
adverse  fortune. 

After  Antigonus  had  taken  Tegea,  and  plun- 
dered Orchomanus  and  Mantinea,  Cleomenes, 
now  shut  up  within  the  bounds  of  Laconia, 
enfranchised  such  of  the  helots  as  could  pay 
five  Attic  minx  for  their  liberty.  By  this  ex- 
pedient he  raised  fifty  talents;  and  having, 
moreover,  armed  and  trained,  in  the  Macedo- 
nian manner,  two  thousand  of  those  lielots, 
whom  he  designed  to  oppose  to  the  Leucaspidcs 
of  Antigonus,  he  engaged  in  a  great  and  unex- 
pected enterprise.  Megalopolis  was  at  that 
time  as  great  and  powerful  a  city  as  Sparta. 
It  was  supported,  besides,  by  the  Achaeans 
and  Antigonus,  whose  troops  lay  on  each  side 
of  it.  Indeed,  the  Megalopolitans  were  the 
foremost  and  most  eager  of  all  the  Achsans  in 
their  application  to  Antigonus.  This  city, 
however,  Cleomenes  resolved  to  surprise;  for 
which  purpose  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  five 
days'  provisions,  and  led  them  to  Sellasia.  as  if 
he  designed  an  inroad  into  the  territories  of 
Argos.  But  he  turned  short,  and  entered  tliose 
of  Megalopolis;  and,  after  having  refreshed  his 
troops  at  Khoetiutn,  he  marched,  by  Helicon,* 
directly  to  the  ol  ject  he  had  in  view.  When 
he  was  near  it,  ae  sent  Panteus  before  v\ith 

■*  Lubinus  Uiinks  it  ought  to  be  read  Helisson,  there 
being  no  aucli  place  as  Helicon  in  Arcadia. 


two  companies  of  Laceda;monians,  to  seize 
that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  between  the 
two  towers,  and  which  he  understood  to  be  the 
least  guarded.  He  followed  with  the  rest  of 
his  army  at  the  common  pace.  Panteus,  finding 
not  only  that  quarter  but  great  part  of  the  wall 
without  defence,  pulled  it  down  in  some  places, 
undermined  it  in  others,  and  put  all  the  senti- 
nels to  the  sword.  AVhile  he  w-as  thus  employ- 
ed, Cleomenes  came  up,  and  entered  the  city 
with  his  forces,  before  the  Megalopolilant 
knew  of  his  approach 

They  were  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  them,  than  the  great 
est  part  left  the  city,  taking  their  money  and 
most  valuable  effects  with  them.  The  rest 
made  a  stand,  and  though  they  could  not  dis- 
lodge the  enemy,  yet  their  resistance  gave  their 
fellow-citizens  opportunity  to  escape.  There 
remained  not  above  a  thousand  men  in  the 
town,  all  the  rest  having  retired  to  Messene, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  before  there  was 
any  possibility  of  pursuing  them.  A  consider- 
able part  even  of  those  who  had  armed  and 
fought  in  defence  of  the  city  got  off,  and  very 
few  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  this  number 
were  Lysandridas  and  Thearidas,  two  persons 
of  great  name  and  authority,  in  Megalopolis. 
As  they  were  such  respectable  men,  the  sol- 
diers carried  them  before  Cleomenes.  Lysan- 
dridas no  sooner  saw  Cleomenes,  than  he  thus 
addressed  him  :  "  Now,"  said  he  in  a  loud 
voice,  because  it  was  at  a  distance,  "  now,  king 
of  Sparta,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  an 
action  much  more  glorious  and  princely  than 
the  late  one,  and  to  acquire  immortal  honour." 
Cleomenes,  guessing  at  his  aim,  made  answer, 
"  You  would  not  have  me  restore  you  the 
town.''"  "  That  is  the  very  thing,"  said  Lysan 
dridas,  "I  would  propose:  I  advise  you,  by 
all  means,  not  to  destroy  so  fine  a  city,  but  to 
fill  it  with  firm  friends  and  faithful  allies,  by 
restoring  the  Megalopolitans  to  their  country, 
and  becoming  the  saviour  of  so  considerable  a 
people."  Cleomenes  paused  awhile,  and  then 
replied,  "This  is  hard  to  believe;  but  be  it  as 
It  will,  let  glory  with  us  have  always  greater 
weight  than  interest."  In  consequence  of  this 
determination,  he  sent  the  two  men  to  Messene, 
with  a  herald  in  his  own  name,  to  make  the 
Megalopolitans  an  offer  of  their  town,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  renounce  the  Achsans, 
and  declare  themselves  his  friends  and  allies. 

Though  Cleomenes  made  so  gracious  and 
humane  a  proposal,  Philopoemen  would  not 
suffer  the  Megalopolitans  to  accept  it,  or  to 
quit  the  Acha;an  league,*  but  assuring  them 
that  the  king  of  Sparta,  instead  of  inclining  to 
restore  them  their  city,  wanted  to  get  the  citi- 
zens too  into  his  power,  he  forced  Thearidas 
and  Lysandridas  to  leave  Messene.  This  is 
that  Philopoemen  who  afterwards  was  the  lead- 
ing man  among  the  Achaeans,  and  (as  we  have 
related  in  his  life)  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
personages  among  the  Greeks. 

Upon  this  news,  Cleomenes,  who  hitherto 
had  kept  the  houses  and  goods  of  the  Megalo- 
politans with  such  care  that  not  the  least  thing 
was  embezzled,  was  enraged  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  plundered  the  whole,  sent  the  statues 

*  Polybius  bestows  great  and  just  encomiums  on  this 
conduct  of  the  Megalopolilant.  1.  11. 
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and  pictures  to  Sparta,  and  levelled  the  great- 
est and  best  parts  of  the  city  with  the  ground. 
After  this  he  rnarcued  home  again,  being  under 
80ine  apprehensions  that  Antigonus  and  the 
Achajpns  would  come  upon  him.  They,  how- 
ever, made  no  motion  towards  it,  for  they  were 
then  holding  a  council  at  jEgium.  Aratus 
mounted  the  rostmm  on  that  occapjon,  where 
he  wept  a  long  time,  with  his  robe  before  his 
face.  They  were  all  greatly  surprised,  and 
desired  him  to  speak.  At  last  he  said,  "  Me- 
galopolis is  destroyed  by  Cleomenes."  The 
Achaeana  were  astonished  at  so  great  and  sud- 
den a  strol"^,  and  the  council  immediately  broke 
up.  Antigt'nus  made  great  efforts  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  place;  but,  as  his  troops  assembled 
•lowly  from  their  winter  quarters,  he  ordered 
them  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  marched 
to  Argos  with  the  forces  he  had  with  him. 

This  made  the  second  enterprise  of  Cleo- 
menes appear  rash  and  desperate:  but  Poly- 
bius,*  on  the  contrary,  informs  us,  that  it  was 
conducted  with  great  prudence  and  foresight 
For  knowing  (as  he  tells  us)  that  the  Macedo- 
nians were  dispersed  in  winter  quarters,  ajid 
that  Antigonus  lay  in  Argos  with  only  his 
friends  and  a  few  mercenaries  about  him,  he 
entered  the  territories  of  that  city;  in  the  per- 
suasion that  either  the  shame  of  suffering  such 
an  inroad  would  provoke  Antigonus  to  battle, 
and  expose  him  to  a  defeat,  or  that  if  he  de- 
clined the  combat,  it  would  bring  him  into  dis- 
repute with  the  Argives.  The  event  justified 
his  expectation.  When  the  people  of  Argos 
saw  tlieir  country  laid  waste,  every  thing  that 
was  valuable  destroyed  or  carried  off,  they  ran 
in  great  displeasure  to  the  king's  gates,  and  be- 
sieged them  with  clamou^,  bidding  him  either 
go  out  and  fight,  or  else  give  place  to  his  supe- 
riors. Antigonus,  however,  like  a  wise  and 
able  general,  thought  the  censures  of  strangers 
no  disgrace,  in  comparison  of  his  quitting  a 
place  of  security,  and  rashly  hazarding  a  battle, 
and  therefore  he  abode  by  his  first  resolutions. 
Cleomenes,  in  the  meantime,  marched  up  to  the 
very  walls,  insulted  his  enemies,  and,  before  he 
retired,  spread  desolation  at  his  pleasure. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  informed  that 
Antigonus  was  come  to  Tegea,  with  a  design  to 
enter  Laconia  on  that  side.  Upon  this  emer- 
gency, he  put  his  troops  under  march  another 
way,  and  appeared  again  before  Argos  by  break 
of  day,  ravaging  all  the  adjacent  fields.  He  did 
not  now  cut  down  the  corn  with  scythes  and 
sickles,  as  people  usually  do,  but  beat  it  down 
with  wooden  instruments  in  the  form  of  scymi- 
tars,  as  if  this  destruction  was  only  an  amuse- 
ment to  his  soldiers  in  their  march.  Yet  when 
they  would  have  set  fire  to  Cyllarabis,  the 
school  of  exercise,  he  prevented  it;  reflecting 
that  the  ruin  of  Megalopolis  was  dictated  rather 
by  passion  then  by  reason. 

Antigonus  immediately  returned  to  Argos, 
having  taken  care  to  place  guards  in  all  the 
passes  of  the  mountains.  But  Cleomenes,  as 
if  he  held  him  and  his  operations  in  the  ut- 
most contempt,  sent  heralds  to  demand  the 
keys  of  Juno's  temple,  that  he  might  sacrifice 
to  the  goddess.  After  he  had  pleased  himself 
with  this  insult  on  his  enemy,  and  offered  his 

*  Folybiug,  lib.  xi. 


sacrifice  under  the  walls  of  the  temple,  whicl 
was  fast  shut  up,  he  led  his  troops  off  to  Phlius. 
In  his  march  from  thence  he  dislodged  thegar« 
rison  of  Ologuntum,  and  then  proceeded  by 
Orchomenus;  by  which  means  he  not  only  in 
spired  this  people  with  fresh  courage,  but  came 
to  be  considered  by  the  enemy  as  a  most  abla 
general,  and  a  man  capable  of  the  greatest  un« 
dertakings:  for,  with  the  strength  of  the  single 
cit}'  to  oppose  the  whole  power  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  Peloponnesians,  and  all  the  treas 
ures  of  the  king;  and  not  only  to  keep  Laconia 
untouched,  but  to  carry  devastation  into  the 
enemy's  country,  were  indications  of  no  com- 
mon genius  and  spirit. 

He  who  first  called  money  the  sinews  of 
business  seems  principally  to  have  had  respect 
to  that  of  war.  And  Demades,  when  the 
Athenians  called  upon  him  to  equip  their  navy 
and  get  it  out,  though  their  treasury  was  very 
low,  told  them,  "  They  must  think  of  baking 
bread,  before  they  thought  of  an  embarkation." 
It  is  also  said  that  the  old  Archidamus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
allies  desired  that  the  quota  of  each  should  be 
determined,  made  answer,  that,  "  war  cannot 
be  kept  at  a  set  diet."  And  in  this  case  we 
may  justly  say,  that  as  wrestlers,  strengthened 
by  long  exercise,  do  at  last  tire  out  those  who 
have  equal  skill  and  agility,  but  not  the  exer- 
cise; so  Antigonus  coming  to  the  war  with  vast 
funds,  in  process  of  lime  tired  out  and  over- 
came Cleomenes,  who  could  but  in  a  very  slen- 
der manner  pay  his  mercenaries,  and  give  his 
Spartans  bread. 

In  all  other  respects  the  times  favoured  Cleo- 
menes, Antigonus  being  drawn  home  by  the  bad 
posture  of  his  affairs:  for  in  his  absence  the 
barbarians  invaded  and  ravaged  all  JNIacedonia. 
The  Illyrians  in  particular,  descending  with  a 
great  army  from  the  north,  harassed  the  Mace- 
donians so  much  that  they  were  forced  to  send 
for  Antigonus.  Had  the  letters  been  brought 
a  little  before  the  battle,  that  general  would 
have  immediately  departed,  and  bidden  the 
Achaeans  a  long  farewell.  But  fortune,  who 
loves  to  make  the  greatest  affaire  turn  uf)oa 
some  minute  circumstance,  shewed  on  this  oc- 
casion of  what  consequence  a  moment  of  time 
may  be.*  As  soon  as  the  battle  of  Salla- 
siaf  was  <bught,  and  Cleomenes  had  lost  hia 
army  and  his  city,  messengers  came  to  call 
Antigonus  home.  This  was  a  great  aggrava 
tion  of  the  Spartan  king's  misfortunes.  Had 
he  held  off  and  avoided  an  action  only  a  day 
or  two  longer,  he  would  have  been  under  no 
necessity  of  fighting ;  and  after  the  Mace- 
donians were  gone,  he  might  have  made  peace 
with  the  Achaeans  on  what  conditions  he 
pleased.     But  such,  as  we  said,  was  his  want 

*  Plutarch  had  this  reflection  from  Poljbius. 

t  Polybius  has  given  a  particular  account  of  this 
battle.  Antigonus  had  twenty-eight  thousand  foot 
and  twelve  hundred  horse.  The  arm)  of  Cleomenes 
consisted  only  of  twenty  thousand  ;  but  it  was  advan- 
tageously posted.  He  was  encamped  on  two  moun 
tains,  which  were  almost  inaccessible,  and  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  defiie.  These  he  had  fortified  with 
strong  ramparts  and  a  deep  fosse  ;  so  that  Antigonuj 
after  reconnoiting  his  situation,  did  not  think  proper 
to  attack  him,  but  encamped  at  a  small  distance  on  the 
plain.  At  length,  for  want  of  money  and  provisions, 
Cleomenes  was  forced  to  come  to  action, and  was  be»t' 
en.    Pol.  lib.  11. 
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ofmonejthathehad  no  resource  but  the  sword; 
and,  therefore,  as  Polybius  informs  us,  with 
twenty  thousand  men  was  forced  to  challenge 
thirty  thousand. 

He  shewed  himself  an  excellent  general  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  action ;  his  Spartans 
behaved  with  great  spirit,  and  his  mercenaries 
fought  not  ill.  His  uefeat  was  owing  to  the 
superior  advantage  the  Macedonians  had  in 
their  armour,  and  to  the  weight  and  impetu- 
osity of  their  phalanx. 

Phylarchus,  indeed,  assures  us,  it  was  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  officers  that  ruined  the 
■ifairs  of  Clcomenes.  Antigonus  had  ordered 
the  Illyrians  and  Acarnanians  secretly  to  fetch 
a  compass,  and  surround  that  wing  which  was 
commanded  by  Euclydas,  the  brother  of  Cleo- 
tnenes  while  he  was  marshalling  the  rest  of  his 
army.  Clcomenes,  taking  a  view  from  an  emi- 
nence of  his  adversary's  disposition,  could  not 
perceive  where  the  Illyrians  and  Acarnanians 
were  posted,  and  began  to  fear  they  were  de- 
signed for  some  such  manffiuvre.  He  therefore 
called  Damotecles,  whose  business  it  was  to 
guard  against  any  surprise,  and  ordered  him  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  rear  with  particular 
care,  and  form  the  best  conjecture  he  could  of 
the  movements  they  intended.  Damotecles, 
who  is  said  to  be  bribed  hy  Antigonous,  assur- 
ed him  that  "  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that 
quarter,  fur  all  was  safe  in  the  rear;  nor  was 
there  any  thing  more  to  be  done  but  to  bear 
down  upon  the  front."  Cleomenes,  satisfied 
with  this  report,  attacked  Antigonus.  The 
Spartans  charged  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
they  made  the  Macedonian  phalanx  give 
ground,  and  eagerly  pursued  their  advantage 
for  about  five  furlongs.  The  king  then  seeing 
Euclidas  in  the  other  wing  quite  surrounded, 
■topped,  and  cried  out,  "  Thou  art  lost,  my 
dear  brother,  thou  art  lost!  in  spite  of  all  thy 
valour!  but  great  is  thy  example  to  our  Spar- 
tan youth,  and  the  songs  of  our  matrons  shall 
for  ever  record  thee!"* 

Euclidas,  and  the  wing  he  commanded,  thus 
being  slain,  the  victors  fell  upon  Cleomenes, 
who,  seeing  his  men  in  great  confusion,  and 
unable  to  maintain  the  fight,  provided  as  well 
as  he  could  for  his  own  safety.  It  is  said  that 
great  numbers  of  the  mercenaries  were  killed; 
and  that  of  six  thousand  Lacedaemonians  no 
more  than  two  hundred  were  saved. 

When  he  readied  Sparta  he  advised  the  citi- 
xens  to  receive  Antigonus.  "  For  my  part," 
said  he,  "  I  am  willing  either  to  live  or  to  die, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  most  for  the  in- 
terest of  my  country."  Seeing  the  women  run 
to  meet  the  few  brave  men  who  had  escaped 
with  him,  help  to  take  off  their  armour,  and 
present  them  with  wine,  he  retired  into  his 
own  house.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he 
bad  taken  into  his  house  a  young  woman  who 
was  a  native  of  Meijalopolis,  and  freeborn, 
and  fell  into  his  hands  at  the  sack  of  the  place. 
She  approached  him,  according  to  custom,  with 
a  tender  of  her  services  on  his  return  from  the 
field.  But  tiiough  both  thirsty  and  weary,  he 
would  neither  drink  nor  sit  down;  heonly  lean- 
*  He  acted  like  a  brave  soldier,  but  not  a  skilful 
officer.  Instead  of  pouring  upon  the  enemy  fmm  the 
AeighL«,  and  retiring  as  he  found  it  convenient,  he 
itood  still,  aud  suffered  the  Macedoniaui  to  cut  off  his 
retreat. 


ed  his  elbow  against  a  pillar,  and  las  head 
upon  it;  armed  as  he  was;  and  having  rested  a 
few  moments,  while  he  considered  what  course 
to  take,  he  repaired  toGythium  with  his  friends. 
There  they  went  on  board  vessels  provided  for 
that  purpose,  and  immediately  put  out  to  sea. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Antigonus,  Sparta  sur- 
rendered. His  behaviour  to  the  inhabitants 
was  mild  and  humane,  and  not  unsuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  their  republic;  for  he  offered 
iliem  no  kind  of  insult  but  restored  to  them 
their  laws  and  polity;  and  after  having  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  retired  the  third  day.  Ho 
was  informed,  indeed,  that  Macedonia  was  in- 
volved in  a  dangerous  war;  and  that  the  bar- 
barians were  ravaging  the  country.  Besides, 
he  was  in  a  deep  consumption,  and  had  a  con 
tinual  dclluxion  upon  the  lungs.  However,  he 
bore  up  under  his  affliction,  and  wrestled  with 
domestic  wars,  until  a  great  victory  over,  and 
carnage  of  the  barbarians,  made  him  die  more 
glorious.  Phylarchus  tells  us  (and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable)  that  he  burst  a  vessel  in  his 
lungs  with  shouting  in  the  battle:  though  it 
passed  in  the  schools,  that  in  expressing  his 
joy  after  the  victory,  and  crying  out,  "  O  glo- 
rious day!"  he  brought  up  a  great  quantity  of 
blood,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died 
Thus  much  concerning  Antigonus. 

From  the  isle  of  Cythea,  where  Clcomenes 
first  touched,  he  sailed  to  another  island  called 
iKgialia.  There  he  had  formed  a  design  to 
pass  over  to  Cyrene,  when  one  of  his  friends, 
named  Therycion,  a  man  of  high  and  intrepid 
spirit  on  all  occasions,  and  one  who  always 
indulged  himself  in  a  lofty  and  haughty  turn 
of  expression,  came  privately  to  Cleomenes, 
and  thus  addressed  him:  "  We  have  lost,  my 
prince,  the  most  glorious  death,  which  we 
might  have  found  in  the  battle;  though  the 
world  had  heard  us  boast  that  Antigonus 
should  never  conquer  the  king  of  Sparta  till 
he  had  slain  him.  Yet  there  is  another  exit 
still  offered  us  by  glory  and  virtue.  Whither 
then  are  we  so  absurdly  sailing.''  Flying  a 
death  that  is  near,  and  seeking  one  that  is  re- 
mote. If  it  is  not  dishonourable  for  the  de- 
scendants of  Hercules  to  serve  the  successors 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  why  do  not  we  save 
ourselves  a  long  voyage,  by  making  our  sub- 
mission to  Antigonus,  who,  in  all  probability, 
as  much  excels  Ptolemy  as  the  Macedonians 
do  the  Egyptians.'*  But  if  we  do  not  choose 
to  be  governed  by  a  man  who  beat  us  in  the 
field,  why  do  we  take  one  who  never  conquer- 
ed UB,  for  our  master.''  Is  it  that  we  may  shew 
our  inferiority  to  two,  instead  of  one.  by  flying 
before  Antigonus,  and  then  going  to  flatter 
Ptolemy.'*  Shall  we  say  that  you  go  into  Egypt 
for  the  sake  of  your  mother.-'  It  will  be  agio 
rious  and  happy  thing  truly  for  her  to  shew 
Ptolemy's  wives  her  son,  from  a  king  become  a 
captive  and  an  exile.  No!  while  we  are  yet 
masters  of  our  swords,  and  are  yet  in  sight  of 
Laconia,  let  us  deliver  ourselves  from  this 
miserable  fortune,  and  make  our  excuse  for  out 
past  behaviour  to  those  brave  men  who  fell  for 
Sparta  at  Sellasia.  Or  shall  we  rather  sit 
down  in  Egypt,  and  enquire  whom  Antigonus 
has  left  governor  of  Laceda;mon.'"' 

Thus  Therycion  spoke,  and  Cleomenes  made 
this  answer:   "  Dost  thou  think,  then,  wretch 
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that  thou  art.  dost  thou  think,  by  running  into 
the  arms  of  death,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
easy  to  find,  to  shew  liiy  courage  and  fortitude? 
And  dost  thou  not  consider  that  this  flight  is 
more  dastardly  than  the  former?  Better  men 
than  we  have  given  way  to  their  enemies,  being 
either  overset  by  fortune,  or  oppressed  by  num- 
bers. But  he  who  gives  out  either  for  fear  of 
labour  and  pain,  or  of  the  opinions  and  tongues 
of  men,  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  cowardice. 
A  voluntary  death  ought  to  be  an  action,  not  a 
etreat  from  action.  For  it  is  an  ungenerous 
thing  eitlier  to  live  or  to  die  to  ourselves.  All 
that  thy  e.xpedient  could  possibly  do,  would  be 
only  the  extricating  us  from  our  present  mis- 
fortunes, without  answering  any  purpose  either 
of  honour  or  utility.  But  I  think  neither  thou 
nor  I  ought  to  give  up  all  hopes  for  our  coun- 
try. If  those  hopes  should  desert  us,  death, 
when  we  seek  for  him,  will  not  be  hard  to 
find."  Therycion  made  no  reply5  but  the  first 
opportunity  he  had  to  leave  Cleomenes,  he 
■walked  down  to  the  shore  and  stabbed  him- 
self 

Cleomenes  left  .Silgialia,  and  sailed  to  Afri- 
ca, where  he  was  received  by  the  king's  olS- 
Kers,  and  conducted  to  Alexandria.  When  he 
svas  first  introduced  to  Ptolemy,*  that  prince 
jehaved  to  him  with  sufficient  kindness  and 
^umanity;  but  when,  upon  further  trial  of  him, 
le  found  what  strength  of  understanding  he 
Uad,  and  that  his  laconic  and  simple  way  of 
conversing  was  mixed  with  a  vein  of  wit  and 
pleasantry:  when  he  saw  that  he  did  not,  in 
any  instance  whatever,  dishonour  his  royal 
birth,  or  crouch  to  fortune,  he  began  to  lake 
more  pleasure  in  his  discourse  than  in  the 
mean  sacrifices  of  complaisance  and  flattery. 
He  greatly  repented,  too,  and  blushed  at  the 
thought  of  having  neglected  such  a  man,  and 
given  him  up  to  Antigonus,  who,  by  conquer- 
ing him,  had  acquired  so  much  power  and  glo- 
r)'.  He,  therefore,  encouraged  him  now  with 
every  mark  of  attention  and  respect,  and  prom- 
ised to  send  him  back  to  Greece  with  a  fleet 
and  a  supply  of  money,  to  re-establish  him 
in  his  kingdom.  His  present  appointments 
amounted  to  four-and-twenty  talents  by  the 
year.  Out  of  this  he  maintained  himself  and 
his  friends  in  a  sober  and  frugal  manner,  and 
bestowed  the  rest  in  offices  of  humanity  to 
Buch  Greeks  sts  had  left  their  country  and  re- 
tired into  Egypt. 

But  old  Ptolemy  died  before  he  could  put 
his  intentions  in  favour  of  Cleomenes  into  ex- 
ecution; and  the  court  soon  becoming  a  scene 
of  debauchery,  where  women  had  the  sway, 
the  business  of  Cleomenes  was  neglected.  For 
the  kingt  was  so  much  corrupted  with  wine 
and  women,  that  in  his  more  sober  and  serious 
hours  he  would  attend  to  nothing  but  the  cele- 
bration of  mysteries,  and  the  beating  a  drum 
with  his  royal  hands  about  the  palace;  while 
the  great  affairs  of  state  were  left  to  his 
mistress  Agathoclea,  and  her  mother,  and 
Oenanthes  the  infamous  minister  to  his  pleas- 
ures. It  appears,  however,  that  at  first  some 
use  was  made  of  Cleomenes;  for  Ptolemy,  be- 
ing afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who,  through 
bis  mother's  interest,  stood  well  with  the  army. 


*  Ptolemy  Eurgete*. 


■  Ptolemy  Philopater. 


I  admitted  Cleomenes  to  a  consultation  in  hif 
cabinet;  the  subject  of  which  was,  whether  he 
should  destroy  his  brother.  All  the  rest  voted 
for  it,  but  Cleomenes  opposed  it  strongly.  He 
said,  "  The  king,  if  it  were  possible,  should 
have  more  brothers,  for  the  greater  security  of 
the  crown,  and  the  better  management  of  af 
fairs."  And  when  Sosibius,  the  king's  princi- 
pal  favourite,  replied,  "  That  the  mercenaries 
could  not  be  depended  on  while  Magas  wa« 
alive,  Cleomenes  desired  them  to  give  them« 
selves  no  pain  about  that:  "for."  said  he, 
"  above  three  thousand  of  the  mercenaries  are 
Peloponnesians,  who,  upon  a  nod  from  me, 
will  be  ready  with  their  arms."  Hence,  Ptole- 
my, for  the  present,  looked  upon  Cleomenes 
not  only  as  a  fast  friend,  but  a  man  of  powerj 
but  his  weakness  afterwards  increasing  his  ti- 
midity, as  is  common  with  people  of  little  un- 
derstanding, he  began  to  place  his  security  in 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  His  ministers  were  of 
the  same  stamp,  and  they  considered  Cleo- 
menes as  an  object  of  fear,  on  account  of  his 
interest  with  the  mercenaries;  insomuch  that 
many  were  heard  to  say,  "  That  he  was  a  Uon 
among  a  flock  of  sheep."  Such,  indeed,  he 
seemed  to  be  in  court,  whore,  with  a  silent  se- 
verity of  aspect,  he  observed  all  that  passed. 

In  these  circumstances,  he  made  no  more 
applications  for  ships  or  troops.  But  being 
informed  that  Antigonus  was  dead;  that  the 
Acha3ans  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  jEto- 
lians;  and  that  affairs  called  strongly  for  his 
presence,  in  the  troubles  and  distractions  that 
then  reigned  in  Peloponnesus,  he  desired  only 
a  conveyance  thither  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
Yet  no  man  listened  to  him.  The  king,  who 
spent  his  time  in  all  kinds  of  Bacchanalian  rev- 
els with  women,  could  not  possibly  hear  him. 
Sosibius,  the  prime  minister,  thought  Cleo- 
menes must  prove  a  formidable  and  dangerous 
man,  if  he  were  kept  in  Egypt  against  his 
will;  and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  dismiss  him, 
because  of  his  bold  and  enterprising  spirit;  and 
because  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  dis- 
tempered state  of  the  kingdom;  for  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  money  to  mollify  him.  As 
the  ox  Apis,  though  revelling,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  every  deHght  that  he  can  desire,  yet 
longs  after  the  liberty  which  nature  gave  him, 
wants  to  bound  over  the  fields  and  pastures  at 
his  pleasure,  and  discovers  a  manifest  uneasi 
ness  under  the  hands  of  the  priest  who  feeds 
him;  so  Cleomenes  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  soft  and  efiemiuate  life;  but,  like  Achilles 

Consuming  cares  lay  heary  on  his  mind  : 

In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  roll, 

Aad  scenes  of  blood  rise  dreadful  in  bis  soul. 

Pope^ 

"While  his  affairs  were  in  this  posture,  Nica 
goras  tne  Messenian,  a  man  who  concealed 
the  most  rancorous  hatred  of  Cleomenes  un- 
der the  pretence  of  friendship,  came  to  Alex- 
andria. It  seems  he  had  formerly  sold  him  a 
handsome  piece  of  ground;  and  the  king,  either 
through  want  of  money  or  his  continual  engage- 
ment in  war,  had  neglected  to  pay  him  for  it. 
Cleomenes,  who  happened  to  be  walking  upon 
the  <iuay,  saw  this  Nicagoras  just  landing  from 
a  merchantman,  and  saluting  him  with  great 
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kindness,  asked  "  What  business  Imd  brought 
him  to  Egypt?"  Nicagoras  returned  the  com- 
pliment Willi  equal  appearance  of  friendship, 
and  answered;  "  I  am  bringing  some  tine  war- 
horses  for  the  king."  Cleomenes  laughed,  and 
eaid,  •'  I  could  rather  have  wished  that  you  had 
brought  him  some  female  musicians  and  pathics; 
for  these  are  the  cattle  that  the  king  at  present 
likes  best."  Nicagoras,  at  that  time,  only  smil- 
ed; but  a  few  days  after  he  put  Cleomenes  in 
mind  of  the  field  he  had  sold  him,  and  desired 
he  might  now  be  paid;  pretending  that  he 
would  not  have  given  him  any  trouble  about  it 
if  he  had  not  found  considerable  loss  in  thedis- 

tosal  of  his  merchandise."  Cleomenes  assured 
iin,  "That  he  had  nothing  left  of  what  the 
kings  of  F-gypt  had  given  him;"  upon  which 
Nicagoras,  in  his  disappointment,  acquainted 
Sosibius  with  the  joke  u[)on  the  king.  Sosibius 
received  the  information  with  pleasure;  but, 
being  desirous  to  have  something  against  Cleo- 
menes that  would  exasperate  Ptolemy  still 
more,  he  persuaded  Nicagoras  to  leave  a  letter, 
asserting  that,  "If  the  Spartan  prince  had  re- 
ceived a  supply  of  ships  and  men  from  the 
king  of  Egypt's  bounty,  lie  would  have  made 
tise  of  them  in  seizing  Cyrciie  for  himself." 
Nicagorus  accordingly  left  the  letter,  and  set 
■ail.     Four  days  after,  Sosibius  carried  it   to 

Ptolemy,  as  if  just  come  to   his  hands; 

■nd  having  worked  up  the  young  prince  to  re- 
venge, it  was  resolved  that  Cleomenes  should 
have  a  large  apartment  assigned  him,  and  be 
•erved  there  as  formerly,  but  not  suffered  to  go 
out. 

This  was  a  great  affliction  to  Cleomenes;  and 
the  following  accident  made  his  prospects  still 
more  miserable.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Chryscr- 
mus,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  king's 
had  all  along  behaved  to  Cleomenes  with  great 
civility;  they  seemed  to  like  each  other's  com- 
pany, and  were  upon  some  terms  ofconlidciice. 
Cleomenes,  in  this  distress,  desired  the  son  of 
Chrysermus  to  come  and  sj)eak  to  him.  He 
came  and  talked  to  him  plausibly  enough,  en- 
deavouring to  dispel  his  suspicions  and  to  apol- 
ogize for  the  king.  But  as  he  was  going  out  of 
the  apartment,  without  observing  that  Cleome- 
nes followed  him  to  the  door,  he  gave  the  keep- 
ers a  severe  reprimand,  "  for  looking  so  care- 
essly  after  a  wild  beast,  who,  if  he  escaped,  in 
all  probability  could  betaken  no  more."  Cleo- 
menes having  heard  this,  retired  before  Ptolemy 
perceived  him,  and  acquainted  his  friends  with 
it.  Upon  this,  they  all  dismissed  their  former 
hopes,  and  taking  the  measures  which  anger 
dictated,  they  resolved  to  revenge  themselves  of 
Ptolemy's  injurious  and  insolent  behaviour,  and 
then  die  as  became  Spartans,  instead  of  wait- 
ing long  for  their  doom  in  confinement,  like  vic- 
tims fatted  for  the  altar.  For  they  thought  it 
an  insufferable  thing  that  Cleomenes,  after  he 
had  disdained  to  come  to  terms  with  Antigonus, 
a  brave  warrior,  and  a  man  of  action,  should  sit 
expecting  his  fate  from  a  prince  who  assumed 
the  character  of  a  priest  of  Cybele;  and  who, 
al'ter  he  had  laid  aside  his  drum,  and  was  tired 
of  his  dance,  would  find  another  kind  of  sport 
in  putting  him  to  death. 

After  they  had  taken  their  resolution,  Ptole- 
my happening  to  go  to  Canopus  they  propa- 
gated a  report  that,  by  the  king's  order,  Cleo- 


menes was  tc  se  re^ascd;  and  aa  it  was  tha 
custom  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  send  those  to 
whom  they  designed  to  extend  such  grace  a 
supper,  and  other  tokens  of  friendship,  the 
friends  of  Cleomenes  made  ample  jirovision  for 
the  purpose,  and  sent  it  to  the  gate.  By  this 
stratagem  the  keepers  were  deceived;  for  thej 
imagined  that  the  whole  was  sent  by  the  king. 
Cleomenes  then  offered  sacrifice,  with  a  chap- 
let  of  (lowers  on  his  head,  and  afterwards  sat 
down  with  his  friends  to  the  banquet,  taking 
care  that  the  keepers  should  have  large  por- 
tions to  regale  them.  It  is  said,  that  he  set  about 
his  enterprise  sooner  than  he  intended,  because 
he  found  that  one  of  his  servants  who  was  in 
the  secret  had  been  out  all  night  with  his  mis- 
tress. Fearing,  therefore,  a  discovery  might 
be  made  about  mid-day,  while  the  iiito.\ication 
of  the  preceding  night  still  kept  the  guards  fast 
asleep,  he  put  on  his  military  tunic,  having 
first  opened  the  seam  ol' the  left  shoulder,  and 
rushed  out,  sword  in  hand,  accompanied  hy  his 
triends,  who  were  thirteen  in  number,  and  ac- 
coutred in  the  same  manner. 

One  of  them,  named  Hippotas,  though  lame, 
at  first  was  enabled,  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
to  keep  pace  with  them;  but  afterwards  per 
ceiving  that  they  went  slower  on  his  account, 
he  desired  them  to  kill  him,  and  not  ruin  the 
whole  scheme  by  waiting  for  a  man  who  could 
do  them  no  service.  By  good  fortune  they 
found  an  Alexandrian  leading  a  horse  in  the 
street;  they  look  it,  and  set  Hippotas  upon  it, 
and  then  moved  swifily  through  the  streets,  all 
the  way  inviting  the  people  to  liberty.  They 
had  just  spirit  enough  left  to  praise  and  admire 
the  bold  attempt  of  Cleomenes,  but  not  a  man 
of  them  ventured  to  follow  or  assist  him. 

Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Chrysermus,  happening 
to  come  out  of  the  palace,  three  of  them  fell 
upon  him,  and  despatched  him.  Another 
Ptolemy,  who  was  governor  of  the  city,  ad 
vanced  to  meet  them  in  his  chariot;  they  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  his  officers  and  guards  ; 
and,  dragging  him  out  of  his  chariot,  put  him 
to  the  sword.  Then  they  marched  to  the  cita- 
del, with  a  design  to  break  open  the  prison  and 
join  the  prisoners,  who  were  no  small  number, 
to  their  party;  but  the  keepers  had  prevented 
them  by  strongly  barricading  the  gates.  Cleo- 
menes, thus  disappointed  again,  roamed  up 
and  down  the  city;  and  he  found  that  not  &. 
single  man  would  join  him,  but  that  all  avoid- 
ed him  as  they  would  avoid  infection. 

He  therefore  stopped,  and  said  to  his  friends, 
"  It  is  no  wonder  that  women  govern  a  peoplt 
who  fly  from  liberty;"  adding.  "  That  he  hoped 
they  would  all  die  in  a  manner  that  would  re- 
dcct  no  dishonour  upon  him,  or  on  their  own 
achievements."  Hippotas  desired  one  of  tha 
young  men  to  despatch  him,  and  was  the  first 
that  fell.  Afterwards  each  of  them,  without 
fear  or  delay,  fell  upon  his  own  sword,  excejjt 
Panteus,  who  was  the  first  man  that  scaled'tl-e 
walls  of  Megalopolis,  when  it  was  taken  by 
surprise.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  re- 
markable for  his  beauty,  and  of  a  hap|)ier  turn 
than  the  rest  of  the  youth  for  the  Spartan  di'j- 
discipline;  which  perfections  had  given  him  a 
great  share  in  the  king's  regard;  and  he  now 
gave  him  orders  not  to  despatch  himself,  till  ha 
saw  bis  prince  and  all  the  rest  breathless  ou  ih» 
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ground.  Panteus  trieJ  one  after  another  with 
his  dagger,  as  they  lay,  lest  some  one  sliould 
happen  to  bf;  left  with  life  in  him.  On  prick- 
ing Cieomenes  in  the  foot,  he  perceived  a  con- 
tortion in  his  face.  He  therefore  kissed  him, 
and  sat  down  by  him  till  the  breath  was  out  of 
his  body;  and  then  embracing  the  corpse,  slew 
himself  upon  it. 

Thus  fell  Cieomenes,  after  he  had  been  six- 
teen years  king  of  Sparta,  and  shewed  himself 
in  all  respects  the  great  man.  When  the  re- 
port of  his  death  had  spread  over  the  city,  Cra- 
tesiclea,  though  a  woman  of  superior  fortitude, 
punk  under  the  weight  of  the  calamity;  she 
embraced  the  children  of  Cieomenes,  and  wept 
over  them.  The  eldest  of  them,  disengaging 
himself  from  her  arms,  got  unsuspected  to  tlie 
top  of  the  house,  and  threw  himself  down  head- 
long. The  child  was  not  killed,  but  much 
hurt;  and,  vvhen  they  took  him  up,  he  loudly 
expressed  his  grief  and  indignation  that  they 
would  not  sutler  him  to  destroy  himself. 

Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  informed  of  these 
things  than  he  ordered  the  body  of  Cieomenes 
10  be  flayed,  and  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  hischil- 
den  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  his  mo- 
ther, and  tlie  women  her  companions.  Amongst 
these  was  the  wife  of  Panteus,  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  and  a  most  majestic  presence. 
They  had  oeen  but  lately  married,  ..nd  their 
misfortunes  overtook  them  amidst  the  first 
transports  of  love.  When  her  husband  went 
with  Cieomenes  from  Sparta,  she  was  desirous 
of  accompanying  him;  but  was  prevented  by 
her  parents,  who  kept  her  in  close  custody. 
But  soon  after  she  provided  herself  a  horse  and 
a  little  money,  and,  making  her  escape  by 
night,  rode  at  full  speed  toTa;narus,  and  there 
embarked  on  boara  a  ship  bound  for  Egypt. 
She  was  brought  safe  to  Panteus,  and  she 
cheerfully  shared  with  him  in  all  the  inconve- 
niences they  found  in  a  foreign  country.  When 
the  soldiers  came  to  take  out  Cratesiclea  to 
execution,  she  led  her  by  the  hand,  assisting  in 
bearing  her  robe,  and  desired  her  to  exert  all 
the  courage  she  was  mistress  of;  though  she 
Was  far  from  being  afraid  of  death,  and  desired 


no  other  favour  than  that  she  might  die  bo- 
fore  her  children.  But  when  they  came  to 
the  place  of  execution,  the  children  suffered 
before  her  eyes,  and  then  Cratesiclea  was  dis- 
patched, who,  in  this  extreme  distress,  uttered 
only  these  words,  "  O  my  children!  whither 
are  you  gone.^" 

The  wife  of  Panteus,  who  was  tall  and 
strong,  girt  her  robe  about  her,  and,  in  a  silent 
and  composed  manner,  paid  the  last  offices  to 
each  woman  that  lay  dead,  winding  up  the 
bodies  as  well  as  her  present  circumstances 
would  admit.  Last  of  all,  she  prepared  her- 
self for  the  poniard,  by  letting  down  her  robe 
about  her,  and  adjusting  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  need  no  assistance  after  death;  then  calling 
the  executioner  to  do  his  office,  and  permitting 
no  other  person  to  approach  her,  she  fell  like  a 
heroine.  In  death  she  retained  all  the  decorum 
she  had  preserved  in  life;  and  the  decency 
which  had  been  so  sacred  with  this  excellent 
woman  still  remained  about  her.  Thus,  in  this 
bloody  tragedy,  wherein  the  women  contended 
to  the  last  for  the  prize  of  courage  with  the 
men,  Lacedaemon  shev/ed  that  it  is  iinpossiblt 
for  fortune  to  conquer  virtue. 

A  few  days  after,  the  soldiers  who  watched 
the  body  of  Cieomenes  on  the  cross*  saw  a 
great  snake  winding  about  his  head,  and  cov- 
ering all  his  face,  so  that  no  bird  of  prey  durst 
touch  it.  Tills  struck  the  king  with  supersti- 
tious terrors,  and  made  way  for  the  women  to 
try  a  variety  of  expiations;  for  Ptolemy  was 
now  persuaded  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of 
a  person  who  was  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  and 
something  more  than  mortal.  The  Alexandrians 
crowded  to  the  place,  and  called  Cieomenes  a 
hero,  a  son  of  the  gods,  till  the  philoso[)liers 
put  a  stop  to  their  devotions,  by  assuring  them 
that,  as  dead  oxen  breed  bees,t  horses  wasps, 
and  beetles  rise  out  of  the  putrefaction  of 
asses;  so  human  carcases,  when  some  of  the 
moisture  of  the  marrow  is  evaporated,  and  it 
comes  to  a  thicker  consistence,  produce  ser 
pents.  The  ancients,  knowing  this  doctrine, 
appropriated  the  serpent,  rather  than  any  othai 
animal,  to  heroes. 
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II  ivrsTG  thus  presented  you  with  the  history 
q(  Agis  and  Cieomenes,  we  have  two  Romans 
to  compare  with  them;  and  no  less  dreadful  a 
ec«ne  of  calamities  to  open  in  the  lives  of 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Cracchus.  They  were  the 
eons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus;  who,  though  he 
was  once  honoured  with  the  censorship,  twice 
with  the  consulate,  and  led  up  two  triumphs, 
vet  derived  still  greater  dignity  from  his  vir- 
tues.* Hence,  after  the  death  of  that  Scipio 
who  conquered  Hannibal,  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  marry  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  that 
*  Ocero,  ill  his  first  book  dc  Divlnntionc,  passes 
Ine  higheel  cucomiums  on  his  virtue  and  wisdom.  He 
was  graDd!i.>u  to  X'ublius  Seinproiiius. 


great  man,  though  he  had  not  been  upon  any 
terms  of  friendship  with  him,  but  rather  always 
at  variance.  It  is  said  that  he  once  caught  a 
pair  of  serpents  upon  his  bed,  and  that  the 
soothsayers,  after  they  had  considered  the  pro- 
digy, advised  him  neither  to  kill  them  both, 
nor  let  them  both  go.  If  he  killed  the  male  ser- 

"  That  the  friends  of  the  deceased  might  not  lake  it 
away  by  night.  Thus  we  find  in  Petronius's  Ephesian 
Matron.  Miles  qui  cruces  asservabut,  jieqiiis  ad  sepiil- 
turam  carpora  detraheret:  And  thus  we  find  in  an  au- 
thority we  shall  not  meiitiou  at  the  same  time  with 
Petronius. 

t  This  was  the  received  opinion  of  antiquitv,  as  w« 
find  in  Varro,  &.C.  &c. 
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pent,  they  told  him  his  death  would  be  the  con- 
sequence; if  the  female,  that  of  Cornelia.  Ti- 
berius, who  loved  his  wife,  and  '.hought  it  more 
•uitable  for  him  to  die  first,  who  was  much 
older  than  his  wife,  killed  the  male,  and  set  the 
feoMle  at  liberty.  Not  long  after  this,  he  died, 
leaving  Cornelia  wiili  no  fewer  than  twelve 
children.* 

The  care  of  the  house  and  the  children  now 
entirely  devolved  upon  Cornelia;  and  she  be- 
haved with  such  sobriety,  so  much  parental  af- 
fection and  greatness  of  mind,  that  Tiberius 
seemed  not  to  have  judged  ill,  in  choosing  to 
die  for  so  valuable  a  woman.  For  though 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt;  paid  his  addresses  to 
her,  and  otfered  her  a  share  in  his  throne,  she 
refused  him.  During  her  widowhood,  she  lost 
all  her  children  except  three,  one  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  Scipio  the  younger,  and  two 
■ens,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  whose  lives  we  are 
now  writing.  Cornelia  brought  them  up  with 
BO  much  care,  that  though  they  were  without 
dispute  of  the  noblest  family,  and  had  the  hap- 
piest genius  and  disposition  of  all  the  Roman 
youth,  jet  education  was  allowed  to  have  con- 
tributed more  to  their  perfections  than  nature. 

As  in  the  statues  and  pictures  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  though  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
the  brothers,  yet  there  is  also  a  difference  in 
the  make  of  him  who  delighted  in  the  cestus, 
and  in  the  other  whose  province  was  horse- 
manship: so  while  these  young  men  strongly 
resembled  each  other  in  point  of  valour,  of 
temperance,  of  liberality,  of  eloquence,  of 
greatness  of  mind,  there  appeared  in  their  ac- 
tion and  political  conduct  no  small  dissimilar- 
ity. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence, before  we  proceed  further. 

In  the  first  place,  Tiberius  had  a  mildness  in 
bis  look;  and  a  composure  in  his  whole  behav- 
iour: Caius  as  much  vehemence  and  fire.  So 
that,  when  they  spoke  in  public,  Tiberius  had 
a  great  modesty  of  action;  and  shifted  not  his 
place:  whereas  Caius  was  the  first  of  the  Ro- 
mans that,  in  addressing  the  people,  moved 
from  one  end  of  the  rostra  to  the  other,  and 
tlirew  his  gown  off  his  shoulders.  So  it  is  re- 
iaUxl  of  Cleon  of  Athens  that  he  was  the  first 
orator  who  th.'ew  back  his  robe  and  smote  upon 
his  thigh.  Tne  oratory  of  Caius  was  strongly 
impassioned,  and  calculated  to  excite  terror: 
that  of  Tiberius  was  of  a  more  gentle  kind, 
and  pity  was  the  emotion  that  it  raised. 

The  language  of  Tiberius  was  chaste  and 
elaborate:  that  of  Caius  splendid  and  persua- 
■ive.  So,  in  their  manner  of  living,  Tiberius 
was  plain  and  frugal:  Caius,  when  compared  to 
Other  young  Romans, temperate  and  sober;  but, 
in  comparison  with  his  brother,  a  friend  to  lux- 
ury. Hence,  Drusas  objected  to  him,  that  he 
had  bought  Delphic  tables,t  of  silver  only,  but 
?ery  exquisite  workmanship,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  a  pound. 

Their  tempers  were  no  less  different  than 
their  language.  Tiberius  was  mild  and  gentle: 
Caius,  high  spirited  and  uncontrolled;  inso- 
much, that  in  speaking  he  would  often  be  car- 
ried away  by  liie  violence  of  his  passion,  exalt 

*  Cicero  relatfs  this  story  in  his  first  book  de  Divi- 
%cUone,  from  th«  meutoirs  ofCaiiu  Gracchus,  the  sod 
•f  Tibtrioi. 

f  Thes*,  we  suppose,  vrere  a  kind  of  tripods. 
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his  voioe  above  the  regular  pitch,  give  into 
abusive  expressions,  and  disorder  the  whole 
I'rame  of  his  oration.  To  guard  against  these 
excesses,  he  ordered  his  servant  Licinius,  who 
was  a  sensible  man,  to  stand  with  a  pitchpipe* 
behind  him  when  he  spoke  in  public,  and 
whenever  he  found  him  straiiing  his  voice  or 
breaking  out  into  anger,  to  give  him  a  softer 
ke)  ;  upon  which,  his  violence  both  of  tone 
and  passion  immediately  abated,  and  he  was 
easily  recalled  to  a  propriety  of  address. 

Such  was  the  difference  between  the  two 
brothers.  But  in  the  valour  they  exerted 
against  their  enemies,  in  the  justice  they  did 
their  fellow-citizens,  in  attention  to  their  duty 
as  magistrates,  and  in  self-government  with 
respect  to  pleasure,  they  were  perfectly  alike. 
Tiberius  was  nine  years  older  than  his  brother; 
consequently  their  political  operations  took 
place  in  different  periods.  This  was  a  great 
disadvantage,  and  indeed  the  principal  thing 
that  prevented  their  success.  Had  they  flour- 
ished together,  and  acted  in  concert,  such  an 
union  would  have  added  greatly  to  their  force, 
and  perhaps  might  have  rendered  it  irresisti 
ble.  AVe  must,  therefore,  speak  of  each  separ 
ately;  and  we  shall  begin  with  the  eldest. 

Tiberius,  as  he  grew  towards  manhood,  gain 
ed  so  extraordinary  a  reputation,  that  he  was 
admitted  into  the  college  of  the  augurs,  rather 
on  account  of  his  virtue  than  his  high  birth 
Of  the  excellence  of  his  character  the  follow- 
ing is  also  a  proof:  .\ppius  Claudius,  who  had 
been  honoured  both  with  the  consulate  and 
censorship;  whose  merit  had  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  president  of  the  senate,  and  who  in 
sense  and  spirit  was  superior  to  all  the  Romans 
of  his  lime,  supping  one  evening  with  the  au» 
gursa.\.  a  public  entertainment,  addressed  him 
self  to  Tiberius  with  great  kindness,  and  offer 
ed  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Tiberius  ac 
cepted  the  proposal  with  pleasure;  and  the  con 
tract  being  agreed  upon,  Appius,  when  he  went 
home,  had  no  sooner  entered  the  house,  than 
he  called  out  aloud  to  his  wit'e,  and  said, 
"  Antistia,  I  have  contracted  our  daughter 
Claudia."  Antistia  much  surprised,  answered, 
"Why,  so  suddenly.'  What  need  of  such 
haste,  unless  Tiberius  Gracchus  be  the  niaq 
you  have  pitched  upon.'"  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  someftell  the  same  story  of  Tiberius,  the 
father  of  the  Gracchi,  and  Scipio  Africanus; 
but  most  historians  give  it  in  the  manner  wa 
have  mentioned;  and  Polybius,  in  particular, 
tells  us  that,  after  the  death  of  Africanus,  Cor 
nelia's  relations  gave  her  to  Tiberius,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  competitors;  which  is  a  proof 
that  her  father  left  her  unengaged. 

The  Tiberius  of  w*»om  we  are  writing  served 
in  Africa  under  the  younger*  Scipio,  who  had 
married  his  sister;  and,  as  he  lived  in  the  same 
tent  with  the  general,  he  became  immediately 
attentive  to  his  genius  and  powers,  which  were 
daily  productive  of  such  actions  as  might  ani- 
mate a  young  man  to  virtue,  and  attract  his 
imitation.  With  these  advantages  Tibenua 
soon  excelled  all  of  his  age,  both  in  point  of 
discipline  and   valour.     At  a  siege  of  one  of 

*  Cicero,  in  his  third  book  de  Oraiore,  calls  Uus 
small  ivury  pipe.  Elhumtola  jUtuln. 

t  AmoB^sl  these  was  Livj-,  lib.  xixviii  c.  37. 
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the  enemy's  towns,  he  was  the  first  that  scaled 
the  walls,  as  Fannius  relates,*  who,  according 
to  his  own  account,  mounted  it  with  him,  and 
had  a  share  in  the  iionour.  In  short,  Tiberius, 
while  he  staid  with  the  army,  was  greatly  be- 
loved, and  as  much  regretted  when  he  left  it. 

After  this  expedition  he  was  appointed 
quaDstor,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  attend  the  con- 
sul Caius  Mancinus  in  the  Numantian  war.f 
Mancinus  did  not  want  courage;  but  he  was 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  generals  the  Ro- 
mans ever  had.  Yet,  amidst  a  train  of  severe 
accidents  and  desperate  circumstances,  Tibe- 
rius distinguished  himself  the  more,  not  only 
by  his  courage  and  capacity,  but,  what  did  him 
greater  honour,  by  his  respectful  behaviour  to 
his  general,  whose  misfortunes  had  made  him 
forget  even  the  authority  that  he  bore.  For, 
after  having  lost  several  important  battles,  he 
attempted  to  decamp  in  the  night:  the  Numan- 
tians,  perceiving  this  movement,  seized  the 
camp,  and  falling  upon  the  fugitives,  made 
great  havoc  of  the  rear.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  they  surrounded  the  whole  army,  and 
drove  the  Romans  upon  impracticable  ground, 
where  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  Man- 
cinus, now  despairing  of  making  his  way  sword 
in  hand,  sent  a  herald  to  beg  a  truce  and  con- 
ditions of  peace.  The  Numantians,  however, 
would  trust  no  man  but  Tiberius,  and  they  in- 
sisted on  his  being  sent  to  treat.  This  they 
did,  not  only  ou:  of  regard  to  the  young  man 
who  had  so  great  a  character  in  the  army,  but 
to  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  had  formerly 
made  war  in  Spain,  and  after  having  subdued 
several  nations,  granted  the  Numantians  a 
peace,  which  through  his  interest  was  con- 
firmed at  Rome,  and  observed  with  good  faith. 
Tiberius  was  accordingly  sent;  and,  in  his  ne- 
gociation,  he  thought  proper  to  comply  with 
some  articles,  by  which  means  he  gained 
others,  and  made  a  peace  that  undoubtedly 
saved  twenty  thousand  Roman  citizens,  be- 
sides slaves  and  other  retainers  to  the  array. 

But  whatever  was  left  in  the  camp  the  Nu- 
mantians took  as  legal  plunder.  Among  the  rest 
they  carried  off  the  books  and  papers  which 
contained  the  accounts  of  Tiberius's  quietor- 
ship.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to 
him  to  recover  them,  though  the  Roman  army 
was  already  under  march,  he  returned  with  a 
few  friends  to  Numantia.  Having  called  out 
the  magistrates  of  the  place,  he  desired  them  to 
restore  him  his  books,  that  his  enemies  might 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  accuse  him,  when 
they  saw  he  had  lost  the  means  of  defending 
himself.  The  Numantians  were  much  pleased 
that  the  accident  had  given  them  an  opportuni- 
ty to  oblige  him,  and  they  invited  him  to  enter 
their  city.  As  howas  deliberating  on  this  cir- 
cumstance, they  drew  nearer,  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand,earn06tly  entreated  him  no  longer 
to  look  upon  them  as  enemies,  but  to  rank 
them  among  his  friends,  and  place  a  confidence 
in  them  as  such.  Tiberius  thought  it  best  to 
comply,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  books,  and  for 
fear  of  offending  them  by  the  appearance  of 
distrust.     Accordingly  he  went   into  the  town 

*  This  Fannius  was  author  of  a  history,  and  certain 
SDnals  which  were  abridged  by  Brutus. 

t  He  was  consul  with  Emilius  Lepidus,  in  the  year 
«f  Rome  616. 


With  them,  where  the  first  thing  they  did  wai 
to  provide  a  little  collation,  and  to  beg  he 
would  partake  of  it.  Afterwards  they  return- 
ed him  his  books,  and  desired  he  would  take 
whatever  else  he  chose  among  the  spoils.  He 
accepted,  however,  of  nothing  but  some  frank- 
incense, to  be  used  in  the  public  sacrifices,  and 
at  his  departure  he  embraced  them  with  great 
cordiality. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the 
whole  business  of  the  peace  was  considered  in 
an  obnoxious  and  dishonourable  light.  In  this 
danger,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  soldiers 
he  had  brought  off,  who  made  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  people,  joined  to  support  Tibe- 
rius; imputing  all  the  disgrace  of  what  was 
done  to  the  general,  and  insisting  that  the 
qucEstor  had  saved  so  many  citizens.  The  gen- 
erality of  the  citizens,  however,  could  not  suf- 
fer the  peace  to  stand,  and  they  demanded 
that,  in  this  case,  the  example  of  their  ances- 
tors should  be  followed.  For  when  their  gen- 
erals thought  themselves  happy  in  getting  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  by  agreeing  to 
such  a  league,  they  delivered  them  naked  to 
the  enemy.*  The  qusstors  too,  and  the  tri- 
bunes, and  all  that  had  a  share  in  concluding 
the  peace,  they  sent  back  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  turned  entirely  upon  them  the  breach 
of  the  treaty  and  of  the  oath  that  should  have 
confirmed  it. 

On  this  occasion  the  people  shev/ed  their  af- 
fection for  Tiberius  in  a  remarkable  mannerj 
for  they  decreed  that  the  consul  should  be  de 
livered  up  to  the  Numantians,  naked  and  in 
chains;  but  that  all  the  rest  should  be  spared 
for  the  sake  of  Tiberius.  Scipio,  who  had 
then  great  authority  and  interest  in  Rome, 
seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  procuring  of 
this  decree.  He  was  blamed,  notwithstanding, 
for  not  saving  Mancinus,  nor  using  his  best  en- 
deavours to  get  the  peace  with  the  Numan- 
tians ratified,  which  would  not  have  been 
granted  at  all,  had  it  not  been  on  account  of 
his  friend  and  relation  Tiberius.  Great  part 
of  these  complaints,  indeed,  seems  to  hai^e 
arisen  from  the  ambition  and  excessive  zeal  of 
Tiberius's  friends,  and  the  sophists  he  had  about 
him;  and  the  difference  between  him  and 
Scipio  was  far  from  terminating  in  irreconcile- 
able  enmity.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  Tibe- 
rius would  never  have  fallen  into  those  misfor- 
tunes that  ruined  him,  had  Scipio  been  at 
home,  to  assist  him  in  his  political  conduct. 
He  was  engaged  in  war  with  Numantia,  when 
Tiberius  ventured  to  propose  his  new  laws 
It  was  on  this  occasion: — 

When  the  Romans  in  their  wars  made  anj 
acquisitions  of  lands  from  their  neighbours, 
they  used  formerly  to  sell  part,  to  add  part  to 
the  public  demesnes,  and  to  distribute  the  reist 
among  the  necessitous  citizens;  only  reserving 
a  small  rent  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  But 
when  the  rich  began  to  carry  it  with  a  high 
hand  over  the  poor,  and  to  exclude  them  en- 
tirely, if  they  did  30t  pay  exorbitant  rents,  a 
law  was  made  that  no  rnan  should  bs  possessed 
of  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  This 
statute  for  awhile  restrained  the  avarice  of  the 

«  This  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  yean 
)eforc.  The  generals  sent  back  were  the  consuls  V  - 
uriu5  Calvinus  and  Foslhumius  Albinus. 
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rich,  and  helfXH^  Ihe  poor,  who,  by  virtue  of  It, 
remained  upon  tlieir  lands  at  the  old  rents. 
But  afterwards  their  wealthy  neighbours  took 
their  farms  from  them,  and  held  them  in  other 
names ^  though,  in  time,  they  scrupled  not  to 
claim  them  in  their  own.  The  poor  thus  ex- 
pelled, neither  gave  in  their  names  readily  to 
the  levies,  nor  attended  to  the  education  of 
their  children.  The  consequence  was,  a  want 
of  freemen  all  over  Italy;  for  it  was  filled  with 
alaves  and  barbarians,  who,  after  the  poor  Ro- 
Boan  citizens  were  dispossessed,  cultivated  the 
ground  for  the  rich.  Caius  L.xlius,  the  friend 
of  Scipio,  attempted  to  correct  this  disorder; 
but  finding  a  formidable  opposition  from  per- 
■ons  in  power,  and  fearing  the  matter  could  not 
be  decided  without  the  sword,  he  gave  it  up. 
This  gained  him  the  name  of  Lxlius  the  vise.* 
But  Tiberius  was  no  sooner  appointed  tribune 
of  the  people,  than  he  embarked  in  the  same 
enterprise.  He  was  put  upon  it,  according  to 
most  authors,  by  Diophanes  the  rhetorician,  and 
Blossius  the  philosopher;  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  Mitylenian  exile,  the  latter  a  native  of 
Cumae  in  Italy,  and  a  particular  friend  of  An- 
tipater  of  Tarsus,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted at  Rome,  and  who  did  him  the  hon- 
our to  address  some  of  his  philosophical  wri- 
tings to  him. 

Some  blame  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  used 
to  reproach  her  sons,  that  she  was  still  called 
the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  the  mother  of 
the  Gra.cchi.  Others  say,  Tiberius  took  this 
rash  step  from  a  jealousy  of  Spurius  Posthu- 
mius,  who  was  of  the  same  age  with  him,  and 
hie  rival  in  oratory.  It  seems,  when  he  re- 
turned from  the  wars,  he  found  Posthumias  so 
much  before  him  in  point  of  reputation  and 
interest  with  the  people,  that  to  recover  his 
ground,  he  undertook  this  hazardous  affair, 
which  so  effectually  drew  the  popular  attention 
npon  him.  But  his  brother  Caius  writes,  that  as 
Tiberius  was  passing  through  Tuscany  on  his 
way  to  Numantia,  and  found  the  country  almost 
depopulated,  there  being  scarce  any  husband- 
men or  shepherds,  except  slaves  from  foreign 
aad  barbarous  nations,  he  then  first  formed  the 
project  which  plunged  them  into  so  many  mis- 
fortunes. It  is  certain,  however  that  the  people 
inflamed  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambition, 
by  putting  up  writings  on  the  porticoes,  walls, 
and  monuments,  in  which  they  begged  of  him 
to  restore  their  share  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
poor. 

Yet  he  did  not  frame  the  law  without  con- 
■ulting  some  of  the  Romans  that  were  most 
distinguished  for  their  virtue  and  authority. 
Among  these  were  Crassus  the  Chief  pontiff, 
Mutius  Scsevola  the  lawyer,  who  at  that  time 
was  also  consul,  and  Appius  Claudius,  father- 
in-law  to  Tiberius.  There  never  was  a  milder 
law  made  against  so  much  injustice  and  op- 
pression. For  they  who  deserved  to  have  been 
punished  for  their  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
the  community,  and  fined  for  holding  the  lands 
contrary  to  law,  were  to  have  a  consideration 
for  giving  up  their  groundless  claims,  and  re- 
storing ^e  estates  to   such  of  the  citizens  as 

*  Plut&.-cb  seems  here  to  hare  lollowed  some  mis- 
talcen  authority,  it  nas  Dot  this  circumstaiice,  but 
the  abstemiou  seM  of  his  life,  that  gave  Laelius  liie 
name  of  witt. 


were  to  be  relieved.  But  though  the  reforma 
tion  was  conducted  with  so  much  tenderness- 
the  people  were  satisfied:  they  were  willing  to 
overlook  what  was  passed,  on  condition  that 
they  might  guard  against  future  usurpation. 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  of  great  property 
opposed  the  law  out  of  avarice,  and  the  lavr. 
giver  out  of  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  malig- 
nity; endeavouring  to  prejudice  the  people 
against  the  design,  as  if  Tiberius  intended  by 
the  Jigrarian  law  to  throw  all  into  disorder, 
and  subvert  the  constitution.  But  their  at- 
tempts were  vain.  For,  in  this  just  and  glo- 
rious cause,  Tiberius  exerted  an  eloquence 
which  might  have  adorned  a  worse  subject, 
and  which  nothing  could  resist.  How  great 
was  he,  when  the  people  were  gathered  about 
the  rostrtun,  and  he  pleaded  for  the  poor  in 
such  language  as  this:  "The  wild  beasts  of 
Italy  have  their  caves  to  retire  to;  but  the 
brave  men  who  spill  their  blood  in  her  cause 
have  nothing  left  but  air  and  light.  Withoat 
houses,  without  any  settled  habitations,  they 
wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  wivea 
and  children;  and  their  generals  do  but  mock 
them,  when,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  they 
exhort  their  men  to  fight  for  their  sepulchres 
and  domestic  gods:  for,  among  such  numbers, 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  Roman  who  has  an  altar 
that  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  or  a  sepulchre 
in  which  their  ashes  rest.  The  private  soldiers 
fight  and  die  to  advance  the  wealth  and  luxu- 
ry of  the  great;  and  they  are  called  masters 
of  the  world,  while  they  have  not  a  foot  of 
ground  in  their  possession." 

Such  speeches  as  this,  delivered  by  a  maa 
of  such  spirit,  and  flowing  from  a  heart  really 
interested  in  the  cause,  filled  the  people  with 
an  enthusiastic  fury;  and  none  of  his  adversa- 
ries durst  pretend  to  answer  him.  Forbear- 
ing, therefore,  the  war  of  words,  they  address- 
ed themselves  to  Marcus  Octavius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  a  grave  and  modest  young  man,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Tiberius.  Out  of 
reverence  for  his  friend,  he  declined  the  task 
at  first;  but  upon  a  number  of  applications 
from  men  of  the  first  rank,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  oppose  Tiberius,  and  prevent  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law:  for  the  tribunes'  power  chiefly 
lies  in  the  negative  voice,  and  if  one  of  them 
stands  out,  the  rest  can  effect  nothing. 

Incensed  by  this  behaviour,  Tiberius  droppied 
his  moderate  bill,  and  proposed  another  more 
agreeable  to  the  commonalty,  and  more  severe 
against  the  usurpers.  For  by  this  they  were 
commanded  immediately  to  quit  the  lands 
which  they  held  contrary  to  former  laws.  On 
this  subject  there  were  daily  disputes  between 
him  and  Octavius  on  the  rostra;  yet  not  one 
abusive  or  disparaging  word  is  said  to  have 
escaped  either  of  them  in  all  the  heat  of  speak- 
ing. Indeed,  an  ingenuous  disposition  and 
hberal  education  will  prevent  or  restrain  the 
sallies  of  passion,  not  only  during  the  free  en- 
joyment of  the  bottle,  but  in  the  ardour  of  con- 
tention about  points  of  a  superior  nature. 

Tiberius,  observing  that  Octavius  was  liable 
to  suffer  by  the  bill,  as  having  more  land  than 
the  laws  could  warrant,  desired  him  to  give  ujr 
his  opposition,  and  offered,  at  the  same  time, 
to  indemnify  him  out  of  his  own  fortune,  though 
that  was  not  great.     A«  this  proposal  was  uoK 
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accepted,  Tiberius  for'jade  all  other  magis- 
trates to  exercise  their  functions,  till  the  ^igra- 
rJa/iiaw  was  passed.  He  likewise  put  his 
own  seal  upon  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Sat- 
urn, that  the  quajstors  might  neither  bring  any 
Jiing  into  the  treasury,  nor  take  any  thing  out. 
And  he  threatened  to  fine  such  of  the  praetors 
as  should  attempt  to  disobey  his  command. 
This  struck  such  a  terror  that  all  departments 
of  government  were  at  a  stand.  Persons  of 
great  property  put  themselves  into  mourning, 
and  appeared  in  public  with  all  the  circum- 
fitauces  that  they  thought  might  excite  compas- 
eion.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  conspired 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  suborned  assassins 
to  destroy  him:  for  which  reason  he  appeared 
with  a  tuck,  such  as  is  used  by  robbers,  which 
the  Romans  call  Adolon.* 

^Vhen  the  day  appointed  came,  and  Tibe- 
rius was  summoning  the  people  to  give  their 
suifrages,  a  party  of  the  people  of  property  car- 
ried otf  the  ballotting  vessels,!  which  occa- 
sioned great  confusion.  Tiberius,  however, 
seemed  strong  enough  to  carry  his  point  by 
force,  and  his  partizans  were  preparing  to  have 
recourse  to  it,  when  Manlius  and  Fulvius,  men 
of  consular  dignity,  fell  at  Tiberius's  feel, 
oathed  his  hands  with  tears,  and  conjured  hiin 
not  to  put  his  purpose  into  execution.  He  now 
perceived  how  dreadful  the  consequences  of 
his  attempt  might  be,  and  his  reverence  for 
those  two  great  men  had  its  effect  upon  him: 
vie  therefore  asked  them  what  they  would  have 
lim  do.  They  said,  they  were  not  capable  of 
•Jvising  him  in  so  important  an  affair,  and 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  refer  it  to  the  sen- 
ate. The  senate  assembled  to  deliberate  upon 
it,  but  the  influence  of  the  people  of  fortune 
on  that  body  was  such,  that  the  debates  ended 
in  nothing. 

Tiberius  then  adopted  a  measure  that  was 
neither  just  nor  moderate.  He  resolved  to  re- 
move Octavius  from  the  tribuneship,  because, 
there  was  no  other  means  to  get  his  law  passed. 
He  addressed  him  indeed  in  public  first,  in  a 
mild  and  friendly  manner,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  conjured  him  to  gratify  the  people, 
who  asked  nothing  that  was  unjust,  and  would 
only  receive  a  small  recompence  for  the  great 
labours  and  dangers  they  had  experienced 
But  Octavius  absolutely  refused  to  comply. 
Tiberius  then  declared,  "  That  as  it  was  not 
possible  for  two  magistrates  of  equal  authority, 
when  they  differed  in  such  capital  points,  to  go 
through  the  remainder  of  their  office  without 
coming  to  hostilities,  he  saw  no  other  remedy 
but  the  deposing  of  them."  He  therefore  de- 
sired Octavius  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people 
first  with  respect  to  him;  assuring  him  that  he 
would  immediately  return  to  a  private  station, 
if  the  suffrages   of  his  fellow-citizens   should 

*  We  find  this  word  used  by  Virgil. 

Pila  manu,  saevosque  gcrunt  in  bella  dolones. 
JE,n.  vii.  664. 

The  dolon  was  a  stafT  that  had  a  poniard  concealed 
within  it,  anil  had  its  name  from  dolufi,  deceit. 

I  The  oricjinal  signifirs  an  urn.  The  Romans  n«d 
two  sorts  of'vesscls  which  they  used  in  balloting.  The 
first  were  open  vessels  called  ciitiB,  or  cistellie,  vfhich 
contained  the  ballots  before  they  were  distributed  to 
the  ptopli; ;  the  others,  with  narrow  necks,  were  call- 
ed sUelliT,  and  into  these  the  people  cast  their  ballots. 
The  latter  »tre  the  vessels  which  are  here  said  to  have 
JKKD  carried  off. 


order  it  so.  As  Octavius  rejected  this  proposal 
too,  Tiberius  told  him  plainly,  that  he  would 
put  the  question  to  the  people  concerning  him, 
if  upon  farther  consideration  he  did  not  alter 
his  mind. 

Upon  this  he  dismissed  the  assembly.  Next 
day  he  convoked  it  again ;  and  when  he  had 
mounted  the  rostra,  he  made  another  trial  to 
bring  Octavius  to  compliance.  But  finding  him 
inflexible,  he  proposed  a  decree  for  depriving 
him  of  the  tribuneship,  and  immediately  put  it 
to  the  vote.  When,  of  the  five  and  thirty  tribes, 
seventeen  had  given  their  voices  for  it,  and  thera 
wanted  only  one  more  to  make  Octavius  a  pri- 
vate man,  Tiberius  ordered  them  to  stop,  and 
once  more  applied  to  his  colleague.  He  em* 
braced  him  with  great  tenderness  in  the  sight 
of  the  people,  and  with  the  most  pressing  in 
stances  besought  him,  neither  to  bring  such  a 
mark  of  infamy  upon  himself,  nor  expose  him 
to  the  disreputation  of  being  promoter  of  such 
severe  and  violent  measures.  It  was  not  with- 
out emotion  that  Octavius  is  said  to  have  lis- 
tened to  those  entreaties.  His  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  and  he  stood  a  long  tiuic  silent. 
But  when  he  looked  towards  the  persons  of 
property,  who  were  assembled  in  a  body,  shame 
and  fear  of  losing  himself  in  their  opinion 
brought  him  back  to  his  resolution  to  run  all 
risks,  and,  with  a  noble  firmness,  he  bade  Ti 
berius  do  his  pleasure.  The  bill,  therefore,  wa« 
passed;  and  Tiberius  ordered  one  of  his  freed- 
men  to  pull  down  Octavius  from  the  tribunal, 
tor  he  employed  his  own  freedmen  as  lictors. 
This  ignominious  manner  of  expulsion  made 
the  case  of  Octavius  more  pitiable.  The  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding,  fell  upon  him; but  by  the 
assistance  oi" those  of  the  landed  interest,  who 
came  to  his  defence,  and  kept  off  i,he  mob,  he 
escaped  with  his  life.  However,  a  faitfifttj 
servant  of  his,  who  stood  before  him  to  wara 
off  the  danger,  had  his  eyes  torn  out.  Tfiia 
violence  was  much  against  the  will  of  Tiberius, 
who  no  sooner  saw  the  tumult  rising,  than  he 
hastened  down  to  appease  it. 

The  Agrarian  law  then  was  confirmed,  ar-i 
three  commissioners  appointed  to  take  a  sur 
vey  of  the  lands,  and  see  them  properly  dis- 
tributed. Tiberius  was  one  of  the  three;  hii 
father-in-law,  Appius  Claudius,  another;  and 
his  brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  the  third.  The  lat- 
ter was  then  making  the  campaign  under  Scjpio 
at  Numantia.  Tiberius  having  carried  these 
points  without  opposition,  next  filled  up  the 
vacant  tribune's  seat;  into  which  he  did  not 
put  a  man  of  any  note,  but  Mutius,  one  ofhij 
own  clients.  These  proceedings  exa3[>erated 
the  patricians  extremely,  and  as  they  dreaded  the 
increase  of  his  power,  they  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  insult  him  in  the  senate.  When  he 
desired,  for  instance,  what  was  nothing  more 
than  customary,  a  tent  at  the  public  charge, 
for  his  use  in  dividing  the  lands,  they  refused 
him  one,  though  such  things  had  been  often 
granted  on  much  less  important  occasions. 
And,  at  the  motion  of  Publius  Nasica,  he  had 
only  nine  oboli  a  day  allowed  for  his  expenses. 
iVasica,  indeed,  was  become  his  avowed  eneniy^ 
for  he  had  a  great  estate  in  the  public  lands, 
and  was  of  course  unwilling  to  hfl  strip|)ed  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  the  people  were  more  and 
more  enraged.  One  of  Tiberius's  friend'-  bap» 
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pening  to  die  suddenly,  and  malignant  spots 
appearing  upon  the  body,  they  loudly  declared 
that  the  man  was  poisoned.  They  assembled 
at  his  funeral,  took  the  bier  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, and  carried  it  to  the  pile.  There  they 
were  confirmed  in  their  suspicions;  for  the 
corpse  burst,  and  emitted  such  a  quantity  of 
corrupted  humours,  that  it  put  out  the  fire. 
Though  more  fire  was  brought,  still  the  wood 
would  not  burn  till  it  was  removed  to  another 
place;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  at  last 
that  the  body  was  consumed.  Hence,  Tiberius 
took  occasion  to  incense  the  commonalty  still 
more  against  the  other  party.  He  put  himself 
in  mourning;  he  led  his  children  into  the  fo- 
rum, and  recommended  them  and  their  mother 
to  the  protection  of  the  people,  as  giving  up 
his  own  life  for  lost. 

About  this  time  died  Attalus*  Philopator, 
and  Eudemus  of  Pergamus,  brought  his  will  to 
Rome,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  he  had  left 
the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  Tiberius,  endeav- 
ouring to  avail  himself  of  this  incident  imme- 
diately proposed  a  law,  "  That  all  the  ready 
money  the  king  had  left  should  be  distributed 
among  the  citizens,  to  enable  them  to  provide 
working  tools,  and  proceed  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  newly  assigned  lands.  As  to  the  cities, 
too,  in  the  territories  of  Attalus,  the  senate,  he 
said,  had  not  a  right  to  dispose  of  them,  but 
the  people,  and  he  would  refer  the  business 
entirely  to  their  judgment. 

This  embroiled  him  still  more  with  the  sen- 
ate; and  one  of  their  body,  of  the  name  of 
Pompey,  stood  up  and  said,  "  He  was  next 
neighbour  to  Tiberius,  and  by  that  means  had 
opportunity  to  know  that  Eudemus  the  Perga- 
mcnian  had  brought  him  a  royal  diadem  and 
purple  robe  for  his  use  when  he  was  king  of 
Rome."  Quintus  Metellus  said  another  severe 
thing  against  him.  "  During  the  censorship  of 
your  father,  whenever  he  returned  home  after 
■upper.f  the  citizens  put  out  their  lights,  that 
they  might  not  appear  to  indulge  themselves 
at  unseasonable  hours;  but  you,  at  a  late  hour, 
have  some  of  the  meanest  and  most  audacious 
of  the  people  about  you  with  torches  in  their 
hands."  And  Titus  Annius,  a  man  ofni  char- 
acter in  point  of  morals,  but  an  acute  dispu- 
tant, and  remarkable  for  the  subtlety  both  of 
his  questions  and  answers,  one  day  challenged 
Tiberius  and  offered  to  prove  him  guilty  of  a 
great  otfence  in  deposing  one  of  his  colleagues, 
whose  person  by  tiie  laws  was  sacred  and  in- 
violable. This  proposition  raised  a  tumult  in 
the  audience,  and  Tiberius  immediately  went 
out  and  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  de- 
signing to  accuse  Annius  of  the  indignity  he 
had  offered  him.  Annius  appeared;  and  know- 
ing himself  greatly  inferior'bolh  in  eloquence 
and  reputation,  he  had  recourse  to  his  old  art, 
and  begged  leave  only  to  ask  him  a  question 
before  the  business  came  on.  Tiberius  con- 
tented, and  silence  being  made,  Annius  said, 
"  Would  you  fix  a  mark  of  disgrace  and  infa- 
my  upon    me,  if  I  should  appeal  to  one  of 

♦This  was  Attalus  III.,  the  son  of  Eu:;jencs  II.  and 
StraUmicc,  and  the  last  Uinf  of  Perpamus.  He  was 
not,  however,  surnamed  Philopator  but  Philometor, 
and  so  it  stands  in  the  manuyrript  of  St.  Germain. 

■f  Probably  from  the  pubhc  hall  where  he  cupped 
with  his  colleague. 


your  colleaguei.'  And  if  he  came  to  my  assist* 
ance,  would  you  in  your  anger  depriv-e  hini  ot 
his  office.^''  It  is  said,  that  this  question  so 
puzzled  Tiberius,  that  with  all  his  readiness  of 
speech  and  propriety  of  assurance,  he  made  no 
manner  of  answer. 

He  therefore  dismissed  the  assembly  for  the 
present.  He  perceived,  however,  that  the  step 
he  had  taken  in  deposing  a  tribune  had  ofi'end- 
ed  not  only  the  patricians,  but  the  people  too; 
for  by  such  a  precedent  he  appeared  to  have 
robbed  that  high  office  of  its  dignity,  which  till 
then  had  been  preserved  in  great  security  and 
honour.  In  consequence  of  this  reflection,  he 
called  the  commons  together  again,  and  made 
a  speech  to  them,  from  which  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  an  extract  by  way  of  specimen  ot 
the  power  and  strength  of  his  eloquence. 
"  The  person  of  a  tribune,  I  acknowledge,  is 
sacred  and  inviolable,  because  he  is  consecrat- 
ed to  the  people,  and  takes  their  interest  under 
his  protection.  But  when  he  deserts  those  in- 
terests, and  becomes  an  oppressor  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  he  retrenches  their  privileges,  and 
takes  away  their  liberty  of  voting,  by  those  acts 
he  deprives  himself;  for  he  no  longer  keeps  to 
the  intention  of  his  employment.  Otherwise,  if 
atribune  should  demolish  the  capitol,and  burn 
the  docks  and  naval  stores,  his  person  could  not 
be  touched.  A  man  who  should  do  such  things 
as  those  might  still  be  a  tribune,  though  a  vile 
one;  but  he  who  diminishes  the  privileges  of 
the  people  ceases  to  be  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple. Does  it  not  shock  you  to  think  that  a  tri- 
bune should  be  able  to  imprison  a  consul,  and 
the  people  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  deprive 
a  tribune  of  his  authority,  when  he  uses  it 
against  those  who  gave  it.''  For  the  tribunes,  as 
well  as  the  consuls,  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Kingly  governments  seems  to  comprehend  all 
authority  in  itself,  and  kings  are  consecrated 
with  the  most  awful  ceremonies;  yet  the  citi- 
zens expelled  Tarquin  when  his  administration 
became  iniquitous;  and,  for  the  ofience  of  one 
man,  the  ancient  government,  under  whose  aus- 
pices Rome  was  erected,  was  entirely  abolish- 
ed. What  is  there  in  Rome  so  sacred  and 
venerable  as  the  vestal  virgins  who  keep  the 
perpetual  fire.'  Yet  if  any  of  them  transgresses 
the  rules  of  her  order,  she  is  buried  alive.  For 
they  who  are  guilty  of  impiety  against  the  gods 
lose  that  sacred  character  which  they  had  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  gods.  So  a  tribune  who  in- 
jures the  people  can  be  no  longer  sacred  and 
inviolable  on  the  people's  account.  He  des- 
troys the  power  in  which  alone  his  strength 
lay.  If  it  is  just  for  him  to  be  invested  with  the 
tribunitial  authority  by  a  majority  of  tribes,  is 
it  not  more  just  for  him  to  be  deposed  by  the 
suffrages  of  them  all.'  What  is  more  sacred  and 
inviolable  than  the  offerings  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods.'  yet  none  pretends  tohinderthe  peo- 
ple from  making  use  of  them,  or  removing 
them  wherever  they  please.  And,  indeed,  ihat 
the  tribune's  office  is  not  inviolable  or  unre- 
movable, appears  from  hence,  that  several  have 
voluntarily  laid  it  down,  or  been  discharged 
at  their  own  request."  These  were  the  heads 
of  Tiberius's  defence. 

His  friends,  however,  being  sensible  of  the 
menaces  of  his  enemies,  and  the  combination 
to  destroy  him,  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought 
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to  make  interesi  to  ^et  the  tribuiieship  contin- 
ued to  him  another  year.  For  this  purpose  he 
thought  of  other  laws,  to  seccure  the  common- 
alty on  his  side;  that  for  shortening  the  time 
of  military  service,  and  that  for  granting  an  ap- 
peal from  the  judges  to  the  people.  The  bench 
of  judges  at  that  time  consisted  of  senators 
only,  but  he  ordered  an  equal  number  of 
knights  and  senators;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  his  taking  every  possible  method 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  patricians  savoured 
more  of  obstinacy  and  resentment,  than  of  a 
regard  for  justice  and  the  public  good. 

When  the  day  came  for  it  to  be  put  to  the 
vote,  whether  these  laws  should  be  ratified, 
Tiberius  and  his  party,  perceiving  that  their 
adversaries  were  the  strongest,  (for  all  the  peo- 
ple did  not  attend,)  spun  out  the  time  in  alter- 
cations with  the  other  tribunes;  and  at  last  he 
adjourned  the  assembly  to  the  day  following. 
In  the  meantime  be  entered  the  forum  with  all 
the  ensigns  of  distress,  and,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  humbly  applied  to  the  citizens,  assuring 
them,  "  He  was  afraid  that  his  enemies  would 
demolish  his  house,  and  take  his  life  before  the 
next  morning."  This  affected  them  so  much, 
that  numbers  erected  tents  before  his  door,  and 
guarded  him  all  night. 

At  daybreak  the  person  who  had  the  care  of 
the  chickens  which  they  use  in  augury,  brought 
them  and  set  meat  before  them; but  they  would 
none  of  them  come  out  of  their  pen,  except 
one,  though  the  man  shook  it  very  much;  and 
that  one  would  not  eat;*  it  only  raised  up  its 
left  wing,  and  stretched  out  its  leg,  and  then 
went  in  again.  This  put  Tiberius  in  mind  of  a 
former  ill  omen.  He  had  a  helmet  that  he  wore 
in  battle,  finely  ornamented,  and  remarkably 
magnificent;  two  serpents  that  had  crept  into 
it  privately,  laid  their  eggs  and  hatched  in  it. 
Such  a  bad  presage  made  him  more  afraid  of 
the  late  one.  Yet  he  set  out  for  the  Capitol 
as  soon  as  he  understood  that  the  people  were 
assembled  there.  But  in  going  out  of  his  house 
he  stumbled  upon  the  threshold,  and  struck  it 
with  so  much  violence  that  the  nail  of  his  great 
toe  was  broken,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  the 
wound.  When  he  had  got  a  little  on  his  way, 
he  saw  on  his  left  hand  two  ravens  fighting  on 
the  top  cf  a  house,  and  though  he  was  attend- 
ed, on  account  of  his  dignity,  by  great  numbers 
of  people,  a  stone,  which  one  of  the  ravens 
threw  down,  fell  close  to  his  foot.  This  stag- 
gered the  boldest  of  his  partisans.  But  Blos- 
siust  of  Cuma;,  one  of  his  train,  said,"  It  would 
be  an  insupportable  disgrace,  if  Tiberius,  the 
eon  of  Gracchus,  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  protector  of  the  people  of  Rome,  should, 
for  fear  of  a  raven  disappoint  that  people  when 
they  called  him  to  their  assistance.  His  ene- 
mies, he  assured  him,  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  laughing  at  this  false  step;  they  would 
represent  him  to  the  commons  as  already  tak- 
ing ail  the  insolence  of  a  tyrant  upon  him." 

At  the  same  time  several  messengers  from 
his  friends  in  the  Capitol  came  and  desired  him 
to  make  haste,  for  (they  told  him)  every  thing 
went  there  according  to  his  wish. 

*Wlicn  the  chickens  ate  greed/ly,  they  thought  it  a 
iigii  of  i;ooJ  furtuiie. 

t  In  (tie  printed  lert  it  is  Blastus;  hut  one  of  the 
manustripts  gives  u>  Blossiuit,  and  all  the  translators 
kav«  iulloweu  it. 


At  first,  indeed,  there  was  a  most  promising 
appearance.  When  the  assembly  saw  him  at 
a  distance,  they  expressed  their  joy  in  the  loud- 
est acclamations;  on  his  approach  they  receiv- 
ed him  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  formed 
a  circle  about  him  to  keep  all  strangers  off. 
Mutius  then  began  to  call  over  the  tribes,  in 
order  to  business;  but  nothing  could  be  done 
in  the  usual  form,  by  reason  of  the  disturbance 
made  by  the  populace,  who  were  still  pressing 
forward.  Meanl-ime  Fulvius*  Fl?.cchus,  a  sen- 
ator, got  upon  an  eminence,  and,  knowing  ho 
could  not  be  heard,  made  a  sign  with  his  hand 
that  he  had  something  to  say  to  Tiberius  in 
private.  Tiberius  having  ordered  the  people 
to  make  way,  Flacchus  with  much  difficulty 
got  to  him,  and  informed  him,  "  That  those  of 
the  landed  interest  had  applied  to  the  consul, 
while  the  senate  was  sitting,  and,  as  they  could 
not  bring  that  magistrate  into  their  views,  they 
had  resolved  to  despatch  Tiberius  themselves, 
and  for  that  purpose  had  armed  a  number  of 
their  friends  and  slaves. 

Tiberius  no  sooner  coramunicated  this  intel 
ligence  to  those  about  him,  than  they  tucked 
up  their  gowns,  seized  the  halberts  with  which 
the  sergeants  kept  off  the  crowd,  broke  them^ 
and  took  the  pieces  to  ward  against  any  as- 
sault that  might  be  made.  Such  as  were  at  a 
distance,  much  surprised  at  this  incident,  asked 
what  the  reason  might  be;  and  Tiberius  find- 
ing they  could  not  hear  him,  touched  his  hend 
with  his  hand,  to  signify  the  danger  he  was  in. 
His  adversaries,  seeing  this,  ran  to  the  senate, 
and  informed  them  that  Tiberius  demanded  the 
diadem;  alleging  that  gesture  as  a  proof  of  it. 

This  raised  a  great  commotion.  JSasica 
called  upon  the  consul  to  del'end  the  common- 
wealth, and  destroy  the  tyrant.  The  consul 
mildly  answered,  "  That  he  would  not  begin  to 
use  violence,  nor  would  he  put  any  citizen  to 
death  who  was  not  legally  condemned;  but,  if 
Tiberius  should  either  persuade  or  force  the 
people  to  decree  any  thing  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution, he  would  take  care  to  annul  it,''  Upon 
which  Nasica  started,  up,  and  said,  "  Since  the 
consul  gives  up  his  country,  let  all  who  choose 
to  support  the  laws  follow  me."  So  saying, 
he  covered  his  head  with  the  skirt  of  his  robe, 
and  then  advanced  to  the  capitol.  Those 
who  followed  him,  wrapped  each  his  gown 
about  his  hand  and  made  their  way  through  the 
crowd.  Indeed,  on  account  of  their  superior 
quality,  they  met  with  no  resistance;  on  the 
contrary,  the  people  trampled  on  one  another 
to  get  out  of  their  way.  Their  attendants  had 
brought  clubs  and  bludgeons  with  them  from 
home,  and  the  patricians  themselves  seized  the 
feet  of  the  benches,  which  the  populace  had 
broken  in  the  flight.  Thus  armed,  they  made 
towards  Tiberius,  knocking  down  such  as  stood 
before  him.  These  being  killed  or  dispersed, 
Tiberius  likewise  fled.  One  of  his  enemies 
laid  hold  on  his  gown;  but  he  let  it  go,  and 
continued  his  flight  in  his  under  garment.  He 
happened,  however,  to  stumble  and  fall  upon 
some  of  the  killed.  As  he  was  recovering 
himself,  Publius  Satuteius,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, came  up  openly,  and  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  the  foot  of  a  stool.  The  second  blow 
was  given  him  by  Lucius  Rufus,  who  afterw2.rda 

•  Kot  Flavius,  as  it  is  in  the  printed  text. 
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valued  himself  upon  it  as  a  glorious  exploit. 
Above  three  hundred  more  lust  their  lives  by 
clubs  and  stones,  but  not  a  man  by  the  sword. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  sedition  in 
Rome,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  in 
which  the  blood  of  any  citizen  was  shed.  All 
the  rest,  though  neither  small  in  themselves, 
nor  about  matters  of  little  consequence,  were 
appeased  by  mutual  concessions  ;  the  senate 
giving  up  something  on  one  side,  for  fear  of 
the  people,  and  the  people,  on  the  other,  out 
of  respect  for  the  senate.  Had  Tiberius  been 
moderately  dealt  with,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  compromised  matters  in  a  much 
easier  way;  and  certainly  he  might  have  been 
reduced,  without  their  depriving  him  of  his  life; 
far  he  had  not  above  three  thousand  men  about 
him.  But  it  seems,  the  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  rathei  to  satisfy  the  resentment 
and  malignity  of  the  rich,  than  for  the  reasons 
Uiey  held  out  to  the  public.  A  strong  proof  of 
this  we  have  in  their  cruel  and  abominable 
treatment  of  his  dead  body.  For  notwithstand- 
ing the  entreaties  of  his  brother,  they  would  not 
permit  him  to  take  away  the  corpse,  and  bury 
it  in  the  night,  but  threw  it  into  the  river  with 
the  other  carcases.  Nor  was  this  all:  they 
banished  some  of  his  iriends  without  form  of 
trial,  and  took  others  and  put  them  to  death. 
Among  the  latter  was  Diophanes  the  rhetori- 
cian. One  Caius  Billius  they  shut  up  in  a  cask 
with  vipers  and  other  serpents,  and  left  him  to 
perish  in  that  cruel  manner.  As  for  Blossius 
of  Gums,  he  was  carried  before  the  Consuls, 
and  being  interrogated  about  the  late  proceed- 
ings, he  declared,  that  he  had  never  failed 
to  execute  whatever  Tiberius  commanded.* 
"  What  then,''  said  Nasica,  "  if  Tiberius  had 
ordered  thee  to  burn  the  Capitol,  wouldst  thou 
have  done  it?  At  first  he  turned  it  off,  and 
said,  "  Tiberius  would  never  have  given  him 
such  an  order."  But  when  a  number  repeated 
the  same  question  several  times,  he  said,  "  In 
that  case  I  should  have  thought  it  extremely 
right;  for  Tiberius  would  never  have  laid  such 
a  command  upon  me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
advantage  of  the  people  of  Rome."  He  es- 
caped, however,  with  his  life,  and  afterwards 
repaired  to  Aristonicus,t  in  Asia;  but  finding 

•  Lxltus,  in  the  treatise  written  by  Cicero  under  that 
name,  gives  a  different  account  of  the  matter.  "Blos- 
lius,"  lie  says,  "after  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  came 
to  him,  whilst  he  was  in  conference  with  the  consuls 
Popilius  La:na9  and  Publius  Rupilius,  and  earnestly 
begged  for  a  pardon,  allec;iug,  in  his  defence,  that  such 
wa«  his  veneraliun  fur  Tiberius,  he  could  iiol  refuse 
to  do  any  thing  he  desired."  "If,  then,"  said  Laelius, 
"  he  had  ordered  you  to  set  fire  to  the  Capitol,  would 
70U  have  done  it?"  "' That,"  replied  Blossius,  "he 
would  never  have  ordered  me  ;  but  .f  he  had,  I  should 
have  obeyed  him."  Blossius  does  not,  upon  this  occa- 
(ioo,  appear  to  have  been  under  a  judicial  examination, 
as  Plutarch  represents  him. 

f  Aristonicus  was  a  bastard  brother  of  Attains  ;  and 
being  hichly  ofTended  at  him  for  bequeathing  his  kin|[- 
iom  to  tlie  Roaiaas,  attempted  to  get  posseMioD  of  it 


that  prince's  affairs  entirely  ruined,  he  laid  vio 
lent  hands  on  himself. 

The  senate,  now  desirous  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  these  acts  of  theirs,  no  longer  op- 
posed tlie  Agrarian  law;  and  thoy  permitted 
them  to  elect  another  commissioner,  in  the 
room  of  Tiberius,  for  dividing  the  lands.  In 
consequence  of  which,  they  chose  Publius 
Crassus,  a  relation  of  the  Gracchi;  for  Caius 
Gracchus  had  married  his  daughter  Licinia. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  indeed,  says,  it  was  not  the 
daughter  of  Crassus,  but  of  that  Brutus  who 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  his  conquests 
in  Lusitania;  but  most  historiaus  give  it  for  the 
former. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  were  still  much  con- 
cerned at  the  loss  of  Tiberius,  and  it  was  plain 
that  they  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  re- 
venge. Nasica  was  now  tlireateiied  with  an 
impeachment.  The  senate,  therel'ore,  dread- 
ing the  consequence,  sent  him  into  Asia,  though 
there  was  no  need  of  him  there.  For  the  peo- 
ple, whenever  they  met  him,  did  nut  suppress 
their  resentment  in  the  least:  on  tlie  contrary, 
with  all  the  violence  that  hatred  could  suggest, 
they  called  him  an  execrable  wretch,  a  tyrant 
who  had  defiled  the  holiest  and  most  awful 
temple  in  Rome  with  the  blood  of  a  magis- 
trate, whose  person  ought  to  have  been  sacred 
and  inviolable. 

For  this  reason  Nasica  privately  quitted 
Italy,  though  by  his  office  he  was  obliged  to 
attend  the  principal  sacrifices,  for  he  was  chief 
pontiff.  Thus  he  wandered  from  place  to  place 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  after  a  while  died  at 
Pergamus.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
people  had  so  unconquerable  an  aversion  to 
Nasica,  since  Scipio  Africanus  himself,  who 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  favour- 
ites of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  have  had 
great  right  to  their  affection,  was  near  forfeit- 
ing all  the  kind  regards  of  the  people,  because 
when  the  news  of  Tiberius's  death  was  brought 
to  Numantia,  he  expressed  himself  in  that 
verse  of  Homer. 

So  perish  all  that  in  such  crimes  engage  !* 
Afterwards  Caius  and  Fulvius  asked  him,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  what  he  thought  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  by  his  answer  he 
gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  far  from 
approving  of  his  proceedings.  Ever  after  this, 
the  commons  interrupted  him  when  he  spoke 
in  public,  though  they  had  olTcrcd  him  no  such 
affront  befoie  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he 
scrupled  not  to  treat  them  with  very  severe 
language.  But  these  things  we  have  related  at 
large  in  the  lil'e  of  Scipio. 

by  arms,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  towns. 
The  Romans  sent  Crassus  the  Consul  against  him  the 
second  year  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  Crassus  was 
defeated  and  taken  by  Aristcnicus.  The  year  follow- 
ing, Aristonicui  was  defeated  in  his  tuiu,  and  taker 
prisoner  by  Perpiuna. 
*  la  Minerva's  speech  to  Jupiter.  Odjss.lib.  L 
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Whether  it  wa«  that  Caius  Gracchus  was 
afraid  ef  his  enemies,  or  wanted  to  make  them 
Oiore  obnoxious  to  the  people,  at  first  he  left 
the  Jbi'um,  and  kept  close  in  his  own  house; 
like  one  who  was  either  sensible  how  much  his 
family  was  reduced,  or  who  intended  to  make 
public  business  no  more  his  object.  Insomuch 
that  some  scrupled  not  to  aitirm  that  he  disap- 
proved and  even  detested  his  brother's  adminis- 
tration. He  was,  indeed,  as  yet  very  young, 
not  being  so  old  as  Tiberius  by  nine  years; 
and  Tiberius  at  his  death  was  not  quite  thirty. 
However,  in  a  short  time  it  appeared  that  he 
had  an  aversion,  not  only  to  idleness  and  effemi- 
nacy, but  to  intemperance  and  avarice.  And 
he  improved  his  powers  of  oratory,  as  if  he 
considered  them  as  the  wings  on  which  he  must 
rise  to  the  great  offices  of  state.  These  cir- 
cumstances shewed  that  he  would  not  long  con- 
tinue inactive. 

In  the  defence  of  one  of  his  friends  named 
Vettius,  he  exerted  so  much  eloquence,  that 
the  people  were  charmed  beyond  expression, 
and  borne  away  with  all  the  transports  of  en- 
thusiasm. On  this  occasion  he  shewed  that 
other  orators  were  no  more  than  children  in 
comparison.  The  nobility  had  all  their  former 
apprehensions  renewed,  and  they  began  to  take 
measures  among  themselves  to  prevent  the  ad- 
vancement of  Caius  to  the  Iribunitial  power. 

It  happened  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  attend  Ores- 
tes,* the  consul  in  Sardinia  in  capacity  of 
quaistor.  This  gave  his  enemies  great  pleas- 
ure. Caius,  however,  was  not  uneasy  on  the 
event:  for  he  was  of  a  military  turn,  and  had 
as  good  talents  for  the  camp  as  for  the  bar. 
Besides,  he  was  under  some  apprehension 
about  taking  a  share  in  the  administration,  or 
of  appearing  upon  the  rostra,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  the  im- 
portunities of  the  people  or  his  friends.  For 
these  reasons  he  thought  himself  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  going  abroad. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  of  his  own  ac- 
cord he  became  a  violent  demagogue,  and  that 
he  was  much  more  studious  than  Tiberius  to 
make  himself  popular.  But  that  is  not  the 
truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been 
rather  necessity  than  choice  that  brought  him 
upon  the  public  stage.  For  Cicero  the  orator 
relates,  that  when  Caius  avoided  all  offices  in 
the  state,  and  had  taken  a  resolution  to  live 
quiet,  his  brother  appeared  to  him  m  a  dream, 
and  thus  addressed  him,  "  Why  lingerest  thou, 
Caius?  There  is  no  alternative.  The  fates 
have  decreed  us  both  the  same  pursuit  of  hfe, 
and  the  same  death,  in  vindicating  the  rights  of 
the  people." 

In  Sardinia,  Caius  gave  a  noble  specimen 
of  every  virtue,  distinguishing  himself  greatly 
among  the  other  young  Romans,  not  only  in 
his  operations  against  the  enemy,  and  in  acts 
of  justice  to   such  as   submitted,  but    in  his 

*  Lucius  Aurelius  OresCes  was  consul  with  Emilius 
Ltpidus,  in  the  jtar  uf  Koine  627.  So  tjiat  Caius  weut 
fusstcr  iuto  Sardiuia  at  Uie  a^ e  of  37, 


respectful  and  obliging  behaviour  to  the  ge».jp»l. 
In  temperance,  in  simplicity  of  diet,  and  love 
of  labour,  he  excelled  even  the  veterans. 

There  followed  a  severe  and  sickly  winter 
in  Sardinia,  and  the  general  demanded  of  the 
cities  clothing  for  his  men.  But  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  Rome  to  solicit  an  exemption 
from  this  burden.  The  senate  listened  to  their 
request,  and  ordered  the  general  to  take  some 
other  method.  As  he  could  not  think  of  with- 
drawing his  demands,  and  the  soldiers  suf- 
fered much  in  the  meantime,  Caius  applied  to 
the  towns  in  person,  and  prevailed  with  them 
to  send  the  Romans  a  voluntary  supply  of 
clothing.  News  of  this  being  brought  to 
Rome,  and  the  whole  looking  like  a  prelude  to 
future  attempts  at  popularity,  the  senate  were 
greatly  disturbed  at  it.  Another  instance  they 
gave  of  their  jealousy  was  in  the  ill  reception 
which  the  ambassadors  of  Micipsa  foimd,  who 
came  to  acquaint  them,  that  the  king  their 
master,  out  of  regard  to  Caius  Gracchus,  had 
sent  their  general,  in  Sardinia,  a  large  quantity 
of  corn.  The  ambassadors  were  turned  out  of 
the  house  ;  and  the  senate  proceeded  to  make 
a  decree  that  the  private  men  in  Sardinia 
should  be  relieved;  but  that  Orestes  should  re- 
main, in  order  that  he  might  keep  his  quaestor 
with  him.  An  account  of  this  being  brought 
to  Caius,  his  anger  overcame  him  so  far  that  ha 
embarked  ;  and  as  he  made  his  appearance  in 
Rome  when  none  expected  him,  he  was  not 
only  censured  by  his  enemies,  but  the  people 
in  general  thought  it  singular  that  the  quistor 
should  return  before  his  general.  An  informa 
tion  was  laid  against  him  before  the  censors 
and  he  obtained  permission  to  speak  for  him- 
self ;  which  he  did  so  effectually  that  the 
whole  court  changed  their  opinions,  and  were 
persuaded  that  he  was  very  much  injured.  Foi 
he  told  them,  "  He  had  served  twelve  cam- 
paigns, whereas  he  was  not  obliged  to  serve 
more  than  ten  ;  and  that  in  capacity  of  quaes 
tor,  he  had  attended  his  general  three  years,* 
though  the  laws  did  not  require  him  to  do  it 
more  than  one."  He  added, "  That  he  was 
the  only  man  who  went  out  with  a  full  purse, 
and  returned  with  an  empty  one;  while  others 
after  having  drank  the  wine  they  carried  out, 
brought  back  the  vessels  filled  with  gold  and 
silver." 

After  this,  they  brought  other  charge* 
against  him.  They  accused  him  of  promoting 
disaffection  among  the  allies,  and  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy  of  Fregella;,t  whicli 
was  detected  about  that  time.  He  cleared 
himself,  however,  of  all  suspicion  ;  and  having 
fully  proved  his  innocence,  offered  himself 
to  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  In 
buneship.  The  patricians  united  their  forcea 
to  oppose  him  ;  but  such  a  number  of  people 

*  Great  part  of  this  speech  is  preserved  by  Aulut 
Gelliiis;  but  there  Caius  says  he  had  been  Cjuxstor 
only  two  years.  Hiennium  enim  fui  in  provincia. 
Aul.  Gell.  1.  xii.  c.  l.i. 

■f  This  place  was  destroyed  by  Lucius  Opiinius  tb« 
prxtor,  ill  Iht  year  of  Koine  6i9. 
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came  in  trom  all  parts  of  Italv  to  support  his 
election,  that  many  of  them  could  not  pet  lo<lg- 
ing,  and  the  Campus  ^^lartius  nox.  being  large 
enough  to  contain  them,  gave  their  voices  from 
the  tops  of  houses. 

All  that  the  nobility  could  gain  of  the  people, 
and  all  the  mortification  that  Caius  had,  was 
this:  instead  of  being  returned  first,  as  he  had 
Battered  himself  he  should  be,  he  was  return- 
ed the  fourth.  But  when  he  had  entered  upon 
his  office,  he  soon  became  the  leading  tribune, 
partly  by  means  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  he 
was  greatly  superior  to  the  rest,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  bewail  the  cruel 
fate  of  his  brother.  For  whatever  subject  he 
b^an  upon^  before  he  had  done,  he  led  the 
people  back  to  that  idea,  and  at  the  same  time 
put  them  in  mind  of  the  different  behaviour  of 
their  ancestors.  "  Your  forefathers,"  said  he, 
"declared  war  against  the  Falisci;  in  order  to 
revenge  the  cause  of  Genucius,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, to  whom  that  people  had  given  scurri- 
lous language;  and  they  thought  capital  pun- 
ishment little  enough  for  Caius  Veturius,  be- 
cause be  alone  did  not  break  way  for  a  tribune 
who  was  passing  through  thejutiun.  But  you 
Buffered  Tiberius  to  be  despatched  with  blud- 
geons before  your  eyes,  and  his  dead  body  to 
be  dragged  from  the  Capitol  through  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  city,  in  order  to  be  thrown  into  the 
river.  Such  of  his  friends,  too,  as  fell  into 
.  their  hands,  were  put  to  death  w  ithout  form  of 
trial.  Yet,  by  the  custom  of  our  country,  if 
any  person  under  a  prosecution  for  a  capital 
crime  did  not  appear,  an  officer  was  sent  to 
his  door  in  the  morning,  to  summon  him  by 
■ound  of  trumpet,  and  the  judges  would  never 
pa.s8  sentence  belbre  so  public  a  citation.  So 
tender  were  our  ancestors  in  any  matter  where 
the  life  of  a  citizen  was  concerned." 

Having  prepared  the  people  by  such  speeches 
as  this  (for  his  voice  was  strong  enough  to  be 
heard  by  so  great  a  multitude)  he  proposed  two 
laws.  One  was,  "  That  if  the  people  deposed 
any  masistrate,  he  should  from  that  time  be  in- 
capable of  bearing  any  public  office:"  the  other, 
"That  if  any  masisirate  should  banish  a  ciii- 
len  without  a  legal  trial,  the  people  should  be 
authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  that  offence." 
The  first  of  these  laws  plainly  referred  to  Mar- 
cus Octavius,  whom  Tiberius  had  deprived  of 
the  tribuneship;  and  the  second  to  Popilius, 
who  in  his  praetorship,  had  banished  the  friends 
of  Tiberius.  In  consequence  of  the  latter, 
Popilius,  at'raid  to  stand  a  trial,  fled  out  of 
Italy.  The  other  bill  Caius  dropped,  to  oblige, 
as  he  said,  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  interpos- 
ed m  behalf  of  Octavius.  The  people  were 
perfectly  satisfied;  for  they  honoured  Cornelia, 
not  only  on  account  of  her  children,  but  of  her 
father.  They  afterwards  erected  a  statue  to 
her  with  this  inscription: 

CORKELIA  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  GRACCHI. 

There  are  several  extraordinary  expressions 
of  Caius  Gracchus  handed  down  to  us  con- 
cerning his  mother.  To  one  of  her  enemies  he 
■aid,  "  Darest  thou  pretend  to  reflect  on  Cor- 
nelia, the  mother  of  Tiberius."'  .\nd  as  that 
person  had  spent  his  youth  in  an  infamous  man- 
«er,  he  said,     "  With  what  front  canst  thou 


put  thvself  on  a  footing  with  Cornel  a.'  Hast 
Ihou  brought  children  as  she  has  done.'  Yet 
all  Home  knows  thai  she  has  lived  longer  than 
thou  hast  without  any  commerce  with  men." 
Such  was  the  keenness  of  his  language:  and 
many  expressions  equally  severe  might  be  col» 
lectcd  out  of  his  writings. 

.\mong  the  laws  which  he  procured,  to  in 
crease  the  authority  of  the  people,  and  lessen 
that  of  the  senate,  one  related  to  colonizing, 
and  dividing  the  public  lands  among  the  poor. 
Another  was  in  favour  of  the  army,  who  were 
now  to  be  clothed  at  the  public  charge,  with- 
out diminution  of  their  pay,  and  none  were  to 
serve  till  they  were  full  seventeen  years  old. 
A  third  was  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  allies, 
who  were  to  have  the  same  right  of  voting  at 
elections  as  the  citizens  of  Rome.  By  a  fourth 
the  markets  were  regulated,  and  the  poor  ena- 
bled to  buy  bread-corn  at  a  cheaper  rale.  A 
fifth  related  to  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  in- 
deed, contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  re- 
trench the  power  of  the  senate:  for,  before  this, 
senators  only  were  judges  in  al!  causes,  and  on 
that  account  their  body  was  formidable  both  to 
the  equestrian  order  and  to  the  people.  But  now 
he  added  three  hundred  knights  to  the  three 
hundred  senators,  and  decreed  that  a  judicial 
authority  should  be  equally  invested  in  the  six 
hundred'.*  In  offering  this  bill,  he  exerted  him- 
self greatly  in  all  respects,  but  there  was  one 
thing  very  remarkable:  whereas  the  orators 
before  him,  in  all  addresses  to  the  people,  stood 
with  their  faces  towards  the  senate-house  and 
the  comiiiuin,  he  then  for  the  first  time,  turn- 
ed the  other  way,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the 
forum,  and  continued  to  speak  in  that  position 
ever  after.  Thus  by  a  small  alteration  in  the 
posture  of  his  body,  he  indicated  something 
very  great,  and,  as  it  were,  turned  the  govern- 
ment from  an  aristocracy  into  a  democratic 
form:  for,  by  this  action,  he  intimated,  that  all 
orators  ought  to  address  themselves  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  to  the  senate. 

As  the  people  not  only  ratified  this  law,  but 
empowered  him  to  select  the  three  hundred  out 
of  the  equestrian  order  for  judges,  he  found 
himself  in  a  manner  possessed  of  sovereign 
power.  Even  the  senate  in  their  deliberations 
were  willing  to  listen  to  his  advice;  and  he 
never  gave  them  any  that  was  not  suitable  to 
their  dignity.  That  wise  and  moderate  decree, 
for  instance,  was  of  his  suggesting,  concerning 
the  corn  which  Fabius,  when  pioprxtor  in 
Spain,  sent  from  that  country.  Caius  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  sell  the  corn,  and  send  the 
money  to  the  Spanish  stales;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  censure  Fabius  for  rendering  the  Ro- 
man government  odious  and  insupportable  to 
the  people  of  that  country.  This  gained  him 
great  respect  and  favour  in  the  provinces. 

He  procured  other  decrees  for  sending  out 
colonies,  for  making  roads,  and  for  building 
public  granaries.  In  all  these  matters  he  was 
appointed  supreme  director,  and  yet  was  far 

*  The  authoritiff  of  all  antiquity  arc  against  Plu 
Urchin  this  article.  Caius  did  nol  associate  llie  kniglitl 
and  the  senators  in  the  judicial  power;  b'jt  vested  lh»* 
power  in  the  knights  only,  and  ihey  ernpl'iyed  it  til 
the  consulship  of  Serfilius  Caepio,  for  the  space  of  six 
teen  or  seventeen  years,  l^elleius,  Asconius  A|  ^iaa 
Lif  v<  and  Cicero  itiauclf  sufficiently  prove:  thi*. 
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rrom  thinking  so  mu^h  business  a  fatigae.  On 
the  contrary,  he  applied  to  the  whole  with  as 
much  activity,  and  despatched  it  with  as  much 
ease,  as  if  there  had  been  only  one  thing  for 
him  to  attend  to;  insomuch  that  they  who  both 
hated  and  feared  the  man,  were  struck  with  his 
amazing  industry,  and  the  celerity  of  his  oper- 
ations. The  people  were  charmed  to  see  him 
followed  by  such  numbers  of  architects,  arti- 
ficers, ambassadors,  magistrates,  military  men, 
and  men  of  letters.  These  were  all  kindly  re- 
ceived; yet  amidst  his  civilities  he  preserved  a 
dignity,  addressing  each  according  to  his  ca- 
pacity and  station ;  by  which  he  shewed  how 
unjust  the  censures  of  those  people  were  who 
represented  him  as  a  violent  and  overbearing 
man.  For  he  had  even  a  more  popular  man- 
ner in  conversation  and  in  business  than  in  his 
addresses  from  the  rostrum. 

The  work  that  he  took  most  pains  with,  was 
that  of  the  public  roads;  in  which  he  paid  a 
regard  to  beauty  as  well  as  use.  They  were 
drawn  in  a  straight  line  through  the  country, 
and  either  paved  with  hewn  stone,  or  made  of 
a  binding  sand,  brought  thither  for  that  purpose. 
When  he  met  with  dells,  or  other  deep  holes 
made  by  land-floods,  he  either  filled  them  up 
with  rubbish,  or  laid  bridges  over  them ;  so  that 
being  levelled  and  brought  to  a  perfect  paral- 
lel on  both  sides,  they  afforded  a  regular  and 
elegant  prospect  through  the  whole.  Besides, 
he  divided  all  the  road  into  miles,  of  near  eight 
furlongs  each,  and  set  up  pillars  of  stone  to 
mark  the  divisions.  He  likewise  erected  other 
stones  at  proper  distances  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  to  assist  travellers,  who  rode  without  ser- 
vants, to  mount  their  horses. 

The  people  extolled  his  performances,  and 
there  was  no  instance  of  their  affection  that  he 
might  not  have  expected.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  he  told  them,  "  There  was  one  thing 
in  particular,  which  he  should  esteem  as  a 
greater  favour  than  all  the  rest,  if  they  indulged 
him  in  it,  and  if  they  denied  it,  he  would  not 
complain."  By  this  it  was  imagined  that  he 
meant  the  consulship;  and  the  commons  ex- 
pected that  he  would  desire  to  be  consul  and 
tribune  at  the  same  time.  When  the  day  of 
election  of  consuls  came,  and  all  were  waiting 
with  anxiety  to  see  what  declaration  he  would 
make,  he  conducted  Caius  Fannius  into  the 
Campus  JMartius,  and  joined  with  his  friends 
in  the  canvass.  This  greatly  inclined  the  scale 
on  Fannius's  side,  and  he  was  immediately  cre- 
ated consul.  Cains  too,  without  the  least  appli- 
cation, or  even  declaring  himself  a  candidate, 
merely  through  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the 
people,  was  appointed  tribune  the  second  time. 

Finding,  however,  that  the  senate  avowed 
their  aversion  to  him,  and  that  the  regards  of 
Fannius  grew  cold,  he  thought  of  new  laws, 
which  might  secure  the  people  in  his  interest. 
Such  were  those  for  sending  colonies  to  Taren- 
lum  and  Capua,  and  for  granting  the  Latins 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome. 
The  senate  now  apprehending  that  his  power 
would  soon  become  entirely  uncontrollable, 
took  a  new  and  unheard-of  method  to  draw  the 
people  from  him,  by  gratifying  them  in  every 
thing,  however  contrary  to  the  true  interests 
ni  tlie  state 

Amoug  the  colleagues  of  Caius  Gracchus, 


there  was  one  named  Livius  Drusus;  a  maa 
who  in  birth  and  education  was  not  behind  any 
of  the  Romans,  and  who  in  point  of  eloquence 
and  wealth  might  vie  with  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  men  of  his  time.  To  him  the 
nobility  applied;  exhorting  him  to  set  himself 
up  against  Caius,  and  join  them  in  opposing 
him;  not  in  the  way  of  force,  or  in  any  thing 
that  might  offend  the  commons,  but  in  direct- 
ing all  his  measures  to  please  them,  and  grant- 
ing them  things  which  it  would  have  been  an 
honour  to  refuse  at  the  hazard  of  their  utmost 
resentment. 

Drusus  agreed  to  list  in  the  service  of  the 
senate,  and  to  apply  all  the  power  of  his  office 
to  their  views.  He  therefore  proposed  law« 
which  had  nothing  in  them  either  honourable  or 
advantageous  to  the  community.  His  sole  view 
was  to  outdo  Caius  in  flattering  and  pleasing 
the  multitude,  and  for  this  purpose  he  con- 
tended with  him  like  a  comedian  upon  a  stage. 
Thus  the  senate  plainly  discovered,  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  measures  of  Caius,  as  the  man, 
they  were  offended  with,  and  that  they  were 
resolved  to  take  every  method  to  humble  or 
destroy  him.  For  when  he  procured  a  decree 
for  sending  out  two  colonies  only,  which  were 
to  consist  of  some  of  the  most  deserving  citi- 
zens, they  accused  him  of  ingratiating  himself 
by  undue  methods  with  the  plebeians:  but 
when  Drusus  sent  out  twelve,  and  selected 
three  hundred  of  the  meanest  of  the  people 
for  each,  they  patronized  the  whole  scheme.  ^ 
When  Caius  divided  the  public  lands  among 
the  poor  citizens,  on  condition  that  they  should 
pay  a  small  rent  into  the  treasure',  they  in- 
veighed against  him  as  a  flatterer  of  the  popu- 
lace; but  Drusus  had  their  praise  for  discharg- 
ing the  lands  even  of  that  acknowledgment. 
Caius  procured  the  Latins  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing as  citizens  of  Rome,  and  the  patricians, 
were  offended;  Drusus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
supported  by  them  in  a  law  tor  exempting  the 
Latin  soldiers  from  being  Hogged,  though  upon 
service,  for  any  misdemeanour.  Meantime, 
Drusus  asserted,  in  all  his  speeches,  that  the 
senate,  in  their  great  regard  for  the  commons, 
put  him  upon  proposing  such  advantageous  de- 
crees. This  was  the  only  good  thing  in  hia 
inanosuvres;  for  by  these  arts  the  people  be- 
came better  affected  to  the  senate.  Before, 
they  had  suspected  and  hated  the  leaders  of 
that  body;  but  Drusus  appeased  their  resent- 
ment, and  removed  their  aversion,  by  assuring 
them,  that  the  patricians  were  the  hrst  niovera 
of  all  these  popular  laws. 

What  contributed  most  to  satisfy  the  people 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  regard,  and  the  purity 
of  his  intentions,  was,  that  Drusus,  in  all  his 
edicts,  appeared  not  to  have  the  least  view  to 
his  own  interest;  for  he  employed  others  as 
commissioners  for  planting  the  new  colonies; 
and  if  there  was  an  affair  of  money,  he  would 
have  no  concern  with  it  himself;  whereas, 
Caius  chose  to  preside  in  the  greatest  and  most 
important  matters  of  that  kind.  Rubrius,  one 
of  his  colleagues,  having  procured  an  order  for 
rebuilding  and  colonizing  Carthage,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  Scipio,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Caius  to  execute  that  commission,  and  in  pur- 
suance thereof  he  sailed  to  Africa.  Drusus 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  gain  mora 
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fround  jpon  him,  and  to  establish  himself  in 
Uie  faviiur  of  the  people.  To  lay  an  informa- 
tion against  Fulvius  he  thought  would  be  very 
conducive  to  this  end. 

Fulvius  was  a  particular  friend  of  Caius,  and 
his  assistant  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  factious  man,  and 
known  to  be  upon  ill  terms  with  the  senate. 
Others,  besides  the  patricians,  suspected  him  of 
raising  commotions  among  the  allies,  and  of 
prival  -ly  exciting  the  Italians  to  a  revolt.  These 
things,  indeed,  were  said  without  evidence  or 
proof;  but  Fulvius  himself  gave  strength  to  the 
report  by  his  unpeaceable  and  unsalutary  con- 
duct. Caius,  as  his  acquaintance,  came  in  for 
his  share  of  the  dislike,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  principal  things  that  brought  on  his  ruin. 

Besides,  when  Scipio  Africanus  died,  without 
any  previous  sickness,  and  (as  we  have  observ- 
ed in  his  life)  there  appeared  marks  of  violence 
upon  his  body,  most  people  laid  it  to  the  charge 
of  Fulvius  who  was  his  avowed  enemy,  and 
had  that  very  day  abused  him  from  the  ros- 
trum. Nor  was  Caius  himself  unsuspected. 
Yet  so  execrable  a  crime  as  this,  committed 
against  the  first  and  greatest  man  in  Rome, 
escaped  with  impunity;  nay,  it  was  not  even 
inq  lire d  into  ;  for  the  people  prevented  any 
cognizance  of  it  from  being  taken,  out  of  fear 
for  Caius,  lest  upon  a  strict  inquisition  he 
should  be  tbund  accessary  to  the  murder.  But 
this  happened  some  time  before. 

While  Caius  was  employed  in  Africa,  in 
the  re-establishment  of  Carthage,  the  name  of 
■which  he  changed  to  Junonia,*  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  several  inauspicious  omens.  The 
■tafF  of  the  first  standard  was  broken,  between 
the  violent  efforts  of  the  wind  to  tear  it  away, 
and  those  of  the  ensign  to  hold  it.  Another 
storm  of  wind  blew  the  sacrifices  from  the 
altars,  and  bore  them  beyond  the  bounds  mark- 
ed out  for  the  city;  and  the  wolves  came  and 
seized  the  marVs  themselves,  and  carried  them 
to  a  great  distance.  Caius,  however,  brought 
every  thing  under  good  regulations  in  the 
space  of  seventy  days,  and  then  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  understood  that  Fulvius  was 
hard  pressed  by  Drusus,  and  affairs  demanded 
his  presence.  For  Lucius  Opimius,t  who  was 
of  the  patrician  party,  and  very  powerful  in 
the  senate,  had  lately  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
application  for  the  consulship,  through  the  op- 
position of  Caius,  and  his  support  of  Fannius; 
but  now  his  interest  was  greatly  strengthened, 
and  it  was  thought  he  would  be  chosen  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  expected,  too,  that  the 
consulship  would  enable  him  to  ruin  Caius, 
whose  interest  was  already  upon  the  decline. 
Indeed,  by  this  time  the  people  were  cloyed 
with  indulgence;  because  there  were  many 
besides  Caius  wlio  flattered  them  in  all  the 
measures  of  administration,  and  the  senate 
saw  them  do  it  with  pleasure. 

At  his  return  he  removed  his  lodgings  from 
the  Palatine  Mount  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

•Quam  Juno  fertur  terris  ma^is  omnibue  unam 
Po<ih;ibita  coluisse  samo. ViTfil. 

t  In  tiie  printrd  tril  it  is  Hostilius,  but  il  should  be 
Opimius-  for  lie  was  consul  the  )far  fullowing  wilh 
f^.  Fitbiu  Maximum,  which  was  the  year  of  Rome 
631.  riuinrrh  himself  calls  him  Opimitis  a  little  after. 
}-fjstiliu.*i^  ficretbre,  must  be  a  faUe  reading;  and.  in- 
deed, oue  of  tiie  mauuscripU  gires  us  Opimiu*  here. 


Jorum:  in  which  he  had  a  view  to  popularity, 
for  many  of  the  meanest  and  indigent  of  the 
commonalty  dwelt  there.  After  this  he  pro- 
posed the  rest  of  his  laws,  in  order  to  their  be 
ing  ratified  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  As 
the  populace  came  to  him  from  all  quarters, 
the  senate  persuaded  the  consul  Fannius  to 
command  ail  persons  to  depart  the  city  who 
were  not  Romans  by  birth.  Upon  this  strange 
and  unusual  proclamation,  that  none  of  the  al- 
lies or  friends  of  the  republic  should  remain  in 
Rome,  or,  though  citizens,  be  permitted  to 
vote,  Caius,  in  his  turn,  published  articles  of 
impeachment  against  tlie  consul,  and  at  the 
same  time  declared  he  would  protect  the  allies, 
if  they  would  stay.  He  did  not,  however,  per- 
form his  promise.  On  the  contrary,  he  suffer- 
ed the  consul's  lictors  to  take  away  a  person 
before  his  eyes,  who  was  connected  with  him 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  without  giving  him 
the  least  assistance:  whether  it  was  that  he 
feared  to  shew  how  much  his  strength  was  di- 
minished, or  whether  (as  he  alleged)  he  did 
not  choose  to  give  his  enemies  occasion  to  have 
recourse  to  the  sword,  who  only  sought  a  pre- 
tence for  it. 

He  happened,  moreover,  to  be  at  variance 
with  his  colleagues.  The  reason  was  this, 
there  was  a  show  of  gladiators  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  people  in  the  forum,  and  most  of  the 
magistrates  had  caused  scaffolds  to  be  erected 
around  the  place,  in  order  to  let  them  out  for 
hire.  Caius  insisted  that  they  should  be  taken 
down,  that  the  poor  might  see  the  exhibition 
without  paying  for  it.  As  none  of  the  proprie- 
tors regarded  his  orders,  he  waited  till  the  night 
preceding  the  show,  and  then  went  with  his 
own  workmen,  and  demolished  the  scaffolds. 
Next  day  the  populace  saw  the  place  quite 
clear  of  them,  and  of  course  they  admired  him 
as  a  man  of  superior  spirit.  But  his  colleagues 
were  greatly  offended  at  his  violent  temper 
and  measures.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  miscarriage  in  his  application  for 
a  third  tribuneship;  for,  it  seems,  he  had  a  ma- 
jority of  voices,  but  his  colleagues  are  said  to 
have  procured  a  fraudulent  and  unjust  return. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  (for  it  was  a  nutter  of  some 
doubt,)  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  bear  his 
disappointment  with  patience:  but  when  he 
saw  his  adversaries  laugh,  he  told  them  with 
loo  much  insolence,  "Their  laugh  was  of  the 
Sardonic*  kind,  for  they  did  not  perceive  how 
much  their  actions  were  eclipsed  by  his." 

.\.fter  Opimius  was  elected  consul,  he  pre- 
pared to  repeal  many  of  Caius's  laws,  and  to 
annul  his  establishment  at  Carthage,  on  pur- 
pose to  provoke  him  to  some  act  of  violence, 
and  to  gain  an  opportunity  to  destroy  him.  He 
bore  this  treatment  for  some  time;  but  after- 
wards, at  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  and  of 
Fulviusin  particuiar,he  began  to  raise  an  oppo- 

*  It  was  not  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of  this  eipres- 
sion,  as  il  is  used  here.  The  Sardonic  laugh  was  an 
involuntary  distension  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth, 
occasioned  by  a  poisonous  plant;  and  persons  that  died 
of  this  poison  had  a  smile  on  iheir  countenances. 
Hence  it  came  to  sig;nify  forced  or  affected  laughter; 
but  why  the  laughter  of  Gracchus's  opponents  should 
be  called  forced  or  Sardonic,  because  ijiey  did  not  per- 
ceive his  superiority,  it  does  not  apoear.  It  might 
more  properly  have  been  called  aficctcd,  if  they  did 
perceive  it.  Indeed,  if  every  species  of  unrcasonabU 
laughing  may  b«  called  Sardonic  il  will  do  sliU. 
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gition  once  more  agains'  the  consul.  Some  say, 
bis  mother  on  this  oc»usion  entered  into  the 
intrigues  of  the  party  and  having  privately 
taken  some  strangers  into  pay,  sent  them  into 
Rome  in  the  disguise  of  reapers;  and  they  as- 
■ert  that  these  things  are  enigmatically  hinted 
at  in  her  letters  to  her  son.  But  others  say,  Cor- 
nelia was  much  displeased  at  these  measures. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  Opimius  was 
to  get  those  laws  repealed,  both  parties  early 
in  the  morning  posted  tliemselves  in  the  Capi- 
tol; and  after  the  consul  had  sacrificed,  Quin- 
tus  Antyllius,  one  of  his  lictors,  who  was  car- 
rying out  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  said  to 
Fulvius  and  his  friends,  "  Stand  off,  ye  factious 
citizens,  and  make  way  for  honest  men."  Some 
add,  that,  along  with  this  scurrilous  language, 
he  stretched  his  naked  arm  towards  them  in  a 
form  that  expressed  the  utmost  contempt.  They 
immediately  killed  Antyllius  with  long  styles, 
said  to  have  been  made  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  people  were  much  chagrined  at  this  act 
of  violence.  As  for  the  two  chiefs,  they  made 
very  different  reflections  upon  the  event.  Caius 
was  concerned  at  it,  and  reproached  his  parti- 
lans  with  having  given  their  en-5inies  the  han- 
dle they  long  had  wanted.  Opimius  rejoiced  at 
the  opportunity,  and  excited  the  people  to  re- 
venge. But  for  the  present  they  were  parted 
by  a  heavy  rain. 

At  an  early  hour  next  day,  the  consul  assem- 
bled the  senate,  and  while  he  was  addressing 
them  within,  others  exposed  the  corpse  of  An- 
tyllius naked  on  a  bier  without,  and,  as  it  had 
been  previously  concerted,  carried  it  through 
the  Jorum  to  the  senate-house,  making  loud 
acclamations  all  the  way.  Opimius  knew  the 
whole  farce;  but  pretended  to  be  much  sur- 
prised. The  senate  went  out,  and  planting 
themselves  about  the  corpse,  expressed  their 
grief  and  indignation,  as  if  some  dreadful  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  them.  This  scene,  how- 
ever, excited  only  hatred  and  detestation  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people,  who  could  not  but  re- 
member that  the  nobility  had  killed  Tiberius 
Gracchus  in  the  Capitol,  though  a  tribune,  and 
thrown  his  body  into  the  river;  and  yet  now, 
when  Antyllius,  a  vile  serjeant,  who  possibly 
did  not  deserve  quite  so  severe  a  punishment, 
but  by  his  impertinence  had  brought  it  upon 
himself — when  such  a  hireling  lay  exposed  in 
\iie  forum,  the  senate  of  Rome  stood  weeping 
about  him,  and  then  attended  the  wretch  to  his 
funeral;  with  no  other  view  than  to  procure  the 
death  of  the  only  remaining  protector  of  the 
people. 

On  ther/  return  to  the  house,  they  charged 
Opimius  the  consul,  by  a  formal  decree,  to  take 
every  possible  method  for  the  preservation  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
tyrants.  He  therefore  ordered  the  patricians 
to  arms,  and  each  of  the  knights  to  attend  with 
two  servants  well  armed  the  next  morning. 
Fulvius,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  himself, 
and  drew  together  a  crowd  of  people. 

Caius,  as  he  returned  from  i\\Q  forum,  stood 
a  ling  time  looking  upon  his  father's  statue, 
and  after  haviny  given  vent  to  his  sorrow  in 
Bome  sighs  and  tears,  retired  without  uttering 
a  word.  Many  of  the  plebeians,  who  saw  this, 
»-ere  moved  with  compassion;  and,  declaring 


they  should  be  the  most  dastardly  of  beingi  if 
they  abandoned  such  a  man  to  his  enemies,  re- 
paired to  his  house  to  guard  him,  and  passed 
the  night  before  his  door.  This  they  did  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  the  people  who  at- 
tended Fulvius  on  the  same  occasion.  Thes* 
passed  their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  in  carousing 
and  empty  threats;  Fulvius  himself  being  the 
first  man  that  was  intoxicated,  and  giving  into 
many  expressions  and  actions  unsuitable  to  hit 
years.  liut  those  about  Caius  were  silent,  as 
in  a  time  of  public  calamity;  and,  with  a  thought- 
ful regard  to  what  was  yet  to  come,  they  kept 
watch  and  took  rest  by  turns. 

Fulvius  slept  so  sound  after  his  wine,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  awoke  him  at  break  of 
day.  Then  he  and  his  company  armed  them 
selves  with  the  Gallic  spoils  which  he  had 
brought  off  in  his  consulship,  upon  his  con- 
quering that  people;  and  thus  accoutred  they 
sallied  out,  with  loud  menaces,  to  seize  the 
Aventine  hill.  As  for  Caius,  be  would  not  arm, 
but  went  out  in  his  gown,  as  if  he  had  been 
going  upon  business  in  Xheforumj  only  he  had 
a  small  dagger  under  it. 

At  the  gate,  his  wife  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  taking  hold  of  him  with  one  hand,  and  of 
her  son  with  the  other,  she  thus  expressed  her- 
self : — "  You  do  not  now  leave  me,  my  dear 
Caius,  as  formerly,  to  go  to  the  rostra,  in  ca- 
pacity of  tribune  or  lawgiver,  nor  do  I  send 
you  out  to  a  glorious  war,  where,  if  the  com 
mon  lot  fell  to  your  share,  my  distress  might 
at  least  have  the  consolation  of  honour.  You 
expose  yourself  to  the  murderers  of  Tiberius, 
unarmed,  indeed,  as  a  man  should  go,  who  had 
rather  suffer  than  commit  any  violence;  but  it 
is  throwing  away  your  life  without  any  advan- 
tage to  the  community.  Faction  reigns;  out- 
rage and  the  sword  are  the  only  measures  of 
justice.  Had  your  brother  fallen  before  Numan- 
tia,  the  truce  would  have  restored  us  his  body} 
but  now  perhaps  I  shall  have  to  go  a  suppliant 
to  some  river  or  the  sea,  to  be  shewn  where 
your  remains  may  be  found.  For  what  confi- 
dence can  we  have  either  in  the  laws  or  in  the 
gods  after  the  assassination  of  Tiberius.'" 

When  Licinia  had  poured  out  these  lamen- 
tations Caius  disengaged  himself  as  quietly  as 
he  could  from  her  arms,  and  walked  on  with  his 
friends  in  deep  silence.  She  catched  at  his 
gown;  but  in  the  attempt  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  lay  a  long  time  speechless.  At  last  her 
servants  seeing  her  in  that  condition,  look  her 
up,  and  carried  her  to  her  brother  Crassus. 

Fulvius,  when  all  the  party  was  assembled, 
listened  to  the  advice  of  Caius,  and  sent  his 
younger  son  into  the  forum,  equipped  like 
an  herald.*  He  was  a  youth  of  most  engag- 
ing appearance,  and  he  approached  with  great 
modesty,  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  propose 
terms  of  accommodation  to  the  consul  and  the 
senate.  Many  were  disposed  to  hearken  to  the 
proposal:  but  Opimius  said,  "The  criminals 
ought  not  to  treat  by  heralds,  but  come  in  per- 
son to  make  their  submission  to  the  senate,  and 
surrender  themselves  to  justice,  before  they 
interceded  for  mercy."  At  the  same  time,  he 
bade  the  young  man  return  with  an  account 

*  Literally,  with  acaduceus,  or  herald'swcnd  in  kit 
hand. 
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lh»t  these  conditions  were  canplied  with,  or 
flot  return  at  all. 

Caius  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  go  and 
endeavour  to  recozicile  themselves  to  the  sen- 
ate. But  as  none  of  the  rest  acceded  id  that 
opinion,  Fulvius  sent  his  son  again  with  propo- 
■itions  much  the  same.  Opimius,  who  was  in 
haste  to  begin  hostilities,  immediately  took  the 
young  man  mto  custody,  and  marched  against 
Fulvius  with  a  numerous  body  of  infantry,  and 
a  company  of  Cretan  archers.  The  latter  gall- 
ed their  adversaries  much,  and  put  them  in  such 
confusion  that  they  took  to  flight.  Fulvius  hid 
himself  in  an  old  neglected  bath,  where  he  was 
«oon  found  and  put  to  the  sword,  together  with 
his  eldest  son.  Caius  was  not  seen  to  litl  his 
hand  in  the  fray.  On  the  contrary,  he  express- 
ed the  greatest  uneasiness  at  their  coming  to 
■uch  extremities,  and  retired  into  the  temple 
of  Diana.  There  he  would  have  dispatched 
himself,  but  was  hindered  by  Pomponius  and 
LaciniuB,  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends,  who 
took  away  his  poniard,  and  persuaded  him  to 
try  the  alternative  of  flight.  On  this  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  kneeled  down,  and  with  up- 
lifted hands  to  have  prayed  to  the  deity  of  that 
temple,  "  That  the  people  of  Kome,  for  their 
ingratitude  and  base  desertion  of  him,  might 
be  slaves  for  ever."  Indeed,  most  of  them,  on 
promise  of  impunity  by  proclamation,  openly 
went  over  to  the  other  party. 

The  enemy  pursued  Caius  with  great  eager- 
nels,  and  came  up  with  him  at  the  wooden 
bridge.  His  two  friends  bidding  him  go  for- 
ward, planted  themselves  before  it,  and  suffer- 
ed no  man  to  pass  till  they  were  overpowered 
and  slain.  One  of  his  servants,  named  Philo- 
crates,  accompanied  Caius  in  his  flight.  All 
encouraged  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way, 
as  they  do  a  runner  in  the  lists,  but  not  one 
assisted  him,  or  offered  him  a  horse,  though  he 
desired  it,  for  they  saw  the  enemy  now  almost 
upon  him.*  He  got,  however,  a  little  before 
them,  into  a  grove  sacred  to  the  JurieSjf  and 
there,  closed  the  scene;  Philocrates  first  dis- 
patched him,  and  af'.erwards  himself.  Some, 
indeed,  say,  that  they  both  came  alive  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  that  the  slave  clung  so 
close  to  his  master  that  they  could  not  come  to 
the  one  till  they  had  cut  the  other  in  pieces. 
We  are  told  also,  that  after  a  person,  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned,  had  cut  off  the  head  of 
Caius,  and  was  bearing  away  his  prize,  Septi- 
muleius^  one  of  Opimius's  friends,  took  it  from 
bim:  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the 
weight  in  gold  had  been  offered  by  proclama- 
tion either  fur  his  head,  or  for  that  of  Fulvius. 
Septimuleius  carried  it  to  Opimius  upon  the 
point  of  a  pike;  and  when  put  in  the  scale,  it 
was  found  to  weigh  seventeen  pounds  eight 
ounces:  for  Septimuleius  had  added  fraud  to 
ius  other  villanies;  he  had  taken  out  the  brain, 

*  Aurelius  Victor  mentions  two  of  Caius's  friends, 
who  stopped  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  Pompcmius,  at 
the  Porta  TVt^fmina,  and  Laetoriu9,at  the  Font  Sub- 
licius. 

t  This  grove  iv.is  called  Lucus  Frtrina.  and  was  near 
fbc  Pons  Sullicius.  The  goddess  had  a  high  priest 
called  FlAimin  Furinatis,  and  annual  sacriDces.  Vero 
de  Ling.  1.  \. 

\  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maiimus  say,  he  was  an  inti- 
aulc  acquaintance  of  Gr«cchiu'>. 


and  filled  the  cavity  with  molten  lead.  Thnae 
who  brought  in  the  head  of  Fulvius,  being  per- 
sons of  no  note,  nad  no  reward  at  all. 

The  bodies  of  Caius  and  Fulvius,  and  th« 
rest  of  the  slain,  who  were  no  fewer  than  three 
thousand,  were  thrown  into  the  river.  Thei» 
goods  were  confiscated  and  sold,  and  their 
wives  forbidden  to  go  into  mourning.  Licinia 
was,  moreover,  deprived  of  her  dowry.  The 
most  savage  cruelty  was  exercised  upon  the 
younger  son  of  Fulvius,  who  had  never  borne 
arms  against  them,  nor  appeared  among  tnt 
combatants,  but  was  imprisoned  when  he  came 
with  proposals  of  peace,  and  put  to  death  after 
the  battle.  But  neither  this,  nor  any  other  in- 
stance of  desjiotisin,  so  sensibly  touched  the 
people,  as  Opimius's  building  a  temple  to  Con- 
cord. For  by  that  he  appeared  to  claim  honour 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  in  some  sort  to  tri- 
umph in  the  destruction  of  so  many  citizens. 
Somebody,  therefore,  in  the  night,  wrote  this 
line  under  the  inscription  on  the  temple: 

Madness  and  Discord  rear  the  fane  of  Concord. 

Opimius  was  the  first  consul  who  usurped 
the  power  of  a  dictator,  and  condemned  three 
thousand  citizens,  without  any  form  of  justice, 
beside  Caius  Cracchus  and  Fulvius  Flaccusj 
though  one  of  them  had  been  honoured  with 
the  consulship  and  a  triumph,  and  the  other, 
both  in  virtue  and  "^''Utation,  was  superior  to 
all  the  men  of  hi    ...i.e. 

Opimius  was  vile  enough  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  corrupted  with  money.  Going  afterwards 
ambassador  to  Jugurtha  the  Numidian,  he  took 
a  bribe;  and  being  called  to  account  for  it  at 
his  return,  in  a  judicial  way,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  grow  old  with  that  infamy  upon  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  hated  and  execrated 
by  the  commons,  who  through  his  means  had 
been  reduced  to  an  abject  condition.  In  a  little 
time  those  commons  shewed  how  deeply  they 
regretted  the  Gracchi.  They  erected  their 
statues  in  one  of  the  most  public  parts  of  the 
city;  they  consecrated  the  places  where  they 
were  killed,  and  offered  to  them  all  first-fruits 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Nay,  many 
offered  daily  sacrifices,  and  paid  their  devotions 
there  as  in  the  temples  of  gods. 

Cornelia  is  reported  to  have  borne  all  these 
misfortunes  with  a  noble  magnanimity,  and  to 
have  said  of  the  consecrated  places  in  particu 
lar,  where  her  sons  lost  their  lives,  "  That  they 
were  monuments  worthy  of  them."  She  took 
up  her  residence  at  Misenum,  and  made  no  al 
teration  in  her  manner  of  living.  As  she  had 
many  friends,  her  table  was  always  open  for 
the  purposes  of  hospitality.  Greeks  and  other 
men  of  letters  she  had  always  with  her,  and  all 
the  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome  expressed  their 
regard  by  sending  her  presents,  ?nd  receiving 
the  like  civilities  in  return.  She  made  herself 
yejy  agreeable  to  her  guests  by  acquainting 
them  with  many  particulars  of  her  father  Afri- 
canus,  and  of  his  manner  of  living.  But  what 
they  most  admired  in  her  was,  that  she  could 
recount  their  actions  and  suflerings,  as  if  she 
spoke  of  her  sons  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  and 
had  been  giving  a  narrative  of  some  ancient 
heroes.  Some,  therefore,  imagined  that  age 
and  the  greatness  of  her  misfortunes  had  ue- 
pnved  her  of  her  understanding  and  sensibility 
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But  those  who  were  of  that  opinion  seem  rather 
to  have  wanted  understanding  themselves;  since 
they  knew  not  how  much  a  noble  mind  may, 
by  a  liberal  education,  be  enabled  to  support 


itself  against  distress;  and  that  though  in  th« 
pursuit  of  rectitude  Fortune  may  often  defeat 
the  purposes  of  Virtue,  yet  Virtue,  in  bear- 
ing affliction,  can  never  lose  her  prerogative 


AGIS  AND  CLEOMENES 


COMPARED   WITH 


TIBERIUS  AND  CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 


Th'JS  we  have  given  the  history  of  these  great 
men  severally,  and  it  remains  that  we  take  a 
view  of  them  in  comparison  with  each  other. 
Those  who  hated  the  Gracchi,  and  endeavour- 
ed the  most  to  disparage  them,  never  durst  de- 
ny, that  of  all  the  Romans  of  their  time,  nature 
had  disposed  them  most  happily  to  virtue,  or 
that  this  disposition  was  cultivated  by  the  most 
excellent  education.  But  nature  appears  to 
had  done  still  more  for  Agis  and  Cleomenes; 
for  though  they  not  only  wanted  the  advantages 
of  education,  but  were  trained  to  such  manners 
and  customs  as  had  corrupted  many  before 
them,  yet  they  became  examples  of  temperance 
and  sobriety. 

Besides,  the  Gracchi  lived  at  a  time  when 
Rome  was  in  her  greatest  glory;  a  time  that 
was  distinguished  by  a  virtuous  emulation;  and 
of  course  they  must  have  had  a  natural  aversion 
to  give  up  the  inheritance  of  virtue  which  they 
had  received  from  their  ancestors.  Whereas 
Agis  and  Cleomenes  had  parents  of  very  dif- 
ferent principles,  and  found  their  country  in 
a  very  diseased  and  unhappy  state;  and  yet 
.hese  thmgs  did  not  in  the  least  abate  their  ar- 
dour in  the  pursuits  of  honour. 

We  have  a  strong  proof  of  the  disinterested 
views  of  the  Gracchi,  and  their  aversion  to  av- 
arice, in  their  keeping  themselves  clear  of  all 
iniquitous  practices  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  administration.  But  Agis  might  even  have 
resented  it,  if  any  one  had  commended  him  for 
not  touching  the  property  of  others,  since  he 
distributed  his  whole  substance  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Sparta,  which,  besides  other  considera- 
ble articles,  consisted  of  six  hundred  talents  in 
money.  What  a  crime  then  must  unjust  gain 
have  appeared  to  him,  who  thought  it  nothing 
less  than  avarice  to  possess  more  than  others, 
though  by  the  fairest  title? 

If  we  consider  them  with  respect  to  the 
hardiness  of  their  enterprises,  and  the  new  reg- 
ulations they  wanted  to  establish,  we  shall  find 
the  two  Grecians  greatly  superior.  One  of  the 
two  Romans  applied  himself  principally  to 
making  roads  and  colonizing  towns.  The  bold- 
est attempt  of  Tiberius  was  the  distribution 
of  the  public  lands;  and  Caius  did  nothing  more 
extraordinary  than  the  joining  an  equal  number 
of  the  equestrian  order  in  commission  with  the 
three  hundred  patrician  judges. 

The  alterations  which  Agis  and  Cleomenes 
brought  into  the  system  of  their  commonwealth 
were  of  a  dilfercnt  nature.  They  saw  a  small 
and  partial  amendment  was  no  better,  as  Plato 
expresses  it,  than  the  cutting  off  one   of  the 


Hydra's  heads;*  and  therefore  they  introduced 
a  change  that  might  remove  all  the  distemperB 
of  the  constitution  at  once.  Perhaps  we  may 
express  ourselves  with  more  propriety,  if  we 
say,  that,  by  removing  the  changes  that  had 
caused  all  their  misfortunes,  they  brought 
Sparta  back  to  its  first  principles. 

Possibly  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the 
measures  the  Gracchi  adopted  were  offensive 
to  the  greatest  men  in  Romejf  whereas,  all  that 
Agis  meditated,  and  Cleomenes  brought  to 
bear,  had  the  best  and  most  respectable  author 
ities  to  support  it,  I  mean  the  sanction  either 
of  Lycurgus  or  Apollo. 

What  is  still  more  considerable,  by  the  po- 
litical measures  of  the  Gracchi,  Rome  made 
not  the  least  acquisition  of  power  or  territory; 
whereas,  through  those  of  Cleomenes,  Greece 
saw  the  Spartans  in  a  little  time  become  maa 
ters  of  Peloponnesus,  and  contending  for  supe- 
riority with  the  most  powerful  princes  of  that 
age;  and  this  without  any  other  view  than  to 
deliver  Greece  from  the  incursions  of  the  Illyr- 
ians  and  Gauls,  and  put  her  once  more  under 
the  protection  of  the  race  of  Hercules. 

The  different  manner  of  the  deaths  of  these 
great  men  appears  also  to  me  to  point  out  a 
difference  in  their  characters.  The  Gracchi 
fought  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  being  de- 
feated, perished  in  their  flight.  Agis,  on  the 
other  hand,  fell  almost  a  voluntary  sacrifice, 
rather  than  that  any  Spartan  should  lose  his 
life  on  his  account.  Cleomenes,  when  insulted 
and  oppressed, had  recourse  to  vengeance;  and, 
as  circumstances  did  not  favour  him,  had  cour- 
age enough  to  give  himself  the  fatal  blow. 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  Agis  never 
distinguished  himself  as  a  general;  for  he  was 
killed  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  that 
kind:  and  with  the  many  great  and  glorious  vic- 
tories of  Cleomenes  we  may  compare  the  mem- 
orable exploit  of  Tiberius,  in  being  the  first  to 
scale  the  walls  of  Carthage,  and  his  saving  twen 
ty  thousand  Romans,  who  had  no  other  hope  of 
life,  by  the  peace  which  he  happily  concluded 
with  the  Numantians.  As  for  Caius,  there  were 
many  instances  of  his  military  talents  both  in 
the  Numantian  war,  and  in  Sardinia.     So  that 

*  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  commonweallh. 

t  Plutarch  seems  to  censure  the  Agrarian  luw  as  an 
irrational  one,  and  as  the  invention  of  the  Gracchi. 
But,  in  fact,  there  was  an  Agrarian  law  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus;  and  the  Gracchi  were  not  the 
first  promoters  of  such  a  law  among  the  Romans.  Spu- 
rius  Cassius  olTered  a  bill  of  the  same  kind  above  tw» 
hundred  years  before,  which  proted  equally  fatal  ta 
,  him. 
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Uie  two  brothers  would  probably  one  day  have 
been  ranked  witli  the  greatest  generals  among 
the  Romans,  had  they  not  corae  to  an  uatiuiciy 
death. 

As  to  their  political  abilities,  Ajis  seems  to 
have  wanted  firmness  and  dispatch.  He  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  .\gesilnus, 
and  performed  not  his  promise  to  the  citizens 
of  making  a  distribution  of  lands.  He  was, 
indeed,  extremely  young;  and,  on  that  accoui:t, 
had  a  timidity  which  prevented  the  completion 
of  those  schemes  that  had  so  much  raised  the 
expectation  of  the  public.  Cleomenes,  on  the 
contrary,  took  too  bold  and  too  violent  a  meth- 
od to  effectuate  the  changes  he  had  resolved 
on  in  the  police  of  Sparta.  It  was  an  act  of 
injustice  to  put  the  ephori  to  death,  whom  he 
might  cither  have  brought  over  to  his  party  by 
force,  because  he  was  superior  in  arms,  or  else 
have  banished,  as  he  did  many  others.  For, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  knife,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  indicates  neither  the 
good  physician  nor  the  able  statesman,  butun- 
skilfulness  in  both.  Besides,  in  politics,  that 
ignorance  is  always  attended  with  injustice  and 
cruelty.  But  neither  of  the  Gracchi  began  the 
civil  wir,  or  dipped  his  hands  in  the  biood  of 
his  countrymen.  Caius,  we  are  told,  even 
when  attacked,  did  not  repel  force  with  force; 
and,  though  none  behaved  with  greater  courage 
and  vigour  than  he  in  other  wars,  none  was  so 
slow  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  a  fellow-citizen. 
He  went  out  unarmed  to  a  scene  of  fury  and 
sedition;  when  the  fight  began,  he  retired; 
and,  through  the  whole,  appeared  more  solicit- 
ous to  avoid  the  doing  of  harm  than  the  re- 
ceiving it.  The  flight,  therefore,  of  the  Grac- 
chi must  not  be  considered  as  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice, but  patriotic  discretion.  For  they  were 
under  a  necessity  either  of  taking  the  method 
they  did,  or  of  fighting  in  their  own  defence 
if  they  stayed. 

The  strongest  charge  against  Tiberius  is, 
that  he  deposed  his  colleague,  and  sued  for  a 
second  tribuneship.  Caius  was  blamed  for  the 
death  of  Antyllius;  but  against  all  reason  and 
justice;  for  the  fact  was  committed  without 
his  approbation,  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
most  unhappy  circumstance.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cleomenes,  not  to  mention  any  more  his 
destroving  the  ephori,  took  an  unconstitutional 


step  in  enfranchising  all  the  slaves;  and,  in 
reality,  he  reigned  alone,  though,  to  save  ap- 
pearances, he  took  in  his  brother  Euolid.is  aaa 
partner  in  the  throne,  who  was  not  of  the  other 
family  that  claimed  a  right  to  give  one  of  the 
kings  to  Sparta.  Archidamus,  who  was  of  that 
family,  and  had  as  much  right  to  the  throne, 
he  persuaded  to  return  from  Messcne.  In  con- 
se(|i;ence  of  this  he  was  assassinated;  and,  as 
Cleomenes  made  no  inquiry  into  the  murder, 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  justly  censured  as 
the  cause  of  it.  AVhereas,  Lycurgus,  whom 
he  pretended  to  take  as  his  pattern,  Ireely  sur- 
rendered to  his  nephew  Charilaus  the  kingdom 
committed  to  his  charge;  and  that  he  might  not 
be  blamed  in  case  of  his  untimely  death,  he 
went  abroad  and  wandered  a  long  time  in  for- 
eign countries;  nor  did  he  return  till  Charilaua 
had  a  son  to  succeed  him  in  the  throne.  It  is 
true,  Greece  had  not  produced  any  other  man 
who  can  be  compared  to  Lvcurgus. 

We  have  shewn  that  Cleomenes,  in  tha 
course  of  his  government,  brought  in  greater 
innovations,  and  committed  more  violent  acts 
of  injustice.  And  those  that  are  inclined  to 
censure  the  persons  of  whom  we  are  writing, 
represent  Cleomenes  as,  from  the  first,  of  a 
tyrannical  disposition  and  a  lover  of  war.  The 
Gracchi  they  accuse  of  immoderate  ambition, 
nialignjty  itself  not  being  able  to  find  any 
flaw  in  them.  At  the  same  time  they  acknow 
ledge  that  those  tribunes  might  possibly  bo 
carried  beyond  the  dictates  of  their  native  dis- 
position by  anger,  and  the  heat  of  contention, 
which,  like  so  many  hurricanes,  drove  them  at 
last  upon  some  extremes  in  their  administra- 
tion. What  could  be  more  just  or  meritorious 
than  their  first  design,  to  wliich  they  would 
have  adhered,  had  not  the  rich  and  great,  by 
the  violent  methods  they  took  to  abrogate  their 
law,  involved  them  both  in  those  fatal  quarrels; 
the  one  to  defend  himself,  and  the  other  to  re- 
venge his  brother,  who  was  taken  otf  without 
any  form  of  law  and  justice. 

From  these  observations,  you  may  easily 
perceive  the  diflerence  between. them;  and,  ii 
you  required  me  to  characterize  each  of  them 
singly,  I  should  say  that  the  palm  of  virtue  be- 
longs to  Tiberius;  young  Agis  had  the  fewest 
faults;  and  Caius,  in  point  of  courage  and  spirit 
of  enterprize   was  little  inferior  to  Cleomenes. 
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Whoever  it  was,  my  Sossius,  that  wrote  the 
encomium  upon  Alcibiades  for  his  victory  in 
the  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic  games;  wheth- 
er Euripides  (which  is  the  common  opinion,) 
or  some  other,  he  asserts,  that  "The  first  re- 
quisite to  happiness  is,  that  a  man  be  born  in 
a  famous  city."  But,  as  to  real  happiness, 
which  consists  principally  in  the  disposition 
and  habit  of  the  mind,  for  my  part  I  think  it 
would  make  no  diflerence,  though  a  man  should 
be  born  in  an  inconsiderable  town,  or  of  a 
mother  who  had  no  advantages  either  of  size 
or  beauty;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
Julis,  a  small  town  in  the  isle  of  Ceos,  which 


is  not  itself  great,  and  .SCgina,  which  an  Athe- 
nian  "  wanted  to  have  taken  away,  as  an  eye- 
sore to  the  Pyrius,"  should  give  birth  to  good 
poets  and  players,*  and  not  be  able  to  produce 
a  man  who  might  attain  the  virtues  of  justice, 
of  contentment,  and  of  magnanimity.  Indeed, 
those  arts,  which  are  to  gain  the'  master  of 
them  considerable  profit  or  honour,  may  prob- 
ably not  flourish  in  mean  and  insignificant 
towns.  But  virtue,  like  a  s.rong  and  hardy 
plant,  will  take  root  in  any  place  where  it  can 

*  The  poet  Simonidei  iras  of  Ceoi;  and  Polo*  th« 
8«lor  was  of  £$ina. 
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lind  an  ingenuDus  nature  and  a  mind  that  has 
CO  aversion  to  labour  and  discipline.  There- 
fore, if  our  sentiments  or  conduct  fall  short  of 
the  point  they  ought  to  reach,  we  must  not  im- 
pute it  to  the  obscurity  of  the  place  where  we 
were  born,  but  to  our  little  selves. 

These  reHectiuns,  however,  extend  not  to  an 
author  who  would  write  a  history  of  events 
which  happened  in  a  foreign  country,  and  can- 
not be  come  at  in  his  own.  As  he  has  mate- 
rials to  collect  from  a  variety  of  books  dispers- 
ed in  different  libraries,  his  first  care  should  be 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  some  populous  town 
which  has  an  ambition  for  literature.  Tl>ere 
he  will  meet  with  many  curious  and  valuable 
books;  and  the  particulars  that  are  wanting  in 
writers,  he  may,  upon  inquiry,  be  supplied  with 
by  those  who  have  laid  them  up  in  the  faithful 
repository  of  memory.  This  will  prevent  his 
work  from  being  defective  in  any  material 
point.  As  to  myself,  I  live  in  a  little  town, 
and  I  choose  to  live  there,  lest  it  should  be- 
come still  less.  When  I  was  in  Rome,  and 
other  par.s  of  Italy,  I  had  not  leisure  to  study 
the  Latin  tongue,  on  account  of  the  public 
commissions  with  which  I  was  charged,  and 
the  number  of  people  that  came  to  be  mstruct- 
ed  by  me  in  philosophy.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
till  a  late  period  in  life,  that  I  began  to  read 
the  Roman  authors.  The  process  may  seem 
strange;  and  yet  it  is  very  true.  I  did  not 
60  much  gain  the  knowledge  of  things  by  the 
words,  as  words  by  the  knowledge  I  had  of 
things.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  to  attain  such 
a  skill  in  the  language  as  to  be  master  of  the 
beauty  and  fluency  of  its  expressions,  with  its 
figures,  its  harmony,  and  all  the  other  graces 
of  its  structure,  would  indeed  be  an  elegant 
and  agreeable  accomplishment.  But  the  prac- 
tice and  pains  it  requires  are  more  than  I  have 
a  time  for,  and  I  must  leave  the  ambition  to 
excel  in  that  walk  to  younger  men. 

In  this  book,  which  is  the  fifth  of  our  par- 
allels, we  intend  to  give  the  lives  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  and  from  their  actions  and 
political  conduct,  we  shall  collect  and  com- 
pare their  manners  and  dispositions;  but,  for 
the  reason  already  assigned,  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  examine  their  orations,  or  to  determine 
which  of  them  was  the  more  agreeable  speak- 
er; for,  as  Ion  says, 

What's  th€  gay  dolphin  when  he  quits  the  waves, 
And  bounds  upon  the  shore  ? 

Caecilius,*  a  writer  at  all  times  much  too  pre- 
sumptuous, paid  little  regard  to  that  maxim  of 
the  poet's,  when  he  so  boldly  attempted  a  com- 
parison between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
But  perhaps  the  precept,  Know  thyself,  would 
not  be  considered  as  divine,  if  every  man 
•ould  easily  reduce  it  to  practice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
were  originally  formed  by  nature  in  the  same 
mould,  so  great  is  the  resemblance  in  their 
disposition.  The  same  ambition,  the  same 
love  of  liberty,  appears  in  their  whole  admin- 
istration, and  the  same  timidity  amidst  wars 
and  dangers.  Nor  did  they  less  resemble  each 

*  Caecilius  was  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  who  lired 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  wrote  a  treatise  in  th' 
iublime,  which  is  menlioucd  by  Longiuut 


I  Other  in  their  fortunes  For  I  thm*  it  is  Im 
I  possible  to  find  two  ot^er  orators  who  raised 
themselves  from  obscure  beginnings  to  such 
authority  and  power;  who  both  opposed  kings 
and  tyrants;  who  both  lost  their  daughters; 
were  banished  their  country,  and  returned 
with  honour;  were  forced  to  fly  again;  were 
taken  by  their  enemies,  and  at  last  expired  the 
same  hour  with  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
So  that,  if  nature  and  fortune,  like  two  artifi* 
cers,  were  to  descend  upon  the  scene,  and  dis- 
pute about  their  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  former  had  produced  a 
greater  resemblance  in  their  dispositions,  or 
the  latter  in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  more  ancient. 

Demosthenes,  the  father  of  Demosthenes, 
was  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Athens. 
Theopompus  tells  us,  he  was  called  the  .«oord» 
cutler,  because  he  employed  a  great  number 
of  slaves  in  that  business.  As  to  what  jEschines 
the  orator  relates  concerning  his  mother.*  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  one  Gylon,t  who  was 
forced  to  fly  for  treason  against  the  common- 
wealth, and  of  a  barbarian  woman,  we  cannot 
take  upon  us  to  say  whether  it  was  dictated  by 
truth,  or  by  falsehood  and  malignity.  He  had 
a  large  fortune  left  him  by  his  father,  who  died 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age;  the 
whole  being  estimated  at  little  less  than  fif- 
teen talents.  Hut  he  was  greatly  wronged  by 
his  guardians,  who  converted  part  to  their  own 
use,  and  suffered  part  to  lie  neglected.  Nay, 
they  were  vile  enough  to  defraud  his  tutors  of 
their  salaries.  This  was  the  chief  reason  that 
he  had  not  those  advantages  of  education  to 
which  his  quality  entitled  him.  His  mother 
did  not  choose  that  he  should  be  put  to  hard 
and  laborious  exercises,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  and  delicacy  of  his  frame;  and  his 
preceptors,  being  ill  paid,  did  not  press  him  to 
attend  them.  Indeed,  from  the  first,  he  was 
of  a  slender  and  sickly  habit,  insomuch  that 
the  boys  are  said  to  have  given  him  the  con- 
temptuous name  of  Batalus\  for  his  natural 
defects.  Some  say,  Batulus  was  an  effeminate 
musician,  whom  Antiphanes  ridiculed  in  one  of 
his  farces;  others,  that  he  was  a  poet  whose 
verses  were  of  the  most  wanton  and  licentious 
kind.  The  Athenians,  too,  at  that  time,  seem 
to  have  called  a  part  of  the  body  Batalus, 
which  decency  forbids  us  to  name.  We  are 
told,  that  Demosthenes  had  likewise  the  name 
of  Argas,  either  on  »ccount  of  the  savage  and 
morose  turn  of  his  behaviour;  for  there  is  a 
sort  of  a  serpent  which  some  of  the  poets  call 
Jlrgas;\  or  else  for  the  severity  of  his  expres- 
sions, which  often  gave  liis  hearers  pain;  for 
there  was  a  poet  named  tAi'gas,  whose  verses 

*  In  his  oration  against  Ctesiphon. 

t  Gylon  was  accused  of  belrajing  to  the  enemy  a 
town  in  Pontus  called  Nympha;um  ;  upon  which,  ha 
fled  into  Scytliia,  where  he  married  a  native  of  the 
country,  and  had  two  daughters  by  her;  one  ofwhoat 
WHS  married  to  Philocares,  and  the  other,  named  Cle- 
ohule,  to  Demosthenes.  Her  fortune  was  fifty  mitue 
and  of  this  marriage  came  Demosthenes  the  orator. 

{  Hesychius  gives  a  different  explanation  to  the  word 
Batiiius;  but  Plutarch  must  be  allowed,  though  Da 
cier  will  not  here  allow  him,  to  understand  the  tent* 
of  the  Greek  word  as  well  as  Hesychius. 

^Hippocrates,  too,  mentions  a  serpent  of  that  nkinc« 
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w«re  very  keen  and  satir.  :al.  But  enough  of 
thia  article. 

His  ambition  to  speak  in  public  is  said  to 
have  taken  its  rise  on  this  occasion.  The 
orator  Calhstratus  was  to  plead  in  the  cause 
which  the  city  of  Oropus*  had  depending;  and 
the  expectation  of  the  public  was  greatly  raised 
both  by  the  powers  of  the  orator,  whichwere 
then  in  the  highest  repute,  and  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  trial.  Demosthenes  hearing  the 
governors  and  tutors  agree  among  themselves 
to  attend  the  trial,  with  much  importunity  pre- 
vailed on  his  master  to  take  him  to  hear  the 
pleadings.  The  master  having  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  officers  who  opened  the  court, 
got  his  young  pupil  a  seat  where  he  could  hear 
the  orators  without  being  seen.  Calhstratus 
had  great  success,  and  his  abilities  were  ex- 
tremely adnjircd.  Demosthenes  was  fired  with 
a  spirit  of  emulation.  When  he  saw  with 
what  distinction  the  orator  was  conducted 
home,  and  complimented  by  the  people,  he 
•was  struck  still  more  with  the  power  of  that 
commanding  eloquence  which  could  carry  all 
before  it.  From  this  time,  therefore,  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  other  studies  and  exercises  in 
which  boys  are  engaged,  and  applied  himself 
with  great  assiduity  to  declaiming,  in  hopes  of 
being  one  day  numbered  among  the  orators. 
Issus  was  the  man  he  made  use  of  as  his  pre- 
ceptor in  eloquence,  though  Isocrates  then 
taught  it  ;  whether  it  was  ihat  the  loss  of  his 
father  incapacitated  him  to  pay  the  sum  of  ten 
minse,\  which  was  that  rhetorician's  usual 
price,  or  whether  he  preferred  the  keen  and 
■ubtle  manner  of  Isxus,  as  more  tit  for  public 
use. 

Heripippus  says  he  met  with  an  account  in 
certain  anonymous  memoirs  that  Demosthenes 
likewise  studied  under  Plato,^  and  received 
great  assistance  from  him  in  preparing  to  speak 
in  public.  He  adds,  that  Ctesibius  used  to 
say,  that  "Demosthenes  was  privately  supplied 
by  Callias  the  Syracusan,  and  some  others, 
with  the  systems  of  rhetoric  taught  by  Isocrates 
and  Alcidamus,  and  made  his  advantage  of 
them. 

When  his  minority  was  expired,  he  called 


•  Oropus  was  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Euripus, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Altica.  Tlie  Thebans,  tliough  lliey 
bad  beeD  relieved  in  their  di'stress  byChabrias  and  tlie 
Athenians,  forgot  their  services,  and  look  Orojius  from 
them.  Chabrias  was  susjiccted  of  treachery,  and  Cal- 
listratus,  the  orator,  was  retained  lo  plead  against  him. 
Demosthenes  mentions  this  in  his  oration  against  Phi- 
dias.   At  the  time  of  this  trial,  lie  was  about  sixlien. 

f  This  could  not  be  the  reason,  if  what  is  recorded 
in  the  hfe  of  Isacus  be  true,  lhat  he  was  retained  as 
totor  to  Demosthenes,  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  miiuc. 

t  This  is  confirmed  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus.  Lecti- 
tatiste  Platonem  sttuiiote,  audivi^ic  etiam  Demosthe- 
mn  jicitur:  IJifue  ujynret  ex  jeiierc  et  STandUcte  ler- 
iomm.  Aeaiu,  in  his  book  De  Oratore:  Quo<2  idem 
it  DemoslTiene  exiitimari  potest,  cujus  ex  epistolU 
tmteUigi  li:it  quam  frequens  fuerit  PliJonis  audUor. 
It  if  possible  that  Cicero,  in  this  place,  alludes  to  that 
ktter  ot  Demosthenes,  addressed  to  Heracliodoras,  in 
which  he  thus  speaks  of  Tlato-s  philosophy.  "  Since 
you  have  espoused  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  which  is  so 
distant  from  avarice,  from  artifice,  and  violence ;  a 
doctrine  whose  object  is  the  perfection  of  goodness  and 
nistice  !  Immortal  gods  I  when  once  a  man  has  adopt- 
ed this  doctrine,  is  it  possible  be  should  deviate  from 
truth,  or  entertain  one  iclfifh  or  uugcDcrous  KUti- 
ment"' 
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his  guardians  to  account  at  law,  and  wrote 
orations  against  them.  As  they  found  manj 
methods  of  chicane  and  delay,  he  had  great 
opportunity,  as  Thucydides  says,  to  exercise 
his  talent  for  the  bar.*  It  was  not  without 
much  pains  and  some  risk  that  he  gained  hia 
cause;  and,  at  last,  it  was  but  a  very  small 
part  of  his  patrimony  that  he  could  recover 
By  this  means,  however,  he  acquired  a  proper 
assurance  and  some  experience;  and  having 
tasted  the  honour  and  power  that  go  in  the 
train  of  eloquence,  he  attempted  to  speak  in 
the  public  debates,  and  take  a  share  in  the 
administration.  As  it  is  said  of  Laoniedon  the 
Orchomenian,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sicians, in  some  disorder  of  the  spleen,  he 
applied  himself  to  running,  and  continued  it 
constantly  a  great  length  of  way,  till  he  had 
gained  such  excellent  health  and  breath,  that 
he  tried  for  the  crown  at  the  public  ganr.es, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  long  course: 
so  it  happened  to  Demosthenes,  that  he  Lrst 
appeared  at  the  bar  for  the  recovery  of  his 
own  fortune,  which  had  been  so  much  embez- 
zled ;  and  having  acquired  in  that  cause  a 
persuasive  and  powerful  manner  of  speakiog 
he  contested  the  crown,  as  I  may  call  it, 
with  the  other  orators  before  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

However,  in  his  first  address  to  the  people, 
he  was  laughed  at  and  interrupted  by  their 
clamours  ;  for  the  violence  of  his  manner  threw 
him  into  a  confusion  of  periods,  and  a  di8U» 
tion  of  his  argument.  Besides  he  had  a  weak- 
ness and  a  stammering  in  his  voice,  and  a  want 
of  breath,  which  caused  such  a  distraction  in 
his  discourse,  that  it  was  ditlicult  for  the  audi- 
ence to  understand  him.  At  last,  upon  hia 
quitting  the  assembly,  Eunomus  the  Thria- 
sian,  a  man  now  extremely  old,  found  him 
wandering  in  a  dejected  condition  in  the  Pi- 
rxus,  and  took  upon  him  to  set  him  right. 
"  You,"  said  he,  "  h.ive  a  manner  of  speaking 
very  like  that  of  Peiiclcs;  and  yet  you  lose 
yourself  out  of  mere  timidity  and  cowardice 
You  neither  bear  up  against  the  tumults  of  a 
popular  assembly,  nor  prepare  your  boiiy  bj 
exercise  for  the  labour  of  the  rostrum,  but 
suffer  your  parts  lo  wither  away  in  negligence 
and  indolence." 

Another  time,  we  are  told,  when  his  speeches 
had  been  ill  received,  and  he  was  going  home 
with  his  head  covered,  and  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, Sat\  rus  the  player,  who  was  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  followed  and  went  in  with  him: 
Demosthenes  lamented  to  him,  "  That,  though 
he  was  the  most  laborious  of  all  the  orators, 
and  had  almost  sacrificed  his  health  to  that 
application,  yet  he  could  gain  no  favour  with 
the  people;  but  drunken  seamen  and  other  un- 
lettered persons  were  heard,  and  kept  the 
rostrum,  while  he  was  entirely  disregarded.'*t 
"  You  say  true,"  answered  Satyrus;  "  but  I 
will  soon  provide  a  remedy,  if  you  will  repeat 

*  He  lost  his  father  at  the  are  of  seven,  and  he  wai 
ten  years  in  the  hands  of  guardians.  He  therefore  be 
gan  to  plead  in  his  eighteenth  year,  which,  as  it  wal 
only  in  his  own  private  affairs,  was  not  forbidden  bf 
the  laws. 

t  This  was  the  privilege  of  all  democratic  state*. 
Some  think,  that  by  seamen  he  means  Demades,  whan* 
profession  was  that  of  a  mariner 
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to  me  some  speech  in  Euripides  or  SophocleB." 
When  Demosthenes  had  done,  Satyrus  pro- 
nounced the  same  speech;  and  he  did  it  with 
such  propriety  of  action,  and  so  much  in  char- 
acter, that  it  appeared  to  tlie  orator  quite  a 
different  passage.  He  now  understood  so  well 
how  much  grace  and  dignity  action  adds  to  the 
best  oration,  that  he  thought  it  a  small  matter 
to  premeditate  and  compose,  though  with  the 
utmost  care,  if  the  pronunciation  and  propri- 
ety of  gesture  were  not  attended  to.  Upon 
this  he  built  himself  a  subterraneous  study, 
■which  remained  to  our  times.  I'hither  he  re- 
paired every  day  to  form  his  action  and  exer- 
cise his  voice;  and  he  would  often  stay  there 
for  two  or  three  months  together,  shaving  one 
side  of  his  head,  that,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
ever  so  desirous  of  going  abroad,  the  shame  of 
appearing  in  that  condition  might  keep  him  in. 

When  he  did  go  out  upon  a  visit,  or  received 
one,  he  would  take  something  that  passed  in 
conversation,  some  business  or  fact  that  was 
reported  to  him,  for  a  subject  to  exercise  him- 
self upon.  As  soon  as  he  had  parted  from  his 
friends,  he  went  to  his  study,  where  he  repeat- 
ed the  matter  in  order  as  it  passed,  together 
with  the  arguments  for  and  against  it.  The 
substance  of  the  speeches  which  he  heard  he 
committed  to  memory,  and  afterwards  reduced 
thein  to  regular  sentences  and  periods,*  medi- 
tating a  variety  of  corrections  and  new  forms 
of  expression,  both  for  what  others  iiad  said  to 
him,  and  he  had  addressed  to  them.  Hence,  it 
was  concluded  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  much 
genius;  and  that  all  his  eloquence  was  the 
effect  of  labour.  A  strong  proof  of  this  seemed 
to  be,  that  he  was  seldom  heard  to  speak  any 
thing  extempore,  and  though  the  people  often 
called  upon  him  by  name,  as  he  sat  in  the  as- 
sembly, to  speak  to  the  point  debated,  he 
would  not  do  it  unless  he  came  prepared.  For 
this,  many  of  the  orators  ridiculed  him;  and 
Pythcas,  in  particular,  told  him,  "That  all 
his  arguments  smelled  of  the  lamp."  Demos- 
thenes retorted  sharply  upon  him,  "  Yes,  i.i- 
deed,  but  your  lamp  and  mine,  my  friend,  are 
not  conscious  to  the  same  labours."  To  otheis 
he  did  not  pretend  to  deny  his  previous  appli- 
cation, but  told  them,  "  He  neither  wrote  t':e 
whole  of  his  orations,  nor  spoke  without  first 
committing  part  to  writing."  He  farther  aihrm- 
«d,  "  That  this  shewed  him  a  good  member  of 
a.  democratic  state;  for  the  coming  prepared  to 
the  rostrum  was  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  peo- 
ple. Whereas,  to  be  regardless  of  what  the 
people  might  think  of  a  man's  address,  shew- 
ed his  inclination  for  oligarchy,  and  that  he  had 
rather  gain  his  point  by  force  than  by  persua- 
sion." Another  proof  they  give  us  of  his  want 
of  confidence  on  any  sudden  occasion,  is,  that 
when  he  happened  to  be  put  into  disorder  by 
the  tumultuary  behaviour  of  the  people,  De- 
niades  often  rose  up  to  support  him  in  an  ex- 
tempore address,  but  he  never  did  the  same  for 
Demades. 

Wherefore,  then,  it  may  be  said,  did  JEs- 
chines  call  him  an  orator  of  the  most  admirable 
assurance.'  How  could  he  stand  up  alone  and 
refute  Python  the  Byzantian,t  whose  eloquence 

*  Cio;ro  did  the  same,  as  we  find   in  his  epistles  to 
Atlicus.    These  arguments  he  calls  Theses  jtolilicif. 
f  Thii  Tvai  one  of  the  most  glorious  circumstances  ia 


poured  against  the  .\thenian3  like  a  torrent? 
And  when  Lamachus  the  Myrrhenian*  pro- 
nounced at  the  Olympic  games  an  encomium 
which  he  had  written  upon  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der, and  in  which  he  had  asserted  many  severe 
and  reproachful  things  against  theThebans  and 
Olynthians,  how  could  Demosthenes  rise  up 
and  prove,  by  a  ready  reduction  of  facts,  the 
many  benefits  for  which  Greece  was  indebted 
to  the  Thebansand  Chalsidians,  and  the  many 
evils  that  the  flatterers  of  the  Macedonians  had 
brought  upon  their  country.'  This,  too,  wrought 
such  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  great  au 
dience,  that  the  sophist,  his  antagonist,  appre- 
hending a  tumult,  stole  out  of  the  assembly. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Demosthenea 
did  not  take  Pericles  entirely  for  his  model. 
He  only  adopted  his  action  and  delivery,  and 
his  prudent  resolution  not  to  make  a  practice 
of  speaking  from  a  sudden  impulse,  or  on  any 
occasion  that  might  present  itself;  being  per- 
suaded, that  it  was  to  that  conduct  he  owed  his 
greatness.  Yet,  while  he  chose  not  often  to 
trust  the  success  of  his  powers  to  fortune,  he 
did  not  absolutely  neglect  the  reputation  which 
may  be  acquired  by  speaking  on  a  sudden  occa- 
sion. And,  if  we  believe  Eratosthenes,  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean,  and  the  comic  poets, 
there  was  a  greater  spirit  and  boldness  in  hia 
unpremeditated  orations  than  in  those  he  had 
committed  to  writing.  Eratosthenes,  says  that, 
in  his  extemporaneous  harangues,  he  often 
spoke  as  from  a  supernatural  impulse;  and  De- 
metrius tells  us,  that,  in  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, like  a  man  inspired,  he  once  uttered  this 
oath  in  verse. 

By  earth,  by  all  her  fountains,  streams,  and  fioods . 
One  of  the  comic  writers  calls  him  Wiopoper' 
perethras,\  lind  another,  ridiculing  his  frequent 
use  of  the  antithesis,  says,  "  As  he  took,  so  he 
retook."  For  Demosthenes  affected  to  use  that 
expression.  Possibly,  Antiphanes  played  upon 
that  passage  in  the  oration  concerning  the  isle 
ofHalonesus,  in  which  Demosthenes  advised 
the  Athenians,  "not  to  take,  but  to  retake  it 
from  Phi  lip.  J" 

It  was  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that 
Demades  excelled  all  the  orators  when  he 
trusted  to  nature  only;  and  that   his  sudden 

the  life  of  Demosthenes.  The  fate  of  his  country,  in 
a  great  measure,  depended  on  his  eloquence.  After 
Platae  was  lost,  and  Philip  threatened  to  march  against 
Athens,  the  Athenians  applied  for  succours  to  the  Boe- 
otians. When  the  league  was  established,  and  the 
troops  assembled  at  Chceronea,  Philip  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  council  of  Bceotia,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Py- 
thon, one  of  the  ablest  orators  of  his  time.  When 
he  had  inveighed  with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence 
against  the  Athenians  and  their  cause,  Demosthenes 
answered  him,  and  carried  the  point  in  their  favour. 
He  was  so  elevated  with  this  victory,  that  he  mentions 
it  in  one  of  his  orations,  in  almost  the  same  terms  that 
Plutarch  has  used  here. 

*  If  we  suppose  this  Lamachus  to  have  been  of  Atti 
ca,  the  text  should  be  altered  from  Myrrhenian  to 
Mi/nhlttusian  ;  for  Mxfrrhinus  was  a  borough  of  Atti 
ca.  But  there  was  a  town  called  Myrrhine  in  iColia, 
and  another  in  Lemnos,  and  probably  Lamachus  was 
one  of  these. 

t  »?  haberdasher  of  small  wares,  or  something  like  it. 

}  There  is  an  expression  something  like  what  Plu- 
tarch has  quoted,  about  the  beginning  of  that  oratioib 
Libanius  suspect.^  the  whole  of  that  oration  to  be  spu- 
rious; but  this  raillery  of  the  poet  on  Demoatheoef 
Kcms  to  prove  that  it  was  of  his  hand. 
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effusions  were  supenor  to  the  laboured  speech- 
es of  Demosthenes.  Aristo  of  Chios  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  the  opinion  of  Theo- 
phrastus  concerning  these  orators.  Being  asked 
in  what  light  he  looked  upon  Demosthenes  as 
an  orator,  he  said,  "  I  tiiink  him  worthy  of 
Athens:"  what  of  Demades,  "1  think  him 
above  it."  The  same  philosopher  relates  of 
Polyeuctus  the  Sphettian,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  Athenian  administra- 
tion at  that  time,  that  he  called  "  Demosthenes 
the  greatest  orator,  and  Phocion  the  most  pow- 
erful speaker;"  because  the  latter  comprised 
a  great  deal  of  sense  in  a  few  words.  To  the 
same  purpose,  we  are  told,  that  Demosthenes 
himself,  whenever  Phocion  got  up  to  oppose 
him,  used  to  say  to  his  friends,  "  Here  comes 
the  pruning-hook  of  my  periods."  It  is  uncer- 
tain, indeed,  whether  Demosthenes  referred 
to  Phocion's  manner  of  speaking,  or  to  his  life 
and  character.  The  latter  might  be  the  case, 
because  he  knew  that  a  word  or  a  nod  from  a 
man  of  superior  character,  is  more  regarded 
than  the  long  discourses  of  another. 

As  for  his  personal  defects,  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean  gives  us  an  account  of  the  remedies 
he  applied  to  them;  and  he  says  he  had  it  from 
Demosthenes  in  his  old  age.  The  hesitation 
and  stammering  of  his  tongue  he  corrected  by 
practising  to  speak  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth; 
and  he  strengthened  his  voice  by  running  or 
walking  up  hill,  and  pronouncing  some  passage 
in  an  oration  or  poem,  during  the  difficulty  of 
breath  which  that  caused.  He  had,  moreover, 
a  looking-glass  in  his  house,  bctbre  which  he 
used  to  declaim  and  adjust  all  his  motions. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  came  to  him  one  day, 
and  desired  him  to  be  his  advocate  against  a 
person  from  whom  he  had  suffered  by  assault. 
"  Not  you,  indeed,"  said  Demosthenes,  "  you 
have  suffered  no  such  thing."  "What!"  said 
the  man,  raising  his  voice,  "  have  I  not  received 
those  blows.'"  "Ay,  now,"  replied  Demosthe- 
nes, "  you  do  speak  like  a  person  that  has  been 
injured."  So  much,  in  his  opinion,  do  the  tone 
of  voice  and  the  action  contribute  to  gain  the 
speaker  credit  in  what  he  affirms. 

His  action  pleased  the  commonalty  much; 
but  people  of  taste  (among  whom  was  Deme- 
trius the  Phalerean)  thought  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  low,  inelegant,  and  unmanly.  Her- 
mippus  acquaints  us,  that  .Sision  being  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  ancient  orators  and  those  of 
that  time,  said,  "  Whoever  has  heard  the  ora- 
tors of  former  times,  must  admire  the  decorum 
and  dignity  with  which  they  spoke.  Yet  when 
we  read  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  we  must 
allow  they  have  more  art  in  the  composition, 
and  greater  force."  It  is  needless  to  mention, 
that,  In  his  written  orations,  there  was  some- 
thing extremely  cutting  and  severe;  but,  in  his 
■udden  repartees,  there  was  also  something  of 
numour.*  When  Demades  said,  "Demosthe- 
nes to  me!  a  sow  to  Minerva!"  our  orator  made 
answer,  "  This  Minerva  was  found  the  other 
day  playing  the  whore  in  Colyttus."  When  a 
rascal,  surnamed  Chalcus,\  attempted  to  jest 
upon  his  late  studies  and  long  watchings,  he 
■aid,  "  I  know  my  lamp  offends  thee.  But  you 
need  not  wonder,  my  countryman,  that  we  have 

*  LoDginus  will  not  allow  him  the  leait  excellence  in 
awtters  of  huiEOur  or  pleasantry.     Cap.  ixTiii. 
f  That  is  Brasf. 


so  many  robberies,  when  we  have  thieves  of 
brass,  and  walls  only  of  clay."  Though  mors 
of  his  sayings  might  be  produced,  we  shall  pass 
them  over,  and  go  on  to  seek  the  rest  of  his 
manners  and  character  in  his  actions  and  po- 
litical conduct. 

He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  entered  upon 
public  business  in  the  time  of  the  Phocian  war,* 
and  the  same  may  be  collected  from  his  Philip- 
pics. For  some  of  the  last  of  them  were  de- 
livered after  that  war  was  finished;  and  the 
former  relate  to  the  immediate  transactions  of 
it.  It  appears  also,  that  he  was  two  and  thirty 
years  old  when  he  was  preparing  his  oratioa 
against  Midias;  and  yet,  at  that  time,  he  had 
attained  no  name  or  power  in  the  adminictra- 
tion.  This  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  reason  of  his 
dropping  the  prosecution  for  a  sum  of  money. 
For, 

no  prayer,  no  moving  art 

E'er  bent  that  tierce,  inexorable  heart.     Popt. 

He  was  vindictive  in  his  nature,  and  impla- 
cable in  his  resentments.  He  saw  it  a  difficult 
thing,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  his  interest,  to 
pull  down  a  man  so  well  supported  on  all  sides 
as  Midias,  by  wealth  and  friends;  and  tl>erefore 
he  listened  to  the  application  in  his  behalf.  Had 
he  seen  any  hopes  or  possibility  of  crushing  his 
enemy,  I  cannot  think  that  three  thousand 
drachmas  could  have  disarmed  his  anger. 

He  had  a  glorious  subject  for  his  political 
ambition,  to  defend  the  cause  of  Greece  against 
Philip.  He  defended  it  like  a  champion  wor- 
thy of  such  a  charge,  and  soon  gained  great  re- 
putation both  for  eloquence  and  for  the  bold 
truths  which  he  spoke.  He  was  admired  in 
Greece  and  courted  by  the  king  of  Persia.  Nay, 
Philip  himself  had  a  much  higher  opinion  of 
him  than  the  other  orators;  and  his  enemies 
acknowledged  that  they  had  to  contend  with  a 
great  man.  For  ^Eschines  and  Hyperides,  in 
their  very  accusations,  give  him  such  a  char- 
acter. 

I  wonder,  therefore,  how  Theopompus  could 
say  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  steadiness,  who  was 
never  long  pleased  either  with  the  same  persons 
or  things.  For,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that 
he  abode  by  the  party  and  the  measures  which 
he  first  adopted;  and  was  so  far  from  quitting 
them  during  his  life,  that  he  forfeited  his  life 
rather  than  he  would  forsake  them.  Demades, 
to  excuse  the  inconsistency  of  his  public  char- 
acter, used  to  say,  "  I  may  have  asserted  things 
contrary  to  my  former  sentiments,  but  not  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  the  com- 
monwealth." Melanopus,  who  was  of  the  oppo 
site  party  to  Callistratus,  often  suffered  himself 
to  be  bought  off,  and  then  said,  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy to  the  people,  "  It  is  true,  the  man  is  my 
enemy,  but  the  public  good  is  an  overruling 
consideration."  And  Nicodeinus  the  Messeni- 
an,  who  first  appeared  strong  in  the  interest  of 
Cassander,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Demetrius, 
said,  "  He  did  not  contradict  himself,  for  it  was 
always  the  best  way  to  listen  to  the  strong."  But 
we  have  nothing  of  that  kind  to  allege  against 
Demosthenes.  He  was  never  a  time-server 
either  in  his  word  or  actions.  The  key  of  politics 
which  he  first  touched,  he  kept  to  without  va- 
riation. 

*  In  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  olympiad,  five  him 
dred  and  thirty-three  years  before  the  Christian  8er% 
Demosthenes  was  theu  in  bis  Iwenty-seTcnth  year. 
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Panaetius,  the  philoiophe-r,  asserts,  that  most 
of  liis  orations  are  written  upon  this  principle, 
that  virtue  is  to  be  chosen  for  her  own  sakr, 
only;  that,  for  instance,  of  the  crown,  that 
against  Aristocrates,  lha.\.jbr  the  immunities, 
and  the  Fhilippics.  In  all  these  orations,  he 
does  not  exhort  his  countrymen  to  that  which 
is  most  agreeable  or  easy,  or  advantageous ;  but 
points  out  honour  and  propriety  as  the  first  ob- 
jects, and  leaves  the  safety  of  the  state  as  a 
matter  of  inferior  consideration.  So  that,  if,  be- 
Bides  that  noble  ambition  which  animated  his 
measures,  and  the  generous  turn  of  his  address- 
es to  the  people,  he  had  been  blessed  with  tlie 
courage  that  war  demands,  and  had  kept  his 
hands  clean  of  bribes,  he  would  not  have  been 
numbered  with  such  orators  as  Mirocles,  Poly- 
euctus  and  Hyperides,  but  have  deserved  to  be 
placed  in  a  higher  sphere  with  Cimoii,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Pericles. 

Among  those  who  took  the  reigns  of  govern- 
nient  after  him,  Phocion,  though  not  of  the 
party  in  most  esteem,  (I  mean  that  which  seem- 
ed to  favour  the  Macedonians),  yet,  on  account 
of  liis  probity  and  valour,  did  not  appear  at  all 
inferior  to  Ephialtes,  Aristides,  and  Cimon. 
But  Demosthenes  had  neither  the  courage  that 
could  be  trusted  in  the  field,  nor  was  he  (as 
Demetrius  expresses  it)  sufficiently  fortified 
against  the  impressions  of  money.  Though 
bfc  bore  up  against  the  assaults  of  corruption 
from  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  yet  he  was 
taken  by  the  gold  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  So 
that  he  was  much  better  qualified  to  recom- 
mend, than  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  our  ances- 
tors. It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
he  excelled  all  the  orators  of  his  time,  except 
Phocion,  in  his  life  and  conversation.  And  we 
find  in  his  orations,  that  he  told  the  people  the 
boldest  truths,  that  he  opposed  their  inclina- 
tions, and  corrected  their  errors  with  the  great- 
est spirit  and  freedom.  Theoponipus  also  ac- 
quaints us,  that,  when  the  Athenians  were  for 
having  him  manager  of  a  certain  impeachment, 
and  insisted  upon  it  in  a  tumultuary  manner, 
he  would  not  comply,  but  rose  up  and  said, 
"My  friends,  I  will  be  your  counsellor  whether 
you  will  or  no;  but  a  false  accuser  I  will  not 
be,  how  much  soever  you  may  wish  it."  His 
behaviour  in  the  case  of  Antipho  was  of  the 
aristocratic  cast.*  The  people  had  acquitted 
him  in  the  general  assembly;  and  yet,  he  car- 
ried hiin  before  the  areopagvs ;  where,  without 
regarding  the  offence  it  might  give  the  people, 
he  proved  that  he  had  promised  Plulip  to  burn 
the  arsenal;  upon  which,  he  was  condemned  by 
the  council,  and  put  to  death.  He  likewise  ac- 
cused the  priestess  Theoris  of  several  misde- 
meanours; and,  among  the  rest,  of  her  teaching 
theslavts  many  arts  of  imposition.  Such  crimes, 
be  insisted,  were  capital;  and  she  was  deliver- 
ed over  to  the  executioner. 

Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  written  the  ora- 
tion of  Apollodorus,  by  wliich  he  carried  his 
cause  against  the  general  Timotheus,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  to  the  public  treasury;  as  also  those 
Others  against  Phormio  and  Stephanus;  which 
wa8>d  just  exception  against  his  character.  For 
he  conqiosed  the  oration  which  Phormio  had 
pronounced  against  Apollodorus.  This,  there- 
fore, was  like  furnishing  lv\o  enemies  with 
*  8ee  hit  oration  de  Coronn. 


weapons  out  of  the  same  shop  to  fight  one  an 
other.  He  wrote  some  public  orations  for  others 
before  he  liad  any  concern  in  the  administration 
himself,  namely,  those  against  Androtion,  Ti- 
mocrates,  and  Aristocrates.  P'or  it  appears  that 
he  was  only  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  yeara 
of  age  when  he  published  those  orations.  That 
against  Aristogiton,  and  that  for  the  immuni- 
ties, he  delivered  himself  at  the  request,  as  he 
says,  of  Ctesippus  the  son  of  Chabrias;  though 
others  tell  us,  it  was  because  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  young  man's  mother.  He  did 
not,  however,  marry  her;  for  his  wife  was  a 
woman  of  Samos,  as  Demetrius  the  MagnesiaB 
informs  us,  in  his  account  of  persons  of  tht 
same  name.  It  is  uncertain  whether  that  againsi 
iEscliines, ybr  betraying  his  trust  as  ^Imbas 
sudor,*  was  ever  spoken;  though  Idomcneu/ 
affirms  that  ^Ij^schines  was  acquitted  only  bj 
thirty  votes.  This  seems  not  to  be  true,  al 
least  so  far  as  may  be  conjectured  from  both 
their  orations  concerning  the  crown.  For  nei- 
ther of  them  expressly  mentions  it  as  a  cause 
that  ever  came  to  trial.  But  this  is  a  point 
which  we  shall  leave  for  others  to  decide. 

Demosthenes,  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  political  conduct,  lef't  none  of  the  actions 
of  the  king  of  Macedon  undisparaged.  Even 
in  time  of  peace,  he  laid  hold  on  every  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  suspicions  against  him  among 
the  Athenians,  and  to  excite  their  resentment. 
Hence  Philip  looked  upon  him  as  a  person  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  Athens;  and  when 
he  went  with  nine  other  deputies  to  the  court 
of  that  prince,  after  having  given  them  all  au- 
dience, he  answered  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
with  greater  care  than  the  rest.  As  to  other 
marks  of  honour  and  respect,  Demosthenes 
had  not  an  equal  share  in  them;  they  were  be- 
stowed principally  upon  jEschines  and  Philo- 
crates.  They,  therefore,  were  large  in  the 
praise  of  Philip  on  all  occasions;  and  they 
insisted,  in  particular,  on  his  eloquence,  his 
beauty,  and  even  his  being  able  to  drink  a 
great  quantity  of  liquor.  Demosthenes,  who 
could  not  bear  to  hear  him  praised,  turned 
these  things  off  as  trifles.  "  The  first,"  he  said, 
"  was  the  property  of  a  sophist,  the  second  of 
a  woman,  and  tJie  third  of  a  sponge;  and  not 
one  of  them  could  do  any  credit  to  a  king." 

Afterwards,  it  appeared  that  nothing  was  lo 
be  expected  but  war;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
Philip  knew  not  how  to  sit  down  in  tranquil- 
lity; and,  on  the  other,  Demosthenes  inflamed 
the  Athenians.  In  this  case,  the  first  step  the 
orator  took  was  to  put  the  people  upon  send- 
ing an  armament  to  Eubcea,  which  was  brouglit 
under  the  yoke  of  Philip  by  its  petty  tyrants. 
Accordingly  he  drew  up  an  edict,  in  pursuance 
of  which  they  passed  over  to  that  peninsula, 
and  drove  out  the  Macedonians.  His  second 
operation  was  the  sending  succours  to  the 
Byzantians  and  Perinthians,  with  whom  Philip 
was  at  war.  He  persuaded  the  people  to  drop 
their  resentment,  to  forget  the  faults  wliicb 
both  those  nations  had  committed  in  the  con 
federate  war,  and  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to 

*  In  this  oration,  Demosthenes  accused  ^.schines  o( 
many  capital  crimes  commilteii  in  the  embassy  on  uhicb 
he  was  suit  to  oblige  IMulip  to  swear  to  the  ailicks  ol 
peace.  Buili  thai  oraliou,  and  the  aiiiwer  ol  ./tjclii- 
ues,  are  still  extant. 
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their  aMirtance.  They  did  so,  and  it  saved 
tbem  from  ruin.  After  this,  he  went  ambas- 
sador to  the  states  of  Greece;  and,  by  his 
animating  address,  brought  them  almost  all  to 
join  in  the  league  against  Philip.  Besides  the 
troops  of  the  several  cities,  they  took  an  army 
of  mercenaries,  to  the  number  of  filleen  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  thousand  horse  into  pay,  and 
readily  contributed  to  the  charge.  Theophras- 
tus  tells  us,  that,  when  the  allies  desired  their 
contributions  might  be  settled,  Crobylus  the 
orator  answered,  "  That  war  could  not  be 
brought  to  any  set  diet." 

The  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  now  upon  these 
movements;  and  all  were  solicitous  for  the 
event.  The  cities  of  Euboea,  the  Acha;ans, 
the  Corinthians,  the  Megarensians,  the  Leuca- 
dians,  the  Corcyra;ans,  had  each  severally  en- 
gaged for  themselves  against  the  Macedonians. 
Yet  the  greatest  work  remained  for  Demos- 
thenes to  do;  which  was  to  bring  the  Thebans 
over  to  the  league.  Their  country  bordered 
upon  i^ttica;  they  had  a  great  army  on  foot, 
and  we'e  then  reckoned  the  best  soldiers  in 
Greece.  But  they  had  recent  obligations  to 
Philip  in  the  Phocian  war,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  easy  to  draw  them  from  him;  especially 
when  they  considered  the  frequent  quarrels  and 
acts  of  hostility  in  which  their  vicinity  to  Athens 
engaged  them. 

Meantime  Philip,  elated  with  his  success  at 
Amphissa,  surprised  Elatea,  and  possessed 
himself  of  Phocis.  The  .\thenians  were  struck 
with  astonishment,  and  not  one  of  them  durst 
mount  the  rostrum:  no  one  knew  what  advice 
to  give;  but  a  melancholy  silence  reigned  in 
the  city.  In  this  distress  Demosthenes  alone 
stood  forth,  and  proposed,  that  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Thebans.  He  likewise 
animated  the  people  in  his  us'.ial  manner,  and 
inspired  them  with  fresh  hopes;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Thebes,  some  others  being  joined  in  commis- 
sion with  him.  Philip  loo,  on  his  part,  as 
Maryas  informs  us,  sent  Amyntus  and  Clear- 
chus,  two  ^Macedonians,  Doaclius  the  Thessa- 
lian,  and  Thrasidaeus  thi  Eiean,  to  answer  the 
Athenian  deputies.  The  Thebans  were  not 
ignorant  what  way  their  true  interest  pointed; 
but  each  of  them  had  the  evils  of  war  before 
his  eyes;  for  their  Phocian  wounds  were  still 
fresh  upon  them.  However,  the  powers  of  the 
orator,  as  Theopompus  tells  us,  rekindled  their 
courage  and  ambition  so  effectually  that  all 
other  objects  were  disregarded.  They  lost 
sight  of  fear,  of  caution,  of  every  prior  attach- 
ment, and,  through  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
fell  with  enthusiastic  transports  into  the  path 
of  honour. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  efforts  of  the 
orator,  that  Philip  immediately  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Athens  to  apply  for  peace.  Greece 
recovered  her  spirits,  whilst  she  stood  waiting 
for  the  event;  and  not  only  the  Athenian  gen- 
erals, but  the  governors  of  Bceotia,  were  ready 
to  execute  the  commands  of  Demosthenes. 
All  the  assemblies,  as  well  those  of  Thebes  as 
those  of  Athens,  were  under  his  direction:  he 
was  equally  beloved,  equally  powerful,  in  both 
places;  and,  as  Theopompus  shows,  it  was  no 
more  than  his  merit  claimed.  But  the  superior 
power  of  fortune,  which  seems  to  have  been 


I  working  a  revolution,  and  drawing  the  liberties 
I  of  Greece  to  a  period  at  that  time,  opposed  and 
baffled  all  the  measures  that  could  be  taken. 
The  deity  discovered  many  tokens  of  the  ap- 
proaching event.  Among  the  rest,  the  priestess 
of  .\pollo  delivered  dreadful  oracles;  and  aa 
old  prophecy  from  the  Sybillinc  books  was  then 
much  repeated. — 

Far  from  Thermodou'i  banks,  when,  stain'd  with 

blood, 
Boeotia  trembles  o'er  the  crimson  flood, 
On  eagle  pinions  let  me  pierce  the  sky. 
And  see  the  vanquish 'd  weep,  the  Tictor  die! 
This  Thermodon,  they  say,  is  a  small  river 
in  our  country  near  Chironea,  which  falls  into 
the  Cephisus.  At  present  we  know  no  river  of 
that  name;  but  we  conjecture  that  the  Hsmon, 
which  runs  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where 
the  Greeks  encamped,  might  then  be  called 
Thermodon;  and  the  battle  having  filled  it  with 
blood  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  it  might,  on 
that  account,  change  its  appellation.  Durius, 
indeed,  says,  that  Thermodon  was  not  a  river, 
but  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  were 
pitching  their  tents,  and  opening  the  trenches, 
found  a  small  statue,  with  an  inscription,  which 
signified,  that  the  person  represented  was 
Thermodon  holding  a  wounded  .\mazon  in  his 
arms.  He  adds,  that  there  was  another  oracle 
on  the  subject,  much  taken  notice  of  at  that 
time. — 


-Fell  bird  of  prev 


Wait  thpu  the  plenteous  harrest  which  the  sword 

Will  give  Ihee  on  Thermodon. 
But  it  is  hard  to  say  what  truth  there  is  in 
these  accounts. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  is  said  to  have  had 
such  confidence  in  the  Grecian  arms,  and  to 
have  been  so  much  elated  with  the  courage  and 
spirit  of  so  many  brave  men  calling  for  the 
enemy,  that  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  regard 
any  oracles  or  prophecies.  He  told  them,  that 
he  suspected  the  prophetess  herself  of  P/iilip- 
pizing.  He  put  the  Thebans  in  mind  of  Epa- 
minondas,  and  the  Athenians  of  Pericles,  how 
they  reckoned  such  things  as  mere  pretexts  of 
cowardice,  and  pursued  the  plan  which  their 
reason  had  dictated.  Thus  far  Demosthenes 
acquitted  himself  like  a  man  of  spirit  and  hon- 
our. But  in  the  battle,  he  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  the  glorious  things  he  had  spoken. 
He  quitted  his  post;  he  threw  away  his  arms; 
he  fled  in  the  most  infamous  manner;  and  was 
not  ashamed,  as  Pytheas  says,  to  belie  the  in- 
scription, which  he  had  put  upon  his  shield  in 
golden  characters,  to  good  fortitke. 

Immediately  after  the  victory,  Philip,  in  the 
elation  of  his  heart,  committed  a  thousand  ex- 
cesses. He  drank  to  intoxication,  and  danced 
over  the  dead,  making  a  kind  of  song  of  the 
first  part  of  the  decree  which  Demosthenes 
had  procured,  and  beating  time  to  it. — Demos- 
thenes  the  Paeanean,  son  of  Demosthenes, 
has  decreed.  But  when  he  came  to  be  sober 
again,  and  considered  the  dangers  with  which 
he  had  lately  been  surrounded,  he  trembled  to 
think  of  the  prodigious  force  and  power  of  that 
orator,  who  had  obliged  him  to  put  both  empire 
and  life  on  the  cast  of  a  day,  on  a  few  hours  of 
that  day  • 

*  Deiua..e«  tiie  orate.r,  contributed  to  bring  him  ta 
the  ri^n'  U5e  oi  ou  reason,  when  he  told  him  with 
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Tin;  fame  of  Demosthenes  reached  the  Per- 
sian court;  and  the  king  wrote  letters  to  his 
lieutenants,  coriiinandirig  tiioiii  to  supply  him 
with  money,  and  to  attend  to  him  more  than 
to  any  other  r<ian  in  Greece;  because  he  best 
knew  how  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour, 
by  raising  frc'ih  troubles,  and  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  Macedonian  arms  nearer  home. 
This  Alexander  afterwards  discovered  by  the 
letters  of  Demosthenes  which  he  found  at  Sar- 
dis;  and  the  papers  of  the  Persian  governors  ex- 
pressing the  sums  which  had  been  given  him. 

When  the  Greeks  had  lost  this  great  battle, 
those  of  the  contrary  faction  attacked  Demos- 
thenes, and  brought  a  variety  of  public  accusa- 
tions against  him.  The  people,  however,  not 
only  acquitted  him,  but  treated  him  with  the 
same  respect  as  before,  and  called  him  to  the 
helm  again,  as  a  person  whom  they  knew  to  be 
a  well-wisher  to  his  country.  So  that,  when 
the  bones  of  those  who  fell  at  Chaeronea  were 
brought  home  to  be  interred,  they  pitched  upon 
Demosthenes  to  make  the  funeral  oration. 
They  were,  therefore,  so  far  from  bearing  their 
misfortune  in  a  mean  and  ungenerous  manner, 
as  Theopompus,  in  a  tragicil  strain,  represents 
it;  that  by  the  great  honour  they  did  the  coun- 
sellor, they  shewed  they  did  not  repent  of 
having  followed  his  advice. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  made  the  oration. 
But,  after  this,  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  name 
to  his  edicts,  because  he  considered  tbrtune  as 
inauspicious  to  him;  but  sometimes  that  of  one 
friend,  sometimes  that  of  another,  till  he  re- 
covered his  spirits  upon  the  death  of  Philip: 
for  that  prince  did  not  long  survive  his  victory 
at  Chaeronea,  and  his  fate  seemed  to  be  pre- 
eignified  in  the  last  of  the  verses  above  quoted. 

And  see  the  vanquish'd  weep,  the  victor  die ! 

Demosthenes  had  secret  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Philip;  and  in  order  to  prepossess  the 
people  with  hopes  of  some  good  success  to 
come,  he  entered  the  assembly  with  a  gay 
countenance,  pretending  he  had  seen  a  vision 
which  announced  something  great  for  Athens. 
Soon  after,  messengers  came  with  an  account 
of  Philip's  death.  The  Athenians  immediately 
offered  sacrifices  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
gods  for  so  happy  an  event,  and  voted  a  crown 
for  Pausanias,  who  killed  him.  Demosthenes, 
on  this  occasion,  made  his  appearance  in  mag- 
nificent attire,  and  with  a  garland  on  his  head, 
though  it  was  only  the  seventh  day  after  his 
daughter's  death,  as  jEschines  tells  us,  who, 
on  that  account,  reproaches  him  as  an  unnatural 
father.  But  he  must  himself  have  been  of  an 
ungenerous  and  efieminate  disposition,  if  he 
considered  tears  and  lamentations  as  marks  of 
a  kind  and  affectionate  parent,  and  condemned 
the  man  who  bore  such  a  loss  with  moderation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
the  Athenians  were  right  in  crowning  them- 
eelves  with  flowers,  or  in  sacrificing,  upon  the 
death  of  a  prince  who  had  behaved  to  them 
with  so  much  gentleness  an/  humanity  in  their 
misfortunes  :  for  it  was  a  meanness,  below 
contempt,  to  honour  him  in  his  life,  and  admit 
him  a  citizen;  and  yet,  after  he  was  fallen  by 

such  distinguished  magnanimity,  "  That  fortune  had 
planed  liim  in  the  cliaracler  ol  Agamemnon,  but  that 
ke  chose  to  play  the  part  of  Tbersites." 


the  hands  of  another,  pot  to  keep  their  joj 
within  any  bounds,  but  to  insult  the  dead,  aiid 
sing  tnumphal  songs,  as  if  they  had  performed 
some  extraordinary  act  of  valour. 

I  commend  Demosthenes,  indeed,  for  leav- 
ing the  tears  and  other  instances  of  mourning, 
which  his  domestic  misfortunes  might  claim,  to 
the  women,  and  going  about  such  actions  as  he 
thought  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  country; 
for  I  think  a  man  of  such  firmness  and  other 
abilities  as  a  statesman  ought  to  have,  should 
always  have  the  common  concern  in  view,  and 
look  upon  his  private  accidents  or  business  as 
considerations  much  interior  to  the  public.  la 
consequence  of  which,  he  will  be  much  more 
careful  to  maintain  his  dignity  than  actors  who 
personate  kings  and  tyrants;  and  yet  these,  we 
see,  neither  laugh  nor  weep  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  passions,  but  as  they  are 
directed  by  the  subject  of  the  drama.  It  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  we  are  not  to 
abandon  the  unhappy  to  their  sorrows,  but  to 
endeavour  to  console  them  by  rational  discourse, 
or  by  turning  their  attention  to  more  agreeable 
objects;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  desire  those 
who  have  weak  eyes  to  turn  them  from  bright 
and  dazzling  colours,  to  green,  or  others  of  a 
softer  kind.  And  what  better  consolation  can 
there  be  under  domestic  afihctions,  than  to  at- 
temper and  alleviate  them  with  the  public  suc- 
cess; 60  that,  by  such  a  mixture,  the  bad  may 
be  corrected  by  the  good.  These  reflections 
we  thought  proper  to  make,  because  we  have 
observed  that  this  discourse  of  iEschines  has 
weakened  the  minds  of  many  persons,  and  put 
them  upon  indulging  ail  the  effeminacy  of 
sorrow. 

Demosthenes  now  solicited  the  states  of 
Greece  again,  and  they  entered  once  more  into 
the  league.  The  Thebans,  being  furnished 
with  arms  by  Demosthenes,  attacked  the  gar- 
rison in  their  citadel,  and  killed  great  numbers; 
and  the  Athenians  prepared  to  join  them  in  the 
war.  Demosthenes  mounted  the  rostrum 
almost  every  day;  and  he  wrote  to  the  king  of 
Persia's  lieutenants  in  Asia,  to  invite  them  to 
commence  hostilities  from  that  quarter  against 
Alexander,  whom  he  called  a  boy,  a  second 
J\Iargites.* 

But  when  Alexander  had  settled  the  affairs 
of  his  own  country,  and  marched  into  Bosotia 
with  all  his  forces,  the  pride  of  the  Athenians 
was  humbled,  and  the  spirit  of  Demosthenes 
died  away.  They  deserted  the  Thebans;  and 
that  unhappy  people  had  to  stand  the  whole  fury 
of  the  war  by  themselves;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  lost  their  city.  The  Athenians 
were  in  great  trouble  and  confusion:  and  they 
could  think  of  no  better  measure  than  the  send- 
ing Demosthenes,  and  some  others,  ambassa- 
dors to  Alexander.  But  Demosthenes,  dread- 
ing the  anger  of  that  monarch,  turned  back  at 
Mount  Citha;ron,  and  relinquished  his  com- 
mission. Alexander  immediately  sent  deputies 
to  Athens,  who  (according  to  Idomeneus  and 
Duris)  demanded  that  they  would  deliver  up 
ten  of  their  orators.  But  the  greatest  part, 
and  those  the  most  reputable  of  the  histerians, 
say,  that  he  demanded  only  these  eight,  Dc- 

*  Homer  wrote  a  satire  against  this  Margitrs,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  contemptible  chiracler, 
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mosthenes,  Polyeuctus,  Ephialtes,  Lycargus, 
Myrocles,  Damon,  Calisthcnes,  and  Charide- 
mus.  On  this  occasion,  Demosthenes  address- 
ed the  people  in  the  fable  of  the  sheep,  who 
were  to  give  up  their  dogs  to  the  wolves,  before 
they  would  grant  them  peace:  by  which  he  in- 
sinuated, that  he  and  the  other  orators  were 
the  guards  of  the  people,  as  the  dogs  were  of 
the  tlocks;  and  that  Alexander  was  the  great 
wolf  they  had  to  treat  with.  And  again :  "  As 
we  sec  merciiauts  carrying  about  a  small  sam- 
ple in  a  dish,  by  which  they  sell  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat:  so  you,  in  us,  without  knowing 
it,  deliver  up  the  whole  body  of  citizens." 
These  particulars  we  have  from  Aristobulus  of 
Cassandria. 

The  .\thenians  deliberated  upon  the  point 
in  full  assembly;  and  Demadcs  seeing  them  in 
great  perplexity,  offered  to  go  alone  to  the 
king  of  Macedon,  and  intercede  for  the  ora- 
tors, on  condition  that  each  of  them  would  give 
him  five  talents;  whether  it  was  that  he  de- 
pended upon  the  friendship  that  prince  had  for 
nim,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  find  him,  like  a 
'ior,  satiated  with  blood,  he  succeeded,  haw- 
ever,  in  his  application  for  the  orators,  and  re- 
conciled Alexander  to  the  city. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Macedon,  the 
reputation  of  Demades,  and  the  other  orators 
of  his  party,  greatly  increased;  and  that  of 
Demosthenes  gradually  declined.  It  is  true, 
he  raised  his  head  a  little  when  Agis,  king  of 
Sparta  took  the  field,  but  it  soon  fell  again; 
for  the  Athenians  refused  to  join  him.  Agis 
was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
entirely  routed. 

About  this  time,*  the  affair  concerning  the 
crmcn,  came  again  upon  the  carpet.  The  in- 
formation was  first  laid  under  the  archonship 
of  Chserondas;  and  the  cause  was  not  deter- 
mined till  ten  years  after,t  under  Aristophon. 
It  was  the  most  celebrated  cause  that  ever  was 
pleaded,  as  well  on  account  of  the  reputation 
of  the  orators,  as  the  generous  behaviour  of  the 
judges:  for,  though  the  prosecutors  of  Demos- 
thenes were  then  in  great  power,  as  being  en- 
tirely in  the  Macedonian  interest,  the  judges 
would  not  give  their  voices  against  him;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  acquitted  him  so  honourably 
that  ^schines  had  not  a  "ifth  part  of  the  suf- 
frages,J  ^schines  immediately  quitted  .\thens, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  teaching  rhet- 
oric at  Rhodes  and  in  Ionia. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Harpalus  came 
from  Asia  to  Athens.§  He  had  fled  from  the 
service  of  Alexander,  both  because  be  was  con- 

*  Demosthenes  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens  at  his  own 
eipense  ;  for  which  the  people,  at  Ihe  motion  of  Ctesi- 
phon,  decreed  him  a  crown  of  gold.  This  excited  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  .£schines,  who  thereupon  brought 
that  famous  impeachment  adjust  Demosthenes,  which 
occasioned  his  inimitable  oration  de  Coromi. 

f  Plutarch  must  be  mistaken  here.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, upon  the  exactest  calculation,  to  hare  been  more 
than  ei^ht  years. 

}  This  was  a  very  ignominious  circumstance  ;  for  if 
the  accuser  had  not  a  fiflh  part  of  the  suffrages,  he  was 
fined  a  thousand  drachmas. 

6  Harpalus  bad  the  charge  of  Alexander's  treasure 
in  Babylon  ,  and,  flattering  himself  that  he  would  never 
return  from  his  Indian  expedition,  he  gave  into  all 
Banner  of  crimes  and  excesses.  .\t  last,  when  he  found 
that  Alt laude-  was  really  returning,  aixi  that  he  took 
•  fCTcre  account  ol  such  people  u  bunself,  be  thoui;lil 


scious  to  himself  of  having  falsified  his  tmst, 
to  minister  to  his  pleasures,  and  because  he 
dreaded  his  master,  who  now  was  become  ter 
rible  to  his  best  friends.  As  he  applied  to  the 
people  of  Athens  for  shelter,  and  desired  pro- 
tection for  his  ships  and  treasures,  most  of  the 
orators  had  an  eye  upon  the  gold,  aiui  support- 
ed his  application  with  all  their  interest.  De- 
mosthenes at  first  advised  them  to  order  Har- 
palus off  immediately,  and  to  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  involve  the  city  in  war  again, 
without  any  just  or  necessary  cause. 

Yet  a  few  days  after,  when  they  were  taking 
an  account  of  the  treasure,  Harpalus  perceiv- 
ing that  Demosthenes  was  much  pleased  with 
one  of  the  king's  cups,  and  stood  admiring  the 
workmanship  and  fashion,  desired  him  to  take 
it  in  his  hand,  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  gold. 
Demosthenes  being  surprised  at  the  weight, 
and  asking  Harpalus  how  much  it  might  bring, 
he  smiled,  and  said,  "  It  will  bring  you  twenty 
talents."  And  as  soon  as  it  was  night,  he  sent 
him  the  cup  with  that  sum.  For  Herpalua 
knew  well  enough  how  to  distinguish  a  man's 
passion  for  gold,  by  his  pleasure  at  the  sight 
and  the  keen  looks  he  cast  upon  it.  Demos-  ^ 
thenes  could  not  resist  the  temptation:  it  made 
all  the  impression  upon  him  that  was  expected; 
he  received  the  money,  like  a  garrison,  into  his 
house,  and  went  over  to  the  interest  of  Harpa- 
lus. Next  day  he  came  into  the  assembly  with 
a  quantity  of  wool  and  bandages  about  his  neck} 
and  when  the  people  called  upon  him  to  get  up 
and  speak,  he  made  signs  that  he  had  lost  his 
voice.  Upon  which  some  that  were  by  said, 
it  was  no  common  hoarseness  that  he  got 
in  the  night;  it  was  a  hoarseness  occasioned  by 
swallowing  gold  and  silver."  Afterwards,  when 
all  the  people  were  apprized  of  his  taking  the 
bribe,  and  he  wanted  to  speak  in  his  own  de- 
fence, they  would  not  suffer  him,  but  raised 
a  clamour,  and  expressed  their  indignation.  At 
the  same  time,  somebody  or  other  stood  up  and 
said  sneeringly,  "  Will  you  not  listen  to  the 
man  with  the  cup."'*  The  Athenians  then  im- 
mediately sent  Harpalus  off;  and  fearing  they 
might  be  called  to  account  for  the  money  with 
which  the  orators  had  been  corrupted,  they 
made  a  strict  inquiry  after  it,  and  searched  all 
their  houses,  except  that  of  Calliclcs  the  son 
of  Arenides,  whom  they  spared,  as  Theopom- 
pus  says,  because  he  was  newly  md.ried,  and 
his  bride  was  in  his  house. 

At  the  same  time  Demosthenes,  seemingly 
with  a  design  to  prove  his  innocence,  moved 
for  an  order  that  the  affair  should  be  brought 
before  the  court  of  .\reopagus,  and  all  persons 
punished  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  taking 
bribes.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  appeared 
before  that  court,  and  was  one  of  the  first  that 
were  convicted.  Being  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  talents,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  it  was 
paid,  the  disgrace  of  his  conviction,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  which  could  not 
bear  close  confinement,  determined  him  to  fly; 
and  this  he  did,  undiscovered  by  some,  and  as- 
proper  to  march  off,  with  5000  talents  and  6000  mea- 
into  .\ltica. 

*  This  alludes  to  a  custom  of  the  ancients  at  their 
feasts ;  wherein  it  was  usual  for  the  cup  lo  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  ;  and  the  person  who  held  it  sang  a  tODg, 
to  which  the  rest  g»"  atteoliou. 
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eisted  by  others.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  was 
not  far  from  the  city,  he  perceived  some  of  his 
late  adversaries  following,*  and  endeavoured 
to  hide  himself.  But  they  called  to  him  by 
name;  and  when  they  came  nearer,  desired 
him  to  take  some  necessary  supplies  of  money, 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. Ttiey  assured  him,  they  had  no  other 
design  in  following:  and  exhorted  him  to  take 
courage.  But  Demosthenes  gave  into  more 
violent  expressions  of  grief  than  ever,  and  said, 
"  What  comfort  can  I  have,  when  I  leave  en- 
emies in  this  city  more  generous  than  it  seems 
possible  to  find  friends  in  any  other.'"'  He  bore 
his  exile  in  a  very  weak  and  effeminate  man- 
ner. For  the  most  part,  he  resided  in  ^Egina 
orTroEzene;  where,  whenever  he  looked  to- 
wards Attica,  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  In 
his  expressions  there  was  nothing  of  a  rational 
firmness;  nothing  answerable  to  the  bold  things 
he  had  said  and  done  in  his  administration. 
When  he  left  Athens,  we  are  told,  he  lifted  up 
his  hands  towards  the  citadel,  and  said,  "  O 
Minerva!  goddess  of  those  towers,  whence  is 
it  that  thou  delightest  in  three  such  monsters 
as  an  owl,  a  dragon,  and  the  people.'"  The 
young  men  who  resorted  to  him  for  instruction 
he  advised  by  no  means  to  meddle  with  affairs 
of  state.  He  told  them,  "That,  if  two  roads 
had  been  shewn  him  at  first,  the  one  leading  to 
the  rostrum  and  the  business  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  other  to  certain  destruction;  and  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  evils  that  awaited  him 
\n  the  political  walk,  the  fears,  the  envy,  the 
calumny,  and  contention;  he  would  have 
chosen  that  road  which  led  to  immediate 
death." 

During  the  exile  of  Demosthenes,  Alexan- 
der died.f  The  Greek  cities  once  more  com- 
bining upon  that  event,  Leosthenes  performed 
great  things;  and,  among  the  rest,  drew  a  line  | 


enters  but  for  curing  the  sick ;  so  the  Athenians 
never  appear  but  for  remedying  some  disorder." 
The  people  of  Athens  were  so  much  pleased 
with  this  repartee,  that  they  immediately  voted 
for  the  recal  of  Demosthenes.  It  was  Damon 
the  Paeanean,  cousingerman  to  liemosthenes, 
who  drew  up  the  decree.  A  galley  was  sent 
to  fetch  him  from  jEgina;  and  when  he  came 
up  from  the  Pirsus  to  Athens,  the  whole  body 
of  the  citizens  went  to  meet  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  return;  insomuch  that  tliere  was 
neither  a  magistrate  nor  priest  left  in  the  town. 
Demetrius  of  Magnesia  acquaints  u,<;,  that  De- 
mosthenes lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven 
in  thanks  for  that  happy  day.  "  Happier,"  said 
he,  "  is  my  return  than  that  of  Alcibiades.  It 
was  through  compassion  that  the  Athenians  re- 
stored him,  but  me  they  have  recalled  from  a 
motive  of  kindness." 

The  fine,  however,  still  remained  due:  for 
they  could  not  extend  their  grace  so  far  as  to 
repeal  his  sentence.  But  they  found  out  a 
method  to  evade  the  Taw,  while  they  seemed  to 
comply  with  it.  It  was  the  custom,  in  the 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  to  pay  the 
persons  who  prepared  and  adorned  the  altars. 
They  therefore  appointed  Demosthenes  to  this 
charge;  and  ordered  that  he  should  have  fifty 
talents  for  his  trouble,  which  was  the  sum  his 
fine  amounted  to. 

But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  return  to  hia 
country.  The  affairs  of  Greece  soon  went  to 
ruin.  They  lost  the  battle  of  Crane  in  the 
month  of  August,*  a  Macedonian  garrison  en- 
tered Munychia  in  September,!  and  Demos- 
thenes lost  his  life  in  October.|: 

It  happened  in  the  following  manner.  When 
news  was  brought  that  Antipater  and  Craterus 
were    coming   to   Athens,    Demosthenes    and 


those  of  his  party  hastened  to  get  out  privately 

before  their  arrival.     Hereupon,  the  people,  at 

of  circuriivallation  around  Antipater,  whom  he  '  the  motion  of  Demades,  condemned  them  to 

had  shut  up  in  Lamia.     Pytheas  the  orator,    death.     As  they  fled  different  wavs,  Antipater 


with  Calliinedon  and  Carabus,  left  Athens,  and 
going  over  to  Antipater,  accompanied  his 
friends  and  ambassadors  in  their  applications 
to  the  Greeks,  and  in  persuading  them  not  to 
desert  the  Macedonian  cause,  nor  listen  to  the 
Athenians.  Onlhe  other  hand,  Demosthenes 
joined  the  Athenian  deputies,  and  exerted  him- 
self greatly  with  them  in  exhorting  the  states 
to  fall  with  united  efforts  upon  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  drive  them  out  of  Greece.  Phi- 
larchus  tells  us,  that,  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
Arcadia,  Pytheas  and  Demosthenes  spoke  with 
great  acrimony;  the  one  in  pleading  for  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  other  for  the  Greeks. 
Pytheas  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  As  some 
sickness  is  always  supposed  to  be  in  the  house 
into  which  ass's  milk  is  brought;  so  the  city 
which  an  Athenian  embassy  ever  enters  must 
necessarily  be  in  a  sick  and  decaying  condi- 
tion." Demosthenes  turned  the  comparison 
against  him,  by  saying,  "  As  ass's  milk  never 


*  It  is  recorded  by  Phocius,  that  ^Eschines,  when  he 
kft  Athen?!,  was  followed  in  like  manner,  and  assisted 
by  Demosthenes;  and  that,  when  he  ofTered  him  con- 
solations he  made  the  same  answer.  Plutarch,  like- 
wise, mentions  this  circumstance  in  the  lives  of  the  ten 
orators. 

t  Olymp.  cxiv.  Demosthenes  was  then  in  his  fifty- 
•ighlh  year. 


sent  a  company  of  soldiers  about  the  country  to 
seize  them.  Archias,  surnamed  Phugadotht- 
rasa  the  exile  hunter,  was  their  captain.  It  is 
said  he  was  a  native  of  Thuriuni,  and  had  been 
some  time  a  tragedian;  they  add,  that  Polus  of 
^gina,  who  excelled  ail  the  actors  of  his  time, 
was  his  scholar.  Hermippus  reckons  Archias 
among  the  disciples  of  Lacritus  the  rhetorician; 
and  Demetrius  says  he  spent  some  time  at  the 
school  of  Anaximenes.  This  Archias,  however, 
drew  Hyperides  the  orator,  Aristonicus  of 
Marathon,  and  Himeraeus,  the  brother  of  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean  out  of  the  temple  of 
-Eacus  in  jKgina,  where  they  had  taken  re- 
fuge, and  sent  them  to  Antipater  at  Cleona. 
There  they  were  executed;  and  Hyperides  is 
said  to  have  first  had  his  tongue  cut  out. 

Archias  being  informed  that  Demosthenes 
had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
at  Calauria,  he  and  his  Thracian  soldiers  pass- 
ed over  to  It  in  row  boats.  As  soon  as  he  was 
landed,  he  went  to  the  orator,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  him  to  quit  the  temple,  and  go 
with  him  to  Antipater;  assuring  him  that  he 
had  no  hard  measure  to  expect.  But  it  hap 
pened  that  Demosthenes  had  seen  a  strange 
vision  the  night  before.     He  thought  that  he 

*  Metagitnion.     f  Boedromioo,    }  Pytncpsion. 
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inn  contending  with  Archias,  which  could  play 
the  tragedian  the  best;  that  he  succeeded  in 
his  action;  had  the  audience  on  his  side,  and 
would  certainly  have  obtained  the  prize,  had 
not  Archias  cutdone  him  in  the  dresses  and 
decorations  of  the  theatre.  Therefore,  when 
Archias  had  addressed  him  with  great  appear- 
ance of  humanity,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  and 
■aid,  without  rising  from  his  stat,  "  Neither 
your  action  moved  me  formerly,  nor  do  your 
promises  move  me  now."  Archias  then  began 
to  threaten  him;  upon  which  he  said,  "Before, 
you  acted  a  part;  now  you  speak  as  from  the 
Macedonian  tripod.  Only  wait  awhile  till  I 
have  sent  my  last  orders  to  my  family."  So 
Baying,  he  retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
temple:  and,  taking  some  paper,  as  if  he  meant 
to  write,  lie  put  the  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  bit 
it  a  considerable  time,  as  he  used  to  do  when 
tiioughtful  about  his  composition:  after  which, 
be  covered  his  head  and  put  it  in  a  reclining 
posture.  The  soldiers  who  stood  at  the  door, 
apprehending  that  he  took  these  methods  to 
put  off  the  fatal  stroke,  laughed  at  him,  and 
called  him  a  coward.  Archias  then  approach- 
ing him,  desired  him  to  rise,  and  began  to  re- 
peat the  promises  of  making  his  peace  with 
Antipater.  Demosthenes,  who  by  this  time 
felt  the  operation  of  the  poison  he  had  taken 
•trong  upon  him,  uncovered  his  face,  and  look- 
ing upon  Archias,  "Now,"  said  he,  "  you  may 
act  the  part  of  Creon*  in  the  play  as  soon  as  you 
please,  and  cast  out  this  carcase  of  mine  un- 
buried.  For  my  part,  O  gracious  Neptune!  I 
quit  thy  temple  with  my  breath  within  me. 
But  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  profane  it  with  murder."  By 
this  time  he  could  scarcely  stand,  and  there- 
fore desired  them  to  support  him.  But,  in  at- 
tempting to  walk  out,  he  fell  by  the  altar,  and 
expired  with  a  groan. 

Aristo  says  he  sucked  the  poison  from  a  pen, 
as  we  have  related  it.  One  Poppus,  whose 
memoirs  were  recovered  by  Hermippus,  re- 
ports, that,  when  he  fell  by  the  altar,  there 
was  found  on  his  paper  the  beginning  of  a  let- 
ter, "Demosthenes  to  Antipater,"  and  nothing 
more.  He  adds,  that  people  being  surprised 
that  he  died  so  quickly,  the  Thracians  who 
stood  at  the  door  assured  them  that  he  took 
the  poison  in  his  hand  out  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
and  put  it  to  his  mouth.  To  them  it  had  the 
appearance  of  gold.  Upon  inquiry  made  by 
Archia,  a  young  maid  who  served  Demosthe- 
nes, said,  he  had  long  wore  that  piece  of  cloth 
by  way  of  amulet.  Eratosthenes  tells  us,  that 
he  kept  the  poison  in  the  hollow  of  a  bracelet 
button  which  he  wore  upon  his  arm.  Many 
others  have  written  upon  the  subject;  but  it 
ia  not  necessary  to  give  all  their  different  ac- 
counts. We  shall  only  add,  that  Democharis, 
a  servant  of  Demosthenes,  asserts,  that  he  did 
not  think  his  death  owing  to  poison,  but  to  the 
favour  of  the  gods,  and  a  happy  providence, 
which  snatched  him  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Macedonians  by  a  speed]  and  easy  death.    He 

•  Alluding  to  that  passant  in  the  Antigone  of  So- 
pbtcUs,  where  CreoD  tbrbidi  the  body  of  Polynicei  to 
DC  buried. 


died  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  which  is  tha 
most  mournful  day  in  the  ceremonies  ol  the 
Thesmophoria.*  The  women  keep  it  with 
fasting  in  the  temple  of  Ceres. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Athena 
paid  him  the  honours  that  were  due  to  hiin,  by 
erecting  his  statue  in  brass,  and  decreeing 
that  the  eldest  of  his  family  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  Prytaiieum,^\.  the  public  charge. 
This  celebrated  inscription  was  put  upon  the 
pedestal  of  his  statue: 

Divine  in  speech,  in  judgment,  too,  divine. 
Had  valour's  wrialh,  Uemosthciits,  been  thine, 
Fair  Greece  had  slill  her  freedom's  eIl^igll  borne, 
And  held  the  Kourge  of  Maccdua  in  scorn! 

For  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  those  who  say 
that  Demosthenes  himself  uttered  these  lines 
in  Calauria,  just  before  he  took  the  poison f- 
•  A  little  before  I  visited  Athens,  the  follow- 
ing adventure  is  said  to  have  happened.  A 
soldier  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
commanding  officer  upon  some  misdemeanour, 
put  the  little  gold  he  had  into  the  hands  of  the 
statue  of  Demosthenes,  which  were  in  some 
measure  clenched.  A  small  plane-tree  grew 
by  it,  and  many  leaves,  either  accidentally 
lodged  there  by  the  winds,  or  purposely  so 
placed  by  the  soldier,  covered  the  gold  a  con- 
siderable time.  When  he  returned  and  found 
his  money  entire,  the  fame  of  this  accident 
was  spread  abroad,  and  many  of  the  wits  of 
Athens  strove  which  could  write  the  best  copy 
of  verses  to  vindicate  Demosthenes  from  the 
charge  of  corruption. 

As  for  Demades,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
new  honours  he  had  acquired.  The  Being,  who 
took  it  ill  charge  to  revenge  Demosthenes,  led 
him  into  Macedonia,  where  he  justly  perished 
bv  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  basely  tiat- 
lered.  They  had  hated  him  for  some  time; 
but  at  last  they  caught  him  in  a  fact  which 
could  neither  be  excused  nor  pardoned.  Let- 
ters of  his  were  intercepted,  in  which  he  ex- 
horted Perdiccas  to  seize  Macedonia,  and  de- 
liver Greece,  which,  he  said,  "  hung  only  by 
an  old  rotten  stalk,"  meaning  Antipater.  Din- 
archus,  the  Corinthian,  accusing  him  of  this 
treason,  Cassander  was  so  much  provoked, 
that  he  stabbed  his  son  in  his  arms,  and  after 
wards  gave  orders  for  his  execution.  Thus, 
by  the  most  dreadful  misfortunes,  he  learned 
\\\al  traitors  always  first  fell  themselves:  a 
truth  which  Demosthenes  had  often  told  him 
before,  but  he  would  never  believe  it.  Such, 
my  Sossius,  is  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  which 
we  have  compiled  in  the  best  manner  we  could, 
from  books  and  from  tradition. 

•  This  was  an  annual  fcstiTal  in  honour  of  Ceres.  It 
began  the  fourteenlh  of  October,  and  ended  the  eigh- 
teenth. The  third  day  of  the  iVstival  was  a  day  of 
fasting  and  mortification ;  and  this  is  the  day  tJial  Plu- 
tarch s|>eaks  of. 

\  This  interiplion,  so  for  from  doing  Demosthene* 
honour,  is  the  greatest  disgrace  that  the  .\theniani 
could  have  fastened  upon  his  memory.  It  reproachet 
him  with  a  weakness,  which,  when  the  safety  of  hii 
country  was  at  stake,  was  such  a  deplorable  want  of 
virtue  and  manhood  aj  no  parts  ot  talent  could  itoM 
for. 
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The  account  we  have  of  Henlia,  the  mother  of 
Cicero,  is,  that  her  family  was  noble,*  and  her 
character  excellent.     Of  his   father  there   is 
nothing  said  but  in  extremes.  For  some  affirm 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  fuller,!  and  educated 
in  that  trade,  while  others  deduce  his  origin 
from  Atlius  Tullus,t  a  prince  who  governed 
the  Volsci  with  great  reputation.     Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  think  the  first  of  the  family  who  bore 
the  name  of  Cicero  must  have  been  an  extra- 
ordinary man;  and  for  that  reason  his  posterity 
did  not  reject  the  appellation,  but  rather  took 
to  it  with  pleasure,  though  it  was  a  commou 
subject  of  ridicule:  for  the  Latins  call  a  vetch 
eicer,  and  he  had  a  flat  excrescence  on  the  top 
of  his  nose  in   resemblance  of  a  vetch,  from 
which  he  got  that  surnaine.§  As  for  the  Cicero 
of  whom  we  are  writing,  his  friends   advised 
him,  on  his   first  application   to  business  and 
Boliciling  one  of  the  great  offices  of  slate,  to 
lay  aside  or  change  thai  name.      But  he   an- 
swered with  great  spirit,  "  That  he  would  en- 
deavour to  make   the  name  of  Cicero  more 
glorious  than  that  of  the  Scauri  and  the  Catuli." 
When  quiBstor  in  Sicily,  he  consecrated  in  one 
of  the  temples  a  vase  or  some  other  offering 
in  silver,  upor  which  he  inscribed  his  two  first 
names  Marcus   Tullius,  and,  punning  upon 
the  third,  ordered  the   artificer  to  engrave  a 
vetch.  Suchistheaccountwehaveofhis  name. 
He  was  born  on  the  third  of  January, 1|  the 
day  on  which  the  magistrates  now  sacrifice  and 
pay  their  devotions  for   the  health  of  the  em- 
peror; and  It  is  said  that  his  mother  was  de- 
livered of  him  without  pain.     It  is  also  report- 
ed, that  a  spectre  appeared  to  his   nurse,  and 
foretold,  that  the  child  she  had  the  happiness 
to  attend  would  one  day  prove  a  great  benefit 
to  the  whole  commonwealth  of  Rome.     These 
things  might  have  passed  lor  idle  dreams,  had 
he  not  soon  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
diction.    When  he  was  of  a  proper  age  to  go 
to  school,  his  genius  broke  out  with  so  much 
lustre,  and  he  gained  so  distinguished  a  repu- 
tation among  the  boys,  that  the  fathers  of  some 
of  them  repaired  to  tlie  school  to  see  Cicero, 
and  to  have  specimens  of  his  capacity  for  lit- 
erature; but  the  less  civilized  were  angry  with 
their  sons,  when   they  saw  them  take  Cicero 
in  the  middle  of  them  as  he   walked,  and  al- 
ways give  him  the  place  of  honour.     He  had 
that  turn  of  genius  and  disposition  which  Pla- 
toTT  would  have  a  scholar  and  philosopher  to 


possess.  He  had  both  the  capacity  and  incli- 
nation to  learn  all  the  arts,  nor  was  there  anj 
branch  of  science  that  he  despised;  yet  he  was 
most  inclined  to  poetry;  and  there  is  still  ex» 
tant  a  poem,  entitled  Pontius  Glaucus,* 
which  was  written  by  him,  when  a  boy,  in  te- 
trameter verse.  In  process  of  time  when  he 
had  studied  this  art,  with  greater  application, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  poet,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  orator,  in  Rome.  His  reputa- 
tion for  oratory  still  remains,  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  changes  that  have  since  been 
made  in  the  language;  but,  as  many  ingenious 
poets  have  appeared  since  his  time,  his  poetry 
has  lost  its  credit,  and  is  now  neglected.f 

When  he  had  finished  those  studies  through 
which  boys  commonly  pass,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Philo  the  academician,  whom,  of 
all  the  scholars  of  Clitomachus,  the  Romans 
most  admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  loved  for 
his  conduct.  At  the  same  time  he  made  great 
improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  un- 
der Mucins  ScEvola,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
president  of  the  senate.  He  likewise  got  a 
taste  for  military  knowledge  under  Sylla,  in 
the  Marsian  war.}:  But  afterwards,  finding 
the  commonwealth  engaged  in  civil  wars, 
which  were  likely  to  end  in  nothing  but  abso- 
lute monarchy,  he  withdrew  to  a  philosophic 
and  contemplative  life,  conversing  with  men 
of  letters  from  Greece,  and  making  farther 
advances  in  science.  This  method  of  life  he 
pursued  till  Sylla  had  made  himself  master, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  some  established 
government  again. 

About  this  time  Sylla  ordered  the  estate  of 
one  of  the  citizens  to  be  sold  by  auction,  ift 
consequence  of  his  being  killed  as  a  person 
proscribed;  when  it  was  struck  ofl"  to  Chryso- 
gonus,  Sylla's  freedman,  at  the  small  sum  of 
two  thousand  drachniis.  Roscius,  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  deceased,  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion, and  declared  that  the  estate  was  worth 
two  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  Sylla,  enraged 
at  having  his  conduct  thus  publicly  called  in 
question,  brought  an  action  against  Roscius  for 
the  murder  of  his  fatlier,  and  appointed  Chry- 
sogonus  to  be  the  manager.  Such  was  the 
dread  of  Sylla's  cruelty,  that  no  man  offered 
to  appear  in  defence  of  Roscius,  and  nothing 
seemed  left  for  him  but  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  In 
this  distress  he  applied  to  Cicero,  and  the 
friends  of  the  young  orator  desired  him  to  un 


*  Cinna  was  of  this  family. 

f  Dion  tells  us  tliat  Q..  Calenus  was  the  author  of 
this  calumny.  Cicero,  in  his  books  De  Legilnts,  has 
said  enough  to  shew,  lliat  both  his  father  and  granilfa- 
thei  were  persons  of  property  anil  of  a  liberal  education. 

}  The  same  prince  to  whom  Coriolanus  retired  four 
hundred  years  before. 

^  Pliny's  aeecuut  of  the  origin  of  this  name  is  more 
probable.  Ue  supposes,  that  the  person  who  first 
bore  it  was  renr.arkable  for  the  cultivation  of  vetches. 
So  Fabius,  Le ntulus,  and  Piso,  had  their  names  from 
beans,  tares,  and  peas. 

11  In  the  six  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  Rome: 
*  hundred  aiid  four  years  before  the  Christian  sera, 
rompey  was  born  in  the  same  year 

H  rlato'«  CommoQwealth,  lib.  v. 


*  This  Glaucus  was  a  famous  fisherman,  who,  after 
eating  a  certain  herb,  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  became 
one  of  the  gods  of  that  element.  jS'.schylus  wrote  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject.     Cicero's  poem  is  loft. 

t  Plutarch  was  a  very  indiflerent  judge  of  the  Latin 
poetry,  and  his  speaking  wilh  so  much  favour  of  Cice 
ro's,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Juvenal  and  many 
others,  is  a  strong  proof  of  it.  He  translated  Aratui 
into  verse  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  wrote  a  poem  in 
praise  of  the  actions  of  Marius,  whieh,  Sca:voIa  said, 
would  live  through  innumerable  ages.  But  he  .vas  out 
m  his  prophecy.  It  has  long  been  dead.  And  the  poem 
which  he  wrote  in  three  books,  on  his  own  consulship, 
has  shared  the  same  fate. 

{  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 
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Jcrtake  the  cause;  thinking  he  coi\ld  not  have 
I  more  glorious  opportunity  to  enter  the  hsls 
of  fame.  Accordingly  he  undertook  his  defence, 
eucceeded,  and  gained  great  applause.*  But, 
fearing  Sylla'"f  resentment,  he  travelled  into 
Greece,  and  gave  out  that  the  recovery  of  his 
health  was  the  motive.  Indeed,  he  was  of  a  lean 
and  slender  habit,  and  his  stomach  was  so  weak 
that  he  was  obligeil  to  be  very  sparing  in  his 
diet,  and  not  to  eat  till  a  late  hour  in  the  day. 
His  voice,  however,  had  a  variety  of  inflections, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  harsh  and  unformed; 
and,  as  in  the  vehemence  and  enthusiasm  of 
speaking  he  always  rose  into  a  loud  key,  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  migljt  injure 
his  health. 

^Vhen  he  came  to  Athens,  he  heard  Antio- 
chus  the  Ascalonite,  and  was  charmed  with  the 
smoothness  and  grace  of  his  elocution,  though 
he  did  not  approve  his  new  doctrines  in  philo- 
sophy. For  Antiochus  had  left  the  new  aca- 
demy, as  it  is  called,  and  the  sect  of  Carnea- 
des,  either  from  clear  conviction  and  from  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  of  sense,  or  else  from 
a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  schools  of  Clitoma- 
chus  and  Philo,  and  had  adopted  most  of  the 
dostrines  of  the  Stoics.  But  Cicero  loved  the 
new  academy,  and  entered  more  and  more  into 
its  opinions;  having  already  taken  his  resolu- 
tion, if  he  failed  in  his  design  of  rising  in  the 
state,  to  retire  from  the  forum  and  all  politi- 
cal intrigues,  to  Athens,  and  spend  his  days  in 
peace  in  the  bosom  of  philosophy. 

But  not  long  after  he  received  the  news  of 
Sylla's  death.  His  body  by  this  time  was 
strengthened  by  exercise,  and  brought  to  a 
good  habit.  His  voice  was  formed;  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  full  and  sonorous,  had 
gained  a  sufficient  sweetness,  and  was  brought 
to  a  key  which  his  constitution  could  bear.  Be- 
sides, his  friends  at  Rome  soUcited  him  by  let- 
ters to  return,  and  Antiochus  exhorted  him 
much  to  apply  himself  to  public  affairs.  For 
which  reasons  he  exercised  his  rhetorical  pow- 
ers afresh,  as  the  best  engines  for  business,  and 
called  forth  his  political  talents.  In  short,  he 
suffered  not  a  day  to  pass  without  either  de- 
claiming, or  attending  the  most  celebrated 
orators.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design  he 
sailed  to  Asia  and  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
Amongst  the  rhetoricians  of  Asia,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  instructions  of  Xenoclcs  of  Ad- 
ramyttium,  Dionysius  of  Magnesia,  and  Me- 
nippus  of  Caria.  At  Rhodes  he  studied  under 
the  rhetorician  Apollonius  the  son  of  Molo,+ 
and  the  philosopher  Posidonius.  It  is  said,  that 
Apollonius,  not  understanding  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, desired  Cicero  to  declaim  in  Greek; 
and  he  readily  complied,  because  he  thought 
by  that  means  his  faults  might  the  better  be 
corrected.  When  he  had  ended  his  declama- 
tion, the  rest  were  astonished  at  his  perfor- 
mance, and  strove  which  should  praise  him 
most;  but  Apollonius  shewed  no  signs  of  pleas- 
ure while  he  was  speaking;  and  when  he  had 
done,  he  sat  a  long  time  thoughtful  and  silent. 
At  last,  observing  the  uneasiness  it  gave  his 
pupil,  he  said,  "  As  for  you,  Cicero,  I  praise 

»  In  his  twenty-strenth  year. 

f  IV'ot  JijioUonitu  the  son  of  Molo,  but  ^9polloniu3 
tfolo.  The  same  mistake  u  loade  by  our  author  in 
tut  life  of  Cxsar. 


and  admire  you;  but  I  am  conccneU  for  the 
fate  of  Greece.  She  had  nothing  ieft  her  but 
the  glory  of  eloquence  and  erudition,  and  you 
are  carrying  that  too  to  Rome." 

Cicero  now  prepared  to  apply  himself  to 
public  affairs  with  great  hopes  of  success :  but 
his  spirit  received  a  check  from  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  For  upon  his  inquiring  by  what  means 
he  might  rise  to  the  greatest  glory,  the  priestess 
bade  him  "  follow  nature,  and  not  take  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude  for  the  guide  of  his 
life."  Hence  it  was,  that  after  his  coming  to 
Rome  he  acted  at  first  with  great  caution  He 
was  timorous  and  backward  in  applying  for 
public  offices,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find 
himself  neglected,  and  called  a  Greek,  a  scho- 
lastic; terms  which  the  artizans,  and  others 
the  meanest  of  the  Romans,  are  very  liberal  ia 
applying.  But,  as  he  was  naturally  ambitious 
of  honour,  and  spurred  on  besides  by  liis  father 
and  his  friends,  he  betook  himself  to  the  bar. 
Nor  was  it  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees  that 
he  gained  the  palm  of  eloquence;  his  fame 
shot  forth  at  once,  and  he  was  distinguished 
above  all  the  orators  of  Rome.  Yet  it  is  said 
that  his  turn  for  action  was  naturally  as  defec- 
tive as  that  of  Demosthenes;  and  therefore  ha 
took  all  the  advantage  he  could  from  the  in- 
struction of  Roscius,  who  excelled  in  comedy, 
and  of  ./Ksop,  whose  talents  lay  in  tragedy. 
This  iEsop,  we  are  told,  when  he  was  one  day 
acting  Atreus,  in  the  part  where  he  considers 
in  what  manner  he  should  punish  Thyestes, 
being  worked  up  by  his  passion  to  a  degree  o; 
insanity,  with  his  sceptre  struck  a  servant  who 
happened  suddenly  to  pass  by,  and  laid  him 
dead  at  his  feet.  In  consequence  of  these  helps, 
Cicero  found  his  powers  of  persuasion  not  a 
little  assisted  by  action  and  just  pronunciation 
But  as  for  those  orators  who  gave  into  a  bawl 
ing  manner,  he  laughed  at  them,  and  said, 
"  Their  weakness  made  them  get  up  into  cla 
mour,  as  lame  men  get  on  horseback."  His  ex- 
cellence at  hitting  off  a  jest  or  repartee  ani- 
mated his  pleadings,  and  therefore  seemed  not 
foreign  to  the  business  of  the  ybn/m:  but  by 
bringing  it  much  into  life,  he  offended  numbers 
of  people,  and  got  the  character  of  a  malevolent 
man. 

He  was  appointed  quaestor  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  corn;  and  having 
Sicily  for  his  province,  he  gave  the  people  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  at  first,  by  compelling  them 
to  send  their  corn  to  Rome.  But  afterwards, 
when  they  came  to  experience  his  diligence, 
his  justice,  and  moderation,  they  honoured  him 
more  than  any  quaestor  that  Rome  had  ever 
sent  them.  About  that  time  a  number  of  young 
Romans  of  noble  families,  who  lay  under  the 
charge  of  having  violated  the  rules  of  discipline, 
and  not  behaved  with  sufficient  courage  in  time 
of  service,  were  pent  back  to  the  pnetor  of 
Sicily.  Cicero,  undertook  their  defence,  and 
acquitted  himself  of  it  with  great  ability  and 
success.  As  he  returned  to  Rome,  much  elated 
with  these  advantages,  he  tells  us*  he  met  with 
a  pleasant  adventure.  Ashe  was  on  the  road 
through  Campania,  meeting  with  a  person  of 
some  eminence  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
he  asked  him,  "What  they  said  and  thought  ot 
his  actions  in  Rome.^"  imagining  that  his  name 
*  In  hb  oration  for  Flancius. 
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and  the  glory  of  his  achievements  had  filled  the 
whole  city.  His  acquaintance  answered,  "Why, 
where  have  you  been,  then,  Cicero,  all  this 
time?" 

This  ansver  dispirited  him  extremely;  for 
he  found  that  the  accounts  of  his  conduct  had 
t)een  lost  in  Rome,  as  in  an  immense  sea,  and 
had  made  no  remarkable  addition  to  his  repu- 
tation. By  mature  reflection  upon  this  inci- 
dent, he  was  brought  to  retrench  h^  ambition, 
because  he  saw  that  contention  for  glory  was 
an  endless  thing,  and  had  neither  measure  nor 
bounds  to  termmate  it.  Nevertheless,  his  im- 
moderate love  of  praise,  and  his  passion  for 
glory,  always  remained  with  him,  and  often  in- 
terrupted his  best  and  wisest  designs. 

When  he  began  to  dedicate  himself  more 
earnestly  to  public  business,  he  thought  that, 
while  mechanics  knew  the  name,  the  place, 
the  use  of  every  tool  and  instrument  they  take 
in  their  hands,  though  those  things  are  inani- 
mate, it  would  be  absurd  for  a  statesman,  whose 
functions  cannot  be  performed  but  by  means  of 
men,  to  be  negligent  in  acquainting  himself 
with  the  citizens.  He  therefore  made  it  his 
business  to  commit  to  memory,  not  only  their 
names,  but  the  place  of  abode  of  those  of  great- 
er note,  what  friends  they  made  use  of,  and 
what  neighbours  were  in  their  circle.  So  that 
whatever  road  in  Italy  Cicero  travelled,  he 
could  easily  point  out  the  estates  and  houses  of 
his  friends. 

Though  his  own  estate  was  sufficient  for  his 
necessities,  yet,  as  it  was  small,  it  seemed 
Btrange  that  he  would  take  neither  fee  nor  pres- 
ent for  his  services  at  the  bar.  This  was  most 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  Verres.  Verres  had 
been  praxtor  in  Sicily,  and  committed  num- 
berless acts  of  injustice  and  oppression.  The 
Sicilians  prosecuted  him,  and  Cicero  gained 
the  cause  for  them,  not  so  much  by  pleading, 
as  by  forbearing  to  plead.  The  magistrates,  in 
their  partiality  to  Verres,  put  off  the  trial  by 
several  adjournments  to  the  last  day;*  and  as 
Cicero  knew  there  was  not  time  for  the  advo- 
cates to  he  heard,  and  the  matter  determined 
in  the  usual  method,  he  rose  up,  and  said, 
"  There  was  no  occasion  for  pleadings."  He 
therefore  brought  up  the  witnesses,  and  after 
their  depositions  were  taken,  insisted  that  the 
judges  should  give  their  verdict  immediately. 

\etwehavean  account  of  several  humorous 
sayings  of  Cicero's  in  this  cause.  When  an 
emancipated  slave,  Caecilius  by  name,  who 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Jew,  would  have  set 
aside  the  Sicilians,  and  taken  the  prosecution 
of  Verres,  upon  himself,!  Cicero  said,  "  What 
has  a  Jew  to  do  with  swine's  flesh.^"  For  the 
Romans  call  a  boar-pig  verres.  And  when 
Verres  reproached  Cicero  with  effeminacy,  he 
answered,  "  Why  do  you  not  first  reprove  your 
own  children.'"  For  Verres  had  a  young  son 
who  was  supposed  to  make  an  infamous  use  of 
his  advantages  of  person.  Hortensius  the  orator 
did  not  venture  directly  to  plead  the  cause  of 

*  Not  till  the  last  day:  Cicero  brought  it  on  9.  few 
days  btfore  Verres'  friends  were  to  come  into  office  ; 
but  of  the  seven  orations  which  were  composed  on  tlie 
occasion,  the  two  first  only  were  delivered.   K.  U.  663. 

t  Cicero  knew  that  Cteeiliiis  was  secrelly  a  friend  to 
Verres,  and  wanted,  by  this  means,  to  bring  him  off. 


Verres,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  appear  Tol 
him  at  the  laying  of  the  fine,  and  had  received 
an  ivory  sphbix  from  him  by  way  of  conside- 
ration. In  this  case  Cicero  threw  out  several 
enigmatical  hints  against  Hortensius;  and  when 
he  said,  "  He  knew  not  how  to  solve  riddles,* 
Cicero  retorted,  "  That  is  somewhat  strange, 
when  you  have  a  sphinx  in  your  house." 

Verres  being  thus  condemned,  Cicero  set  hia 
fine  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
drachmx;  upon  which,  it  was  said  by  censo- 
rious people,  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  let 
him  off  so  low.*  The  Sicilians,  however,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  assistance,  brought  him 
when  he  was  aedile  a  number  of  things  for  his 
games,  and  other  very  valuable  presents;  but 
he  was  so  far  from  considering  his  private  ad- 
vantage, that  he  made  no  other  use  of  their  gen- 
erosity than  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions. 

He  had  a  handsome  country  seat  at  Arpinum, 
a  farm  near  Naples,  and  another  at  Pompeii, 
bat  neither  of  them  were  very  considerable. 
His  wife,  Terentia  brought  him  a  fortune  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  denarii,  and  he 
fell  heir  to  something  that  amounted  to  ninety, 
thousand  more.  Upon  this  he  lived  in  a  gen- 
teel, and  at  the  same  time  a  frugal  manner, 
with  men  of  letters,  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
around  him.  He  rarely  took  his  meal  befora 
sunset;  not  that  business  or  study  prevented 
his  sitting  down  to  table  sooner,  but  the  weak- 
ness of  his  stomach,  he  thought,  required  that 
regimen.  Indeed,  he  was  so  exact  in  all  res- 
pects in  the  care  of  his  health,  that  he  had  his 
stated  hours  for  rubbing  and  for  the  exercise  of 
walking.  By  this  management  of  his  constitu- 
tion, he  gained  a  sufficient  stock  of  health  and 
strength  for  the  great  labours  and  fatigues  he 
afterwards  underwent. 

He  gave  up  the  town  house  which  belonged 
to  his  family,  to  his  brother,  and  took  up  his  re- 
sidence on  the  Palatine  hill,  that  those  who 
came  to  pay  their  court  to  him  might  not  have 
too  far  to  go.  For  he  had  a  levee  every  day,  not 
less  than  Crassus  had  for  his  great  wealth,  or 
Pompey  for  his  power  and  interest  in  the  army; 
though  they  were  the  most  followed,  and  the 
greatest  men  in  Rome.  Pompey  himself  paid 
all  due  respect  to  Cicero,  and  found  his  politi 
cal  assistance  very  useful  to  him,  both  in  res- 
pect to  power  and  reputation. 

When  Cicero  stood  for  the  prstorship,  he 
had  many  competitors  who  were  persons  of 
distinction,  and  yet  he  was  returned  first.  As 
a  president  in  the  courts  of  justice,  he  acted 
with  great  integrity  and  honour.  Licinius 
Macer,  who  had  great  interest  of  his  own, 
and  was  supported,  besides,  with  that  of  Cras- 
sus, was  accused  before  him  of  some  defaulC 
with  respect  to  money.  He  had  so  ir.uch 
confidence  in  his  own  influence  and  the  activi- 
ty of  his  friends,  that,  when  the  judges  were 
going  to  decide  the  cause,  it  is  said  he  went 
home,  cut  his  hair,  and  put  on  a  white  habit,  as 

*  This  fine,  indeed,  was  very  incor.si'derable.  The 
legal  fine  for  extortion,  in  such  casc^  as  that  of  Verres, 
was  twice  the  sum  extorted.  The  Sicihans  laiil  a 
charee  of  S^iJ.QlW.  acainst  Verres:  the  fine  must  there- 
fore have  been  6-t.i,832(.;  but  750,000  drachma;  was  no 
more  than  24,218/.  Plutarch  must,  therefore,  mott 
probably  have  been  mistaken. 
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if  he  had  gained  the  victory,  and  was  about  to 
return  so  equipped  to  Ihe  Jbnim.  But  Crassus 
met  him  in  his  cuurt-vard,  and  told  hnn  that 
all  the  judges  had  given  a  verdict  against  hini; 
which  atfected  liiin  in  sucli  a  manner  that  lie 
turned  in  again,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died.* 
Cicero  gained  honour  by  this  attair,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  he  kept  strict  watch  against  cor- 
ruption in  the  court. 

There  was  another  person,  named  Vatinius, 
an  insolent  orator,  wlio  paid  very  little  respect 
to  the  judges  in  his  pleadings.  It  happened 
that  he  had  his  neck  full  of  scrophulous  swel- 
lings. This  man  applied  to  Cicero  about  some 
business  or  other;  and  as  that  magistrate  did 
not  immediately  comply  with  his  request,  but 
sat  some  time  deliberating,  lie  said,  "  I  could 
easily  swallow  such  a  thing,  if  1  was  pra;tor;" 
upon  which  Cicero  turned  towards  him,  and 
made  answer,  "But  I  have  not  so  large  a 
neck," 

When  theTe  were  only  two  or  three  days  of 
his  office  uiie.xpired,  an  information  was  laid 
against  Manilius  for  embezzling  the  public 
money.  This  Manilius  was  a  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  they  thought  he  was  only  prose- 
cuted on  Pompey's  account,  being  his  par- 
ticular friend.  He  desired  to  have  a  day  li.\ed 
for  his  trial;  and,  as  (^icero  appointed  the  next 
day,  the  people  were  much  offended,  because, 
it  had  been  customary  for  the  prstors  to  allow 
the  accused  ten  days  at  the  least.  The  tri- 
bunes, therefore,  cited  Cicero  to  appear  before 
the  commons,  and  give  an  account  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. He  desired  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  which  was  to  this  effect. — "As  I  have 
always  behaved  to  persons  impeached  with  all 
the  moderation  and  humanity  that  the  laws 
will  allow,  I  thought  it  wrong  to  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  treating  Manilius  with  the  same 
candour.  I  was  master  only  of  one  day  more 
in  my  office  of  pra;tor,  and  consequently  must 
appoint  that;  for  to  leave  the  decision  of  the 
cause  to  another  magistrate  was  not  the  method 
for  those  who  were  inclined  to  serve  Manilius." 
This  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of 
the  people;  they  were  lavish  in  their  praises, 
and  desired  him  to  undertake  the  defence  him- 
self. This  he  readily  complied  with;  his  re- 
gard for  Pompey,  who  was  absent,  not  being 
his  least  inducement.  In  consequence  hereof, 
he  presented  himself  before  the  commons  again, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  whole  affair,  took 
opportunity  to  make  severe  reflections  on  those 
who  favoured  oligarchy,  and  envied  the  glory 
of  Pompey. 

Yet,  for  the  sake  of  ti2eir  country,  the  pa- 
tricians joined  the  plebeians  in  raising  him  to 
the  consulshi|).  The  occasion  was  this.  The 
change  which  Sylla  introduced  into  the  con- 
■titution  at  first  seemed  harsh  and  uneasy,  but 

*  The  story  is  related  diflerently  by  Valerius  Max- 
ioaus.  He  says  that  Macer  was  in  cuurt,  waiting  ihe 
issue,  and,  perceiving  that  Cicero  was  pn>ceccling  to 
give  sentence  against  liim,  he  sent  to  inlorin  him  that 
ne  wa<  dead,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sutTiH^atrd  hiin- 
telf  with  his  handherchief.  Cicero,  Ihercfure,  did  nut 
pronounce  sentence  agaiust  him,  by  which  means,  hi.'> 
estate  was  saved  to  his  son  Licinius  Calviis.  Aotwilh- 
•tanding  this,  Cicero  himself,  in  one  of  his  epistles  to 
Atticus,  says,  that  he  actually  condemned  him  ;  and  in 
another  uf  his  episl les,  he  sjieaks  uf  the  popular  esteem 
tliit  iSdir  procured  him.      Ci'c.  Kp.  ad  All.  1.  i.  c.  3, 4. 


by  time  and  custom  it  came  to  an  estao  ishment 
which  many  thought  not  a  bad  one.  At  present 
there  were  some  who  wanted  to  bring  in  anottier 
change,  merely  to  gratify  their  own  avarice,  and 
without  the  least  view  to  the  public  good.  Pom- 
pey was  engaged  with  the  kings  of  I'ontus  and 
Armenia,  and  there  was  no  force  in  Rome  suf- 
ficient to  suppress  the  authors  of  this  intended 
innovation.  They  had  a  chief  of  a  bold  and 
enterprising  spirit,  and  the  most  remarkable 
versatility  of  manners;  his  name  Lucius  Cati- 
line. Besides  a  variety  of  other  crimes,  he  was 
accused  of  debauching  his  own  daughter,  and 
killing  his  own  brother.  To  screen  himself 
from  prosecution  for  the  latter,  he  persuaded 
Sylla  to  put  his  brother  among  the  proscribed, 
as  if  he  had  been  still  alive.  These  prolhgates, 
with  such  a  leader,  among  other  engagements 
of  secrecy  and  fidehty,  sacrificed  a  man,  and 
ate  of  his  flesh.  Cataline  had  corrupted  great 
part  of  the  Koman  youth  by  indulging  their 
desires  in  every  form  of  pleasure,  providmg 
them  wine  and  women,  and  setting  no  hounds 
to  his  expenses  for  these  purposes.  All  Tus- 
cany was  prepared  for  the  revolt,  and  most  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  vast  inequality  of  the 
citizens  in  point  of  property  prepared  Rome, 
loo,  for  a  change.  JVIen  of  spirit  amongst  the 
nobility  had  impoverished  themselves  by  their 
great  expenses  on  public  exhibitions  and  en 
tertainments,  on  bribing  for  offices,  and  erect- 
ing magnificent  buildings;  by  which  means  the 
riches  of  the  city  were  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
mean  people:  in  this  tottering  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth there  needed  no  great  force  to  over- 
set it,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  bold  ad 
venturer  to  accomplish  its  ruin. 

Catiline,  however,  before  he  began  his  oper- 
ations, wanted  a  strong  fort  to  sally  out  from, 
and  with  that  view,  stood  for  the  consulship. 
His  prospect  seemed  very  promising,  because 
he  hoped  to  have  Caius  Antonius  tor  his  col- 
league; a  man  who  had  no  firm  principles, 
either  good  or  bad,  nor  any  resolution  of  his 
own,  but  would  make  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  power  of  him  that  led  him.  Many  per- 
sons of  virtue  and  honour,  perceiving  this  dan- 
ger, put  up  Cicero  for  the  consulship,  and  the 
people  accepted  him  with  pleasure.  Thus  Cati 
line  was  balfled,  and  Cicero*  and  Caius  Anto- 
nius appointed  consuls;  though  Cicero's  father 
was  only  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  his  com- 
petitors of  patrician  .•amilies. 

Catiline's  designs  were  not  yet  discovered  to 
the  people.  Cicero,  however,  at  his  entrance 
upon  his  office,  had  great  affairs  on  his  hands, 
the  preludes  of  what  was  to  follow.  On  the 
one  hand,  those  who  had  been  incapacitated 
by  the  laws  of  Sylla  to  bear  offices,  being  neith- 
er inconsiderable  in  power  nor  in  number,  be 
gan  now  to  solicit  them,  and  make  ail  possible 
interest  with  the  people.  It  is  true;  they  al- 
leged many  just  and  good  arguments  against 
the  t)ranny  of  Sylla,  but  it  was  an  unseason- 
able time  to  give  the  administration  so  much 
trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  proposed  laws  which  had  the  same 
tendency  to  distress  the  government;  for  they 
wanted  to  appoint  decemvirs,  and  invest  them 
with  an  unlimited  power.     This  was  to  extenii 

*  In  his  forty-third  year. 
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all  over  Italy,  over  Syria,  and  all  the  late  con- 
quests of  Poinpey.  They  were  to  be  commis- 
■ioneJ  to  sell  the  public  lands  in  these  coun- 
tries; to  judge  or  banish  whom  they  pleased; 
to  plant  colonics;  to  take  money  out  of  the 
pubhc  treasury;  to  levy  and  keep  on  foot  what 
troops  they  thought  necessary.  Many  Ro- 
mans of  high  distinction  were  pleased  with 
the  bill,  and  in  particular  Antony,  Cicero's  col- 
league, for  he  hoped  to  be  one  of  the  ten.  It 
vvas  thought,  too,  that  he  was  no  stranger  to 
Ca'.aline's  designs,  and  that  he  did  not  disrelish 
them  on  account  of  his  great  debts.  This  was 
an  alarming  circumstance  to  all  who  had  the 
good  of  their  country  at  heart. 

This  danger,  too,  was  the  first  that  Cicero 
guarded  against;  which  he  did  by  getting  the 
province  of  Macedonia  decreed  to  Antony,  and 
not  taking  that  of  Gaul  which  was  allotted  to 
himself.  Antony  was  so  much  affected  with 
this  favour,  that  he  was  ready,  like  an  hired 
player,  to  act  a  subordinate  part  under  Cicero 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Cicero  having 
thus  managed  his  colleague,  began  with  greater 
courage  to  take  his  measures  against  the  sedi- 
tious party.  He  alleged  his  objections  against 
the  law  in  the  senate,  and  effectually  silenced 
the  proposers.*  They  look  another  opportu- 
nity, however,  and  coming  prepared,  insisted 
that  the  consuls  should  appear  before  the  peo- 
ple. Cicero,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  com- 
manded the  senate  to  follow  him.  He  address- 
ed the  commons  with  such  success,  that  they 
threw  out  the  bill;  and  his  victorious  eloquence 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  tribunes,  that  they 
gave  up  other  things  which  they  had  been  medi- 
tating. 

He  was  indeed  the  man  who  most  effectually 
showed  the  Romans  what  charms  eloquence 
can  add  to  truth,  and  that  justice  is  invincible 
when  properly  supported.  He  showed  also, 
that  a  magistrate  who  watches  for  the  good  of 
the  community  should  in  his  actions  always 
prefer  right  to  popular  measures,  and  in  hii 
speeches  know  how  to  make  those  right  meas- 
ures agreeable,  by  separating  from  them  what- 
ever may  offend.  Of  the  grace  and  power  with 
which  he  spoke,  we  have  a  proof  in  a  theatrical 
regulation  that  took  place  in  his  consulship. 
Before,  those  of  the  equestrian  order  sat  mixed 
with  the  commonalty.  Marcus  Otho,  in  his 
prstorship,  was  the  first  who  separated  the 
knights  from  the  other  citizens,  and  appointed 
them  seats  which  they  stiUf  en.joy.  The  people 
looked  upon  this  a  mark  of  dishonour,  and  hiss- 
ed and  insulted  Otho  when  he  appeared  at  the 
theatre.  The  knights,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
ceived him  with  loud  plaudits.  The  people 
repeated  their  hissing,  and  the  knights  their 
applause;  till  at  last  they  came  to  mutual  re- 
proaches, and  threw  the  whole  theatre  into  the 
utmost  disorder.  Cicero  being  informed  of  the 
disturbance,  came  and  called  the  people  to  the 
temple  of  Bellona;  where,  partly  by  reproof, 
partly  by  lenient  applications,  he  so  corrected 
them,  that  they  returned  to  the  theatre,  loudly 
testified  their  approbation  of  Otho's  conduct, 

*  This  was  the  first  of  his  three  orations  de  Lege 
tSgraria. 

t  Aboirt  four  years  before,  under  the  consulship  of 
Piso  and  Glabrio.  But  Otho  was  not  then  prselor ;  he 
wa^  inbuue. 


and  strove  with  the  knights  which  should  d* 
him  the  most  honour. 

Cataline's  conspiracy,  which  at  first  had  been 
intimidated  and  discouraged,  began  to  recover 
its  spirits.  The  accomplices  assembled,  and 
exhorted  each  other  to  begin  their  operations 
with  vigour,  before  the  return  of  Pompey,  who 
was  said  to  be  already  marching  homewards 
with  his  forces.  But  Cataline's  chief  motive 
for  action  was  the  dependance  he  had  on  Syl- 
la's  veterans.  Though  these  were  scattered  all 
over  Italy,  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  part 
resided  in  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  in  idea  were 
plundering  and  sharing  the  wealth  of  Italy 
again.  They  had  Manlius  for  their  leader,  a 
man  who  had  served  with  great  distinction 
under  Sylla;  and  now  entering  into  Catiline's 
views,  they  came  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  ap)- 
proaching  election;  for  he  solicited  the  consul- 
ship again,  and  had  resolved  to  kill  Cicero  in 
the  tumult  of  that  assembly. 

The  gods  seemed  to  presignify  the  machina- 
tions of  these  incendiaries  by  earthquakes, 
thunders,  and  apparitions.  There  were  also  in- 
timations from  men,  true  enough  in  themselves, 
but  not  sutRcient  for  the  conviction  of  a  person 
of  Cataline's  quality  and  power.  Cicero,  there- 
fore, adjourned  the  day  of  election;  and  having 
summoned  Cataline  before  the  senate,  exam- 
ined him  upon  the  informAtions  he  had  receiv- 
ed. Cataline,  believing  there  were  many  in  the 
senate  who  wanted  a  change,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  desirous  to  shew  his  resolution  to 
his  accomplices  who  were  present,  answered 
with  a  calm  firmness: — "  .\s  there  are  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  is  feeble  and  decayed,  but 
has  a  head;  the  other  strong  and  robust,  but 
is  without  a  head;  what  harm  am  I  doing,  if  I 
give  a  head  to  the  body  that  wants  it?"  By 
these  enigmatical  expressions  he  meant  the 
senate  and  the  people.  Consequently  Cicero 
was  still  more  alarmed.  On  the  day  of  election 
he  put  on  a  coat  of  mail;  the  principal  persons 
in  Rome  conducted  him  from  his  house,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  youth  attended  him  to 
the  Canjpus  JMartius.  There  he  threw  back 
his  robe,  and  shewed  part  of  the  coat  of  mail, 
on  purpose  to  point  out  his  danger.  The  peo- 
ple were  incensed,  and  immediately  gathered 
about  him;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  Cataline  was  thrown  out  again,  and  Sila- 
nus  and  Murena  chosen  consuls. 

Not  long  after  this,  when  the  veterans  were 
assembling  for  Catiline  in  Etruria,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  carrying  the  plot  into  execution 
approached,  three  of  the  first  and  greatest  per- 
sonages in  Rome,  Marcus  Crassus,  Marcus 
Marcellus,  and  Metellus  Scipio,  went  and 
knocked  at  Cicero's  door  about  midnight:  and 
having  called  the  porter,  bade  him  awake  his 
master,  and  tell  him  who  attended.  Their 
business  was  this:  Crassus's  porter  brought 
him  in  a  packet  of  letters  after  supper,  which 
he  had  received  from  a  person  unknown.  They 
were  directed  to  different  persons,  and  there 
was  one  for  Crassus  himself,  but  without  a 
name.  This  only,  Crassus  read;  and  when  ho 
found  that  it  informed  him  of  a  great  massacre 
intended  by  Catiline,  and  warned  him  to  re- 
tire out  of  the  city,  he  did  not  open  the  rest, 
but  immediate-ly  went  to  wait  on  Cicero:  for 
he    was  not  only  terrified  at   the  impending 
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danger,  but  he  had  some  suspicions  to  remove 
whicl)  had  arisen  from  his  acquaintance  with 
Catiline.  Cicero  having  consulted  with  them 
what  was  proper  to  be  do'ie,  assembled  the 
senate  at  break  of  day,  and  delivered  the  let- 
ters according  to  the  directions,  desiring  at 
the  same  time  that  they  might  be  read  in  pub- 
lic. They  all  gave  the  same  account  of  the 
conspiracy. 

Q'lintus  Arrius,  a  man  of  prtetorian  dignity, 
morever,  informed  the  senate  of  the  levies 
that  had  been  made  in  Etniria,  and  assured 
them  that  Manlius,  wiih  a  considerable  force, 
was  hovering  about  those  parts,  and  only  wait- 
ing for  news  of  an  insurrection  in  Rome.  On 
these  informations,  the  senate  made  a  decree, 
by  which  all  affairs  were  committed  to  the  con- 
suls, and  they  were  empowered  to  act  in  the 
manner  they  should  think  best  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  an 
edict  which  the  senate  seldom  issue,  and  never 
but  in  some  great  and  imminent  danger. 

When  Cicero  was  invested  with  this  power, 
he  committed  the  care  of  things  without  the 
city  to  Quintus  Metellus,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  all  within  to  himself.  He  made  his  ap- 
pearance every  day  attended  and  guarded  by 
Buch  a  multitude  of  people,  that  they  filled 
great  part  of  the  forum.  Catiline,  unable  to 
bear  any  longer  delay,  determined  to  repair  to 
Manlius  and  his  army;  and  ordered  Marcius 
and  Cethegus  to  take  their  swords  and  go  to 
Cicero's  house  early  in  the  morning,  where, 
nnder  pretence  of  paying  their  compliments, 
they  were  to  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  But 
Fulvia,  a  woman  of  quality,  went  to  Cicero  in 
the  night  to  inform  him  of  his  danger,  and 
charged  him  to  be  on  his  guard  in  particular 
against  Cethegus.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the 
assassins  came,  and  being  denied  entrance, 
they  grew  very  insolent  and  clamorous,  which 
made  them  the  more  suspected. 

Cicero  went  out  afterwards,  and  assembled 
the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
in  the  way  to  the  Palatine  hill.  Catiline  came 
among  the  rest,  as  with  a  design  to  make  his 
defence;  but  there  was  not  a  senator  who 
would  sit  by  him;  they  all  left  the  bench  he 
had  taken;  and  when  he  began  to  speak  they 
interrupted  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  not  be  heard. 

At  length  Cicero  rose  up,  and  commanded 
him  to  depart  the  city:  "  for,"  said  he,  "  while 
I  employ  only  words,  and  you  weapons,  there 
should  at  least  be  walls  between  us."  Cati- 
hne,  upon  this,  immediately  marched  out  with 
•hree  hundred  men  well  armed,  and  with  the 
tM-es  and  other  engines  of  authority,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  lawful  magistrate.  In  this  form  he 
went  to  Manlius,  and  having  assembled  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  he  marched  to  the 
cities,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  revolt. 
Hostilities  having  thus  openly  commenced,  An- 
tony, Cicero's  colleague,  was  sent  against  Cati- 
line. 

Such  as  Catiline  had  corrupted,  and  thought 
proper  to  leave  in  Rome,  were  kept  together 
and  encouraged  by  Cornelius  Lentulus,  sur- 
Damed  Sura,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  bad  life. 
He  had  been  expelled  the  senate  for  his  de- 
kaucheiiea,  but  was  then   prstor  the  second 


time;  for  that  was  a  customary  qualification 
when  ejected  persons  were  to  be  restored  to 
their  places  in  the  senate."  As  to  the  surname 
of  Sura,  it  is  said  to  have  been  given  him  on 
this  occasion.  When  he  was  quaestor  in  the 
time  of  Sylla,  he  had  lavished  away  vast  sums 
of  the  public  money.  Sylla,  incensed  at  his 
behaviour,  demanded  an  account  of  him  in 
full  senate.  Lentulus  came  up  in  a  very  care- 
less and  disrespectful  manner,  and  said,  "  I 
have  no  account  to  give,  but  I  present  you 
wiih  the  calf  of  my  leg;"  which  was  a  com- 
mon expression  among  the  boys,  when  they 
missed  their  stroke  at  tennis.  Hence  he  had 
the  surname  of  Siira,  which  is  the  Roman 
word  tor  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Another  time,  being ' 
prosecuted  for  some  great  offence,  he  corrupt 
ed  the  judges.  When  they  had  given  their 
verdict,  though  he  was  acquitted  only  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two,  he  said,  "He  had  put  himself 
to  a  needless  expense  in  bribing  one  of  those 
judges,  for  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  had  a  majority  of  one." 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  this  man,  who 
had  not  only  been  solicited  by  Catiline,  but 
was  morever  infatuated  by  vain  hopes,  which 
progiiosticators  and  other  impostors  held  up  to 
him.  They  forged  verses  in  an  oracular  form, 
and  brought  him  them  as  from  the  books  tjt 
the  Sibyls.  These  lying  prophecies  signified 
the  decree  of  fate,  "  That  three  of  the  Corneli' 
would  be  monarchs  of  Rome."  They  added, 
"  That  two  had  already  fulfilled  their  destiny 
Cinna  and  Sylla;  that  he  was  the  third  Cor- 
nelius to  whom  the  gods  now  offered  the  nion 
archy;  and  that  he  ought  by  all  means  to  em 
brace  his  high  fortune,  and  not  ruin  it  by  de- 
lays, as  Catiline  had  done." 

Nothing  little  or  trivial  now  entered  into 
the  schemes  of  Lentulus.  He  resolved  to  kill 
the  whole  senate,  and  as  many  of  the  other 
citizens  as  he  possibly  could;  to  burn  the  city, 
and  to  spare  none  but  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
whom  he  intended  to  seize  and  keep  as 
pledges  of  his  peace  with  that  general;  for  by 
this  time  it  was  strongly  reported  that  he  was 
on  his  return  from  his  great  expedition.  The 
conspirators  had  fixed  on  a  night  during  the 
feast  of  the  Saturnalia  for  the  execution  of  their 
enterprise.  They  had  lodged  arms  and  combus- 
tible matter  in  the  house  of  Cethegus.  They 
ha<l  divided  Rome  into  a  hundred  parts,  and 
pitched  upon  the  same  number  of  men,  each 
of  whom  was  allotted  his  quarter  to  set  fire 
to.  As  this  was  to  be  done  by  them  all  at  the 
same  moment,  they  hoped  that  the  conflagra- 
tion would  be  general;  others  were  to  intercept 
the  water,  and  kill  all  that  went  to  seek  it. 

While  these  things  were  preparing,  there 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  two  ambassadors 
from  the  AUobroges,  a  nation  that  had  been 
much  oppressed  by  the  Romans,  and  was  very 
impatient  under  their  yoke.  Lentulus  and 
his  party  thought  these  ambassadors  proper 
persons  to  raise  commotions  in  Gaul,  and 
bring  that  country  to  their  interest,  and  there- 
fore made  them  partners  in  the  conspiracy. 
They  likewise  charged  them  with  letters  to 
their   magistrates    and  to  Catiline.      To  the 

*  When  a  Roman  senator  was  expelled,  aii  appoint- 
ment to  prfclorial  office  wa-.  a  sullicicnt  qualiftcalif* 
for  him  to  reaumc  hii  leat.     Dion.  1.  xxxrii. 
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Gauls  they  promised  liberty,  and  they  desired 
Catiline  to  enfranchise  the  slaves,  and  march 
immediately  to  Rome.  Along  with  the  ambas- 
sadors they  sent  one  Titus  ol'  Crotona  to  carry 
the  letters  to  Catihne.  But  the  measures  of 
these  inconsiderate  men,  who  generally  con- 
Bult«  upon  their  affairs  over  their  wine  and  in 
company  with  women,  were  soon  discovered 
by  the  indefatigable  diligence,  the  sober  ad- 
dress, and  great  capacity  of  Cicero.  He  had 
his  emissaries  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  to 
trace  every  step  they  took;  and  had,  besides,  a 
secret  correspondence  with  many  who  pre- 
tended to  join  in  the  conspiracy;  by  which 
means  he  got  intelligence  of  their  treating 
with  those  strangers. 

In  consequence  hereof,  he  laid  in  ambush 
for  the  Crotonian  in  the  night,  and  seized  him 
and  the  letters;  the  ambassadors  tnemselves 
privately  lending  him  their  assistance.*  Early 
in  the  morning  he  assembled  the  sen.ite  in  the 
temple  of  Concord,  where  he  read  tlie  letters, 
and  took  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses. 
Julius  Silanus  deposed,  that  several  persons 
had  heard  Cethegus  say,  that  three  consuls  and 
four  praetors  would  very  soon  be  killed.  The 
evidence  of  Piso,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
contained  circumstances  of  the  like  nature. 
And  Cams  Sulpitius,  one  of  the  prajtors  who 
was  sent  to  Cethegus's  house,  found  there  a 
great  quantity  of  javelins,  swords,  poinards, 
and  other  arms,  all  new  furbished.  At  last 
the  senate  giving  the  Crotonian  a  promise  of 
indemnity,  Lentuius  saw  himself  entirely  de- 
tected, and  laid  down  his  office  (for  he  was 
then  pra;tor:)  he  put  off  his  purple  robe  in  the 
house,  and  took  another  more  suitable  to  his 
preeent  distress.  Upon  which,  both  he  and  his 
accomplices  were  delivered  to  the  praitors,  to 
be  kept  in  custody,  but  not  in  chains. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  the  people 
were  waiting  without  in  great  numbers  for  the 
event  of  the  day,  Cicero  went  out  and  gave 
them  an  account  of  it.  After  which,  they  coii- 
■Jucted  him  to  tlie  house  of  a  friend  who  lived 
in  his  neighbourhood;  his  own  being  taken  up 
with  the  women,  who  were  then  employed  in 
the  mysterious  rites  of  the  goddess  whom  the 
Romans  call  Bo7ia  or  the  Good  and  the  Greeks 
Gyjiecea.  An  annual  sacrifice  is  offered  her 
in  the  consul's  house  by  his  wife  and  mother, 
and  the  vestal  virgins  give  their  iitendance. 
When  Cicero  was  retired  to  the  apartments 
assigned  for  him,  with  only  a  few  friends,  he 
began  to  consider  what  punishment  he  should 
inflict  upon  the  criminals.  He  was  extremely 
loath  to  proceed  to  a  capital  one,  which  the 
nature  of  their  offence  seemed  to  demand,  as 
well  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, as  for  fear  of  incurring  the  censure  of 
making  an  extravagant  and  severe  use  of  his 
power  against  men  who  were  of  the  first 
families,  and  had  powerful  connexions  in 
Rome.  On  the  other  side,  if  he  gave  them  a 
more  gentle  chastisement,  he  thought  he  should 
still  have  something  to  fear  from  them.  He 
knew  that  they  would  never  rest  with  any 
thing  less  than  death;  but  would  rather  break 

*  These  ambassadors  had  been  solicited  by  Umbre- 
Bus  to  join  his  party.  Upon  mature  dehberatiou,  they 
thought  it  safest  to  abide  by  tlie  state,  and  discovered 
the  plol  to  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their  nation. 


out  into  the  most  desperate  villanies,  whea 
their  former  wickedness  was  sharpened  with 
anger  and  resentment.  Besides,  he  might  him 
self  be  bran''ed  with  the  marks  of  timidity  and 
weakness,  and  the  rather  because  he  was 
generally  supposed  not  to  have  much  courage. 

Before  Cicero  could  come  to  a  resolution, 
the  women  who  were  sacrificing  observed  an 
extraordinary  presage.  When  the  fire  on  the 
altar  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  a  strong  and 
bright  flame  suddenly  broke  out  of  the  embers. 
The  other  women  were  terrified  at  the  prodi 
gv,  but  the  vestal  virgins  ordered  Terentia, 
Cicero's  wife,  to  go  to  him  immediately,  and 
command  him,  from  them,  "Boldly  to  follow 
his  best  judgment  in  the  service  of  his  c  >un- 
try;  because  the  goddess,  by  the  brightness  of 
this  flame,  promised  him  not  oniy  safety  but 
glorv  in  his  enterprise."  Terentia  was  by  no 
mean:  of  a  meek  and  timid  disposition,  but 
nad  her  ambition,  and  (as  Cicero  himself  says) 
took  a  greater  share  with  him  in  politics  than 
she  permitted  him  to  have  in  dcmestic  busi- 
ness. She  now  informed  him  of  the  prodigy, 
and  exasperated  him  against  the  criminals. 
His  brother  Quintus,  and  Publius  Nigidius, 
one  of  his  philosophical  friends,  whom  he 
made  great  use  of  in  the  administration, 
strengthened  him  in  the  same  purpose. 

Next  day  the  senate  met  to  deliberate  on 
the  punishment  of  the  conspirators,  and  Sila- 
nus, being  first  asked  his  opinion,  gave  it 
for  sending  them  to  prison,  and  punishing  them 
in  the  severest  manner  that  was  possible.  The 
rest  in  their  order  agreed  with  him,  till  it  came 
to  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  afterwards  dictator. 
Caesar,  then  a  youi.g  man,  and  just  in  the  dawn 
of  power,  both  in  his  measures  and  his  hopes, 
was  taking  that  road  which  he  continued  in, 
till  he  turned  the  Roman  commonwealth  into 
a  monarchy.  This  was  not  observed  by  others, 
but  Cicero  had  strong  suspicions  of  him.  He 
took  care,  however,  not  to  give  him  a  sufficient 
handle  against  him.  Some  say  the  consul  haJ 
almost  got  the  necessary  proofs,  and  that  Cae- 
sar had  a  narrow  escape.  Others  assert,  that 
Cicero  purposely  neglected  the  informations 
that  might  have  been  had  against  him,  for  fear 
of  his  friends  and  his  great  interest.  For,  had 
Caesar  been  brought  under  the  same  predica- 
ment with  the  conspirators,  it  would  rather 
have  contributed  to  save  than  to  destroy  them. 

When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  give  judgment, 
he  rose  and  declared,  "  Not  for  punishing  them 
capitally,  but  for  confiscating  their  estates,  and 
lodging  them  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy  that 
Cicero  should  pitch  upon,  where  they  might  be 
kept  in  chains  till  Catiline  was  conquered. "• 
To  this  opinion,  which  was  on  the  merciful 
side,  and  supported  with  great  eloquence  by 
him  w'lo  gave  it,  Cicero  himself  added  no 
small  weight:  for  in  his  speech  he  gave  the  ar- 
guments at  large  for  both  opinions,  first  for  the 
former,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  Caesar.  And 
all  Cicero's  friends,  thinking  it  would  be  less 
invidious  for  him  to  avoid  putting  the  criminals 
to  death,  were  for  the  latter  sentence:  inso- 


*  Plutarch  seems  here  to  intimate,  that  after  the  de 
feat  of  Cataline,  they  might  be  put  upon  their  trial; 
but  it  appears  from  Sallust,  that  Caesar  had  no  inch 
inteutioo. 
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much  that  even  Silanus  changed  sides;  and  ex- 
cused himself"  by  saving  that  he  did  not  mean 
capital  punishment,  for  that  imprisonment  was 
the  severest  which  a  Konian  senator  could 
suffer. 

The  matter  thus  went  on  till  it  came  to  Lu- 
tatius  CatuIuB  He  declared  for  capital  pun- 
ishment: and  Cato  supported  iiim,  expressing 
in  strong  terms  his  suspicions  of  Cisar;  which 
BO  roused  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  the 
■caate,  that  they  made  a  decree  for  sending 
the  conspirators  to  execution.  Cisar  then  op- 
posed the  confiscating  their  goods;  for  he  said 
it  was  unreasonable,  when  they  rejected  the 
mild  part  of  his  sentence,  to  adopt  the  severe. 
As  the  majority  still  insisted  upon  it,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  tribunes.  The  tribunes,  indeed, 
did  not  put  in  their  prohibition,  but  Cicero 
himself  gave  up  the  point,  and  agreed  that  the 
goods  should  not  be  forfeited. 

After  this  Cicero  went  at  the  head  of  the 
senate  to  the  criminals,  who  were  not  all 
lodged  in  one  house,  but  in  those  of  the  sev- 
eral pri'tors.  First  he  took  Lentulus  from  the 
Palatine  hill,  and  led  him  down  the  I'ia  Sacra, 
and  through  the  middle  of  the  Jorum.  The 
principal  persons  in  Rome  attended  the  consul 
on  all  sides,  like  a  guard;  the  people  stood  si- 
lent at  the  horror  of  the  scene;  and  the  youth 
looked  on  with  fear  and  astonishment,  as  if 
they  were  initiated  that  day  in  some  awful  cer- 
emonies of  aristocratic  power.  When  he  had 
passed  the^brwrn,  and  was  come  to  the  prison, 
he  delivered  Lentulus  to  the  executioner.  Af- 
terwards he  brought  Cethegus,  and  all  the  rest 
iu  their  order,  and  they  were  put  to  death.  In 
his  return  he  saw  others  who  were  in  the  con- 
spiracy standing  thick  in  ihejojiim.  As  these 
knew  not  the  fate  of  their  ring-leaders,  they 
were  waiting  for  night,  in  order  to  go  to  their 
rescue,  for  they  supposed  them  yet  alive.  Ci- 
cero, therefore,  called  out  to  them  aloud,  They 
did  live.  The  Romans,  who  choose  to  avoid 
all  inauspicious  words,  in  this  manner  express 
death. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  foruin  to  go  to  his  own  house,  the 
■  people  now  did  not  conduct  him  in  a  silent  and 
orderly  manner,  but  crowded  to  hail  him  with 
loud  acclamations  and  plaudits,  calling  him  the 
saviour  and  second  founder  of  Rome.  The 
streets  were  illuminated*  with  a  multitude  of 
lamps  and  torches  placed  by  the  doors.  The 
women  held  out  lights  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  that  they  might  behold,  and  pay  a  pro- 
per compliment  to  the  man  who  was  followed 
with  solemnity  by  a  train  of  the  greatest  men 
in  Rome,  most  of  whom  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  successful  wars,  led  up  triumphs, 
•nd  enlarged  the  em[)ire  both  by  sea  and  land. 
All  these,  in  their  discourse  with  each  other  as 
the)  Tvent  along,  acknowledged  that  Rome  was 
inde;ted  to  many  generals  and  great  men  of 
that  age  for  pecuniary  acquisitions,  for  rich 
spoils,  for  powtr;  but  for  preservation  and 
safety,  to  Cicero  alone,  who  had  rescued  her 
from  so  great  and  dreadful  a  danger.  Not  that 
his  quashing  the  enterprise,  and  punishing  the 

•  Illtiminationi  are  of  higli  antiquity.  They  came 
originally  from  the  nocturnal  celtbraiion  of  religious 
mysteries;  and,  on  lliat  account,  carried  the  idea  of 
fCBcration  and  respect  with  them,  I 
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delinquents,  appeared  so  extraordinary  a  thing} 
but  the  wonder  was,  that  he  could  suppress 
the  greatest  conspiracy  that  ever  existed,  with 
so  little  inconvenience  to  the  state  without  the 
least  sedition  or  tumult.  P"or  many  who  join- 
ed Catiline  left  him  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  fate  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus;  and  that 
traitor,  giving  Antony  battle  with  the  troops  that 
remained,  was  destroyed  with  his  whole  army. 

Yet  some  were  displeased  with  this  conduct 
and  success  of  Cicero,  and  inclined  to  do  him 
all  possible  injury.  At  the  head  of  this  faction 
were  some  of  the  magistrates  for  the  ensuing 
year;  Caesar,  who  was  to  be  pra;tor,  and  Me- 
tullus  and  Bestia,  tribunes.*  'i'hese  last,  en- 
tering upon  their  olfice  a  few  days  before  that 
of  Cicero's  expired,  would  not  sufter  him  to 
address  the  people.  They  placed  their  own 
benches  on  the  rostra,  and  only  gave  him  per- 
mission to  take  the  oath  upon  laying  down  his 
office,!  after  which  he  was  to  descend  imme- 
diately. Accordingly,  when  Cicero  went  up, 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  take  the  cus- 
tomary oath;  but  silence  being  made,  instead 
of  the  usual  form,  he  adopted  one  that  was 
new  and  singular.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that 
"He  had  saved  his  country,  and  preserved  the 
empire;"  and  aJl  the  people  joined  in  it. 

This  exasperated  Caesar  and  the  tribunes  still 
more,  and  they  endeavoured  to  create  him  new 
troubles.  Among  other  things  they  proposed  a 
decree  for  calling  Pompey  home  with  his  army 
to  suppress  the  despotic  power  of  Cicero.  It 
was  happy  for  him,  and  for  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, that  Cato  was  then  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes; for  he  opposed  them  with  an  authority 
equal  to  theirs,  and  a  rejjutation  that  was  much 
greater,  and  consequently  broke  their  measures 
with  ease.  He  made  a  set  speech  upon  Ci- 
cero's consulship,  and  represented  it  in  so  glo- 
rious a  light  that  the  highest  honours  w  ere  de- 
creed him,  and  he  was  called  the  father  of  his 
country;  a  mark  of  distinction  winch  none  ever 
gained  before.  Cato  bestowed  that  title  on  him 
before  the  people,  and  they  conhrined  it.J 

His  authority  in  Rome  at  that  time  was  un 
doubtedly  great  but  he  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious and  burdensome  to  many,  not  by  any 
ill  action,  but  by  continually  praising  and  mag- 
nifying himself  He  never  entered  the  senate, 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  the  courts  of 
judicature,  but  Catiline  and  Lentulus  were  the 
burden  of  his  song.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
his  writings  were  so  interlarded  with  enco- 
miums on  himself,  that  though  his  style  was 
elegant  and  delightful,  his  discourses  were  dis- 
gusting and  nauseous  to  the  reader;  for  the 
blemish  stuck  to  him  like  an  incurable  disease. 

But  though  he  had  such  an  insatiable  avidity 
for  honour,  he  was  never  unwilling  that  others 
should  have  their  share.  For  he  was  entirely 
free  from  envy;  and  it  appears  from  his  works 
that  he  was  most  liberal  in  his  praises,  not 
only  of  the   ancients,  but  of  those  of  his  own 


•  Brstia  went  out  of  office  on  the  eighth  of  Decem- 
ber.    Metellus  and  .Sixtiu»  were  tribunes. 

t  The  consuls  look  two  oaths:  one,  on  entering  into 
their  office,  that  they  would  act  according  to  the  Taws; 
and  the  other,  on  quitting  it,  that  they  had  not  actod 
contrary  to  the  laws. 

\  Q.  Caius  was  the  first  who  gave  him  the  titl«< 
r«to,  as  tribune,  confirmed  it  before  the  pcopU. 
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time.  Many  of  his  remarkable  sayings,  too,  of 
this  nature,  are  preserved.  Thus  of  Aristotle 
be  said,  "  That  he  was  a  river  of  flowing  gold:" 
and  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  "  That  if  Jupiter 
were  to  speak,  he  would  speak  as  he  did." 
Theophrastus  he  used  to  call  his  particular  fa- 
vourite; and  being  asked  which  of  Demos- 
thenes's  orations  he  thought  the  best,  he  an- 
swered, "  The  longest."  Some  who  affect  to 
be  zealous  admirers  of  that  orator,  complain, 
indeed,  of  Cicero's  saying  in  one  of  his  epis- 
tles. "  That  Demosthenes  sometimes  nodded  in 
his  orations:"  but  they  forget  the  many  great 
encomiums  he  bestowed  on  him  in  other  parts 
of  his  works;  and  do  not  consider  that  he  gave 
the  title  of  Philippics  to  his  orations  against 
Mark  Antony,  which  were  the  most  elaborate 
he  ever  wrote.  There  was  not  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries celebrated  either  for  his  eloquence 
or  philosophy,  whose  fame  he  did  not  promote, 
either  by  speaking  or  writing  of  him  in  an  ad- 
vantageous manner.  He  persuaded  Cssar; 
when  dictator,  to  grant  Cratippus  the  Peripa- 
tetic, the  freedom  of  Rome.  He  likewise  pre- 
vailed upon  the  council  of  Areopagus  to  make 
out  an  order  for  desiring  him  to  remain  at 
Athens  to  instruct  the  youth,  and  not  deprive 
their  city  of  such  an  ornament.  There  are, 
moreover,  letters  of  Cicero's  to  Herodes,  and 
others  to  his  son,  in  which  he  directs  them  to 
Btudy  philosophy  under  Cratippus.  But  he  ac- 
cuses Gorgias  the  rhetorician  of  accustoming 
his  son  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  intemperance, 
and  therefore  forbids  the  young  man  his  soci- 
ety. Amongst  his  Greek  letters,  this,  and  an- 
other to  Pelops  the  Byzantine,  are  all  that  dis- 
cover any  thing  of  resentment.  His  reprimand 
to  Gorgias  certainly  was  right  and  proper,  if 
be  was  the  dissolute  man  that  he  passed  for; 
but  he  betrays  an  excessive  meanness  in  his  ex- 
postulations with  Pelops,  for  neglecting  to  pro- 
cure him  certain  honours  from  the  city  of  By- 
zantium. 

These  were  the  effects  of  his  vanity.  Supe- 
rior keenness  of  expression,  too,  which  he  had 
at  command,  led  him  into  many  violations  of 
decorum.  He  pleaded  for  Munatius  in  a  cer- 
tain cause;  and  his  client  was  acquitted  in 
consequence  of  his  defence.  Afterwards  Mu- 
natius prosecuted  Sabinus,  one  of  Cicero's 
friends;  upon  which  he  was  so  much  trans- 
ported with  anger  as  to  say,  "  Thinkest  thou  it 
was  the  merit  of  thy  cause  that  saved  thee,  and 
not  rather  the  cloud  which  I  threw  over  thy 
crimes,  and  which  kept  them  from  the  sight  of 
the  court?"  He  had  succeeded  in  an  enco- 
mium on  Marcus  Crassus  from  the  rostrum: 
and  a  few  days  after  as  publicly  reproached 
him.  "What!"  said  Crassus,  "did  you  not 
lately  praise  me  in  the  the  place  where  you  now 
stand.''"  "True:"  answered  Cicero,  "  but  I 
did  it  by  way  of  experiment,  to  see  what  I 
could  make  of  a  bad  subject."  Crassus  had 
once  affirmed,  that  none  of  his  family  ever 
lived  above  threescore  years:  but  afterwards 
Wanted  to  contradict  it,  and  said,  "  What 
could  I  have  been  thinking  of  when  I  asserted 
■uch  a  thing!"  "  You  knew,"  said  Cicero, 
"that  such  an  assertion  would  be  very  agreea- 
ble to  the  people  of  Rome."  Crassus  hap- 
pened one  day  to  profess  himself  much  pleased 
With  thai  majiim  of  the  stoics,  "  Tho  good  man  | 


is  always  rich."*  "I  imagine,"  said  Cicero, 
"  there  is  another  more  agreeable  to  you,  ,Ml 
things  belong  to  the  prudent."  For  Crassua 
was  notoriously  covetous.  Crassus  had  two 
sons,  one  of  which  resembled  a  man  called 
Accius  so  much  that  his  mother  was  suspected 
of  an  intrigue  with  him.  This  young  man 
spoke  in  the  senate  with  great  appl-ause;  and 
Cicero  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  him, 
answered  in  Greek,  axios  Crassou.f  When 
Crassus  was  going  to  set  out  for  Syria,  he 
thought  it  better  to  leave  Cicero  his  friend  than 
his  enemy:  and  therefore  addressed  him  one 
day  in  an  obliging  manner,  and  told  him  he 
would  come  and  sup  with  him.  Cicero  ac- 
cepted the  offer  with  equal  politeness.  A  few 
days  after,  Vatinius  likewise  applied  to  h>na 
by  his  friends,  and  desired  a  reconciliation. 
"What!"  said  Cicero,  "does  Vatinius  loo 
want  to  sup  with  me?"  Such  were  his  jesta 
upon  Crassus.  Vatinius  had  scrofulous  tu- 
mours in  his  neck;  and  one  day  when  he  was 
pleading,  Cicero  called  him  "  a  tumid  orator." 
An  account  was  once  brought  Cicero  that 
Vatinius  was  dead,  which  being  afterwards 
contradicted,  he  said,  "  May  vengeance  seize 
the  tongue  that  told  the  lie!"  When  Caesar 
proposed  a  decree  for  distributing  the  lands  in 
Campania  among  the  soldiers,  many  of  the 
senators  were  displeased  at  it;  and  Lucius 
Gellius,  in  particular,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  of  them,  said,  "That  shall  never  be 
while  I  live."  "  Let  us  wait  awhile,  then," 
said  Cicero;  "  for  Gellius  requires  no  very  long 
credit."  There  was  one  Octavius,  who  had  it 
objected  to  him  that  he  was  an  African.  One 
day  when  Cicero  was  pleading,  this  man  said 
he  could  not  hear  him.  "  That  is  somewhat 
strange,"  said  Cicero;  for  you  are  not  without 
a  hole  in  your  ear."j;  When  Mctellus  Nepoa 
lold  him,  "  That  he  had  ruined  more  as  an 
evidence  than  he  had  saved  as  an  advocate:" 
"  I  grant  it,"  said  Cicero,  "  for  I  have  more 
truth  than  eloquence."  A  young  man,  who  lay 
under  the  imputation  of  having  given  his  father  a 
poisoned  cake,  talking  in  an  insolent  manner, 
and  threatening  that  Cicero  should  feel  the 
weight  of  his  reproaches,  Cicero  answered, 
"I  had  much  rather  have  them  than  your  cake.  " 
Publius  Sestius  had  taken  Cicero,  among 
others,  for  his  advocate,  in  a  cause  of  some 
importance;  and  yet  he  woukl  suffer  no  man 
to  speak  but  himself  When  it  appeared  that 
he  would  be  acquitted,  and  the  judges  were 
giving  their  verdict,  Cicero  called  to  him,  and 
said,  "Sestius,  make  the  best  use  of  your  time 
to-day,  for  to-morrow  you  will  be  out  of  office."§ 


•  7r»vTx  iivai  rev  o-i>?>|.  The  Greek  o-nco;  sigoi6et 
cunning,  shrewd,  prudent,  as  well  as  wise ;  aod,  in 
any  of  the  former  acceptatioDs,  the  stoic  maYim  wu 
applicable  to  Crassus.  Thusyrugi',  in  Latin,  is  u»ed 
indifferently  either  for  saving  prudence,  cr  for  sotxr 
wisdom. 

t  An  ill-oiannered  pun,  which  signifies  either  thtt 
the  young  man  was  worthy  of  Crassus,  or  that  he  wu 
the  son  of  Accius- 

I  A  mark  of  slavery  amongst  some  nations  ;  but  the 
Africans  wore  pendants  in  tneir  ears  by  way  of  orna- 
ment. 

(j  Probably  Sestius,  not  being  a  professed  advocate 
would  not  be  employed  to  speak  for  any  body  else  ;  and 
therefore,  Cicero  meant  that  he  should  wdulge  hi* 
vanity  in  speaking  for  himseU 
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Publiiis  Cotta,  who  affected  to  be  thought  an 
ible  lawyer,  though  he  had  neither  learning 
Dor  capacity,  being  called  in  as  a  witness  in  a 
certain  cause,  declared,  "  He  knew  nothing  ol" 
the  matter."  "  Perhaps,"  said  Cicero,  "  you 
think  I  am  asking  you  some  question  in  law." 
Mctollus  Nepos,  in  some  difference  with  Cice- 
ro ol\en  asking  him,  "  Who  is  your  lather.'" 
he  replied,  "  Your  mother  has  made  it  much 
more  difficult  for  you  to  answer  that  question.''' 
For  his  mother  had  not  the  most  unsullied  rep- 
utation. This  Metellus  was  himself  a  man  of 
a  light  unbalanced  mind.  He  suddenly  quitted 
the  tribunitial  otfice,  and  sailed  to  Pompey  in 
Sjria}  and  when  he  was  there,  he  returned  in 
K  manner  still  more  absurd.  When  his  pre- 
ceptor Philagrus  died,  he  buried  him  in  a  pom- 
pous manner,  and  placed  the  figure  of  a  crow 
in  marble  on  his  monument.*  "  This,"  said 
Cicero,  "  was  one  of  the  wisest  things  you 
ever  did:  for  your  preceptor  has  taught  you 
rather  to  fly  than  to  speak.'t  Marcus  Appius 
having  mentioned,  in  the  introduction  to  one 
of  his  pleadings,  that  his  friend  had  desired 
him  to  try  every  source  of  care,  eloquence,  and 
fidelity  in  his  cause,  Cicero  said,  "  What  a 
hard-hearted  man  you  are,  not  to  do  any  one 
thing  that  your  friend  has  desired  of  you  ?" 

It  seems  not  foreign  to  the  business  of  an 
orator  to  use  this  cutting  raillery  against  ene- 
mies or  opponents;  but  his  employing  it  indis- 
criminately, merely  to  raise  a  laugh,  rendered 
him  extremely  obnoxious.  To  give  a  few  in- 
stances: He  used  to  call  Marcus  Aquilius, 
•Adrustus,  because  he  had  two  sons-in-law  who 
were  both  in  exile.J  Lucius  Cotta,  a  great 
lover  of  wine,  was  censor  when  Cicero  solicit- 
ed the  consulship.  Cicero,  in  the  course  of 
his  canvass,  happening  to  be  thirsty,  called  for 
water,  and  said  to  his  friends  who  stood  round 
him  as  he  drank,  "  You  do  well  to  conceal  me, 
for  you  are  afraid  that  the  censor  will  call  me 
to  account  for  drinking  water."  Meeting  Voco- 
nius  one  day  with  three  daughters,  who  were 
Tery  plain  women,  he  cried  out: 

On  this  conception  Phoebus  never  smiled.^ 

Marcus  Gellius  who  was  supposed  to  be  of 
servile  extraction,  happened  to  read  some  let- 
ters in  the  senate  with  a  loud  and  strong  voice, 
"  Do  not  be  surprised  at  it,"  said  Cicero,  "  for 
there  have  been  public  criers  in  his  family." 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla  the  dictator,  who  had 
pro.«cribed  great  numbers  of  Romans,  having 
run  deep  in  debt,  and  wasted  great  part  of  his 
estate,  was  obliged  to  put  up  public  bills  for 
the  sale  of  it.  Upon  which  Cicero  said,  "  I 
hke  these  bills  much  belter  than  his  father's." 

Many  haled  him  for  those  keen  sarcasms; 
which  encouraged  Clodius  and  his  faction  to 
form  their  schemes  against  him.  The  occasion 
was  this:  Clodius,  who  was  of  a  noble  family, 
ycung  and  adventurous,  entertained  a  passion 

*  It  was  usual  among  the  ancients  to  place  emblema- 
tic figures  on  the  monuments  of  the  dead  ;  and  these 
were  cither  such  instruments  as  represented  the  pro- 
fewion  of  the  deceased,  or  such  animals  as  resembled 
them  in  dispositiou. 

\  Alluding  to  the  celerity  of  his  expeditions. 

\  Because  Adrastus  had  married  his  daughters  to 
Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who  were  exiled. 

^  A  Terse  of  Sophocles,  speaking  of  Laiiis,  the  father 
sf  CEldimi*. 


for  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  Cssar.  This  induced 
him  to  get  privately  into  the  house,  which  he 
did  in  the  habit  of  a  female  musician.  The 
women  were  offering  in  Caesar's  house  that 
mysterious  sacrifice  which  is  kepi  from  the  sight 
and  knowledge  of  men.  But,  though  no  man 
is  suffered  to  assist  in  it,  Clodius,  who  was 
very  young,  and  had  his  face  yet  smooth,  hoped 
to  pass  through  the  women  to  Pompeia  undis- 
covered. As  he  entered  a  great  house  in  the 
night,  he  was  puzzled  to  find  his  way;  and  one 
of  the  women  belonging  to  Aurclia,  Ca;sar'3 
mother  seeing  him  wandering  up  and  down, 
asked  him  his  name.  Being  now  forced  to 
speak,  he  said  he  was  seeking  Abra,  one  of 
Pompeia's  maids.  The  woman,  perceiving  it 
was  not  a  female  voice,  shrieked  out,  and  call- 
ed the  matrons  together.  They  immediately 
made  fast  the  doors,  and,  searching  the  whole 
house,  found  Clodius  skulking  in  the  apartment 
of  the  maid  who  introduced  him. 

As  the  affair  made  a  great  noise,  Caesar  di« 
Torced  Pompeia,  and  prosecuted  Clodius  for 
that  act  of  impiety.  Cicero  was  at  that  time 
his  friend;  for  during  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, he  had  been  ready  to  give  him  all  the  as- 
sistance in  his  power;  and  even  attended  as 
one  of  his  guards.  Clodius  insisted,  in  his  de- 
fence, that  he  was  not  then  at  Rome,  but  at  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  country.  But  Cice- 
ro attested  that  he  came  that  very  day  to  hia 
house,  and  talked  with  him  about  some  partic- 
ular business.  This  was,  indeed,  matter  of  fact; 
yet  probably  it  was  not  so  much  the  influence 
of  truth,  as  the  necessity  of  satisfying  his  wife 
Terentia,  that  induced  him  to  declare  it.  Sho 
hated  Clodius  on  account  of  his  sister  Clodia; 
for  she  was  persuaded  that  that  lady  wanted  to 
get  Cicero  for  her  husband;  and  that  she  man- 
aged the  design  by  one  Tullus.  As  Tullus  wa« 
an  intimate  f'riend  of  Cicero's,  and  likewise 
constantly  paid  his  court  to  Clodia,  who  was 
his  neighbour,  that  circumstance  strengthened 
her  suspicions.  Besides,  Terentia  was  a  wo- 
man of  an  imperious  temper,  and,  having  aa 
ascendant  over  her  husband,  she  put  him  upon 
giving  evidence  against  Clodius.  Many  other 
persons  of  honour  alleged  against  him  thtt 
crimes  of  perjury,  of  fraud,  of  bribing  the  peo- 
ple, and  corrupting  the  women.  Nay,  Lucul- 
lus  brought  his  maid-servants  to  prove  that  Clo- 
dius had  a  criminal  commerce  with  his  own  sis- 
ter, who  was  the  wife  of  that  nobleman.  Thfts 
was  the  youngest  of  the  sisters.  And  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  had  connexions  of 
the  same  kind  with  his  other  sisters;  one  of 
which,  named  Tertia,  was  married  to  AlartidS 
Rex;  and  the  other,  Clodia,  to  Metellus  Celer 
The  latter  was  called  ^ladrantaria,  because 
one  of  her  lovers  palmed  upon  her  a  purse  of 
small  brass  money,  instead  of  silver;  the  small- 
est brass  coin  being  called  aqxiadraiis.  It  was 
on  this  sister's  accoun^  that  Clodius  was  most 
censured.  As  the  people  set  themselves  both 
against  the  witnesses  and  the  prosecutors,  the 
judges  were  so  terrified  that  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  place  a  guard  about  the  court;  and 
most  of  them  confounded  the  letters  upon  the 
tablets.*  He  seemed,  however,  to  be  acquittea 
by  the  majority;  but  it  was  said  to  be  through 

*  See  the  note  on  the  parallel  passage  in  the  lib  o( 
Cx$u. 
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pecuniary  applications.  Hence  Catulus,  when 
ne  met  the  judges,  said,  "  Yon  were  right  in 
desiring  a  guard  for  your  defence;  for  you  were 
afraid  that  somebody  would  take  the  money 
from  you."  And  when  Clodiustold  Cicero  that 
the  judges  did  not  give  credit  to  his  deposition, 
*'•  Yes,"  said  he,  "  five  and  twenty  of  them  be- 
lieved me,  for  so  many  condemned  you;  nor 
did  the  other  tliirty  believe  you,  for  they  did 
not  acijuit  you  till  they  had  received  your  mo- 
ney." As  to  Caesar,  when  he  was  called  upon, 
he  gave  no  testimony  against  Clodius;  nor  did 
he  affirm  that  he  was  certain  of  any  injury  done 
to  his  bed.  He  only  said,  "  He  had  divorced 
Pompeia,  because  the  wife  of  Cffisar  ought  not 
only  to  be  clear  of  such  a  crime,  but  of  the  very 
suspicion  of  it." 

After  Clodius  had  escaped  this  danger,  and 
•was  elected  tribune  of  the  people,  he  immedi- 
ately attacked  Cicero,  and  left  neither  circum- 
stance nor  person  untried  to  ruin  him.  He 
gained  the  people  by  laws  that  flattered  their 
inclinations,  and  the  consuls  by  decreeing  them 
large  and  wealthy  provinces;  for  Piso  was  to 
have  Macedonia,  and  Gabinius  Syria.  He  re- 
gistered many  mean  and  indigent  persons  as 
citizens;  and  armed  a  number  of  slaves  for  his 
constant  attendants.  Of  the  great  triumvirate, 
Crassus  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Cicero. 
Pompey  indifferently  caressed  both  parties,  and 
Caesar  was  going  to  set  out  upon  his  expedition 
to  Gaul.  Though  the  latter  was  not  his  friend, 
but  rather  suspected  of  enmity  since  the  affair 
of  Catiline,  it  was  to  him  that  he  applied.  The 
favour  he  asked  of  him  was,  that  he  would  take 
him  as  his  lieutenant;  and  Csesar  granted  it.* 
Clodius  perceiving  ihat  Cicero  would,  by  this 
means,  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tribunitial 
power,  pretended  to  be  inclined  to  a  reconcil- 
iation. He  threw  most  of  the  blame  of  the 
late  difference  on  Terentia;  and  spoke  always 
of  Cicero  in  tei  ms  of  candour,  not  like  an  ad- 
versary vindictively  inclined,  but  as  one  friend 
might  complain  of  another.  This  removed 
Cicero's  fears  so  entirelyf  that  he  gave  up  the 
lieutenancy  which  Caesar  had  indulged  him 
with,  and  Ijegan  to  attend  to  business  as  before. 

Caesar  was  so  much  piqued  at  this  proceed- 
ing, that  he  encouraged  Clodius  against  him, 
and  drew  off  Pompey  entirely  from  his  interest. 
He  declared,  too,  before  the  people,  that  Cice- 
ro, in  his  opinion,  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
violation  of  all  justice  and  law,  in  putting 
Lentulus  and  Cethegus  to  death,  without  any 
form  of  trial.  This  was  the  charge  which  he 
was  summoned  to  answer.  Cicero  then  put  on 
mourning,  let  his  hair  grow,  and,  with  every 
token  of  distress,  went  about  to  supplicate  the 
people.  Clodius  took  care  to  meet  him  every 
where  in  the  streets,  with  his  audacious  and  in- 
Bolent  crew,  who  insulted  him  on  his  change 
of  dress,  and  often  disturbed  his  applications 
by  pelting  him  with  dirt  and  stones.  However, 
almost  all  the  equestrian  order  went  into 
mourning  with  him;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty 


*  Cicero  says  that  this  lieutenancy  was  a  voluntary 
offer  of  CsKsar's.     Ep.  ad  Alt. 

I  It  does  not  appear  that  Cicero  was  influenced  by 
thi»  conduct  of  Clodius  :  He  had  always  expressed  an 
indifference  to  the  lieutenancy  llial  was  ofl'ered  to  him 
h)  Caesar     Ep.y  Att.  1.  ii.  c.  IS. 


thousand  young  men,  of  the  best  familiee,  at- 
tended him  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  in* 
treated  the  people  for  him.  Afterwards  the  sen- 
ate met,  with  an  intent  to  decree  that  the  peo« 
pie  should  change  their  habits,  as  in  limes  of 
public  mourning.  But,  as  the  consuls  opposed 
it,  and  Clodius  beset  the  house  with  his  armed 
band  of  ruffians,  many  of  the  senators  ran  out, 
rending  their  garments,  and  exclaiming  against 
the  outrage. 

But  this  spectacle  excited  neither  compassion 
nor  shame;  and  it  appeared  that  Cicero  must 
either  go  into  exile,  or  decide  the  dispute  with 
the  sword.  In  this  extremity  he  applied  to 
Pompey  for  assistance;  but  he  had  purposely 
absented  himself,  and  remained  at  his  Alban 
villa.  Cicero  first  sent  his  son-in-law  Piso  to 
him,  and  afterwards  went  himself.  Wlien 
Pompey  was  informed  of  his  arrival,  he  cimla 
not  bear  to  look  him  in  the  face.  He  was  con- 
founded at  the  thought  of  an  interview  with  his 
injured  friend,  who  had  fought  such  battles  for 
him,  and  rendered  him  so  many  services  m  the 
course  of  his  administration.  But  being  now 
son-in-law  to  Caesar,  he  sacrificed  his  former 
obligations  to  that  connexion,  and  went  out  at 
a  back  door,  to  avoid  his  presence. 

Cicero,  thus  betrayed  and  deserted,  had  re- 
course to  the  consuls.  Gabinius  always  treat- 
ed him  rudely;  but  Piso  behaved  with  some  ci- 
vility. He  advised  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
torrent  of  Clodius's  rage;  to  bear  this  change 
of  the  times  with  patience;  and  to  be  once  more 
the  saviour  of  his  country,  which,  for  his  sake, 
was  in  all  this  trouble  and  commotion. 

After  this  answer,  Cicero  consulted  with  hi» 
friends.  Lucullus  advised  him  to  stay,  and  as 
sured  him  he  would  be  victorious.  Others  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  fly,  because  the 
people  would  soon  be  desirous  of  his  return, 
w  hen  they  were  weary  of  the  extravagance  and 
madness  of  Clodius.  He  approved  of  this  last 
advice;  and  taking  a  statue  of  Minerva,  which 
he  had  long  kept  in  his  house  with  great  devo- 
tion, he  carried  it  to  the  Capitol,  and  dedicated 
it  there,  with  this  inscription:  to  min'krva  the 
PROTECTRESS  OF  ROME.  About  midnight  he 
privately  quitted  the  city;  and,  with  some 
friends  who  attended  to  conduct  him,  took  his 
route  on  foot  through  Lucania,  intending  to  pass 
from  thence  to  Sicily. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was  fled  than 
Clodius  procured  a  decree  of  banishment  against 
him,  which  prohibited  him  fire  and  water,  and 
admission  into  any  house  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  Italy.  But  such  was  the  veneration  the 
people  had  for  Cicero,  that  in  general  there 
was  no  regard  paid  to  the  decree.  They  shew- 
ed him  every  sort  of  civility,  and  conducted 
him  on  his  way  with  the  most  cordial  atten- 
tion. Only  at  HipponiiMn,  a  city  of  Lucania, 
now  called  Vibo,  one  Vibius,  a  native  of  Sici- 
ly, who  had  particular  obligations  to  him,  and, 
among  other  things,  had  an  appointment  un- 
der him,  when  consul,  as  surveyor  of  the 
works,  now  refused  to  admit  him  into  his 
house;  but  at  the  same  time  acquainted  him 
that  he  would  appoint  a  place  in  the  country 
for  his  reception.  And  Caius  Virginius,*  the 
praetor  of  Sicily,  though  indebted  to  Cicero  foi 

•  Some  copie«  hiTe  it  Vif gilivi. 
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Mntidorable  services,  wrote  to  forbid  him  en- 
trance into  that  island. 

Discouraged  at  these  instances  of  ingrati- 
tude, he  repaired  to  Brundusium,  where  he  eni- 
tMirken  '.  r  Dvrrhachium.  At  first  he  had  a 
fa»ourib!e  gale,  but  the  next  day  the  wind 
turoed  abo'ut,  and  drove  him  b.ick  to  port.  He 
■ct  sail,  however,  again,  as  soon  as  the  wind 
was  fair.  It  is  reported,  that  when  he  was 
going  to  land  at  Dyrrhachiuin  there  happened 
to  be  an  earthquake,  and  the  sea  retired  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  shore.  The  diviners 
inferred  that  his  exile  would  be  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance, for  these  were  token?  of  a  sudden 
change.  Great  numbers  of  people  came  to  pay 
their  respects  tc  him;  and  the  cities  of  Greece 
■trove  which  should  shew  him  the  greatest 
civilities;  yet  he  continued  dejected  and  dis- 
consolate. Like  a  passionate  lover,  he  often 
cast  a  longing  look  towards  Italy,  and  behaved 
with  a  littleness  of  spirit  which  could  not  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  that  had  enjoyed 
such  opportunities  of  cultivation  from  letters 
and  philosophy.  Nay,  he  had  often  desired  his 
friends  not  to  call  him  an  orator,  but  a  philos- 
opher, because  he  had  made  philosophy  his 
business,  and  rhetoric  only  the  instrument  of 
his  political  operations.  But  opinion  has  great 
power  to  etface  the  tinctures  of  philosophy,  and 
infase  the  passions  of  the  vulgar  into  the  minds 
of  statesmen,  who  have  a  necessary  connexion 
and  commerce  with  the  multitude;  unless  they 
take  care  so  to  engage  in  every  thing  extrinsic 
as  to  attend  to  the  business  only,  without  im- 
bibing the  passions  that  are  the  common  con- 
sequences of  that  business. 

After  Clodius  had  banished  Cicero,  he  burn- 
ed his  villas,  and  his  house  in  Rome;  and  on 
the  place  where  the  latter  stood,  erected  a 
temple  to  Liberty.  His  goods  he  put  up  to 
auction,  and  the  crier  gave  notice  of  it  every 
day,  but  no  buyer  appeared.  By  these  means, 
Jie  became  formidable  to  the  patricians;  and 
having  drawn  the  people  with  him  into  the 
most  audacious  insolence  and  effrontery,  he  at- 
tacked Pompey,  and  called  in  question  some  of 
his  acts  and  ordinances  in  the  wars.  As  this 
exposed  Pompey  to  some  reflections,  he  blamed 
himself  greatly  for  abandoning  Cicero;  and, 
entirely  changing  his  plan,  took  every  means 
for  eflecting  his  return.  As  Clodius  constantly 
opposed  them,  the  senate  decreed  that  no  pub- 
lic business  of  any  kind  should  be  despatched 
by  their  body  till  Cicero  was  recalled. 

In  the  consulship  of  Lentulus,  the  sedition 
increased ;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  wounded 
in  the  Jorum;  and  Quintus,  the  brother  of 
Cicero,  was  left  for  doad  among  the  slain.  The 
people  began  now  to  change  their  opinion; 
and  .\nnius  Milo,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  call  Clodius  to  answer 
for  his  violation  of  the  public  peace.  Many  of 
the  people  of  Rome,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
cities,  joined  Pompey;  with  whose  assistance 
he  drove  Clodius  out  of  the  Jorum;  and  then 
he  summoned  the  citizens  to  vote.  It  is  said 
that  nothing  was  ever  carried  among  the  com- 
mons with  so  great  unanimity:  and  the  senate, 
endeavouring  to  give  still  higher  proofs  of  their 
attachment  to  Cicero,  decreed  that  their  thanks 
should  be  given  the  cities  which  had  treated 
him  with  kindness  and  respect  during  his  exile : 


and  that  his  town  and  country  houses,  which 
Clodius  had  demolished,  should  be  rebuilt  at 
the  public  charge.* 

Cicero  returned  sixteen  months  after  his  ban* 
ishment;  and  such  joy  was  expressed  by  the 
cities,  so  much  eagerness  to  meet  him  by  all 
ranks  of  people,  that  his  own  account  of  it 
is  less  than  the  truth,  though  he  said,  "That 
Italy  had  brought  him  on  her  shoulders  to 
Rome."  Crassus,  who  was  his  enemy  before 
his  exile,  now  readily  went  to  meet  him,  and 
was  reconciled.  In  this,  he  said,  he  was  willing 
to  oblige  his  son  Publius,  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Cicero. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  Cicero,  taking 
his  opportunity  when  Clodius  was  absent,t 
went  up  with  a  great  company  to  the  Capitol, 
and  destroyed  the  tribunitial  tables,  in  which 
were  recorded  all  the  acts  in  Clodius's  time. 
Clodius  loudly  complained  of  this  proceeding; 
but  Cicero  answered,  "  That  his  appointment 
as  tribune  was  irregular,  because  he  was  of  a 
patrician  family,  and  consequently  all  his  acts 
were  invalid."  Cato  was  displeased,  and  op- 
posed Cicero  in  this  assertion.  Not  that  he 
praised  Clodius;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ex- 
tremely offended  at  his  administration;  but  he 
represented,  "  That  it  would  be  a  violent 
stretoh  of  prerogative  for  the  senate  to  annul 
so  many  decrees  and  acts,  among  which  wa« 
his  own  commission  and  his  regulations  at  Cy- 
prus and  Byzantium."  The  difference  which 
this  produced  between  Cato  and  Cicero  did 
not  come  to  an  absolute  rupture;  it  only  les- 
sened the  warmth  of  their  friendship. 

After  this,  Milo  killed  Clodius;  and  being 
arraigned  for  the  fact,  he  chose  Cicero  for  his 
advocate.  The  senate,  fearing  that  the  prose- 
cution of  a  man  of  Milo's  spirit  and  reputation 
might  produce  some  tumult  in  the  city  aj)- 
pointed  Pompey  to  preside  at  this  and  the 
other  trials;  and  to  provide  both  for  the  peace 
of  the  city  and  the  courts  of  justice.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  posted  a  body  of  sol- 
diers in  the  Jorum  before  day,  and  secured 
every  part  of  it.  This  made  Milo  a[)prehensive 
that  Cicero  would  be  disconcerted  at  so  unu- 
sual a  sight,  and  less  able  to  plead.  He  there- 
fore persuaded  him  to  come  in  >  Utter  to  the 
Jorum;  and  to  repose  himsfi'  ^-ife  till  the 
judges  were  assembled,  and  th.-  suvn  filled: 
for  he  was  not  only  timid  in  wj..-.  but  he  had 
his  fears  when  he  spoke  in  public;  and  in 
mony  causes  he  scarce  left  trembling  even  in 
the  height  and  vehemence  of  his  eloquence. 
When  he  undertook  to  assist  in  the  defsnce  of 
Licinius  Mura;na,t  against  the  prosecution  of 
Cato,  he  was  ambitious  to  outdo  Hortensius, 
who  had  already  spoken  with  great  applause; 
for  which  reason  he  sat  up  all  night  to  prepare 
himself.  But  that  watching  and  application 
hurt  him  so  much  that  he  appeared  inferior  to 
his  rival. 

*  The  consuls  decreed,  for  rebuilding  his  nouse  in 
Rome,  near  11,000/.;  for  his  Tuscan  villa,  near  30001.; 
and  for  his  Fonnian  Tilia,  about  half  that  stun,  which 
Cicero  called  a  very  tcantj  estimale. 

t  Cicero  had  attempted  this  once  before,  when  Clo 
dius  was  present;  but  Caius,  the  brother  of  Clodius, 
being  prxtor,  by  his  means,  they  were  rescued  out  oi 
ihe  bands  of  Cicero. 

{  Murena  had  rel«ined  three  advocates,  Hortensiu, 
Marcus  Cratsui,  and  Cicero. 
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When  he  came  out  of  the  litter  to  open  the 
caus'3  ofMilo,  and  saw  Pompey  seated  on  high, 
u  in  a  camp,  and  weapons  glistering  all  around 
the/bnim,  he  was  so  coni:ounded  that  he  could 
scarce  begin  his  oration.  For  he  shook,  and 
his  tongue  faltered;  though  Milo  attended  the 
trial  with  great  courage,  and  had  disdained  to 
let  his  hair  grow,  or  to  put  on  mourning.  These 
circumstances  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
condemnation.  As  for  Cicero,  his  trembling 
was  imputed  rather  to  his  anxietv  for  his  friend 
than  to  any  particular  timidity 

Cicero  was  appointed  one  of  the  priests, 
called  Augurs,  in  the  room  of  young  Crassus, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Parthian  war.  After- 
wards the  province  of  Cilicia  was  allotted  to 
him;  and  he  sailed  thither  with  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  six 
hundred  horse.  He  had  it  in  charge  to  bring 
Cappadocia  to  submit  to  king  Ariobarzanes: 
which  he  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  without  having  recourse  to  arms.  And 
finding  the  Cilicians  elated  on  the  miscarriage 
of  the  Romans  in  Parthia,  and  the  commo- 
tions in  Syria,  he  brought  chem  to  order  by 
the  gentleness  of  his  government.  He  refused 
the  presents  which  the  neighbouring  princes 
offered  him.  He  excused  the  province  from 
finding  him  a  public  table,  and  daily  enter- 
tained at  his  own  charge  persons  of  honour  and 
learning,  not  with  magnificence  indeed,  but 
with  elegance  and  propriety.  He  had  no  por- 
ter at  his  gate,  nor  did  any  man  ever  find  him 
in  bed;  for  he  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and 
kindly  received  those  who  came  to  pay  their 
Court  to  him,  either  standing  or  walking  before 
his  door.  V/e  are  told,  that  he  never  caused 
any  man  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  or  to  have 
his  garments  rent;*  never  gave  opprobious  lan- 
guage in  his  anger,  nor  added  insult  to  pun- 
ishment. He  recovered  the  public  money 
which  had  been  embezzled;  and  enriched  the 
cities  with  it.  At  the  same  time  he  was  satis- 
fied, if  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  frauds 
made  restitution,  and  fixed  no  mark  of  infamy 
upon  them. 

He  had  also  a  taste  of  war;  for  he  routed  the 
bands  of  robbers,  that  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  Mount  Amanus,  and  was  saluted  by 
his  army  Imperator  on  that  account.f  Caeci- 
lius,|  the  orator,  having  desired  him  to  send 
him  some  panthers  from  Cilicia  for  his  games 
at  Rome,  in  his  answer  he  could  not  forbear 
boasting  of  his  achievements.  He  said,  "  There 
were  no  panthers  left  in  Cilicia.  Those  ani- 
mals, in  their  vexation  to  find  that  they  were 
the  only  objects  of  war,  while  every  thing  else 
was  at  peace,  were  fled  into  Caria." 

In  his  return  from  his  province  he  stopped 
Kt  Rhodes,  and  afterwards  made  some  stay  at 

•  This  mark  of  ignominy  was  of  great  antiquity. 
"  Wherefore  Hanun  took  David's  servants,  and  shaved 
off  one  half  of  their  beards,  and  cut  ofl' their  garments 
to  the  middle,  even  to  their  buttocks,  and  sent  them 
away."  2  Sam.  i.4. 

t  He  not  only  received  this  mark  of  distinction,  but 
public  thanksgivings  were  ordered  at  Rome  foi  his 
success;  and  the  people  went  near  to  decree  him  a 
triumph.  His  services,  therefore,  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  Plutarch  seems  to  mention  them  too 
slightly. 

\  Not  Caecilius,  but  Csclius.  He  was  then  xdile,  and 
wanted  the  panthers  for  his  public  shovrs. 


Athens;  which  he  did  with  great  pleasure,  '\a 
rememt)rance  of  the  conversations  he  had  for- 
merly had  there.  He  had  now  the  company 
of  all  that  were  most  famed  for  eruditionj 
and  visited  his  former  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. After  he  had  received  all  due  honours 
and  marks  of  esteem  from  Greece,  he  passed 
on  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  fire  of  dis- 
sention  kindled,  and  every  thing  tending  to  a 
civil  war. 

When  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  he 
said,  "  He  had  rather  follow  Csesar's  chariot- 
wheels  in  his  triumph,  if  a  reconciliation  could 
be  effected  between  him  and  Pompey."  And 
in  private  he  tried  every  healing  and  concili- 
ating method,  by  writing  to  CsEsar,  and  en- 
treating Pompey.  After  it  came  to  an  opea 
rupture,  and  Caesar  was  on  his  march  to  Rome, 
Pompey  did  not  choose  to  wait  for  him,  but 
retired,  with  numbers  of  the  principal  citizens 
in  his  train.  Cicero  did  not  attend  hira  in  his 
flight;  and  therefore  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  join  Caesar.  It  is  certain  that  he  fluctu- 
ated greatly  in  his  opinion,  and  was  in  the  ut- 
most anxiety.  For,  he  says  in  his  epistles, 
"  Whither  shall  I  turn.'  Pompey  has  the  more 
honourable  cause;  but  Caesar  manages  his  af- 
fairs with  the  greatest  address,  and  is  most  able 
to  save  himself  and  his  friends.  In  short,  I 
know  whom  to  avoid,  but  not  whom  to  seek.* 
At  last,  one  Trebatius,  a  friend  of  Caesar's,  sig- 
nified to  him  by  letter,  that  Caesar  thought  he 
had  reason  to  reckon  him  of  his  side,  and  to 
consider  him  as  partner  of  his  hopes.  But  if 
his  age  would  not  permit  it,  he  might  retire 
into  Greece,  and  live  there  in  tranquillity,  with- 
out any  connection  with  either  party.  Cicero 
was  surprised  that  Caesar  did  not  write  him- 
self, and  answered  angrily,  "  That  he  would 
do  nothing  unworthy  of  his  political  charac- 
ter." Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  the  mat 
ter  in  his  epistles. 

However,  upon  Caesar's  marching  from 
Spain,  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  repaired  to 
Pompey.  His  arrival  was  agreeable  to  the 
generality;  but  Cato  blamed  him  privately  for 
taking  this  measure.  "  As  for  me,"  said  he, 
"  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  leave  that  party 
which  I  embraced  from  the  beginning;  but 
you  might  have  been  much  more  serviceable 
to  your  country  and  your  friends,  if  you  had 
staid  at  Rome,  and  accommodated  yourself  to 
events;  whereas  now,  without  any  reason  or 
necessity,  you  have  declared  yourself  an  enemy 
to  Caesar,  and  are  come  to  share  in  the  danger 
with  which  you  had  nothing  to  do." 

These  arguments  made  Cicero  change  his 
opinion;  especially  when  he  found  that  Pom- 
pey did  not  employ  him  upon  any  considerable 
service.  It  is  true,  no  one  was  to  be  blamed 
for  this  but  himself;  for  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  repenting.  He  disparaged  Pompey's  prep- 
arations; he  insinuated  his  dislike  of  his  coun- 
sels, and  never  spared  his  jests  upon  his  al- 
lies. He  was  not,  indeed,  inclined  to  laugh 
himself;  on  the  contrary,  he  walked  about  the 
camp  with  a  very  solemn  countenance;  but  he 
often  made  others  laugh,  though  they  were  little 
inclined  to  it.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  a  few  instances.  When  Domitius  ad- 
vanced a  man  who  had  no  turn  for  war  to  the 
I  rank  of  captain,  and  assigned  for  his  reason 
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tiut  he  was  an  honest  and  prudent  man ;  "Why, 
then,"  said  Cicero,  "do  you  not  keep  him  for 
governor  to  your  children?"  When  some  were 
commending  Theophanes  the  Lesbian,  who 
was  director  of  the  board  of  works,  for  consol- 
ing the  Khodians  on  the  loss  of  their  tleet, 
*'  See,"  said  Cicero^  '•  what  it  ia  to  have  a  Gre- 
cian director  I''  When  Ca;sar  was  successful 
in  almost  every  instance,  and  held  Pompey  as 
it  were  besieged,  Lentulus  said,  "  He  was  in- 
formed that  Ca:sar's  friends  looked  very  sour." 
"  You  mean,  I  suppose,"  said  Cicero,  "  that 
they  are  out  of  humour  with  him."  One  Mar- 
tins, newly  arrived  from  Italy,  told  them  a 
report  prevailed  at  Koine  that  Pompey  was 
blockea  up  in  his  camp:  "  Then,"  said  Cicero, 
"ycu  took  a  voy.ige  on  purpose  to  see  it. "  After 
Pompey's  defeat,  Noimius  said,  "  there  was 
room  yet  for  hope,  for  there  were  seven  eagles 
left  in  the  camp."  Cicero  answered,  "  That 
would  be  good  encouragement,  if  we  were  to 
fight  with  jackdaws."  When  Labienus,  on  the 
Btrengtii  of  some  oracles,  insisted  that  Pompey 
must  be  conqueror  at  last:  "By  this  oracular 
generalship,"  said  Cicero,  "  we  have  lost  our 
camp." 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (in  which  he  was 
not  present,  on  account  of  his  ill  health),  and 
after  the  flight  of  Pompey,  Cato,  who  had  con- 
siderable forces,  and  a  great  fleet  at  Dyrrha- 
chium,  desired  Cicero  to  take  the  command, 
because  his  consular  dignity  gave  him  a  legal 
title  to  it.  Cicero,  however,  not  only  declined 
itj  but  absolutely  refused  taking  any  further 
ehare  in  the  war.  Upon  which,  young  Pompey 
and  his  friends  called  him  traitor,  drew  their 
swords,  ai>d  would  certainly  have  dispatched 
him,  had  not  Cato  interposed,  and  conveyed 
him  out  of  the  camp. 

He  got  safe  to  Brundusium,  and  stayed  there 
some  time  in  expectation  of  Cajsar,  who  was 
detained  by  his  aSairs  in  Asia  and  Egypt. 
When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  arrived 
at  Tarentum,  and  designed  to  proceed  from 
thence  by  land  to  Brundusium,  he  set  out  to 
meet  him;  not  without  hope,  nor  yet  without 
some  shame  and  reluctance  at  the  thought  of 
trying  how  he  stood  in  the  opinion  of  a  victo- 
rious enemy  before  so  many  witnesses.  He 
had  no  occasion,  however,  either  to  do  or  to 
say  any  thing  beneath  his  dignity.  Ca;sar  no 
sooner  beheld  him,  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tance, advancing  before  the  rest,  than  he  dis- 
mounted, and  ran  to  embrace  him;  after  which 
he  went  on  discoursing  with  him  alone  for  many 
furlongs.  He  continued  to  treat  him  with  great 
kindness  and  respect;  insomuch,  that  when  he 
had  written  an  encomium  on  Cato,  which  bore 
the  name  of  that  great  man,  Caesar,  in  his  an- 
swer, entitled  Jlntkato,  praised  both  the  elo- 
quence and  conduct  of  Cicero;  and  said  he 
greatly  resembled  Pericles  and  Theramenes. 

When  Quintus  Ligarius  was  prosecuted  for 
bearing  arms  against  Ca;sar,  and  Cicero  had 
undertaken  to  plead  his  cause,  Caisar  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  AVhat  may  we  not  give 
ourselves  a  pleasure  which  we  have  not  enjoyed 
so  long,  that  of  hearing  Cicero  s|>eak;  since  I 
have  already  taken  my  resolution  as  to  Ligarius, 
who  is  clearly  a  bad  man,  as  well  as  my  enemy  .^" 
But  he  was  greatly  moved  when  Cicero  began; 
and  his  8p«ech,  as  it  proceeded,  had  such  & 


variety  of  pathos,  so  irresistible  a  charm,  that 
his  colour  often  changed,  and  it  was  cviiient 
that  his  mind  was  torn  with  conflicting  |>utsioiis 
At  last,  when  the  orator  touched  on  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  he  was  so  extremely  allVcted,  tliat 
his  whole  frame  trembled,  and  he  let  drop  some 
papers  out  of  his  hand.  Thus,  conquered  bjr 
the  force  of  eloquence,  he  acquitted  Ligarius. 

The  commonwealth  being  changed  into  a 
monarchy,  Cicero  withdrew  from  the  scene  of 
public  business,  and  bestowed  his  leisure  oa 
the  younjr  men  who  were  desirous  to  be  in 
structed  in  philosophy.  As  these  were  of  the 
best  families,  by  his  interest  with  them  he  once 
more  obtained  great  authority  in  Home.  He 
made  it  his  business  to  compose  and  translate 
philosophical  dialogues.  And  to  render  the 
Greek  terms  of  logic  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  Koman  language.  For  it  is  said  that  he 
first,  or  principally,  at  least,  gave  l-atin  terms 
for  these  Greek  words,  phantasia  [imagina- 
tion], syncatathesis  [assent],  epochc  [doubt], 
catalepsis  [comprehension],  atomos  [atom], 
a7neres  [indivisible],  kcno7i  [void],  and  many 
other  such  terms  in  science;  contriving  either 
by  metaphorical  expression,  or  strict  transla- 
tion, to  make  them  iiitelligil)le  and  familiar  to 
the  Romans.  His  ready  turn  for  poetry  aflbrded 
him  amusement;  for,  we  are  told,  when  he  was 
intent  upon  it,  he  could  make  five  hundred 
verses  in  one  night.  As  in  this  period  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  he  wrote 
to  his  friends,  "  That  he  led  the  life  of  Laer- 
tes;" either  by  way  of  raillery,  as  his  custom 
was,  or  from  an  ambitious  desire  of  public  em- 
ployment, and  discontent  in  his  present  situa- 
tion. Be  that  as  it  may,  he  rarely  went  to  Rome, 
and  then  only  to  pay  his  court  to  Ca;s,ir.  He 
was  always  one  of  the  first  to  vote  him  addi- 
tional honours,  and  forward  to  say  something 
new  of  him  and  liis  actions.  Thus,  when  Cjesar 
ordered  Pompey's  statues,  which  had  been  pull- 
ed down,  to  be  erected  again,  Cicero  said, 
"That  by  this  act  of  humanity  in  setting  up 
Pompey's  statues,  he  had  established  his  own." 

It  is  reported  that  he  had  formed  a  design  to 
write  the  history  of  his  own  country,  in  which 
he  would  have  interwoven  many  of  the  (.irecian 
affairs,  and  inserted  not  only  their  speeches, 
but  fables.  But  he  was  prevented  by  many 
disagreeable  circumstances,  both  public  and 
private,  into  most  of  which  he  brought  himself 
by  his  own  indiscretion.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
he  divorced  his  wife  Terentia.  The  reasons 
he  assigned  were,  that  she  had  neglected  him 
during  the  war,  and  even  sent  him  out  without 
necessaries.  Besides,  after  his  return  to  Italy, 
she  behaved  to  him  with  little  regard,  and  did 
not  wait  on  him  during  his  long  stay  at  Brundu- 
sium. Nay,  when  his  daughter,  at  that  time 
very  young,  took  so  long  a  journey  to  see  him, 
she  allowed  her  but  an  indilfcrcnt  equi|)age,  and 
insutficient  supplies.  Indeed,  according  to  his 
account,  his  house  was  become  naked  and 
empty  through  the  many  debts  whicli  she  had 
contracted.  Tli(;se  were  the  most  specious  pre- 
tences for  the  divorce.  Terentia,  however, 
denied  all  these  charges;  and  Cicero  himself 
made  a  full  apology  for  her,  by  marrying  a 
younger  woman  not  long  after.  Terentia  said, 
he  took  her  merely  fo;  her  beauty;  but  his 
freedman  Tyro  aifirms  that  he  married  her  for 
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her  wealth,  that  it  might  enable  him  to  pay  his 
debts.  She  was,  indeed,  very  rich,  and  her  for- 
tune was  in  tlie  hands  of  Cicero,  who  was  left 
her  guardian.  As  his  debts  were  great,  his 
friends  and  relations  persuaded  him  to  marry 
the  young  lady,  notwithstanding  the  disparity 
of  years,  and  satisfy  h's  creditors  out  of  her 
fortune. 

Antony,  in  his  answer  to  the  Philippics, 
taxes  him  witji  "  repudiating  a  wife  with  whom 
he  was  grown  old;*  and  rallies  him  on  account 
of  his  perpetually  keeping  at  home,  like  a  man 
unfit  either  for  business  or  war.  Not  long  after 
this  match,  his  daughter  Tullia,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Piso,  had  married  Lentulus,  died  in 
childbed.  The  Philosophers  came  from  all 
parts  to  comfort  him;  for  his  loss  affected  him 
extremely ;  and  he  even  put  away  his  new  bride, 
because  she  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of 
Tullia.  In  this  posture  were  Cicero's  domes- 
tic affairs. 

As  to  those  of  the  public,  he  had  no  share  in 
the  conspiracy  against  CiEsar,  though  he  was 
jne  of  Brutus's  particular  friends;  and  no  man 
was  more  uneasy  under  the  new  establishment, 
or  more  desirous  of  having  the  commonwealth 
restored.  Possibly  they  feared  his  natural  de- 
ficiency of  courage,  as  well  as  his  time  of  life, 
at  which  the  boldest  begin  to  droop.  After  the 
work  was  done  by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 
friends  of  Ca;sar  assembled  to  revenge  his 
death  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  Rome 
would  ag:un  be  plunged  in  civil  wars.  Antony, 
who  was  consul,  ordered  a  meeting  of  the 
senate,  and  made  a  short  speech  on  the  neces- 
sity of  union.  But  Cicero  expatiated  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  occasion;  and  persuaded  the 
senate,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians,  to  pass  a 
general  amnesty  as  to  all  that  had  been  done 
against  Ca;sar,  and  to  decree  provinces  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  took  effect: 
for  the  people  were  inclined  to  pity  on  this 
event;  and  when  they  beheld  the  dead  body  of 
CcBsar  carried  into  the  forum,  where  Antony 
shewed  thein  his  robe  stained  with  blood,  and 
pierced  on  all  sides  with  swords,  they  broke 
out  into  a  transport  of  rage.  They  sought  all 
over  the  forum  for  the  actors  in  that  tragedy, 
and  ran  with  lighted  torches  to  burn  their 
houses.  By  their  precaution  they  escaped  this 
danger;  but  as  they  saw  others,  no  less  con- 
siderable, impending,  they  left  the  city. 

Antony,  elated  with  this  advantage,  became 
fornwdable  to  all  the  opposite  party,  who  sup- 
posed that  he  would  aim  at  nothing  less  than 
absolute  power;  but  Cicero  had  particular  rea- 
son to  dread  him.  For  being  sensible  that 
Cicero's  weight  in  the  administration  was  es- 
tablished again,  and  of  his  strong  attachrr.er.t  to 
Brutus,  Antony  could  hardly  bear  his  presence. 
Besides,  there  had  long  been  some  jealousy  and 
dislike  between  them  on  account  of  the  dis- 
similarity of  their  lives.  Cicero,  fearing  the 
event,  was  inclined  to  go  with  Dolabella  into 
Syria,  as  his  lieutenant.  But  afterwards  Hir- 
tius  and  Pansa,  who  were  to  be  consuls  after 
Antony,  persons  of  great  merit,  and  good 
friends  to  Cicero,  desired  him  not  to  leave 
themj  and  promised,    with  his   assistance,  to 

•  Cicero  vras  then  lixty-two. 


destroy  Antony.  Cicero,  without  depending 
much  on  their  scheme,  gave  up  that  of  going 
with  Dolabella,  and  agreed  wiih  the  consuls 
elect  to  pass  the  summer  in  Athens,  and  return 
when  they  entered  upon  their  office. 

Accordingly  he  embarked  for  that  place 
without  taking  any  principal  Roman  along  with 
him.  But  his  voyage  being  accidentally  re- 
tarded, news  was  brought  from  Rome  (for  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  without  news,)  that  there 
was  a  wonderful  change  in  Antony;  that  he 
took  all  his  steps  agreeably  to  the  sense  of 
the  senate;  and  that  nothing  but  his  presence 
was  wanting  to  bring  matters  to  the  best  estab- 
lishment. He  therefore  condemned  his  exces- 
sive caution,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

His  first  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  Such 
crowds  came  out  to  meet  him,  that  almost  a 
whole  day  was  spent  at  the  gates,  and  on  his 
way  home,  in  compliments  and  congratulations. 
Next  day  Antony  convened  the  senate,  and 
sent  for  Cicero;  but  he  kept  his  bed,  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  indisposed  with  his  journey.  In 
reality  he  seems  to  have  been  afraid  of  assas- 
sination, in  consequence  of  some  hints  he  re- 
ceived by  the  way.  Antony  was  extremely  in- 
censed at  these  suggestions,  and  ordered  a 
party  of  soldiers  either  to  bring  him,  or  to  burn 
his  house  in  case  of  refusal.  However,  at  the 
request  of  numbers  who  interposed,  he  revoked 
that  order,  and  bade  them  only  bring  a  pledge 
from  his  house. 

After  this,  when  they  happened  to  meet,  they 
passed  each  other  in  silence,  and  lived  iu  rou- 
tual  distrust.  Meantime  young  CcEsar,  arriving 
from  Apollonia,  put  in  his  claim  as  heir  to  his 
uncle,  and  sued  Antony  for  twenty-five  million 
drachmas,*  which  he  detained  of  the  estate. 

Hereupon  Philip,  who  had  married  the 
mother,  and  Marcellus,  who  was  husband  to 
the  sister  of  Octavius,  brought  him  to  Cicero. 
It  was  agreed  between  them,  that  Cicero  should 
assist  CfEsar  with  his  eloquence  and  interest, 
both  with  the  senate  and  the  people;  and  that 
Cajsar  should  give  Cicero  all  the  protection 
that  his  wealth  and  military  influence  could  af- 
ford: for  the  young  man  had  already  collected 
a  considerable  number  of  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  his  uncle. 

Cicero  received  the  offer  of  his  friendship 
with  pleasure.  For  while  Ponipey  and  Ca:sar 
were  living,  Cicero,  it  seems,  had  a  dream,  in 
which  he  thought  he  called  some  boys,  the 
sons  of  senators,  up  to  the  Capitol,  because 
Jupiter  designed  to  pitch  upon  one  of  them  for 
sovereign  of  Rome.  The  citizens  ran  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  expectation,  and  placed  them- 
selves about  the  temple;  and  the  boys  in  their 
prffitextEE  sat  silent.  The  doors  suddenly  open- 
ing, the  boys  rose  up  one  by  one,  and,  in  their 
order,  passing  round  the  god,  who  reviewed 
them  all,  and  sent  them  away  disappointed: 
but  when  Octavius  approached,  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  him,  and  said,  "  Romans, 
this  is  the  person  who,  when  he  comes  to 
be  your  prince,  will  put  an  end  to  your  civil 
wars."  This  vision,  they  tell  us,  made  such  an 
impression  upon  Cicero,  that  he  perfectly  re- 
tained the  figure  and  countenance  of  the  boy, 
thougti  he  did  not  yet  know  him.     Next  day  he 

*  PlutarcVi  is  mistaken  in  the  sum.  It  appears,  froBi 
Faterculus  and  others,  that  it  was  seven  timet  as  much* 
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went  down  to  the  Campus  Martius,  when  the 
boys  were  just  returning  from  their  exercises; 
and  the  first  who  struck  his  eye  was  llie  lad  in 
the  very  form  tlial  he  had  seen  in  his  dream. 
Astonished  at  the  discovery,  Cicero,  asked  him 
who  were  his  parents;  and  he  proved  to  be  the 
•on  of  Octavius,  a  person  not  much  distinguish- 
ed in  hie,  and  of  Attia,  sister  to  Caesar.  As  he 
was  so  near  a  rehition,  and  Cssar  had  no  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  he  adopted  him,  and,  by  will, 
left  him  his  estate.  Cicero,  after  his  dream, 
whenever  he  met  young  Octavius,  is  said  to 
hove  treated  him  with  particular  regard,  and  he 
received  those  marks  of  his  friendship  with 
great  satisfaction.  Besides,  he  happened  to  be 
born  the  same  year  that  Cicero  was  consul. 

These  were  pretended  to  be  the  causes  of 
their  present  connexion.  But  the  leading  mo- 
tive with  Ciccrnwas  his  hatred  ofAntony;and 
the  next  his  natural  avidity  for  glory.  For  he 
hoped  to  throw  the  weight  of  Octavius  into  the 
scale  of  the  commonwealth;  and  the  latter  be- 
haved to  him  with  such  a  puerile  deference, 
that  he  even  called  him  father.  Hence,  Brutus, 
in  his  letters  to  .Vtticus,  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion against  Cicero,  and  said,  "  That,  as 
through  fear  of  Antony,  he  paid  his  court  to 
young  Ca;sar,  it  was  plain  that  he  took  not  his 
measures  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  but  only 
to  obtain  a  gentle  master  for  himself.  Never- 
theless, Brutus  finding  the  son  of  Cicero  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  studying  under  the  phi- 
losophers, gave  him  a  command,  and  employed 
him  upon  many  services  which  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

Cicero's  power  at  this  time  was  at  its  great- 
est height;  he  carried  every  point  that  he  de- 
sired; insomuch  that  he  expelled  Antony,  and 
raised  such  a  spirit  against  him,  that  the  con- 
suls Hirti'js  and  Pansa  were  sent  to  give  him 
battle;  and  Cicero  likewise  prevailed  upon  the 
senate  to  grant  Ca;sar  the  fasces,  with  the  digni- 
ty of  praior,  as  one  that  v\'a8  fighting  for  his 
country. 

Antony,  indeed,  was  beaten;  but  both  the 
consuls  falling  in  the  action,  the  troops  ranged 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  Cssar.  The 
senate  now  fearing  the  views  of  a  young  man 
who  was  so  much  favoured  by  fortune,  endeav- 
oured by  honours  and  gifts  to  draw  his  forces 
from  him  and  to  diminish  his  power.  They 
alleged,  that,  as  Antony  was  put  to  flight, 
there  was  no  need  to  keep  such  an  army  on 
foot.  Ca'sar  alarmed  at  these  vigorous  meas- 
ures, privately  sent  some  friends  to  entreat  and 
persuade  Cicero  to  procure  the  consulship  for 
them  both ;  promising,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
should  direct  all  affairs  according  to  his  better 
judgment,  and  find  him  perfectly  tractable,  who 
was  but  a  youth,  and  had  no  ambition  for  any 
thing  but  the  title  and  the  honour.  Cjesar  him- 
self acknowledged  afterwards,  that,  in  his  ap- 
prehension of  being  entirely  ruined  and  desert- 
ed, he  seasonably  availed  himself  of  Cicero's 
ambition,  persuaded  him  to  stand  for  the  con- 
sulship, and  undertook  to  support  his  applica- 
tion with  his  whole  interest. 

In  this  case  particularly,  Cicero,  old  as  he 
was,  sutfered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
this  young  man,  solicited  the  people  for  him, 
and  brought  the  senate  into  his  interest.  His 
friends  blamed  him  for  it  at  the  time;  and  it 


was  not  long  before  he  was  sensible  that  ho 
had  ruined  himself,  and  given  up  the  liberties  of 
his  country :  for  Caisar  was  no  sooner  strength- 
ened with  the  consular  authority,  than  he  gave 
up  Cicero;"  and  reconciling  himself  to  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  he  united  his  power  \\ith  thcirti, 
and  divided  the  empire  among  them,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  private  estate.  At  the  same  time  they 
proscribed  about  two  hundred  persons  whom 
they  had  pitched  upon  for  a  sacritice.  The  great 
est  ditficulty  and  dispute  was  about  the  proscrip- 
tion of  Cicero;  for  Antony  would  come  to  no 
terms  till  he  was  first  taken  oft'.  Lepidus  agreed 
with  Antony  in  this  preliminary,  but  Caesar  op- 
posed them  both.  They  had  a  private  congress 
for  these  purposes  near  the  city  of  Bononi'*, 
which  lasted  three  days.  The  place  where  they 
met  was  over  acainst  their  camps,  a  little  island 
in  the  river.  Caisar  is  said  to  have  contended 
for  Cicero  the  two  first  days;  but  the  Uiird  he 
gave  him  up.  The  sacrifices  on  each  part  were 
these:  Ca;sar  was  to  abandon  Cicero  to  his 
fate;  Lepidus,  his  brother  Paulus;  and  Ajitony, 
Lucius  Ca;sar,  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side. 
Thus  rage  and  rancour  entirely  stifled  in  them 
all  sentiments  of  humanity;  or  more  properly 
speaking,  they  shewed  that  no  beast  is  more 
savage  than  man,  when  he  is  possessed  of 
power  equal  to  his  passion. 

While  his  enemies  were  thus  employed, 
Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  and  his  bro- 
ther Quintus  with  him.  When  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  proscription,  they  determined 
to  remove  to  Astyra,  a  countrj-house  of 
Cicero's  near  the  sea;  where  they  intended  to 
take  a  ship,  and  repair  to  Brutus  in  Macedonia; 
for  it  was  reported,  that  he  was  already  very 
powerful  in  those  parts.  They  were  carried  in 
their  separate  litters,  oppressed  with  sorrow 
and  despair;  and  often  joining  their  litters  on 
the  road.  Quintus  was  the  more  dejected,  be- 
cause he  was  in  want  of  necessaries;  for,  as  he 
said,  he  had  brought  notliing  from  home  with 
him.  Cicero,  too,  had  but  a  slender  provision. 
They  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
best  for  Cicero  to  hasten  his  flight,  and  for 
Quintus  to  return  to  his  house,  and  get  some 
supplies.  This  resolution  being  fixed  upon, 
they  embraced  each  other  with  every  expres- 
sion of  sorrow,  and  then  parted. 

A  few  days  after,  Quintus  and  his  son  were 
betrayed  by  his  servants  to  the  assassins  who 
came  in  quest  of  them,  and  lost  their  lives.  As 
for  Cicero,  he  was  carried  to  Astyra;  where, 
finding  a  vessel, he  immediately  went  on  board, 
and  coasted  along  to  Circa;uni  with  a  favoura- 
ble wind.  The  pilots  were  preparing  imme- 
diately to  sail  from  thence;  but  whether  it  was 
that  he  feared  the  sea,  or  had  not  yet  given  up 
all  his  hopes  in  Ca;sar,  he  disembarked,  and 
travelled  a  hundred  furlongs  on  foot,  as  if 
Rome  had  been  the  place  of  his  destination. 
Repenting,  however,  allerwards,  he  left  that 
road,  and  made  again  for  the  sea.  He  passed 
the  night  in  the  most  perplexing  and  hotrid 
thoughts;  insomuch  that  he  was  sometimes  in- 
clined to  go  privately  into  Ccesar's  house,  and 
stab  himself  upon  the  altar  of  his  domestic 
gods,  to  bring  the  divine  veivgeance  upon  his 
betrayer.     But  he  was  deterred   from  this  by 

*  lnstra'1  of  taking  liim  for  his  colleague,  ha  choM 
(^uintui  Fcdiut.  , 
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the  fear  of  torture.  Other  alternatives,  equally 
diotressful,  presented  themselves.  At  last,  he 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  servants,  and 
ordered  them  to  carr/  him  by  sea  to  Cajeta,* 
where  he  had  a  delightful  retreat  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  Etesian  winds  set  in.f  There 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo  on  that  coast,  from 
which  a  flight  of  crows  came,  with  great  noise, 
towards  Cicero's  vessel,  as  it  was  making  land. 
They  perched  on  both  sides  the  sail-yard, 
where  some  sat  croaking  and  others  pecking 
the  ends  of  the  ropes.  All  looked  upon  this 
a,s  an  ill  omen;  yet  Cicero  went  on  shore, 
and,  entering  his  house,  lay  down  to  repose 
himself.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of  the 
crows  settled  in  the  chamber-window,  and 
croaked  in  the  most  doleful  manner.  One  of 
them  even  entered  in,  and  alighting  on  the  bed, 
attempted  with  its  beak  to  draw  off  the  clothes 
with  which  he  had  covered  his  face.  On  sight 
of  this,  the  servants  began  to  reproach  them- 
selves. "Shall  vve,"  said  they,  "  remain  to  be 
spectators  of  our  master's  murder.'  Shall  we 
not  protect  him,  so  innocent  and  so  great  a 
sufferer  as  he  is,  when  the  brute  creatures  give 
him  marks  of  their  care  and  attention.""' Then, 
partly  by  entreaty,  and  partly  by  force,  they  got 
him  into  his  litter,  and  carried  him  towards  the 
sea. 

Meantime  the  assassins  came  up.  They 
were  commanded  by  Herennius,  a  centurion, 
and  Pompiiius,  a  tribune,  whom  Cicero  hid 
formerly  defended  when  under  a  prosecution 
for  parricide.  The  doors  of  the  house  being 
made  fast,  they  broke  them  open.  Still  Cicero 
did  not  appear,  and  the  servants  who  were  left 
behind,  said  they  knew  nothing  of  him.  But 
a  young  man,  named  Philologus,  his  brother 
Quintus's  freedman,  whom  Ci'cero  had  instruct- 
ed in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  informed  the 
tribune  that  they  were  carrying  the  litter  through 
deep  shades  to  the  seaside.  The  tribune,  taking 
a  few  soldiers  with  him,  ran  to  the  end  of  the 
walk  where  he  was  to  come  out.  But  Cicero 
perceiving  that  Herennius  was  hastening  after 
him,  ordered  his  servants  to  set  the  litter  down ; 
and  putting  his  left  hand  to  his  chin,  as  it  was 
his  custom  to  do,  he  looked   steadfastly  upon 


his  murderers.  Such  an  appearance  of  miaeiy 
in  his  face,  overgrown  with  hair,  and  wasted 
with  anxiety,  so  much  affected  the  attendants  o( 
Herennius  that  they  covered  their  faces  during 
the  melancholy  scene.  That  officer  despatched 
him,  while  he  stretched  his  neck  out  of  the  lit- 
ter to  receive  the  blow.  Thus  fell  Cicero,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Herennius,  cut  off 
his  head,  and  by  Antony's  command,  his  hands 
too,  with  which  he  had  written  the  Philippics. 
Such  was  the  title  he  gave  his  orations  against 
Antony,  and  they  retain  it  to  this  day. 

When  these  parts  of  Cicero's  body  were 
brought  to  Rome,  Antony  happened  to  be  hold- 
ing an  assembly  for  the  election  of  magistrates. 
He  no  sooner  beheld  them,  than  he  cried  out. 
"  Now  let  there  be  an  end  of  all  proscriptions." 
He  ordered  the  head  and  hands  to  be  fastened 
up  over  the  rostra,  a  dreadful  spectacle  to  the 
Roman  people,  who  thought  they  did  not  so 
much  see  the  face  of  Cicero,  as  a  picture  of 
Antony's  soul.  Yet  he  did  one  act  of  justice 
on  this  occasion,  which  was  the  delivering  up 
Philologus  to  Pomponia  the  wife  of  Quintus. 
When  she  was  mistress  of  his  fate,  beside  other 
horrid  punishments,  she  made  him  cut  off  his 
own  flesh  by  piecemeal,  and  roast  and  eat  it 
This  is  the  account  some  historians  give  us;  but 
Tyro,  Cicero's  freedman,  makes  uo  mention  of 
the  treachery  of  Philologus. 

I  am  informed,  that  a  long  time  after,  Caesar 
going  to  see  one  of  his  grandsons,  found  him 
with  a  book  of  Cicero's  in  his  hands.  The  boy, 
alarmed  at  the  accident,  endeavoured  to  hide 
the  book  under  his  robe;  which  Cssar  per- 
ceived, and  took  it  from  him;  and  after  having 
run  most  of  it  over  as  he  stood,  he  returned  it 
and  said,  "  My  dear  child,  this  was  an  eloquent 
man,  and  a  lover  of  his  country." 

Being  consul  at  the  time  when  he  conquer- 
ed Antony,  he  took  the  son  of  Cicero  for  hia 
colleague;  under  whose  auspices  the  senate 
took  down  the  statues  of  Antony,  defaced  all 
the  monuments  of  his  honour,  and  decreed, 
that  for  the  future,  none  of  his  family  should 
bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Thus  the  divine 
justice  reserved  the  completion  of  Antony^ 
punishments  for  the  house  of  Cicero. 


DEMOSTHENES  AND  CICERO  COMPARED. 


These  are  the  most  memorable  circumstances 
in  the  lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  that 
could  be  collected  from  the  historians  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Though  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  compare  their  talents  for  speak- 
ing; yet  this,  I  think,  I  ought  to  observe,  that 
Demosthenes,  by  the  exertion  of  all  his  powers, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  upon  that  object 
only,  came  to  exceed  in  energy  and  strength, 
the  most  celebrated  pleaders  of  his  time :  in  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  style,  all  that  were 

*  According  to  Appian,  Cicero  was  killed  near  Ca- 
pua; but  Valerius  Maximiu  says,  the  scene  of  that 
tragrdy  was  at  Cajeta. 

*  Tbe  oerlh  esut  winds. 


eminent  for  the  sublime  of  declamation;  ajjd, 
in  accuracy  and  art,  the  most  able  profeirsors 
of  rhetoric.  Cicero's  studies  were  more  gen- 
eral; and,  in  his  treasures  of  knowledge,  he 
had  a  great  variety.  He  has  left  us  a  number 
of  philosophical  tracts,  which  he  composed 
upon  the  principles  of  the  academy;  and  we  see 
something  of  an  ostentation  of  learning  in  the 
very  orations  which  he  wrote  for  thejbrum  and 
the  bar. 

Their  different  tempers  are  discernible  in 
their  way  of  writing.  That  of  Djmosthenes, 
without  any  embellishments  of  wii  and  humour, 
is  alway.s  grave  and  serious.  Nor  does  it  smell 
of  the  lamp,  as  Pytheas  tauntingly  said,  but  of 
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the  water-drinker,  of  the  man  of  thought,  of 
one  who  was  characterized  by  the  austerities  of 
life.  But  Cicero,  who  loved  to  indulge  his  vein 
of  pleasantry,  bO  much  alTected  the  wit,  that  he 
tometimes  sunk  into  the  buffoon;  and  by  affect- 
ing gaiety  in  the  most  serious  things,  to  serve 
his  client,  he  has  offended  against  the  rules  of 
propriety  and  decorum.  Thus,  in  his  oration 
for  Cailius,  he  says, "  Where  is  the  absurdity, 
if  a  man,  with  an  affluent  fortune  at  command, 
shall  indulge  himself  in  pleasure.'  It  would  be 
madness  not  to  enjoy  what  is  in  his  power; 
particularly  when  some  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers place  man's  chief  good  in  pleasure.'"* 

When  Cato  impeached  Murena,  Cicercwho 
was  then  consul,  undertook  his  defence;  and, 
in  his  pleading,  took  occasion  to  ridicule  sev- 
eral paradoxes  of  the  stoics,  because  Cato  was 
of  that  sect.  Ffe  succeeded  so  far  as  to  raise 
a  laugh  in  the  assembly;  and  even  among  the 
judges.  Upon  which  Cato  smiled,  and  said  to 
those  who  sat  by  him,  "  W^hat  a  pleasant  con- 
•ul  we  have!"  Cicero,  indeed,  was  naturally 
facetious;  and  he  not  only  loved  his  jest,  but  his 
countenance  was  gay  and  smiling.  ^Vhereas 
Demosthenes  had  a  care  and  thoughtfulness  in 
his  aspect,  which  he  seldom  or  never  put  off. 
Hence  his  enemies,  as  he  confesses,  called  him 
a  morose  ill  natured  man. 

It  appears  also  from  their  writings,  that  De- 
mosthenes, when  he  touches  upon  his  own 
praise,  does  it  with  an  inoffensive  delicacy.  In- 
deed he  never  gives  into  it  at  all,  but  when  he 
has  some  great  point  in  view;  and  on  all  other 
occasions  is  extremely  modest.  But  Cicero, 
in  his  orations,  speiks  in  such  high  terms  of 
himself,  that  it  is  plain  he  had  a  most  intem- 
perate vanity.     Thus  he  cries  out, 

Let  arms  revere  the  robe,  the  warrior's  laurel 

yield  to  the  palm  of  eloquence. 

At  length  he  came  to  commend  not  only  his 
own  actions  and  operations  in  the  common- 
wealth, but  his  orations  too,  as  well  those 
which  he  had  only  pronounced  as  those  he  had 
committed  to  writing,  as  if,  with  a  juvenile 
vanity,  he  were  vying  with  the  rhetoricians 
Isocrates  and  Anaximenes,  instead  of  being 
inspired  with  the  great  ambition  of  guiding  the 
Roman  people, 

Fierce  in  the  field,  and  dreadful  to  the  foe. 

It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  a  statesman  to 
have  the  advantage  of  eloquence;  but  it  is 
mean  and  illiberal  to  rest  in  such  a  qualifica- 
tion, or  to  hunt  after  praise  in  that  quarter. 
In  this  respect  Demosthenes  behaved  with 
more  dignity,  with  a  superior  elevation  of  soul. 
He  said,  "  His  ability  to  explain  himself  was 
a  mere  acquisition;  and  not  so  perfect,  but  that 
it  required  great  candour  and  indulgence  in 
the  audience."  He  thought  it  must  be,  as  in- 
deed it  is,  only  a  low  and  little  mind,  that  can 
value  itself  upon  such  attainments. 

They  both,  undoubtedly,  had  political  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  powers  to  persuade.  They  had 
them  in  such  a  degree,  that  men  who  had  ar- 
mies at  their  devotion,  stood  in  need  of  their 
support.  Thus  Chares,  Diopithes,  and  Leos- 
theues   availed   themselves  of  Demosthenes; 

*  Plutarch  has  not  quoted  this  passage  vrilh  accura- 
cy. Cicero  apologizes  for  the  excesses  of  youth  ;  but 
MM  not  defend  or  approve  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 


Pompey  and  young  Caesar,  of  Cicero;  as  C«* 
sar  himself  acknowledges,  in  his  Commcnta- 
ries  addressed  to  Agrippa  and  Ma;cenas. 

It  is  an  observation  no  less  just  than  com- 
mon, that  nothing  makes  so  thorough  a  trial  of 
a  man's  disposition,  as  power  and  authority, 
for  they  awake  every  passion,  and  discover 
every  latent  vice.  Demosthenes  never  had  an 
opportunity  for  a  trial  of  this  kind.  He  never 
obtained  any  eminent  charge;  nor  did  he  lead 
those  armies  against  Philip,  which  his  elo- 
quence had  raised.  But  Cicero  went  quistor 
into  Sicily,  and  proconsul  into  Cilicia  and  Cap- 
padocia;  at  a  time,  too,  when  avarice  reigned 
without  control;  when  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, thinking  it  beneath  them  to  lake  a  clan- 
destine advantage,  fell  open  to  plunder;  v  len 
to  take  another's  property  wastliouglit  n<  ,ieat 
crime,  and  he  who  took  moderately  passed  for 
a  man  of  character.  Yet, at  such  a  time  as  this, 
Cicero  gave  many  proofs  of  his  contempt  of 
money;  many  of  his  humanity  and  goodness. 
At  Rome,  with  the  title  only  of  consul,  he  had 
an  absolute  and  dictatorial  power  against  Cati- 
line and  his  accomplices.  On  which  occasion 
he  verified  the  prediction  of  Plato,  "  That  every 
state  will  be  delivered  from  its  calamities, 
when,  by  tJie  favour  of  fortune,  great  power 
unites  with  wisdom  and  justice  in  one  person." 

It  is  mentioned,  to  the  disgrace  of  Demos- 
thenes, that  his  eloquence  was  mercenary;  that 
he  privately  composed  orations  both  for  Phor- 
mio  and  Apollodorus,  though  adversaries  in 
the  same  cause.  To  which  we  may  add  that 
he  was  suspected  of  receiving  money  from  the 
king  of  Persia,  and  condemned  for  taking  bribes 
of  Harpalus.  Supposing  some  of  these  the  ca- 
lumnies of  those  who  wrote  against  him  (and 
they  are  not  a  few;)  yet  it  is  impossible  to  af- 
firm that  he  was  proof  against  the  presents 
which  were  sent  him  by  princes,  as  marks  of 
honour  and  respect.  'I'his  was  too  much  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  who  vested  his  money  at 
interest  upon  ships.  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  magnificent  presents  sent  him  by  the  Sici- 
lians, when  he  was  Kdiie;  by  the  king  of  Cap- 
padocia,  when  proconsul;  and  hia friends  press- 
ed him  to  receive  their  benefactions,  when  in 
exile;  yet,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  re- 
fused them  all. 

The  banishment  of  Demosthenes  reflected 
infamy  upon  him:  for  he  was  convicted  of 
taking  bribes:  that  of  Cicero,  great  honour; 
because  he  suffered  for  destroying  traitors,  who 
had  vowed  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  for- 
mer, therefore,  departed  without  exciting  pity 
or  regret:  for  the  latter,  the  senate  changed 
their  habit,  continued  in  mourning,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  pass  any  act  till  the  people 
had  recalled  him.  Cicero,  indeed,  spent  the 
time  of  exile  in  an  inactive  manner  in  Mace- 
donia; but  with  Demosthenes  it  was  a  busy  pe- 
riod in  his  political  character.  Then  it  was  (as 
we  have  mentioned  above)  that  he  went  to  the 
several  cities  of  Greece,  strengthened  the  com- 
mon interest,  and  defeated  the  designs  of  the 
Macedonian  ambassadors.  In  which  respect  he 
discovered  a  much  greater  regard  for  his  coun- 
try than  Themistocles  and  Alcibades,  when  un- 
der the  same  misfortune.  After  his  return,  ha 
pursued  his  former  plan  of  government,  and 
continued  the  war  with  Antipater  and  the  Ma 
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cedonians.  Whereas  Laelius  reproached  Cicero 
in  full  senate  with  sitting  silent,  when  CiEsar, 
who  was  not  yet  come  to  years  of  maturity, 
applied  for  the  consulship  contrary  to  law.  And 
Brutus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  charged  him  with 
"having  reared  a  greater  and  more  insupporta- 
ble tyranny  than  that  which  they  had  destroyed.' ' 
As  to  the  manner  of  their  death,  we  cannot 
think  of  Cicero's  without  a  contemptuous  kind 
of  pity.  How  deplorable  to  see  an  old  man, 
for  want  of  proper  resolution,  suffering  himself 
to  be  carried  about  by  his  servants,  endeavour- 


ing to  hide  himself  from  dep.th.  which  was  a 
messenger  that  nature  would  soon  have  sent 
him,  and  overtaken  notwithstanding  and  slaugn- 
tered  by  his  enemies!  The  other,  though  he 
did  discover  some  fear,  by  taking  sanctuary,  is, 
nevertheless,  to  be  admired  for  the  provision  he 
had  made  of  poison,  for  the  care  with  which  he 
had  preserved  it,  and  his  noble  manner  of  using 
it.  So  that,  when  Neptune  did  notafl'ord  him  an 
asylum,  he  had  recourse  to  a  more  inviolable 
altar,  rescued  himself  from  the  weapons  of 
the  guards,  and  eluded  the  cruelty  of  Antipater. 


DEMETRIUS. 


Those  who  first  thought  that  the  arts  might  be 
compared  to  the  senses,  in  the  perception  of 
their  respective  objects,  appear  to  me  to  have 
well  understood  the  power  by  which  that  per- 
ception was  to  be  formed,  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing contrary  qualities;  for  this  they  have 
in  common.  But  in  the  mode  of  distinguish- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  end  of  what  is  distinguish- 
ed, they  evidently  differ.  The  senses,  for  in- 
stance, have  no  connate  power  of  perceiving 
a  white  object  more  than  a  black  one;  what  is 
sweet  more  than  what  is  bitter;  or  what  is  soft 
and  yielding,  more  than  what  is  hard  and  solid. 
Their  office  is  to  receive  impressions  from 
such  objects  as  strike  upon  them,  and  to  con- 
vey those  impressions  to  the  mind.  But  the 
operation  of  the  arts  is  more  rational.  They 
are  not,  like  the  senses,  passive  in  their  per- 
ceptions. They  choose  or  reject  what  is  pro- 
per or  improper.  What  is  good  they  attend 
to  primarily  and  intentionally;  and  what  is 
evil,  only  accidentally,  in  order  to  avoid  it. 
Thus,  the  art  of  medicine  considers  the  nature 
of  diseases;  and  music  that  of  discordant 
sounds,  in  order  to  produce  their  contraries. 
And  the  most  excellent  of  all  arts,  temperance, 
justice,  and  prudence,  teach  us  to  judge  not 
only  of  what  is  honourable,  just,  and  useful, 
but  also  of  what  is  pernicious,  disgraceful,  and 
unjust.  These  arts  bestow  no  praise  on  tha^t 
innocence  which  boasts  of  an  entire  ignorance 
of  vice;  in  their  reckoning,  it  is  rather  an  ab- 
surd simplicity  to  be  ignorant  of  those  things, 
which  every  man  that  is  disposed  to  live  vir- 
tuously should  make  it  his  particular  care  to 
know.  Accordingly  the  ancient  Spartans,  at 
their  feasts,  used  to  compel  the  helots  to  drink 
an  excessive  quantity  of  wine,  and  then  bring 
them  into  the  public  halls  where  they  dined, 
to  shew  the  young  men  what  drunkenness 
was. 

VVe  do  not;  indeed,  think  it  agreeable,  either 
to  humanity  or  good  policy,  to  corrupt  some  of 
t)ie  species,  in  order  not  to  corrupt  others. 
Ifel,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert 
among  tiie  rest  of  the  lives,  a  few  examples  of 
those  wtjo  »ve  abused  their  power  to  the  pur- 
poses >■  licentiousness,  and  whose  elevation 
has  onlv  made  their  vices  greater  and  more  con- 
spicuous. Not  that  we  adduce  them  to  give 
pleasure,  or  to  adorn  our  paintings  with  the 
j!;racc8  of  variety;  but  we  do  it  from  the  same 


motive  with  Ismenias  the  Theban  musician, 
who  presented  his  scholars  both  with  good  and 
bad  performers  on  the  flute;  and  used  to  say, 
"  Thus  you  must  play,  and,  Thus  you  must 
not  play."  And  Anligenidas  observed,  "  That 
young  men  would  hear  able  performers  with 
much  greater  pleasure,  after  they  had  beard 
bad  ones."  In  like  manner,  according  to  my 
opinion,  we  shall  behold  and  imitate  the  vir 
tuous  with  greater  attention,  if  we  be  not  en 
tirely  unacquainted  with  the  characters  of  the 
vicious  and  infamous. 

In  this  book,  therefore,  we  shall  give  the 
lives  of  Demetrius  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  and 
of  Antony  the  triumvir:  men  who  have  most 
remarkably  verified  that  observation  of  Plato, 
"  That  great  parts  produce  great  vices,  as  well 
as  virtues."  They  were  equally  addicted  to 
wine  and  women;  both  excellent  soldiers,  and 
persons  of  great  munificence;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  prodigal  and  insolent.  There  was  the 
same  resemblance  in  their  fortune;  for  in  the 
course  of  their  lives,  they  met  both  with  great 
success,  and  great  disappointments;  now.  ex- 
tending their  conquests  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  now  losing  all;  now  falling  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation ;  and  now  recovering  themselves  when 
there  was  as  little  prospect  of  such  a  change 
This  sim. 'parity  there  was  in  their  lives;  ana 
in  the  concluding  scene  there  was  not  much 
difference;  for  the  one  was  taken  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  died  in  captivity,  and  the  other  was 
near  sharing  the  same  fate. 

Antigen  us  having  two  sons  by  Stratonice, 
the  daughter  of  Corraeus,  called  the  one  after 
his  brother  Demetrius,  and  the  other  after  hia 
father,  Philip.  So  most  historians  say.  But 
some  affirm  that  Demetrius  was  not  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  but  his  nephew;  and  that  his  father 
dying  and  leaving  him  an  infant,  and  hia 
mother  soon  after  marrying  Antigonus,  he 
was,  on  that  account,  considered  as  his  son. 
Philip  who  was  not  many  years  younger  than 
Demetrius,  died  at  an  early  period.  Demelrius, 
though  tall,  was  not  equal  in  size  to  his  father 
Antigonus.  But  his  beauty  and  mein  were  so 
inimitable  that  no  statuary  or  painter  could  hit 
off  a  likeness.  His  countenance  had  a  mixture 
of  grace  and  dignity;  and  was  at  once  amiable 
and  awful;  and  the  unsubdued  and  eager  air 
of  youth  was  blended  with  the  majesty  of  the 
hero  and  the  king.  There  was  the  same  happy 
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Buitnre  in  his  behaviour,  whkh  inspired,  at  the 
nme  time,  both  pleasure  and  awe.  In  his 
huurs  of  leisure  a  most  agreeable  companion; 
at  his  table,  and  every  species  of  entertainment, 
of  all  princes  the  most  delicate;  and  yet,  when 
business  called,  nothing  could  equal  his  activ- 
ity, his  diligence,  and  despatch.  In  which  res- 
pect he  imitiited  Bacchus  most  of  all  the  gods; 
■ince  he  was  not  only  terrible  in  war,  but  knew 
how  to  terminate  war  with  peace,  and  turn 
with  the  happiest  address  to  the  joys  and  j>leas- 
ures  which  that  inspires. 

His  affection  for  his  father  was  remarkably 
freai;  and  in  the  respect  he  paid  his  mother,  his 
love  for  his  other  parent  was  very  discernible. 
His  duty  was  genuine,  and  not  in  the  least  in- 
fluenced by  the  considerations  of  high  station  or 
Eower.  Demetrius,  happening  to  come  from 
unting,  when  his  father  was  giving  audience 
to  some  ambassadors,  went  up  and  saluted  him, 
and  then  sat  down  by  him  with  his  javelins  in 
his  hand.  After  they  had  received  their  an- 
swer, and  were  going  away,  Antigonus  called 
out  to  them,  and  said,  "  You  may  mention,  too, 
the  happy  terms  upon  which  I  am  with  my  son." 
By  which  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  the 
harmony  and  confidence  ip  which  they  lived, 
added  strength  to  the  kingdom,  and  security  to 
his  power.  So  incapable  is  regal  authority  of 
admitting  a  partner,  so  liable  to  jealousy  and 
hatred,  that  the  greatest  and  oldest  of  Alexan- 
der's successors  rejoiced  that  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  fear  his  own  son,  but  could  freely  let 
him  approach  him  with  his  weapons  in  his  hand. 
Indeed,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  his  family 
alone,  in  the  course  of  many  successions,  was 
free  from  these  evils.  Of  all  the  descendants  of 
Antigonus,  Philip  was  the  only  prince  who  put 
his  son  to  death :  whereas,  in  the  families  of 
bther  kings,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
Biurders  of  sons,  mothers  and  wives.  As  for  the 
killing  of  brothers,  like  a  postulatum  in  geom- 
etry, it  was  considered  as  indisputably  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  reigning  prince. 

That  Demetrius  was  originally  well  disposed 
by  nature  to  the  offices  of  humanity  and  friend-  ] 
ship,  the  following   is  a  proof.     Mithridates,  I 
the  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  was  of  the  same  age,  i 
and  his  constant  companion.    He  was  likewise  | 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Antigonus,  and   bore  j 
an  unblemished  character.  Yet  .\ntigouus  con- 
ceived some  suspicion  of  him   from  a  dream.  I 
He  thougiit  he  entered  a  large  and  beautiful  i 
field,  and  sowed  it  with  filings  of  gold.     This : 
produced  a  crop  of  the  same  precious  metal; 
but  coining  a  little  after  to  visit  it,  he  found  it  I 
■was  cut,  and  nothing  left  but  the  stalks.    As  he  | 
was  in  great  distress  about  his  loss,  he  heard 
some  people  say,  that  Mithridates  had  reaped 
the  golden   harvest,  and  was  gone  with  it  to- 
wards the  Euxine  sea. 

Disturbed  at  this  dream,  he  communicated 
h  to   his  son,  having  first  made  him  swear  to 
keep  it  secret,  and,  at  the  same  time,  informed  | 
him   of  his  absolute  determination  to  destroy 
Mithridates.    Demetrius  was  exceedingly  con-  I 
cerned  at  the  affair;  but  tnough  his  friend  wait- 
ed on  him  as   usual,  that   they  might  pursue 
their  diversions  together,  ne  durst   not  speak 
to  him  on  the  subject,  i>»^^iuse  of   his  oath.  | 
By  degrees,  however,  he  drt-w  him  aside  from  i 
the  rest  of  his  companions}  and    when  thevj 


w-ere  alone,  he  wrote  on  the  ground,  with  tho 
bottom  of  his  spear,  "  Fly,  Mithridates."  Th« 
young  man  understanding  his  danger,  fled  that 
night  into  Cappadocia;  and  fate  soon  acconi'- 
plished  the  dream  of  Antigonus.  For  Mithri- 
dates conquered  a  rich  and  extensive  country, 
and  founded  the  family  of  the  Pontic  kings, 
which  continued  through  eight  ijuccessions,  and 
was  at  last  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Thi-s  is 
a  sutficient  evidence  that  Demetrius  was  oatO' 
rally  well  inclined  to  justice  and  humanity. 

But  as,  according  to  Empedocles,  love  and 
hatred  are  the  sources  of  perpetual  wars  be 
tween  the  elements,  particularly  such  as  touch 
or  approach  each  other;  so  among  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  there  were  coniinual  wars; 
and  the  contentions  were  always  the  most  vio- 
lent when  indamed  by  the  opposition  of  inter- 
est, or  vicinity  of  place.  This  was  the  case  of 
.\ntigonus  and  Ptolemy.  Antigonus,  while  he 
resided  in  Phrygia,  received  information  that 
Ptolemy  was  gone  from  Cyprus  into  Syria, 
where  he  was  ravaging  the  country,  and  re- 
ducing the  cities  either  by  solicitation  or  force. 
Upon  this  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius  against 
him,  though  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age;  and  in  this  first  command  had  the  greatest 
and  most  difficult  affairs  to  manage.  But  a  young 
and  unexperienced  man  was  unequally  match- 
ed with  a  general  from  the  school  of  Alexan- 
der, who  had  distinguished  himself  in  many  im- 
portant combats  under  that  prince.  According- 
ly, he  was  defeated  near  Gaza;  five  thousand 
of  his  men  were  killed,  and  eight  thousand  taken 
prisoners.  He  lost  also  his  tents,  his  military 
chesf,  and  his  whole  equipage.  But  Ptolemy 
sent  them  back  to  him,  together  with  his  friends, 
adding  this  generous  and^  obliging  message, 
"That  they  ought  only  to  Contend  for  glory 
and  empire."  When  Demetrius  received  it, 
he  begged  of  the  gods,  "  That  he  might  not 
long  be  Ptolemy's  debtor,  but  soon  have  it  in 
his  power  to  return  the  favour."  Psor  was  he 
disconcerted,  as  most  young  men  would  be, 
with  such  a  miscarriage  in  his  first  essay.  On 
the  contrary,  like  a  complete  general,  accus- 
tomed to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  making  new  levies  and  pro- 
viding arms;  he  kept  the  cities  to  their  duty, 
and  exercised  the  troops  he  had  raised. 

As  soon  as  Antigonus  was  apprised  how  the 
battle  went,  he  said,  "  Ptolemy  has,  indeed, 
beaten  boys,  but  he  shall  soon  have  to  do  with 
men."  However,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  re- 
press the  spirit  of  his  son,  on  his  request,  ha 
gave  him  permission  to  try  his  fortune  again  by 
himself.  Not  long  after  this,  Giles,  Ptolemy^ 
general,  undertook  to  drive  Demetrius  entire- 
ly out  of  Syria:  for  which  purpose  he  brought 
with  him  a  numerous  army,  though  he  held 
him  in  contempt  on  account  of  his  late  defeat. 
But  Demetrius,  by  a  sudden  attack,  struck  hia 
adversaries  with  such  a  panic  that  both  the 
camp  and  the  general  fell  into  bis  hands,  to- 
gether with  very  considerable  treasures.  Yet 
he  did  not  consider  the  gain,  but  the  ability  to 
give:  nor  so  much  valued  the  glory  and  riches 
which  this  advantage  brought  him,  as  its  ena 
bling  him  to  requite  the  generosity  of  Ptolemy. 
He  was  not,  however,  for  proceeding  upon  his 
own  judgment;  he  consulted  his  father;  and, 
on  his  free  permission  to  act  as  he  thought 
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proper,  loaded  Cilles  and  his  friends  with  his 
favours,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  master. 
By  this  turn  of  affairs,  Ptolemy  lost  his  foot- 
ing in  Syria;  and  Antigonus  marched  down 
from  CeldJnae,  rejoicing  in  his  son's  success, 
and  impatient  to  embrace  him. 

Demetrius,  after  this,  being  sent  to  subdue 
the  Nabatluean  Arabs,  found  himself  in  great 
danger,  by  falling  into  a  desert  country,  which 
afforded  no  water.  But  the  barbarians,  aston- 
ished at  his  uncommon  intrepidity,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  him,  and  he  retired  with  a  con- 
siderable booty;  amongst  which  were  seven 
hundred  camels. 

Antigonus  had  formerly  taken  Babylon  from 
Seleucus;  but  he  had  recovered  it  by  his  own 
arms;  and  was  now  marching  with  his  main 
army,  to  reduce  the  nations  which  bordered 
upon  India,  and  the  provinces  about  Mount 
Caucasus.  Meantime  Demetrius,  hoping  to  find 
Mesopotamia  unguarded,  suddenly  passed  the 
Euphrates,  and  fell  upon  Babylon.  There  were 
two  strong  castles  in  that  city ;  but  by  this  man- 
oeuvre in  the  s^bsence  of  Seleucus,  he  seized 
one  of  them,  dislodged  the  garrison,  and  placed 
there  seven  thousand  of  his  own  men.  After 
this,  he  ordered  the  rest  of  his  soldiers  to  plun- 
der the  country  for  their  own  use,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  sea  coast.  By  these  proceedings, 
ne  left  Seleucus  better  established  in  his  do- 
minions than  ever;  for  his  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try, seemed  as  if  he  had  no  farther  claim  to  it. 

In  his  return  through  Syria,  he  was  inform- 
ed that  Ptolemy  was  besieging  Halicarnassus; 
upon  which  he  hastened  to  its  relief,  and  oblig- 
ed him  to  retire.  As  this  ambition  to  succour 
the  distressed  gained  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
great  reputation,  they  conceived  a  strong  de- 
sire to  rescue  all  Greece  from  the  slavery  it 
was  held  in  by  Cassander  and  Ptolemy.  No 
prince  ever  engaged  in  a  more  just  and  hon- 
ourable war.  For  they  employed  the  wealth 
which  they  had  gained  by  the  conquest  of  the 
barbarians,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks; 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  honour  that  such  an 
enterprise  promised. 

When  they  had  resolved  to  begin  their  oper- 
ations with  Athens,  one  of  his  friends  advised 
Antigonus,  if  he  took  the  city,  to  keep  it,  as 
the  key  of  Greece;  but  that  prince  would  not 
listen  to  him.  He  said,  "The  best  and  secur- 
est of  all  keys  was  the  friendship  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  that  Athens  was  the  watch-tower  of 
the  world,  from  whence  the  torch  of  his  glory 
would  blaze  over  the  earth." 

In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  Deme- 
trius sailed  to  Athens  with  five  thousand  tal- 
ents of  silver,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ships.  Demetrius,  the  Phalerian,  govern- 
ed the  city  for  Cassander,  and  had  a  good  gar- 
rison in  the  fort  of  Munychia.  His  adversary, 
who  managed  the  affair,  both  with  prudence 
and  good  fortune,  made  his  appearance  before 
the  Piraius  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May.*  The 
town  had  no  information  of  his  approach;  and 
when  they  saw  his  fleet  coming  in,  they  con- 
cluded that  It  belonged  to  Ptolemy,  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  as  such.  But  at  last  the 
ofiicers  who  commanded  in  the  city,  being  un- 
deceived, ran  to  oppose  it.    All  the  tumult  and 

*  Thargelion, 


confusion  followed,  which  was  natural  when 
an  enemy  came  unexpected,  and  wasi  already 
landing.  For  Demetrius  finding  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  open,  ran  in  with  ease;  and  the 
people  could  plainly  distinguish  him  on  the 
deck  of  his  ship,  whence  he  made  signs  to  them 
to  compose  themselves  and  keep  silence.  They 
complied  with  his  demand:  and  a  herald  waa 
ordered  to  proclaim,  "  That  his  father  .\ntigo» 
nus,  in  a  happy  hour,  he  hoped,  for  Athens,  had 
sent  him  to  reinstate  them  in  their  liberties, 
by  expelling  the  garrison,  and  to  restore  their 
laws  and  ancie^lt  form  of  government." 

Upon  this  proclamation,  the  people  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  receiving  the  proposal 
with  loud  acclamations,  desired  Demetrius  to 
land,  and  called  him  their  benefactor  and 
deliverer.  Demetrius,  the  Phalerian,  and  his 
partisans,  thought  it  necessary  to  receive  a  man 
who  came  with  such  a  superior  force,  though 
he  should  perform  none  of  his  promises,  and 
accordingly  sent  deputies  to  make  their  sub- 
mission. Demetrius  received  them  in  an  oblig- 
ing manner,  and  sent  back  with  them  Aristo- 
demus,  the  Milesian,  a  friend  of  his  father's. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
Demetrius,  the  Phalerian,  who,  in  this  revo- 
lution, was  more  afraid  of  the  citizens  than  of 
the  enemy;  but  out  of  regard  to  his  charac- 
ter and  virtue,  sent  him  with  a  strong  convoy 
to  Thebes,  agreeably  to  his  request.  He  like- 
wise assured  the  Athenians,  that  however  de- 
sirous he  might  be  to  see  their  city,  he  would 
deny  himself  that  pleasure  till  he  had  set  it  en- 
tirely free,  by  expelling  the  garrison.  He  there- 
fore surrounded  the  fortress  of  Munychia  with 
a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  cut  off  its  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  then  sail- 
ed to  Megara,  where  Cassander  had  another 
garrison. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  informed,  that  Crate- 
sipolis,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the  son  of  Poly- 
perchon,  a  celebrated  beauty,  was  at  Patrae, 
and  had  a  desire  to  see  him.  In  consequence 
of  which  he  left  his  forces  in  the  territory  of 
Megara,  and  with  a  few  light  horse  took  the 
road  to  Patrse.  When  he  was  near  the  place, 
he  drew  off  from  his  men,  and  pitched  his  tent 
apart,  that  Cratesipolis  might  not  be  perceiv 
ed  whe.i  she  came  to  pay  her  visit.  But  a 
party  of  the  enemy  getting  intelligence  of  this, 
fell  suddenly  upon  him.  In  his  alarm,  he  had 
only  time  to  throw  over  him  a  mean  cloak; 
and,  in  that  disguise,  saved  himself  by  flight. 
So  near  an  infamous  captivity  had  his  intem- 
perate love  of  beauty  brought  him.  As  for  his 
tent,  the  enemy  took  it,  with  all  the  riches  it 
contained. 

After  Megara  was  taken,  the  soldiers  pre- 
pared to  plunder  it;  but  the  Athenians  inter- 
ceded strongly  for  that  people,  and  prevailed. 
Demetrius  was  satisfied  with  expelling  the 
garrison,  and  declared  the  city  free.  Amidst 
these  transactions,  he  bethought  himself  of 
Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  great  reputation,  who 
sought  only  the  retirement  and  tranquillity  of 
a  studious  life.  He  sent  for  him,  and  asked 
him,  "  Whether  they  had  taken  any  thing  from 
him.'"  "No,"  said  Stilpo,  "I  found  none 
that  wanted  to  steal  any  knowledge."  The 
soldiers,  however,  had  clandestinely  carried 
off  almost  all  the  slaves*     Therefore,   whea 
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Demetrias  paid  his  respects  to  him  again,  on 
leaving  the  place,  he  said,  "  Stilpo,  I  leave 
you  entirely  ♦"-ee."  "  True,"  answered  Stilpo, 
"  for  you  have  not  left  a  slave  among  us." 

Demetrius  then  returned  to  the  siege  of 
Munychia,  dislodged  the  garrison,  and  deniol- 
ishea  the  fortress.  After  wbxh  the  Athenian* 
prewed  him  to  enter  the  city,  and  he  complied, 
riaviiii^  dissembled  the  people,  he  re-established 
the  comnwnwealth  in  its  ancient  form;  and, 
moreover,  promised  them,  in  the  name  of  his 
father,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  measures* 
of  wheat,  and  timber  enough  to  build  a  hundred 
galleys.  Thus  they  recovered  the  democracy 
fifteen  years  after  it  was  dissolved.  During 
the  interval,  after  the  Lamian  war,  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Cranon,  the  government  was  called  an 
oligarchy,  but  in  fact,  was  monarchical;  tor  the 
power  of  Demetrius,  the  Phalerean,  met  with 
no  control. 

Their  deliverer  appeared  glorious  in  his  ser- 
▼ices  to  Athens;  but  t.hey  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious by  the  extravagant  honours  they  de- 
creed him.  For  they  were  the  first  who  gave 
him  and  his  father  .\ntigonus  the  title  of  kings, 
which  they  had  hitherto  religiously  avoided; 
and  which  was,  indeed,  the  only  thing  left  the 
descendants  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  unin- 
vaded  by  their  generals.  In  the  next  place, 
they  alonef  honoured  them  with  the  appella- 
tion of  the  gods-protectors;  and,  instead  of 
jeoominating  the  year  as  formerly,  from  the 
arc/ion,  they  abolished  his  otfice,  created  an- 
nually in  his  room  a  priest  of  those  gods-pro- 
tectors, and  prefixed  his  name  to  all  their  pub- 
lic acts.  They  likewise  ordered  that  their  por- 
traits should  be  wrought  in  the  holy  veil  with 
those  of  the  other  gods.J  They  consecrated  the 
place  where  their  patron  first  alighted  from  his 
chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  there  to  Deme- 
trius Catabates.  They  added  two  to  the 
number  of  their  tribes,  and  called  them  De- 
metrias and  jintigonis;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  senate,  which  before  consisted  of 
five  hundred  members,  was  to  consist  of  six 
hundred;  for  each  tribe  supplied  fifty. 

Stratocles,  of  whose  invention  these  wise 
compliments  were,  thought  of  a  stroke  still 
higher.  He  procured  a  decree,  that  those  who 
should  be  sent  upon  public  business  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Athens  to  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius,  should  not  be  called  ambassadors, 
but  Tlteori,  a  title  which  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  those  who,  on  the  solemn  festivals, 
carried  the  customary  sacrifices  to  Delphi  and 
Oiympia,  in  the  name  of  the  Grecian  states. 

*  MedimDi. 

t  So  other  people  were  found  mpable  of  such  vile 
•dulation.  Their  servility  shewed  how  little  they  de- 
serted the  liberty  that  was  restored  ihem. 

!  Every  fifth  year  the  Athenians  celebrated  the  Pan- 
atkenaa,  or  iVstiral  of  Minerva,  and  carried  in  pro- 
eewion  the  Feplum,  or  holy  veil,  in  which  the  defeat 
of  the  Titans,  and  the  actions  of  Minerva,  were  in- 
wrought. In  this  veil,  loo,  they  placed  the  figures  of 
those  commanders  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  rictories;  and  from  thence  came  the  expression, 
that  sjch  a  one  was  worthy  of  tiie  Pejjium;  meaning 
?hat  he  was  a  brave  soldier.  As  to  the  form  of  the 
Pepium,  it  was  a  large  robe,  without  sleeves.  It  was 
drawn  by  land,  in  a  machine  like  a  ship,  along  the 
Cerainciua,  as  far  as  the  the  Umple  of  Ceres  at  Eieu- 
mu ;  from  whence  it  was  brought  back,  and  coose- 
«fmted  in  the  citadel. 


This  Stratocles  was,  in  all  respects,  a  person 
of  the  most  daring  etfrontery  and  the  most  de- 
bauched life,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  imi- 
tate the  ancient  Cleon  in  his  scurrilous  and 
licentious  behaviour  to  the  people.  He  kept  a 
mistress  called  Phylacium;  and  one  day,  when 
she  brought  from  the  market  some  heads  for 
supper,  he  said,  "Why  how  now!  you  have 
provided  us  just  such  things  to  eat,  as  we 
statesmen  use  for  tennis-balls." 

When  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in  the 
sea-fight  near  Amorgos,  he  arrived  at  Athens 
before  any  account  of  the  misfortune  had  been 
received,  and  passing  through  the  Ccramicus 
with  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  told  the  people 
that  they  were  victorious.  He  then  moved  that 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  should  be  offered, 
and  meat  distributed  among  the  tribes  for  a 
public  entertainment.  Two  days  after,  the 
poor  remains  of  the  fleet  were  brought  home; 
and  the  people,  in  great  anger,  calling  him  to 
answer  for  the  imposition;  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  height  of  the  tumult,  with  the 
most  consummate  assurance,  and  said,  "  What 
harm  have  I  done  you,  in  making  you  merry 
for  two  days.'"  Such  was  the  impudence  of 
Stratocles. 

But  there  were  other  extravagances  hotter 
than  Jlre  itself,  as  Aristophanes  expresses  it. 
Oue  flatterer  outdid  even  Stratocles  in  servility, 
by  procuring  a  decree  that  Demetrius,  when- 
ever he  visited  Athens,  should  be  received  with 
the  same  honours  that  were  paid  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus;  and  that  whoever  exceeded  the  rest 
in  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  re- 
ception he  gave  that  prince,  should  have  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  to  enable  him  to  set  up  some 
pious  memorial  of  his  success.  These  instances 
of  adulation  concluded  with  their  changing  the 
name  of  the  month  JSlunychion  to  Denietrion, 
with  calling  the  last  day  of  every  month  Deme 
trias;  and  the  Dionysia,  or  feasts  of  Bacchus, 
Demetria. 

The  gods  soon  shewed  how  much  they  were 
offended  at  these  things.  For  the  veil  in  which 
were  wrought  the  figures  of  Demetrius  and  Au- 
tigonus,  along  with  those  of  Jupiter  and  Miner- 
va, as  they  carried  it  through  the  Ceramicus, 
was  rent  asunder  by  a  sudden  storm  of  wind. 
Hemlock  grew  up  in  great  quantities  round  the 
altars  of  those  princes,  though  it  is  a  plantsel- 
dom  found  in  that  country.  On  the  day  when 
the  Dicnysia  were  to  be  celebrated,  they  weie 
forced  to  put  a  stop  to  the  procession  by  the 
excessive  cold,  which  came  entirely  out  of  sea 
son;  and  there  fell  so  strong  a  hoar  frost,  that 
it  blasted  not  only  the  vines  and  fie-trees,  but 
great  part  of  the  corn  in  the  blade.  Hence, 
Philippidas,  who  was  an  enemy  to  Stratocles, 
thus  attacked  him  in  one  of  his  comedies:— 
"  Who  was  the  wicked  cause  of  our  vines  be- 
ing blasted  by  the  frost,  and  of  the  sacred  veil's 
being  rent  asunder'  He  who  transferred  the 
honours  of  the  gods  to  men:  it  is  he,  not  com- 
edy,* that  is  the  ruin  of  the  people."  Phi- 
lippides,  enjoyod  the  friendship  of  Lysimachus, 
aiid  the  Athenians  received  many  favours  from 

•  It  is  probable  that  Stratocles,  and  the  other  per. 
sons  of  his  character,  inveighed  against  the  dramatic 
writers,  on  account  of  the  liberties  they  took  with  their 
vices.  Though  this  was  afler  the  time  that  the  middU 
coiActiy  prevailed  at  Atheu. 
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that  prince  on  his  account.  Nay,  whenever 
Lysirnachus  was  wailed  on  by  tliis  poet,  or 
happened  to  meet  him,  he  considered  it  as  a 
good  omen,  and  a  happy  time  to  enter  upon  any 
great  business  or  important  expedition.  Besides, 
he  was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  never  im- 
portunate, intriguing,oroverofficious,  like  those 
who  are  bred  in  a  court.  One  day,  Lysirnachus 
called  to  him  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and 
eaid,  "  What  is  there  of  mine  that  you  would 
eharein?"  "Anything,"  said  he,  "  but  your 
secrets."  I  have  purposely  contrasted  these 
characters,  that  the  difference  may  be  obvious 
between  the  comic  writer  and  the  demagogue. 
What  exceeded  all  the  rage  of  flattery  we 
have  mentioned,  was  the  decree  proposed  by 
Dromoclides  the  Sphettian;  according  to  which 
they  were  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Demetrius, 
Rs  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  dedi- 
cate certain  shields  at  Delphi.  It  was  con- 
ceived in  these  terms:  "In  a  fortunate  hour, 
be  it  decreed  by  the  people,  that  a  citizen  of 
Athens  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  god  protector, 
and,  after  due  sacrifices  offered,  demand  of  De- 
metnus,  the  god  protector,  what  will  be  the 
most  pious,  the  most  honourable  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  consecrating  the  intended  offer- 
ings. And  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  the  people 
of  Athens  will  follow  the  method  dictated  by 
his  oracle."  By  this  mockery  of  incense  to  his 
vanity,  who  was  scarcely  in  his  senses  before, 
they  rendered  him  perfectly  insane. 

During  his  stay  at  Athens,  he  married  Eury- 
dice,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Miltiades, 
who  was  the  widow  of  Ophelias  king  of  Cyrene, 
and  had  returned  to  Athens  after  his  death.  The 
Athenians  reckoned  this  a  particular  favour  and 
honour  to  their  city;  though  Demetrius  made 
no  sort  of  difficulty  of  marrying,  and  had  many 
wives  at  the  same  time.  Of  all  his  wives,  he 
paid  most  respect  lo  Phila,  because  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Antipater,  and  had  been  married  to 
Craterus,  who,  of  all  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der, was  most  regretted  by  the  Macedonians. 
Demetrius  was  very  young  when  his  father 
persuaded  him  to  marry  her,  though  she  was 
advanced  in  life,  and  on  that  account  unfit  for 
him.  As  he  was  disinclined  to  the  match,  An- 
tigonus  is  said  to  have  repeated  to  him  that 
verse  of  Euripides,  with  a  happy  parody: 
When  fortune  spreads  her  stores,  we  yield  to  marriage 
Agaiust  tiie  bent  of  nature. 

Only  putting  mairiage  instead  of  bondage. 
However,  the  respect  which  Demetrius  paid 
Phila  and  his  other  wives  was  not  of  such  a  na- 
ture but  that  he  publicly  entertained  many  mis- 
tresses, as  well  slaves  as  free-born  women,  and 
was  more  infamous  for  his  excesses  of  that  sort, 
Ihan  any  other  prince  of  his  time. 

Meantime  his  father  called  him  to  take  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Ptolemy;  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  obey  him.  But  as  it  gave 
him  pain  to  leave  the  war  he  had  undertaken  for 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  wlxich  was  so  much  more 
advantageous  in  point  of  glory,  he  sent  to  Cleo- 
nidcs,  who  commanded  for  Pompey  in  Sicyon 
and  Corinth,  and  offered  him  a  pecuniary  con- 
Bideration,  on  condition  that  he  would  set  those 
cities  free.  Cleonides  not  accepting  the  pro- 
posal, Demetrius  immediately  embarked  his 
troo])s,  and  sailed  to  Cy[)rus.  There  he  had  an 
eagageiuent  with  Menelaus,  brother  to  Ptolemy, 


and  defeated  him.  Ptolemy  himself  soon  afVei 
made  his  appearance  with  a  great  number  ot 
land  forces,  and  a  considerable  fleet  On  which 
occasion,  several  menacing  and  haughty  mes- 
sages passed  between  them.  Ptolemy  bade  De- 
metriu:;  depart,  before  he  collected  all  his 
forces  and  trod  him  under  foot;  and  Demetriua 
said,  he  would  let  Ptolemy  go,  if  he  would  pro* 
mise  to  evacuate  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

The  approaching  battle  awaked  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  parties  concerned,  but  of  all 
other  princes;  for,  besides  the  uncertainty  of 
the  event,  so  much  depended  upon  it  that  the 
conqueror  would  not  be  master  of  Cyprus  and 
Cyria  alone,  but  superior  to  all  his  rivals  ia 
power.  Ptolemy  advanced  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ships,  and  he  had  ordered  Menelaus,  with 
sixty  more,  to  come  out  of  the  harbour  of  Sala- 
mis,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  put  the  enemy 
in  disorder,  by  falling  on  his  rear.  Against 
these  sixty  ships,  Demetrius  appointed  a  gu>  d 
often,  for  that  number  was  sulficient  to  b)  Aik 
up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  His  land  fo.cea 
he  ranged  on  the  adjoining  promontories  and 
then  bore  down  upon  his  adversary  with  f  hun- 
dred and  eighty  ships.  This  he  did  w.th  so 
much  impetuosity  that  Ptolemy  could  not  stand 
the  shock,  but  was  defeated,  and  fled  with  eight 
ships  only,  which  were  all  that  he  saved.  For 
seventy  were  taken  with  their  crews,  and  the 
rest  v/ere  sunk  in  the  engagement.  His  numer* 
ous  train,  his  servants,  friends,  wives,  arms, 
money,  and  machines,  that  were  stationed  near 
the  fleet  in  transports,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Demetrius,  and  he  carried  them  to  his  camp. 

Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Lamia,  who 
at  first  was  only  taken  notice  of  for  lier  per- 
forming on  the  flute,  which  was  by  no  means 
contemptible,  but  afterwards  became  famous  as 
a  courtesan.  By  this  time  her  beauty  wad  'n 
the  wane,  yet  she  captivated  Demetrius,  though 
not  near  her  age,  and  so  effectually  enslaved 
him  by  the  peculiar  power  of  her  address,  that, 
though  other  women  had  a  passion  for  him,  he 
could  only  think  of  her. 

After  the  sea-fight,  Menelaus  made  no  further 
resistance,  but  surrendered  Salamis  with  all  the 
ships,  and  the  land  forces,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  hundred  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  foot 
This  victory,  so  great  in  itself,  Demetrius 
rendered  still  more  glorious  by  generosity  and 
humanity,  in  giving  the  enemy's  dead  an  hon 
ourable  interment,  and  setting  the  prisoners 
free.  He  selected  twelve  hundred  complete 
suits  of  armour  from  the  spoils,  and  bestow- 
ed them  on  the  Athenians.  Aristodeinus,  the 
Milesian,  was  the  person  he  sent  to  his  father 
with  an  account  of  the  victory.  Of  all  the 
courtiers,  this  man  was  the  boldest  flatterer, 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  designed 
to  outdo  himself.  When  he  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  from  Cyprus,  he  would  not  suf- 
fer the  ship  to  make  land;  but  ordering  it  to 
anchor  at  a  distance,  and  all  the  company  to 
remain  in  it,  he  took  the  boat,  and  went  on 
shore  alone.  He  advanced  towards  the  palace 
of  Antigonus,  who  was  watching  for  the 
event  of  this  battle,  with  all  the  solicitude 
natural  to  a  man  who  has  so  great  a  concern 
at  stake.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
the  messenger  was  coming  his  anxiety  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  scares 
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keep  within  his  palace.  He  sent  his  officers 
and  friends,  one  after  another,  to  Aristodenius, 
to  demand  what  intelUgence  he  brought.  But, 
instead  of  giving  any  of  them  an  answer,  he 
walked  on  with  great  silence  and  solemnity. 
The  king  by  this  time  much  alarmed,  and  hav- 
ing no  longer  patience,  went  to  the  door  to 
meet  him.  A  great  crowd  was  gathered  about 
Aristodemus,  and  the  people  were  running 
from  all  quarters  to  the  palace  to  hear  the 
news.  When  he  was  near  enough  to  be  heard, 
he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  cried  aloud, 
"Hail  to  king  Antigonus!  we  have  totally 
beaten  Ptolemy  at  sea;  we  are  masters  of  Cy- 

Enis,   and  have  made  sixteen  thousand  eight 
undrcd  prisoners ."  Antigonus  answered,  "Hail 
to  you  too,  my  good  friend;  but  I  will  punish 

irou  for  torturing  us  so  long;  you  shall  wait 
ong  for  your  reward." 

The  people  now,  for  the  first  time,  proclaim- 
ed Antigonus  and  Demetrius  kings.  Antigonus 
had  the  diadem  immediately  put  on  by  his 
friends.  He  sent  one  to  Demetrius;  and  in  the 
letter  that  accompanied  it,  addressed  him  un- 
der the  style  of  king.  The  Egyptians,  when 
they  were  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  gave 
Ptolemy  likewise  the  title  of  king,  that  they 
might  not  appear  to  be  dispirited  with  their  late 
defeat.  The  oihcr  successors  of  Alexander 
caught  eagerly  at  the  opportunity  to  aggrandize 
themselves.  Lysimachus  took  the  diadem;  and 
Seleucus  did  the  same  in  his  transactions  with 
the  Greeks.  The  latter  had  worn  it  some  time, 
when  he  gave  audience  to  the  barbarians. 
Cassander  alone,  while  others  wrote  to  him, 
and  saluted  him  as  king,  prefixed  his  name  to 
the  letters  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly. 

This  title  proved  not  a  mere  addition  to  their 
name  and  figure.  It  gave  them  higher  notions. 
It  introduced  a  pompousness  into  their  man- 
ners, and  self-importance  into  their  discourse. 
Just  as  tragedians,  when  they  take  the  habit  of 
Kings,  change  their  gait,  their  voice,  their 
whole  deportment,  and  manner  of  address. 
After  this  they  became  more  severe  in  their 
judicial  capacity;  for  they  laid  aside  that  dis- 
simulation with  which  they  had  concealed  their 
power,  and  which  had  made  them  much  milder 
and  more  favourable  to  their  subjects.  So  much 
could  one  word  of  a  flatterer  do  I  such  a  change 
did  it  effect  in  the  whole  face  of  the  world! 

Antigonus,  elated  with  his  son's  achieve- 
ments at  Cyprus,  immediately  marched  against 
Ptolemy;  commanding  his  land  forces  in  per- 
Bon,  while  DemetrinB,  with  a  powerful  fleet  at- 
tended him  along  the  coast.  One  of  Antigo- 
nus's  friends,  named  Medius,  had  the  event  of 
this  expedition  communicated  to  him  in  a 
dream.  He  thought  that  Antigonus  and  his 
whole  army  were  running  a  race.  At  first  he 
■ecmcd  to  run  with  great  swiftness  and  force; 
but  afterwards  his  strength  gradually  abated; 
and,  on  turning,  he  became  very  weak,  and 
drew  his  breath  with  such  pain,  that  he  could 
■carce  recover  himself.  Accordingly,  Antigo- 
tma  met  with  many  difficulties  at  land,  and  De- 
metrius encountered  such  a  storm  at  sea,  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  upon  an  im- 
practicable shore.  In  this  storm  he  lost  many 
of  his  sliips,  and  returned  without  eiFecting  any 
thing. 

Ajatigor-us  was  now  little  short  of  eighty; 
Rx 


and  his  great  size  and  weight  disqualified  hira 
for  war,  still  more  than  his  age.  He  therefore, 
left  the  military  department  to  his  son,  who  by 
his  good  fortune,  as  well  as  ability,  managed 
it  in  the  happiest  manner.  Nor  was  Antigonus 
hurt  by  his  son's  debaucheries,  his  expensive 
appearance,  or  his  long  carousals:  for  these 
were  the  things  in  which  Demetrius  employed 
himself  in  time  of  peace  with  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness and  most  unbounded  avidity.  But  in 
war,  no  man,  however  naturally  temperate, 
exceeded  him  in  sobriety. 

When  the  power  that  Lamia  had  over  him 
was  evident  to  all  the  world,  Demetrius  came, 
after  some  expedition  or  other,  to  salute  his 
father,  and  kissed  him  so  cordially,  that  ho 
laughed  and  said,  "  Surely,  my  son,  you  think 
you  are  kissing  Lamia."  Once  when  he  had 
been  spending  many  days  with  his  friends  over 
the  bottle,  he  excused  himself  at  his  return  to 
court  by  saying,  "  That  he  had  been  hindered 
by  a  defluxion."  "  So  I  heard,"  said  Antigonus, 
"  but  whether  was  the  defluxion  from  Thasos 
or  from  Chios.'^  Another  time,  being  informed 
that  he  was  indisposed,  he  went  to  see  him; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  door,  he  met  one  of 
his  favourites  going  out.  He  went  in,  however, 
and  sitting  down  by  him,  took  hold  of  his  hand, 
Demetrius  said,  his  fever  had  now  left  him. 
"  I  know  it,"  said  Antigonus,  "  for  I  met  it  this 
moment  at  the  door."  With  such  mildness  he 
treated  his  son's  faults,  out  of  regard  to  his  ex- 
cellent performances.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Scythians  in  the  midst  of  their  carousals  to 
strike  the  strings  of  their  bows,  to  recal,  as  it 
were,  their  courage  which  is  melting  away  in 
pleasure.  But  Demetrius  one  while  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  pleasure,  and  another  while 
to  business;  he  did  not  intermix  them.  His 
military  talents,  therefore,  did  not  sufier  by  his 
attentions  of  a  gayer  kind. 

Nay,  he  seemed  to  shew  greater  abilities  in 
his  preparations  for  war  than  in  the  use  of  them. 
He  was  not  content  unless  he  had  stores  that 
were  more  than  sufficient.  There  was  some 
thing  peculiarly  great  in  the  construction  of  his 
ships  and  engines,  and  he  took  an  unwearied 
pleasure  in  the  inventing  of  new  ones.  For  he 
was  ingenious  in  the  speculative  part  of  me- 
chanics; and  he  did  not,  like  other  princes, 
apply  his  taste  and  knowledge  of  those  arts  to 
the  purposes  of  diversion,  or  to  pursuits  of  nQ 
utility,  such  as  playing  on  the  flute,  painting, 
or  turning. 

.Slropus,  king  of  Macedon,  spent  his  hours 
of  leisure  in  making  little  tables  and  lamps. 
Attalus,*  surnamed  Philometer,t  amused  him- 
self with  planting  poisonous  herbs,  not  only 
henbane  and  hellebore,  but  hemlock,  aconite, 
and  dorycnium.J  These  he  cultivated  in  the 
royal  gardens,  and  besides  gathering  them  a 
their  proper  seasons,  made  it  his  business  to 

*  Plutarch  doei  not  do  that  honour  to  Attalus  whieh 
he  deserves,  when  he  mentiom  his  employmeDts  as  un- 
worthy of  a  prince.  He  made  many  experiments  is 
natural  philosophy,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  agricul- 
ture. Other  kmgs,  particularly  Hiero  and  Archelaus, 
did  the  same. 

t  This  is  a  mistake  in  Plutarch.  Philomctcr  viat 
another  prince  who  made  agriculture  his  amusement. 

;  Dorycnium  was  a  common  poisonous  plant,  which 
was  10  called  from  the  points  of  tpeart  being  tiii(^d 
w^lh  its  jtiices. 
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know  the  qualities  of  th€!.-  juices  and  fruit. 
And  the  kings  of  Parthia  took  a  pride  ia  forg- 
ing and  sharpening  heads  for  arrows.  But  the 
mechanics  of  Demetrius  were  of  a  princely 
kind;  there  was  always  something  great  in  the 
fabric.  Together  with  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and 
love  of  the  arts,  there  appeared  in  all  his  works 
a  grandeur  of  design  and  dignity  of  invention, 
BO  that  they  were  not  only  worthy  of  the  ge- 
nius and  wealth  but  of  the  hand  of  a  king.  His 
friends  were  astonished  at  their  greatness,  and 
his  very  enemies  were  pleased  with  their  beau- 
ty. Nor  is  this  description  of  him  at  all  exag- 
gerated. His  enemies  used  to  stand  upon  the 
shore,  looking  with  admiration  upon  his  galleys 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  banks  of  oars,  as  they  sail- 
ed along;  and  his  engines  called  helepoles, 
were  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  the  very  towns 
which  he  besieged.  Tliis  is  evident  from  facts. 
Lysimachus,  who  of  all  the  princes  of  his  time 
was  the  bitterest  enemy  to  Demetrius,  when 
he  came  to  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Soli  in  Silicia,  desired  he  would  shew  him  his 
engines  of  war,  and  his  manner  of  navigating 
the  galleys;  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the 
iight  that  he  immediately  retired.  And  the 
Rhodians,  after  they  had  stood  a  long  siege, 
and  at  last  compromised  the  affair,  requested 
him  to  leave  some  of  his  engines,  as  monu- 
ments both  of  his  power  and  of  their  valour. 

His  war  with  the  Rhodians  was  occasioned 
by  their  alliance  with  Ptolemy;  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  brought  the  largest  of  his  hele- 
poles up  to  their  walls.  Its  base  was  square; 
each  of  its  sides  at  the  bottom  forty-eight  cubits 
wide;  and  it  was  sixty-six  cubits  high.  The 
sides  of  the  several  divisions  gradually  lessened, 
80  that  the  top  was  much  narrower  than  the 
bottom.  The  inside  was  divided  into  several 
stories  or  rooms,  one  above  another.  The  front 
which  was  turned  towards  the  enemy  had  a 
window  in  each  story,  through  which  missive 
weapons  of  various  kinds  were  thrown:  for  it 
was  filled  with  men  who  practised  every  meth- 
od of  fighting.  It  neither  shook  nor  veered  the 
least  in  its  motion,  but  rolled  on  in  a  steady 
upright  position.  And  as  it  moved  with  a  hor- 
rible noise,  it  at  once  pleased  and  terrified  the 
0pectators.* 

He  had  two  coats  of  mail  brought  from  Cy- 
prus,! for  his  use  in  this  war,  each  of  which 
weighed  forty  mmx.  Zolius,  the  maker,  to 
shew  the  excellence  of  their  temper,  ordered  a 
dart  to  be  shot  at  them  from  an  engine  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-six  paces;  and  it  stood  so 
firm  that  there  was  no  more  mark  upon  it  than 
what  /night  be  made  with  such  a  style  as  is 
used  in  writing.  This  he  took  for  himself,  and 
gave  the  other  to  Alcimus  the  Epirot,  a  man 
of  the  greatest  bravery  and  strength  of  any  in 
his  army.  The  Epirol's  whole  suit  of  armour 
weighed  two  talents,  whereas  that  of  others 
weighed  no  more  than  one.  He  fell  in  the 
•lege  of  Rhodes,  in  an  action  near  the  theatre. 
« 

*  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  this  machine  had  nine  sto- 
rir-s;  and  that  it  rolled  on  four  large  wheels,  each  of 
which  was  sixteen  feel  high. 

t  Plity  says,  that  the  Cyprian  Adamant  was  impreg- 
nable. Cyprus  was  famous  for  the  metal  of  which  ar- 
mour was  made,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  ; 
and  Agamemnon  had  a  cuirass  sent  him  from  Cyniras, 
king  of  Cyprus.     Horn.  11.  xi. 


As  the  Rhodians  defended  themselves  witli 
great  spirit,  Demetrius  was  not  able  to  do  any 
thing  considerable.  There  was  one  thing  in 
their  conduct  which  he  particularly  resented, 
and  for  that  reason  he  persisted  in  the  siege. 
They  had  taken  the  vessel  in  which  were  let- 
ters from  his  wife  Phila,  together  with  some 
robes  and  pieces  of  tapestry,  and  they  sent  it, 
as  it  was,  to  Ptolemy.  In  which  they  were  fat 
from  imitating  the  politeness  of  the  Athenians, 
who,  when  they  were  at  war  with  Philip,  hap- 
pening to  take  his  couriers,  read  all  the  other 
letters,  but  sent  him  that  of  Olympias  with  the 
seal  entire. 

But  Demetrius,  though  much  incensed,  did 
not  retaliate  upon  the  Rhodians,  though  he  soon 
had  an  opportunity.  Protogenes  of  Caunua 
was  at  that  time  painting  for  them  the  history 
of  Jalysus,*  and  had  almost  finished  it  when 
Demetrius  seized  it  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  The 
Rhodians  sent  a  herald  to  entreat  him  to  spare 
the  work,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  destroyed. 
Upon  which  he  said,  "  He  would  rather  burn 
the  pictures  of  his  father  than  hurt  so  laborious 
a  piece  of  art."  For  Protogenes  is  said  to  have 
been  seven  years  in  finishing  it.  Apelles  tells 
us,  that  when  he  first  saw  it,  he  was  so  much 
astonished  that  he  could  not  speak;  and  at  last, 
when  he  recovered  himself,  he  said,  "A  mas- 
ter-piece of  labour!  A  wonderful  performance! 
But  it  wants  those  graces  which  raise  the 
fame  of  my  paintings  to  the  skies."  This  piece 
was  afterwards  carried  to  Rome:  and,  being 
added  to  the  number  of  those  collected  there, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Rhodians  now 
began  to  grow  weary  of  the  war.  Demetriui 
too  wanted  only  a  pretence  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  he  found  one.  The  Athenians  came 
and  reconciled  them  on  this  condition,  that  the 
Rhodians  should  assist  Antigonus  and  Demet- 
rius as  allies,  in  all  their  wars  except  those 
with  Ptolemy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  called  him 
to  their  succour  against  Cassander,  who  was 
besieging  their  city.  In  consequence  of  which 
he  sailed  thither  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  ships,  and  a  numerous  body  of  land 
forces.  With  these  he  not  only  drove  Cas' 
Sander  out  of  Attica,  but  followed  him  to 
Thermopylae,  and  entirely  defeated  him  there. 


*  We  have  not  met  with  the  particular  subject  of 
this  famous  painting.  Jalysus  was  one  of  the  fabuloiu 
heroes,  the  son  of  Ocliimus,  and  grandson  of  Apollo  ; 
and  there  is  a  town  in  Rhodes  called  Jalysus,  which 
probably  had  its  name  from  him.  It  was  in  this  pic- 
ture that  Protogenes,  when  he  had  long  laboured  in 
vain  to  paint  the  form  of  a  dog,  happily  hit  it  off,  by 
throwing  the  brush  in  anger  at  the  dog's  mouth.  JEAi- 
an,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  says,  that  he  was  seven  yeari 
in  finishing  it.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  he  gave  it  four  coat* 
of  colours,  that  when  one  was  effaced  by  time,  another 
might  supply  its  place.  He  tells  us,  too,  that  while 
Protogenes  was  at  work,  he  was  visited  by  Demetrius, 
and  when  the  latter  asked  him  how  he  could  prosecute 
his  work  with  so  much  calmness  under  the  rage  of 
war,  he  answered,  that  "  TliougVi  Demetrius  was  at 
war  with  Rhodes,  he  did  not  suppose  he  was  at  war 
with  the  Arts."  He  is  said  to  have  lived  on  lupinei 
during  the  time  he  was  employed  on  this  painting,  that 
his  judgment  might  not  be  clouded  by  luxurious  diet. 
The  picture  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Cassius,  icd 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  peace,  where  it  remai».  I  tiL 
the  time  of  Commodus;  when,  together  with  th  tem- 
ple, it  was  consumed  by  fire. 
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Heraclea  then  voluntarily  submitted,  and  he  re- 
ceived into  his  army  &ix  thousand  Macedonians 
who  came  over  to  him'.  In  his  return  he  restor- 
ed liberty  to  the  Greeks  within  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  took  the  Boeotians,  into  his  alli- 
ance, and  made  himself  master  of  CenchretE. 
He  likewise  reduced  Phyle  and  Panactus,  the 
bulwarks  of  Attica,  which  had  been  garrisoned 
by  Cassander,  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  again.  The  Athenians,  though  they 
had  lavished  honours  upon  him  before  in  the 
most  extravagant  manner,  yet  contrived  on  this 
occasion  to  app>ear  new  in  their  flattery.  They 
gave  orders  that  he  should  lodge  in  the  back 
part  of  the  Parthenon:  wliich  accordingly  he 
did,  and  Minerva  was  said  to  have  received 
him  as  her  guest;  a  guest  not  very  fit  to  come 
under  her  roof,  or  suitable  to  her  virgin  purity. 

In  one  of  their  expeditions  his  brother  Philip 
took  up  his  quarters  in  a  house  where  there 
were  three  young  women.  His  father  Antigo- 
nus  said  nothing  to  Philip,  but  called  the  quar- 
ter-master, and  said  to  him  in  his  presence, 
"  Why  do  not  you  remove  my  son  out  of  this 
Xtdging,  where  he  is  so  much  straitened  for 
loom."'  And  Demetrius,  who  ought  to  have 
reverenced  IMinerva,  if  on  no  other  account, 
yet  as  his  eldest  sister,  (for  so  he  affected  to 
call  her),  behaved  in  such  a  manner  to  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  were  above  the  condition  of 
slaves,  and  the  citadel  was  so  polluted  with  his 
debaucheries,  that  it  appeared  to  be  kept  sa- 
cred in  some  degree,  when  he  indulged  himself 
only  with  such  prostitutes  as  Chrysis,  Lamia, 
Demo,  and  Anticyra. 

Some  things  we  choose  to  pass  over,  out  of 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  city  of  Athens; 
but  the  virtue  ond  chastity  of  Democles  ought 
not  to  be  left  under  the  veil  of  silence.  Demo- 
cles was  very  young;  and  his  beauty  was  no 
secret  to  Demetrius.  Indeed;  his  surname  un- 
happily declared  it,  for  he  was  called  Democles 
the  handsome.  Demetrius,  through  his  emis- 
saries, left  nothing  unattempted  to  gain  him  by 
great  offers,  or  to  intimidate  him  by  threats; 
but  neither  could  prevail.  He  left  the  wrestling 
ring  and  all  public  exercises,  and  made  useo.ily 
of  a  private  bath.  Demetrius  watched  his  op- 
portunity, and  surprised  him  there  alone.  The 
boy  seeing  nobody  near  to  assist  him,  and  the 
impossibility  of  resisting  with  any  effect,  took 
off  the  cover  of  the  caldron,  and  jumped  into 
the  boiling  water.  It  is  true,  he  came  to  an 
unworthy  end,  but  his  sentiments  were  worthy 
of  his  country  and  of  his  personal  merit. 

Very  different  were  those  of  Cleinetus  the 
son  of  Cleomedon.  That  youth  having  pro- 
cured his  father  the  remission  of  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents,  brought  letters  from  Demetrius  to  the 
people,  signifying  his  pleasure  in  that  respect. 
By  which  he  not  only  dishonoured  himself,  but 
brought  great  trouble  upon  the  city.  The  peo- 
ple took  off  the  fine,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
made  a  decree,  that  no  citizen  should  for  the 
fjlure  bring  any  letter  from  Demetrius.  Yet 
when  they  found  that  Demetrius  was  disoblig- 
ed at  it,  and  expressed  his  resentment  in  strong 
terms,  they  not  only  repealed  the  act,  but  pun- 
ished the  persons  who  proposed  and  supported 
it,  some  with  death,  and  some  with  banish- 
ment. They  likewise  pissed  a  new  edict,  im- 
porting; '\That  the  people  of  Atheas  had  re- 


solved, that  whatsoever  thing  Demetrius  might 
command,  should  be  accounted  holy  in  respect 
of  the  gods,  and  just  in  respect  of  men."  Some 
person  of  better  principle  on  this  occasion  hap- 
pening to  say,  that  Stratocles  was  mad  in  pro- 
posing such  decress,  Demochares  the  Leuco- 
nian*  answered:  "  He  would  be  mad,  if  he 
were  not  mad."  Stratocles  found  his  advantage 
in  his  servility;  and  for  this  saying,  Demochares 
was  prosecuted  and  banished  the  city.  To  such 
meannesses  were  the  Athenians  brought,  when 
the  garrison  seemed  to  be  removed  out  of  their 
city,  and  they  pretended  to  be  a  free  people! 

Demetrius  afterwards  passed  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  he  found  no  resistance,  for  all  his 
enemies  fled  before  him,  or  surrendered  their 
cities.  He  therefore  reduced  with  ease  that 
part  of  the  country  called  »Acte,  and  all  Arca- 
dia, except  Mantinea.  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Co- 
rinth, he  set  free  from  their  garrisons,  by  giving 
the  commanding  officers  a  hundred  talents  to 
evacuate  them.  About  that  time  the  "easts  of 
Juno  came  on  at  Argos,  and  Demetrius  presid- 
ed in  the  games  and  other  exhibitions.  During 
these  solemnities  he  married  Deidamia,  tlie 
daughter  of  .^cides,  king  of  the  Molossians, 
and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.  He  told  the  Sicyonians 
that  they  lived  out  of  their  city,  and  shewing 
them  a  more  advantageous  situation,  persuad- 
ed them  to  build  one  where  the  town  now 
stands.  Along  with  the  situation  he  likewise 
changed  the  name,  calling  the  town  Demetrias, 
instead  of  Sicyon. 

The  states  being  assembled  at  the  Isthmus, 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  people  attending, 
he  was  proclaimed  general  of  all  Greece,  as 
Philip  and  Alexander  had  been  belbre3and  in 
the  elation  of  power  and  success,  he  thought 
himself  a  much  greater  man.  Alexander  robbed 
no  other  prince  of  his  title,  nor  did  he  ever  de- 
clare himself  king  of  kings,  though  he  raised 
many  both  to  the  style  and  authority  of  kings. 
But  Demetrius  thought  no  man  woi  thy  of  that 
title,  except  his  father  and  himself.  He  even 
ridiculed  those  who  made  use  of  it,  and  it  was 
with  pleasure  he  heard  the  sycophants  at  hi» 
table  drinking  king  Demetrius,  Seleucus  com- 
mander of  the  elephants,  Ptolemy  admiral,  Ly- 
simachus  treasurer,  and  Agathocles  the  Sicili- 
an, governor  of  the  islands.  The  rest  of  them 
only  laughed  at  such  extravagant  instances  of 
vanity.  Lysimachus  alone  was  angry,  because 
Demetrius  seemed  to  think  him  no  better  thaa 
an  eunuch.  For  the  princes  of  the  east  had  gen- 
erally eunuchs  for  their  treasurers.  Lysima- 
chus, indeed,  was  the  most  violent  enemy  that 
he  had;  and  now  taking  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
parage him  on  account  of  his  passion  for  La- 
mia, he  said,  "  This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  a  whore  act  in  a  tragedy."!  Demetrius 
said  in  answer,  "  My  whore  la  an  honester 
woman  than  his  Penelope." 

When  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Athens, 
he  wrote  to  the  republic,  that  en  his  arrival  he 
intended  to  be  initiated,  and  to  be  immediately 
admitted,  not  only  to  the  less  mysteries,  but 
even  to  tliose  called  intuitive.    This  was  ua- 

*  The  nephew  of  Demosthenes, 

t  The  modern  stage  need  not  be  put  to  the  blush,  bj 
this  assertion  in  favour  of  the  ancient;  the  reason  of  j< 
was,  that  there  were  no  women  actors.  Men,  in  fo 
male  dresses,  performed  their  parts. 
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&wful  and  unprecedented;  for  the  less  myste- 
ries were  celebrated  in  February*  and  the 
greater  in  September;!  and  none  were  admit- 
ted to  the  intuitive  till  a  year  at  least  after 
they  had  attended  the  greater  mysteries.}: 
When  the  letters  were  read,  Pythodorus,  the 
torch-bearer,  was  the  only  person  who  ventur- 
ed to  oppose  the  demand;  and  his  opposition 
was  entirely  ineffectual.  Stratocles  procured 
a  decree  that  the  month  of  J^Iunychion  should 
be  called  and  reputed  the  month  of  Jintheste- 
Hon,  to  give  Demetrius  an  opportunity  for  his 
first  initiation,  which  was  to  be  performed  in 
the  ward  of  Agra.  After  which,  Munychion 
was  changed  again  into  Boedromion.  By  these 
means  Demetrius  was  admitted  to  the  greater 
mysteries,  and  to  immediate  inspection.  Hence 
those  strokes  of  satire  upon  Stratocles,  from 
the  poet  Philippides — "  The  man  who  can  con- 
tract the  whole  year  into  one  month;" and  with 
respect  to  Demetrius's  being  lodged  in  the  Par- 
thenon— "The  man  who  turns  the  temples  into 
inns,  and  brings  prostitutes  into  the  company 
of  the  virgin  goddess." 

But  amongst  the  many  abuses  and  enormi- 
ties committed  in  their  city,  no  one  seems  to 
have  given  the  Athenians  gi-eater  uneasiness 
than  his.  He  ordered  them  to  raise  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
the  sum  was  exacted  with  the  greatest  rigour. 
When  the  money  was  brought  in,  and  he  spw 
it  all  together,  he  ordered  it  to  be  given  to 
Lamia  and  his  other  mistresses,  to  buy  soap. 
Thus  the  disgrace  hurt  them  more  than  the  loss, 
and  the  application  more  than  the  impost. 
Some,  however  say,  that  it  was  not  to  the 
Athenians  he  behaved  in  this  manner,  but  to 
the  people  of  Thessaly.  Besides  this  disagree- 
able tax,  Lamia  extorted  money  from  many 
persons  on  her  own  authority,  to  enable  her  to 
provide  an  entertainment  for  the  king.  And 
the  expense  of  that  supper  was  so  remarkable, 
that  Lynceus  the  Samian  took  pains  to  give  a 
description  of  it.  For  the  same  reason,  a  comic 
poet  of  those  times,  with  equal  wit  and  truth, 
called  Lamia  an  Helepolis.  And  Demochares, 
the  Solian,  called  Demetrius  JVIuthos,  that  is, 
fable,  because  he  too  had  his  Lamia.\ 

The  great  interest  that  Lamia  had  with  De- 
metrius, in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  her, 
excited  a  spirit  of  envy  and  aversion  to  her,  not 
only  in  the  breasts  of  his  wives,  but  of  his 
friends.  Demetrius  having  sent  ambassadors 
to  Lysimachus,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  ihat 
prince  amused  himself  one  day  with  shewing 
them  the  deep  wounds  he  had  received  from  a 
lion's  claws  in  his  arms  and  thighs,  and  gave 

*  Anthesterion. 

f  Boedromion. 

\  Plutareh  in  this  place  seems  to  make  a  difference 
between  the  intuitive  and  the  greater  mysteries,  though 
they  are  commonly  understood  to  be  the  same.  Ca- 
laubon  and  Meursius  think  the  text  corrupt :  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  restore  it,  does  not  ren- 
der it  less  perplexed. 

6  Fabulous  history  mentions  a  queen  of  Libya,  who, 
cut  of  rage  fur  the  loss  of  her  own  children,  ordered 
those  of  other  women  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  de- 
Toured  them.  From  whence  she  was  called  LdTnia, 
from  the  Phoenician  word  lahamn,  to  devour.  Upon 
this  account,  Diodorus  ItUs  us,  that  Lmnia  became  a 
bugbear  to  children.  And  this  satisfies  M.  Dacier  with 
regard  to  the  explanation  of  this  passage  in  Plutarch. 


them  an  account  of  his  being  shut  up  with  that 
wild  beast  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  the 
battle  he  had  with  it.*  Upon  which  they 
laughed,  and  said,  "  The  king  our  master,  too, 
bears  on  his  neck  the  marks  of  a  dreadful  wild 
beast  called  a  Lamia."  Indeed,  it  was  strange 
that  he  should  at  first  have  so  great  an  objec- 
tion against  the  disparity  of  years  between  him 
and  Phila,  and  afterwards  fall  into  such  a  last- 
ing captivity  to  Lamia,  though  she  had  passed 
her  prime  at  their  first  acquaintance.  One 
evening  when  Lamia  had  been  playing  on  the 
flute  at  supper,  Demetrius  asked  Demo,  sur- 
named  Jtlania,^  what  she  thought  of  her.  "  I 
think  her  an  old  woman.  Sir,"  said  Demo. 
Another  time,  when  there  was  an  extraordina- 
ry dessert  on  the  table,  he  said  to  her,  "  You 
see  what  fine  things  Lamia  sends  me :"  "  My 
mother  will  send  you  finer,"  answered  Demo, 
"  if  you  will  but  lie  with  her." 

We  shall  mention  only  one  story  more  of 
Lamia,  which  relates  to  her  censure  of  the 
celebrated  judgment  of  Bocchoris.  In  Egypt 
there  was  a  young  man  extremely  desirous  of 
the  favours  of  a  courtesan  named  Thonis,  but 
she  set  too  high  a  price  upon  them.  Afterwards 
he  fancied  that  he  enjoyed  her  in  a  dream,  and 
his  desire  was  satisfied.  Thonis,  upon  this, 
commenced  an  action  against  him  for  the  mo- 
ney; and  Bocchoris  having  heard  both  parties, 
ordered  the  man  to  tell  the  gold  that  she  de- 
manded into  a  basin,  and  shake  it  about  before 
her,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  it.  "  For 
fancy,"  said  he,  "  is  no  more  than  the  sha- 
dow of  truth."  Lamia  did  not  think  this  a 
just  sentence;  because  the  woman's  desire  of 
the  gold  was  not  removed  by  the  appearance  of 
it;  whereas  the  dream  cured  the  passion  of  her 
lover. 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  and  actions  of 
the  subject  of  our  narrative  now  turns  the  comic 
scene  into  tragedy:  all  the  other  kings  having 
united  their  forces  against  Antigonus,  Deme- 
trius left  Greece  in  order  to  join  him;  and  was 
greatly  animated  to  find  his  father  preparing 
for  war  with  a  spirit  above  his  years.  Had  Anti- 
gonus abated  a  little  of  his  pretensions,  and 
restrained  his  ambition  to  govern  the  world,  he 
might  have  kept  the  pre-eminence  among  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  not  only  for  himself, 
but  for  his  son  after  him.  But  being  naturally 
arrogant,  imperious,  and  no  less  insolent  in 
his  expressions  than  in  his  actions,  he  exas- 
perated many  young  and  powerful  princes 
against  him.  He  boasted,  that  "he  could 
break  the  present  league,  and  disperse  the 
united  armies  with  as  much  ease  as  a  boy  does 
a  flock  of  birds,  by  throwing  a  stone,  or  mak- 
ing a  slight  noise." 

He  had  an  army  of  more  than  seventy  thou 
sand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-five 
elephants.  The  enemy's  infantry  consisted  of 
sixty-four  thousand  men,  their  cavalry  of  ten 
thousand  five  hundred;  they  had  four  hun- 
dred elephants,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  arm- 
ed chariots.  When  the  two  armies  were  in 
sight,  there  was  a  visible  change  in  the  mind 

*  Justin  and  Pausanras  mention  this ;  but  Q.  Cur 
tius  doubts  the  truth  of  it;  and  he  probably  is  in  th« 
right. 

t  In  English,  Miss  Madcap. 
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of  Antigonus,  but  rather  with  respect  to  his 
hopes  than  his  resolution.  In  other  engage- 
ments, his  spirits  used  to  be  high,  his  port  lot\y, 
his  voice  loud,  and  his  expressions  vaunting; 
insomuch,  that  he  would  sometimes,  in  the  heat 
of  the  action,  let  fall  some  jocular  expression, 
to  shew  his  unconcern  and  his  contempt  of  his 
adversary.  But  at  this  time,  he  was  observed 
for  the  most  part  to  be  thoughtful  and  silent; 
and  one  day  he  presented  his  son  to  the  army, 
and  recommended  him  as  his  successor.  What 
appeared  still  more  extraordinary,  was,  that 
he  took  him  aside  into  his  tent,  and  discoursed 
■with  him  there:  for  he  never  used  to  communi- 
cali  his  intcAtions  to  him  in  private,  or  to  con- 
ault  him  in  the  least,  but  to  rely  entirely  on  his 
own  judgment,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  exe- 
cution of  what  he  had  resolved  on  by  himself 
It  is  reported  that  Demetrius,  when  very  young, 
once  asked  him  when  they  should  decamp,  and 
that  he  answered  angrily,  "Are  you  afraid  that 
you  only  shall  not  hear  the  trumpet.'" 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  true,  their  spirits  were 
depressed  by  ill  omens.  Demetrius  dreamed 
that  Alexander  came  to  him  in  a  magnificent 
suit  of  armour,  and  asked  him  what  was  to  be 
the  word  in  the  ensuing  battle.''  Demetrius 
answered,  Jupiter  and  victoi-y;  upon  which, 
Alexander  said,  "  I  go  then  to  your  adversaries, 
for  they  are  ready  to  receive  me."  When  the 
army  was  put  in  order  of  battle,  Antigonus 
stumbled  as  he  went  out  of  his  tent,  and  falling 
on  his  face,  received  a  considerable  hurt.  After 
he  had  recovered  himself,  he  stretched  out  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  and  prayed  either  for 
Tictory,  or  that  he  might  die  before  he  was  sen- 
sible that  the  day  was  lost. 

When  the  battle  was  begun,  Demetrius,  at 
the  head  of  his  best  cavalry,  fell  upon  Anti- 
ochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  aud  fought  with  so 
much  bravery  that  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight; 
but  by  a  vain  and  unseasonable  ambition  to  go 
upon  the  pursuit,  he  lost  the  victory.  For  he 
went  so  far  that  he  could  not  get  back  to  Join 
his  infantry,  the  enemy's  elephants  having 
taken  up  the  intermediate  space.  Seleucus, 
now  seeing  his  adversary's  foot  deprived  of 
their  horse,  did  not  attack  them,  but  rode 
about  them,  as  if  he  was  going  every  moment 
to  charge;  intending,  by  this  manoeuvre,  both 
to  terrify  them,  and  to  give  them  opportunity 
to  change  sides.  The  event  answered  his  ex- 
pectation. Great  part  separated  from  the  main 
ixxly,  and  voluntarily  came  over  to  him;  the 
rest  were  put  to  the  rout.  When  great  num- 
bers were  bearing  down  upon  Antigonus,  one 
of  those  that  were  about  him,  said,  "  They  are 
coming  against  you.  Sir."  He  answered, 
"  What  other  object  can  they  have.'  But  De- 
metrius will  come  to  my  assistance."  In  this 
hope  he  continued  to  the  last,  still  looking  about 
for  his  son,  till  he  fell  under  a  shower  of  darts. 
His  servants  and  his  very  friends  forsook  him: 
only  Thorax  of  Larissa  remained  by  the  dead 
body. 

The  battle  being  thus  decided,  the  kings  who 
were  victorious,  dismembered  the  kingdom  of 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  like  some  great  body, 
and  each  took  a  limb;  thus  adding  to  their  own 
dominions  the  provinces  which  these  two 
princes  were  possessed  of  before.  Demetrius 
Sed  with  five  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand 


horse.  And  as  he  reached  Epl  esus  in  a  short 
time,  and  was  in  want  of  money,  it  was  exjject* 
ed  that  he  would  not  spare  the  temple.  How- 
ever, he  not  only  spared  it  himself,*  but  fear- 
ing that  his  soldiers  might  be  tempted  to  violaia 
It,  he  immcdi!.tely  left  the  place,  and  embarked 
for  Greece.  His  principal  dependence  was 
upon  the  Athenians;  for  with  them  he  had  left 
his  ships,  his  money,  and  his  wife  Deidamia, 
and,  in  this  distress,  he  thought  he  could  have 
no  safer  asylum  than  their  affection.  He  there- 
fore pursued  his  voyage  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition; but  ambassadors  from  Athens  met  him 
near  the  Cycladcs,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
think  of  going  thither,  because  the  people  had 
declared  by  an  edict  that  they  would  receive 
no  king  into  their  city.  As  for  Deidamia,  they 
had  conducted  her  to  Megara  with  a  proper 
retinue,  and  all  the  respect  due  to  her  rank. 
This  so  enraged  Demetrius,  that  he  was  do 
longer  master  of  himself;  though  he  had  hith- 
erto borne  his  misfortune  with  sufficient  calm- 
ness, and  discovered  no  mean  or  ungenerous 
seatiment  in  the  great  change  of  his  affairs 
But  to  be  deceived,  beyond  all  his  expectation, 
by  the  Atlienians;  to  find,  by  facts,  that  their 
affection,  so  great  in  appearance,  was  only  false 
and  counterfeit,  was  a  thing  that  cut  him  to 
the  heart  Indeed,  excessive  honours  are  a 
very  indifferent  proof  of  the  regard  of  the  peo- 
ple for  kings  and  princes.  For  all  the  value 
of  those  honours  rests  in  their  being  freely 
given ;  and  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  that, 
because  the  givers  may  be  under  the  intlucnce 
of  fear.  And  fear  and  love  often  produce  the 
same  public  declarations.  For  the  same  rea- 
son wise  princes  will  not  look  upon  statues, 
pictures,  or  divine  honours,  but  rather  consider 
their  own  actions  and  behaviour,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  either  believe  those  honours 
real,  or  disregard  them  as  the  dictates  of  neces- 
sity. Nothing  more  frequently  happens  than 
that  the  people  hate  their  sovereign  the  most, 
at  the  time  that  he  is  receiving  the  most  immod- 
erate honours,  the  tribute  of  unwilling  mines. 

Demetrius,  though  he  severely  felt  this  ill 
treatment,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  revenge  it; 
he  therefore,  by  his  envoys,  expostulated  with 
the  Athenians  in  moderate  terms,  and  only 
desired  them  to  send  him  his  galleys,  among 
which  there  was  one  of  thirteen  banks  of  oars. 
As  soon  as  he  had  received  them,  he  steered 
for  the  Isthmus,  but  found  his  affairs  there  in 
a  very  bad  situation.  The  cities  expelled  his 
garrisons,  and  were  all  revolting  to  his  enemies, 
leaving  Pyrrhus  in  Greece,  he  then  sailed  to 
the  Chersonesus,  and  by  the  ravages  he  com- 
mitted in  the  country,  distressed  Lysimachus, 
as  well  as  enriched  and  secured  the  fidelity  of 
his  own  forces,  which  now  began  to  gather 
strength,  and  improve  into  a  respectable  army. 
The  other  kings  paid  no  regard  to  Lysimachus, 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  much  more 
formidable  in  his  power  than  Demetrius,  was 
not  in  the  least  more  moderate  in  his  conduct. 

Soon  after  this,  Seleucus  sent  proposals  of 
marriage  to  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Deme- 
trius by  Phila.  He  /lad,  indeed,  already  a  eon 
named  Antiochus,  by  Apama,  a  Persian  lady; 


*  A  strikiog  proof  that  advenity  it  th«  parent  of 
virtue '. 
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but  he  thought  that  his  dominions  were  suffi- 
cient for  more  heirs,  and  that  he  stood  in  need 
of  this  new  alliance,  because  he  saw  Lysima- 
rhus  marrying  one  of  Ptolemy's  daughters  him- 
uelf,  and  taking  the  other  for  his  son  Agatho- 
cles.  A  connection  with  Seleucus  was  a  happy 
and  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  for  Demetrius. 

He  took  his  daughter,  and  sailed  with  his 
whole  fleet  to  Syria.  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  he  was  several  times  under  the  neces- 
iity  of  making  land,  and  he  touched  in  particu- 
lar upon  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  which  had  been 
given  to  Plistarchus,  the  brother  of  Cassander, 
as  his  share,  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus. 
Plistarchus,  thinking  himself  injured  by  the 
descent  which  Demetrius  made  upon  his  coun- 
try, went  immediately  to  Cassander,  to  com- 
plain of  Seleucus  for  having  reconciled  himself 
to  the  common  enemy,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  kings.  Demetrius  being  informed 
of  his  departure,  left  the  sea,  and  marched  up 
to  Quinda;  where,  finding  twelve  hundred  tal- 
ents, the  remains  of  his  father's  treasures,  he 
arried  them  off,  embarked  again  without  inter- 
ruption, and  set  sail  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
his  wife  Phila  having  joined  him  by  the  way. 

Seleucus  met  him  at  Orossus.  Their  inter- 
view was  conducted  in  a  sincere  and  princely 
manner,  without  any  marks  of  design  or  suspi- 
cion. Seleucus  invited  Demetrius  first  to  his 
pavilion;  and  then  Demetrius  entertained  him 
in  his  galley  of  thirteen  banks  of  oars.  They 
conversed  at  their  ease,  and  passed  the  time 
together  without  guards  or  arms;  till  Seleucus 
took  Stratonice,  and  carried  her  with  great 
pomp  to  Antioch. 

Demetrius  seized  the  province  of  Cilicia,  and 
sent  Phila  to  her  brother  Cassander,  to  answer 
the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  Plistar- 
chus. Meantime,  Deidamia  came  to  him  from 
Greece,  but  she  had  not  spent  any  long  time 
with  him,  before  she  sickened  and  died;  and 
Demetrius  having  accommodated  matters  with 
Ptolemy  through  Seleucus,  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  marry  Ptolemais  the  daughter  of  that 
prince. 

Hitherto  Seleucus  had  behaved  with  honour 
and  propriety;  but  afterwards  he  demanded 
that  Demetrius  should  surrender  Cilicia  to  him 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  on  his  refusal  to  do 
that,  angrily  insisted  on  having  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
This  behaviour  appeared  unjustifiable  and  cruel. 
When  he  already  commanded  Asia,  from  the 
Indies  to  the  Syrian  sea,  how  sordid  was  it  to 
quarrel  for  two  cities,  with  a  prince  who  was 
his  father-in-law,  and  who  laboured  under  so 
painful  a  reverse  of  fortune.  A  strong  proof  how 
true  the  maxim  of  Plato  is.  That  the  man  who 
icould  be  ti'uly  happy,  should  not  study  to 
enlarge  his  estate,  but  to  contract  his  desires. 
For  he  who  does  not  restrain  his  avarice,  must 
for  ever  be  poor. 

However,  Demetrius,  far  from  being  intimi- 
dated, said,  "  Though  I  had  lost  a  thousand 
battles  as  great  as  that  of  Ipsus,  nothing  should 
bring  me  to  buy  the  alliance  of  Seleucus;"  and, 
upon  this  principle,  he  garrisoned  these  cities 
in  the  strongest  manner.  About  this  time,  hav- 
ing intelligence  that  Athens  was  divided  into 
factions,  and  that  Lachares,  taking  advantage 
of  these,  had  seized  the  government,  he  ex- 
pected to  take  the  city  with  case,  if  he  appeared 


suddenly  before  it.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  witli 
a  considerable  fleet,  and  crossed  the  sea  with- 
out danger;  but  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  he  met 
with  a  storm,  in  which  he  lost  many  ships  and 
great  numbers  of  his  men.  He  escaped,  how 
ever,  himself,  and  began  hostilities  against  Ath- 
ens, though  with  no  great  vigour.  As  his  opera 
tions  answered  no  end,  he  sent  his  lieutenant! 
to  collect  another  fleet,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
entered  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  siege  to  Mee- 
sene.  In  one  of  the  assaults,  he  was  in  grea 
danger;  for  a  dart  which  came  from  an  engine, 
pierced  through  his  jaw,  and  entered  his  mouth. 
But  he  recovered,  and  reduced  some  cities  that 
had  revolted.  After  this,  he  invaded  Attica 
again,  took  Eleusis  and  Rhamnus,  and  ravaged 
the  country.  Happening  to  take  a  ship  loaded 
with  wheat,  which  was  bound  for  Athens,  he 
hanged  both  the  merchant  and  the  pilot.  This 
alarmed  other  merchants  so  much,  that  they 
forbore  attempting  any  thing  of  that  kind,  so 
that  a  famine  ensued;  and,  together  with  the 
want  of  bread  com,  the  people  were  in  want 
of  every  thing  else.  A  bushel  of  salt  was  sold 
for  forty  drachmas,*  and  a  peckf  of  wheat  for 
three  hundred.  A  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ships,  which  Ptolemy  sent  to  their  relief,  ap- 
peared before  ..52gina;  but  the  encouragement 
it  afforded  them  was  of  short  continuance.  A 
great  reinforcement  of  ships  came  to  Demetriug 
from  Peloponnesus  and  Cyprus,  so  that  he  had 
not  in  all  fewer  than  three  hundred.  Ptolemy's 
fleet,  therefore,  weighed  anchor  and  steered  off. 
The  tyrant  Lachares,  at  the  same  time,  made 
his  escape  privately,  and  abandoned  the  city. 

The  Athenians,  though  they  had  made  a 
decree,  that  no  man,  under  pain  of  death, 
should  mention  peace  or  reconciliation  with 
Demetrius;  now  opened  the  gates  nearest  him, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  his  camp.  Not  that 
they  expected  any  favour  from  him,  but  they 
were  forced  to  take  that  step  by  the  extremity 
of  famine.  In  the  course  of  it,  many  dreadful 
things  happened,  and  this  is  related  among  the 
rest.  A  father  and  his  son  were  sitting  in  the 
same  room,  in  the  last  despair;  when  a  dead 
mouse  happening  to  fall  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  they  both  started  up  and  fought  for  it. 
Epicurus  the  philosopher  is  said  at  that  time 
to  have  supported  his  friends  and  disciples  with 
beans,  which  he  shared  with  them,  and  count- 
ed out  to  them  daily. 

In  such  a  miserable  condition  was  the  city, 
when  Demetrius  entered  it.  He  ordered  all 
the  Athenians  to  assemble  in  the  theatre, 
which  he  surrounded  with  his  troops;  and  hav- 
ing planted  his  guards  on  each  side  the  stage, 
he  came  down  through  the  passage  by  which 
the  tragedians  enter.  The  fears  of  the  people, 
on  his  appearance,  increased,  but  they  were 
entirely  dissipated  when  he  began  to  speak; 
for  neither  the  accent  of  his  voice  was  loud, 
nor  his  expressions  severe.  He  complained  of 
them  in  soft  and  easy  terms,  and  taking  them 
again  into  favour,  made  them  a  present  of  a 
hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat,|  and  re- 
established such  an  administration  as  was  moat 
agreeable  to  them. 

*  Medimntis. 

I  Moditts.  These  measurei  were  something  more, 
but  we  give  only  the  round  quantity,     See  the  Taii>lc, 

*  Mgdimni. 
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The  orator  Dromoclidcs  obserTed  the  varie- 
ty of  acclamations  amongst  the  people,  and  that 
in  the  jo)'  of  their  hearts  they  endeavoured  to 
outdo  the  encomiums  of  those  that  spoke  from 
the  rostrum.  He  therefore  proposed  a  decree 
that  tlie  PinEus  and  the  fort  of  Munychia 
■hould  be  dehvcred  up  to  king  Demetrius.  Af- 
ter this  bill  was  passed,  Uemetrius,  on  his  own 
authority,  put  a  garrison  in  the  museum;  lest, 
if  there  should  be  another  defection  amongst 
the  people,  it  might  keep  them  from  other  en- 
terprises. 

The  Athenians  thus  reduced,  Demetrius  im- 
mediately formed  a  design  upon  Lacedsmon. 
King  Archidamus  met  him  at  Mantinea,  where 
Demetrius  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle; 
and,  after  he  had  put  him  to  flight,  he  entered 
X<aconia.  There  was  another  action  almost  in 
sight  of  Sparta,  in  which  he  killed  two  hundred 
of  the  enemy,  and  made  five  hundred  prisoners; 
■o  that  he  seemed  almost  master  of  a  town 
■which  hitherto  had  never  been  taken.  But 
Bureiy  fortune  never  displayed  such  sudden  and 
eitraordmary  vicissitudes  in  the  Ufe  of  any 
ether  prince;  in  no  other  scene  of  things  did 
she  so  often  change  from  low  to  high,  from  a 
glorious  to  an  abject  condition,  or  again  repair 
the  ruins  she  had  made.  Hence  he  is  said,  in 
his  greatest  adversity,  to  have  addressed  her 
in  the  words  of  iEschylus — 

Thou  garest  me  life  and  honour,  and  thy  hand 
Mew  strikes  me  to  the  heart. 

When  his  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  so  promis- 
ing a  train  for  power  and  empire,  news  was 
brought  that  Lysiraachus,  in  the  first  place,  had 
taken  the  cities  he  had  in  Asia,  that  Ptolemy 
had  dispossessed  him  of  all  Cyprus,  except  the 
city  of  Salamis,  in  which  he  had  left  his  chil- 
dren and  his  mother,  and  that  this  town  was 
DOW  actually  besieged.  Fortime,  however,  like 
the  woman  in  Archilochus, 

Whose  right  hand  offered  water,  while  the  left 

Bore  hostile  fire 

Though  she  drew  him  from  Lacedaemon  by 
these  alarming  tidings,  yet  soon  raised  him  a 
new  scene  of  light  and  hope.  She  availed  her- 
•elf  of  these  circumstances. 

After  the  death  of  Cassander,  his  eldest  son 
Philip  had  but  a  short  reign  over  the  Macedo- 
nians, for  he  died  soon  after  his  father.  The 
two  remaining  brothers  were  perpetually  at 
variance.  One  of  them,  named  Antipater, 
having  killed  his  mother  Thessalonica,  Alex- 
ander, the  other  brother  called  in  the  Greek 
princes  to  his  assistance.  Pyrrhus  from  Epirus, 
and  Demetrius  from  Peloponnesus.  Pyrrhus  ar- 
rived first,  and  seized  a  considerable  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which  he  kept  for  his  reward,  and  by 
that  means  became  a  formidable  neighbour  to 
Alexander.  Demetrius  no  sooner  received  the 
letters  than  he  marched  his  forces  thither  like- 
wise, and  the  young  prince  was  still  more  afraid 
of  him  on  account  of  his  great  name  and  dig- 
nity. He  met  him,  however,  at  Dium,  and  re- 
ceived him  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  but 
told  him  at  the  same  time  that  his  affairs  did  not 
now  require  his  presence.  Hence  mutual  jeal- 
ousies arose,  and  Demetrius,  as  he  was  going 
to  sup  with  Alexander  upon  his  Livitation,  was 
informed  that  there  was  a  desiga  against  his 
life,  which  was  to  be  put  in  execution  in  the 
midat  of  the  entertainment.  Demetrius  was  not 


in  the  least  disconcerted ;  he  only  slackened  his 
pace,  and  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  keep 
the  troops  under  arms;  after  which  he  look  hia 
guards  and  the  officers  of  his  household,  who 
were  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  Alex- 
ander, and  commanded  them  to  enter  the  ban- 
queting room  with  him,  and  to  remain  there  till 
he  arose  from  the  table.  Alexander's  people,  in- 
timidated by  his  train,  durst  not  attack  Demet- 
rius: and  he,  for  his  part,  pretending  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  drink  that  evening,  soon 
withdrew.  Next  day,  he  prepared  to  decamp} 
and,  alleging  that  he  was  called  off  by  some 
new  emergency,  desired  Alexander  to  excuse 
him  if  he  left  them  soon  this  time;  and  assured 
him  that  at  some  other  opportunity  he  woidd 
make  a  longer  slay.  Alexander  rejoiced  that  ho 
was  going  away  voluntarily,  and  without  any 
hostile  intentions,  and  accompanied  him  as  far 
as  Thessaly.  When  they  came  to  Larissa,  they 
renewed  their  invitations,  but  both  with  ma- 
lignity in  their  hearts.  In  consequence  of  these 
polite  manoeuvres,  Alexander  fell  into  the  snare 
of  Demetrius.  He  would  not  go  with  a  guard, 
lest  he  should  teach  the  other  to  do  the  same. 
He  therefore  suffered  that  which  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  enemy,  and  which  he  only  defer- 
red for  the  surer  and  more  convenient  execu- 
tion. He  went  to  sup  with  Demetrius;  and  as 
his  host  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  Alex- 
ander was  terrified,  and  rose  up  with  him.  De- 
metrius, when  he  was  at  the  door,  said  no  moro 
to  his  guards  than  this,  "  Kill  the  man  that  fol- 
lows me;" and  then  went  out.  Upon  which,  they 
cut  Alexander  in  pieces,  and  his  friends  who  at- 
tempted to  assist  him.  One  of  them  is  reported 
to  have  said,  as  he  was  dying,  "  Demetrius  is 
but  one  day  before-hand  w  ith  us." 

The  night  was,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of 
terror  and  confusion.  In  the  morning  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  greatly  disturbed  with  the  ap- 
prehension that  Demetrius  would  fall  upon  them 
with  aU  his  forces;  but  when,  instead  of  an  ap- 
pearance of  hostilities,  he  sent  a  message  de- 
siring to  speak  with  them,  and  vindicate  what 
was  done,  they  recovered  their  spirits,  and  re- 
solved to  receive  him  with  civility:  when  he 
came,  he  found  it  unnecessary  to  make  long 
speeches.  They  hated  Antipater  for  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  and  as  they  had  no  better  prince 
at  hand,  they  declared  Demetrius  king,  and 
conducted  hiin  into  Macedonia.  The  Macedo- 
nians who  were  at  home,  proved  not  averse  to 
the  change:  for  they  always  remembered  with 
horror  Cassander's  base  behaviour  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great;  and  if  they  had  any  regard  left 
for  the  moderation  of  old  Antipater,  it  turned 
all  in  favour  of  Demetrius,  who  had  married 
his  daughter  Phila,  and  had  a  son  by  her  to 
succeed  him  in  the  throne,  a  youth  who  was 
already  groNvn  up,  and  at  this  very  time  bore 
arms  under  his  father 

Immediately  after  this  glorious  turn  of  fortune, 
Demetrius  received  news  that  Ptolemy  had  set 
his  wife  and  children  at  libertj-,  and  dismissed 
them  with  presents  and  other  tokens  of  honour. 
He  was  informed  too,  that  his  daughter,  who 
had  been  married  to  Seleucus,  was  now  wife 
to  Antiochus,  the  son  of  that  prince,  and  de- 
clared queen  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  Upper 
Asia.  Antiochus  was  violently  enamoured  of 
the  young  Stratonice,  though  she  had  a  son  by 
bis  father.    His  condition  was  extremely  un- 
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happy  He  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  con- 
quer his  passion,  but  they  were  of  no  avail. 
At  last,  considering  that  his  desires  were  of  the 
most  extravagant  kind,  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  satisfaction  for  them,  and  that  the  suc- 
cours of  reason  entirely  failed,  he  resolved  in 
his  despair  to  rid  himself  of  life,  and  bring  it 
gradually  to  a  period,  by  neglecting  all  care  of 
his  person,  and  abstaining  from  food;  for  this 
purpose  he  made  sickness  his  pretence.  His 
physician,  Erasistratus,  easily  discovered  that 
his  distemper  was  love)  but  it  was  difficult  to 
conjecture  who  was  the  object.  In  order  to 
find  it  out,  he  spent  whole  days  in  his  chamber; 
and  whenever  any  beautiful  person  of  either 
sex  entered  it,  he  observed  with  great  attention, 
not  only  his  looks,  but  every  part  and  motion 
of  the  body  which  corresponds  the  most  with 
the  passions  of  the  soul.  When  others  entered 
he  was  entirely  unaffected,  but  when  Stratonice 
came  in,  as  she  often  did,  either  alone  or  with 
Seleucus,  he  shewed  all  the  symptoms  describ- 
ed by  Sappho,  the  faltering  voice,  the  burning 
blush,  the  languid  eye,  the  sudden  sweat,  the 
tumultuous  pulse;  and  at  length,  the  passion 
overcoming  his  spirits,  a  deliquimn  and  mor- 
tal paleness. 

Erasistratus  concluded  from  these  tokens  that 
the  prince  was  in  love  with  Stratonice,  and  per- 
ceived that  he  intended  to  carry  the  secret  with 
him  to  the  grave.  He  saw  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing the  matter  to  Seleucus;  yet  he  depending 
upon  the  affection  which  the  king  had  for  his 
Bon,he  ventured  one  day  to  tell  him,  "  That  the 
young  man's  disorder  was  love;  but  love  for 
which  there  was  no  remedy."  The  king,  quite 
astonished,  said,  "  How!  love  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy!"  "  It  is  certainly  so,"  answered 
Erasistratus,  "  for  he  is  in  love  with  my  wife," 
"  What!  Erasistratus!"  said  the  king,  "  would 
you,  who  are  my  friend,  refuse  to  give  up  your 
wife  to  my  son,  when  you  see  us  in  danger  of 
losing  our  only  hope?"  "Nay,  would  you  do 
such  a  thing,  answered  the  physician,  "  though 
you  are  his  father,  if  he  were  in  love  with  Stra- 
tonice?" "O  my  friend,"  replied  Seleucus, 
"  how  happy  should  I  be,  if  either  God  or  man 
could  remove  his  affections  thither!  I  would 
give  up  my  kingdom,  so  I  could  but  keep  An- 
liochus."  He  pronounced  these  words  with  so 
much  emotion,  and  such  a  profusion  of  tears, 
that  Erasistratus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
'•  Then  there  is  no  need  of  Erasistratus.  You, 
Sir,  who  are  a  father,  a  husband,  and  a  king, 
will  be  the  best  physician  too  for  your  family." 
Upon  this,  Seleucus  summoned  the  people 
to  meet  in  full  assembly,  and  told  them,  "  It 
was  bis  will  and  pleasure  that  Antiochus  should 
intermarry  with  Stratonice,  and  that  they 
should  be  declared  king  and  queen  of  the  Up- 
per Provinces.  "  He  believed,"  he  said,  "  that 
Antiochus,  who  was  such  an  obedient  son, 
would  not  oppose  his  desire;  and  if  the  princess 
should  oppose  the  marriage,  as  an  unprecedent- 
ed thing,  he  hoped  his  friends  would  persuade 
her  to  think,  that  what  was  agreeable  to  the 
king,  and  advantageous  to  the  kingdom,  was 
both  just  and  honourable."  Such  is  said  to 
nave  been  the  cause  of  the  marriage  between 
Antiochus  and  Stratonice. 

Demetrius  was  now  master  of  Macedonia 
and  Thessal)  j  and  as  he  had  great  part  of  Pe- 


loponnesus too,  and  the  cities  of  Megara  ant 
Athens  on  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  he 
wanted  to  reduce  the  Boeotians,  and  threaten- 
ed them  with  hostilities.  At  first,  they  propos- 
ed to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him  on 
reasonable  conditions;  but  Cleonymus,  the 
Spartan,  having  thrown  himself  in  the  mean- 
time into  Thebes  with  his  army,  the  Boeotians 
were  so  much  elated,  that,  at  the  instigation  of 
Pisis  the  Thespian,  who  was  a  leading  maa 
among  them,  they  broke  off  the  treaty.  Deme- 
trius then  drew  up  hie  machines  to  the  walls, 
and  laid  siege  to  Thebes;  upon  which  Cleony- 
mus apprehending  the  consequence,  stole  out: 
and  the  Thebans  were  so  much  intimidated, 
that  they  immediately  surrendered.  Demetrius 
placed  garrisons  in  their  cities,  exacted  large 
contributions,  and  left  Hieronymus,  the  histo- 
rian, governor  of  Boeotia.  He  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  merciful  use  of  his  victory, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Pisis;  for  though  he 
took  him  prisoner,  he  did  not  offer  him  any  in- 
jury: on  the  contrary,  he  treated  him  with 
great  civility  and  politeness,  and  appointed  him 
polemarch  of  Thespiee. 

Not  long  after  this,  Lysimachus  being  taken 
prisoner  by  Dromicha2tes,  Demetrius  marched 
towards  Thrace  with  all  possible  expedition, 
hoping  to  find  it  in  a  defenceless  state.  But, 
while  be  was  gone,  the  Boeotians  revolted 
again,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  on 
the  road,  that  Lysimachus  was  set  at  liberty. 
He,  therefore,  immediately  turned  back  in 
great  anger;  and  finding,  on  his  return,  that 
the  BcBotians  were  already  driven  out  of  the 
field  by  his  son  Antigonus,  he  laid  siege  again 
to  Thebes.  However,  as  Pyrrhus  had  overrun 
all  Thessaly,  and  was  advanced  as  far  as  Ther- 
mopylse,  Demetrius  left  the  conduct  of  the 
siege  to  his  son  Antigonus,  and  marched  against 
the  warrior. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  retiring,  Demetrius 
placed  a  guard  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  a 
thousand  horse  in  Thessaly,  and  then  returned 
to  the  siege.  His  first  operation  was  to  bring 
up  his  machine  called  helepoles;  but  he  pro- 
ceeded in  it  with  great  labour,  and  by  slow  de- 
grees, by  reason  of  its  size  and  weight;  he 
could  scarce  move  it  two  furlongs  in  two 
months.*  As  the  Boeotians  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  Demetrius  often  obliged  his 
men  to  renew  the  assault,  rather  out  of  a  spirit 
of  animosity,  than  the  hope  of  any  advantage, 
young  Antigonus  was  greatly  concerned  at  see- 
ing such  numbers  fall,  and  said,  "  Why,  sir, 
do  we  let  these  brave  fellows  lose  their  lives 
without  any  necessity.''"  Demetrius,  offend- 
ed at  the  liberty  he  took,  made  answer, "  Why 
do  you  trouble  yourself  about  it?  Have  you 
any  provisions  to  find  for  the  dead.''"  To  shew, 
however,  that  he  was  not  prodigal  of  the 
lives  of  his  troops  only,  he  took  his  share  in 
the  danger,  and  received  a  wound  from  a  lance, 
that  pierced  through  his  neck.  This  gave 
him  excessive  pain,  yet  he  continued  the  siege 
till  he  once  more  made  himself  master  of 
Thebes.  He  entered  the  city  with  such  an  air 
of  resentment  and  severity,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants expected  to  suffer  the  most  dreadful 
punishments;   yet  he  contented  himself  with 

*  A  wonderful  kind  of  motion  this  for  a  machine  that 
ran  upon  wheeb ;  about  twelve  inches  <<i  an  hour' 
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potting  thirteen  of  them  to  death,  and  banishing 
a  few  more.  All  the  rest  he  pardoned.  Thus 
Thebes  was  taken  twice  within  ten  years  aAer 
to  being  rebuilt. 

The  Pythian  games  now  approached,  and 
Demetrius  on  this  occasion  took  a  very  extraor- 
dinary step.  As  the  .^tolians  were  in  pos- 
■ession  of  the  passes  to  Delphi,  he  ordered  the 
games  to  be  solemnized  at  Athens;  alleging, 
that  they  could  not  pay  their  homage  to  Apollo 
in  a  more  proper  place  than  that  where  the 
people  considered  him  as  their  patron  and 
progenitor. 

From  thence  he  returned  to  Macedonia:  but 
as  he  was  naturally  indisposed  for  a  life  of 
quiet  and  inaction,  and  observed  besides  that 
Ihe  Macedonians  were  attentive  and  obedient 
to  him  in  time  of  war,  though  turbulent  and 
seditious  in  peace,  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  -Etolians.  After  he  had  ravaged 
the  country,  he  left  Pantauchus  there  with  a 
respectable  army,  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces  marched  against  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  was 
eommg  to  seek  him;  but  as  they  happened  to 
take  different  roads,  and  missed  each  other, 
Demetrius  laid  waste  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus  fall- 
ing upon  Pantauchus,  obliged  him  to  stand  on 
his  defence.  The  two  generals  met  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  both  gave  and  received  wounds. 
Pyrrhus,  however,  defeated  his  adversary,  kill- 
ed great  numbers  of  his  men,  and  made  five 
thousand  prisoners. 

This  battle  was  the  principal  cause  of  Deme- 
trius's  ruin ;  for  Pyrrhus  was  not  so  much  hated 
by  the  Macedonians  for  the  mischief  he  had 
done  them,  as  admired  for  his  personal  bra- 
very; and  the  late  battle  in  particular  gained 
him  great  honour:  insomuch,  that  many  of  the 
Macedonians  said,  "  That  of  all  the  kings,  it 
was  in  Pyrrhus  only  that  they  saw  a  hvely 
image  of  Alexander's  valour;  whereas,  the 
other  princes,  especially  Demetrius,  imitated 
him  only  in  a  theatrical  manner,  by  affecting  a 
lofty  port  and  majestic  air." 

Indeed,  Demetrius  did  always  appear  like  a 
theatrical  king.  For  he  not  only  affected  a 
superfluity  of  ornament  in  wearing  a  double 
diadem,  and  a  robe  of  purple,  interwoven  with 
gold,  but  he  had  his  shoes  made  of  cloth  of  gold, 
with  soles  of  fine  purple.  There  was  a  robe  a 
long  time  in  weaving  for  him,  of  most  sumptu- 
ous magnificence.  The  figure  of  the  world  and 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  to  be  represented 
upon  it;  but  it  was  left  unfinished,  on  account 
of  his  change  of  fortune.  Nor  did  any  of  his 
successors  ever  presume  to  wear  it,  though 
Macedon  had  many  pompous  kings  after  him. 
This  ostentation  of  dress  offended  a  people 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  such  sights:  but 
his  luxurious  and  dissolute  manner  of  life  was 
a  more  obnoxious  circumstance  :  and  what 
disobliged  them  most  of  all  was  his  difficulty 
of  access.  For  he  either  refused  to  see  those 
who  applied  to  him,  or  behaved  to  them  in  a 
harsh  and  haughty  manner.  Though  he  fa- 
voured the  Athenians  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  their  ambassadors  waited  two  years  at 
his  court  for  an  answer.  The  Lacedxmonians 
happening  to  send  only  one  amba.ssador  to 
him,  he  considered  it  an  affront,  and  said  in 
great  anger,  "  What!  have  the  Lacedemonians 
sent  no  more  tlian  one  ambassador.'^    "No," 


said  the  Spartan,  acutely  in  his  laconic  way, 
"  one  ambassador  to  one  king." 

One  day,  when  he  seemed  to  come  out  in  a 
more  obliging  temper,  and  to  be  something  lew 
inaccessible,  he  was  presented  with  severa. 
petitions,  all  which  he  received,  and  put  them 
in  the  skirt  of  his  robe.  The  people  of  course 
followed  him  with  great  joy:  but  no  sooner 
was  he  come  to  the  bridge  over  the  .^ariiis  than 
he  opened  his  robe,  and  shook  them  all  into 
the  river.  This  stung  the  Macedonians  to  the 
heart;  when,  looking  for  the  protection  of  a 
king,  they  found  the  insolence  of  a  tyrant. 
And  this  treatment  appeared  the  harder  to  such 
as  had  seen,  or  heard  from  those  who  had 
seen,  how  kind  the  behaviour  of  Philip  was  on 
such  occasions.  An  old  woman  was  one  day 
very  troublesome  to  him  in  the  street,  and 
begged  with  great  importunity  to  be  heard :  He 
said,  "  He  was  not  at  leisure."  "  Then,* 
cried  the  old  woman,  "  you  should  not  be  a 
king."  The  king  was  struck  with  these  words; 
and  having  considered  the  thing  a  moment,  he 
returned  to  his  palace;  where,  postponing  all 
other  affairs,  he  gave  audience  for  several  days 
to  all  who  chose  to  apply  to  him,  beginning 
with  the  old  woman.  Indeed,  nothing  becomes 
a  king  so  much  as  the  distribution  of  justice. 
For  "  Mars  is  a  tyrant,"  as  Timotheus  express- 
es it;  but  justice,  according  to  Pindar,  "  Is  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  the  world."  The  things, 
which  Homer  tells  us,  kings  receive  from  Jove, 
are  not  machines  for  taking  towns,  or  ships 
with  brazen  beaks,  but  law  and  justice:*  these 
they  are  to  guard  and  to  cultivate.  And  it  is 
not  the  most  warlike,  the  most  violent  and 
sanguinary,  but  the  justest  of  princes,  whom  he 
calls  the  disciple  of  Jupiter .f  But  Demetrius 
was  pleased  with  an  appellation  quite  opposite 
to  that  which  is  given  the  king  of  the  gods. 
For  Jupiter  is  called  Puliciio  and  Poliiichua, 
the  patron  and  guardian  of  cities}  Demetrius 
is  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  the  destroyer  qf 
cities.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of 
power  and  folly,  vice  is  substituted  in  the  place 
of  virtue,  and  the  ideas  of  glory  and  injustice 
are  united  too. 

When  Demetrius  lay  dangerously  ill  at 
Pella,  he  was  very  near  losing  Macedonia  j 
for  Pyrrhus,  by  a  sudden  inroad,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Edessa :  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he 
repulsed  him  with  ease,  and  afterwards  he 
came  to  terms  with  him;  for  he  was  not  willing 
to  be  hindered,  by  skirmishing  for  posts  with 
Pyrrhus,  from  the  pursuit  of  greater  and  more 
arduous  enterprises.  His  scheme  was  to  re- 
cover all  his  father's  dominions;  and  his  pre- 
parations were  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  the 
object.  For  he  had  raised  an  army  of  ninety- 
eight  thousand  foot,  and  near  twelve  thousand 
horse;  and  he  was  building  five  hundred  galleys 
in  the  ports  of  Piraeus,  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and 
Pella.  He  went  himself  to  all  these  places  to 
give  directions  to  the  workmen,  and  assist  in 
the  construction.  All  the  world  was  surprised, 
not  only  at  the  number,  but  at  the  greatness  of 
his  works.  For  no  man,  before  his  time,  ever 
saw  a  galley  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  banks  of  oars 
Afterwards,  indeed,  Ptolemy  Philopater  built 
one  of  forty  banks;  its  length  was  two  hundred 
and  eighty  cubits,  and  its  height  to  the  top  of 

*  Iliad,  1.  i.  231.  \  Oijutf,  xii.  178. 
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the  prow  forty-eight  cubits.  J'our  hundred 
mariners  belonged  to  it,  exclusive  of  the  row- 
ers who  were  no  fewer  than  four  thousand;  and 
the  decks  and  the  several  interstices  were  ca- 
pable of  containing  near  three  thousand  sol- 
diers. This,  however,  was  mere  matter  of 
curiosity ;  for  it  differed  very  little  from  an  im- 
moveable building,  and  was  calculated  more 
for  show  than  for  use,  as  it  could  not  be  put 
in  motion  without  great  difficulty  and  danger. 
But  the  ships  of  Demetrius  had  their  use  as 
well  as  beauty;  with  all  their  magnificence  of 
construction,  they  were  equally  fit  for  fighting; 
and  though  they  were  admirable  for  their  size, 
they  were  still  more  so  for  the  swiftness  of 
their  motion. 

Demetrius  having  provided  such  an  armament 
for  the  invasion  of  Asia  as  no  man  ever  had 
before  him,  except  Alexander  the  Great,  Se- 
leucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  united 
against  him.  They  likewise  joined  in  an  ap- 
plication to  Pyrrhus;  desiring  him  to  fall  upon 
Macedonia ;  and  not  to  look  to  himself  as 
bound  by  the  treaty  with  Demetrius,  since  that 
prnce  had  entered  into  it,  not  with  any  regard 
to  the  advantage  of  Pyrrhus,  or  in  order  to 
avoid  future  hostilities,  but  merely  for  his  own 
sake,  that  he  might  at  present  be  at  liberty  to 
turn  his  arms  against  whom  he  pleased.  As 
Pyrrhus  accepted  the  proposal,  Demetrius, 
while  he  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  found 
himself  surrounded  with  war  at  home.  For,  at 
one  instant  of  time,  Ptolemy,  came  with  a  great 
fleet  to  draw  Greece  off  from  its  present  master : 
Lysimachus  invaded  Macedonia  from  Thrace; 
and  Pyrrhus  entering  it  from  a  nearer  quarter, 
joined  in  ravaging  the  country.  Demetrius,  on 
this  occasion,  left  his  son  in  Greece,  and  went 
himself  to  the  relief  of  Macedonia.  His  first 
operations  were  intended  against  Lysimachus, 
but  as  he  was  upon  his  march  he  received  an 
account  that  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Borosa;  and 
the  news  soon  spreading  among  his  Macedo- 
nians, he  could  do  nothing  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner: for  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
army  but  lamentations,  tears,  and  expressions 
of  resentment  and  reproach  against  their  king. 
They  were  even  ready  to  march  off,  under  pre- 
tence of  attending  to  their  domestic  affairs,  but 
in  fact  to  join  Lysimachus. 

In  this  case  Demetrius  thought  proper  to  get 
at  the  greatest  distance  he  could  from  Lysima- 
chus, and  turn  his  arms  against  Pyrrhus.  Ly- 
eimachus  was  of  their  own  nation,  and  many  of 
them  knew  him  in  the  service  of  Alexander  ; 
whereas  Pyrrhus  was  an  entire  stranger,  and 
therefore  he  thought  the  Macedonians  would 
never  give  him  the  preference.  But  he  was 
sadly  mistaken  in  his  conjecture;  and  he  soon 
found  it  upon  encamping  near  Pyrrhus.  The 
MacedoniarkS  always  admired  his  distinguished 
valour,  and  had  of  old  been  accustomed  to 
think  the  best  man  in  the  field  the  most  worthy 
of  a  crown.  Besides,  they  received  daily  ac- 
counts of  the  clemency  with  which  he  behaved 
to  his  prisoners.  Indeed,  they  were  inclined 
to  desert  to  him  or  any  other,  so  they  could 
out  get  rid  of  Demetrius.  They  therefore  be- 
gan to  go  ofi"  privately,  and  in  small  parties  at 
first,  but  afterwards  there  was  nothing  but 
open  disorder  and  mutiny  in  the  camp.  At 
last,  some  of  them  had  the  assurance  to  go  to 


Demetrius,  and  bid  him  provide  for  himself  by 
flight,  for  "  The  Macedonians  (they  told  him) 
were  tired  of  fighting  to  maintain  his  luxury." 
These  expressions  appeared  modest  in  compari- 
son of  the  rude  behaviour  of  others.  He  there- 
fore entered  his  tent  not  like  a  real  king,  but  a 
theatrical  one,  and  having  quitted  his  royal  robe 
for  a  black  one,  privately  withdrew.  As  mul- 
titudes were  pillaging  his  tent,  who  not  only 
tore  it  in  pieces,  but  fought  for  the  plunder, 
Pyrrhus  made  his  appearance;  upon  which,  the 
tumult  instantly  ceased,  and  the  whole  army 
submitted  to  him.  Lysimachus  and  he  then  di- 
vided Macedonia  between  them,  which  Deme- 
trius had  held  without  disturbance  for  seven 
years. 

Demetrius,  thus  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of 
power,  fled  to  Cassandria,  where  his  wife  Phila 
was.  Nothing  could  equal  her  sorrow  on  this 
occasion.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  the  unfor- 
tunate Demetrius  once  more  a  private  man  and 
an  exile;  in  her  despair,  therefore,  and  detes- 
tation of  foitune,  who  was  always  more  con- 
stant to  him  in  her  visits  of  adversity  than 
prosperity,  she  took  poison. 

Demetrius,  however,  resolved  to  gather  up 
the  remains  of  his  wreck;  for  which  purpose 
he  repaired  to  Greece,  and  collected  such  of 
his  friends  and  officers  as  he  found  there.  Me- 
nelaus,  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
gives  this  picture  of  his  own  fortune : 

I  move  on  Fortune's  rapid  wheel :  my  lot 
For  ever  changing  like  the  changeful  moon, 
That  each  night  varies;  hardly  now  perceived; 
And  now  she  shews  her  bright  horn  ;  by  degrees 
She  fills  her  orb  with  light;  but  when  she  reigti 
In  all  her  pride,  she  then  begins  once  more 
To  waste  her  glories,  till  dissolved  and  lost, 
She  sinks  again  to  darkness. 

But  this  picture  is  more  applicable  to  Demetrius, 
in  his  increase  and  wane,  his  splendour  and  ob» 
scurity.  His  glory  seemed  now  entirely  eclipsed 
and  extinguished,  and  yet  it  broke  out  again,  and 
shone  with  new  splendour.  Fresh  forces  came 
in,  and  gradually  filled  up  the  measure  of  his 
hopes.  This  was  the  first  time  he  addressed  the 
cities  as  a  private  man,  and  without  any  of  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.  Somebody  seeing  him  at 
Thebes  in  this  condition,  applied  to  him,  with 
propriety  enough,  those  verses  of  Euripides, 
To  Dirce's  fountain,  and  Ismenus'  shore, 
In  mortal  form  he  moves,  a  God  no  more. 

When  he  had  got  into  the  high  road  of  hope 
again,  and  had  once  more  a  respectable  force 
and  form  of  royalty  about  him,  he  restored  the 
Thebans  their  ancient  government  and  laws. 
At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  abandoned  his 
interests,  and  razing  out  of  their  registers  the 
name  of  Diphilus,  who  was  then  priest  of  the 
gods  protectors,  ordered  Archons  to  be  ap- 
pointed again,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
They  likewise  sent  for  Pyrrhus  from  Macedo- 
nia, because  they  saw  Demetrius  grow  strong- 
er than  they  expected;  Demetrius,  greatly  en- 
raged, marched  immediately  to  attack  them, 
and  laid  strong  siege  to  the  city.  But  Crates 
the  philosopher,  a  man  of  great  reputation  and 
authority,  being  sent  out  to  him  by  the  people, 
partly  by  his  entreaties  for  the  Athenians,  and 
partly  by  representing  to  him  that  his  interest 
lay  another  way,  prevailed  on  Demetrius  to 
raise  the  siei^e.    After  this,  he  collected  all  hii 
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ehips,  embarked  his  armj,  which  consisted  of 
eleven  thousand  foot,  besides  cavalry,  and  sail- 
ed to  Asia,  in  hopes  of  drawing  Cariaand  Lydia 
over  from  Lysimachus.     Eurydice,   the  sister 
of  Phila,   received   him    at  Miletus,    having 
brought  vN'ith  her  Ptolemais,  a  daughter  she  had 
by  Ptolemy  who  had  formerly  been  promised 
h-m  upon  the  application  of  Seleucus.  Demet- 
rius married  her  with  the  free  consent  of  Eury- 
dice, and   soon  after  attempted   the  cities   in 
that  quarter;  many  of  them  opened  their  gates 
to  him,   and  many  others   he  took  by  force. 
Among  the  latter  was  Sardis.  Some  of  the  otfi- 
cers  of  Lysimachus  likewise  deserted  to  him, 
and  brought  sufficient  appointments  of  money 
and  troops  with  them.    But,  as  Agathocles  the 
8on  of  Lysimachus  came  against  him  with  a 
great  army,  he  marched  to  Phyrgia,  with  an  in- 
tention to  seize  Armenia,  and  then  to  try  Me- 
dia and  the  Upper  Provinces,  which  might  af- 
ford him  many  places  of  retreat  upon  occasion. 
Agathocles  followed  him  close,  and  as  he  found 
Demetrius  superior  in  all  the  skirmishes  that 
ne  ventured  upon,  he  betook  himself  to  cutting 
off  his   convoys.    This  distressed  him   not  a 
attle;  and,  what  was  another  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstance,  his  soldiers  suspected  that  he  de- 
signed to  lead  them  into  Armenia  and  Media. 
The  famine   increased  everyday;   and,  by 
mistaking  the  fords  of  the  river  Lycus,  he  had 
a  great  number  of  men  swept  away   with  the 
■tream.     Yet,  amidst  all    their  distress,   his 
troops  were  capable  of  jesting.     One  of  them 
wrote  upon  the  door  of  his  tent  the  beginning  of 
the  tragedy  of  CEdipus  with  a  small  alteration. 
Thou  ofispring  of  the  blind  old  king  AntigODU3, 
Where  dost  thou  lead  us  ? 
Pestilence,  at  last  followed  the  famine,  as  it 
commonly  happens  when  people  are  under  a 
necessity  of  eatin^  any  thing,  however  unwhole- 
some, so  that  finding  he  had  lost  in  all  not  less 
than  eight  thousand  men,  he  turned  back  with 
the  ■'est.    AVhen  he  came  down  to  Tarsus,  be 
■was  desirous  of  sparing  the  country,  because 
it  belonged  to  Seleucus;  and  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  give  him   any  pretence   to  declare 
against  him.  But  perceiving  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  his  troops  to  avoid  taking  something, 
when  they  were  reduced  to  such  extremities, 
and  that  Agathocles  had  fortified  the  passes  of 
Mount  Taurus,  hs  wrote  a  letter  to   Seleucus 
containing  a  long  and  moving  detail  of  his  mis- 
fortune, and  concluding  with  strong  entreaties 
that  he  would  take  compassion  on  a  prince  who 
was  allied  to  him,  and  whose   sufferings  were 
iuch  as  even  an  enemy  might  be  affected  with. 
Seleucus  was  touched  with  pity,  and  sent  or- 
ders to  his  lieutenants  in  those  parts  to  supply 
Demetrius  with  every  thing  suitable  to  the  state 
of  a  king,  and  his  army  with  sufficient  provi- 
sions.    But  Patrocles,  who  was  a  man  of  un- 
derstanding, and  a  faithf-il  friend  to  Seleucus, 
went  to  that  prince  and  represented    to  him, 
*  That  the  expense  of  furnishing  the  troops  of 
Demetrius  with  provisions  was  a  thing  of  small 
importance,  in  comparison  of  suffering  Demet- 
rius himself  to  remain  in  the  country,  who  was 
always  one  of  the  most  violent  and  enterprising 
princes  in  the  world,  and  now  was  in  such  des- 
perate circumstances   as  might  put  even  those 
of  the  mildest  dispositions  on  bold  and  unjust 
attempts." 


Upon  these  representations  Seleucus  marched 
into  Cilicia  with  a  great  army.  Demetrius,  as- 
tonished and  terrified  at  the  sudden  change  of 
Seleucus,  withdrew  to  the  strongest  posts  he 
could  find  upon  Mount  Taurus,  and  sent  a 
message  to  him,  begging,  "  That  he  might  be 
suffered  to  make  a  conquest  of  some  free  na 
tions  of  barbarians,  and  by  settling  amongst 
them  as  their  king  put  a  period  to  his  wan- 
derings. If  this  could  not  be  grantr,d,  he 
hoped  Seleucus  would  at  least  permit  him  to 
winter  in  that  country,  and  not  by  driving  him 
out  naked  and  in  want  of  every  thing,  expose 
him  in  that  condition  to  his  enemies." 

All  these  proposals  had  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance to  Seleucus,  he  made  answer,  "  That  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  spend  two  months  of  the 
winter  in  Cataonia,  if  he  sent  him  his  principal 
friends  as  hostages."  But  at  the  same  time  he 
secured  the  passes  into  Syria.  Demetrius,  thus 
surrounded  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  toils,  was 
under  a  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  vio- 
lence. He  therefore  ravaged  the  country,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  Seleucus  whenever  he 
attacked  him.  Seleucus  once  beset  him  with 
his  armed  chariots,  and  yet  he  broke  through 
them,  and  put  his  enemy  to  the  route.  After 
this  he  dislodged  the  corps  that  was  to  defend 
the  heights  on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  passages. 
Elevated  with  this  success,  and  finding  the  cou- 
rage of  his  men  restored,  he  prepared  to  fight  a 
decisive  battle  with  Seleucus.  That  prince  was 
now  in  great  perplexity.  He  had  rejected  the 
succours  offered  him  by  Lysimachus,  for  want 
of  confidence  in  his  honour,  and  from  an  appre- 
hension of  his  designs;  and  he  was  loath  to  try 
his  strength  with  Demetrius,  because  he  dread- 
ed his  desperate  courage,  as  well  as  his  usual 
change  of  fortune,  which  often  raised  him  from 
great  misery  to  the  summit  of  power.  In  tha 
meantime,  Demetrius  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
sickness,  which  greatly  impaired  his  personal 
vigour,  and  entirely  ruined  his  affairs:  for  part 
of  his  men  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  part  left 
their  colours  and  dispersed.  In  forty  days  he 
recovered  with  great  difficulty;  and  getting  un- 
der inarch  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  made 
a  feint  of  moving  towards  Cilicia.  But  after- 
wards in  the  night  he  decamped  without  sound 
of  trumpet,  and  taking  the  contrary  way, 
crossed  Mount  Amanus,  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try on  the  other  side  as  far  as  Cyrrhestica. 

Seleucus  followed,  and  encamped  very  near 
him.  Demetrius  then  put  his  army  in  motion 
in  the  night,  in  hopes  of  surprising  him.  Seleu- 
cus was  retired  to  rest;  and  in  all  probability 
his  enemy  would  have  succeeded,  had  not 
some  deserters  informed  him  of  his  danger,  just 
time  enough  for  him  to  put  himself  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  Upon  this  he  started  up  in  great 
consternation,  and  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
sound  an  alarm ;  and  as  he  put  on  his  sandals,  he 
said  to  his  friends,  "  What  a  terrible  wild  beast 
are  we  engaged  with !"  Demetrius  perceiving  by 
the  tumult  in  the  enemy's  camp  that  his  scheme 
was  discovered,  retired  as  fast  as  possible. 

At  break  of  day  Seleucus  offered  him  battle, 
when  Demetrius  ordering  one  of  his  officers  to 
take  care  of  one  wing,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  other,  and  made  some  impression  upon 
the  enemy.    Meantime  Seleucus  quitting  hi» 
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horse,  and  laying  aside  his  helmet,  presented 
himself  to  Demetrius's  hired  troops  with  only 
his  buckler  in  his  hand,  exhorting  them  to  come 
over  to  him,  and  to  be  convinced  at  last  that  it 
was  to  spare  them  not  Demetrius,  that  he  had 
been  so  long  about  the  war.  Upon  which  they 
all  saluted  him  king,  and  ranged  themselves 
under  his  banner. 

Demetrius,  though  of  all  the  changes  he  had 
experienced,  he  thought  this  the  most  terrible, 
yet  imagining  that  he  might  extricate  himself 
from  this  distress  as  well  as  the  rest,  fled  to  the 
passes  of  Mount  Amanus,  and  gaining  a  thick 
wood,  waited  there  for  the  night,  with  a  few 
friends  and  attendants  who  followed  his  fortune. 
His  intention  was,  if  possible,  to  take  the  way 
to  Caunus,  where  he  hoped  to  find  his  fleet,  and 
from  thence  to  make  his  escape  by  sea:  but 
knowing  he  had  not  provisions  even  for  that 
day,  he  sought  for  some  other  expedient.  After- 
wards one  of  his  friends,  named  Sosigenes,  ar- 
rived with  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  in  his 
Eurse;  with  the  assistance  of  which  money  they 
oped  to  reach  the  sea.  Accordingly  when  night 
came,  they  attempted  to  pass,  the  heights;  but 
finding  a  number  of  fires  lighted  there  by  the 
enemy,  they  despaired  of  succeeding  that  way, 
and  returned  to  their  former  retreat,  but  neith- 
er with  their  whole  company  (for  some  had 
gone  off,)  nor  with  the  same  spirits.  One  of 
them  venturing  to  tell  him,  that  he  thought  it 
was  best  for  him  to  surrender  himself  to  Seleu- 
CU8,  Demetrius  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself; 
but  his  friends  interposed,  and  consoling  him 
In  the  best  manner  they  could,  persuaded  him 
to  follow  his  advice:  in  consequence  of  which 
he  sent  to  Seleucus,  and  yielded  himself  to  his 
discretion. 

Upon  this  news,  Seleucus  said  to  those  about 
him,  "  It  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  Demetrius, 
but  mine,  that  now  saves  him;  and  that  adds 
to  other  favours  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
my  humanity."  Then,  calling  the  officers  of 
his  household  he  ordered  them  to  pitch  a  royal 
tent,  and  to  provide  every  thing  else  for  his 
reception  and  entertainment  in  the  most  mag 
nificent  manner.  As  there  happened  to  be  in 
the  service  of  Seleucus  one  Appollonides,  who 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Demetrius,  he  im- 
mediately sent  that  person  to  him,  that  he 
might  be  more  at  ease,  and  come  with  the  great- 
er confidence,  as  to  a  son-in-law  and  a  friend. 
On  the  discovery  of  this  favourable  dispo- 
sition of  Seleucus  towards  him,  at  a  first  view, 
and  afterwards  a  great  number  of  the  courtiers 
waited  on  Demetrius,  and  strove  which  should 
pay  him  the  most  respect;  for  it  was  expected 
that  his  interest  with  Seleucus  would  soon  be 
the  best  in  the  kingdom.  But  these  compli- 
ments tamed  the  compassion  which  his  distress 
had  excited  into  jealousy,  and  gave  occasion 
"M  the  envious  and  malevolent  to  divert  the 
•tream  of  the  king's  humanity  from  him,  by 
alarming  him  with  apprehensions  of  no  insen- 
sible change,  but  of  the  greatest  commotions 
in  his  army  on  the  sight  of  Demetrius. 

Appollonides  was  now  come  to  Demetrius 
with  great  satisfaction;  and  others  who  fol- 
lowed to  pay  their  court,  brought  extraordinary 
accounts  of  the  kindness  of  Seleucus;  inso- 
much that  Demetrius,  though  in  the  first  shock 
of  his  misfortune,  he  had  thought  it  a  great  dis- 
grace to  surrender  himself,  was  now  displeased 


at  his  aversion  to  that  step.  Such  confidence 
had  he  in  the  hopes  they  held  out  to  him,  when 
Pausanias  coming  with  a  party  of  horse  and 
foot,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  suddenly 
surrounded  him,  and  drove  away  sucn  as  he 
found  inclined  to  favour  his  cause.  After  ha 
had  thus  seized  his  person,  instead  of  conduct- 
ing him  to  the  presence  of  Seleucus.  he  earned 
him  to  the  Syrian  Chersonesus.  There  he  was 
kept,  indeed,  under  a  strong  guard,  but  ?elea 
cus  sent  him  a  sufficient  equipage,  and  suppi> 
ed  him  with  money  and  a  table  suitable  to  hia 
rank.  He  had  also  places  of  exercise  and 
walks  worthy  of  a  king;  his  parks  were  weil 
stored  with  game;  and  such  of  his  friends  as 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  were  per- 
mitted to  attend  him.  Seleucus,  too,  had  the 
complaisance  often  to  send  some  of  his  p>cople 
with  kind  and  encouraging  messages,  intima- 
ting, that  as  soon  as  Antiochus  and  Stratonice 
should  arrive,  terms  of  accommodation  would 
be  hit  upon,  and  he  would  obtain  his  liberty. 

Under  this  misfortune,  Demetrius  wrote  to 
his  son,  and  to  his  officers  and  friends  in  Athens  . 
and  Corinth,  desiring  them  to  trust  neither  his 
hand  writing  nor  his  seal,  but  to  act  as  if  he 
were  dead,  and  to  keep  the  cities  and  all  his 
remaining  estates  for  Antigonus.  When  the 
young  prince  was  informed  of  his  fathers  con- 
finement, he  was  extremely  concerned  at  it;  he 
put  on  mourning,  and  wrote  not  only  to  the 
other  kings,  but  to  Seleucus  himself;  offering, 
on  condition  that  his  father  were  set  free,  to 
cede  all  the  possessions  they  had  left,  and  de- 
liver himself  up  as  a  hostage.  Many  cities  and 
princes  joined  in  the  request;  but  Lysimachus 
was  not  of  that  number.  On  the  contrary, 
he  offered  Seleucus  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
induce  him  to  put  Demetrius  to  death.  Seleu- 
cus, who  looked  upon  him  in  an  mdifferent  light 
before,  abhorred  him  as  a  villain  for  his  pro- 
posal; and  only  waited  foi  ine  arrival  of  Anti- 
ochus and  Stratonice,  to  make  them  the  com- 
pliment of  restoring  Demetrius  to  his  liberty. 

Demetrius,  who  at  first  supported  his  mis- 
fortune with  patience,  by  custom  learned  to 
submit  to  it  with  a  still  better  grace.  For  some 
time  he  took  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  run- 
ning; but  he  left  them  by  degrees,  and  sank 
into  indolence  and  inactivity.  Afterwards  he 
took  to  drinking  and  play,  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  that  kmd  of  dissipation.  Whether  it  was 
to  put  off  the  thoughts  of  his  present  condition, 
which  he  could  not  bear  in  his  sober  hours,  and 
to  drown  reflection  in  the  bowl ,  or  whether  he 
was  sensible  at  last  that  this  was  the  sort  of 
life,  which,  though  originally  the  object  of  his 
desires,  he  had  idly  wandered  from,  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  an  absurd  ambition.  Perhaps  he 
considered  that  he  had  given  himself  and  others 
infinite  trouble,  by  seeking  with  fleets  and  ar- 
mies that  happiness  which  he  found  when  he 
least  expected  it,  in  ease,  indulgejce,  and  re- 
pose. For  wnat  other  ends  does  the  wretched 
vanity  of  kings  propose  to  itself  in  all  their  wars 
and  dangers,  but  to  quit  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
honour  for  those  of  luxury  and  pleasure;  the 
sure  consequence  of  their  not  knowing  what 
real  pleasure  and  true  enjoyment  are. 

Demetrius,  after  three  years'  confinement  in 
the  Chersonesus,  fell  into  a  distemper  occa- 
sioned by  idleness  and  excess,  which  carried 
him  off  at  the  age  of  fiitj-four     Seleucus  was 
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•ererely  censured,  and  indeed  was  much  con- 
cerned himself,  for  his  unjust  suspicions  of  De- 
metrius, whereas  he  should  have  followed  the 
example  of  Dromichaetes,  who,  though  a  Thra- 
cian  and  barbarian,  had  treated  Lysimachus, 
when  his  prisoner,  with  all  the  generosity  that 
became  a  king. 

There  was  something  of  a  theatrical  pomp 
even  in  the  funeral  of  Demetrius.  ForAntigonus 
being  informed  that  they  were  bringing  his  fa- 
ther's ashes  to  Greece,  went  to  meet  them  with 
his  whole  fleet;  and  finding  them  near  the  Isles 
of  the  JEgcan  sea,  he  took  the  urn,  which  was 
of  solid  gold,  on  board  the  admiral  galley.  The 
•hies  at  which  they  touched  sent  crowns  to 
adorn  the  urn,  and  persons  in  mourning  to  as- 
sist at  the  funeral  solemnity. 

When  the  fleet  approached  Corinth,  the  urn 
■was  seen  in  a  conspicuous  position  upon  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  adorned  with  a  purple  robe 
and  a  diadem,  and  attended  by  a  company  of 
young  men  well  armed.  Xenophantus,  a  most 
celebrated  performer  on  the  flute,  sat  by  the 
,iirn,  and  played  a  solemn  air.  The  oars  kept  time 
with  the  notes,  and  accompanied  them  with  a 
melancholy  sound,  like  that  of  mourners  in  a 


funeral  procession,  beating  their  breasts  in 
concert  with  the  music.  But  it  was  the  mourn- 
ful appearance  and  the  tears  of  Antigonus  that 
excited  the  greatest  compassion  among  the 
people  as  they  passed.  After  the  Corinthi- 
ans had  bestowed  crowns  and  all  due  honours 
upon  the  remains,  Antigonons  carried  them 
to  Demetrius  and  deposited  them  there.  Thia 
was  a  city  called  after  the  deceased,  which 
he  had  peopled  from  the  little  towns  about 
Jolcos. 

Demetrius  left  behind  him  several  children) 
Antigonus  and  Stratonice,  whom  he  had  by  his 
wife  Phi  la;  two  sons  of  the  name  of  Deme- 
trius, one  surnamed  The  Slender,  by  an  Illyrian 
woman ;  the  other  was  by  Ptolemais,  and  came 
to  be  king  of  Cyrene.  By  Deidamia  he  had 
Alexander,  who  took  up  his  residence  in 
Egypt;  and  by  his  last  wife  Eurydice  he  is  said 
to  have  had  a  son  named  Corrhibus.  His  pos- 
terity enjoyed  the  throne  in  continued  succes 
sion  down  to  Perseus*  the  last  king  of  Mace 
don,  in  whose  time  the  Romans  subdued  that 
country.  Thus  having  gone  through  the  Mace 
donian  drama,  it  is  time  that  we  bring  the  Ro 
man  upon  the  stage. 
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The  grandfather  of  Mark  Antony  was  Antony 
the  orator,  who  followed  the  faction  of  Sylla, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Marius.*  His  father 
was  Antony,  surnamed  the  Cretan,  a  man  of  no 
figure  or  consequence  in  the  political  world,! 
out  distinguished  for  his  integrity,  benevolence, 
and  liberality;  of  which  the  following  little  cir- 
cumstance is  a  sufficient  proof.  His  fortune 
was  not  large;  and  his  wife,  therefore,  very 
prndently  laid  some  restraint  on  his  munificent 
disposition.  An  acquaintance  of  his,  who  was 
under  some  pecuniary  difficulties,  applied  to 
him  for  assistance.  Antony,  having  no  money  at 
command,  ordered  his  boy  to  bring  him  a  sil- 
ver bason  full  of  water,  under  a  pretence  of 
shaving.  After  the  boy  was  dismissed,  he  gave 
the  basin  to  his  friend,  and  bade  him  make 
what  use  of  it  he  thought  proper.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  basin  occasioned  no  small  com- 
motion in  the  family;  and  Antony  finding  his 
wife  prepared  to  take  a  severe  account  of  the 
servants,  begged  her  pardon,  and  told  her  the 
truth. 

His  wife's  name  was  Julia;  she  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Cajsars,  and  a  woman  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  modesty.  Under  her  aus- 
pices Mark  Antony  received  his  education; 
when,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  she  marri- 
ed Cornelius  Lentulus,  whom  Cicero  put  to 
death  for  engaging  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line.     This  was  the  origin  of  that  lasting  en- 

*  Valerius  Maximus  says,  that  Antony  the  orator 
wai  put  to  death  by  the  joint  order  of  Cinna  and  Ma- 
rius. But  Cicero  mentions  Cinna  as  the  immediate 
cause.     Cic.  Philip  I. 

f  Jf erertheless,  he  conducted  fee  war  in  Crete,  and 
from  hence  was  called  Oreteiisis, 


mity  which  subsisted  between  Cicero  and  An- 
tony. The  latter  affirmed,  that  his  mother  JuUa 
was  even  ot  liged  to  beg  the  body  of  Cicero's 
wife  for  interment.  But  this  is  not  true;  for 
none  of  those  who  sufiered  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, under  Cicero,  were  refused  this  privilege. 
Antony  was  engaging  in  his  person,  and  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  good  graces 
and  friendship  of  Curio,  a  man  who  was  devot- 
ed to  every  species  of  licentiousness,  and  who, 
to  render  Antony  the  more  dependent  on  him, 
led  him  into  all  the  excesses  of  indulging  in 
wine  and  woman,  and  all  the  expenses  that 
such  indulgences  are  attended  with.  Of  course, 
he  was  soon  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  owed 
at  last  two  hundred  and  fif\y  talents,  while  he 
was  a  very  young  man.  Curio  was  bound  for 
the  payment  of  this  money;  and  his  father  be- 
ing informed  of  it,  banished  Antony  from  his 
house.  Thus  dismissed,  he  attached  himsflf 
to  Clodius,  that  pestilent  and  audacious  tri- 
bune, who  threw  the  state  into  such  dreadful 
disorder;  till  weary  of  his  mad  measures,  and 
fearful  of  his  opponents,  he  passed  into  Greece, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  military  exer- 
cises, and  the  study  of  eloquence.  The  Asia- 
tic stylet  was  then  much  in  vogue,  and  Antony 
fell  naturally  into  it;  for  it  was  correspondent 
with  his  manners,  which  were  vain  pompous, 
insolent,  and  assuming. 

*  About  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years. 

t  Cicero,  in  his  Btutiis  mentions  two  sorts  of  style 
called  the  Jisialic.  Unum  sententiosum  et  argutum, 
setUcntiis  non  tarn  gravihts  et  severis  fuam  concinnis 
et  venustis.  Jlliud  autem  genus  est  non  tarn  senteniiii 
frcquentatum  quam  verbis  voluere,  atque  incitatum 
ipiali  ninic  est  ^isia  tola,  nee  flumine  solum  orationi*. 
ted  ctiam  exomato  tt/aceto  genere  verborum. 
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In  Greece  he  received  an  invitation  from  Ga- 
binius  the  proconsul,  to  make  a  campaign  with 
him  in  Syria.*  This  invitation  he  refused  to 
accept,  as  a  private  man  5  but  being  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  attended 
him.  His  first  operation  was  against  Aristobu- 
lus,  who  had  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt.  He 
was  the  first  who  scaled  the  wall;  and  this  he 
did  in  the  highest  part.  He  drove  Aristobulus 
from  all  his  forts ;  and  afterwards  with  a  hand- 
ful «f  men,  defeated  his  numerous  army  in  a 
pitched  battle.  Most  of  the  enemy  were  slain 
and  Aristobulus  and  his  son  were  taken  prison- 
ers. Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  Gabi- 
nius  was  solicited  by  Ptolemy  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Egypt,  and  restore  him  to  his  kingdom.f 
The  reward  of  this  service  was  to  be  ten  thous- 
and talents.  Most  of  the  officers  disapproved 
of  the  expedition;  and  Gabinius  himself  did  not 
readily  enter  into  it,  though  the  money  pleaded 
strongly  in  his  behalf.  Antony,  however,  am- 
bitious of  great  enterprises,  and  vain  of  grati- 
fying a  suppliant  king,  used  every  means  to 
draw  Gabinius  into  the  service,  and  prevailed. 
It  was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  march  to 
Pelusium  was  more  dangetous  than  the  war 
that  was  to  follow.  For  they  were  to  pass  over 
a  sandy  and  unwalered  country,  by  the  filthy 
marsh  of  Serbonis,  whose  stagnant  ooze  the 
Egyptians  call  the  exhalations  of  Typhon  ; 
though  it  is  probably  no  more  than  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  there  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean  only  by  a  small  neck 
of land. 

Antony  being  ordered  thither  with  the  caval- 
ry, not  only  seized  the  straits,  but  took  the  large 
city  of  Pelusium,  and  made  tlie  garrison  prison- 
ers. By  this  operation  he  at  once  opened  a  se- 
cure passage  for  the  army,  and  a  fair  prospect 
of  victory  for  their  general.  The  same  love  of 
glory  which  was  so  serviceable  to  his  own 
party,  was,  on  this  occasion,  advantageous  to 
the  enemy.  For  when  Ptolemy  entered  Pelu- 
sium, in  the  rage  of  revenge,  he  would  have 
put  the  citizens  to  death,  but  Antony  resolutely 
opposed  it,  and  prevented  him  from  executing 
his  horrid  purpose.  In  the  several  actions  where 
he  was  concerned,  he  gave  distinguished  proofs 
of  his  conduct  and  valour,  but  especially  in  that 
manoeuvre  where,  by  wheeling  about  and  at- 
tacking the  enemy  in  the  rear,  he  enabled  those 
who  charged  in  front  to  gain  a  complete  victo- 
ry. For  this  action  he  received  suitable  hon- 
ours and  rewards. 

His  humane  care  of  the  body  of  Archelaus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  taken  notice  of  even 
by  the  common  men.  He  had  been  his  intimate 
friend,  and  connected  with  him  in  the  rights  of 
hospitality;  and  though  he  was  obliged,  by  his 
duty,  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  he  no  sooner 
heard  that  he  was  fallen,  than  he  ordered 
search  to  be  made  for  his  body,  and  interred  it 
with  regal  magnificence.  This  conduct  made 
him  respected  in  Alexandria,  and  admired  by 
the  Romans. 

Antony  had  a  noble  dignity  of  countenance, 
a  graceful  length  of  beard,  a  large  forehead,  an 

♦  Aula^  Gabinius  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome 
135;  aDd  the  year  following  i?  went  into  Syria, 
f  Dion  1.  xxxix. 


aquiline  nose;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  sama 
manly  aspect  that  we  see  in  'he  pictures  and 
statues  of  Hercules.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
ancient  tradition;  that  his  family  was  descend- 
ed from  Hercules,  by  a  son  of  his  called  An- 
teon;  and  it  was  no  wonder  if  Antony  sought 
to  confirm  this  opinion,  by  afiecting  to  resemble 
him  in  his  air  and  his  dress.  Thus,  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  he  wore  his  vest  girt  on  the 
hips,  a  large  sword,  and  over  all  a  coarse  man- 
tle. That  kind  of  conduct  which  would  seem 
disagreeable  to  others,  rendered  him  the  dar- 
ling of  the  army.  He  talked  with  the  soldiers 
in  their  own  swaggering  and  ribbald  strain- 
eat  and  drank  with  them  in  public,  and  would 
stand  to  take  his  victuals  at  their  common  ta- 
ble. He  was  pleasant  on  the  subject  of  his 
amours,  ready  in  assisting  the  intrigues  of 
others,  and  easy  under  the  raillery  to  which  he 
was  subjected  by  his  own.  His  liberaUty  to  the 
soldiers  and  to  his  friends  was  the  first  founda- 
tion of  his  advancement,  and  continued  to  sup- 
port him  in  that  power  which  he  was  otherwise 
weakening  by  a  thousand  irregularites.  One 
instance  of  his  liberality  I  must  mention:  he 
had  ordered  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
drachmas  (which  the  Romans  call  decies)  to  be 
given  to  one  of  his  friends;  his  steward,  who 
was  startled  at  the  extravagance  of  the  sum, 
laid  the  silver  in  a  heap,  that  he  might  see  it  as 
he  passed.  He  saw  it,  and  inquired  what  it  was 
for;  "  It  is  the  sum,"  answered  the  steward, 
"  that  you  ordered  for  a  present."  Antony  per- 
ceived his  envious  design,  and,  to  mortify  him 
still  more,  said  coolly  "  I  really  thought  the 
sum  would  have  made  a  better  figure.  It  is  too 
little;  let  it  be  doubled.'*  This,  however,  was 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Rome  was  divided  into  two  parties.  Pompev 
was  with  the  senate.  The  people  were  for 
bringing  Cssar  with  his  army  out  of  Gaul. 
Curio,  the  friend  of  Antony,  who  had  changed 
sides,  and  jomed  Caesar,  brought  Antony  like- 
wise over  to  his  interest  The  influence  he 
had  obtained  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  that  pro 
fusion  of  money  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
Caesar,  enabled  him  to  make  Antony  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  afterwards  augur.  Antony 
was  no  sooner  in  power  than  Caesar  found  the 
advantage  of  his  services.  In  the  first  place  he 
opposed  the  consul  MarceUus,  whose  design 
was  to  give  Pompey  the  command  of  the  ola 
legions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  empower  hira 
to  raise  new  ones.  On  this  occasion  he  ob- 
tained a  decree,  that  the  forces  then  on  foot 
should  be  sent  into  Syria,  and  join  Bibulus  in 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Parthians; 
and  that  none  should  give  in  their  names  to 
serve  under  Pompey.  On  another  occasion, 
when  the  senate  would  neither  receive  Caesars 
letters,  nor  suifer  them  to  be  read,  he  read 
them  by  virtue  of  his  tribunitial  authority;  and 
the  requests  of  Csesar  appearing  moderate  and 
reasonable,  by  this  means  he  brought  over  many 
to  his  interest.  Two  questions  were  at  length  put 
in  the  senate;  one,  "  Whether  Pompey  should 
dismiss  his  army;"  the  other,  "Whether 
Caesar  should  give  up  his."  There  were  but  a 
few  votes  for  the  former,  a  large  majority  fof 

*  The  6ame  story  is  told  of  Alexander. 
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the  latter.  Then  Antony  stood  up,  and  put  the 
qaestinn,  "  Whether  both  Csesar  and  Pomf)€y 
(houiJ  not  dismiss  their  armies."  This  motion 
was  received  with  great  acclamations,  and  An- 
tony was  applauded,  and  desired  to  put  it  to 
the  vote.  This  being  opposed  by  the  consuls, 
the  friends  of  Cxsar  made  other  proposals, 
which  seemed  by  no  means  unreasonable:  But 
they  were  overruled  by  Calo,*  and  Antony,  was 
commanded  by  Lentulus,  the  consul,  to  leave 
the  house.  He  left  them  with  bitter  execra- 
tions; and  disguising  himself  like  a  servant,  ac- 
companied only  by  Quintus  Cassius,  he  hired  a 
carriage,  and  went  immediately  to  Ccesar.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived,  they  exclaimed  that  no- 
thing was  conducted  at  Rome  according  to 
order  or  law,  that  even  the  tribunes  were  re- 
fused the  privilege  of  speaking,  and  whoever 
would  rise  in  defence  of  the  right,  must  be  ex- 
pelled, and  exposed  to  personal  danger. 

Caesar,  upon  this,  marched  his  army  into 
Italy,  and  hence  it  was  observed  by  Cicero,  in 
his  Philippics,  that  Antony  was  no  less  the 
cause  of  the  civil  war  in  Rome,  than  Helen 
bad  been  of  the  Trojan  war.f  There  is, 
however,  but  little  truth  in  this  assertion. 
Caesar  was  not  so  much  a  slave  to  the  impulse 
of  resentment,  as  to  enter  on  so  desperate  a 
measure,  if  it  had  not  been  premeditated.  Nor 
would  he  have  carried  war  into  the  bowels  of 
his  country,  merely  because  he  saw  Antony 
and  Cassius  flying  to  him  in  a  mean  dress  and 
a  hired  carriage.  At  the  same  time,  these  things 
might  give  some  colour  to  the  commencement 
of  those  hostilities  which  had  been  long  deter- 
mined. Caesar's  motive  was  the  same  which 
had  before  driven  Alexander  and  Cyrus  over 
the  ruins  of  human  kind,  the  insatiable  lust  of 
empire,  the  frantic  ambition  of  being  the  first 
man  upon  earth,  which  he  knew  he  could  not 
be  while  Pompey  was  yet  alive. 

As  soon  as  he  was  arrived  at  Rome,  and  had 
driven  Pompey  out  of  Italy,  his  first  design  was 
to  attack  his  legions  in  Spain,  and  having  a  fleet 
in  readiness,  to  go  afterwards  in  pursuit  of 
Pompey  himself,  while,  in  the  meantime,  Rome 
was  left  to  the  government  of  Lepidus,  the 
praetor,  and  Italy  and  the  army  to  the  command 
of  Antony  the  tribune.  Antony,  by  the  socia- 
bility of  his  disposition,  soon  made  himself 
agreeable  to  the  soldiers;  for  he  eat  and  drank 
with  them,  and  made  them  presents  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ability.  To  others,  his  conduct 
was  less  acceptable.  He  was  too  indolent  to 
attend  to  the  cause  of  the  injured,  too  violent 
aiid  too  impatient  when  he  was  applied  to  on 
business,  and  infamous  for  his  adulteries.  In 
abort,  though  there  was  nothing  tyrannical  in 
the  government  of  Ca;sar,  it  was  rendered 
odious  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  friends;  and 
as  Antony  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  power, 
■o  be  bore  the  greatest  part  of  the  blame. 
Caesar,  notwithstanding,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  connived  at  his  irregularities;  and  in- 
deed, in  the  military  appointment  he  had  given 

•  Cicero  asserts,  that  Antony  was  the  immediate 
Muse  of  the  civil  war  ;  but  if  he  could  hare  laid  down 
his  prejudice,  he  might  hare  discovered  a  more  imme- 
diate cause  iu  the  impolitic  resentment  of  Cato. 

f  In  the  second  Philippic.  Ut  Helena  Trojanis,  sic 
itte  huic  reipulUca  catua  belli ;  causa  pestis  atjue  es- 
Utfuit. 


bim,  be  nad  not  judged  improperly;  for  An 
tony  was  a  brave,  skilful  and  active  general. 

Cssar  embarked  atBrundusium,  sailed  ove 
the  Ionian  sea  with  a  small  number  of  troops, 
and  sent  back  the  fleet,  with  orders  that  .\n. 
tony  and  Gabinius,  should  put  the  army  on 
board,  and  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  to  Ma- 
cedonia. Gabinius  was  afraid  of  the  sea,  for 
it  was  winter,  and  the  passage  was  dangerous. 
He  therefore  marched  his  forces  a  long  way 
round  by  land.  Antony,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  apprehensive  that  Caesar  might  be  sur- 
rounded and  overcome  by  his  enemies,  beat  off 
Libo,  who  lay  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
haven  of  Brundusium.  By  sending  out  several 
small  vessels,  he  encompassed  Libo's  galleys 
separately,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  By  this 
means  he  found  an  opportunity  to  embark  about 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse; 
and  with  these  he  set  sail.  The  enemy  discov- 
ered and  made  up  to  him;  but  he  escaped  by 
favour  of  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  which 
made  the  sea  so  rough  that  the  pursuers  could 
not  reach  him.  The  same  wind,  however,  at 
first  drove  him  upon  a  rocky  shore  on  which 
the  sea  bore  so  hard  that  there  appeared  no 
hope  of  escaping  shipwreck;  but  after  a  little, 
it  turned  to  the  south-west,  and,  blowing  from 
land  to  the  main  sea,  Antony  sailed  in  safety, 
with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  wrecks  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  scattered  along  the  coast. 
The  storm  had  driven  their  ships  upon  the 
rocks  and  many  of  them  went  to  pieces.  An- 
tony made  his  advantage  of  this  disaster;  for 
he  took  several  prisoners,  and  a  considerable 
booty.  He  likewise  made  himself  master  o. 
the  town  of  Lissus;  and,  by  the  seasonable  ar- 
rival of  his  reinforcement,  the  affairs  of  Caesai 
wore  a  more  promising  aspect. 

Antony  distinguished  himself  in  every  battle 
that  was  fought.  Twice  he  stopped  the  army 
in  its  flight,  brought  them  back  to  the  charge, 
and  gained  the  victory ;  so  that,  in  point  of  mili- 
tary reputation,  he  was  inferior  only  to  Caesar. 
What  opinion  Caesar  had  of  his  abilities,  ap- 
peared in  the  last  decisive  battle  at  Pharsalia: 
he  led  the  right  wing  himself,  and  gave  the  left 
to  Antony  as  to  the  ablest  of  his  officers.  Af- 
ter this  battle,  Caesar  being  appointed  dictator, 
went  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  sent  Antony 
to  Rome  in  character  of  general  of  the  horse. 
This  officer  is  next  in  power  to  the  dictator, 
and  in  his  absence  he  commands  alone.  For, 
after  the  election  of  a  dictator,  all  other  magis- 
trates, the  tribunes  only  excepted,  are  divested 
of  their  authority. 

Dolabella,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  young  man 
who  was  fond  of  innovations,  proposed  a  law 
for  abolishing  debts,  and  solicited  his  friend 
Antony,  who  was  ever  ready  to  gratify  the 
people,  to  join  him  in  this  measure.  On  the 
other  hand,  Asinius  and  Trebellius  dissuaded 
him  from  it.  Antony,  happened  at  this  time, 
to  suspect  a  criminal  connection  between  Dol- 
abella and  his  wife,  whom,  on  that  account,  he 
dismissed,  though  she  was  his  first  cousin,  and 
daughter  to  Caius  Antonius,  who  had  been  col 
league  with  Cicero.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  joined  Asinius,  and  opposed  Dolobella.  The 
latter  had  taken  possession  of  the  forum,  with 
a  design  to  pass  his  law  by  force:  and  Antony 
being  ordered  "jy  tlie  senate  tc  repel  force  wiib 
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force,  attacked  him,  killed  several  of  his  men, 
and  lost  some  of  his  own. 

By  this  action  he  forfeited  the  favour  of  the 
people:  but  this  was  not  the  only  thing  that 
rendered  him  obnoxious;  for  men  of  sense  and 
virtue,  as  Cic«TO  observes,  could  not  but  con- 
demn his  nocturnal  revels,  his  enormous  extrav- 
agance, his  scan<ialous  lewdness,  his  sleeping 
in  the  day,  his  walks  to  carry  off  the  qualms  of 
debauchery,  and  his  entertainments  on  the 
marriages  of  players  and  buffoons.  It  is  said, 
that  after  drinking  all  night  at  the  wedding  of 
Hippias,  the  player,  he  was  summoned  in  the 
morning  upon  business  to  the  forum,  when, 
through  a  little  too  much  repletion,  he  was  un- 
fortunate enough,  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
to  return  part  of  his  evening  fare  by  the  way 
it  had  entered;  and  one  of  his  friends  received 
it  in  his  gown.  Sergius,  the  player,  had  the 
greatest  interest  with  him;  and  Cytheris,*  a 
lady  of  the  same  profession,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  his  heart.  She  attended  him  in  his 
excursions;  and  her  equipage  was  by  no  means 
inferior  to  his  mother's.  The  people  were  of- 
fended at  the  pomp  of  his  traveUing  plate, 
which  was  more  fit  for  the  ornament  of  a 
triumph;  at  his  erecting  tents  on  the  road  by 
groves  and  rivers,  for  the  most  luxurious  din- 
ners; at  his  chariots  drawn  by  lions;  and  at 
his  lodging  his  ladies  of  pleasure,  and  female 
musicians,  in  the  houses  of  modest  and  sober 
people.  This  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of 
Antony  could  not  but  be  increased  by  the  com- 
parative view  of  Caesar.  While  the  latter  was 
supporting  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life,  the 
former  was  indulging  himself  in  all  the  dissi- 
pation of  luxury;  and,  by  means  of  his  dele- 
gated power,  insulting  the  citizens. 

This  conduct  occasioned  a  variety  of  disturb- 
ances in  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  abuse  and  plunder  the  people.  There- 
foie,  when  Csesar  returned  to  Rome,  he  par- 
doned Dolabella;  and  being  created  consul,  the 
third  time,  he  took  Lepidus,  and  not  Antony, 
for  his  colleague.  Antony  purchased  Pompey's 
house,  but,  when  he  was  required  to  make  the 
payment,  he  expressed  himself  in  very  angry 
terms;  and  this  he  tells  us  was  the  reason  why 
he  would  not  go  with  Caesar  into  Africa.  His 
former  services  he  thought  insufliciently  repaid. 
Cssar,  however,  by  his  disapprobation  of  An- 
tony's conduct,  seems  to  have  thrown  some  re- 
Btraint  on  his  dissolute  manner  of  life.  He 
now  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry,  and  made 
choice  of  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  the  seditious 
Clodius,  a  woman  by  no  means  adapted  to  do- 
mestic employments,  nor  even  contented  with 
ruling  her  husband  as  a  private  man.  Fulvia's 
ambition  was  to  govern  those  that  governed, 
and  to  command  the  leaders  of  armies.  It  was 
to  Fulvia,  therefore,  that  Cleopatra  was  obliged 
for  teaching  Antony  due  submission  to  female 
authority.  He  had  gone  through  such  a  course 
of  discipline,  as  made  him  perfectly  tractable 
when  he  came  into  her  hands. 

He  endeavoured,  however,  to  amuse  the 
violent  spirit  of  Fulvia  by  many  whimsical  and 
pleasant  follies.  When  Cajsar,  after  his  suc- 
cess in  Spain,  was  on  his  return  to  Rome,  An- 
tony, amongst  others,  went  to  meet  him;  but  a 
report  prevailing  that  Cajsar  was  killed,  and 
*  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Alt.  1.  X.  ep.  10 


that  the  enemy  was  marching  into  Italy,  he  r». 
turned  immediately  to  Rome,  and  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  slave,  went  to  his  house  by  night, 
pretending  that  he  had  letters  from  Antony  to 
Fulvia.  He  was  introduced  to  her  with  his 
head  muffled  up;  and  before  she  received  the 
letter,  she  asked,  with  impatience,  if  Antony 
were  well.""  He  presented  the  letter  to  her  in 
silence;  and,  while  she  was  opening  it,  he 
threw  his  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed 
her.  We  mention  this  as  one  instance  out  of 
many  of  his  pleasantries. 

When  Csesar  returned  from  Spain,  most  of 
the  principal  citizens  went  some  days  journey 
to  meet  him;  but  Antony  met  with  the  most 
distinguished  reception,  and  had  the  honour  to 
ride  with  Caesar  in  the  same  chariot.  After 
them  came  Brutus  Albinius,  and  Octavius,  the 
son  of  CcBsar's  niece,  who  was  afterwards 
called  Augustus  Caesar,  and'  for  many  years 
was  emperor  of  Rome.  Caesar  being  created 
consul  for  the  fifth  time,  chose  Antony  for  hia 
colleague;, but  as  he  intended  to  quit  the  con 
sulship  in  favour  of  Dolabella,  he  acquainted 
the  senate  with  his  resolution.  Antony,  not- 
withstanding, opposed  this  measure,  and  load- 
ed Dolabella  with  the  most  flagrant  reproach- 
es. Dolabella  did  not  fail  to  return  the  abuse; 
and  Caesar,  offended  at  their  indecent  beha 
viour,  put  off  the  affair  till  another  time. 
When  it  was  again  proposed,  Antony  insisted 
that  the  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds  were 
against  the  measure.*  Thus  Caesar  was  oblig- 
ed to  give  up  Dolabella^  who  was  not  a  little 
mortified  at  his  disappointment.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Caesar  had  as  little  regard  for 
Dolabella  as  he  had  for  Antony,  for  when 
both  were  accused  of  designs  against  him,  he 
said,  contemptuously  enough,  "  It  is  not  these 
flat  sleek  fellows  I  am  afraid  of,  but  the  pale 
and  the  lean;"  by  which  he  meant  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  who,  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 
Antony,  without  intending  it,  gave  them  a  pre- 
tence for  that  undertaking.  When  the  Romans 
were  celebrating  the  LupercaUa,  Caesar,  in  a 
triumphal  habit,  sat  on  the  rostrum  to  see  the 
race.  On  this  occasion,  many  of  the  young 
nobility  and  the  magistracy,  anointed  with  oil, 
and  having  white  thongs  in  their  hands,  run 
about  and  strike,  as  in  sport,  every  one  they 
meet:  Antony  was  of  the  number,  but  re- 
gardless of  the  ceremonies  of  the  institution, 
he  took  a  garland  of  laurel,  and  wreathing  it  in 
a  diadem,  ran  to  the  rostrum,  where,  being 
lifted  up  by  his  companions,  he  would  have 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  Caesar,  intimating, 
thereby,  the  conveyance  of  regal  power.  Cae- 
sar, however,  seemed  to  decline  the  offer,  and 
was,  therefore,  applauded  by  the  people.  An 
tony  persisted  in  his  design;  and  for  some  time 
there  was  a  contest  between  them,  while  he 
that  offered  the  diadem  had  the  applause  of 
his  friends,  and  he  that  refused  it,  the  acclama 
tions  of  the  multitude.  Thus,  what  is  singula 
enough,  while  the  Romans  endured  every  thing 
that  regal  power  could  impose,  they  dreaded 
the  name  of  king,  as  destructive  of  their  liberty. 
Caesar  was  much  concerned  at  this  trauisactionj 
and,  uncovering  his  neck,  he  offered  his  life  to 
any  one  that  would  take  it.    At  length  the  dia 


*  He  had  this  power  by  virtue  of  his  office  a^  augur 
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tern  was  placed  on  one  of  his  statues,  but  the 
tribunes  took  it  otf;*  upon  which  the  people 
followed  them  home  with  great  acclamations. 
Afterwards,  however,  Cisar  shewed  that  he 
resented  this,  by  turning  those  tribunes  out  of 
office.  The  enterprise  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
derived  strength  and  encouragement  from  these 
circumstances.  To  the  rest  of  their  friends, 
whom  thev  had  selected  for  the  purpose,  they 
wanted  to  draw  over  Antony.  Trebonius  only 
objected  to  him;  he  informed  them  that  in 
their  journey  to  meet  Csesar,  he  had  been  gen- 
erally with  him;  that  he  had  sounded  him  on 
this  business  by  hints,  which,  though  cautious, 
were  intelligible;  and  that  he  always  expressed 
his  disapprobation,  though  he  never  betrayed 
the  secret.  Upon  this,  it  was  proposed,  that 
Antony  should  fall  at  the  same  time  with  Ca;- 
Bar;  but  Brutus  opposed  it.  An  action,  under- 
taken in  support  of  justice  and  the  laws,  he 
very  properly  thought,  should  have  nothing  un- 
just attending  it.  Of  Antony,  however,  they 
were  afraid,  both  in  respect  of  his  persona! 
valour,  and  the  influence  of  his  o!Kce,  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  when  Casar  was  in  the  house, 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  executing  their 
purpose,  Antony  should  be  amused  without  by 
some  pretended  discourse  of  business. 

When,  in  consequence  of  these  measures, 
Casar  was  slain,  Antony  absconded  in  the 
disguise  of  a  slave;  but  after  he  found  that  the 
conspirators  were  assembled  in  the  Capitol, 
and  had  no  further  designs  of  massacre,  he  in- 
vited them  to  come  down,  and  sent  his  son  to 
them  as  a  hostage.  That  night  Cassius  supped 
with  him,  and  Brutus  with  Lepidus.  The  day 
following,  he  assembled  the  senate,  when  he 
proposed  that  an  act  of  amnesty  should  be  pass- 
ed; and  that  provinces  should  be  assigned  to 
firutus  and  Cassius.  The  senate  confirmed  this, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ratified  the  acts  of  Cae- 
sar. Thus  Antony  acquitted  himself  in  this 
difficult  affair  with  the  highest  reputation;  and, 
by  saving  Rome  from  a  civil  war,  he  proved 
himself  a  very  able  and  valuable  politician.  But 
the  intoxication  of  glory  drew  him  off  from  these 
wise  and  moderate  counsels;  and,  from  his  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  he  felt  that  if  Brutus 
were  borne  down,  he  should  be  the  first  man 
in  Rome.  With  this  view,  when  Csesar's  body 
was  exposed  in  the  forum,  he  undertook  the 
customary  funeral  oration;  and  when  he  found 
the  people  affected  with  his  encomiums  on  the 
deceased,  he  endeavoured  still  more  to  excite 
their  compassion,  by  all  that  was  pitiable  or 
aggravating  in  the  massacre.  For  this  purpose, 
in  the  close  of  his  oration,  he  took  the  robe 
from  the  dead  body,  and  held  it  up  to  them, 
bloody  as  it  was,  and  pierced  through  with 
weapions;  nor  did  he  hesitate,  at  the  same  time, 
to  call  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  villains  and 
marderers.  This  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
people,  that  they  immediately  tore  up  the 
benches  and  the  tables  in  the^rum.  to  make 
a  pile  for  the  body.    After  they  had  duly  dis- 

*  Tritmni  pleUt,  EpiMui  MarceUut,  cttetiusTtte 
Flavut  corona  fasciam  detrahi,  hOT,unem<j'ie  duct  in 
wincuiajussissent,  dolens  seu  pnrum  yroivere  motum 
Ttpii  mentionem,  sice,  ut  ferebat.erejit.tm  iihi  gloriam 
recusandi  triliunot  graviter  increpUos  pot  est  ate  pri- 
tomt    Suet, 
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charged  the  funeral  rites,  they  snatched  the 
burning  brands  from  the  pile,  and  went  to  at* 
tack  the  houses  of  the  conspirators. 

Brutus  and  his  party  now  left  the  city,  and 
Caesar's  friends  joined  Antony.  Calphurnia, 
the  relict  of  Cisar,  entrusted  him  with  her 
treasure,  which  amounted  to  four  thousand 
talents.  All  Caesar's  papers,  which  contained 
a  particular  account  of  his  designs,  were  like- 
wise delivered  up  to  him.  Of  these  he  made  a 
very  ingenious  use;  for,  by  inserting  in  them 
what  names  he  thought  proper,  he  made  some 
of  his  friends  magistrates,  and  others  senators 
some  he  recalled  from  exile,  and  others  he  dis- 
missed from  prison,  on  pretence  that  all  these 
things  were  so  ordered  by  Ca:sar.  The  peo- 
ple that  were  thus  favoured,  the  Romans  call 
ed  Charonites}*  because,  to  support  their  title, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  registers  of  the  dead. 
The  power  of  Antony,  in  short,  was  absolute: 
he  was  consul  himself,  his  brother  Caius  was 
praetor,  and  his  brother  Lucius  tribune  of  the 
peoole. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Octaviua- 
who  was  the  son  of  Caesar's  niece,  and  appoint- 
ed his  heir  by  will,  arrived  at  Rome  from  Ap- 
poUonia,  where  he  resided  when  his  uncle 
was  killed.  He  first  visited  Antony,  as  the 
friend  of  his  uncle,  and  spoke  to  him  concern- 
ing the  money  in  his  hands,  and  the  legacy 
of  seventy-five  drachmas  left  to  every  Roman 
citizen.  Antony  paid  little  regard  to  him  at 
first;  and  told  him,  it  would  be  madness  for  an 
unexperienced  young  man,  without  triends,  to 
take  upon  him  so  important  an  ollice  as  that  of 
being  executor  to  Caesar. 

Octavius,  however,  was  not  thus  repulsed: 
he  still  insisted  on  the  money;  and  Antony, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  every  thing  to  mortifj 
and  affront  him.  He  opposed  him  in  his  af>- 
plication  for  the  tribuneship;  and  when  he 
made  use  of  the  golden  chair,  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  senate  to  his  uncle,t  he  threat- 
ened, that,  unless  he  desisted  to  solicit  the 
people,  he  would  commit  him  to  prison.  But 
when  Octavius  joined  Cicero  and  the  rest 
of  Antony's  enemies,  and,  by  their  means, 
obtained  an  interest  in  the  senate:  when  he 
continued  to  pay  his  court  to  the  people,  and 
drew  the  veteran  soldiers  from  their  quarters, 
Antony  thought  it  was  time  to  accommodate: 
and  for  this  purpose  gave  him  a  meeting  in  the 
Capitol. 

An  accommodation  took  place,  but  it  waa 
soon  destroyed;  for  that  night  Antony  dream- 
ed that  his  right  hand  was  thunderstruck: 
and,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  was  informed, 
that  Octavius  had  a  design  on  his  life.— - 
The  latter  would  have  justified  himself,  but 
was  not  believed;  so  that,  of  course,  the 
breach  became  as  wide  as  ever.  They  now 
went  immediately  over  Italy,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  be  beforehand  with  each  other,  in  se- 
curing, by  rewards  and  promises,  the  old 
troops  that  were  in  different  quarters,  and 
such  legions  as  were  still  on  foot. 

*  The  slaies,  who  were  enfranchised  by  the  lut  will 
of  their  masters,  were  likewise  called  Charonites. 

•f  The  senate  had  decreed  to  Caesar  the  privilc^  of 
using  a  golden  chair,  adorned  with  a  crown  >{  gold 
and  precioBj  ttone^,  in  all  the  theatres.     Dior    I.  xlii 
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Cice*^,  who  had  then  considerable  influence 
in  the  city,  incensed  the  people  against  Antony, 
and  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  declare  him  a 
public  enemy;  to  send  the  rods  and  the  rest  of 
the  prffitorial  ensigns  to  young  Caesar,  and  to 
commission  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls,  to 
drive  Antony  out  of  Italy.  The  two  armies 
engaged  nearModena;  and  Caesar  was  present 
at  the  battle.  Both  the  consuls  were  slain; 
but  Antony  was  defeated;  in  his  flight  he  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  particularly  by 
famine.  Distress,  however,  was  to  him  a  school 
of  moral  improvement;  and  Antony,  in  adver- 
sity, was  almost  a  man  of  virtue.  Indeed,  it  is 
common  for  men  under  misfortunes,  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  their  duty;  but  a  change  of  con- 
duct is  not  always  the  consequence.  On  such 
occasions,  they  too  often  fall  back  into  their 
former  manners,  through  the  inactivity  of  rea- 
son, and  infirmity  of  mind.  But  .Antony  v/as 
even  a  p.ittern  for  his  soldiers.  From  all  the 
varieties  of  lu.\urious  living,  he  came  with 
readiness  to  drink  a  little  stinking  water,  and 
to  feed  on  the  wild  fruits  and  roots  of  the 
desert.  Nay,  it  is  said  that  they  ate  the  very 
bark  of  the  trees;  and  that,  in  passing  the  Alps, 
they  fed  on  creatures  that  had  never  been  ac- 
counted human  food. 

Antony's  design  was  to  join  Lepidus,  who 
commanded  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps;  and  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  his 
friendship,  from  the  good  ortices  he  had  done 
him  with  Julius  Caesar.  When  he  came  with- 
in a  small  distance  of  him,  he  encamped;  but 
receiving  no  encouragement,  he  resolved  to 
hazard  all  upon  a  single  cast.  His  hair  was 
uncombed,  and  his  beard,  which  he  had  not 
shaven  since  his  defeat,  was  long.  In  this 
forlorn  figure,  with  a  mourning  mantle  thrown 
over  him,  he  came  to  the  camp  of  Lepidus, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  soldiers.  While 
some  were  affected  with  his  appearance,  and 
others  with  his  eloquence,  Lepidus,  afraid  of 
the  consequence,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound, 
that  he  might  no  longer  be  heard.  This,  how- 
ever, contributed  to  heighten  the  compassion 
«f  the  soldiers;  so  that  they  sent  Laelius  and 
Clodius  in  the  dress  of  those  ladies  who  hired 
out  their  favours  to  the  army,  to  assure  Antony 
that  if  he  had  resolution  enough  to  attack  the 
camp  of  Lepidus,  he  would  meet  with  many, 
who  were  not  only  ready  to  receive  him,  but, 
if  he  should  desire  it,  to  kill  Lepidus.  Antony 
would  not  sutfer  any  violence  to  be  offered  to 
Lepidus;  but  the  day  following,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  he  crossed  the  river  which  lay 
between  the  two  camps,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  Lepidus's  soldiers  all  the  while 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  him,  and  making 
way  through  the  entrenchments. 

When  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  camp 
of  Lepidus,  he  treated  him  with  great  human- 
ity. He  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  father; 
and  though,  in  reality,  every  thing  was  in  his 
own  power,  he  secured  to  him  the  title  and  the 
honours  of  general.  This  conduct  brought  over 
Munatius  Plancus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force  at  no  great  distance.  Thus 
Antony  was  once  more  very  powerful,  and  re- 
turned into  Italy  with  seventeen  entire  legions 
of  foot_  and  ten  thousand  horse.  Besides  these, 


he  left  six  legions  as  a  garrison  in  Gaul,  Qiider 
the  command  of  Varius,  one  of  his  convivial 
companions,  whom  they  called  Cotylon.* 

Octavius,  when  he  found  that  Cicero's  ob- 
ject was  to  restore  the  liberties  of  the  com- 
monwealth, soon  abandoned  him,  and  came  to 
an  accommodation  with  Antony.  They  met 
together  with  Lepidus,  in  a  small  river-island,t 
where  the  conference  lasted  three  days.  The 
empire  of  the  world  was  divided  amongst  them 
like  a  paternal  inheritance;  and  this  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  settling.  But  whom  they  should 
kill,  and  whom  they  should  spare,  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  adjust,  while  each  was  for  saving  his 
respective  friends,  and  putting  to  death  his  en- 
emies. At  length  their  resentment  against  the 
latter  overcame  their  kindness  for  the  former. 
Octavius  gave  up  Cicero  to  Antony;  and  An- 
tony sacrificed  his  uncle  Lucius  Caesar  to  Oc- 
tavius; while  Lepidus  had  the  privilege  of  put- 
ting to  death  his  own  brother  Paulus.  Though 
others  say,  that  Lepidus  gave  up  Paulus  to 
them,}:  though  they  had  required  him  to  put 
him  to  death  himself.  I  believe  there  never 
was  any  thing  so  atrocious,  or  so  execrably 
savage  as  this  commerce  of  murder;  for  while 
a  friend  was  given  up  for  an  enemy  received, 
the  same  action  murdered  at  once  the  friend 
and  the  enemy;  and  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
mer was  still  more  horrible,  because  it  had  not 
even  resentment  for  its  apology. 

When  this  confederacy  had  taken  place,  the 
army  desired  it  might  be  confirmed  by  some 
alliance:  and  Caesar,  therefore,  was  to  marry 
Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  Antony's  wife. 
As  soon  as  this  was  determined,  they  marked 
down  such  as  they  intended  to  put  to  death} 
the  number  of  which  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred. When  Cicero  was  slain,  Antony  ordered 
his  head,  and  the  hand  with  which  he  wrote  his 
Philippics,  to  be  cut  off";  and  when  they  were 
presented  him,  he  laughed,  and  exulted  at  the 
sight.  After  he  was  satiated  with  looking  upon 
them,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed  on  the 
rostra  in  the  forum.  But  this  insult  on  the 
dead  was,  i"  fact,  an  abuse  of  his  own  good 
fortune,  and  of  the  power  it  had  placed  in  his 
hands.§  When  his  uncle  Lucius  Caeoar  was 
pursued  by  his  murderers,  he  fled  for  refuge  to 
his  sister;  and  when  the  pursuers  had  broken 
into  the  house,  and  were  forcing  their  way  into 
his  chamber,  she  placed  herself  at  the  door, 
and,  stretching  forth  her  hands,  she  cried,  ''You 
shall  not  kill  Lucius  Caesar  till  you  have  first 
killed  me,  the  mother  of  your  general.  By  thia 
means,  she  saved  her  brother. 

This  triumvirate  was  very  odious  to  the 
Romans;  but  Antony  bore  the  greater  blame; 
for  he  was  not  only  older  than  Caesar,  and 
more  powerful  than  Lepidus,  but,  when  he 

*  From  a  half  pint  bumper ;  a  Greek  measuie  so 
called. 

f  In  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Bologna. 

}  The  former  English  translator  ought  not  to  hart 
omitted  this,  because  it  somewhat  softens  at  least  th« 
character  of  Lepidus,  who  was  certainly  the  leaat  exe- 
crable villain  of  the  three. 

^  Were  there  any  circumstance  in  Antony's  life  that 
could  be  esteemed  an  instance  of  true  magnanimity, 
the  total  want  of  that  virtue  in  this  ca«e  would  pravt 
that  such  a  circumstance  was  merely  accidental. 
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was  no  longer  under  difhculties,  he  fell  back 
nto  the  former  irregularities  of  his  life.  His 
abandoned  and  dissolute  manners  were  the 
more  obnoxious  to  the  people  by  his  living  in 
the  house  of  Pompcy  the  Great,  a  man  no  less 
distinguished  by  his  temperance  and  modesty, 
than  by  the  honour  of  three  triumphs.  They 
were  mortified  to  see  these  doors  shut  with  in- 
solence against  magistrates,  generals,  and  am- 
bassadors; while  they  were  open  to  players, 
jugglers,  and  sottish  sycophants,  on  whom  he 
spent  tne  greatest  part  of  those  treasures  he  had 
amassed  by  rapine.  Indeed,  the  triumvirate 
were  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  procured  their  wealth.  They 
seized  and  sold  the  estates  of  those  who  liad 
been  proscribed,  and,  by  false  accusations,  de- 
frauded their  widows  and  orphans.  They  bur- 
dened the  people  with  insupportable  imposi- 
tions; and  being  informed  that  large  sums  of 
money,  the  property  both  of  strangers  and  cit- 
izens, were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  ves- 
tals, they  took  them  away  by  violence.  When 
Caesar  found  that  Antony's  covetousness  was  as 
boundless  as  his  prodigality,  he  demanded  a  di- 
vision of  the  treasure.  The  army  too  was  di- 
vided. Antony  and  Csesar  went  into  Macedo- 
nia against  Brutus  and  Cassias;  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Rome  was  left  to  Lepidus. 

When  they  had  encamped  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  Antony  opposite  to  Cassius,  and  Caesar 
to  Brutus,  Caesar  etfecled  nothing  extraordina- 
ry, but  Antony's  efforts  were  still  successful. 
In  the  first  engagement  Caesar  was  defeated  by 
Brutus;  his  camp  was  taken;  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  by  flight,  though,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, he  tells  us,  that,  on  account  of  a  dream 
which  happened  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  had 
withdrawn  before  the  battle.*  Cassius  was  de- 
feated by  Antony;  and  yet  there  are  those,  too, 
who  say,  that  Antony  was  not  present  at  the 
battle,  but  only  joined  in  the  pursuit  after- 
wards. As  Cassius  knew  nothing  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Brutus,  he  was  killed  at  his  own  earnest 
entreaty,  by  his  freedman  Pindarus.  Another 
battle  was  fought  soon  after,  in  which  Brutus 
was  defeated;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  slew 
himself.  Caesar  happened,  at  that  time,  to  be 
■ick,  and  the  honour  of  this  victory,  likewise, 
of  course  fell  to  Antony.  As  he  stood  over  the 
body  of  Brutus,  he  slightly  reproached  him  for 
the  death  of  his  brother  Caius,  whom,  in  re- 
venge for  the  death  of  Cicero,  Brutus  had  slain 
iu  Macedonia.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
Antony  did  not  impute  the  death  of  Caius  so 
much  to  Brutus  as  to  Hortensius;  for  he  or- 
dered the  latter  to  be  slain  upon  his  brother's 
tomb.  He  threw  his  purple  robe  over  the  body 
o*"  Brutus,  and  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to 
do  the  honours  of  his  funeral.  When  he  was 
afterwards  informed,  that  he  had  not  burned 
the  robe  with  the  body,  and  that  he  had  retain- 
ed part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  expend- 
ed on  the  ceremony,  he  commanded  him  to  be 
Blain.  After  this  victory  Caesar  was  conveyed 
to  Rome;  and  it  was  expected  that  his  distem- 
per would  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Antony  hav- 
ing traversed  some  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money,  passed  with  a 
large  army  into  Greece.  Contributions,  indeed, 
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were  absolutely  necessary,  when  a  gratuity  ot 
five  thousand  drachmas  had  bsen  promised  tc 
every  private  man. 

Antony's  behaviour  was  at  first  very  accept 
able  to  the  Grecians.  He  attended  the  dis- 
putes of  their  logicians,  their  public  diversions, 
and  religious  ceremonies.  He  was  mild  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  affected  to  be 
called  the  friend  of  Gredce;  but  particularly 
the  friend  of  .\thens,  to  which  ne  made  consid- 
erable presents.  The  Megarensians,  vying  with 
the  Athenians  in  exhibiting  something  curious, 
invited  him  to  see  their  senate-house;  and 
when  they  asked  him  how  he  liked  it,  he  told 
them  it  was  little  and  ruinous.  He  took  the 
dimensions  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  as 
if  he  had  intended  to  repair  it;  and,  indeed,  he 
promised  as  much  to  the  senate. 

But  when,  leaving  Lucius  Censorinus  in 
Greece,  he  once  more  passed  into  Asia;  when 
he  had  enriched  himself  with  the  wealth  of  the 
country;  when  his  house  was  the  resort  of  ob- 
sequious kings,  and  queens  contended  for  his 
favour  by  their  beauty  and  munificence;  then, 
whilst  Caesar  was  harassed  with  seditions  at 
Rome,  Antony  once  more  gave  up  his  soul  to 
luxury,  and  fell  into  all  the  dissipations  of  hia 
former  life.  The  Anaxenors  and  the  Zuthi 
the  harpers  and  pipers,  Metrodorus  the  dancer 
the  whole  corps  of  the  Asiatic  drama,  who  fa." 
outdid  in  buffoonery  the  poor  wretches  c^Italy ; 
these  were  the  people  of  the  court,  the  folks 
that  carried  all  before  them.  In  short,  all  was 
riot  and  disorder.  And  Asia,  in  some  measure, 
resembled  the  city  mentioned  by  Sophocles,* 
that  was  once  filled  with  the  perfumes  of  sa- 
crifices, songs,  and  groans. 

When  Antony  entered  Ephesus,  the  women 
in  the  dress  of  Bacchanals,  and  men  and  boys 
habited  like  Pan  and  the  satyrs,  marched  be- 
fore him.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  through  the 
whole  city  but  ivy  crowns,  and  spears  wreathed 
with  ivy,  harps,  flutes,  and  pipes,  while  Anto- 
ny was  hailed  by  the  name  of  Bacchus. 

"  Bacchus  I  ever  kind  and  free  1" 

And  such,  indeed,  he  was  to  some;  but  to 
others  he  was  savage  and  severe.  He  deprived 
many  noble  families  of  their  fortunes,  and  be- 
stowed them  on  sycophants  and  parasites. 
Many  were  represented  to  be  dead,  who  were 
still  living;  and  commissions  were  given  to  hie 
knaves  for  seizing  their  estates.  He  gave  hia 
cook  the  estate  of  a  Magnesian  citizen,  the 
dressing  one  supper  to  his  taste:  but  when  he 
laid  a  double  impost  on  Asia,  Hybrias,  the 
agent  for  the  people,  told  him,  with  a  pleasant- 
ry that  was  agreeable  to  his  humour,  that  "  If 
he  doubled  the  taxes,  he  ought  to  double  the 
seasons  too,  and  supply  the  people  with  two 
summers  and  two  winters."  He  added,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  little  asperity,  that,  "  A* 
Asia  had  already  raised  two  hundred  thousand 
talents,  if  he  had  not  received  it,  he  should  de- 
mand it  of  those  who  had;  but,"  said  he,  "  if 
you  received  it  and  yet  have  it  not,  we  are  un 
done."  This  touched  him  sensibly;  for  he  was 
ignorant  of  many  things  that  were  transacted 
under  his  authority;  not  that  he  was  indolent, 
but  unsuspecting.  He  had  a  simplicity  in  his 
nature  without  much  penetration.     But  when 
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he  found  that  faults  had  been  committed,  he 
expressed  the  greatest  concern  and  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  sufferers.  He  was  prodigal  in 
his  rewards,  and  severe  in  his  punishments; 
but  the  excess  was  rather  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  The  insulting  raillery  of  his  con- 
Tersation  carried  its  remedy  along  with  it;  for 
he  was  perfectly  liberal  in  allowing  the  retort, 
and  give  and  took  with  the  same  good  humour. 
This,  however,  had  a  bad  effect  on  his  affairs. 
He  imagined  that  those  who  treated  him  with 
freedom  in  conversation  would  not  be  insincere 
in  business.  He  did  not  perceive  that  his  syc- 
ophants were  artful  in  their  freedom;  that  they 
used  it  as  a  kind  of  poignant  sauce  to  prevent 
the  satiety  of  flattery;  and  that,  by  taking  these 
liberties  with  him  at  table,  they  knew  well,  that 
when  they  complied  with  his  opinions  in  busi- 
ness, he  would  not  think  it  the  effect  of  com- 
plaisance, but  a  conviction  of  his  superior 
judgment. 

Such  was  the  frail,  the  flexible  Antony,  when 
the  love  of  Cleopatra  came  in  to  the  completion 
of  his  ruin.  This  awakened  every  dormant  vice, 
inflamed  every  guilty  passion,  and  totally  ex- 
tinguished the  gleams  of  remaiiiing  virtue.  It 
began  in  this  manner:  when  he  first  set  out  on 
his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  he  sent 
orders  to  Cleopatra  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  that 
she  might  answer  some  accusations  which  had 
been  laid  against  her  of  assisting  Cassius  in  the 
war.  Dellius,  who  went  on  this  message,  no 
sooner  observed  the  beauty  and  address  of  Cle- 
opatra, than  he  concluded  that  such  a  woman, 
far  from  having  any  thing  to  apprehend  from 
the  resentment  of  Antony,  would  certainly 
have  great  influence  over  him.  He  therefore 
paid  his  court  to  the  amiable  Egyptian,  and  so- 
licited her  to  go,  as  Homer  says,  "  in  her  best 
attire,"*  into  Cilicia;  assuring  her,  that  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  Antony,  who  was  the  most 
courtly  general  in  the  world.  Induced  by  this 
invitation,  and  in  the  confidence  of  that  beauty 
which  had  before  touched  the  hearts  of  Ceesar 
and  young  Pompey,  she  entertained  no  doubt 
of  the  conquest  of  Antony.  When  Ca;sar  and 
Pompey  had  her  favours,  she  was  young  and 
unexperienced;  but  she  was  to  meet  Antony  at 
an  age  when  beauty,  in  its  full  perfection,  called 
in  the  maturity  of  the  understanding  to  its  aid. 
Prepared,  therefore,  with  such  treasures,  orna- 
ments, and  presents,  as  were  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity and  afiluence  of  her  kingdom,  but  chiefly 
relying  on  her  personal  charms,  she  set  off  for 
Cilicia. 

Though  she  had  received  many  pressing  let- 
ters of  invitation  from  Antony  and  his  friends, 
she  held  him  in  such  contempt  that  she  by  no 
means  took  the  most  expeditious  method  of  trav- 
elling. She  sailed  along  the  river  Cydnus  in  a 
most  magnificent  galley.  The  stern  was  cov- 
ered with  gold,  the  sails  were  of  purple,  and 
the  oars  were  silver.  These,  in  their  motion, 
kept  time  to  the  music  of  flutes,  and  pipes,  and 
harps.  The  queen,  in  the  dress  and  character 
of  Venus,  lay  under  a  canopy  embroidered  with 
gold,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  while 
boys,  like  painted  Cupids,  stood  fanning  her  on 
each  side  of  the  sofa.    Her  maids  were  of  the 

*  Hnm.  II.  xiv.  ].  162.  It  is  thus  that  Juno  proposes 
to  meet  Jupiter,  wlien  she  has  u  particular  design  of 
insoiring  liiiK  with  love. 


most  distinguished  beauty,  and,  habited  like  the 
Nereids  and  the  Graces,  assisted  in  the  steer- 
age and  conduct  of  the  vessel.  The  fragrance 
of  burning  incense  was  diffused  along  the 
shores,  which  were  covered  with  multitudes  of 
people.  Some  followed  the  procession,  and 
such  numbers  went  down  from  the  city  to  see 
it,  that  Antony  was  at  last  left  alone  on  the  tri- 
bunal. A  rumour  was  soon  spread,  that  Venus 
was  come  to  feast  with  Bacchus,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Asia.  Antony  sent  to  invite  her  to  supper; 
but  she  thought  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon  her, 
and  to  shew  his  politeness  on  her  arrival  he 
complied.  He  was  astonished  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  preparations;  but  particularly  at 
that  multitude  of  lights,  which  were  raised  or 
let  down  together,  and  disposed  in  such  a  va- 
riety of  square  and  circular  figures,  that  they 
afforded  one  of  the  most  pleasing  spectacles  that 
has  been  recorded  in  history.  The  day  follow- 
ing Antony  invited  her  to  sup  with  him,  and 
was  ambitious  to  outdo  her  in  the  elegance  and 
magnificence  of  the  entertainment.  But  he  was 
soon  convinced  that  he  came  short  of  her  in 
both,  and  was  the  first  to  ridicule  the  mean- 
ness and  vulgarity  of  his  treat.  As  she  found 
that  Antony's  humour  savoured  more  of  the 
camp  than  of  the  court,  she  fell  into  the  same 
coarse  vein,  and  played  upon  him  without  the 
least  reserve.  Such  was  the  variety  of  her  pow- 
ers in  conversation :  her  beauty,  it  is  said,  was 
neither  astonishing  nor  inimitable;  but  it  de- 
rived a  force  from  her  wit,  and  her  fascinating 
manner,  which  was  absolutely  irresistible.  Her 
voice  was  delightfully  melodious,  and  had  the 
same  variety  of  modulation  as  an  instrument  of 
many  strings.  She  spoke  most  languages;  and 
there  were  but  few  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
whom  she  answered  by  an  interpreter.  She 
gave  audience  herself  to  the  Ethiopians,  the 
Troglodites,  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Syrians, 
Medes,  and  Parthians.  Nor  were  these  all  the 
languages  she  understood,  though  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  her  predecessors,  could  hardly  ever  at- 
tain to  the  Egyptian;  and  some  of  them  forgot 
even  their  original  Macedonian. 

Antony  was  so  wholly  engrossed  with  her 
charms  that  while  his  wife  Fulvia  was  main- 
taining his  interest  at  Rome  against  Cssar,  and 
the  Parthian  forces,  assembled  under  the  con- 
duct of  Labienus  in  Mesopotamia,  were  ready 
to  enter  Syria,  she  led  her  amorous  captive  in 
triumph  to  Alexandria.  There  the  veteran 
warrior  fell  into  every  idle  excess  of  puerile 
amusement,  and  offered  at  the  shrine  qfhixtt- 
ry,  what  Antipho  calls  the  greatest  of  all  sacri- 
fices, the  sacrifice  of  time.  This  mode  of  life 
they  called  the  inimitable.  They  visited  each 
other  alternately  every  day;  and  the  profusion 
of  their  entertainments  is  almost  incredible. 
Philotas,  a  physician  of  Amphissa,  who  was 
at  that  time  pursuing  his  studies  in  Alexandria, 
told  my  grandfather  Lamprias,  that  being  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  Antony's  cooks,  he  was 
invited  to  see  the  preparations  for  supper. 
When  he  came  into  the  kitchen,  beside  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  other  provisions,  he  observed 
eight  wild  boars  roasting  whole;  and  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  number  of  the  company  for 
whom  this  enormous  provision  must  have  been 
made.  The  cook  laughed,  and  said,  that  the 
company   did  not  exceed   twelve:    but  that, 
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u  erery  dish  was  to  be  roasted  to  a  single  turn, 
and  as  Antony  was  uncertain  as  to  the  time 
when  he  would  sup,  particularly  if  an  extraor- 
dinary bottle,  or  an  extraordinary  vein  of  con- 
Tersation  was  going  round,  it  was  necessary  to 
oave  a  succession  of  suppers.  Philotas  added, 
that  being  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Antony's 
eldest  son  by  Fulvia,  he  was  admitted  to  sup 
with  him,  when  he  did  not  sup  with  his  father; 
and  it  once  happened  that,  when  another  phy- 
sician at  table  had  tired  the  company  with  his 
noise  and  impertinence,  he  silenced  him  with 
the  following  sophism:  There  are  some  de- 
grees qf  a  fever  in  which  cold  water  is  good 
for  a  man:  cvci-y  man,  who  has  a  Jcvcr,  has 
it  in  some  degree;  and,  therefore,  cold  water 
is  good  for  every  man  in  a  fever.  The  im- 
pertinent was  struck  dumb  with  this  syllogism; 
and  Antony's  son,  who  laughed  at  his  distress, 
to  reward  P.;ilotas  for  his  good  offices,  point- 
ing to  a  magnificent  sideboard  of  plate,  said, 
".\11  that,  Philotas,  is  yours!"  Philotas  ac- 
knowledged the  kind  offer;  but  thought  it  too 
much  for  such  a  boy  to  give.  And,  afterwards, 
when  a  servant  brought  the  plate  to  him  in  a 
chest,  that  he  might  put  his  seal  upon  it,  he 
refused,  and,  indeed,  was  afraid  to  accept  it; 
upon  which  the  servant  said,  "  What  are  you 
afraid  of.'  Do  not  you  consider  that  this  is  a 
present  from  the  son  of  Antony,  who  could 
easily  give  you  its  weight  in  gold.'  However, 
I  would  recommend  it  to  you  to  take  the  value 
of  it  in  money.  In  this  plate  there  may  be 
some  curious  pieces  of  ancient  workmanship 
that  Antony  may  set  a  value  on."  Such  are 
the  anecdotes  which  my  grandfather  told  me 
he  had  from  Philotas. 

Cleopatra  was  not  limited  to  Plato's  four 
kinds  of  flattery.*  She  had  an  infinite  variety 
of  it.  Whether  Antony  were  in  the  gay,  or 
the  serious  humour,  still  she  had  something 
ready  for  his  amusement  She  was  with  him 
night  and  day;  she  gamed,  she  drank,  she 
hunted,  she  reviewed  \\ith  him.  In  his  night 
rambles,  when  he  was  reconnoitering  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  citizens,  and  throwing  out 
his  jests  upon  them,  she  attended  him  in  the 
habit  of  a  servant,  which  he  also  on  such  oc- 
casions, affected  to  wear.  From  these  expedi- 
tions he  frequently  returned  a  sufferer  both  in 
person  and  character.  But  though  some  of  the 
Ale.Kandrians  were  displeased  with  this  whim- 
sical humour,  others  enjoyed  it,  and  said, 
"  That  Antony  presented  his  comic  parts  in 
Alexandria,  and  reserved  the  tragic  for  Rome." 
To  mention  all  his  follies  would  be  too  trifling; 
but  his  fishing  story  must  not  be  omitted.  He 
was  a  fishing  one  day  with  Cleopatra,  and  had 
ill  success,  which,  in  the  presence  of  his  mis- 
tress, he  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace;  he,  there- 
fore, ordered  one  of  his  assistants  to  dive  and 
put  on  his  hook  such  as  had  been  taken  before. 
This  scheme  he  put  in  practice  three  or  four 
i.imc8,  and  Cleopatra  perceived  it.  She  affect- 
ed, however,  to  be  surprised  at  his  success; 
expressed  her  wonder  to  the  people  about  her; 
and,  the  day  following,  invited  them  to  see 
fresh  proofs  of  it.  When  the  day  following 
came,  the  vessel  was  crowded  with  people; 
md  as  soon  as  Antony  had  let  down  his  line, 
ihe  oidered  one  of  her  divers  immediately  to 
•  Plato  Gorgiuj.  ' 


put  a  salt  fish  on  his  hook.  When  Antony 
found  \k  had  caught  his  fish,  he  drew  up  hii 
line;  and  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  occasioned 
no  small  mirth  amongst  the  spectators.  "  Go, 
general!"  said  Cleopatra,  "leave  fishing  to  ui 
petty  princes  of  Pharos  and  Canopus;  your 
game  is  cities,  kingdoms,  and  provinces."* 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  festivity  and 
dissipation,  Antony  received  two  unfavourable 
messages:  one  from  Rome,  that  his  wife  Ful- 
via, and  his  brotlier  Lucius,  after  long  dissen- 
tions  between  themselves,  had  joined  to  op- 
pose Cxsar,  but  were  overpowered,  and  oblig- 
ed to  fly  out  of  Italy.  The  other  informed 
him,  that  Labienus  and  the  Partliians  had  re- 
duced Asia  from  Syria  and  the  Euphrates  to 
Lydia  and  Ionia.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
even  this  roused  him  from  his  lethargy:  but 
waking  at  length,  and  literally  waking  from  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  he  set  out  against  the  Par- 
thians,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Phoenicia. 
However,  upon  the  receipt  of  some  very  mov- 
ing letters  from  Fulvia,  he  turned  his  course 
towards  Italy  with  two  hundred  ships.  Such 
of  his  friends  as  had  fled  from  thence,  he  re- 
ceived; and  from  these  he  learned,  that  Fulvia 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  disturbances 
in  Rome.  Her  disposition  had  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  violence  and  discord;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  abetted  by  jealousy;  for  she 
expected  that  the  disorders  of  Italy  would  call 
Antony  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  That 
unhappy  woman  died  at  Sycion,  in  her  pro- 
gress to  meet  her  husband. 

This  event  opened  an  opportunity  for  a  re- 
concihation  with  Caesar.  For  when  Antony 
came  to  Italy,  and  Caesar  expressed  no  resent- 
ment against  him,  but  threw  the  whole  blame 
on  Fulvia;  their  respective  friends  interfered, 
and  brought  them  to  an  accommodation.  The 
east,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
was  given  to  Antony;  the  western  provinces 
to  C^sar;  and  X,epidus  had  Africa.  When 
they  did  not  accept  of  the  consulship  them- 
selves, they  were  to  dispose  of  it  as  they 
thought  proper,  in  their  turns. 

After  these  matters  were  settled,  they 
thought  of  means  to  secure  this  union  which 
fortune  had  set  on  foot.  Caesar  had  a  sister 
older  than  himself,  named  Octavia,  but  they 
had  different  mothers.  The  mother  of  Octavia 
was  Ancaria.  Cxsar's  mother  was  Attia.  He 
had  a  great  affection  for  this  sister;  for  she 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit.  She  had 
been  already  married  to  Caius  Marcellus;  but 
a  Uttle  before  this  had  buried  her  husband: 
and  as  Antony  had  lost  his  wife,  there  was  an 
opening  for  a  fresh  union.  His  connection 
with  Cleopatra  he  did  not  affect  to  deny;  but 
he  absolutely  denied  that  he  was  married  to 
her;  and,  in  this  s.rcumstance,  indeed,  hia 
prudence  prevailed  over  his  love.  His  mar- 
riage with  Octavia  was  universally  wished.  It 
was  the  general  hope,  that  a  woman  of  her 
beauty  and  distinguished  virtues  would  acquire 
such  an  influence  over  Antony,  as  might,  in 
the  end,  be  salutary  to  the  state.  Conditiona 
being  mutually  agreed  upon,  they  proceeded  to 

*  This  expressioD  of  Cleopatra's  has  something  of 
the  same  tura  with  that  passage  in  Virgil — 
£xcudeDt  alii  spirantia  mollius  sera  I 
Tu  -e(^re  imperio  populos,  Romace,  memeute. 
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Boknmize  the  nuptials  at  Rome :  and  the  law 
which  permits  no  widow  to  marry  till  the  ex- 
piration often  months  after  the  decease  of  her 
husband,  was  dispensed  wiih  by  the  senate. 

Sextus,  the  son  of  Pompev,  who  was  then 
in  possession  of  Sicily,  had  not  only  made 
great  ravages  in  Italy,  but  had  covered  the  sea 
with  such  a  number  of  piratical  vessels,  under 
the  command  of  Menas  and  Menecrates,  that 
it  was  no  longer  safe  for  other  ships  to  pass. 
He  had  been  favourable,  notwithstanding,  to 
Antony;  for  he  had  given  a  kind  reception  to 
his  mother  and  his  wife  Fulvia,when  they  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  Rome.  It  was  judged  pro- 
per, therefore,  to  accommodate  matters  with 
him;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  promontory  of  Misenum  by  the  mole 
that  runs  into  the  sea.  Pompey  was  attended 
by  his  fleet;  Antony  and  Csesar  by  an  army  of 
foot.  At  this  interview  it  was  settled,  that 
Pompey  should  keep  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  on 
condition  that  he  should  clear  the  sea  of  pirates, 
and  send  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  to  Rome. 
When  these  things  were  determined,  they  mu- 
tually invited  each  other  to  supper;  but  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Pompey  to  give  the  first  enter- 
tainment. When  Antony  asked  him  where 
they  should  sup:  "There,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  the  admiral-galley  of  six  oars,  "that  is  the 
only  patrimonial  mansion-house  that  is  left  to 
Pompey:  and  it  implied,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sarcasm  on  Antony,  who  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  his  father's  house.  However,  he  en- 
tertained them  very  politely,  after  conducting 
them  over  a  bridge  from  the  promontory  to  the 
ship  that  rode  at  anchor.  During  the  enter- 
tainment, while  the  raillery  ran  briskly  on  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  Menas  came  to  Pompey, 
and  told  him  secretly,  that,  if  he  would  permit 
him  to  cut  the  cable/  he  would  not  only  make 
him  master  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  of  the 
whole  Roman  Empire.  Pompey,  after  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation,  answered,  that  he  should 
have  done  it  without  consulting  him.  "  We 
must  now  let  it  alone,"  said  he,  "  for  I  cannot 
break  my  oath  of  treaty."  The  compliment  of 
the  entertainment  was  returned  by  his  guests, 
and  he  then  retired  to  Sicily. 

Antony,  after  the  accommodation,  sent  Ven- 
tidius  into  Asia,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Parthians.  All  matters  of  public  administra- 
tion were  conducted  with  the  greatest  harmony 
between  him  and  Octavius;  and,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  latter,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  high-priest  to  Cffisar  the  dictator.  But, 
alas!  in  their  contests  at  play,  Caesar  was  gen- 
erally superior,  and  Antony  was  mortified.  He 
had  in  his  house  a  fortune-telling  gipsy,  who 
v<-as  skilled  in  the  calculation  of  nativities.  This 
man,  either  to  oblige  Cleopatra,  or  following 
the  investigation  of  truth,  told  Antony  that  the 
star  of  hii  fortune,  however  glorious  in  itself, 
was  eclipsed  and  obscured  by  Caisar's,  and  ad- 
vised him,  by  all  means,  to  keep  at  the  great- 
est distance  from  that  young  man.  "  The  ge- 
nius of  your  life,"  said  he,  "  is  afraid  of  his: 
when  it  is  alone,  its  port  is  erect  and  fearless; 
when  his  approaches,  it  is  dejected  and  de- 
pressed." Indeed,  there  were  many  circum- 
stances that  seemed  to  justify  the  conjuror's 
doctrine:  for  in  every  kind  of  play,  whether 
they  cast  lots,  or  cast  the  die,  Antony  was  still 
the  loser.  In  their  cock-fights  and  quail-fights, 


it  was  still  Caesar's  cock  and  Caesar's  quail. 
These  things  co-operating  with  the  conjuror's 
observations,  had  such  an  effect  on  Antony, 
that  he  gave  up  the  management  of  his  domea> 
tic  affairs  to  Caesar,  and  left  Italy.  Octavia, 
who  had  by  this  time  brought  him  a  daughter, 
he  took  with  him  into  Greece.  He  wintered 
in  Athens,  and  there  he  learned  that  his  affairs 
in  Asia,  under  Ventidius,  were  successful;  that 
the  Parthians  were  routed,  and  that  Labienus 
and  Pharnapates,  the  ablest  generals  of  Orodes, 
fell  in  the  battle.  In  honour  of  this  victory  he 
gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Greeks,  an4 
treated  the  Athenians  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
gymnastic  games,  in  which  he  took  the  mas- 
ter's part  himself.  The  robes  and  ensigns  of 
the  general  were  laid  aside;  the  rods,  the  cloak, 
and  the  slippers  of  the  Gymnasiarch  were  as- 
sumed; and  when  the  combatants  had  fought 
sufficiently,  he  paited  them  himself. 

When  he  went  to  the  war,  he  took  with  him 
a  crown  of  the  sacred  olive;  and  by  the  direc- 
tion of  some  oracle  or  other,  a  vessel  of  water 
filled  out  of  the  Clepsydra.*  In  the  meantime, 
Pacoras,  son  of  the  king  of  Parthia,  made  an 
incursion  into  Syria,  but  was  routed  by  Venti- 
dius in  Cyrrhestica,  and  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army,  fell  in  the  battle.  This  celebrated 
victory  made  arnple  amends  for  the  defeat  of 
Crassus.  The  Parthians  had  now  been  thrice 
conquered,  and  were  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  Media  and  Mesopotamia.  Venti- 
dius would  not  pursue  the  Parthians  any  far- 
ther, for  fear  of  exciting  the  envy  of  Antony; 
he,  therefore,  turned  his  arms  against  the  re- 
volters,  and  brought  them  back  to  their  duty. 
Amongst  these  was  Antiochus,  the  king  of  Com- 
magene,  whom  he  besieged  in  the  city  of  Sa- 
mosata.  That  prince,  at  first  offered  to  pay  a 
thousand  talents,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the 
Roman  empire;  upon  which  Ventidius  told 
him,  that  he  must  send  proposals  to  Antony 
for  he  was  then  at  no  great  distance,  and  he 
had  not  commissioned  Ventidius  to  make  peace 
with  Antiochus,  that  something  at  least  might 
be  done  by  himself.  But  while  the  siege  was 
thus  prolonged  and  the  people  of  Samosata 
despaired  of  obtaining  terms,  that  despair  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  courage  which  defeated 
every  effort  of  the  besiegers;  and  Antony  was 
at  last  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  of 
accepting  three  hundred  talents. 

After  he  had  done  some  little  towards  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  Syria,  he  returned  to  Athens, 
and  sent  Ventidius  to  Rome,  to  enjoy  the  re- 
ward of  his  merit  in  a  triumph.  He  was  the 
only  general  that  ever  triumphed  over  the  Par- 
thians. His  birth  was  obscure,  but  his  connec- 
tions with  Antony  brought  him  into  great  ap- 
pointments: and,  by  making  the  best  use  of 
them,  he  confirmed  what  was  said  of  Antony 
and  Octavius  Caesar,  that  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful by  their  lieutenants,  than  when  they 
commanded  in  person.  This  observation,  with 
regard  to  Antony  in  particular,  might  be  justi- 
fied by  the  success  of  Sossius  and  Canidius. 
The  former  had  done  great  things  in  Syriaj 
and  the  latter,  whom  he  left  in  Armenia,  re- 
duced the  whole  country;  and,  after  defeating 


*  The  Clepsydra  was  a  fountain  belonging  to  the 
cilaijrl  at  Athens  ;  so  called,  becausf  it  \fa»  sometinnS 
full  of  water  and  sometimes  empty. 
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the  kings  of  Iberia  and  Albania,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Mount  Caucasus,  and  spread  the  terror 
of  Antony's  name  and  power  through  those 
barbarous  nations. 

Soon  after  this,  upon  hearing  some  disagree- 
able reports  concerning  the  designs  or  the  con- 
duct of  Caesar,  he  sailed  for  Italy  with  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  ships;  and,  being  refused  the 
harbour  of  Brundasium,  he  made  for  Tarent  im. 
There  he  was  prevniled  on  by  his  wife  Octa- 
via,  who  accompanied  him,  and  was  then  preg- 
nant a  third  time,  to  send  her  to  her  brother; 
and  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  him  on 
her  journey,  attended  by  his  two  friends,  Mar- 
cenas  and  Agnppa.  In  conference  with  him, 
she  entreated  him  to  consider  the  peculiarity 
of  her  situation,  and  not  to  make  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world  the  most  unfortunate. 
"  The  eyes  of  all,"  said  she,  "  are  necessarily 
turned  on  me,  who  am  the  wife  of  Antony,  and 
the  sister  of  Caesar;  and  should  these  chiefs  of 
the  empire,  misled  by  hasty  counsels,  involve 
the  whole  in  war,  whatever  may  be  the  event, 
it  will  be  unhappy  for  me."  Caesar  was  soft- 
ened by  the  entreaties  of  his  sister,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  f)eaceable  views  to  Tctrenlum. 
His  arrival  afforded  a  general  satisfaction  to 
the  people.  They  were  pleased  to  see  such  an 
army  on  the  shore,  and  such  a  fleet  in  the  har- 
bour, in  the  mutual  disposition  for  peace;  and 
nothing  but  compliments  and  expressions  of 
kindness  passing  between  the  generals.  An- 
tony first  invited  Cisar  to  sup  with  him,  and, 
in  compUment  to  Octavia,  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. At  length  it  was  agreed,  that  Caesar 
should  give  up  to  Antony  two  legions  for  the 
Parthian  service;  and  that  Antony,  in  return, 
should  leave  a  hundred  armed  galleys  with 
Cssar.  Octavia,  moreover,  engaged  Antony 
to  give  up  twenty  light  ships  to  Caesar,  and 
procured  from  her  brother  a  thousand  foot  tor 
her  husband.  Matters  being  thus  accommo- 
dated, Cxsar  went  to  war  with  Pompyey  for  the 
recovery  of  Sicily;  and  Antony,  leaving  under 
his  protection  his  wife  and  his  children,  both 
by  the  present  and  the  former  marriage,  sailed 
for  Asia. 

Upon  his  approach  to  Syria,  the  love  of 
Cleopatra,  which  had  so  long  been  dormant  in 
his  heart,  and  which  better  counsels  seemed 
totally  to  have  suppressed,  revived  again,  and 
took  possession  of  his  soul.  The  unruly  steed, 
to  which  Plato*  compares  certain  passions, 
once  more  broke  loose,  and  in  spite  of  honour, 
interest,  and  prudence,  Antony  sent  Fonteius 
Capito  to  conduct  Cleopatra  into  Syria. 

Upon  her  arrival  he  made  her  the  most  mag- 
nificent presents.  He  gave  her  the  provinces 
of  Phoenicia,  Calosyria,  Cyprus,  great  part  of 
CUicia,  that  district  of  Judaea  which  produces 
the  balm,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  Nabathea 
■which  lies  upon  the  ocean.  These  extravagant 
gifts  were  disagraeable  to  the  Romans:  for, 
though  he  had  often  conferred  on  private  per- 
sons considerable  governments  and  kingdoms; 
though  he  had  depnved  many  princes  of  their 

*  Plutarch  here  alludes  to  that  passa^  in  Plato,  where 
he  compares  the  soul  to  a  winged  chariot,  with  two 
horses  and  a  charioteer.  One  of  these  horses  is  mis- 
chievous and  unruly  :  the  other  gentle  and  tractable. 
rhe  charioteer  is  Reason :  the  unruly  horse  denotes 
ihe  concupiscent,  and  the  tractable  horse  the  irascible 
nrL    Plato,  Phaed. 


dominions,  and  beheaded  Antigonus  of  Judaea, 
the  first  king  that  ever  sutfered  in  such  a  man 
ner;»  yet  nothing  so  much  disturbed  the  Ro- 
mans as  his  enormous  profusion  in  favour  of 
that  woman.  Nor  were  they  less  offended  at 
his  giving  the  surnames  of  the  siu  and  moon 
to  the  twins  he  had  by  her. 

But  Antony  knew  well  how  to  give  a  fair  ap 
pearance  to  the  most  disreputable  actions.  The 
greatness  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  said,  ap- 
peared more  in  giving  than  in  receiving  king- 
doms; and  that  it  was  proper  for  persons  of  high 
birth  and  station  to  extend  and  secure  their  no 
bility,  by  leaving  children  and  successors  bom 
of  different  princes;  that  his  ancestor  Hercules 
trusted  not  to  the  fertility  of  one  woman,  as  L 
he  had  feared  the  pienalties  annexed  to  the  lav 
of  Solon;  but,  by  various  connections  with  the 
sex,  became  the  founder  of  many  families. 

After  Orodes  was  slain  by  his  son  Phraates,t 
who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  many  of 
the  Parthian  chiefs  fled  to  Antony;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  Monesus,  a  man  of  great  dignity  and 
power.  Antony  thinking  that  Monesus,  in  his 
fortune,  resembled  Themistocles,  and  compar- 
ing his  own  wealth  and  magnificence  to  that  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  gave  him  three  cities, 
Larissa,  Arethusa,  and  Hierampolis,  which  was 
before  called  Bombyce.  But  when  Phraates 
sent  Monesus  assurances  of  his  safety,  he  rea- 
dily dismissed  him.  On  this  occasion  he  form- 
ed a  scheme  to  deceive  Phraates:  he  pretended 
a  disposition  for  peace,  and  required  only  that 
the  Roman  standards  and  ensigns  which  had 
been  taken  at  the  death  of  Crassus,  and  such 
of  the  prisoners  as  still  sur^uved.  might  be  re- 
stored. He  sent  Cleopatra  into  Egypt;  after 
which  he  marched  through  Arabia  and  Arme- 
nia, where,  as  soon  as  his  own  troops  were 
joined  by  the  allies,  he  reviewed  his  army 
He  had  several  princes  in  alliance  with  him,  but 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  was  the  most 
powerful;  for  he  furnished  six  thousand  horse, 
and  seven  thousand  foot.  At  this  review  there 
appeared  sixty  thousand  Roman  foot,  and  ten 
thousand  horse,  who,  though  chiefly  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  were  reckoned  as  Romans.  The 
number  of  the  allies,  including  the  light  armed 
and  the  cavalry,  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 

This  formidable  armament,  which  struck 
terror  into  the  Indians  beyond  Bactria,  and 
alarmed  all  Asia,  his  attachment  to  Cleopatra 
rendered  perfectly  useless.  His  impatience  to 
return  and  spend  the  winter  in  her  arms,  made 
him  take  the  field  too  early  in  the  season,  and 
precipitated  all  his  measures.  As  a  man  who 
is  under  the  power  of  enchantment,  can  only 
act  as  the  impulse  of  the  magic  directs  him,  hia 
eye  was  continually  drawn  to  Cleopatra,  and  to 
return  to  her  was  a  greater  object  than  to  con- 
quer the  world.  He  ought  certainly  to  have 
wintered  in  Armenia,  that  he  might  give  a  pro- 
per respite  and  refreshment  to  his  men,  after 
a  march  of  a  thousand  miles.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  spring,  he  should  have  made  himself 
master  of  Media,  before  the  Parthian  troops 
were  drawn  out  of  garrison;  but  his  impatience 

*  Dion  tells  os,  that  Antigonus  was  first  tied  to 
stake  and  whipped  ;   and  tiiat  afterwards  his  throa 
was  cut. 

t  The  same  Phraates  that  Horace  mentions.  Aeddr- 
turn  Ct/T'  w/io  Fhraat^m.  Lib.  iii.  ode  3. 
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put  him  upon  the  march,  and  leaving  Armenia 
on  the  left,  he  passed  through  the  province  of 
Atropatene,  and  laid  waste  the  country.  In 
his  haste,  he  left  behind  him  the  battering  en- 
gines, amongst  which  was  a  ram  eighty  feet 
long,  and  these  followed  the  camp  on  three 
hundred  carriages;  had  any  damage  happened 
to  these,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  re- 
pair them  in  this  upper  part  of  Asia,  where 
there  is  no  timber  of  height  or  strength  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  However,  they  were 
brought  after  him  under  the  conduct  of  Statia- 
nus;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
Jarge  city  of  Phraata,  the  residence  of  the  king 
of  Media's  wives  and  children.  Here  he  per- 
ceived his  error  in  leaving  the  engines  behind; 
for  want  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  throw  up 
a  mount  against  the  wall,  and  that  required 
considerable  time  and  labour. 

In  the  mean  time,  Phraates  came  up  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  being  informed  that  An- 
tony had  left  behind  him  his  machines,  he  sent 
a  large  detachment  to  intercept  them.  This 
party  fell  upon  Statianus,  who,  with  ten  thou- 
sand of  his  men,  was  slain  upon  the  spot. 
Many  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
king  Polemo;  and  the  machines  were  seized  by 
the  enemy  and  destroyed. 

This  miscarriage  greatly  discouraged  the 
army;  and  Artavasdes,  though  he  had  been  the 
promoter  of  the  war,  withdrew  his  forces  in 
despair.  The  Parthians,  on  the  other  hand, 
encouraged  by  their  success,  came  up  with  the 
Romans  while  they  were  employed  in  the  siege, 
and  treated  them  with  the  most  insolent  men- 
aces and  contempt.  Antony,  who  knew  that 
despair  and  timidity  would  be  the  consequence 
of  inaction,  led  out  ten  legions,  three  prjetorian 
cohorts  heavy-armed,  and  the  whole  body  of 
cavalry,  on  the  business  of  foraging.  He  was 
persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  the 
only  method  of  drawing  the  enemy  after  him, 
and  bringing  them  to  a  battle.  After  one  day's 
progress,  he  observed  the  enemy  in  motion,  and 
■watched  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  him  in  his 
march.  Hereupon  he  put  up  in  his  camp  the 
signal  for  battle:  but,  at  the  same  time,  struck 
his  tents,  as  if  his  intention  was  not  to  fight, 
but  to  retire.  Accordingly  he  passed  the  army 
of  the  barbarians,  which  was  drawn  up  in  form 
of  a  crescent:  but  he  had  previously  given 
orders  to  the  horse  to  charge  the  enemy,  full 
•peed,  as  soon  as  their  ranks  were  within  reach 
of  the  legionary  troops.  The  Parthians  were 
Btruck  with  astonishment  at  the  order  of  the 
Roman  army,  when  they  observed  them  pass 
at  regular  intervals  without  confusion,  and 
brandish  their  pikes  in  silence. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  battle,  the 
horse  turned  short,  and  fell  with  loud  shouts  on 
the  enemy.  The  Parthians  received  the  attack 
with  firmness,  though  they  were  too  close  in 
■with  them  for  the  use  of  their  bows.  But  when 
the  infantry  came  to  the  charge,  their  shouts, 
and  the  clashing  of  their  arms,  so  frightened 
the  enemy's  horses,  that  they  were  no  longer 
manageable;  and  the  Parthians  fled  without 
once  engaging.  Antony  pursued  them  closely, 
in  hopes  that  this  action  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  terminate  the  war.  But  when  the 
infantry  had  followed  them  fifty  furlongs,  and 
the   cavalry  at   least  a  hundred  and  fifty,  he 


found  that  he  had  not  slain  abcvc  eighty  of  th« 
enemy,  and  that  thirty  only  were  taken  prison 
ers.  Thus,  the  little  advantage  of  their  victories, 
and  the  heavy  loss  of  their  defeats,  as  in  tha 
recent  instance  of  the  carriages,  was  a  fresh 
discouragement  to  the  Romans. 

The  day  following  they  returned  with  theii 
baggage  to  the  camp  before  Phraata.  In  theii 
march  they  met  with  some  straggling  troops  of 
the  enemy,  afterwards  with  greater  parties,  and 
at  last  with  the  whole  body,  which  having 
easily  rallied,  appeared  like  a  fresh  army,  and 
harassed  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  reached  their  camp. 

The  Median  garrison,  in  the  absence  of  An 
tony,  had  made  a  sally;  and  those  who  were 
left  to  defend  the  mount,  had  quitted  their  post, 
and  fled.  Antony,  at  his  return,  punished  the 
fugitives  by  decimation.  That  is,  he  divided 
them  into  tens;  and,  in  each  division,  put  one 
to  death,  on  whom  the  lot  happened  to  falL 
Those  that  escaped  ha^  their^allowance  in  bar- 
ley instead  of  wheat. 

Both  parties  now  found  their  difficulties  in 
the  war.  Antony  had  the  dread  of  famine  be- 
fore him,  for  he  could  not  forage  without  a  ter- 
rible slaughter  of  his  men;  and  Phraates,  who 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Parthians,  was  appre- 
hensive, that,  if  the  Romans  persisted  in  carry- 
ing on  the  siege,  as  soon  as  the  autumnal  equi- 
no.x  was  passed,  and  the  winter  set  in,  he  should 
be  deserted  by  his  army,  which  would  not  at  that 
time  endure  the  open  field.  To  prevent  this,  he 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  ordered  his  of- 
ficers not  to  pursue  the  Romans  too  close  when 
they  were  foraging,  but  to  permit  them  to  carry 
off  provisions.  He  commanded  them,  at  the 
same  time,  to  compliment  them  on  their  valour: 
and  to  express  his  high  opinion  of  the  Roman 
bravery.  They  were  instructed,  likewise,  as 
opportunity  might  offer,  to  blame  the  obstinacy 
of  Antony,  which  exposed  many  brave  men  to 
the  severities  of  famine  and  a  winter  campaign, 
who  must  suffer  of  course,  notwithstanding  all 
the  Parthians  could  do  for  them,  while  Phraatea 
sought  for  nothing  more  than  peace,  though  he 
was  still  defeated  in  his  benevolent  intentions. 

Antony,  on  these  reports,  began  to  conceive 
hopes ;  but  he  would  not  offer  any  terms  before  he 
was  satisfied  whether  they  came  originally  from 
the  king.  The  enemy  assured  him  that  such 
were  the  sentiments  of  Phraates;  and,  being  in 
duced  to  believe  them,  he  sent  some  of  his  friends 
to  demand  the  standards  and  the  prisoners  that 
came  into  their  hands  on  the  defeat  of  Crassus; 
for  he  thought,  if  he  demanded  nothing,  it 
might  appear  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  retreating.  The  Parthian  answered, 
that  the  standards  and  prisoners  could  not  be 
restored ;  but  that  Antony,  if  he  thought  proper, 
was  at  liberty  to  retreat  in  safety. 

After  some  few  days  had  been  spent  in 
making  up  the  baggage,  he  began  his  march 
On  this  occasion,  though  he  had  the  happiest 
eloquence  in  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  re- 
conciling them  to  every  situation  and  event; 
yet,  whether  it  was  through  shame,  or  sorrow, 
or  both,  he  left  that  office  to  Domitius  iEno- 
barbus.  Some  of  them  were  offended  at  this 
as  an  act  of  contempt;  but  the  greater  part  un- 
derstood the  cause,  and,  pitying  their  general, 
paid  him  still  greater  attention. 
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Antony   had   determined  to   take  his  route 
through  d  plain  and  open  country;  but  a  certain 
Mardian,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
prdctires  of  the  Parthians,  and  had  approved 
his  faith  to  the  Romans  at  the  battle  when  the 
machines  were  lost,  advised  him  to  take  the 
mountains  on  his  right,  and  not  to  expose  his 
heavy-armed  troops  in  an  open  country  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Parthian  bowmen  and  cavalry. 
Phraates,  he  said,  amused  him  with  fair  prom- 
ises, merely  to  draw  him  off  from  the  siege;  but 
if  he  would  take  him  for  his  guide,  he  would 
conduct  him  by  a  way  that  was  nearer  and  bet- 
ter furnished  with  necessaries.  Antony  delib- 
erated some  time  upon  this.     He  would  not 
appear  to  doubt  the  honour  of  the  Parthians, 
after  the  truce  they  had  agreed  to :  and  yet,  he 
could  not  but  approve  of  a  way  which  was  near- 
er, and  which  lay  through  an  inhabited  coun- 
try. At  last,  he  required  the  necessary  pledges 
of  the  !Mardian's  faith,  which  he  gave  in  sufl'er- 
ing  himself  to  be  bound  till  he  should  have  con- 
ducted the  army  into  Armenia.    In  this  condi- 
tion he  led  the  Romans  peaceably  along  for 
two  days:  but  on  the  third,  when  Antony,  ex- 
pecting nothing  less  than  the  Parthians,  was 
marching  forward  in  disorderly  security,  the 
Mardian,  observing  the  mounds  of  a  river  bro- 
ken down,  and  the  waters  let  out  into  the  plain 
where  they  were  to  pass,  concluded  that  the 
Parthians  had  done  this  to  retard  their  march, 
and  advised  Antony  to  be  on  his  guard;  for  the 
enemy,   he   said,   was   at   no  great  distance. 
Whilst  Antony  was  drawing  up  his  men,  and 
preparing  such  of  them  as  were  armed  with 
darts  and  slings  to  make  a  sally  against  the  ene- 
my, the  Parthian^  came  upon  him,  and  by  sur- 
rounding his  army,  harassed  it  on  every  part. 
The  light  armed  Romans,  indeed,  made  an  in- 
cursion upon  them,  and  galling  them  with  their 
missive  weapons,  obliged  them  to  retreat;  but 
they  soon  returned  to  the  charge,  till  a  band  of 
the  Gaulish  cavalry   attacked   and  dispersed 
them;  so  that  they  appeared  no  more  that  day. 
Antony,  upon  this,  found  what  measures  he 
was  to  take;  and,  covering  both  wings  and  the 
rear  with  such  troops  as  were  armed  with  mis- 
sive weapons,  his  army  marched  in  the  form 
of  a  square.    The  cavalry  had  orders  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  but  not  to  pursue 
them  to  any  great  distance.  The  Parthians,  of 
course,  when  in  four  successive  days  they  could 
make  no  considerable  impression,  and  found 
themselves  equally  annoyed  in  their  turn,  grew 
more  remiss,  and,  finding  an  excuse  in  the  win- 
ter season,  began  to  think  of  a  retreat.  On  the 
fifth  day,  Flavius  Gallus,  a  general  officer  of 
great  courage  and  valour,  requested  Antony, 
that  he  would  indulge  him  with  a  number  of 
light-armed  troops  from  the  rear,  together  with 
a  few  horse  from  the  front;  and  with  these  he 
proposed  to  perform  some  considerable  exploit. 
These  he  obtained,  and  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  the  Parthians,  he  did  not,  like  the  rest,  re- 
treat by  degrees  towards  the  body  of  the  army, 
but  maintained  his  ground,  and  fought  rather 
on  the  offensive  than  on  the  defensive.   When 
the  officers  of  the  rear  observed  that  he  was 
aeparated  from  the  rest,  they  sent  to  recal  him, 
bat  he  did  not  obey  the  summons.      It  is  said, 
however,  that  Titius  the  quaestor  turned  back 
the  standard,  and  inveighed  against  Gallua  for 


leading  so  many  brave  men  to  destruction.  Gal- 
lus, on  the  other  hand,  returned  his  reproaches, 
and  commanding  those  who  were  about  him  to 
stand,  he  made  his  retreat  alo.ne.  Gallus  had 
no  sooner  made  an  impression  on  the  enemy's 
front  than  he  was  surrounded.  In  this  distress 
he  sent  for  assistance;  and  here  the  genera] 
officers,  and  Canidius,  the  favourite  of  Antony; 
amongst  the  rest,  committed  a  most  capital 
et-ror.  Instead  of  leading  the  whole  army  against 
the  Parthians,  as  soon  as  one  detachment  was 
overpowered,  they  sent  another  to  its  support, 
and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  would  have  sacri- 
ficed great  part  of  the  troops,  had  not  Antony 
come  hastily  from  the  front  with  the  heavy- 
armed,  and  urging  on  the  third  legion  through 
the  midst  of  the  fugitives,  stopped  the  enemy's 
pursuit. 

In  this  action  no  fewer  than  three  thousand 
were  slain,  and  five  thousand  brought  back 
wounded  to  the  camp.  Amongst  the  last  wai 
Gallus,  who  had  four  arrows  shot  through  hia 
body,  and  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds.  An- 
tony visited  all  that  had  suffered  on  this  un- 
happy occasion,  and  consoled  them  with  tears 
of  real  grief  and  affection:  while  the  wounded 
soldiers,  embracing  the  hand  of  their  general, 
entreated  him  not  to  attend  to  their  sufferings, 
but  to  his  own  health  and  quiet:  "  While  our 
general  is  safe,  all,"  said  they,  "  is  well."  It  is 
certain  that  there  was  not  in  those  days  a  bra- 
ver or  a  finer  army.  The  men  were  tall,  stout, 
able,  and  willing  to  endure  the  greatest  toils. 
Their  respect  and  ready  obedience  to  their  gen- 
eral was  wonderful.  Not  a  man  in  the  army, 
from  the  first  officer  to  the  meanest  soldier,  but 
would  have  preferred  the  favour  of  Antony  to 
his  own  life  and  safety.  In  all  these  respects 
they  were  at  least  equal  to  the  armies  of  ancient 
Rome.  A  variety  of  causes,  as  we  have  observ- 
ed, concurred  to  produce  this:  Antony's  noble 
birth,  his  eloquence,  his  candour,  his  liberality 
and  magnificence,  and  the  familiar  pleasan- 
try of  his  conversation.  These  were  the  gen- 
eral causes  of  the  affection  he  found  in  his 
army ;  and,  on  this  particular  occasion,  his  sym- 
pathising with  the  wounded,  and  attending  to 
their  wants,  made  them  totally  forget  their  suf- 
ferings. 

The  Parthians,  who  had  before  begun  to  lan- 
guish in  their  operations,  were  so  much  elevat- 
ed with  this  advantage,  and  held  the  Romans 
in  such  contempt,  that  they  even  spent  the 
night  by  their  camp,  in  hopes  of  seizing  the 
baggage  while  they  deserted  their  tents.  At 
break  of  day  numbers  more  came  up,  to  the 
amount,  as  it  is  said,  of  forty  thousand  horse; 
for  the  Parthian  king  had  sent  even  his  body- 
guard, so  confident  was  he  of  absolute  victory} 
as  to  himself,  be  never  was  present  at  any  en- 
gagement. 

Antony,  being  now  to  address  his  soldiers, 
called  for  mourning  apparel,  that  his  speech 
might  be  more  affecting;  but  as  his  friends 
would  not  permit  this,  he  appeared  in  his  gene- 
ral's robe.  Those  that  had  been  victorious  he 
praised;  those  who  had  fled  he  reproached;  the 
former  encouraged  him  by  every  testimony  of 
their  zeal;  the  latter,  offering  themselves  either 
to  decimation  or  any  other  kind  of  punishment 
that  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  them, 
entreated  him  to  forego  his  sorrow  and  con 
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cem.  Upon  this  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven, 
and  prayed  to  the  gods,  "  That  if  his  happier 
fortune  'was  to  be  followed  by  future  evii,  it 
might  effect  only  himself,  and  that  his  army 
might  be  safe  and  victorious." 

The  day  following  they  marched  out  in  bet- 
ter order,  and  the  Parthians,  who  thought  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  plunder,  when  they 
saw  their  enemy  in  fresh  spirits  and  in  a 
capacity  for  renewing  the  engagement,  were 
extremely  disconcerted.  However,  they  fell 
upon  the  Romans  from  the  adjacent  declivities 
and  galled  them  with  their  arrows  as  they  were 
marching  slowly  forward.  Against  these  at- 
tacks the  light-armed  troops  were  covered  by 
the  legionaries,  who  placing  one  knee  upon  the 
ground,  received  the  arrows  on  their  shields. 
The  rank  that  was  behind  covered  that  which 
was  before  in  a  regular  gradation ;  so  that  this 
curious  fortification,  which  defended  them  from 
the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  resembled  the  roof  of 
a  house. 

The  Parthians,  who  thought  that  the  Ro- 
mans rested  on  their  knees  only  through  wea- 
riness and  fatigue,  threw  away  their  bows,  and 
came  to  close  engagement  with  their  spears. 
"Upon  this  the  Romans  leaped  up  with  a  loud 
shout,  cut  to  pieces  those  who  came  first  to  the 
attack,  and  put  all  the  rest  to  flight.  This  me- 
thod of  attack  and  defence  being  repeated  every 
day,  they  made  but  Uttle  progress  in  their 
march,  and  were,  besides,  distressed  for  want 
of  provisions;  they  could  not  forage  without 
fighting;  the  corn  they  could  get  was  but  little, 
and  even  that  they  had  not  instruments  to 
grind.  The  greatest  part  of  them  had  been  left 
behind;  for  many  of  their  beasts  of  burden  were 
dead,  and  many  were  employed  in  carrying  the 
eick  and  wounded.  It  is  said  that  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  Attic  measure,  was  sold  for  fifty 
drachmas,  and  a  barley  loaf  for  its  weight  in 
silver.  Those  who  sought  for  roots  and  pot 
herbs  found  few  that  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  eat,  and  in  tasting  unknown  herbs,  they  met 
with  one  that  brought  on  madness  and  death. 
He  that  had  eaten  of  it  immediately  lost  all 
memory  and  knowledge;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
would  busy  himself  in  turning  and  moving  every 
stone  he  met  with,  as  if  he  was  upon  some  very 
important  pursuit.  The  camp  was  full  of  un- 
happy men  bending  to  the  ground,  and  thus 
digging  up  and  removing  stones,  till  at  last  they 
were  carried  off  by  a  bilious  vomiting;  when 
wine,*  the  only  remedy ,t  was  not  to  be  had. 
Thus,  while  numbers  perished,  and  the  Parthi- 
ans still  continued  to  harass  them,  Antony  is 
said  frequently  to  have  cried  out,  "  0  the  ten 
thousand  "  alluding  to  the  army  that  Xenophon 
led  from  Babylon  both  a  longer  way,t  and 
through  more  numerous  conflicts,  and  yet  led 
in  safety. 

The  Parthians,  when  they  found  that  they 
could  not  break  through  the  Roman  ranks,  nor 

*  The  ancients  held  wine  to  be  a  principal  remedy 
■gainst  vomiting.  Praderea  vomitioncs  sistit. — Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  1.  ixiii.  c.  1. 

f  It  was  likewise  esteemed  good  against  many  kinds  of 
poison.  Merum  est  contra  cicutum,  aconita  et  omnia 
{IKC  refrigerant  remcdium.  Ibid. 

{  When  Plutarch  says  that  Xenophon  led  his  ten 
thousand  a  lunger  way,  he  must  mean  to  terminate 
Antony's  march  with  Armenia. 


throw  them  into  disorder,  but  were  frequently 
beaten  in  their  attacks,  began  once  more  ta 
treat  their  foragers  in  a  peaceable  manner. 
They  shewed  them  their  bows  unstrung,  and 
informed  them  that  they  had  given  up  the  pur- 
suit, and  were  going  to  depart.  A  few  Medes, 
they  said,  might  continue  the  route  a  day  or  two 
longer,  but  they  would  give  the  Romans  no 
trouble,  as  their  only  purpose  was  to  protect 
some  of  the  remoter  villages.  These  professions 
were  accompanied  with  many  kind  salutations} 
insomuch  that  the  Romans  conceived  fresh 
hopes  and  spirits;  and,  because  the  way  over 
the  mountains  was  said  to  be  destitute  of  wa- 
ter, Antony  once  more  was  desirous  of  taking 
his  route  through  the  plains.  When  he  was  go- 
ing to  put  this  scheme  in  execution,  one  Mith- 
ridates,  cousin  to  that  Monesus  who  had  for- 
merly sought  his  protection ;  and  being  present- 
ed by  him  with  three  cities,  came  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  desired  he  might  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  with  some  person  that  understood 
the  Syrian  or  the  Parthian  language.  Alexan- 
der of  Antioch,  a  friend  of  Antony's,  went  out 
to  him,  and  after  the  Parthian  had  informed  him 
who  he  was,  and  attributing  his  coming  to  the 
kindness  of  Monesus,  he  asked  him,  whether 
he  did  not  see  at  a  great  distance  before  him  a 
range  of  high  hills.  "  Under  those  hills,"  said 
he,  "the  whole  Parthian  army  lies  in  ambuscade 
for  you:  for  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  there  is 
a  spacious  plain,  and  there,  when  deluded  by 
their  artifices,  you  have  left  the  way  over  the 
heights,  they  expect  to  find  you.  In  the  mountain 
roads,  indeed,  you  have  thirst  and  toil  to  con- 
tend with  as  usual;  but,  should  Antony  take  the 
plains,  he  must  expect  the  fate  of  Crassus." 

After  he  had  given  this  information  he  de- 
parted, and  Antony  on  the  occasion  assembled 
a  council,  and  amongst  the  rest  his  Mardian 
guide,  who  concurred  with  the  directions  of  the 
Parthian.  The  way  over  the  plains,  he  said, 
was  hardly  practicable,  were  there  no  enemy 
to  contend  with,  the  windings  were  long  and 
tedious,  and  difficult  to  be  made  out.  The  rug- 
ged way  over  the  mountains,  on  the  contrary, 
had  no  other  difficulty  in  it  than  to  endure 
thirst  for  one  day.  Antony,  therefore,  changed 
his  inind,  and  ordering  each  man  to  take  water 
along  with  him,  took  the  mountain  road  by 
night.  As  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
vessels,  some  conveyed  their  water  in  helmets, 
and  others  in  bladders. 

The  Parthians  were  informed  of  Antony's 
motions,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  pursued  him 
in  the  night.  About  sunrise  they  came  up  with 
the  rear,  weary  as  it  was  with  toil  and  watch- 
ing; for  that  night  they  had  travelled  thirty 
miles.  In  this  condition  they  had  to  contend 
with  an  unexpected  enemy,  and,  being  at  once 
obliged  to  fight  and  continue  their  march,  their 
thirst  became  still  more  insupportable.  At  last 
the  front  came  up  to  a  river,  the  water  of  which 
was  cool  and  clear,  but  being  salt  and  acrimo- 
nious, it  occasioned  a  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  that  had  been  heated  and  inflamed  with 
thirst.  The  Mardian  guide  had,  indeed,  fore 
warned  them  of  this,  but  the  poor  fellows  re 
jecting  the  information  that  was  brought  them, 
drank  eagerly  of  the  stream.  Antony,  running 
amongst  the  ranks,  entreated  them  to  for- 
bear but  a  little.    He  told  them  that  tliere  wa« 
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tnother  river  al  no  great  distance,  the  water  of 
which  might  be  drank  with  safety;  and  that  the 
way  was  so  extremely  rocky  and  uneven,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy's  cavalry  to 
pursue.  At  the  same  time  he  sounded  a  retreat 
to  call  off  such  as  were  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my, and  gave  the  signal  for  pitching  their  tents, 
that  they  might  at  least  have  Uie  convenience 
of  shade. 

While  their  tents  were  fixing,  and  the  Par- 
thians,  as  usual,  retiring  from  the  pursuit, 
Mitliridatcs  came  again,  and  Alexander  being 
seat  out  to  him,  he  advised  that  the  Koraans, 
after  a  little  rest,  should  rise  and  make  for  the 
river,  because  the  Parthians  did  not  propose  to 
carry  their  pursuit  beyond  it.  Alexander  re- 
ported this  to  Antony,  and  Mitliridates  being 
presented  with  as  many  phials  and  cups  of  gold 
as  he  could  conceal  in  his  garments,  once  more 
left  the  camp.  Antony,  while  it  was  yet  day, 
struck  his  tents,  and  marched,  unmolested  by 
the  enemy.  But  so  dreadful  a  night  as  follow- 
ed he  had  never  passed.  Those  who  were  known 
to  be  possessed  of  gold  or  silver  were  slain  and 
plundered,  and  the  money  that  was  conveyed 
in  the  baggage  was  made  a  prey  of.  Last  of 
all,  Antony's  baggage  was  seized,  and  the  rich- 
est bowls  and  tables  were  cut  asunder  and  di- 
vided amongst  the  plunderers.  The  greatest 
terror  and  distraction  ran  through  the  whole 
army,  for  it  was  concluded  that  the  inroads  of 
the  enemy  had  occasioned  this  flight  and  con- 
fusion. Antony  sent  for  one  of  his  freedmen 
called  Rhamnus,  and  made  him  swear  that  he 
would  stab  him  and  cut  off  his  head,  whenever 
he  should  command  him,  that  he  might  neither 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  nor  be 
known  when  dead.  While  his  friends  were 
weeping  around  him,  the  Mardian  guide  gave 
him  some  encouragement,  by  telUng  him  that 
the  river  was  at  hand,  as  he  could  perceive  by 
the  cool  freshness  of  the  air  that  issued  from 
it,  and  that,  of  course,  the  troubles  of  his  jour- 
ney would  soon  be  at  an  end,  as  the  night  near- 
ly was.  At  the  same  time  he  was  informed 
that  all  these  disorders  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  avarice  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  therefore  or- 
dered the  signal  for  encamping,  that  he  might 
rectify  his  disordered  army.* 

It  was  now  daylight,  and  as  soon  as  the 
troops  were  brought  to  a  little  order,  the  Par- 
thians once  more  began  to  harass  the  rear.  The 
signal  was  therefore  given  to  the  light  troops 
to  engage,  and  the  heavy  armed  received  the 
arrows  under  a  roof  of  shields  as  before.  The 
Parthians,  however,  durst  not  come  any  more 
to  close  engagement,  and  when  the  front  had 
advanced  a  little  farther,  the  river  was  in  sight. 
Antony  first  drew  up  the  cavalry  on  the  bank 
to  carry  over  the  weak  and  wounded.    The 

*  Plutarch  does  not  in  thij  place  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently informed.  The  cause  of  this  tumult  in  the 
army  could  notbe  the  arariceof  the  soldiers  only,  since 
that  might  have  operated  loti|  before,  and  at  a  time 
when  they  were  capable  of  enjoying  money.  Their  ob- 
ject now  was  the  preservation  of  life ;  and  it  was  not 
wealth  but  water  that  they  wanted.  We  must  look 
for  the  cause  of  this  disorder,  then,  in  some  other  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  that  probably  was  the  report  of  their 
general's  despair,  or  possibly  of  his  death  ;  for  other- 
wise, they  would  hardly  have  plundered  his  baggage. 
The  fidelity  and  affection  they  had  shewn  him  in  all 
their  distresses,  afford  a  sufficient  argument  on  this  be- 


combat  was  now  over,  and  the  thirsty  could 
enjoy  their  water  in  quiet.  At  sight  of  th» 
river  the  Parthians  unstrung  their  bows,  and, 
with  the  highest  encomiums  on  their  bravery, 
bade  their  enemies  pass  over  in  peace.  They 
did  80,  and  after  the  necessary  refreshments, 
proceeded  on  their  march,  without  much  con- 
fidence ia  the  Parthian  praise  or  professions. 
Within  six  days  from  the  last  battle  they  ar- 
rived at  the  river  Araxes,  which  divides  Me- 
dia from  Armenia.  This  river,  on  account  of 
the  depth  and  strength  of  its  current,  seemed 
difficult  to  pass,  and  a  rumour,  moreover,  ran 
through  the  army  that  the  enemy  was  there  in 
ambuscade,  to  attack  them  as  they  forded  it. 
However  they  passed  over  in  safety,  and  when 
they  set  foot  in  Armenia,  with  tlie  avidity  of 
mariners  when  they  first  come  on  shore,  they 
kissed  the  ground  in  adoration,  and  embraced 
each  other  with  a  pleasure  that  could  only  ex- 
press itself  in  tears.  The  ill  consequences  of 
their  former  extremities,  however,  discovered 
themselves  even  here;  for  as  they  now  passed 
through  a  country  of  plenty  and  profusion,  their 
too  great  indulgencies  threw  them  into  the 
dropsy  and  the  colic.  Antony,  on  reviewing 
his  army,  found  that  he  had  lost  twenty  thou- 
sand foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  more  than 
half  of  which  had  not  died  in  battle,  but  by 
sickness.  They  had  been  twenty-seven  days  in 
their  return  from  Phraatae,  and  had  beaten  the 
Parthians  in  eighteen  engagements;  but  these 
victories  were  by  no  means  complete,  because 
they  could  not  prosecute  their  advantages  by 
pursuit. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Artavasdes  deprived 
Antony  of  the  fruits  of  his  Parthian  expedition; 
for  had  he  been  assisted  by  the  sixteen  thousand 
horse  which  he  took  with  him  out  of  Media, 
who  were  armed  like  the  Parthians,  and  ac- 
customed to  fight  with  them,  after  the  Romans 
had  beaten  them  in  set  battles,  this  cavalry 
might  have  taken  up  the  pursuit,  and  harassed 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  so 
often  have  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge. 
All,  therefore,  were  exciting  Antony  to  revenge 
himself  on  Artavasdes.  But  he  followed  better 
counsels,  and  in  his  present  weak  and  indigent 
condition,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  withhold 
the  usual  respect  and  honours  he  had  paid  him. 
But  when  he  came  into  Armenia  on  another  oc- 
casion, after  having  drawn  him  to  a  meeting  by 
fair  promises  and  invitations,  he  seized  and  car- 
ried him  bound  to  Alexandria,  where  he  led 
him  in  triumphal  procession.  The  Romans 
were  offended  at  this  triumph  and  at  Antony 
who  had  thus  transferred  the  principal  honours 
of  their  country  to  Egypt,  for  the  gratification 
of  Cleopatra.  These  things,  however,  happen- 
ed in  a  later  period  of  Antony's  life. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  and  perpetual 
snows  were  so  destructive  to  the  troops,  that 
in  his -march,  he  lost  eight  thousand  men.  Ac- 
companied by  a  small  party  he  went  down  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  in  a  fort  between  Berytus 
and  Sidon,  called  the  White  Hair,  he  waited 
for  Cleopatra.  To  divert  his  impatience  on  her 
delay,  he  had  recourse  to  festivity  and  intoxi- 
cation; and  he  would  frequently,  over  his  cups, 
start  up  from  his  seat,  and  run  leaping  and 
dancing  to  look  out  for  her  approach.  At 
length  she  came,  and  brought  with  her  a  large 
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quantity  of  money  and  clothing  for  the  army. 
Some,  however,  have  asserted,  that  she  brought 
nothing  but  the  clothes,  and  that  Antony  suppli- 
ed the  money ,  though  he  gave  her  the  credit  of  it. 

There  happened  at  this  time  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Phraates  and  the  king  of  the  Medes, 
occasioned,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  division  of  the 
Roman  spoils,  and  the  latter  was  apprehensive 
of  losing  his  kingdom.  He  therefore  sent  to 
Antony  an  offer  of  his  assistance  against  the 
Parthians.  Antony,  who  concluded  that  he  had 
failed  of  conquering  the  Parthians  only  through 
want  of  cavalry  and  bowmen,  and  would  here 
«eem  rather  to  confer  than  to  receive  a  favour, 
determined  once  more  to  return  to  Armenia, 
and,  after  joining  the  king  of  the  Medes  at  the 
river  Araxares,  to  renew  the  war. 

Octavia,  who  was  still  at  Rome,  now  ex- 
pressed a  desire  of  visiting  Antony,  and  Cssar 
gave  her  his  permission,  not  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  merely  to  oblige  her,  but  that 
the  ill  treatment  and  neglect  which  he  conclud- 
ed she  would  meet  might  give  him  a  pretence 
for  renewing  the  war.  When  she  arrived  at 
Athens,  she  received  letters  from  Antony,  com- 
manding her  to  continue  there,  and  acquaint- 
ing her  with  his  new  expedition.  These  let- 
ters mortified  her,  for  she  suspected  the  expe- 
dition to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pretence; 
however,  she  wrote  to  him,  and  desired  he 
would  send  his  commands  where  she  should 
leave  the  presents  she  had  brought.  These 
presents  consisted  of  clothing  for  the  army, 
beasts  of  burden,  money,  and  gifts  for  his  offi- 
cers and  friends.  Besides  these,  she  had 
brought  two  thousand  picked  men,  fully  equip- 
ped and  armed  for  the  general's  cohort.  Oc- 
tavia sent  this  letter  by  Niger,  a  friend  of  An- 
tony's, who  did  not  fail  to  pay  her  the  compli- 
ments she  deserved,  but  represented  her  to 
Antony  in  the  most  agreeable  light. 

Cleopatra  dreaded  her  rival.  She  wag  ap- 
prehensive that  if  she  came  to  Antony,  the  re- 
spectable gravity  of  her  manners,  added  to  the 
authority  and  interest  of  Cssar,  would  carry 
off  her  husband.  She  therefore  pretended  to 
be  dying  for  the  love  of  Antony,  and  to  give  a 
colour  to  her  pretence,  she  emaciated  herself 
by  abstinence.  At  his  approach  she  taught  her 
eye  to  express  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  when 
he  left  her,  she  put  on  the  look  of  languish- 
ment  and  dejection.  Sometimes  she  would  en- 
deavour to  weep,  and  then,  as  if  she  wished  to 
hide  the  tears  from  her  tender  Antony,  she  af- 
fected to  wipe  them  off  unseen. 

Antony,  was  all  this  while,  preparing  for  his 
Median  expedition,  and  Cleopatra's  creatures 
and  dependents  did  not  fail  to  reproach  his  un- 
feeling heart,  which  could  suffer  the  woman 
whose  life  was  wrapped  up  in  his,  to  die  for  his 
sake.  Octavia's  marriage,  they  said,  was  a 
mere  political  convenience,  and  it  was  enough 
for  her  that  she  had  the  honour  of  being  called 
his  wife.  Poor  Cleopatra,  though  queen  of  a 
mighty  nation,  was  called  nothing  more  than 
his  mistress:  yet  even  with  this,  for  the  sake 
of  his  society,  she  could  be  content:  but  of 
that  society,  whenever  she  should  be  deprived, 
it  would  deprive  her  of  life.  These  insinuations 
so  totally  unmanned  him,  that,  through  fear  of 
Cleopatra's  putting  an  end  to  her  life,  he  re- 
turned to  Cgypt,  and  put  off  the  Mede  till  sum- 


mer, though  at  that  time  the  Parthian  affairi 
were  said  to  be  in  a  seditious  and  disorderly 
situation.  At  length,  however,  he  went  into  Ar 
menia,  and  after  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Mede,  and  betrothing  one  of  Cleopatra's 
sons  to  a  daughter  of  his  who  was  very  young, 
returned,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  civil  war. 

When  Octavia  returned  from  Athens,  Caesar 
looked  upon  the  treatment  she  had  met  with 
as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  contempt,  and  he 
therefore  ordered  her  to  retire  and  live  alone 
However,  she  refused  to  quit  her  husband's 
house,  and  moreover  entreated  Csesar  by  no 
means,  to  have  recourse  to  arms  merely  on  her 
account.  It  would  be  infamous,  she  said,  for 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  Roman  empire  to  involve 
the  people  in  a  civil  war,  one  for  the  love  of  a 
woman,  and  the  other  out  of  jealousy.  By  her 
own  conduct  she  added  weight  to  her  expostu- 
lations. She  kept  up  the  dignity  of  Antony's 
house,  and  took  the  same  care  of  his  children, 
as  well  those  that  he  had  by  Fulvia  as  her 
own,  that  she  could  possibly  have  taken,  had 
he  been  present.  Antony's  friends,  who  were 
sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  honours  or  transact  bu- 
siness, she  kindly  entertained,  and  used  her 
best  offices  with  Caesar  to  obtain  what  they  re- 
quested. Yet  even  by  this  conduct  she  was 
hurting  Antony,  contrary  to  her  inclination. 
His  injurious  treatment  of  such  a  woman  ex- 
cited a  general  indignation;  and  the  distribu- 
tion he  had  made  to  his  children  in  Alexandria 
carried  with  it  something  so  imperious  and  so 
disparaging  to  the  Romans,  that  it  increased 
that  indignation  not  a  little.  The  manner  of  do- 
ing it  was  extremely  obnoxious.  He  summon- 
ed the  people  to  the  place  of  public  exercise, 
and  ordering  two  golden  chairs  to  be  placed 
on  a  tribunal  of  silver,  one  for  himself,  and 
the  other  for  Cl«opatra,  beside  lower  seats  for 
the  children,  he  announced  her  queen  of  Eg}'pt, 
Cyprus,  Africa,  and  Coelosyna,  and  nominated 
Caesario,  her  son  by  Caesar  the  dictator,  her 
colleague.  The  sons  she  had  by  him  he  enti- 
tled kings  of  kings,  and  to  Alexander  he  gave 
Armenia  and  Media,  together  with  Parthia, 
when  it  should  be  conquered.  To  Ptolemy  he 
gave  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Cihcia.  At  the 
same  time  the  children  made  their  appearance, 
Alexander  in  a  Median  dress,  with  the  turban 
and  tiara;  and  Ptolemy  in  the  long  cloak  and 
slippers,  with  a  bonnet  encircled  by  a  diadem. 
The  latter  was  dressed  like  the  successors  of 
Alexander;  the  former  like  the  Median  and 
Armenian  kings.  When  the  children  saluted 
their  parents,  one  was  attended  by  Armenian, 
the  other  by  Macedonian  guards.  Cleopatra 
on  this,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  wore 
the  sacred  robe  of  Isis,*  and  affected  to  give 
audience  to  the  people  in  the  character  and 
name  of  the  JVew  Isis. 

Oaesar  expatiated  on  these  things  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  by  frequent  accusations,  incensed  tho 
people  against  Antony.  Antony  did  not  fail 
to  recriminate  by  his  deputiss.  In  the  first 
place  he  charged  Caesar  with  wresting  Sicily 
out  of  the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  not  dividing 
it  with  him.  His  next  charge  was,  that  Cffisar 
had  never  returned  the  ships  he  had  borrowed 

*  Tkis  robe  was  of  all  colour*,  to  signify  the  unirer- 
sality  of  the  goddess's  influence.  The  robe  of  0»in» 
was  of  one  colour  only. 
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of  him ;  a  third,  that  after  reducing  his  col- 
league, Lepidus,  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
man,  he  had  taken  to  himself  his  army,  his 
province,  and  his  tributes;  lastly,  that  he  had 
distributed  almost  all  the  lands  in  Italy  among 
his  own  soldiers,  and  had  left  nothing  for  his. 
To  these  Ca;sar  made  answer,  that  Lepidus 
was  reduced,  from  an  incapacity  of  sustaining 
his  government;  that  what  he  had  acquired  by 
war,  he  was  ready  to  divide  with  Antony,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  expected  to  share  Armenia 
with  him ;  that  his  soldiers  had  no  right  to  lands 
in  Italy,  because  Media  and  Armenia,  which 
by  their  bravery  they  had  added  to  the  Roman 
empire,  had  been  allotted  to  them. 

Antony  being  informed  of  these  things  in  Ar- 
menia, immediately  sent  Canidius  to  the  sea- 
coast  with  sixteen  legions.  In  the  meantime, 
he  went  to  Ephesus,  attended  by  Cleopatra. 
There  he  assembled  his  fleet,  which  consisted 
of  eight  hundred  ships  of  burden,  whereof  Cle- 
opatra furnished  Jwo  hundred,  besides  twenty 
thousand  talents,  and  provisions  for  the  whole 
army.  Antony,  by  the  advice  of  Domitius  and 
some  other  friends,  ordered  Cleopatra  to  return 
to  Egypt,  and  there  to  wait  the  event  of  the 
war.  But  the  queen  apprehensive  that  a  re- 
conciliation might  take  place,  through  the  me- 
diation of  Octavia,  by  means  of  large  bribes, 
drew  over  Canidius  to  her  interest.  She  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  represent  to  Antony,  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  refuse  so  powerful  an  aux- 
iliary the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  war; 
that  her  presence  was  even  necessary  to  ani- 
mate and  encourage  the  Egj'ptians,  who  made 
so  considerable  a  part  of  his  naval  force;  nor 
was  Cleopatra,  in  point  of  abilities,  inferior  to 
any  of  the  princes  his  allies;  since  she  had  not 
only  been  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  a  consid- 
erable kingdom,  but  by  her  intercourse  with 
him  had  learned  the  administration  of  the  great- 
est affairs.  These  remonstrances,  as  the  Fates 
had  decreed  every  thing  for  Caesar,  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  they  sailed  together  for  Samos, 
where  they  indulged  in  every  species  of  luxury. 
For  at  the  same  time  that  the  kings,  governors, 
states  and  provinces,  between  Syria,  the  Moeo- 
tis,  Armenia  and  Lauria,*  were  commanded  to 
send  their  contributions  to  the  war,  the  whole 
tribe  of  players  and  musicians  were  ordered  to 
repair  to  Samos;  and  while  almost  the  whole 
world  beside  was  venting  its  anguish  in  groans 
and  tears,  that  island  alone  was  piping  and 
dancing.  The  several  cities  sent  oxen  for  sacri- 
fice, and  kings  contended  in  the  magnificence 
of  their  presents  and  entertainments;  so  that  it 
was  natural  to  say,  what  kind  of  figure  will 
these  people  make  m  their  triumph,  when  their 
very  preparations  for  war  are  so  splendid!" 

When  these  things  were  over,  he  gave  Priene 
for  the  residence  of  the  players  and  musicians, 
and  sailed  for  Athens,  where  he  once  more  re- 
newed the  farce  of  public  entertainments.  The 
Athenians  had  treated  Octavia,  when  she  was 
at  Athens,  with  the  highest  respect;  and  Cle- 
opalr?,  jealous  of  the  honours  she  had  receiv- 
ed, endeavoured  to  court  the  {>eople  by  every 

•  As  a  mauntain  of  no  note  in  Attica  does  not  seem 
proper  to  be  mentioned  with  great  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, it  is  supposed  that  we  ou^ht  to  read  Illyria, 
Hutead  ol'Lt^uri'!.  Illyria  is  afterwards  mentioned  as 
tie  boundary  of  Antony's  dominions  on  that  side. 


mark  of  faTour.  The  people  il  return  decreed 
her  public  honours,  and  sent  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  her  with  the  decree.  At  the  head  of 
this  deputation  was  Antony  himself,  in  charac- 
ter of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  he  was  prolocu- 
tor on  the  occasion. 

In  the  meantime,  he  sent  some  of  his  people 
to  turn  Octavia  out  of  his  house  at  Rome. 
When  she  left  it,  it  is  said  she  took  with  her 
all  his  children,  (except  the  eldest  by  Fulvia, 
who  attended  him,)  and  deplored  the  severity 
of  her  fate  with  tears,  under  the  apprehension 
that  she  would  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  Romans  pitied 
her  sufferings,  but  still  more  the  folly  of  Anto- 
ny, particularly  such  as  had  seen  Cleopatra; 
for  she  was  by  no  means  preferable  to  Octavia, 
either  on  account  of  her  youth  or  beauty. 

When  Cxsar  was  informed  of  the  celerity 
and  magnificence  of  Antony's  preparations,  hff 
was  afraid  of  being  forced  into  the  war  that 
summer.  This  would  have  been  very  incon- 
venient for  him,  as  he  was  in  want  of  almost 
every  thing,  and  the  levies  of  money  occasioned 
a  general  dissatisfaction.  The  whole  body  of 
the  people  were  taxed  one-fourth  of  their  in- 
come, and  the  sons  of  freedom  one-eighth. 
This  occasioned  the  greatest  clamour  and  con- 
fusion in  Italy,  and  Antony  certainly  commit- 
ted a  very  great  oversight  in  neglecting  the 
advantage.  By  his  unaccountable  delays  he 
gave  Cssar  an  opportunity  both  to  complete  his 
preparations,  and  appease  the  minds  of  the 
people.  When  the  money  was  demanded,  they 
murmured  and  mutinied;  but  after  it  was  once 
paid,  they  thought  of  it  no  longer. 

Titius  and  Plancus,  men  of  consular  dignity, 
and  Antony's  principal  friends,  being  ill-used 
by  Cleopatra,  on  account  of  their  opposing  her 
stay  in  the  army,  abandoned  him  and  went 
over  to  Csesar.  As  they  knew  the  contents  of 
Antony's  will,  they  presently  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  them.  This  will  was  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  vestals;  and  when  Caesar  de- 
manded it,  they  refused  to  send  it;  adding, 
that  if  he  was  determined  to  have  it,  he  must 
come  and  take  it  himself.  Accordingly  he  went 
and  took  it.  First  of  all  he  read  it  over  to 
himself,  and  remarked  such  passages  as  were 
most  liable  to  censure.  Afterwards  he  read  it 
in  the  senate,  and  this  gave  a  general  offence.* 
It  seemed  to  the  greatest  part  an  absurd  and 
unprecedented  thing  that  a  man  should  suffer 
in  his  life,  for  what  he  had  ordered  to  be  done 
after  his  death.  Caesar  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  orders  he  had  given  concerning  his  funeral; 
for  in  case  he  died  at  Rome,  he  had  directed 
his  body  to  be  carried  in  procession  through 
the  forum,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Alex 
andria,  to  Cleopatra.  Calvisius,  a  retainer  ol 
Ca:sar's,  also  accused  him  of  having  given  to 
Cleopatra,  the  Pergamerian  library,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes;  and 
added  that  once,  when  they  supped  in  public, 
Antony  rose  and  trod  on  Cleopatra's  foot  by 
way  of  signal  for  some  rendezvous.  He  assert- 
ed, moreover,  that  he  suffered  the  Ephesians 
in  his  presence  to  call  Cleopatra  sovereign;  and 
that  when  he  was  presiding  at  the  administration 

'  This  was  an  act  of  most  injurious  violence.  No- 
thing could  be  more  sacred  than  a  will  deposited  in  th* 
haodi  of  the  restal*. 
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of  public  affairs,  attended  by  several  tetrarchs 
and  kings,  he  received  love-letters  from  her 
enclosed  in  onyx  and  crystal,  and  there  perus- 
ed them.  Besides,  when  Furnius,  a  man  of 
great  dignity,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Ro- 
man orators,  was  speaking  in  public,  Cleopatra 
was  carried  through  Ihe  forum  in  a  litterj  upon 
which  Antony  immediately  started  up,  and  no 
tonger  paying  his  attention  to  the  cause,  accom- 
oanied  her,  leaning  on  the  litter  as  he  walked. 

The  veracity  of  Calvisius,  in  these  accusa- 
tions, was,  nevertheless,  suspected.  The  friends 
of  Antony  sohcited  the  people  in  his  behalf,  and 
despatched  Geminius,  one  of  their  number,  to 
put  him  on  his  guard  against  the  abrogation  of 
his  power,  and  his  being  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  Roman  people.  Geminius  sailed  into 
Greece,  and,  on  his  arrival,  was  suspected  by 
Cleopatra,  as  an  agent  of  Octavius's.  On  this 
account,  he  was  contemptuously  treated,  and 
the  lowest  seats  assigned  him  at  the  public 
suppers.  This,  however,  he  bore  for  some 
time  with  patience,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an 
interview  with  Antony:  but  being  publicly 
called  upon  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  coming, 
he  answered,  "  That  one  part  of  the  cause 
would  require  to  be  communicated  at  a  sober 
hour,  but  the  other  part  could  not  be  mistaken, 
whether  a  man  were  drunk  or  sober ;  for  it  was 
clear  that  all  things  would  go  well,  if  Cleo- 
patra retired  into  Egypt."  Antony  was  ex- 
tremely chagrined;  and  Cleopatra  said,  "  You 
have  done  very  well,  Geminius,  to  confess 
without  being  put  to  the  torture."  Geminius 
Boon  after  withdrew,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
Many  more  of  Antony's  friends  were  driven  off 
by  the  creatures  of  Cleopatra  when  they  could 
no  longer  endure  their  insolence  and  scurrility. 
Amongst  the  rest  were  Marcus  Silanus,  and 
Delius,  the  historian.  The  latter  informs  us, 
that  Cleopatra  had  a  design  upon  his  life,  as 
he  was  told  by  Glaucus,  the  physician;  because 
he  had  once  affronted  her  at  supper,  by  saying, 
that  while  Sarmentus  was  drinking  Falernian 
at  Rome,  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  with 
vinegar.  Sarmentus  was  a  boy  of  Ctesar's,  one 
of  those  creatures  whom  the  Romans  call 
Delicix. 

When  Caesar  had  made  his  preparations,  it 
was  decreed  that  war  should  be  declared  against 
Cleopatra;  for  that  Antony  could  not  be  said 
to  possess  that  power  which  he  had  already 
given  up  to  a  woman.  Cssar  observed,  that 
he  was  like  a  man  under  enchantment,  who 
has  no  longer  any  power  over  himself.  It  was 
not  he,  with  whom  they  were  going  to  war,  but 
Mardion,  the  eunuch,  and  Pothinus;  Iris,  Cle- 
opatra's woman,  and  Charmion;  for  these  had 
the  principal  direction  of  affairs.  Several  prod- 
igies are  said  to  have  happened  previous  to  this 
war.  Pisaurum,  a  colony  of  Antony's  on  the 
Adriatic,  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
Antony's  statue  in  Alba,  was  covered  with 
iweat  for  many  days,  which  returned,  though 
it  was  frequently  wiped  off.  While  he  was  at 
Patr^,  the  temple  of  Hercules  was  set  on  fire 
by  lightning,  and  at  Athene,  the  statue  of  Bac- 
chus was  carried  by  a  whirlwind  from  the 
Gigantomacliia  into  the  theatre.  These  things 
concerned  Antony  the  more  nearly,  as  he  af- 
fected to  be  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  an 
imitator  ol  Baccnus,  insomuch  that  he  was 


called  the  younger  Bacchus.  The  same  wind 
threw  down  the  Colossal  statues  of  Eumenet 
and  Attains,  cailed  the  Antonii,  while  the  rest 
were  unmoved.  And  in  Cleopatra's  royal  gal- 
ley, which  was  called  %intonias,  a  terrible 
phenomenon  appeared.  Some  swallows  had 
built  their  nests  in  the  stern,  and  others  drove 
them  away,  and  destroyed  their  young. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Antony 
had  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  armed  vessels, 
magnificently  adorned,  and  furnished  with  eight 
or  ten  banks  of  oars.  He  had,  however,  a 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand 
horse.  The  auxiliary  kings,  who  fought  under 
his  banners,  were  Bocchus,  of  Africa,  Tarcon- 
demus,  ofthe  upper  Cilicia,  Archelaus,  of  Cap- 
padocia,  Philadelphus,  of  Paphlagonia,  Mith- 
ridates,  of  Commagene,and  Adallas,  of  Thrace. 
Those  who  did  not  attend  in  person,  but  sent 
supplies,  were  Polemo  of  Pontus,  Malchus, 
of  Arabia,  Herod,  of  Judea,  and  Amyntas, 
king  of  Lycaonia  and  Galalia.  Beside  these 
he  had  supplies  also  from  the  king  of  the 
Medes.  Cffisar  had  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  of  war,  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  an  equal 
number  of  horse  with  the  enemy.  Antony's 
dominions  lay  from  the  Euphrates  and  Arme- 
nia, to  the  Ionian  sea  and  Illyria:  Caesar's  ex- 
tended from  Illyria  to  the  western  ocean,  and 
from  that  again  to  the  Tuscan  and  Sicilian 
sea.  He  had  likewise  all  that  part  of  Africjt 
which  lies  opposite  to  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain^ 
as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The  rest  of 
that  country  from  Cyrene  to  Ethiopia,  was  in 
the  possession  of  Antony. 

But  such  a  slave  was  he  to  the  will  of  a  wo- 
man, that  though  much  superior  at  land,  to 
gratify  her,  he  put  his  whole  confidence  in  the 
navy:  notwithstanding  that  the  ships  had  not 
half  their  compliment  of  men,  and  the  officers 
were  obliged  to  press  and  pick  up  in  Greece, 
vagrants,  ass  drivers,  reapers  and  boys.  Nor 
could  they  make  up  their  numbers  even  with 
these,  but  many  ofthe  ships  were  still  almost 
empty.  CoBsar's,  ships  which  were  not  high- 
built  or  splendidly  set  off  for  show,  but  tight 
good  sailers,  well  manned  and  equipped,  con- 
tinued in  the  harbours  of  Tarentum  and  Brun- 
dusium.  From  thence  he  sent  to  Antony,  de- 
siring he  would  meet  him  with  his  forces,  that 
no  time  might  be  lost:  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  leave  the  ports  and  harbours  free  for 
his  landing,  and  to  withdraw  his  army  a  day's 
journey  on  horseback,  that  he  might  make 
good  his  encampment.  To  this  Antony  return- 
ed a  haughty  answer,  and  though  he  was  the 
older  man,  challenged  Caesar  to  single  com- 
bat; or  if  he  should  diecUne  this,  he  might  meet 
him  at  Pharsalia,  and  decide  it  where  Cffisai 
and  Pompey  had  done  before.  Cssar  prevent- 
ed this:  for  while  Antony  made  for  Actium, 
which  is  now  called  Nicopolis,  he  crossed  the 
Ionian,  and  seized  on  Toryne,  a  place  in  Epi- 
rus.  Antony  was  distressed  on  finding  thi», 
because  he  was  without  his  infantry;  but  Cleo- 
patra made  a  jest  of  it,  and  asked  him  if  it  was 
so  very  dreadful  a  thing  that  CiEsar  was  go* 
into  the  Ladle 7* 

Antony,  as  soon  as  it  was  day-light,  per- 
ceived the  enemy  making  up  to  him;  and  fear 

*  In  Greek  TorvM- 
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iDg  that  hia  lU-manned  vessels  would  be  unable 
to  stand  the  attack,  he  armed  the  rowers,  and 
placed  them  on  the  decks  to  make  a  show: 
with  the  oars  suspended  on  each  side  of  the 
TiMselg,  he  proceeded  in  this  mock  form  of  bat- 
tle towards  Actium.  Ca;sar  was  deceived  by 
the  stratagem,  and  retired.  The  water  about 
CxsaFs  camp  was  both  scarce  and  bad,  and 
Antony  had  the  address  to  cut  off  the  little  that 
th'iy  had. 

It  was  much  about  this  time,  that,  contrary 
to  the  inchnation  of  Cleopatra,  he  acted  so 
generous  a  part  by  Domitius.  The  latter,  even 
when  he  had  a  fever  upon  him,  took  a  small 
boat  and  went  over  to  Ciesar:  Antony,  though 
he  could  not  but  resent  this,  sent  after  him  his 
baggage,  his  friends,  and  servants;  and  Domi- 
tius, as  if  It  had  been  for  grief  that  his  treach- 
ery was  discovered,  died  very  soon  alter.* 
Amyntas  and  Deiotarus  Ukewise  went  over  to 
Cssar. 

Antony's  fleet  waia  so  very  unsuccessful,  and 
BO  unfit  for  service,  that  he  was  obliged  at  last 
to  think  of  his  land  forces;  and  Canidius,  who 
Had  been  retained  in  the  interest  of  Cleopatra, 
now  changing  his  mind,  thought  it  necessary 
that  she  should  be  sent  away,  and  that  Antony 
should  retire  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia  lO 
decide  it  in  the  field.  These  places  were  thought 
of  the  rather,  because  Dicomes,  king  of  the 
Gets,  had  offered  to  assist  Antony  with  a  large 
army.  To  give  up  the  sea  to  Caesar,  who,  in 
his  Sicilian  wars,  had  acquired  so  much  expe- 
rience upon  it,  he  said,  would  be  no  disgrace; 
but  to  give  up  the  advantage  which  so  able  a 
general  as  himself  might  make  of  his  land 
forces,  and  waste  the  strength  of  so  many  le- 
gions in  useless  draughts  for  the  sea  service, 
would  be  infinitely  absurd.  Cleopatra,  how- 
ever, prevailed  for  the  decision  by  sea;  though 
her  motive  was  not  the  superior  chance  of  vic- 
tory, but,  in  case  of  being  vanquished,  the  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  escape. 

There  was  a  neck  of  land  that  lay  between 
Antony's  camp  and  his  fleet,  along  which  he 
•jsed  to  go  frequently  from  one  to  the  other. 
Caesar  was  informed,  by  a  domestic,  how  easy 
it  might  be  to  seize  Antony  m  this  passage,  and 
he  sent  a  party  to  he  in  wait  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  so  near  carrying  their  point,  that 
they  seized  the  person  who  went  before  Antony, 
and  had  they  not  been  too  hasty,  he  must  have 
fallen  into  their  hands,  for  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  he  made  his  escape  by  flight. 

After  it  was  determined  to  decide  the  affair 
by  sea,  they  set  fire  to  all  the  Egyptian  vessels 
except  sixty.  The  best  and  largest  ships,  from 
thrre  ranks  of  oars  to  ten,  were  selected,  and 
th'se  had  their  proper  compliment  of  men,  for 
they  were  supplied  with  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  tv>  o  thousand  archers.  Upon  this,  a  veteran 
warrior,  an  experienced  officer  in  the  infantry, 
who  had  often  fought  under  Antony,  and  whose 
body  was  covered  with  sccrs,  cried,  pointing 
to  those  scars,  "  Why  will  you,  general,  dis- 

•  Plutarch  seems  to  be  ill  informed  about  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  most  probable  that  Domitius,  one  of  the 
firmest  friends  of  Antony,  wai  delirious  when  he  went 
oter  to  Caesar,  and  that  Antony  was  sensible  of  this 
when  he  sent  hit  attendants  after  him.  It  is  possible, 
»t  the  same  time,  that  when  he  returned  to  himself, 
A-jt  lenie  of  bij  desertioa  might  occaiion  hi«  death. 


trust  these  honest  wounds,  and  rest  your  hopea 
on  those  villanous  wooden  bottoms?  Let  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Phcsnicians  skirmish  at  sea 
but  give  us  at  least  the  land;  for  there  it  is  we 
have  learned  to  conquer  or  to  die."  Antony 
made  no  answer,  but  seemed  to  encourage  him 
by  the  motions  of  his  hand  and  head;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  he  had  no  great  confidence 
himself;  for  when  the  pilots  would  have  left  the 
sails  behind,  he  ordered  them  to  take  them  all 
on  board,  pretending,  indeed,  that  it  should  be 
done  to  pursue  the  enemy's  flight,  not  to  facil- 
itate his  own. 

On  that  and  the  three  following  days,  the  sea 
ran  too  high  for  an  engagement;  but  on  the 
fifth,  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  sea  calm. 
Antony  and  Poplicola  led  the  right  wing,  Coe- 
lius  the  left,  and  Marcus  OcUvius  and  Marcus 
Justeius  commanded  the  centre.  Ca;sar  had 
given  his  left  wing  to  Agrippa,  and  led  the 
right  himself.  Antony's  land  forces  were  com- 
manded by  Canidius,  and  Caesar's  remained 
quiet  on  the  shore,  under  the  command  of  Tau 
rus.  As  to  the  generals  themselves,  Antony 
was  rowed  about  in  a  light  vessel,  ordering  his 
men,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  their  vessels, 
to  keep  their  ground  and  fight  as  steadily  as  if 
they  were  at  land.  He  ordered  his  pilots  to 
stand  as  firm  as  if  they  were  at  anchor,  in  that 
position  to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
and,  by  all  means,  to  avoid  the  disadvantage  o'" 
the  straits.  Caesar,  when  he  left  his  tent  be- 
fore day,  to  review  his  fleet,  met  a  man  who 
was  driving  an  ass.  Upon  asking  his  name, 
the  man  answered,  my  name  is  Eutychns,  as.d 
the  name  of  my  ass  is  J^lcon.*  The  place 
where  he  met  him  was  afterwards  adorned 
with  trophies  of  the  beaks  of  ships,  and  there 
he  placed  the  statue  of  the  ass  and  his  driver 
in  brass.  After  having  reviewed  the  whole 
fleet,  and  taken  his  post  in  the  right  wing,  he 
attended  to  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  which  he 
was  surprised  to  find  steady  and  motionless  as 
if  it  lay  at  anchor.  For  some  time  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  so,  and  for  that  reason  he 
kept  back  his  fleet  at  the  distance  of  eight  fur- 
longs. About  noon,  there  was  a  brisk  gale 
from  the  sea,  and  Antony's  forces  being  impa- 
tient for  the  combat,  and  trusting  to  the  height 
and  bulk  of  their  vessels,  which  they  thought 
would  render  them  invincible,  put  the  left  wing 
in  motion.  Caesar  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  this, 
and  kept  back  his  right  wing,  that  he  might 
the  more  effectually  draw  them  out  to  the  open 
sea,  where  his  light  galleys  could  easily  surround 
the  heavy  half-manned  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  was  not  made  with  any  violence 
or  impetuosity:  for  Antony's  ships  were  too 
heavy  for  that  kind  of  rapid  impression,  which, 
however  is  very  necessary  for  the  breach  of 
the  enemy's  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  Caesar's 
ships  durst  neither  encounter  head  to  head 
with  Antony's  on  account  of  the  strength  and 
roughness  of  their  beaks,  nor  yet  attack  them 
on  their  sides,  since,  by  means  of  their  weight, 
they  would  easily  have  broken  their  beaks, 
which  were  made  of  large  square  pieces  of 
timber,  fastened  to  each  other  with  iron  crauinx 
The  engagement,  therefore,  was  like  a  battleat 
land,  rather  than  a  sea-fight,  or,  more  properly, 

*  Oood  Fortune  and  Victory. 
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like  the  storming  of  a  town:  for  there  were 
generally  three  or  more  ships  of  Ciesar's  about 
one  of  Antony's,  assaulting  it  with  pikes,  jave- 
lins, and  fire-brands,  while  Antony's  men, 
out  of  their  wooden  towers,*  threw  weapons 
of  various  kinds  from  engines.  Agrippa  open- 
ed his  left  wing  with  a  design  to  surround  the 
enemy,  and  PofJicola,  in  his  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent him,  was  separated  from  the  main  body, 
which  threw  it  into  disorder,  while  at  the  same 
lime  it  was  attacked  with  great  vigour  by  Ar- 
runtius.t  When  things  were  in  this  situation, 
and  nothing  decisive  was  yet  effected,  Cleo- 
patra's sixty  ships  on  a  sudden  hoisted  their 
Bails,  and  fairly  took  to  flight  through  the  midst 
of  the  combatants;  for  they  were  placed  in 
the  rear  of  the  large  vessels,  and,  by  breaking 
their  way  through  them,  they  occasioned  no 
small  confusion.  The  enemy  saw  them  with 
astonishment  making  their  way  with  a  fair 
wind  for  the  Peloponnesus.  Antony,  on  this 
occasion,  forgot  both  the  general  and  the  man; 
and  as  some  author  has  pleasantly  observed, 
that  a  lover's  soul  lives  in  the  body  of  his 
mistress,  so,  as  if  he  had  been  absolutely  incor- 
porated with  her,  he  suffered  her  to  carry  him 
Boul  and  body  away.  No  sooner  did  he  see 
her  vessel  hoisting  sail,  than  forgetting  every 
other  object,  forgetting  those  brave  friends  that 
were  shedding  their  blood  in  his  cause,  he 
took  a  five-oared  galley,  and  accompanied  only 
by  Alexander  the  Syrian,  and  Scellius,  follow- 
ed her  who  was  the  first  cause,  and  now  the 
accomplisher  of  his  ruin.  Her  own  destruc- 
tion was  certain,  and  he  voluntarily  involved 
himself  in  her  fate. 

When  she  saw  him  coming,  she  put  up  a 
signal  in  her  vessel,  on  which  he  soon  went 
aboard:  neither  of  them  could  look  each  other 
in  the  face,  and  Antony  sat  down  at  the  head 
of  the  ship,  where  he  remained  in  sombre  si- 
lence, holding  his  head  between  his  hands.  In 
the  meantime  Caesar's  light  ships  that  were  in 
pursuit  of  Antony,  came  in  sight.  Upon  this 
he  ordered  his  pilot  to  tack  about  and  meet 
them;  but  they  all  declined  the  engagement 
and  made  off,  except  Eurycles  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who  shook  his  lance  at  a  him  in  a  mena- 
cing manner  on  the  deck.  Antony  standing 
It  the  head  of  his  galley,  cried,  "  Who  art 
thou  that  thus  pursuest  Antony?"  He  answer- 
fid,  "  I  am  Eurycles  the  son  of  Lachares,  and 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Caesar  to  revenge  my 
father's  death."  This  Lachares  Antony  had 
beheaded  for  a  robbery.  Eurycles,  however, 
did  not  attack  Antony's  vessel,  but  fell  upon 
^he  other  admiral  galley  (for  there  were  two 
of  that  rank)  and  by  the  shock  turned  her 
lound.  He  took  that  vessel  and  another  which 
contained  Antony's  most  valuable  plate  and 
furniture.  When  Eurycles  was  gone,  Antony 
returned  to  the  same  pensive  posture;  and  con- 
tinuing thus  for  three  days,  during  which, 
either  through  shame  or  resentment,  he  refus- 
ed to  see  Cleopatra,  he  arrived  at  Taenarus. 
There  the  women  who  attended  them,  first 
brought  them  to  speak  to  each  other,  then  to 
dine  together,  and  not  long  after,  as  it  may  be 
I  apposed,  to  sleep  together.     At  last,  several 

*  His  sliip?  are  30  called  on  account  of  their  tallness. 
f  Arruntius  must  liave  commanded  Cesar's  centre, 
ttnagh  that  circumstance  ia  not  xaentioued. 


of  his  transports,  and  some  of  his  friends  who 
had  escaped  from  the  defeat,  came  up  with  him, 
and  informed  him  that  his  fleet  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, but  that  his  land  forces  were  yet  un- 
hurt. Hereupon  he  sent  orders  to  Canidius  im- 
mediately to  march  his  army  through  Macedo- 
nia into  Asia.  As  for  himself  he  determined 
to  sail  from  Taenarus  into  Africa,  and  dividing 
one  ship  load  of  treasure  amongst  his  friends, 
he  desired  them  to  provide  for  their  own  safety. 
They  refused  the  treasure,  and  expressed  their 
sorrow  in  tears;  while  Antony,  with  the  kind 
est  and  most  humane  consolations,  entreated 
them  to  accept  it,  and  dismissed  them  with  leU 
ters  of  recommendation  to  his  agent  at  Corinth, 
whom  he  ordered  to  give  them  refuge  till  they 
could  be  reconciled  to  Caesar.  This  agent 
was  Theophilus  the  father  of  Hipparchus,  who 
had  great  interest  with  Antony;  but  was  ihe 
first  of  his  freedmen  that  went  over  to  Cssir. 
He  afterv/ards  settled  at  Corinth. 

In  this  posture  were  the  afiairs  of  Antony. 
After  bis  fleet  at  Actium  had  long  struggied 
with  Caesar's,  a  hard  gale,  which  blew  right 
a-head  of  the  ships,  obliged  them  to  give  out 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.  About  five  thous- 
and men  were  slain  in  the  action,  and  Caesar, 
according  to  his  own  account,  took  three  hun- 
dred ships.  Antony's  flight  was  observed  by 
few,  and  to  those  who  had  not  seen  it,  it  was 
at  first  incredible.  They  could  not  possibly  be- 
lieve that  a  general,  who  had  nineteen  legions 
and  twelve  thousand  horse,  a  general  to  whom 
vicissitude  of  fortune  was  nothing  new,  would 
so  basely  desert  them.  His  soldiers  had  an 
inexpressible  desire  to  see  him,  and  still  ex- 
pecting that  he  would  appear  in  some  part  or 
other,  gave  the  strongest  testimony  of  their 
courage  and  fidelity.  Nay,  when  they  were 
even  convinced  that  he  was  irrecoverably  fled, 
they  continued  embodied  for  seven  days,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  ambasssadors  of  Caesar. 
At  last,  however,  when  Canidius,  who  com- 
manded them,  fled  from  the  camp  by  night, 
and  when  they  were  abandoned  by  their  prin- 
cipal ofilcers,  they  surrendered  to  Caesar. 

After  this  great  success,  Ccesar  sailed  for 
Athens.  The  cities  of  Greece  he  found  in  ex- 
treme poverty;  for  they  had  been  plundered  of 
their  cattle  and  every  thing  else  before  the  war. 
He,  therefore,  not  only  admitted  them  to  fa- 
vour, but  made  a  distribution  amongst  them  of 
the  remainder  of  the  corn  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  war.  My  great  grandfather,  Ni- 
carchus,  used  to  relate,  that,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chaeronea  had  no  horses,  they  were 
compelled  to  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  An- 
ticyra,  and  were  driven  by  soldiers  with  stripes, 
like  so  many  beasts  of  burden.  This,  however, 
was  done  but  once:  for  when  the  corn  was 
measured  a  second  time,  and  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  carry  it,  news  came  of  Antony's  defeat, 
and  this  saved  the  city  from  further  hardships} 
for  the  commissaries  and  soldiers  immediately 
took  to  flight,  and  left  the  poor  inhabitants  to 
share  the  corn  amongst  themselves. 

When  Antony  arrived  at  Libya,  he  sent 
Cleopatra  from  Paraetonium  into  Egypt,  and 
retired  to  a  melancholy  desert,  where  ho 
wandered  up  and  down,  wiih  only  two  at- 
tendants.    One  of  these  was  Aristocrates  the 
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Greek  rhetorician;  the  other  was  Lucilius, 
concerning  whom,  it  has  been  mentioned  in 
■notlier  place,  that,  to  favour  the  escape  of 
Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  assumed 
his  name,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  taken. 
Antony  saved  him,  and  he  was  so  grateful  that 
he  attended  him  to  the  last. 

When  Antony  was  informed  that  he  who 
commanded  his  troops  in  Lybia  was  gone  over 
to  the  enemy,  he  attempted  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  himself;  but  he  was  prevented  by  his 
friends,  who  conveyed  him  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  found  Cleopatra  engaged  in  a  very 
bold  enterprise. 

Between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Egyptian, 
there  is  an  isthmus  which  divides  Asia  from 
Africa,  and  which,  in  the  narrowest  part,  is 
about  three  hundred  furlongs  in  breadth.  Cle- 
opatra had  formed  a  design  of  drawing  her  gal- 
leys over  this  part  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  pur- 
posed with  all  her  wealth  and  forces  to  seek 
some  remote  country,  where  she  might  neither 
be  reduced  to  slavery,  nor  involved  in  war. 
However,  the  first  galleys  that  were  carried 
over,  being  burned  by  the  Arabians  of  Petra,* 
and  Antony  not  knowing  that  his  land  forces 
were  dispersed,  she  gave  up  this  enterprise, 
and  began  to  fortify  the  avenues  of  her  king- 
dom. Antony  in  the  meantime  forsook  the 
city  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  retired 
to  a  small  house  which  he  had  built  himself  near 
Pharos,  on  a  mound  he  had  cast  up  in  the  sea. 
In  this  place,  sequestered  from  all  commerce 
with  mankind,  he  affected  to  live  like  Timon, 
because  there  was  a  resemblance  in  their  for- 
tunes. He  had  been  deserted  by  his  friends, 
and  their  ingratitude  had  put  him  out  of  hu- 
mour with  his  own  species. 

This  Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
as  appears  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
and  Plato  in  which  he  is  exposed  as  the  hater 
of  mankind.  Yet,  though  he  hated  mankind 
in  general,  he  caressed  the  bold  and  impu- 
dent boy  Alcibiades,  and  being  asked  the  rea- 
son of  this  by  Aperaantus,  who  expressed  some 
surprise  at  it,  he  answered,  it  was  because  he 
foresaw  that  he  would  plague  the  people  of 
Athens.  Apemantus  was  the  only  one  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  society,  and  he  was  his  friend  in 
point  of  principle.  At  the  feast  of  sacrifices 
for  the  dead,  these  two  dined  by  themselves, 
and  when  Apemantus  observed  that  the  feast 
was  excellent,  Timon  answered,  "  It  would  be 
■o  if  you  were  not  here."  Once  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  he  mounted  the  rostrum,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  occasioned  a  univer- 
lal  silence  and  expectation;  at  length  he  said, 
''  People  of  Athens,  there  is  a  fig  tree  in  my 
yard,  on  which  many  worthy  citizens  have 
hanged  themselves;  and  as  I  have  determined 
to  build  upon  the  spot,  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  this  public  notice,  that  such  as  choose 
to  have  recourse  to  this  tree  for  the  \foresaid 
purpose  may  repair  to  it  before  it  is  cut  down." 
He  was  buried  at  Halx  near  the  sea,  and  the 
water  surrounded  his  tomb  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  was  even  then  inaccessible  to  mankind. 


'  Dion  tellj  as,  tliat  the  vessels  which  were  burned 
were  not  those  which  were  drawn  over  the  Isthmus, 
but  lome  iJiat  nad  been  built  on  (bat  lida.   Lib.  51. 
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The  fof.owing  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  his  mo4 
ument: — 

At  lut,  I've  bid  the  knaret  brewell ; 

Ask  not  my  name but  go — to  hell. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  this  epitaph  himselt 
That  which  is  commonly  repeated,  was  writ- 
ten by  Callimachus. 

My  name  is  Timon :  knarea,  begone ' 
Curse  me,  but  come  not  near  my  (tone ! 
These   are  some  of  the   many  anecdotes  we 
have  concerning  Timon. 

Canidius  himself  brought  Antony  news  of 
the  defection  of  his  army.  Soon  after  he  heard 
that  Herod  of  Judea  was  gone  over  to  Cssar 
with  some  legions  and  cohorts,  that  several 
other  powers  had  deserted  his  interest,  and,  in 
short,  that  he  had  no  foreign  assistance  to  de 
pend  upon.  None  of  these  things,  however,  dis- 
turbed him;  for  at  once  abandoning  his  hopes 
and  his  cares,  he  left  his  Timonian  retreat, 
and  returned  to  Alexandria;  where,  in  the 
palace  of  Cleopatra,  he  once  more  entertained 
the  citizens  with  his  usual  festivity  and  munifi- 
cence. He  gave  the  toga  virilis  to  Antyllus, 
his  son  by  Fulvia,  and  admitted  Cleopatra's 
son  by  Casar  into  the  order  of  young  men. 
The  entertainments  on  this  occasion  were  in- 
finitely pompous  and  magnificent,  and  lasted 
many  days. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  before  established 
a  society  called  the  Inimitable  Livers,  of 
which  they  were  members:  but  they  now  insti- 
tuted another  by  no  means  inferior  in  splendour 
or  luxury,  called  The  Companions  in  Death. 
Their  friends  were  admitted  into  this,  and  the 
time  passed  in  mutual  treats  and  diversions. 
Cleopatra  at  the  same  time,  was  making  a 
collection  of  poisonous  drugs,  and  being  de- 
sirous to  know  which  was  the  least  painful  in 
the  operation,  she  tried  them  on  the  capital 
convicts.  Such  poisons  as  were  quick  in  their 
operation  she  found  to  be  attended  with  violent 
pain  and  convulsions;  such  as  were  milder 
were  slow  in  their  effect:  she,  therefore;  appli- 
ed herself  to  the  examination  of  venemout 
creatures,  and  caused  different  kinds  of  them 
to  be  applied  to  different  persons  under  her  own 
inspection.  These  -experiments  she  repeated 
daily,  and  at  length  she  found  that  the  bite  of 
the  asp  was  the  most  eligible  kind  of  death;  for 
it  brought  on  a  gradual  kind  of  lethargy,  in 
which  the  face  was  covered  with  a  gentle  sweat, 
and  the  senses  sunk  easily  into  stupefaction: 
and  those  who  were  thus  affected  shewed  the 
same  uneasiness  at  being  disturbed  or  awaked, 
that  people  do  in  the  profoundest  natural  sleep.* 

They  both  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  in 
Asia.  Cleopatra  requested  Egypt  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  Antony  only  petitioned  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  live  as  a  private  man  in  Egypt, 
or  if  that  were  too  much,  that  he  might  retire 
to  Athens.  Deserted  as  they  were  by  almost  all 
their  friends,  and  hardly  knowing  in  whom  to 
confide,  they  were  forced  to  send  Euphronius, 
their  children's  tutor,  on  this  embassy.  Alexia 
of  Laodicea,  who,  by  means  of  Tlmogenes, 
became  acquainted  with  Antony  at  Rome,  a 
man  of  great  skill  in  the  Greek  learning,  and 
one   of  Cleopatra's   chief  agents  in   keepi-ig 

*  tStpit  sommcxUota.    Sisen, 
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Antony  from  Octavia,  he  had  b^ore  despatched 
to  Judea  to  detain  Herod  in  his  interest.  This 
man  gave  up  Antony,  and,  relying  on  Herod's 
interest,  had  the  confidence  to  appear  before 
CjBsar.  The  interest  of  Herod,  however,  did 
not  save  him,  for  he  was  immediately  carried 
in  chains  into  his  own  country,  and  there  put 
to  death.  Thus  Antony  had,  at  least,  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  punished  for  his  perfidy. 

Cssar  absolutely  rejected  Antony's  petition; 
but  he  answered  Cleopatra,  that  she  might  ex- 
•^ct  every  favour  from  him,  provided  she  either 
took  otr  Antony,  or  banished  him  her  domin- 
ions. At  the  same  time  he  sent  Thyreus*  to 
her,  who  was  one  of  his  freedmen,  and  whose 
address  was  not  unlikely  to  carry  his  point,  par- 
ticularly as  he  came  from  a  young  conqueror  to 
the  court  of  a  vain  and  ambitious  queen,  w^ho 
had  still  the  highest  opinion  of  her  personal 
charms.t  As  this  ambassador  was  indulged 
with  audiences  longer  and  more  frequent  than 
usual,  Antony  grew  jealous,  and  having  first 
ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  he  sent  him  back 
to  Caesar  with  letters,  wherein  he  informed  him, 
that  he  had  been  provoked  by  the  insolence  of 
his  freedman  at  a  time  when  his  misfortunes 
made  him  but  too  prone  to  anger.  "  How- 
ever," added  he,  "  you  have  a  freedman  of 
mine,  Hipparchus,  in  your  power,  and  if  it  will 
be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  use  him  in  the  same 
manner."  Cleopatra,  that  she  might  make  some 
amends  for  hei  indiscretion,  behaved  to  him 
afterwards  with  great  tenderness  and  respect. 
She  kept  her  birth-day  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
their  unhappy  circumstances;  but  his  was  cele- 
brated with  such  magnificence,  that  many  of 
the  guests  who  came  poor,  returned  wealthy. 

After  Antony's  overthrow,  Agrippa  wrote 
several  letters  to  Caesar,  to  inform  him  that  his 
presence  was  necessary  at  Rome.  This  put 
off  the  war  for  some  time;  but  as  soon  as  the 
winter  was  over,  Caesar  marched  against  An- 
tony by  the  route  of  Syria,  and  sent  his  lieu- 
tenants on  the  same  business  into  Africa. 
When  Pelusium  was  taken,  it  was  rumoured 
that  Seleucus  had  delivered  up  the  place  with 
the  connivance  or  consent  of  Cleopatra :  where- 
upon the  queen,  in  order  to  justify  herself,  gave 
up  the  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  into  the 
haiidfi  of  Antony.  Cleopatra  had  erected  near 
the  temple  of  Isis  some  monuments  of  extraor- 
dinary size  and  magnificence.  To  these  she  re- 
moved her  treasure,  her  gold,  silver,  emeralds, 
pears,  ebony,  ivory,  and  cinnamon,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  flax,  and  a  number  of 
torches.  Caesar  was  under  some  apprehensions 
about  this  immense   wealth,  lest,  upon  some 

*  Dion  calls  him  Thrysus.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
Bent  other  ambassadors  to  Caesar  with  offers  of  consid- 
erable treasures,  and  last  of  all,  Antony  sent  his  son 
Antyllus  with  large  sums  of  gold.  Cssar,  with  that 
meanness  which  made  a  part  of  his  character,  took  the 
gold,  but  granted  him  none  of  his  requests.  Fearing, 
however,  that  despair  might  put  Antony  upon  the  res- 
olution of  carrying  the  war  into  Spain  or  Gaul,  or 
provoke  him  to  burn  the  wealth  that  Cleopatra  had 
been  amassing,  he  sent  tliis  Thyreus  to  Alexandria. 

t  Dhn  says,  that  Thyreus  was  instructed  to  make 
use  of  the  softest  address,  and  to  insinuate  that  Caesar 
was  captivated  with  her  bcautv.  The  object  of  this 
measure  was  to  prevail  on  her  to  take  off  Antony,  while 
(he  was  Sattered  with  the  orospect  of  obtaining  the 
eoBii'jeror. 


sudden  emergency,  she  should  set  fire  to  tTM 
whole.  For  this  reason  he  was  continuallv 
sending  messengers  to  her  with  assurances  oi 
gentle  and  honourable  treatment,  while  in  the 
meantime  he  hastened  to  the  city  with  his  army 

When  he  arrived  he  encamped  near  the 
Hippodrome;  upon  which  Antony  made  a  brisk 
sally,  routed  the  cavalry,  drove  them  back  into 
their  trenches,  and  returned  to  the  city  with  the 
complacency  of  a  conquerer.  As  he  was  going 
to  the  palace  he  met  Cleopatra,  whom,  armed 
as  he  was,  he  kissed  without  ceremony,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  recommended  to  her  favour 
a  brave  soldier,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  engagement.  She  presented  the  soldier 
with  a  cuirass  and  helmet  of  gold,  which  he 
took,  and  the  same  night  went  over  to  C^sar. 
After  this,  Antony,  challenged  Catsar  to  fight 
him  in  single  combat,  but  Caesar  only  answered, 
that  Antony  might  think  of  many  other  ways 
to  end  his  life.  Antony,  therefore,  concluding 
that  he  could  not  die  more  honourably  than  in 
battle,  determined  to  attack  Caesar  at  the  same 
lime  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  night  prece- 
ding the  execution  of  this  design,  he  ordered 
his  servants  at  supper  to  render  him  their  best 
services  that  evening,  and  fill  the  wine  round 
plentifully;  for  the  day  following  they  might 
belong  to  another  master,  whilst  he  lay  ex 
tended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  of  conse- 
quence either  to  them  or  to  himself.  His 
friends  were  affected,  and  wept  to  hear  him 
talk  thus;  which  when  he  perceived  he  en- 
couraged them  by  assurances,  that  his  expec- 
tations of  a  glorious  victory  were  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  an  honourable  death.  At  the  dead 
of  night,  when  universal  silence  reigned  through 
the  city,  a  silence  that  was  deepened  by  the 
awful  thought  of  the  ensuing  day,  on  a  sudden 
was  heard  the  sound  of  musical  instruments, 
and  a  noise  which  resembled  the  acclamations 
of  Bacchanals.  This  tumultuous  procession 
seemed  to  pass  through  the  whole  city,  and  go 
out  at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  enemy's  camp. 
Those  who  reflected  on  this  prodigy,  conclud- 
ed that  Bacchus,  the  god  whom  Antony  affect 
ed  to  imitate,  had  then  forsaken  him. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  he  led  his  infantry 
out  of  the  city,  and  posted  them  on  a  rising 
ground,  from  whence  he  saw  his  fleet  advance 
towards  the  enemy.  There  he  stood  waiting  for 
the  event;  but  as  soon  as  the  two  fleets  met, 
they  hailed  each  other  with  their  oars  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  (Antony's  fleet  making  the 
first  advances,)  and  sailed  together  peaceabi" 
towards  the  city.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than 
the  cavalry  deserted  him  in  the  same  manner, 
and  surrendered  to  Caesar:  His  infantry  were 
routed ;  and  as  he  retired  to  the  city,  he  exclaim- 
ed that  Cleopatra  had  betrayed  him  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  fighting  only  for  her  sake. 

The  unhappy  queen,  dreading  the  effects  of 
his  anger,  fled  to  her  monument,  and  having 
secured  it  as  much  as  possible  with  bars  and 
bolts,  she  gave  orders  that  Antony  should  be 
informed  she  was  dead.  Believing  the  infor- 
mation to  be  true,  he  cried, "  Antony,  why  dost 
thou  delay.'  What  is  life  to  thee,  when  it  ii 
taken  from  her,  for  whom  alone  thou  couldst 
wish  to  live.'"  He  then  went  to  his  chamber 
and  opening  his  coat  of  mail,  he  said,  "  I  am 
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not  difltrcssed,  Cleopatra,  that  thou  art  gone 
before  me,  for  I  shall  soon  be  with  thee:  but  I 
grieve  to  think  that  I,  who  have  been  so  distin- 
guished a  general,  should  be  inferior  in  tnagna- 
nimity  to  a  woman."  He  was  then  attended  by 
a  faithful  servant,  whose  name  was  Eros.  He 
had  engaged  this  servant  to  kill  him  whenever 
he  should  think  it  necessary,  and  he  now  de- 
manded that  service.  Eros  drew  his  sword, 
as  if  he  designed  to  kill  him;  but,  suddenly 
turning  about,  he  slew  himself,  and  fell  at  his 
master's  feet  I  "  This,  Eros,  was  greatly  done," 
caid  Antony;  "thy  heart  would  not  permit 
thee  to  kill  thy  master,  but  thou  hast  taught 
him  what  to  do  by  thy  example."  He  then 
plunged  his  sword  into  his  bowels,  and  threv/ 
himself  on  a  couch  that  stood  by.  The  wound, 
however,  was  not  so  deep  as  to  cause  imme- 
diate death;  and  the  blood  stopping  as  he  lay 
on  the  couch,  he  came  to  himself,  and  entreat- 
ed those  who  stood  by  to  put  him  out  of  his 
pain.  They  all  fled,  nevertheless,  and  left  him 
to  his  cries  and  torments,  till  Diomedes,  sec- 
retary to  Cleopatra,  came  with  her  request, 
that  he  would  come  to  her  in  the  monument. 
When  Antony  found  that  she  was  still  living, 
it  gave  him  fresh  spirits,  and  he  ordered  his 
servants  to  take  him  up.  Accordingly  they 
carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  door  of  the 
monument  Cleopatra  v.ould  not  suffer  the 
door  to  be  opened,  but  a  cord  being  let  down 
from  a  window,  Antony  was  fastened  to  it,  and 
she,  with  her  two  women,  all  that  were  admit- 
ted into  the  monument,  drew  him  up.  No- 
thing, as  they  who  were  present  observed,  could 
possibly  be  more  affecting  than  tbit  spectacle. 
Antony,  covered  with  blood,  and  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  hoisted  up  by  the  rope,  and 
stretching  out  his  hands  to  Cleopatra,  while 
he  was  suspended,  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
the  air!  For  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  drew  him  up,  though  Cleopatra  herself 
exerted  all  her  strength,  straining  every  nerve 
and  distorting  every  feature  with  the  violence 
of  the  effort;  while  those  who  stood  below 
endeavored  to  animate  and  encourage  her,  and 
seemed  to  partake  in  all  the  toil,  and  all  the 
emotions  that  she  felt.  When  she  had  drawn 
him  up  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  as  she  stood 
over  him,  she  rent  her  clothes,  beat  and 
wounded  her  breast,  and  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  disfigured  countenance,  she  called 
him  her  lord,  her  emperor,  her  husband!  Her 
Boul  was  absorbed  in  his  misfortunes;  and  she 
seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten  that  she  had 
any  miseries  of  her  own.  Antony  endeavour- 
ed to  sooth  her  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and 
called  for  wine:  either  because  he  was  thirsty, 
or  because  he  thought  it  might  sooner  put  him 
out  of  his  pain.  When  he  had  drank,  he  ad- 
vised her  to  consult  her  own  affairs  and  her 
safety,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  hon- 
our, and  to  place  her  confidence  in  Proculeius 
rather  than  in  the  other  friends  of  Csesar. 
"  As  to  himself,"  he  said,  "  that  she  ought  ra- 
ther to  rejoice  in  the  remembrance  of  his  past 
happiness  than  to  bewail  his  present  misfor- 
tunes ;  since  in  his  life  he  had  been  illustrious, 
and  was  not  inglorious  in  his  death.  He  had 
conquered  Uke  a  Roman,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  Roman  that  he  was  conquered."  A  little 
before  he   expired,   Proculeius  arrived    'rom 


C«sar:  for  after  Antony  had  stabbed  himself, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Cleopatra,  Dercetaus, 
one  of  his  guards,  privately  carried  off  hit 
bloody  sword,  and  shewed  it  to  Ca;sar.  When 
Ca;sar  beheld  this  token  of  An-ony's  death,  he 
retired  to  tlie  inner  part  of  hjj  tent,  and  shed 
some  tears  in  remembrance  of  a  man  who  had 
been  his  relation,  his  colleague  in  government, 
and  his  associate  in  so  many  battles  and  im- 
portant affairs.*  He  then  called  his  friendi 
together,  and  read  the  letters  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  Antony,  wherein  it  appeared 
that,  though  Caesar  had  still  written  in  a  lu- 
tional  and  equitable  manner,  the  answers  of 
Antony  were  insolent  and  contemptuous.  Af- 
ter this  he  despatched  Proculeius  witli  orders 
to  take  Cleopatra  alive,  if  it  were  possible, 
for  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  save  the 
treasures  in  the  monument,  which  would  so 
greatly  add  to  the  glory  of  his  triumph.  How- 
ever, she  refused  to  admit  him  into  the  monu- 
ment, and  would,  only  speak  to  him  through 
the  bolted  gate.  The  substance  of  this  con- 
ference was,  that  Cleopatra  made  a  requisition 
of  the  kingdom  for  her  children,  while  Procu- 
leius, on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  her  to 
trust  every  thing  to  Caesar. 

After  he  had  reconnoitered  the  place,  he 
sent  an  account  of  it  to  Caesar;  upon  which 
Gallus  was  despatched  to  confer  with  Cleo- 
patra. The  thing  was  thus  concerted.  Gallus 
went  up  to  the  gate  of  the  monument,  and 
drew  Cleopatra  into  conversation,  while,  in 
the  mean  time,  Proculeius  applied  a  ladder  to 
the  window,  where  the  women  had  taken  in 
Antony;  and  having  got  in  with  two  servants, 
he  immediately  made  for  the  place  where  Cleo- 
patra was  in  conference  with  Gallus.  One  of 
her  women  discovered  him,  and  immediately 
screamed  aloud,  "  Wretched  Cleopatra,  you 
are  taken  alive."  She  turned  about,  and,  see- 
ing Proculeius,  the  same  instant  attempted  to 
stab  herself;  — for  to  this  intent  she  always 
carried  a  dagger  about  with  her.  Proculeius, 
however,  prevented  her,  and,  expostulating 
with  her,  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  he  en 
treated  her  not  to  be  so  injurious  to  herself  07 
to  Caesar;  that  she  would  not  deprive  so  hu- 
mane a  prince  of  the  glory  of  his  clemency,  or 
expose  him  by  her  distrust  to  the  imputation  of 
treachery  or  cruelty.  At  the  same  time  he 
took  the  dagger  from  her,  and  shook  her 
clothes,  lest  she  should  have  poison  concealed 
about  her.  Caesar  also  sent  his  freedman  Epa- 
phroditus  with  orders  to  treat  her  with  the 
greatest  politeness,  but,  by  all  means,  to  bring 
her  alive. 

Caesar  entered  Alexandria  conversing  with 
Arius  the  philosopher;  and  that  he  might  do 
him  honour  before  the  people,  he  led  him  by 
the  hand.  When  he  entered  the  Gymnasium, 
he  ascended  a  tribunal  which  had  been  erected 
for  him,  and  gave  assurances  to  the  citizens, 
who  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  that 
the  city  should  not  be  hurt.  He  told  them  he 
had  different  motives  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 

•  This  retirement  of  Csesar  was  certainly  an  affecta- 
lion  of  concern.  The  death  of  Antony  had  been  an 
invariable  object  with  him.  He  was  too  cowardly  to 
think  himself  safe  while  he  lived ;  and  to  expose  his 
weakness  by  reading  his  letters  the  moment  he  wa4 
informed  of  his  death,  was  certainly  no  proof  that  bt 
felt  CTen  then  any  tenderness  for  his  memory. 
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h  was  built  by  Alexander:  in  the  next  place, 
he  admired  it  for  its  beauty  and  magnitude; 
and,  lastly,  he  would  spare  it,  were  it  but  for 
the  sake  of  his  friend  Arius,  who  was  born 
there.  Cassar  gave  him  the  high  honour  of 
this  appellation,  and  pardoned  many  at  his  re- 
quest. Amongst  these  was  Philostratus,  one  of 
the  most  acute  and  eloquent  sophists  of  his 
time.  This  man,  without  any  right,  pretend- 
ed to  be  a  follower  of  the  academics;  and  CiE- 
sar,  from  a  bad  opinion  of  his  morals,  rejected 
his  petition:  upon  which  the  sophist  followed 
Arius  up  and  down  in  a  mourning  cloak,  with 
a  long  white  beard,  crying  constantly, 

"  The  wise,  if  really  such,  will  save  the  wise." 
Offisar  heard  and  pardoned  him,  not  so  much 
out  of  favour,  as  to  save  Arius  from  the  imper- 
tinence and  envy  he  might  incur  on  his  ac- 
count. 

Antyllus,  the  eldest  son  of  Antony  by  Ful- 
via,  was  betrayed  by  his  tutor  Theodorus  and 
put  to  death.  While  the  soldiers  were  behead- 
ing him,  the  tutor  stole  a  jewel  of  considerable 
value,  which  he  wore  about  his  neck,  and  con- 
cealed it  in  his  girdle.  When  he  was  charged 
with  it,  he  denied  the  fact;  but  the  jewel  was 
found  upon  him,  and  he  was  crucified.  Caesar 
appointed  a  guard  over  Cleopatra's  children 
and  their  governor's,  and  allowed  them  an  hon- 
ourable support.  Cffisario,  the  reputed  son  of 
Cssar,  the  dictator,  had  been  sent  by  his  mo- 
ther, with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  through 
iEthiopia  into  India.  But,  Rhoden,  his  gov- 
ernor, a  man  of  the  same  principles  with  Theo- 
dorus, persuading  him  that  CcEsar  would  cer- 
tainly make  him  king  of  Egypt,  prevailed  on 
him  to  turn  back.  While  Cssar  was  deliber- 
ating how  he  should  dispose  of  him,  Arius  is 
said  to  have  observed,  that  there  ought  not,  by 
any  means,  to  be  too  many  Csesar's.  How- 
ever, soon  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he 
was  slain. 

Many  considerable  princes  begged  the  body 
of  Antony,  that  they  might  have  the  honour  of 
giving  it  burial;  but  Caesar  would  not  take  it 
from  Cleopatra,  who  interred  it  with  her  own 
hands,  and  performed  the  funeral  rites  with 
great  magnificence;  for  she  was  allowed  to  ex- 
pend what  she  thought  proper  on  the  occasion. 
The  excess  of  her  affliction,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  her  breast,  which  was  wounded  by  the 
blows  she  had  given  it  in  her  anguish,  threw 
her  into  a  fever.  She  was  pleased  to  find  an 
excuse  in  this  for  abstaining  from  food,  and 
hoped,  by  this  means,  to  die  without  interrup- 
tion. The  physician,  in  whom  she  placed  her 
principal  confidence,  was  Olympus;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  short  account  of  these  transac- 
tions, she  made  use  of  his  advice  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  design.  Cassar,  however,  sus- 
pected it;  and  that  he  might  prevail  on  her  to 
take  the  necessary  food  and  physic,  he  threat- 
ened to  treat  her  children  with  severity.  This 
had  the  desired  eifect,  and  her  resolution  was 
overborne.* 

*  Cleopatra  certainly  possessed  the  virtues  of  fidel- 
ity and  natural  affection  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  She 
had  several  opportunities  of  betraying  Antony,  could 
she  have  been  induced  to  it  either  by  fear  or  ambition. 
Her  tenderness  for  lier  children  is  always  superior  to 
her  self  lave;  and  she  had  a  greatness  of  soul  which 
Cxsar  never  knew. 


A  few  days  after,  Csesar  himself  made  her  a 
visit  of  condolence  and  consolation.  She  waa 
then  in  an  undress,  and  lying  negligently  on  a 
couch;  but  when  the  conqueror  entered  the 
apartment,  though  she  had  nothing  on,  but  a 
single  bedgown,  she  arose  and  threw  herself 
at  his  feet.  Her  face  was  out  of  figure,  her 
hair  in  disorder,  her  voice  trembling,  her  eyes 
sunk,  and  her  bosom  bore  the  marks  of  the  in- 
juries she  had  done  it.  In  short,  her  person 
gave  one  the  image  of  her  mind;  yet.  in  this 
deplorable  condition,  there  were  some  remains 
of  that  grace,  that  spirit  and  vivacity  which 
had  so  peculiarly  animated  her  former  charms, 
and  still  some  gleams  of  her  native  elegance 
might  be  seen  to  wander  over  her  melancholy 
countenance.* 

When  Caesar  had  replaced  heron  her  couch, 
and  seated  himself  by  her,  she  endeavoured  to 
justify  the  part  she  took  against  him  in  the  war, 
alleging  the  necessity  she  was  under,  and  her 
fear  of  Antony.  But  when  she  found  that  these 
apologies  had  no  weight  with  Cajsar,  she  had 
recourse  to  prayers  and  entreaties,  as  if  she 
had  been  really  desirous  of  life;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  she  put  into  his  hands  an  inventory 
of  her  treasure.  Seleucus,  one  of  her  treas. 
urers,  who  was  present,  accused  her  of  sup- 
pressing some  articles  in  the  account;  upon 
which  she  started  up  from  her  couch,  caught 
him  by  the  hair,  and  gave  him  several  blows 
on  the  face.  Cssar  smiled  at  this  spirited  re- 
sentment, and  endeavoured  to  pacify  her: 
"  But  how  is  it  to  be  borne,''  said  she, "  Cassar, 
if,  while  even  you  honour  me  with  a  visit  in 
my  wretched  situation,  I  must  be  affronted  by 
one  of  my  ov/n  servants?  Supposing  that  I 
have  reserved  a  few  trinkets,  they  were  by  no 
means  intended  as  ornaments  for  my  own  per- 
son in  these  miserable  fortunes,  but  as  little 
presents  for  Octavia  and  Livia,  by  whose  good 
offices  I  might  hope  to  find  favour  with  you." 
Cssar  was  not  displeased  to  hear  this,  because 
he  flattered  himself  that  she  was  willing  to 
live.  He,  therefore,  assured  her,  that,  what- 
ever, she  had  reserved  she  might  dispose  of  t 
her  pleasure;  and  that  she  might,  in  every  res- 
pect, depend  on  the  most  honourable  treat- 
ment. After  this,  he  took  his  leave,  in  confi- 
dence that  he  had  brought  her  to  hia  purpose; 
but  she  deceived  him. 

There  was  in  Ca;sar's  train  a  you-ng  noble- 
man, whose  name  was  Cornelius  Dolabella 
He  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
and  having  engaged  to  communicate  to  her 
every  thing  that  passed,  he  sent  her  prival* 
notice  that  Caesar  was  about  to  return  into  Sy 
ria,  and  that,  within  three  days,  she  would  be 
sent  away  with  her  children.  When  she  was 
informed  of  this,  she  requested  of  Caesar  per- 
mission to  make  her  last  oblations  to  Antony. 
This  being  granted,  she  was  conveyed  to 
the  place  where  he  was  buried;  and  kneel- 
ing at  his  tomb,  with  her  women,  she  thus 

*  Dion  gives  a  more  pompous  account  of  her  recep- 
tion of  Caesar.  She  received  him,  he  tells  us,  in  amag- 
ni6cent  apartmept,  lying  on  a  splendid  bed,  in  a  mourn- 
ing habit,  which  peculiarly  became  her  ;  that  she  h.id 
several  pictures  of  Julius  Caesar  placed  near  her;  and 
some  letters  she  had  received  from  him  in  her  bosom. 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  same  subject ;  and  hei 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  recorded.  Dion.  1.  54. 
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lddr«68ed  the  manes  of  the  dead: — "  It  is  not 
]oDg,  tny  Antony,  since  with  these  hands  I  bu- 
ried thee.  Alas!  they  then  were  free;  but  thy 
Cleopatra  is  now  a  prisoner,  attended  by  a 
guard,  lest  in  the  transports  of  her  grief,  she 
should  dishgure  this  captive  body,  which  is  re- 
served to  adorn  the  triumph  over  thee.  These 
are  the  last  otTerings,  the  last  honours  she  can 
pay  thee:  for  she  is  now  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
distant  country.  Nothing  could  part  us  while 
we  hved:  but  in  death  we  are  to  be  divided. 
Thou,  though  a  Roman,  liest  buried  in  Egypt; 
and  I,  an  Egyptian,  must  be  interred  in  Italy, 
the  only  tavour  I  shall  receive  from  thy  coun- 
try. Yet,  if  the  gods  of  Rome  have  power  or 
mercy  left  (for  surely  those  of  Egypt  have  for- 
saken us,*)  let  them  not  suffer  me  to  be  led  in 
living  triumph  to  thy  disgrace!  No! — hide  me, 
hide  me  with  thee  in  the  grave;  for  life,  since 
thou  hast  left  it,  has  been  misery  to  me." 

Thus  the  unhappy  queen  bewailed  her  mis- 
fortunes; and,  after  she  had  crowned  the  tomb 
with  flowers,  and  kissed  it,  she  ordered  her  bath 
to  be  prepared.  When  she  had  bathed,  she  sat 
down  to  a  magnificent  supper;  soon  after  which, 
a  peasant  came  to  the  gate  with  a  small  basket. 
The  guards  inquired  what  it  contained;  and  the 
dan  who  brought  it,  putting  by  the  leaves 
which  lay  uppermost,  shewed  Qiem  a  parcel  of 
figs.  As  they  admired  their  size  and  beauty,  he 
smiled  and  bade  them  take  some;  but  they  re- 
fused, and  not  susj>ecting  that  the  basket  con- 
tained any  thing  else,  it  was  carried  in.  After 
supper,  Cleopatra  sent  a  letter  to  Cxsar,  and, 
ordering  every  body  out  of  the  monument,  ex- 
cept her  two  women,  she  made  fast  the  door. 
When  Caesar  opened  the  letter,  the  plaintive 
style  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  strong 
request  that  she  might  be  buried  in  the  same 
tomb  with  Antony,  made  him  suspect  her  de- 
sign. At  first  he  was  for  hastening  to  her  him- 
self, but  he  changed  his  mind  and  despatched 
others.f  Her  death,  however,  was  so  sudden, 
that  though  they  who  were  sent  ran  the  whole 
way,  alarmed  the  guards  with  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  immediately  broke  open  the  doors, 
they  found  her  quite  dead,J  lying  on  her  golden 
bed,  and  dressed  in  all  her  royal  ornaments. 
Iras,  one  of  her  women,  lay  dead  at  her  feet, 
and  Charroion,  hardly  able  to  support  herself, 
was  adjusting  her  mistress's  diadem.  One  of 
Caesar's  messengers  said  angrily,  "  Charmion, 
was  this  well  done.'"  "  Perfectly  well,"  said 
she,  "  and  worthy  a  descendant  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt."  She  had  no  sooner  said  this,  than 
she  fell  down  dead. 

It  is  related  by  some  that  an  asp  was  brought 
in  amongst  the  figs,  and  hid  under  the  leaves; 
and  that  Cleopatra  had  ordered  it  so  that  she 
might  be  bit  without  seeing  it;  that,  however, 
upon  removing  the  leaves,  she  perceived  it,  and 

*  It  was  the  opinioD  of  the  ancients,  that  the  godi 
feriook  the  Tanquished.     Thus  Fi'r^tt; — 
Excessere  omnes,  adytis  arisque  relictiB, 
Dii,  quibiu  imperium  hoc  steteraL  «£n.  tl. 

And  Tacitus, — 

Alieni  jam  imperii  deo«. 

f  This  is  aaother  instance  of  his  periOBal  cowardice. 

j  Dion  sayi,  that  Caesar  ordered  her  to  be  sucked 
by  the  PsylU,  that  the  poisoD  might  be  dratrn  oat;  but 
It  was  too  Udt, 


I  said,  "  This  is  what  I  wanted."  Upon  which 
she  immediately  held  out  her  arm  to  it.  Others 
say,  that  the  asp  was  kept  in  a  water  vessel,  and 
that  she  vexed  and  pricked  it  with  a  golden 
spindle  till  it  seized  her  arm.  Nothing  of  this, 
however,  could  be  ascertained;  for  it  was  re 
ported  likewise  that  she  carried  about  with  her 
a  certain  poison  in  a  hollow  bodkin  that  she 
wore  in  her  hair;  yet  there  was  neither  any 
mark  of  poison  on  her  body,  nor  was  there  any 
serpent  found  in  the  monument,  though  the 
track  of  a  reptile  was  said  to  hare  been  discov- 
ered on  the  sea  sands  opposite  the  windows  of 
Cleopatra's  apartment.  Others,  again,  have 
atSrmed  that  she  had  two  small  punctures  on 
her  arm,  apparently  occasioned  by  the  sting  of 
the  asp;  and  it  is  clear  that  Caesar  gave  credit 
to  this;  for  her  effigy,  which  he  carried  in  tri- 
umph, had  an  asp  on  the  arm.* 

Such  are  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  death 
of  Cleopatra;  and  though  Caesar  was  much  dis- 
appointed by  it,  he  admired  her  fortitude, 
and  ordered  her  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
Antony,  with  all  the  magnificence  due  to  her 
quality.  Her  women,  too,  were,  by  his  orders, 
interred  with  great  funeral  pomp.  Cleopatra 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  having 
reigned  twenty-two  years,  the  fourteen  last  in 
conjunction  with  Antony.  Antony  was  fifty- 
three,  some  say  fifty-six,  when  he  died.  His 
statues  were  all  demolished,  but  Cleopatra's 
remain  untouched;  for  Archibius,  a  friend  of 
hers,  gave  Caesar  a  thousand  talents  for  their 
redemption. 

Antony  left  by  his  three  wives  seven  chil- 
dren,! whereof  Antyllus,  the  eldest,  only  was 
put  to  death.  Octavia  took  the  rest,  and  edu- 
cated them  as  her  own.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter 
by  Cleopatra,  was  married  to  Juba,  one  of  the 
politest  princes  of  his  time;  and  Octavia  made 
Antony,  his  son  by  Fulvia,  so  considerable  with 
Caesar,  that,  after  Agrippa  and  the  sons  of 
Livia,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  hold  the 
first  place  in  his  favour.  Octavia,  by  her  first 
husband  Marcellus,  had  two  daughters  and  a 
son  named  Marcellus.  One  of  these  daughters 
she  married  to  Agrippa;  and  the  son  married  a 
daughter  of  Caesar's.  But  as  he  died  soon  after, 
and  Octavia  observing  that  her  brother  was  at 
a  loss  whom  he  should  adopt  in  his  place,  she 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  his  daughter  Julia  to 
Agrippa,  though  her  own  daughter  must  neces- 
sarily be  divorced  to  make  way  for  her.  Caesar 
and  Agrippa  having  agreed  on  this  point,  she 
took  back  her  daughter  and  married  her  to  Axk 
tony.  Of  the  two  daughters  that  Octavia  had 
by  Antony,  one  was  married  to  Domitius  .^no- 
barbus,  and  the  other,  Antonia,  so  much  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  married  Dru- 
sus,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  son-in-law  to  Cssar 
Of  this  line  came  Germanicus  and  Claudius. 
Claudius  was  afterwards  emperor;  and  so  like- 
wise was  Caius  the  sou  of  Germanicus,  who, 
after  a  short  but  infamous  reign,  was  put  to 
death,  together  with  bis  wife  and  daughter 

*  This  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  There  would,  of 
course,  be  an  asp  on  tlie  diadem  of  the  e&gj,  because 
it  was  peculiar  to  the  kinp  of  E^ypt;  and  this  migh 
give  rise  to  the  report  of  an  asp  being  on  the  arm. 

t  By  Fulvia,  he  had  Antyllus  and  Antony  ;  by  Cl» 
opatra,  he  had  Cleopatra,  Ptolemy,  and  Alexander 
aad  by  Octavia,  Antonia  rrufjar  and  Antoaia  minor • 
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Agrippina,  who  had  Lucius  Domitius  by  ^no- 
barbuSjWas  afterwards  married  to  Claudius  Cae- 
Bar.  He  adopted  Domitius,  whom  he  named 
Nero  Gerroanicus.     This  Nero,  who  was  em- 


peror in  our  times,  put  his  own  mother  to  death, 
and,  by  the  madness  of  his  conduct,  went  near 
to  ruin  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  the  fifth 
in  descent  from  Antony. 


DEMETRIUS  AND  ANTONY  COMPARED. 


As  Demetrius  and  Antony  both  passed  through 
a  variety  of  fortune,  we  shall  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  their  respective  power  and  celebri- 
ty. These  were  hereditary  to  Demetrius  j  for 
Antigonus,  the  most  powerful  of  Alexander's 
successors,  had  reduced  all  Asia  during  his 
Bon's  minority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  father 
of  Antony  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  character,  but 
not  of  a  military  character;  yet  though  he  had 
no  public  influence  or  reputation  to  bequeath  to 
his  son,  that  son  did  not  hesitate  to  aspire  to 
the  empire  of  Casar;  and,  vfithout  any  title 
either  from  consanguinity  or  alliance,  he  effec- 
tually invested  himself  with  all  that  he  had  ac- 
quired: at  least,  by  his  own  peculiar  weight, 
after  he  had  divided  the  world  into  two  parts, 
he  took  the  better  for  himself.  By  his  lieuten- 
ants he  conquered  the  Parthians,  and  drove  back 
the  barbarous  nations  about  Caucasus,  as  far 
as  the  Caspian  sea.  Even  the  less  reputable 
parts  of  his  conduct  are  so  many  testimonies  of 
his  greatness.  The  father  of  Demetrius  thought 
it  an  honour  to  marry  him  to  Phila  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antipater,  though  there  was  a  disparity 
in  their  years;  while  Antony's  connection  with 
Cleopatra  was  considered  as  a  degrading  cir- 
cumstance; though  Cleopatra,  in  wealth  and 
magnificence,  was  superior  to  all  the  princes  of 
her  time,  Arsaces  excepted.  Thus  he  had  rais- 
ed himself  to  such  a  pitch  of  grandeur,  that  the 
world  in  general  thought  him  entitled  even  to 
more  than  he  wished. 

In  Demetrius's  acquisition  of  empire  there 
was  nothing  reprehensible.  He  extended  it 
only  to  nations  inured  to  slavery,  and  desirous 
of  being  governed.  But  the  arbitrary  power 
of  Antony  grew  on  the  execrable  policy  of  a  ty- 
rant, who  once  more  reduced  to  slavery  a  peo- 
ple that  had  shaken  off  the  yoke.  Consequently 
the  greatest  of  his  actions,  his  conquest  of  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  is  darkened  with  the  inglo- 
rious motive  of  wresting  its  liberty  from  Rome. 
Demetrius,  during  his  better  fortunes,  consult- 
ed the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  removed  the 
garrisons  from  the  cities:  while  Antony  made 
A.  his  boast,  that  he  had  destroyed  the  assertors 
of  his  country's  freedom  in  Macedonia. 

Antony  is  praised  for  his  liberality  and  mu- 
nificence; in  which,  however,  Demetrius  is  so 
far  his  superior,  that  he  gave  more  to  his  ene- 
Eiies  than  the  former  did  to  his  friends.  Antony 
was  honoured  for  allowing  a  magnificent  fune- 
ral to  Brutus;  but  Demetrius  buried  every  ene- 
my he  had  slain,  and  sent  back  his  prisoners  to 
Ptolemy,  not  only  with  their  own  property,  but 
with  presents. 

Both  were  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  fell 
with  too  much  ease  into  luxury  and  indulgence. 
But  we  never  find  Demetrius  neglecting  his  af- 


fairs for  his  pleasures.  In  his  hours  of  leisure, 
indeed,  he  had  his  Lamia,  whose  office  it  %vaa, 
like  the  fairy  in  the  fable,  to  lull  him  to  sleep 
or  amuse  him  in  his  play.  When  he  went  to 
war,  his  spear  was  not  bound  about  with  ivy; 
his  helmet  did  net  smell  of  perfume;  he  did  not 
come  in  the  foppery  of  dress  out  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  women:  the  riots  of  Bacchus  and 
his  train  were  hushed;  and  he  became,  as  Eu- 
ripides says,  the  minister  of  ■Mars.  In  short, 
he  never  lost  a  battle  through  the  indulgence  of 
luxury.  This  could  not  be  said  of  Antony:  as  in 
the  pictures  of  Hercules  we  see  Omphale  steal- 
ing his  club  and  his  lion's  skin,  so  Cleopatra 
frequently  disarmed  Antony,  and,  while  he 
should  have  been  prosecuting  the  most  neces- 
sary expeditions,  led  him  to  dancii^  and  daUi- 
ance  on  the  shores  of  Canopus  and  Taphosiris.* 
So,  likewise,  as  Paris  came  from  battle  to  the 
bosom  of  Helen,  and  even  from  the  loss  of  vic- 
tory to  her  bed,  Antony  threw  victory  itself  out 
of  his  hands  to  follow  Cleopatra. 

Demetrius  being  under  no  prohibition  of  the 
laws,  but  following  the  example  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  married 
several  wives,  and  treated  them  all  with  the 
greatest  honour.  Antony,  though  it  was  a  thing 
unheard  of  amongst  the  Romans,  had  two 
wives  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  he  banished  her 
who  was  properly  his  wife,  and  a  citizen,  from 
his  house,  to  indulge  a  foreigner  with  whom  he 
could  have  no  legal  connection.  From  their 
marriages,  of  course,  one  of  them  found  no  incon- 
venience; the  other  suffered  the  greatest  evils. 

In  respect  to  their  amours,  Antony  was  com- 
paratively pardonable  and  modest.  Historians 
tell  us,  that  the  Athenians  turned  the  dogs  out 
of  the  citadel,  because  they  had  their  procrea- 
tive  intercourse  in  public.  But  Demetrius  had 
his  courtesans,  and  dishonoured  the  matrons  of 
Athens  even  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Nay, 
though  cruelty  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with 
sensual  gratifications,  he  scrupled  not  to  drive 
the  most  beautiful  and  virtuous  youth  in  the 
city  to  the  extremity  of  death,  to  avoid  his 
brutal  designs.  In  short,  Antony,  by  his  amor- 
ous indulgences,  hurt  only  himself:  Demetrius 
injured  others. 

With  regard  to  their  behaviour  to  their 
parents  and  relations,  that  of  Demetrius  is  irre- 
proachable; but  Antony  sacrificed  his  uncle  to 
the  sword  of  Ceesar,  that  he  might  be  empow- 
ed  in  his  turn  to  cut  off  Cicero.  A  crime  the 
latter  was,  which  never  could  be  made  pardon- 
able, had  Antony  even  saved  and  not  sacrificed 

*  Strabo  mentions  this  as  a  romantic  place  near  the 
sea,  full  of  rocks,  where  the  young  went  to  amiua 
themseWej.    Lib.  xTii. 
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in  uncle  by  the  means.  They  are  both  accused 
of  perfidy,  in  Ihat  one  of  them  threw  Artabazus 
in  prison ;  and  the  other  killed  Alexander.  An- 
tony, however,  has  some  apology  in  this  case; 
for  be  had  been  abandoned  and  betrayed  by 
Artabazus  in  Media.  But  Demetrius  was  sus- 
pected of  laying  a  false  accusation  against 
Alexander,  and  of  punishing,  not  the  offender, 
but  the  injured. 

There  is  this  difference,  too,  in  their  military 
operations,  that  Demetrius  gained  every  victory 
himself,  and  many  of  Antony's  laurels  were 
won  by  his  lieutenants. 

Both  lost  their  empire  by  their  own  fault, 
but  by  different  means.    The  former  was  aban- 


doned by  his  people:  the  latter  deserted  hia, 
even  whilst  they  were  fighting  for  him.  The 
fault  of  Demetrius  was,  that,  by  his  conduct^ 
he  lost  the  affection  of  his  army:  the  fault  of 
Antony,  his  desertion  and  neglect  of  tliat  affec- 
tion. Neither  of  them  can  be  approved  in 
their  death;  but  Demetrius  much  less  than  An- 
tony; for  he  suffered  himself  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  with  a  spirit  that  wa« 
truly  bestial,  endured  an  imprisonment  of  three 
years  for  nothing  but  the  low  indulgences  of 
appetite.  There  was  a  deplorable  weakness, 
and  many  disgraceful  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  Antony ;  but  he  effected  it  at  last 
without  falling  into  the  enemy's  bands. 


DION. 


As  we  learn  from  Simonides,  my  dear  Senecio, 
that  the  Trojans  were  by  no  means  offended  at 
tlie  Corinthians  for  joining  the  confederates  in 
the  Grecian  war,  because  the  family  of  Glaucus, 
their  own  ally,  was  originally  of  Corinth,  so 
neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  have  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  academy,  which  has  been 
equally  favourable  to  both.     This  will  appear 
from  the  lives  of  Brutus  and  Dion;  for,  as  one 
was  the  scholar  of  Plato,  and  the  other  edu- 
cated in  his  principles,  they  came  like  wrest- 
lers from  the  same  Palaestra,  to  engage  in  the 
greatest  conflicts.     Both  by  their  conduct,  in 
which  there  was  a  great  similarity,  confirmed 
that  observation  of  their  master,  that  "  Power 
and  fortune  must  concur  with  prudence  and 
justice,  to  effect  any  thing  great  in  a  political 
capacity:"  but  as  Hippomachus,  the  wrestler 
said,  that  he  could  distinguish  his  scholars  at  a 
distance,  though  they  were  only  carrying  meat 
from  the  market;  so  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  have  had  a  polite  education,  must  have  a 
similar  influence  on  their  manners,  and  give  a 
peculiar  grace  and  propriety  to  their  conduct. 
Accident,  however,  rather  than  design,  gave 
a  similarity  to  the  lives  of  these  two  men;  and 
both  were  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death,  before 
they  could  carry  the  purposes,  which  they  had 
pursued  with  so  much  labour,  into  execution. 
The  most  singular  circumstance  attending  their 
death  was,  that  both  had  a  divine  warning  of 
It,  in   the  appearance  of  a  frightful    spectre. 
There  arc  those,  indeed,  who  say,  that  no  man 
in  his  senses  ever  saw  a  spectre;  that  these  are 
the  delusive  visions  of  women  and  children;  or 
of  men  whose  intellects  are  affected  by  some 
infirnuly  of  the  body:  and  who  believe  that 
their  absurd  imaginations  arc  of  divine  inspira- 
tion.   Butof  D'on  and  Brutus,  men  of  firm  and 
philosophic  minds,  whose  understandings  were 
not  affected  by  any  constitutional  infirmity; — if 
■uch  men  could  pay  so  much  credit  to  the  ap- 
fMjarancc  of  spectres,  as  to  give  an  account  of 
them  to  their  friends,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  depart  from  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  men  had  their  evil  genii,  who  disturbed 
them  with  fears,  and   distressed  their  virtue, 
Jest  by  a  steady  and  uniform  pursuit  of  it,  they 
should  hereafter  obtain  a  happier  allotment 


than  themselves.*    These  things,  howerer, 
must  refer  to  another  occasion,  and  in  this 
twelfth  book  of  parallel  lives,  of  which  Dion 
and  Brutus  are  the  subjects,  I  shall  begin  with 
the  more  ancient. 

After  Dionysius  the  elder  had  seized  tha 
government  of  Sicily,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Hermocrates,  a  Syracusan.  But,  as  the  mo- 
narchic power  was  yet  but  ill  established,  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  so  much  abused  in  her 
person  by  an  outrageous  faction  that  she  put 
an  end  to  her  life.  When  Dionysius  was  con- 
firmed in  his  government,  he  married  two  wives 
at  the  same  time.  One  was  Doris,  a  native 
of  Locris,  the  other  Aristomache,  the  daughter 
of  Hipparinus,  who  was  a  principal  person  in 
Syracuse,  and  colleague  with  Dionysius,  when 
he  was  first  appointed  general  of  the  Sicilian 
forces.  It  is  said  that  he  married  these  wives 
on  the  same  day.  It  is  not  certain  which  he 
enjoyed  first,  but  he  was  impartial  in  his  kind- 
ness to  them;  for  both  attended  him  at  his  table, 
and  alternately  partook  of  his  bed.  As  Doris 
had  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  foreigner,  the 
Syracusans  sought  every  means  of  obtaining  the 
preference  for  their  countrywoman;  but  it  was 
more  than  equivalent  to  this  disadvantage,  that 
she  had  the  honour  of  giving  Dionysius  his 
eldest  son.  Aristomache,  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  long  time  barren,  though  the  king  was  ex 
tremely  desirous  of  having  children  by  her,  and 
put  to  death  the  mother  of  Doris,  upon  a  sup- 
position that  she  had  prevented  her  conceptions 
by  potions. 

Dion,  the  brother  of  Aristomache,  was  well 
received  at  court;  not  only  on  her  account,  but 
from  the  regard  which  Dionysius  had  for  his 
merit  and  abilities;  and  that  prince  gave  his 
treasurer  an  ordei  to  supply  him  with  whatever 
money  he  wanted;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  an  account  of  what  he  received. 

But  whatever  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
Dion  might  be  originally,  it  is  certain  that  they 
received  the  happiest  improvement  under  the 

•  This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Platonic  doctrin* 
of  the  difierent  orders  and  dispositions  of  the  gejiii. 
And,  as  Dion  and  Brutus  were  both  great  epthusiast* 
in  P'atonisin,  the  strength  o/lheir faith  brought  their 
•|>«ctrei  before  them. 
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auspices  of  Plato.  Surely  the  gods,  in  mercy 
to  mankind,  sent  that  divine  philosopher  from 
Italy  to  Syracuse,  that  through  the  humane  in- 
fluence of  his  doctrine,  the  spirit  of  liberty 
might  once  more  revive,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  be  rescued  from  tyranny.* 

Dion  soon  became  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  scholars.  To  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and 
the  excellence  of  his  disposition,  Plato  himself 
has  given  testimony,!  and  he  did  the  greatest 
honour  to  that  testimony  in  his  life.  For 
though  he  had  been  educated  in  servile  prin- 
ciples under  a  tyrant;  though  he  had  been 
familiarized  to  dependence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  indulgence  of  pomp  and  luxury,  as 
the  greatest  happiness,  on  the  other;  yet  he  was 
no  sooner  acquainted  with  that  philosophy 
•which  points  out  the  road  to  virtue,  than  his 
whole  soul  caught  the  enthusiasm;  and,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  young  man,  who  judges  of 
the  dispositions  of  others  by  his  own,  he  con- 
cluded that  Plato's  lectures  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  Dionysius:  for  this  reason  he 
solicited,  and  at  length  persuaded,  the  tyrant 
to  hear  him.  When  Plato  was  admitted,  the 
discourse  turned  on  virtue  in  general.  After- 
wards they  came  to  fortitude  in  particular; 
and  Plato  made  it  appear,  that  tyrants  have, 
of  all  men,  the  least  pretence  to  that  virtue. 
Justice  was  the  next  topic:  and  when  Plato 
asserted  the  happiness  of  the  just,  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  unjust,  the  tyrant 
was  stung;  and  being  unable  to  answer  his  ar- 
guments, he  expressed  his  resentment  against 
Siose  who  seemed  to  listen  to  him  with  pleas- 
ure. At  last  he  was  extremely  exasperated, 
and  asked  the  philosopher  what  business  he  had 
in  Sicily.  Plato  answered,  "  That  he  came  to 
seek  an  honest  man."  "  And  so,  then,"  replied 
the  tyrant,  "  it  seems  you  have  lost  your  la- 
bour." Dion  was  in  hopes  that  his  anger 
would  have  ended  here:  but  while  Plato  was 
hasting  to  be  gone,  he  conveyed  him  on  board 
a  galley,  in  which  Pollis,  the  Laceda;monian, 
was  returning  to  Greece.  Dionysius  urged 
Pollis  either  to  put  Plato  to  death  in  his  pas- 
sage, or,  at  least,  to  sell  him  as  a  slave:  "  for, 
according  to  his  own  maxim,"  said  he,  "  this 
man  cannot  be  unhappy;  a  just  man,  he  says, 
must  be  happy  in  a  state  of  slavery,  as  well  as 
in  a  state  of  freedom."  Pollis,  therefore  car- 
ried him  to  .iEgina,  and  sold  him  there.J  For 
the  people  of  that  place,  being  at  war  with  the 
Athenians,  had  made  a  decree,  that  whatever 
Athenian  was  taken  on  their  coast,  he  should 
be  sold.  Dion,  notwithstanding,  retained  his 
interest  with  Dionysius,  had  considerable  em- 
ployments, and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Car- 
thage. Dionysius  had  a  high  esteem  for  him, 
and  he,  therefore,  permitted  him  to  speak  his 
sentiments  with  freedom.  An  instance  of  this 
we  have  in  the  retort  he  made  in  the  tyrant's 
ridiculing  the  government  of  Gelo,  "  Gelo," 
said  Dionysius,  "  is  {Gelos)  the  laughing-stock 
of  Sicily."  While  others  admired  and  ap- 
plauded this  witticism,  Dion  answered,  "  You 
obtained  the  crown  by  being  trusted  on  Gelo's 

*  Plato,  in  his  seventh  letter,  says,  "  When  I  ei- 
nlained  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  humanity  to 
l)ion,  I  little  thought  that  I  was  insensibly  opening  a 
Wsy  to  the  subversion  of  tyranny  !" 

f  Plato,  ibid.  {  For  twenty  pounds. 


account,  who  reigned  with  great  humanity,  but 
you  have  reigned  in  such  a  manner,  that,  for 
your  sake,  no  man  will  be  trusted  hereafter. 
Gelo  made  monarchy  appear  the  best  of  govern 
ments;  but  you  have  convinced  us  that  it  is  the 
worst."  Dionysius  had  three  children  by 
Doris,  and  four  by  Aristomache,  whereof  two 
were  daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  The 
former  of  these  was  married  to  his  eldest  son, 
Dionysius;  the  latter  to  his  brother  Thearides; 
and  after  his  death,  to  her  uncle  Dion.  In  the 
last  illness  of  Dionysius,  Dion  would  have  ap- 
plied to  him  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  Aristo- 
mache, but  the  physicians  were  beforehand  with 
him.  They  wanted  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  his  successor;  and  when  he  asked  for  a 
sleeping  dose,  Tipiaeus  tells  us,  they  gave  him 
so  effectual  a  one  that  he  waked  no  more. 

When  his  son  Dionysius  came  to  the  throne, 
in  the  first  counsel  that  he  held,  Dion  spoke 
with  so  much  propriety  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  on  the  measures  which  ought  to 
be  taken,  that  the  rest  appeared  to  be  mere 
children  in  understanding.  By  the  freedom  of 
his  counsels,  he  exposed  in  a  strong  light,  the 
slavish  principles  of  those,  who,  through  a 
timorous  disingenuity,  advised  such  measures 
as  they  thought  would  please  their  prince, 
rather  than  such  as  might  advance  his  interest. 
But  what  alarmed  them  most,  was  the  steps  he 
proposed  to  take  with  regard  to  the  impending 
war  with  Carthage;  for  he  offered  either  to  go 
in  person  to  Carthage,  and  settle  an  honourable 
peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  or,  if  the  king 
were  rather  inclined  for  war,  to  fit  out  and 
maintain  fifty  galleys  at  his  own  expense. 

Dionysius  was  pleased  with  the  magnificence 
of  his  spirit;  but  the  courtiers  felt  that  it  made 
them  appear  little.  They  agreed  that,  at  all 
events,  Dion  was  to  be  crushed,  and  they 
spared  no  calumny  that  malice  could  suggest 
They  represented  to  the  king,  that  he  certainly 
meant  to  make  himself  master  by  sea,  and  by 
that  means  to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  his  sister's 
children.  There  was,  moreover,  another  and 
an  obvious  cause  of  their  hatred  to  him,  in  the 
reserve  of  his  manners,  and  of  the  sobriety  of 
his  life.  They  led  the  young  and  ill  educated 
king  through  every  species  of  debauchery,  the 
shameless  panders  to  his  wrong-directed  pas- 
sions. Yet  while  folly  rioted,  tyranny  slept; 
its  rage  was  dissolved  in  the  ardour  of  youth- 
ful indulgences,  as  iron  is  softened  in  the  fire; 
and  that  lenity  which  the  Sicilians  could  not 
expect  from  the  virtue  of  their  prince,  they 
found  in  his  weakness.  Thus  the  reins  of  that 
monarchy,  which  Dionysius  vainly  called  ada- 
mantine, fell  gradually  from  the  loose  and  dis- 
solute hand  that  held  them.  This  young  prince, 
it  is  said,  would  continue  the  scene  of  intoxi- 
cation for  ninety  days  without  intermission; 
during  which  time  no  sober  person  was  admit 
ted  to  his  court,  where  all  was  drunkenness  and 
buffoonery,  revelry,  and  riot. 

Their  enmity  to  Dion,  who  had  no  taste  for 
these  enjoyments,  was  a  thing  of  course.  And, 
as  he  refused  to  partake  with  them  in  their 
vices,  they  resolved  to  strip  him  of  his  virtues. 
To  these  they  gave  the  names  of  such  vices  as 
are  supposed  in  some  degree  to  resemble  them 
His  gravity  of  manners,  they  called  pride;  hia 
freedom  of  speech,  insolence;  hifl  declining  tc 
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juin  in  their  licentiousness,  contempt.  It  is 
true,  there  was  a  natural  haughtiness  in  his  de- 
portment: and  an  asperity  that  was  unsociable 
and  difficult  of  access:  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  if  he  found  no  ready  admission  to  the 
eaji  of  a  joung  king,  already  spoiled  by  flat- 
tery Many,  even  of  his  own  particular  friends, 
who  admired  the  integrity  and  generosity  of 
his  heart,  could  not  but  condemn  those  forbid- 
ding manners,  which  were  so  ill  adapted  to  so- 
cial and  political  intercourse:  and  Plato  him- 
■elf,  when  he  wrote  to  him  some  time  after, 
warned  him,  as  it  were  by  the  spirit  of  prophe- 
cy, To  guard  against  that  austerity  tehich  is 
the  companion  qf  solitude  .*  However,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times,  and  the  feeble  state  of  the 
monarchy,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  king, 
though  contrary  to  his  inchnation,  to  retain 
him  in  the  highest  appointments:  and  this  Dion 
himself  very  well  knew. 

As  he  was  willing  to  impute  the  irregulari- 
ties of  Dionysius  to  ignorance  and  a  bad  edu- 
cation, he  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  a 
course  of  liberal  studies,  and  to  give  him  a  taste 
for  those  sciences  which  have  a  tendency  to 
moral  improvement.  By  this  means  he  hoped 
that  he  should  induce  ham  to  think  of  virtue 
without  disgust,  and  at  length  to  embrace  its 
precepts  with  pleasure.  The  young  Dionysius 
was  not  naturally  the  v/orst  of  princes;  but  his 
father  being  apprehensive  that  if  his  mind  were 
improved  by  science  and  the  conversation  of 
wise  and  virtuous  men,  he  might  sometime  or 
other,  think  of  depriving  him  of  his  kingdom, 
kept  him  in  close  confinement  j  where,  through 
ignorance  and  want  of  other  employment,  he 
amused  himself  with  making  httle  chariots, 
candlesticks,  wooden  chairs,  and  tables.  His 
father,  indeed,  was  so  suspicious  of  all  man- 
kind, and  eo  wretchedly  timorous,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  a  barber  to  shave  him;  but  had  his 
hair  singed  off  with  a  live  coal  by  one  of  his 
own  attendants.  Neither  his  brother  nor  his 
son  were  admitted  into  his  chamber  in  their 
own  clothes,  but  were  first  stripped  and  exam- 
ined by  the  sentinels,  and  after  that  were  oblig- 
ed to  put  on  such  clothes  as  were  provided  for 
them.  When  his  brother  Leptines  was  once 
describing  the  situation  of  a  place,  he  took  a 
spear  from  one  of  the  guards  to  trace  the  plan, 
upon  which  Dionysius  was  extremely  offended, 
and  caused  the  soldier  who  had  given  up  his 
spear,  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  afraid,  he 
said,  of  the  sense  and  sagacity  of  his  friends; 
because  be  knew  they  must  think  it  more  eli- 
gible to  govern  than  to  obey.  He  slew  Marsy- 
as,  whom  he  had  advanced  to  a  considerable 
military  command,  merely  because  Marsyas 
dreamed  that  he  killed  him;  for  he  concluded, 
that  this  dream  by  night  was  occasioned  by  some 
Kmilar  suggestion  of  the  day.  Yet  even  this 
timorous  and  suspicious  wretch  was  offended 
with  Plato,  because  he  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  the  most  valiant  man  In  the  world! 

When  Dion,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
considered  that  tho  irregularities  of  young  Dio- 
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nysius  were  chiefly  owing  to  his  want  of  edu- 
cation, he  exhorted  him  earnestly  to  apply 
himself  to  study;  and  by  all  means  to  send  for 
Plato,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  into  Sicily. 
"  ^Vhen  he  comes,"  said  he,  "  apply  to  him 
without  loss  of  time.  Conformed  by  his  pre- 
cepts to  that  divine  exemplar  of  beauty  and 
perfection,  which  called  the  universe  from  con- 
fusion into  order,  you  will  at  once  secure  your 
own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  your  peo- 
ple. The  obedience  they  now  render  you 
through  fear,  by  your  justice  and  moderation 
you  will  improve  to  a  principle  of  filial  duty; 
and  of  a  tyrant,  you  will  become  a  king.  Fear 
and  force,  and  fleets  and  armies,  are  not,  as 
your  father  called  them,  the  adamantine  chains 
of  government;  but  that  attention,  that  affec- 
tion, that  respect,  which  justice  and  goodness 
for  ever  draw  after  them.  These  are  the  milder, 
but  the  stronger  bonds  of  empire.  Besides,  it  is 
surely  a  disgrace  for  a  prince,  who  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  figure  and  appearance  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  people,  not  to  rise  above 
them  at  the  same  time,  in  the  superiority  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  mind." 

As  Dion  frequently  solicited  the  king  on  this 
subject,  and  occasionally  repeated  some  of 
Plato's  arguments,  he  conceived  at  length  a  vi- 
olent inclination  to  hear  him  discourse.  He 
therefore  sent  several  letters  of  invitation  to 
him  at  Athens,  which  were  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  Dion.  The  Pythagorean  philoso- 
phers in  Italy  requested  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  undertake  the  direction  of  this  young 
prince,  whose  mind  was  misguided  by  power, 
and  reclaim  him  by  the  solid  counsels  of  philos- 
ophy. Plato,  as  he  owns  himself,  was  ashamed 
to  be  a  philosopher  in  theory,  and  not  in  prac- 
tice; and  flattering  himself  that  if  he  could  rec- 
tify the  mind  of  the  prince,  he  might  by  the 
same  means  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  king- 
dom, he  yielded  to  their  request. 

The  enemies  of  Dion,  now  fearing  an  alter- 
ation in  Dionysius,  advised  him  to  recal  from 
exile  one  Philistus,  who  was  indeed  a  man  of 
learning,*  but  employed  his  talents  in  defence 
of  the  despotic  policy;  and  this  man  they  in- 
tended to  set  in  opposition  to  Plato  and  his 
philosophy.  Philustus,  from  the  beginning,  had 
been  a  principal  instrument  in  promoting  the 
monarchic  government,  and  kept  the  citadel, 
of  which  he  was  governor,  a  long  time  for  that 
party.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a  private  com- 
merce with  the  mother  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
and  that  the  tyrant  himself  was  not  ignorant  of 
it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Leptines  who  had  two 
daughters  by  a  married  women  whom  he  had 
debauched,  gave  one  of  them  in  marriage  to 
Philistus;  but  this  being  done  without  consult- 
ing Dionysius,  he  was  offended,  imprisoned 
Lcptines's  mistress,  and  banished  Philistus. 
The  latter  fled  to  his  friends  at  Adria,  where, 
it  is  probable,  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  history ;  for  he  did  not  return  to  Sicily  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  that  Dionysus.  After  his  death, 
as  we  have  observed,  Dion's  enemies  occasion- 
ed him  to  be  recalled.  His  arbitrary  princij>les 
were  suitable  for  their  purpose,  and  he  began 
to  exercise  them  immediately  on  his  return. 

*  He  wrote  the  histories  of  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  th« 
reign  of  Dionvsius.  Cicero  calls  him  the  pettv  Thucy 
dides :  Pusillut  Thucididet, 
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At  the  same  time  calumnies  and  impeach- 
ments against  Dion  were,  as  usual,  brought  to 
the  king.  He  was  accused  of  holding  a  pri- 
vate correspondence  with  Theodoses  and  He- 
raclides;  for  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy; 
and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  he  entertained 
some  hopes  from  the  arrival  of  Plato,  of  less- 
ening the  excessive  power  of  Dionysius,  or, 
at  least,  of  making  him  moderate  and  equita- 
ble in  the  use  of  it.  Besides,  if  he  continued 
obstinate,  and  were  not  to  be  reclaimed,  he 
was  determined  to  depose  him,  and  restore  the 
commonwealth  to  the  Syracusans;  for  he  pre- 
ferred even  the  popular  form  of  government 
to  an  absolute  monarchy,  where  a  well  regu- 
lated aristocracy  could  not  be  procured. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Plato 
came  into  Sicily.  At  first  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  appearance  of  kindness,  and  was 
conveyed  from  the  coast  in  one  of  the  king's 
most  splendid  chariots.  Even  Dionysius  him- 
self sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  safe  arrival,  and  of  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness they  had  by  that  means  conferred  on 
his  kingdom.  The  people  had  the  greatest 
hopes  of  a  speedy  reformation.  They  ob- 
eerved  an  unusual  decorum  in  the  entertain- 
ments at  court,  and  a  sobriety  in  the  conduct 
of  the  courtiers;  while  the  king  answered  all 
to  whom  he  gave  audience  in  a  very  obliging 
manner.  The  desire  of  learning,  and  the  study 
of  philosophy  were  become  general;  and  the 
several  apartments  of  the  royal  palace  were 
like  so  many  schools  of  geometricians,  full  of 
the  dust  in  which  the  students  describe  their 
mathematical  figures.  Not  long  after  this,  at 
a  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  citadel,  when  the 
herald  prayed  as  usual  for  the  long  continuance 
of  the  government,  Dionysius  is  said  to  have 
cried,  "  How  long  will  you  continue  to  curse 
me.^"  This  was  an  inexpressible  mortification 
to  Philistus  and  his  party:  if  Plato,  said 
they,  has  already  made  such  a  change  in 
the  king,  his  influence  in  time  will  be  ir- 
resistible. 

They  now  no  longer  made  their  attacks  on 
Dion  separately,  or  in  private.  They  united 
in  exclaiming  against  him,  that  he  had  fasci- 
nated the  king  with  the  delusions  of  eloquence 
and  philosophy,  in  order  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
for  his  sister's  children.  They  represented  it 
as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  indignity,  that  after 
the  whole  force  of  the  Athenians  had  vainly 
invaded  Sicily,  and  were  vanquished  and  de- 
stroyed, without  so  much  as  being  able  to  take 
Syracuse,  they  should  now,  by  means  of  one 
sophist,  overturn  the  empire  of  Dionysius.  It 
was  with  indignation  they  beheld  the  deluded 
monarch  prevailed  on  by  his  insinuations  to 
part  with  his  guard  of  ten  thousand  spearmen, 
to  give  up  a  navy  of  four  hundred  galleys,  to 
disband  an  army  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and 
many  t.mes  that  number  of  foot,  in  order  that 
he  might  pursue  an  ideal  happiness  in  the 
academy,  and  amuse  himself  with  theorems  of 
geometry,  while  the  substantial  enjoyments  of 
wealth  and  power  were  left  to  Dion  and  the 
children  of  Aristomache. 

By  means  of  these  suggestions  Dion  first  in- 
curred the  suspicion,  and  soon  after  the  open 
displeasure  of  Dionysius.  A  letter  of  his  was 
Ikewise  intercepted,  and  privately  carried  to 


the  king.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian  agents,  and  directed  them  not  to  have 
their  audience  of  the  king  concerning  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  unless  he  were  present, 
and  then  every  thing  should  be  settled  as  they 
wished.  Timseus  informs  us,  that  after  Diony- 
sius aad  shewed  this  letter  to  Philistus,  and 
consulted  him  upon  it,  he  over-reached  Dion 
by  a  pretence  of  reconciliation,  and  tcld  him, 
that  he  was  desirous  their  good  understanding 
might  be  renewed.  After  this,  as  he  was  one 
day  walking  alone  with  him  by  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  near  the  sea,  he  shewed  him  the  letter, 
and  accused  him  of  conspiring  with  the  Car- 
thaginians against  him.  When  Dion  attempt- 
ed to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  Dionysius  re- 
fused to  hear  him:  and  having  forced  him  on 
board  a  vessel  which  lay  there  for  the  purpose, 
commanded  the  sailors  to  set  him  ashore  in 
Italy. 

When  this  was  publicly  known,  it  was  gen- 
erally condemned  as  tyrannical  and  cruel.  The 
court  was  in  distress  for  the  ladies  of  Dion's 
family;  but  the  citizens  received  fresh  courage 
from  the  event;  for  they  were  in  hopes  that 
the  odium  which  it  would  bring  upon  Diony- 
sius, and  the  general  discontent  that  his  gov- 
ernment occasioned,  might  contribute  to  bring 
about  a  revolution.  Dionysius  perceived  this 
with  some  anxiety,  and  thinking  it  necessary 
to  pacify  the  women  and  the  rest  of  Dion's 
friends,  he  told  them  that  he  was  not  gone  into 
exile,  but  only  sent  out  of  the  way  for  a  time, 
that  his  obstinacy  might  not  draw  upon  him  a 
heavier  punishment.  He  also  allowed  his 
friends  two  ships,  that  they  might  convey  to 
him,  in  Peloponnesas,  as  much  of  his  treasure, 
and  as  many  of  his  servants  as  they  should 
think  fit:  for  Dion  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  and  little  inferior  to  the  king  in 
wealth  or  magnificence.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  his  effects,  together  with  presents  from 
the  ladies  and  others  of  his  acquaintance,  his 
friends  conveyed  to  him;  and  the  splendour  of 
his  fortune  gained  him  great  respect  among  the 
Greeks.  At  the  same  time  they  conceived  a 
high  idea  of  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  when  an 
exile  from  his  kingdom  could  make  such  an 
appearance. 

Dionysius  now  removed  Plato  into  the  cita 
del,  under  colour  of  kindness;  but  in  reality  to 
set  a  guard  upon  him,  lest  he  should  follow 
Dion,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  how  injuri- 
ously he  had  been  treated.  ■* 

As  wild  beasts  become  tame  and  tractable 
by  use,  so  the  tyrant,  by  frequent  conversation 
with  the  philosopher,  began  at  last  to  conceive 
an  affection  for  him;  yet  even  that  affection  had 
something  of  the  tyrant  in  it;  for  he  required 
of  Plato,  in  return,  that  he  should  exclusively 
confine  his  regard  and  admiration  to  him.  On 
condition  that  he  would  prefer  his  friendship  to 
that  of  Dion,  he  was  willing  to  give  up  the 
whole  administration  into  his  hands.  This  ex- 
travagant affection  gave  Plato  no  small  trouble; 
for  it  was  accompanied  with  petulance  and 
jealousy,  as  the  love  which  subsists  between 
the  different  sexes  has  its  quarrels  and  recon- 
ciliations. He  expressed  the  strongest  desire 
to  become  Plato's  scholar  and  to  proceed  in 
the  study  of  philosophy;  but  he  expressed  it 
with  reluctance  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
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•ranted  to  divert  him  from  hie  purpose,  and 
•eemed  as  if  he  w  as  in  pursuit  of  something 
ne  ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 

As  a  war  broke  out  about  this  time,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  dismiss  Plato;  bui  he  prooiiscd 
him,  before  his  departure,  to  recal  Dion  the 
ensuing  summer;  however,  he  did  not  keep  his 
promise,  but  made  the  war  he  was  engaged  in 
ois  apology,  and  remitted  to  him  the  produce 
of  his  estate.  At  the  same  time  he  desired 
Plato  to  acquiesce  in  his  apology,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  send  for  Dion  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  peace;  and  he  entreated,  in  the 
meantime,  that  Dion  would  be  peaceable,  and 
not  say  or  do  any  thing  that  might  hurt  his 
character  among  the  Greeks.  This  Plato  en- 
deavoured to  effect,  by  keeping  Dion  in  the 
academy  in  pursuit  of  philosophy. 

At  Athens  Dion  lived  with  an  acquaintance 
whose  name  was  Callippus.  But  a  piece  of 
pleasure-ground  which  he  purchased,  he  gave, 
on  his  departure,  to  Speusippus,  with  whom 
he  had  most  usually  conversed.  Speusippus, 
as  Timon,  in  his  poems,  called  Syllis,  informs 
OS,  was  a  facetious  companion,  and  had  a  turn 
for  raillery;  and  Plato  was  desirous  that  Dion's 
aeverity  of  manners  might  be  softened  by  the 
pleasantry  of  his  conversation.  When  Plato 
exhibited  a  chorus  of  boys  at  Athens,*  Dion 
took  upon  himself  the  management,  and  de- 
frayed the  e.xpense.  Plato  was  desirous  that 
this  munificence  might  procure  him  popularity, 
and  on  that  account  he  readily  gave  up  the 
honour  of  conducting  the  affair  himself. 

Dion  likewise  visited  other  cities,  and  con- 
versed with  the  principal  statesmen,  by  whom 
he  was  publicly  entertained.  In  his  manners 
there  was  now  no  longer  any  thing  pompous 
or  affected;  iliere  was  nothing  that  savoured 
of  the  dissolute  luxury  of  a  tyrant's  court;  his 
behaviour  was  modest,  discreet,  and  manly; 
and  his  philosophical  discourses  were  learned 
and  ingenious.  This  procured  him  popular 
favour,  and  public  honours;  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians, without  regard  to  the  resentment  of 
Dionsyus,  though  at  the  very  time  they  had 
received  succours  from  him  against  the  The- 
bans,  made  him  free  of  their  city.  We  are 
told  that  Dion  accepted  an  invitation  from 
PtcEodorus  theMegarensian,  who  was  a  man  of 
considerable  power  and  fortune;  and  when  he 
found  his  door  crowded  with  people  on  busi- 
ness, and  that  it  was  difficult  to  have  access  to 
him,  he  said  to  his  friends,  who  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  on  the  occasion,  "  Why  should 
this  affront  us.'  We  ,did  this,  and  more  than 
this,  at  Syracuse." 

Dion's  popularity  in  Greece  soon  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Dionysius,  who  therefore  stop- 
ped his  remittances,  and  put  bis  estate  in  the 
Lands  of  his  own  stewards.  However,  that 
his  reputation  might  not  suffer,  through  Plato's 
means,  amongst  the  philosophers,  he  retained 
a  number  of  learned  men  in  his  court;  and  be- 
ing desirous  to  outshine  them  all  in  disputation, 
he  frequently  was  under  a  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing, without  the  least  propriety,  the  argu- 
ments he  had  learned  from  Plato.  He  now 
wished  for  that  philosopher  again,  and  repent- 

*  This  vns  a  dramatic  entertainment,  exhibited  with 
treat  expeuie  iii  magnificence  on  the  feait  of  Bacchus. 


ed  that  he  had  so  ill  availed  himself  of  his 
instructions.  Like  a  tyrant,  therefore,  whose 
desires,  however  extravagant,  are  immediately 
to  be  complied  with,  he  was  violently  bent  on 
recalling  him.  To  effect  this,  he  thought  of 
every  expedient,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
Archytas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers,  to  pledge  themselves  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  promises,  and  to  persuaaa 
him  to  return  to  Sicily;  for  it  was  Plato  that 
first  introduced  those  philosophers  to  Diony- 
sius. 

On  their  part,  they  sent  Archidamus  to  Pla- 
to; and  Dionysius,  at  the  same  time,  sent  some 
galleys,  with  several  of  his  friends,  to  join  in 
their  request.  The  tyrant  likewise  wrote  to 
him,  and  told  him,  in  plain  terms,  that  Dion 
must  expect  no  favour  from  him,  if  Plato 
should  not  come  into  Sicily;  but,  upon  his  ar 
rival,  he  might  depend  on  every  thing  he  de- 
sired. Dion  was  also  solicited  by  his  sistei 
and  wife  to  prevail  with  Plato  to  gratify  the 
tyrant,  that  he  might  no  longer  have  an  apolo- 
gy for  the  severity  of  his  treatment.  Plato, 
therefore,  as  he  says  himself,  set  sail  the  third 
time  for  Sicily: — 

To  brave  Charjbdb' dreadful  gulf  once  more.* 

His  arrival  was  not  only  a  satisfaction  to 
Dionysius,  but  to  all  Sicily;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  did  not  fail  to  implore  the  gods,  that 
Plato  might  overcome  Philistus,  and  that  the 
tyranny  might  expire  under  the  influence  of 
his  philosophy.  Plato  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  women  in  particular,  and  with  Dionysius 
he  had  such  credit  as  no  other  person  could 
boast;  for  he  was  allowed  to  come  to  him 
without  being  searched.  When  Aristippus, 
the  Cyrenean,  observed,  that  the  king  fre- 
quently offered  Plato  money,  and  that  Plato 
as  constantly  refused  it:  he  said,  "  That  Dio 
nysius  was  hberal  without  danger  of  exhaust- 
ing his  treasury;  for  to  those  who  wanted,  and 
would  take  money,  he  was  sparing  in  his  of- 
fers; but  profuse  where  he  knew  it  would  be 
refused." 

After  the  first  civilities  were  over,  Plato 
took  an  opportunity  to  mention  Dion;  but  the 
tyrant  put  him  off,  till  at  last,  expostulations 
and  animosities  took  place.  These,  however, 
Dionysius  was  industrious  to  conceal,  and  en 
deavoured  to  bring  over  Plato  from  the  inter 
est  of  Dion  by  repeated  favours  and  studied 
civilities.  The  philosopher,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  immediately  publish  his  perfidy, 
but  dissembled  his  resentment.  While  thing! 
were  thus  circumstanced,  Helicon  of  Cyzicua, 
one  of  Plato's  followers,  foretold  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun;  and  as  it  happened,  according  to  hia 
prediction,  the  king,  in  admiration  of  hii 
learning,  rewarded  him  with  a  talent  of  sil 
ver.  Upon  this  Aristippus,  jesting  amdbg  the 
best  of  the  philosophers,  told  them,  he  had 
something  extraordinary  likewise  to  prognosti- 
cate. Being  entreated  to  make  it  known,  "I 
foresee,"  said  he,  "  that  in  a  short  time  there 
will  be  a  quarrel  between  Dionysius  and  Pla- 
to." Soon  after  this,  Dionysius  sold  Dion's 
estate,  and  converted  the  money  to  his  own 
use.  Plato  was  removed  from  his  apartment 
in  the  palace-gardens,  and  placed  within  the 

*  Odyttey,  1.  xiL 
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purlieus  of  the  guards,  who  had  long  hated, 
and  even  sought  to  kill  him,  on  a  supposition 
that  he  advised  the  tyrant  to  lay  down  his  gov- 
ernment and  disband  his  army. 

Archytas,  who  had  engaged  for  Plato's  safe- 
ty, when  he  understood  his  danger,  sent  a  gal- 
ley to  demand  him;  and  the  tyrant,  to  palhate 
his  enmity,  previous  to  his  departure,  made 
pompous  entertainments.  At  one  of  them, 
however,  he  could  not  help  saying,  "  I  suppose, 
Plato,  when  you  return  to  your  companions  in 
the  academy,  my  faults  will  often  be  the  sub- 
ject of  your  conversation."  "  I  hope,"  an- 
swered Plato,  "  we  shall  never  be  so  much  at 
a  loss  for  subjects  in  the  academy,  as  to  talk 
of  you."  Such  are  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  mentioned  concerning  Plato's  de- 
parture, but  they  are  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  Plato's  own  account. 

Dion  being  offended,  not  only  with  these 
things,  but  at  some  intelligence  he  had  before 
received  concerning  his  wife,  which  is  alluded 
to  in  Plato's  letter  to  Dionysius,  openly  declar- 
ed himself  his  enemy.  The  affair  was  this: 
Plato,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  was  desired  by 
Dionysius  privately  to  consult  Dion,  whether 
he  would  be  averse  to  his  wife's  marrying 
another  man;  for  there  was  a  report,  whether 
true,  or  the  invention  of  his  enemies,  that  his 
matrimonial  state  was  not  agreeable  to  him, 
and  that  there  was  a  coolness  betwixt  him  and 
Arete.  After  Plato  had  consulted  Dion  on 
the  affair,  he  wrote  to  Dionysius,  and  though 
he  spoke  in  plain  terms  of  other  matters,  he 
mentioned  this  in  a  manner  that  could  only  be 
intelligible  to  the  king.  He  told  him,  that  he 
talked  with  Dion  on  the  business,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  resent  it  if  any  such  attempt 
were  made. 

While  any  prospect  of  an  accommodation 
remained,  Dionysius  took  no  further  steps  in 
the  affair;  but  when  that  prospect  was  gone, 
and  Plato  once  more  had  left  Sicily  in  dis- 
pleasure, he  compelled  Arete  to  marry  Timo- 
crates;  and,  in  this  instance,  he  fell  short  even 
of  the  justice  and  lenity  of  his  father.  When 
Phijoxenus,  who  had  married  his  sister  Theste, 
was  declared  his  enemy,  and  fled  through  fear 
out  of  Sicily,  Dionysius  sent  for  his  sister, 
and  reproached  her  with  being  privy  to  her 
Husband's  escape,  without  letting  him  know  it. 
Theste  answered,  without  fear  or  hesitation, 
"  Do  you  think  me,  Dionysius,  so  bad  a  wife, 
or  so  weak  a  woman,  that  if  I  had  known  of 
my  husband's  flight,  I  would  not  have  accom- 
panied him,  and  shared  in  the  worst  of  his  for- 
tunes.' Indeed  I  was  ignorant  of  it.  And  I  as- 
sure you,  that  I  should  esteem  it  a  higher  hon- 
our to  be  called  the  wife  of  Philoxenus  the  ex- 
ile, than  the  sister  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant." 
The  king,  it  is  said,  admired  her  spirited  an- 
swer:  and  the  Syracusans  honoured  her  so 
much  T.hat  she  retained  her  princely  retinue  af- 
ter the  dissolution  of  the  tyranny;  and  the 
citizens,  by  public  decree,  attended  the  solem- 
nity of  her  funeral.  This  is  a  digression,  but 
may  have  its  use, 

Dion  now  thought  of  nothing  but  war.  Pla- 
to, however,  was  against  it:  partly  on  account 
of  the  hospitable  favours  he  had  received  from 
Dionysius,  and  partly  because  of  the  advanced 
age  of  Dion.    Speusippus,  and  the  rest  of  his 


friends,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  him  t© 
rescue  from  slavery  his  native  Sicily,  that 
stretched  forth  her  hands  towards  him,  and 
would  certainly  receive  him  with  every  ex- 
p'ession  of  joy.  Speusippus,  when  he  attend- 
ed Plato  into  Sicily,  had  mixed  more  with  the 
people,  and  learned  their  sentiments  with  re 
gard  to  the  government.  At,  first  indeed,  they 
were  reserved,  and  suspected  him  for  an  emis- 
sary of  the  tyrant's:  but  by  degrees,  he  ob- 
tained their  confidence.  In  short,  it  was  the 
voice,  the  prayer  of  the  people,  that  Dion 
would  come,  though  without  either  army  or 
navy,  to  their  relief,  and  lend  them  only  his 
name  and  his  presence  against  the  tyrant 
Dion  was  encouraged  by  these  representa- 
tions; and,  the  more  effectual!;'  to  conceal  his 
intentions,  he  raised  what  forces  he  was  able 
by  means  of  his  friends.  He  was  assisted  in 
this  by  many  statesmen  and  philosophers,  a- 
mongst  whom  was  Endemus,  the  Cyprian,  (on 
occasion  of  whose  death  Aristotle  wrote  his 
dialogue  on  the  soul,)  and  Timonides,  the 
Leucadion.  These  engaged  in  his  interest 
Miltas  the  Thessalian,  who  was  skilled  in 
divination,  and  had  been  his  fellow  academi- 
cian. But  of  all  those  whom  the  tyrant  had 
banished,  which  were  no  fewer  than  a  thous- 
and, no  more  than  twenty-five  gave  in  their 
names  for  the  service.  The  rest,  for  want  of 
spirit,  would  not  engage  in  the  cause.  The 
general  rendezvous  was  in  the  island  of  Zacyn- 
thus;  and  here,  when  the  little  army  was  as- 
sembled, it  did  not  amount  to  eight  hundred 
men.*  But  they  were  men  who  had  signalized 
themselves  in  the  greatest  engagements;  they 
were  in  perfect  discipline,  and  inured  to  hard- 
ship; in  courage  and  conduct  they  had  no  su- 
periors in  the  army:  in  short,  they  were  such 
men  as  ware  likely  to  serve  the  cause  of  Dion, 
in  animsting,  by  their  example,  those  who 
came  to  his  standard  in  Sicily. 

Yet  these  men,  when  they  understood  that 
they  were  to  be  led  against  Dionysius,  were 
disheartened,  and  condemned  the  rash  resent- 
ment of  Dion;  the  consequence  of  which  they 
looked  upon  as  certain  ruin.  Nor  were  they 
less  offended  with  their  commanders,  and  those 
who  enlisted  them,  because  they  had  conceal- 
ed the  design  of  the  service.  But  when  Dion 
in  a  public  speech,  after  shewing  them  the 
feeble  state  of  Dionysius's  government,  told 
them,  that  he  considered  them  rather  as  so 
many  officers  whom  he  carried  to  head  the 
people  of  Sicily,  already  prepared  to  revolt, 
than  as  private  men; — and  when  AlcimeneSj 
who,  in  birth  and  reputation,  was  the  princi- 
pal man  in  Achaia,  had  concurred  in  the  ad- 
dress of  Dion,  and  joined  in  the  expedition, 
they  then  were  satisfied. 

It  was  now  about  midsummer,  the  Etesian 
windsf  prevailed  at  sea,  and  the  moon  was  at 
the  full,  when  Dion  preparedamagnificentsa- 
crifice  to  Apollo,  and  marched  in  procession  to 

*  Diodorus  enlarges  with  great  propriety  on  the  ex 
traordinary  spirit  and  success  of  this  enterprise.  Lib. 
xvi. 

t  These  winds  blew  regularly  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year.  Strabo  sometimes  calls  them  east,  and  some- 
times north  ivinds;  but  to  convey  Dion  from  Zacyn 
thus  to  Pachynus,  they  must  have  blown  from  the  east, 
Flinv  makes  the  Etesian  winds  the  same  as  the  north. 
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the  temple,  with  his  men  under  arms.  AAer 
the  sacrifice,  he  gave  them  a  feast  in  the  race 
ground  of  the  Zacynthians.  They  were  aston- 
ished at  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
that  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  so  far 
above  the  ordinary  fortunes  of  a  private  man; 
and  they  concluded  that  a  person  of  such  opu- 
lence would  not,  at  a  late  period  of  life,  expose 
himself  to  dangers,  without  a  fair  prospect  of 
success,  and  the  certain  support  of  friends. 
After  the  usual  prayers  and  libations,  the  moon 
was  eclipsed.  This  was  nothing  strange  to 
Dion,  wno  knew  the  variations  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  that  this  defection  of  the  moon's  light  was 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  be- 
tween her  and  the  sun.  But  as  the  soldiers 
were  troubled  about  it,  Miltas,  the  diviner, 
took  upon  him  to  give  it  a  proper  turn,  and  as- 
sured them,  that  it  portended  the  sudden  obscu- 
rity of  something  that  was  at  present  glorious; 
that  this  glorious  object  could  be  no  other  than 
Dionysius,  whose  lustre  would  be  extinguished 
on  their  arrival  in  Sicily.  This  interpretation 
he  communicated  in  as  public  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible: but  from  the  prodigy  of  bees,*  a  swarm 
of  which  settled  on  the  stern  of  Dion's  ship,  he 
intimated  to  his  friends  his  apprehensions  that 
the  great  affairs  which  Dion  was  then  prose- 
cuting, after  flourishing  a  while,  would  come 
to  nothing.  Dionysius  too,  they  said,  had  many 
prodigies  on  this  occasion.  An  eagle  snatched 
a  javelin  from  one  of  his  guards,  and  after  fly- 
ing aloft  with  it,  dropped  it  in  the  sea.  The 
waters  of  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel, 
were  fresh  for  one  whole  day,  as  plainly  af>- 
peared  to  every  one  that  tasted  them.  He  had 
pigs  farrowed  perfect  in  all  their  other  parts, 
but  without  ears.  The  diviners  interpreted  this 
as  an  omen  of  rebellion  and  revolt:  the  peo- 
ple, they  said,  would  no  longer  give  ear  to  the 
mandates  of  the  tyrant.  The  freshness  of  the 
sea  water  imported,  that  the  Syracusans,  after 
their  harsh  and  severe  treatment,  would  enjoy 
milder  and  better  times.  The  eagle  was  the 
minister  of  Jove,  and  the  javehn  an  ensign  of 
power  and  government:  thus  the  father  of  the 
gods  had  destined  the  overthrow  and  abolition 
of  the  tyranny.  These  things  we  have  from 
Theopompus. 

Dion's  soldiers  were  conveyed  in  two  trans- 
ports. These  were  accompanied  by  another 
smaller  vessel,  and  two  more  of  thirty  oars. 
Beside  the  arms  of  those  who  attended  him,  he 
took  with  him  two  thousand  shields,  a  large 
quantity  of  darts  and  javelins,  and  a  consider- 
able supply  of  provisions,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  in  the  expedition;  for  they  put  off 
to  the  main  sea,  because  they  did  not  think  it 

tast  wind.  ^iqiUlo  in  astate  media  mxUat  nomen,  et 
Etesias  vocatur.  Hist.  IVat.  1.  xviii.  cap.  34.  He  tells 
05,  when  the  winds  b<gin,  iviii.  Culend.  ^ugtuti, 
Eirypto  cquih  occiHit  mr.tutino,  Etesiarumque  Pro- 
iromi  Elohts  indpiunt,  ibid.  1.  iviii.  cap.  28.  And 
wheo  they  end  :  Decimo  Sexto  Calend.  Octob.  JE^ypto 
Spica,  9uam  tenet  rirgo,  exorituT  matutino,  Eteaite 
^e  de:inunt.  Ibid,  1.  xviii.  cap.  31.  Thus  it  seems, 
that  they  last  about  two  months,  (Pliny,  in  another 
plare,  tays  forty  days,  1.  ii.  chap.  47.)  and  the  reliefof 
lucli  gales  in  that  season  is  plainly  proridential.  Aris- 
totle accounts  for  them  from  the  convexity  of  the  ea'lh. 
*  This  auperstition  prevailed  no  less  amonrn  the 
Romans  t  an  amongst  the  Greeks.  See  the  Life  of 
Brutiu. 


safe  to  coast  it  along,  being  informed  that  PhiU 
istus  was  stationed  off  Japygia,  to  watch  their 
motions.  Having  sailed  with  a  gentle  wind 
about  twelve  days,  on  the  thirteenth  they  ar- 
rived at  Pachynus,  a  promontory  in  Sicily. 
There  the  pilot  advised  I?ion  to  land  his  men 
immediately;  for,  if  they  once  doubled  the 
cape,  they  might  continue  at  sea  a  long  time 
before  they  could  have  a  gale  from  the  south  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  But  Dion,  who  was 
afraid  of  making  a  descent  too  near  the  enemy, 
and  chose  raelier  to  make  good  his  landing  in 
some  remoter  part  of  the  island,  doubled  the 
cape  notwithstanding.  They  had  not  sailed  far 
before  a  strong  gale  from  the  north  and  a  high 
sea,  drove  them  quite  off  Sicily.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning:  for  it  was  about  the  rising  of  Arc- 
turus;  and  it  was  accompanied  with  such  dread- 
ful rains,  and  the  weather  was,  in  every  res- 
pect, so  tempestuous,  that  the  affrighted  sailors 
knew  not  where  they  were,  till  they  found 
themselves  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  storm 
to  Cercina,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  craggy 
island  was  surrounded  with  such  dangerous 
rocks,  that  they  narrowly  escaped  being  dashed 
to  pieces;  but  by  working  hard  with  their  poles 
they  kept  clear  with  much  difEcully,  till  the 
storm  abated.  They  were  then  informed  by  a 
vessel,  which  accidentally  came  up  with  them, 
that  they  were  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the 
Great  Syrtis.*  In  this  horrible  situation  they 
were  further  disheartened  by  finding  themselves 
becalmed;  but,  after  beating  about  for  some 
time,  a  gale  sprung  up  suddenly  from  the  south. 
On  this  unexpected  change,  as  the  wind  in- 
creased upon  them,  they  made  all  their  sail, 
and,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  once 
more  put  off  to  sea  in  quest  of  Sicily.  After  an 
easy  passage  of  five  days,  they  arrived  at  Minoa, 
a  small  town  in  Sicily ,t  belonging  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. Synalus,J  a  friend  of  Dion's  was 
then  governor  of  the  place,  and  as  he  knew 
not  that  this  little  fleet  belonged  to  Dion,  he 
attempted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  his  men. 
The  soldiers  leaped  out  of  the  vessels  in  arms, 
but  killed  none  that  opposed  them;  for  Dion, 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Synalus,  had 
forbidden  them.  However,  they  ran  in  one 
body  with  the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  thus 
made  themselves  masters  of  it.  When  Dion 
and  the  governor  met,  mutual  salutations  passed 
between  them,  and  the  former  restored  him  to 
his  town  unhurt.  Synalus,  in  return,  entertained 
his  soldiers,  and  supplied  him  with  necessaries. 
It  happened  that  Dionysius,  a  little  before 
this,  had  sailed  with  eighty  ships  for  Italy,  and 
this  absence  of  his  gave  them  no  small  en- 
couragement. Insomuch,  that  when  Dion  in 
vited  his  men  to  refresh  themselves  for  some 
time  after  their  fatigues  at  sea,  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  making  a  proper  use  of  the  present 
moment,  and  called  upon  him,  with  one  voice, 
to  lead  them  to  Syracuse:  he,  therefore,  left  his 
useless  arras  and  baggage  with  Synalus,  and, 
having  engaged  him  to  transmit  them  to  him  al 
a  proper  opportunity,  marched  for  Syracuse. 
Two  hundred  of  the  Agrigentine  cavalry,  who 
inhabited  the  country  about  Ecnomus,  imm» 

•  Xol  far  from  Tripoli.        f  Oo  the  louOt  eosft. 
t  Diodorus  calli  him  Pyraliu. 
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diately  revolted,  and  joined  him  in  his  march, 
and  these  were  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Gela. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  soon  reaching  Syra- 
cuse, Timocrates,  who  had  married  Dion's  wife, 
and  was  appointed  regent  in  the  absence  ofDi- 
onysius,  immediately  dispatched  letters  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  event.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  applied  himself  to  prevent  all  tumults  in  the 
city,  for  the  people  were  greatly  animated  on 
the  report  of  Dion's  arrival,  though  the  uncer- 
tainty they  were  under  as  yet  kept  them  quiet. 
A  singular  accident  happened  to  the  courier 
who  was  despatched  with  letters  for  Dionysius. 
As  he  was  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Rhegium  to  Caulonia,  where  the  tyrant  then 
was,  he  met  an  acquaintance  of  his  returning 
home  with  a  newly  offered  sacrifice,  and  having 
taken  a  little  of  the  flesh  for  his  own  use,*  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way.  At  night,  however, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  little  rest,  and 
retired  to  sleep  in  a  wood  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  A  wolf,  allured  by  the  smell  of  the 
flesh,  came  up  while  he  was  asleep,  and  car- 
ried it  off,  together  v/ith  the  bag  of  letters  to 
■which  it  was  fastened.  When  the  courier 
awaked,  he  sought  a  long  time  to  no  purpose 
for  his  despatches,  and  being  determined  not 
to  face  Dionysius  without  them,  he  absconded. 
Thus  it  was  a  considerable  time  after,  and 
from  other  hands,  that  Dionysius  was  inform- 
ed of  Dion's  arrival  in  Sicily. 

Dion,  in  his  march,  was  joined  by  the  Cam- 
arimans,  and  many  revolters  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Syracuse.  The  Leontines  and  Cam- 
panians,  who,  with  Timocrates,  guarded  the 
Epipolffi,  being  misled  by  a  report  designedly 
propagated  by  Dion,  that  he  intended  to  attack 
their  cities  first,  quitted  their  present  station, 
and  went  to  take  care  of  their  own  concerns. 
Dion  being  informed  of  this,  while  he  lay  near 
Acrae,  decamped  in  the  night,  and  came  to  the 
river  Anapus,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  ten 
furlongs  from  the  city.  There  he  halted,  and 
sacrificed  by  the  river,  addressing  his  prayers 
to  the  rising  sun.  The  diviners  informed  him 
that  the  gods  gave  a  promise  of  victory,  and  as 
he  had  himself  assumed  a  garland  at  the  sacri- 
fice, all  that  were  present  immediately  did  the 
same.  He  was  now  joined  by  about  five  thou- 
sand, who  were,  indeed,  ill  furnished  with 
arms;  but  their  courage  supplied  that  deficien- 
cy .f  When  he  gave  orders  to  march.  Liberty 
was  the  word,  and  they  rushed  forward  with 
the  highest  acclamations  of  joy.  The  most 
considerable  citizens  of  Syracuse,  dressed  all  in 
white,  met  him  at  the  gates.  The  populace  fell 
with  great  fury  on  Dionysius's  party;  but  in 
particular  they  seized  his  spies,  a  set  of  wretch- 
es hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  went  about  the 
city  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  order  to  communicate  them  to  the  tyrant. 
These  were  the  first  that  suffered,  being  knock- 
ed down  wherever  they  were  met.  When  Ti- 
mocrates found  that  he  could  not  join  the  gar- 
rison in  the  citadel,  he  fled  on  horseback  out 

•  To  carry  home  part  of  the  victim,  and  to  give  part 
c^  it  to  any  person  that  the  bearer  met,  were  acts  of 
religion. 

t  Diodorus  says  he  was  soon  joined  by  20,000,  and 
that,  when  he  reached  ?yrac  -se,  he  had  not  fewer 
than  50,000. 


of  the  city,  and  spread  a  general  terror  and  dis- 
may where  he  passed:  magnifying  all  the  while 
the  forces  of  Dion,  that  it  might  not  appear  a 
slight  effort,  against  which  he  was  unable  to  de- 
fend the  place. 

Dion  now  made  his  public  entry  into  the 
town:  he  was  dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit  of 
armour,  his  brother  Megacles  marching  on  the 
right  hand,  and  Calippus,  the  Athenian,  on  the 
left,  with  garlands  on  their  heads.  He  wai 
followed  by  a  hundred  foreign  soldiers,  who 
were  his  body  guard;  and  after  these  marched 
the  rest  of  the  army  in  proper  order,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  respective  officers.  The  Syra- 
cusans  looked  upon  this  procession  as  sacred. 
They  considered  it  as  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Liberty,  which  would  once  more  establish  the 
popular  government,  after  a  suppression  of  for- 
ty-eight years. 

When  Dion  entered  at  the  Menitidian  gate, 
silence  was  commanded  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  he  ordered  freedom  to  be  proclaimed  to 
the  Syracusans  and  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians,  ia 
the  name  of  Dion  and  Megacles,  who  came  to 
abolish  tyranny.  Being  desirous  to  address  the 
people  in  a  speech,  he  marched  up  to  the  Acra- 
dina.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets,  the 
people  prepared  their  victims  on  tables  placed 
before  their  doors,  scattered  flowers  on  his  head, 
and  offered  up  their  prayers  to  him,  as  to  their 
tutelar  deity.  At  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  under 
the  pentapylae,  there  was  a  lofty  sundial,* 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  Dionysius. 
From  the  eminence  of  this  building  he  address- 
ed the  citizens,  and  exhorted  them  earnestly  to 
assert  their  liberties.  The  people,  in  their 
turn,  nominated  Dion  and  his  brother  praetors, 
of  the  city,  and,  at  their  request,  appointed 
them  twenty  colleagues,  half  of  whom  were  of 
those  who  returned  with  Dion  from  exile. 

At  first  it  was  considered  by  the  soothsayers 
as  a  good  omen,  that  Dion,  when  he  addressed 
the  people,  had  under  his  feet  the  stately  edi- 
fice which  Dionysius  had  erected;  but  upon 
reflection  that  this  edifice,  on  which  he  had 
been  declared  general,  was  a  sundial,  they  were 
apprehensive  that  his  present  power  and  gran- 
deur might  be  subject  to  decline. 

Dion,  in  the  next  place,  took  the  castle  of 
Epipolae,  released  the  prisoners  who  were  con- 
fined there,  and  invested  it  with  a  strong  wall. 
Seven  days  after  this  event,  Dionisyus  arrived 
from  Italy,  and  entered  the  citadel  from  the 
sea.  Dion,  at  the  same  time,  recieved  from 
Synalus,  the  arms  and  ammunition  he  had  left 
with  him.  These,  he  distributed  amongst  the 
citizens,  as  far  as  they  would  go;  the  rest 
armed  themselves  as  well  as  they  were  ablej 
and  all  expressed  the  utmost  alacrity  for  the 
service.  Dionysius,  at  first,  sent  agents  in  a 
private  manner  to  Dion,  to  try  what  terms 
might  be  made  with  him.  Dion  refused  to 
hear  any  overtures  in  private.  The  Syracusans, 
he  told  them,  were  now  a  free  people;  and 
what  they  had  to  offer  must  be  addressed  to 
them  in  public.  Upon  this  they  made  specious 
proposals  to  the  citizens,  promised   them  an 

*  Pherecydes  was  the  first  who  invented  dials  to 
mark  the  hour  of  the  day,  about  three  hundred  year* 
after  the  time  of  Homer.  But  before  hi)  time,  th« 
Phoenicians  had  coutriied  a  dial  in  tlie  isle  »f  Scyrot 
which  described  the  solstices. 
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abatement  of  their  taxet,  and  an  exemption 
from  serving  in  the  wars,  even  though  those 
wars  should  be  undertaken  by  their  own  ap- 
probation. The  Syracusans  held  these  propo- 
sals in  derision;  and  Dion  answered,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  Dionysius  to  speak  of  terms 
without  resigning,  in  the  first  place,  the  regal 
government;  and  that  if  he  took  this  measure, 
he  might  depend  on  all  the  good  offices  so  near 
a  relation  might  be  inclined  to  do  him ;  at  least  in 
every  thing  that  was  just  and  reasonable.  Dio- 
nysius seemed  to  consent  to  these  terms;  and 
again  sent  his  agents  to  desire  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Syracusans  would  attend  him  in  the 
citadel,  in  order  to  settle  articles  for  the  public 
tranquillity.  He  assured  them  that  he  had  such 
to  offer  them  as  they  could  not  but  accept;  and 
that  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  willing 
to  come  into  such  as  they  had  to  offer  him. 
Dion,  therefore,  selected  a  number  of  the  citi- 
zens for  this  deputation ;  and  the  general  report 
from  the  citadel  was,  that  Dionysius  would  re- 
sign his  authority  in  a  voluntary  manner. 

This,  however,  was  no  more  than  a  strata- 
gem to  amuse  the  Syracusans.  The  deputies  no 
sooner  arrived  than  they  were  imprisoned ;  and 
early  next  morning,  after  he  had  plied  the  mer- 
cenaries with  wine,  he  ordered  them  to  sally 
out  and  attack  the  wall  which  had  been  built 
by  Dion.  This  unexpected  assault  was  carried 
on  with  great  vigour  by  the  barbarians.  They 
broke  through  the  works,  and  falling  with  great 
impetuosity,  and  loud  shouts,  on  the  Syracu- 
sans, soon  put  them  to  flight.  Dion's  foreign 
troops  took  the  alarm,  and  hastened  to  their 
relief;  but  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  citizens 
disordered  their  ranks,  and  rendered  it  difficult 
for  them  to  give  any  effectual  assistance.  Dion 
perceiving  that  in  this  tumult,  his  orders  could 
not  be  heard,  instructed  them  by  his  example, 
and  charged  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  The 
battle,  where  he  fought  in  person,  was  fierce 
and  bloody.  He  was  known  to  the  enemy  as 
well  as  to  his  own  party;  and  they  rushed  with 
the  utmost  violence  to  the  quarter  where  he 
fought.  His  age,  indeed,  rendered  him  unfit 
for  such  an  engagement,  but  he  maintained  the 
fight  with  great  vigor,  and  cut  in  pieces  many 
of  the  enemy  that  attacked  him.  At  length  he 
was  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  lance;  the 
shield  was  pierced  through  in  many  places  with 
the  darts  and  spears  that  were  levelled  against 
him;  and  his  armour  no  longer  resisting  the 
blows  he  received  in  this  close  engagement,  he 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  immediately  ear- 
ned off  by  his  soldiers,  and  leaving  the  com- 
mand to  Timonides,  he  rode  about  the  city  to 
rally  the  fugitives.  Soon  after  he  brought  a 
detachment  of  foreign  soldiers,  which  he  had 
left  to  guard  the  Acradina,  as  a  fresh  reserve 
against  the  enemy.  This,  however,  was  unne- 
cessary. They  had  placed  their  whole  hopes  of 
retaking  the  city  in  their  first  sally,  and  finding 
fo  powerful  a  resistance,  fatigued  with  the  ac- 
tion, they  retreated  into  the  citadel.  As  soon 
as  they  begun  to  fall  back,  the  Greek  soldiers 
bore  hard  upon  them,  and  pursued  them  to  the 
walls.  Dion  lost  seventy-four  men,  and  a  very 
great  number  of  the  enemy  fell  in  this  action. 
The  victory  was  so  important  that  the  Syracu- 
sans rewarded  each  of  the  foreign  soldiers  with 
a  hundred  minse,  and  Dion  was  presented  by 
kit  army  with  a  crown  of  gold. 


Soon  after  this,  messengers  came  from  Dio« 
nysius,  with  letters  to  Dion  from  the  women 
of  his  family.  Besides  these,  there  was  one 
inscribed  "Hipparinus  to  his  father  Dion." 
For  this  was  the  name  of  Dion's  son.  Ti 
miEus  says,  indeed,  that  he  was  called  Are 
ta;us,  from  his  mother  Arete;  but  I  think  credit 
is  rather  to  be  given  to  Timonides,  who  was 
his  friend  and  fellow-soldier.  The  rest  of  the 
letters,  which  were  read  openly  before  the 
Syracusans,  contained  various  solicitations  and 
entreaties  from  the  women.  The  letter  which 
appeared  to  come  from  Hipparinus,  the  peo- 
ple, out  of  respect  to  the  father,  would  not 
have  suffered  to  be  opened  in  public;  but  Dion 
insisted  that  it  should  be  so.  It  proved  to  be 
a  letter  from  Dionysius  himself,  directed,  in- 
deed, to  Dion,  but  in  reality  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Syracuse;  for  though  it  carried  the 
air  of  request  and  apology,  it  had  an  obvious 
tendency  to  render  Dion  obnoxious  to  the 
citizens.  He  reminded  him  of  the  zeal  he 
had  formerly  shewn  of  his  service;  he  threat- 
ened him  through  his  dearest  connections,  his 
sister,  his  son,  and  his  wife;  and  his  menaces 
were  followed  by  the  most  passionate  entreat- 
ies, and  the  most  abject  lamentations.  But 
the  most  trying  part  of  his  address  was  that 
where  he  estreated  Dion  not  to  destroy  the 
government,  and  give  that  freedom  to  his  invet- 
erate enemies  by  means  of  which  they  would 
prosecute  him  to  death,  but  to  retain  the  regal 
power  himself,  for  the  protection  of  his  family 
and  friends. 

This  letter  did  not  produce  those  sentiments 
in  the  people  which  it  should  naturally  have 
done.  Instead  of  exciting  admiration  of  that 
noble  firmness  and  magnanimity,  which  could 
prefer  the  public  utility  to  the  tenderest  private 
connections,  it  occasioned  jealousies  and  fears. 
The  people  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  that  Dion 
was  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  being  fav- 
ourable to  Dionysius.  They  already  began  to 
wish  for  another  general,  and  it  was  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
Heraclides.  This  Heraclides  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  tyrant,  had  once  a  distinguish- 
ed command  in  the  army,  and  was  a  man  of 
considerable  military  abilities,  but  irresolute, 
inconstant,  and  particularly  unsteady  when  he 
had  a  colleague  in  command.  He  had,  some 
time  before,  had  a  difference  with  Dion  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  therefore  resolved  on  his  own 
strength  to  make  war  on  Dyonysius.  When  he 
arrived  at  Syracuse,  he  found  the  tyrant  close 
besieged,  and  the  Syracusans  elated  with  theii 
success.  His  first  object,  therefore,  was  to  court 
the  people,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  all  the 
necessary  talents;  an  insinuating  address,  and 
that  kind  of  flattery  which  is  so  grateful  to  the 
multitude.  This  business  was  the  more  easy 
to  him,  as  the  forbidding  gravity  of  Dion  was 
thought  too  haughty  for  a  popular  state:  be- 
sides, the  Syracusans,  already  insolent  with 
success,  assumed  the  spirit  of  a  free  people, 
though  they  had  not,  in  reality,  their  freedom 
Thus  they  convened  themselves  without  any 
summons,  and  appointed  Heraclides  their  ad- 
miral: indeed,  when  Dion  remonstrated  against 
that  proceeding,  and  shewed  them  that  by  thus 
constituting  Heraclides  admiral,  they  supersed- 
ed the  office  of  general  which  they  had  before 
conferred  on  him,  with  some  reluctance  they 
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deprived  Heraclides  of  the  commission  they  had 
given  him.  When  this  affair  was  settled,  Dion 
invited  Heraclides  to  his  house,  and  gently  ex- 
postulated with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  at- 
tending to  a  punctilio  of  honour,  at  a  time 
when  the  least  inattention  to  the  common 
cause  might  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  He  then 
called  an  assembly,  appointed  Heraclides  ad- 
miral, and  prevailed  with  the  citizens  to  allow 
him  such  a  guard  as  they  had  before  granted  to 
himself  Heraclides  treated  Dion  with  all  the 
apjpearance  of  respect,  acknowledged  his  obH- 
gations  to  him,  and  seemed  attentive  to  his 
commands;  but  in  private  he  corrupted  the 
people,  and  encouraged  a  spirit  of  mutiny  and 
dissatisfaction;  so  that  Dion  was  involved  in 
continual  disturbances  and  disquiet.  If  he  ad- 
▼ised  that  Dionysius  should  be  permitted  to 
make  his  retreat  in  safety,  he  was  censured  as 
designing  to  favour  and  protect  him ;  if,  to  avoid 
those  suspicions,  he  was  for  continuing  the 
siege,  he  was  accused  of  protracting  the  war, 
that  he  might  the  longer  retain  his  command, 
and  keep  the  citizens  in  subjection. 

There  was  in  the  city  one  Sosis,  infamous 
for  his  msolence  and  villany,  who  thought  the 
perfection  of  liberty  was  the  licentiousness  of 
speech.  This  fellow  openly  attacked  Dion, 
and  told  the  people  in  public  assembly,  that 
they  had  only  changed  the  inattention  of  a  drun- 
ken and  dissolute  tyrant,  for  the  crafty  vigilance 
of  a  sober  master.  Immediately  after  this,  he 
left  the  assembly,  and  next  day  was  seen  running 
naked  through  the  streets,  as  if  from  somebody 
that  pursued  him,  with  his  head  and  face  cov- 
ered with  blood.  In  this  condition  he  ran  into 
the  market-place,  and  told  the  people  that  he 
had  been  assaulted  by  Dion's  foreign  soldiers; 
at  the  same  time  shewing  them  a  wound  in  his 
head,  which,  he  said,  they  had  given  him.  Dion, 
upon  this,  was  generally  condemned,  and  ac- 
cused of  silencing  the  people  by  sanguinary 
methods;  he  came,  however,  before  this  irreg- 
ular and  tumultuous  assembly  in  his  own  vin- 
dication, and  made  it  appear,  that  this  Sosis 
was  brother  to  one  of  Dionysius's  guards,  and 
he  had  been  engaged  by  him  to  raise  a  tumult 
in  the  city;  the  only  resource  tiie  tyrant  had 
now  left,  being  that  of  exciting  dissensions 
amongst  the  people.  The  surgeons  also,  who 
examined  the  wound,  found  that  it  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  any  violent  blow.  The  wounds 
made  by  weapons  are  generally  deepest  in  the 
middle;  but  his  was  both  superficial,  and  of  an 
equal  depth  from  one  end  to  the  other;  besides, 
being  discontinuous,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
effect  of  one  incision,  but  to  have  been  made  at 
different  times,  probably  as  he  was  best  able  to 
endure  the  pain.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
Bome  who  deposed,  that  having  seen  Sosis  run- 
ning naked  and  wounded,  and  being  informed 
by  him,  that  he  was  flying  from  the  pursuit  of 
Dion's  foreign  soldiers  who  had  just  then 
wounded  him,  they  hasted  to  take  the  pursuers; 
that,  however,  they  could  meet  with  no  such 
persons,  but  found  a  razor  lying  under  a  hollow 
Btone  near  the  place  from  whence  they  had  ob- 
served him  come.  All  these  circumstances 
made  strongly  against  him:  but  when  his  own 
servants  gave  evidence,  that  he  went  out  of  his 
houfse  alone  before  day-light,  with  a  razor  in 
big  Land,  Dion's  accusers  withdrew.  The  peo- 


ple, by  a  general  vote,  condemned  Sosis  to  die, 
and  were  once  more  reconciled  to  Dion. 

Nevertheless  their  jealousy  of  his  soldieis 
remained.  And  as  the  war  was  now  principal- 
ly  carried  on  by  sea,  Philistus  being  come  to 
the  support  of  Dionysius,  with  a  considerable 
fleet  from  Japygia,  they  did  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  retaining  in  their  service  those  Greeks 
who  were  no  seamen,  and  must  depend  for  pro- 
tection on  the  naval  force.  Their  confidence 
in  their  own  strength  was  likewise  greatly  in- 
creased by  an  advantage  they  had  gained  at 
sea  against  Philistus,  whom  they  used  in  a  very 
barbarous  manner.  Ephorus  relates,  that,  after 
his  ship  was  taken,  he  slew  himself.  But  Ti- 
monides,  who  attended  Dion  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  writing  to  Speusippus,  the 
philosopher,  gives  the  story  thus.  Philistus's 
galley  having  run  aground,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner alive;  and  after  being  disarmed  and  strip- 
ped, was  exposed  naked,  though  an  old  man, 
to  every  kind  of  msult.  They  afterwards  cut 
off  his  head,  and  ordered  their  children  to  drag 
his  body  through  the  Acradina,  and  throw  it 
into  the  quarry.  TimjEus  represents  the  in- 
dignity offered  his  remains  to  be  still  greater. 
The  boys,  he  says,  tied  a  rope  about  his  lame 
leg,  and  so  dragged  him  through  the  city,  the 
Syracusans,  inthe  meanwhile,  exulting  over  hia 
carcass,  when  they  saw  kim  tied  by  the  leg  who 
had  said.  It  would  ill  become  J)io7iyshis  to 
Jly  from  his  throne  by  the  swiftness  of  hia 
horse,  which  he  ought  never  to  quit  till  he 
icas  draggedfrom  it  by  the  heels.  Philistus, 
however,  tells  us,  that  this  was  not  said  to  Di- 
onysius by  himself,  but  by  another.  It  is  plain, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Timaeus  takes  every  oc- 
casion, from  Philistus's  known  adherence  to 
arbitrary  power,  to  load  him  with  the  keenest 
reproaches.  Those  whom  he  injured  are  in 
some  degree  excusable,  if,  in  their  resentment, 
they  treated  him  with  indignities  after  death. 
But  wherefore  should  his  biographers,  whom 
he  never  injured,  and  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  works;  wherefore  should  they  exhibit  him 
with  all  the  exaggerations  of  scurrility,  in  those 
scenes  of  distress  to  which  fortune  sometime! 
reduces  the  best  of  men?  On  the  other  hand, 
Ephorus  is  no  less  extravagant  in  his  encomi- 
ums on  Philistus.  He  knows  well  how  to 
throw  into  shades  the  foibles  of  the  human 
character,  and  to  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to 
the  most  indefensible  conduct;  but,  with  all 
his  eloquence,  with  all  his  art,  he  cannot  res- 
cue Philistus  from  the  imputation  of  being  the 
most  strenuous  assertor  of  arbitrary  power,  ol 
being  the  fondest  follower  and  admirer  of  the 
luxury,  the  magnificence,  the  alliance  of  ty- 
rants. Upon  the  whole,  he  who  neither  de- 
fends the  principles  of  Philistus,  nor  exults  over 
his  misfortunes,  will  best  discharge  the  duty  of 
the  historian. 

After  the  death  of  Philistus,  Dionysius  of- 
fered to  surrender  the  citadel  to  Dion,  together 
with  the  arms,  provisions,  and  soldiers,  and 
an  advance  of  five  months  pay,  on  condition 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retire  into 
Italy,  and  there  enjoy  the  revenue  of  Gyata,  a 
fruitful  tract  of  country  in  the  territory  of  Sy. 
racuse,  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  middle 
of  the  country.  Dion  refusing  to  negociate  on 
his  own  account,  referred  the  ambassadors  W 
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fb»  Syracusans;  and  as  they  expected  that  Di- 
ODysiuB  would  shortly  come  alive  into  their 
hands,  they  were  dismissed  without  audience. 
Upon  this,  the  tyrant,  leaving  his  eldest  son 
Apollocrates  to  defend  the  citadel,  embarked 
with  his  most  valuable  treasures  and  a  few  se- 
lect friends,  and  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  es- 
caped Heraclides  the  admiral. 

The  tyrant's  escape  greatly  exasperated  the 
people  against  Heraclides;  and,  in  order  to 
appease  thcni,  he  proposed  by  Hippo,  one  of 
the  orators,  that  there  should  be  an  equal  divi- 
aion  of  lands  J  alleging,  that  equality  was  the 
first  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  poverty 
and  slavery  were  synonymous  terms.  At  the 
aame  time  that  he  supported  Hippo  in  the  pro- 
motion of  this  scheme,  he  encouraged  the  fac- 
tion against  Dion,  who  opposed  it.  At  length 
he  prevailed  with  the  people  not  only  to  pass 
this  law,  but  to  make  a  decree,  that  the  pay  of 
the  foreign  soldiers  should  be  stopped,  and  new, 
commanders  chosen,  that  they  might  no  longer 
be  subject  to  the  severe  discipline  of  Dion. 
Thus,  like  the  patient,  who,  after  a  lingering 
sickness,  makes  loo  rash  a  use  of  the  first  returns 
of  health,  and  rejects  the  sober  and  gradual  reg- 
imen of  his  physician,  the  citizens,  who  had  long 
laboured  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  took  too 
precipitate  steps  to  freedom,  and  refused  the  sal- 
titary  counsels  and  conduct  of  their  deliverer. 

It  was  about  the  midst  of  summer  when  the 
assembly  was  summoned  for  the  election  of 
new  officers;  and,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 
there  were  the  most  dreadful  thunders,  and 
the  most  alarming  prodigies.  The  religious 
fears  that  these  prodigies  excited,  made  these 
people  decline  the  choosing  of  officers.  When 
the  weather  grew  more  serene,  the  orators 
again  exhorted  them  to  proceed  to  the  busi- 
ness; but  no  sooner  had  they  begun,  than  a 
draught-ox,  which  had  neither  received  any 
provocation  frora  il;e  driver,  nor  could  be  ter- 
rified by  the  crowds  and  noise  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  suddenly  broke  from  his 
yoke,  and  running  furiously  into  the  assembly, 
drove  the  people  in  great  disorder  before  hiin: 
from  thence,  throwing  down  all  that  stood  in 
his  way,  he  ran  over  that  part  of  the  city  which 
afterwards  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
Syracusans,  however,  regardless  of  these 
things,  elected  five-and-twenty  officers,  among 
whom  was  Heraclides.  At  the  same  time 
they  privately  endeavoured  to  draw  off  Dion's 
men;  promising,  if  they  would  desert  him,  to 
make  them  citizens  of  Syracuse.  But  the 
soldiers  were  faithful  to  their  general,  and 
placing  him  in  the  middle  of  a  battalion, 
marched  out  of  the  city.  They  did  not,  on 
this  occasion,  offer  any  violence  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  they  severely  reproached  them  for 
their  baseness  and  ingratitude.  The  smallncss 
of  their  number,  and  their  declining  to  act  of- 
fensively, put  the  citizens  on  the  view  of  cut- 
ting them  off  before  they  escaped  out  of  the 
city;  and  with  this  design  they  fell  upon  their 
rear.  Dion  was  here  in  a  great  dilemma:  he 
was  under  the  necessity  either  of  fighting 
against  his  countrymen,  or  of  suffering  himself 
and  his  faithful  soldiers  to  be  cut  in  pieces. 
He  therefore  entreated  the  Syracusans  to  de- 
list: he  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  them,  and 
pointed  to  the  citadel  fuU  of  soldiers,  who  were 
Uu 


happy  in  being  spectators  of  these  dissensions 
amongst  their  enemies.  But  the  torrent  of  the 
populace,  agitated  and  driven  forwards  by  the 
seditious  breath  of  the  orators,  was  not  to  be 
stopped  by  persuasion.  He,  therefore,  com- 
manded Jiis  men  to  advance  with  shouts  and 
clashing  of  arms,  but  not  to  attack  them.  The 
Syracusans,  upon  this,  tied  immediately  through 
the  streets,  though  no  one  pursued  them,  for 
Dion  retreated  with  his  men  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Lconiines. 

The  very  women  laughed  at  the  new  officers 
for  this  cowardly  flight;  and  the  latter,  to  re- 
cover their  reputation,  ordered  the  citizens  to 
arms,  pursued  Dion,  and  came  up  with  him  as  he 
was  passing  a  river.  A  skirmish  began  between 
the  cavalry;  but  when  they  found  Dion  no 
longer  disposed  to  bear  these  indignities  with 
his  usual  paternal  patience;  when  they  observed 
him  drawing  up  his  men  for  battle,  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  strong  resentment,  they  once  more 
turned  their  backs,  and,  with  the  loss  of  some 
few  men,  fled  to  the  city  in  a  more  disgraceful 
and  more  cowardly  manner  than  before. 

The  Leontines  received  Dion  in  a  very  hon- 
ourable manner,  gave  money  to  his  soldiers, 
and  made  them  free  of  their  city.  They  also 
sent  messengers  to  Syracuse  with  requisitions, 
that  his  men  might  have  justice  done  them,  and 
receive  their  pay.  The  Syracusans,  in  return, 
sent  other  messengers,  with  impeachments 
against  Dion:  but  when  the  matter  was  do- 
bated  at  Leontium,  in  full  assembly  of  the 
allies,  they  evidently  appeared  to  be  in  fault 
They  refused,  nevertheless,  to  stand  to  thto 
award  of  this  assembly;  for  the  recent  recov- 
ery of  their  liberties  had  made  them  insolent, 
and  the  popular  power  was  without  controulj 
their  very  commanders  being  no  more  than 
servile  dependents  on  the  multitude. 

About  this  time,  Dionysius  sent  a  fleet  un- 
der Nypsius,  the  Neapolitan,  with  provisions 
and  pay  for  the  garrison  in  the  citadel.  The 
Syracusans  overcame  him,  and  took  four  of 
his  ships;  but  they  made  an  ill  use  of  their  suc- 
cess. Destitute  of  all  discipline,  they  cele- 
brated the  victory  with  the  most  riotous  extrav- 
agance; and  at  a  time  when  they  thought 
themselves  secure  of  taking  the  citadel,  they 
lost  the  city.  Nypsius  observing  their  disor- 
der, their  night  revels  and  debauches,  in  which 
their  commanders,  either  from  inclination,  or 
through  fear  of  offending  them,  were  as  deeply 
engaged  as  tliemselves,  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  broke  through  their  walls,  and 
exposed  the  city  to  the  violence  and  depreda 
tion  of  his  soldiers. 

The  Syracusans  at  once  perceived  their  fol- 
ly and  iTieir  misfortune:  but  the  latter,  in  their 
present  confusion,  was  not  easy  to  be  redress- 
ed. 'The  soldiers  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the 
city:  they  demolished  the  fortifications,  put 
the  men  to  the  sword,  and  dragged  the  women 
and  children  shrieking  to  the  citadel.  The 
Syracusan  officers  being  unable  to  separate  the 
citizens  frora  the  enemy,  or  to  draw  them  up 
in  any  order,  gave  up  all  for  lost.  In  this  sit- 
uation, while  the  Acradina  itself  was  in  danger 
of  being  taken,  they  naturally  turned  their 
thoughts  on  Dion:  but  none  had  the  courage  to 
mention  a  man  whom  all  had  injured.  In  this 
emergency  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  cavalry 
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of  the  allies,  crying,  "  Send  for  Dion  and  his 
Peloponnesians  from  Leontium."  His  name 
was  no  sooner  mentioned  ihan  the  people 
shouted  for  joy.  With  tears  they  implored 
that  he  might  once  more  be  at  their  head:  they 
remembered  his  intrepidity  in  the  most  trying 
dangers:  they  remembered  the  courage  that 
he  shewed  himself,  and  the  confidence  with 
fvhich  he  inspired  them,  when  he  led  them 
against  the  enemy.  Archonides  and  Telesidea 
from  the  auxiliaries,  and  Hellanicus,  with  four 
more  from  the  cavalry,  were  immediately  des- 
patched to  Leontium,  where,  making  the  best 
of  their  way,  they  arrived  in  the  close  of  the 
evening.  They  instantly  threw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  Dion,  and  related,  with  tears,  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Syracusans.  The 
Leontines  and  Peloponnesians  soon  gathered 
about  them,  conjecturing  from  their  haste,  and 
the  manner  of  their  address,  that  their  busi- 
ness had  something  extraordinary  in  it. 

Dion  immediately  summoned  an  assembly, 
and  the  people  being  soon  collected,  Archon- 
ides and  Hellanicus  briefly  related  the  distress 
of  the  Syracusans,  entreated  the  foreign  sol- 
diers to  forget  the  injuries  they  had  done  them, 
and  once  more  to  assist  that  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, who  had  already  suffered  more  for  their 
ingratitude  than  even  they  whom  they  had  in- 
jured would  have  inflicted  upon  them.  When 
they  had  thus  spoken,  a  profound  silence  en- 
sued; upon  which  Dion  arose,  and  attempted 
to  speak,  but  was  prevented  by  his  tears.  His 
soldiers  who  were  greatly  affected  with  their 
general's  sorrow,  entreated  him  to  moderate 
his  grief,  and  proceed.  At'ter  he  had  recovered 
himself  a  little,  he  spoke  to  the  following  pur- 
pose:— "Peloponnesians  and  confederates,  I 
have  called  you  together,  that  you  may  consult 
on  your  respective  affairs.  My  measures  are 
taken:  I  cannot  hesitate  what  to  do  when  Sy- 
racuse is  perishing.  If  I  cannot  save  it,  I  will 
at  least  hasten  thither,  and  fall  beneath  the 
ruins  of  my  country.  For  you,  if  you  can  yet 
persuade  yourselves  to  assist  the  most  unfortu- 
nate and  inconsiderate  of  men,  it  may  be  in 
your  power  to  save  from  destruction  a  city 
which  was  the  work  of  your  own  hands.*  But 
if  your  pity  for  the  Syracusans  be  sacrificed  to 
your  resentment,  may  the  gods  reward  your 
fidelity,  your  kindness  to  Dion  I  and  remember, 
that  as  he  would  not  desert  you,  when  you 
were  injured,  so  neither  could  he  abandon  his 
filling  country!" 

He  had  hardly  ended,  when  the  soldiers  sig- 
niijcd  their  readiness  for  the  service  by  loud 
acclamations,  and  called  upon  him  to  march 
directly  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  The  mes- 
sengers embraced  them, and  entreated  the  gods 
to  shower  their  blessings  on  Dion  and  the  Pe- 
loponnesians. When  the  noise  subsided,  Dion 
gave  orders  that  the  men  should  repair  to  their 
quarters,  and,  after  the  necessary  refreshments, 
assemble  in  the  same  place  completely  armed; 
for  he  intended  to  march  that  very  night. 

The  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  after  ravaging 
the  city  during  the  whole  day,  retired  at  night 
with  the  loss  of  a  few  men,  into  the  citadel. 

♦  Strabo  says,  that  Syracuse  was  built  in  the  second 
year  of  the  eleveuth  Olympiad,  by  Archias  of  the  He- 
rtielidie,  who  came  from  Corinth  to  Syracuse. 


This  small  respite  once  more  encouraged  the 
demagogues  of  the  city,  who,  presuming  thati 
the  enemy  would  not  repeat  their  hostilities, 
dissuaded  the  people  from  admitting  Dion  and 
his  foreign  soldiers.  They  advised  him  not  to 
give  up  the  honour  of  saving  the  city  to  stran- 
gers, but  to  defend  their  liberty  themselves 
Upon  this  the  generals  sent  other  messengers 
to  Dion  to  countermand  his  march;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cavalry  and  many  of  the 
principal  citizens  ."^ent  their  requests  that  he 
would  hasten  it.  Thus  invited  by  one  party,  and 
rejected  by  another,  he  came  forward  but  slow- 
ly; and,  at  night,  the  faction  that  opposed  him 
set  a  guard  upon  the  gates  to  prevent  his  enter- 
ing. 

Nypsius  now  made  a  fresh  sally  from  the  cit- 
adel, with  still  greater  numbers  and  greater  fury 
than  before.  After  totally  demolishing  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  fortification,  he  fell  to  rav- 
aging the  city  The  slaughter  was  dreadful; 
men,  women,  and  children, fell  indiscriminately 
by  the  sword;  for  the  object  of  the  enemy  was 
not  so  much  plunder  as  destruction.  Dionysius 
despaired  of  regaining  his  lost  empire,  and,  in 
his  mortal  hatred  of  the  Syracusans^  he  deter- 
mined to  bury  it  in  the  ruins  of  their  city  I* 
was  resolved,  therefore, that,  before  Dion's  sue 
cours  could  arrive,  they  should  destroy  it  the 
quickest  way  by  laying  it  in  ashes.  Accord- 
ingly they  set  fire  to  those  parts  that  were  at 
hand  by  brands  and  torches;  and  to  the  remoter 
parts  by  shooting  flaming  arrows.  The  citi 
zens,  in  the  utmost  consternation  fled  every 
where  before  them.  Those  who,  to  avoid  the 
fire,  had  fled  from  their  houses,  were  put  to  the 
sword  in  the  streets;  and  they  who  sought  for 
refuge  in  their  houses,  were  again  driven  out 
by  the  flames;  many  were  burned  to  death, 
and  many  perished  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
houses. 

This  terrible  distress,  by  universal  consent, 
opened  the  gates  for  Dion.  After  being  in- 
formed that  the  enemy  had  retreated  into  the 
citadel  he  made  no  great  haste.  But  early  in 
the  morning  some  horsemen  carried  him  the 
news  of  a  fresh  assault.  These  were  followed 
by  some,  even  of  those  who  had  recently  op- 
posed his  coming,  but  who  now  implored  him 
to  fly  to  their  relief  As  the  conflagration  and 
destruction  increased,  Heraclides  dispatched 
his  brother,  and  after  him  his  uncle  Theodotes, 
to  entreat  the  assistance  of  Dion;  for  they 
were  now  no  longer  in  a  capacity  of  opposing 
the  enemy;  he  was  wounded  himself,  and  great 
part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes. 

When  Dion  received  this  news  he  was  about 
sixty  furlongs  from  the  city.  After  he  had  ac- 
quainted his  soldiers  with  the  dreadful  exigen- 
cy, and  exhorted  them  to  behave  with  re'solu- 
tion,  they  no  longer  marched,  but  ran;  and  in 
their  way  they  were  met  by  numbers,  who  en 
treated  them  if  possible,  to  go  still  faster.  By 
the  eager  and  vigorous  speed  of  the  soldiers, 
Dion  quickly  arrived  at  the  city;  and,  entering 
by  the  part  called  Hecatompedon,  he  ordered 
his  light  troops  immediately  to  charge  the  ene- 
my, that  the  Syracusans  might  take  courage  at 
the  sight  of  them.  In  the  meanwhile  he  drew  up 
his  heavy-armed  men,  with  such  of  tne  citi- 
zens as  had  joined  him,  and  divided  them  into 
several  small  bodies,  of   greater   depth  than 
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breadth,  that  he  might  intimidate  the  enemy 
by  attackinfr  them  in  several  quarters  at  once. 
He  advanced  to  the  engagement  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  amidst  a  confused  noise  of  shouts, 
plaudits,  prayers,  and  vows,  which  the  Syra- 
cusans  offered  up  for  their  deliverer,  their  tute- 
lary deity,  for  so  they  termed  him  now;  and 
his  foreign  soldiers  they  called  their  brethren 
and  fellow-citizens.  At  this  time,  perhaps, 
there  was  not  one  wretch  so  selfishly  fond  of 
life  that  he  did  not  hold  Dion's  safety  dearer 
than  his  own,  or  that  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
while  they  saw  him  advancing  first  in  the  front 
of  danger,  through  blood  and  fire,  and  over 
heaps  of  the  slain. 

There  was,  indeed,  something  terrible  in  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy,  who,  animated  by 
rage  and  despair,  had  posted  themselves  in  the 
-uins  of  the  ramparts,  so  that  it  was  extremely 
oangerous  and  ditticult  to  approach  them. 
But  the  apprehensions  of  fire  discouraged 
Dion's  men  the  most,  and  distressed  them  in 
their  march.  They  were  surrounded  by  flames 
that  raged  on  every  side,  and  while  they  walk- 
ed over  burning  ruins,  through  clouds  of  ashes 
and  smoke,  they  were  every  moment  in  danger 
of  being  burned  beneath  the  fall  of  half-con- 
sumed buildings.  In  all  these  difficulties  they 
took  infinite  pains  to  keep  close  together,  and 
maintain  their  ranks.  When  they  came  up  to 
the  enemy,  a  few  only  could  engage  at  a  time, 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  and  inequality 
of  the  ground.  They  fought,  however,  with 
great  bravery,  and,  encouraged  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  citizens,  at  length  they  routed 
Nypsius,  and  most  of  his  men  escaped  into  the 
citadel,  which  was  near  at  hand.  Such  of 
them  as  were  dispersed  and  could  not  get  in, 
were  pursued  and  put  to  the  Eword.  The  pres- 
ent deplorable  state  of  the  city  afforded  neith- 
er time  nor  propriety  for  that  joy  and  those 
congratulations  which  usually  follow  victory. 
All  were  busy  in  saving  the  remains  of  the 
conflagrations;  and  though  they  laboured  hard 
during  the  whole  night,  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty the  fire  was  extinguished. 

Not  one  orator  of  the  popular  faction  durst 
any  longer  remain  in  the  city.  By  their  flight 
they  at  once  confessed  their  guilt  and  avoided 
punishment.  Heraclides,  however,  and  Theo- 
dotes,  surrendered  themselves  to  Dion.  They 
acknowledged  their  error,  and  entreated  that 
he  would  not  imitate  them  in  the  cruel  treat- 
ment they  had  shewn  him.  They  forgot  not 
to  add  how  much  it  would  be  for  his  honour, 
who  was  unequalled  in  other  virtues,  to  restrain 
his  resentments;  and,  by  forgiving  the  ungrate- 
ful, to  testify  that  superiority  of  spirit  for  which 
they  had  contended  with  him.  His  friends, 
however,  advised  him  by  no  means  to  pardon 
these  factious  and  invidious  men,  but  to  give 
them  up  to  his  soldiers,  and  to  rid  the  common- 
wealth of  the  ambition  of  demagogues,  no  less 
destructive  than  that  of  tyrants.  Dion,  on  the 
otVier  hand,  endeavoured  to  mitigate  their  re- 
sentments. "  Other  generals,"  said  he,  "  em- 
ploy themselves  chiefly  in  military  studies;  but, 
by  be  Jig  long  conversant  in  the  academy,  I  have 
learned  to  subdue  my  passions,  and  to  restrain 
the  impulses  of  enmity  and  anger.  To  prove  that 
I  have  really  gained  sucn  a  victory  over  myself. 
It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  be  kind  to  men  of 


virtue,  but  to  be  indulgent  and  rcconciloable  tc 
the  injurious.  If  I  have  excelled  Heraclides  in 
military  and  political  abilities,  I  am  resolved  net 
to  be  inferior  to  him  in  justice  and  clemency; 
since  to  have  the  advantage  in  those  is  the  first 
degree  of  excellence.  The  honours  of  con 
quest  are  never  wholly  our  own;  for  though  the 
conqueror  may  stand  unrivalled,  fortune  will 
claim  her  share  in  the  success.  Heraclides 
may  be  treacherous,  invidious,  and  malicious; 
but  must  Dion,  therefore,  sully  his  glories  by 
the  indulgence  of  resentment.''  The  laws,  in- 
deed, allow  the  revenge  of  an  injury  to  be  more 
justifiable  than  the  commission  of  it;  but  both 
proceed  originally  from  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature.  Besides,  there  is  hardly  any  malignity 
so  inveterate,  that  it  may  not  be  overcome  by 
kindness,  and  softened  by  repeated  favours." 
Agreeably  to  these  sentiments,  Dion  pardoned 
Heraclides  and  dismissed  him. 

His  first  object  was  to  repair  the  waH,  which 
he  had  formerly  erected  around  the  citadel;  and 
for  this  purpose,  he  ordered  each  of  the  citizens 
to  furnish  a  palisado,  and  bring  it  to  the  works 
When  they  had  done  this,  he  sent  them  to 
their  repose,  and  employed  his  own  men  the 
whole  night  in  drawing  a  line  of  circumvaila- 
tion  around  the  citadel,  which  both  the  enemy 
and  the  citizens  were  astonished  to  find  com- 
pleted in  the  morning. 

After  the  dead  were  buried,  and  the  pris- 
oners, to  the  amount  of  two  thousand,  ran- 
somed, he  summoned  an  assembly.  Heraclides 
moved,  that  Dion  should  be  declared  com- 
mander-in-chief both  at  sea  and  land.  This 
motion  was  approved  by  the  nobility,  and  tha 
commons  were  desired  to  confirm  it;  but  the 
sailors  and  artificers  opposed  it  in  a  tumultuous 
manner.  They  were  unwilling  that  Heraclides 
should  lose  his  command  at  sea;  for  though 
they  had  no  good  opinion  of  his  principles,  they 
knew  that  he  would  be  more  indulgent  than 
Dion,  and  more  ready  to  gratify  their  inclina- 
tions. Dion,  therefore,  gave  up  his  point,  and 
agreed  that  Heraclides  should  continue  admi- 
ral. But  when  the  equal  distribution  of  lands 
was  moved  for,  he  opposed  it,  and  repealed  all 
the  decrees  which  had  formerly  passed  on  the 
measure,  by  which  means  he  once  more  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  people.  Hera- 
clides again  made  his  advantage  of  this,  and 
harangued  the  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Messana, 
accusing  Dion  of  a  design  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute. At  the  same  time  he  privately  corres- 
ponded with  Dionysius,  by  means  of  Pharax,  a 
Spartan.  When  the  nobility  got  intelligence 
of  this,  there  was  a  sedition  in  the  army,  and 
the  city  was  greatly  distressed  by  want  of  pri>- 
visions.  Dion  was  now  at  a  loss  what  meas- 
ures to  pursue;  and  all  his  friends  condemned 
him  for  strengthening  the  hands  of  so  perverse 
and  invidious  a  wretch  as  Heraclides. 

Pharax  was  encamped  at  Neopoliy,  in  the 
territory  of  Agrigentum;  and  Dion  drew  out 
the  Syracusans,  but,  not  with  an  intent  to  en- 
gage him  till  he  found  a  convenient  opportunity. 
This  gave  Heraclides  and  his  seamen  an  oc- 
cas.on  of  exclaiming,  that  he  delayed  fighting 
only  that  he  might  the  longer  continue  in  com- 
mand.  He  was  forced  to  action,  therefou, 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  and  was  beaten. 
His  loss,  indeed,  vas  small,  and  his  defeat  wai 
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owing  more  to  a  misunderstanding  in  his  own 
army,  tha-n  to  the  superior  courage  of  ilie  enemy; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  renew  the  engagement, 
and,  after  animating  and  encouraging  his  men 
to  redeem  their  lost  credit,  he  drew  them  up  in 
f  ?rra  of  battle.  In  the  evening,  however,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  Heraclides  was  sailing 
for  Syracuse,  with  intent  to  possess  himself  of 
the  city,  and  to  shut  him  out.  Upon  this  he 
made  a  draught  of  the  bravest  and  most  active 
of  the  cavalry,  and  rode  with  such  expedition 
that  he  reached  the  city  by  nine  in  the  morn- 
ins,  after  a  march  of  seven  hundred  furlongs. 
Heraclides,  though  he  made  all  the  sail  he 
could,  was  too  late,  and  he  therefore  tacked 
about,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  While  he  was  un- 
determined what  course  to  steer,  he  met  GebsI- 
lus,  the  Spartan,  who  informed  him,  that  he 
was  sent  to  command  in  chief  in  Sicily,  as  Gy- 
lippus  had  done  before.  Heraclides  immediate- 
ly accepted  him,  and  boasted  to  his  allies  that 
he  had  found  in  this  Spartan  an  antidote  to  the 
power  of  Dion.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a 
herald  to  Syracuse,  ordering  the  citizens  to  re- 
ceive Gaosilus  for  their  general.  Dion  answer- 
ed, that  the  Syracusans  had  already  a  sufficient 
number  of  generals;  and  that,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  a  Spartan,  he  was  him- 
self a  citizen  of  Sparta. 

Gaesilus  having  now  no  hopes  of  the  com- 
mand, waited  upon  Dion,  and,  by  his  mediation, 
reconciled  him  to  Heraclides.  This  reconcilia- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
and  Gaesilus  himself  was  guarantee  of  the  treaty, 
and  undertook  to  punish  Heraclides,  incase  of 
any  future  breach  of  faith.  The  Syracusans 
upon  this  discharged  their  navy,  as  they  found 
no*  advantage  from  it  equal  to  the  expense  of 
keeping  it  on  foot,  and  to  those  inconveniences 
it  brought  upon  them,  by  being  a  continual 
Bource  of  seditions.  At  the  same  time  they  con- 
tinued the  siege,  and  invested  the  city  with  an- 
other wall  As  the  besieged  were  cut  off  from 
further  supplies,  when  provisions  failed,  the  sol- 
diers began  to  mutiny,  so  tjiat  Apollocrates 
found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  coming  to 
terms  with  Dion,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  to  him,  with  all  the  arms  and  stores,  on 
condition  that  he  might  have  five  galleys,  and 
be  permitted  to  retire  in  safety  with  his  mother 
and  sisters.  Dion  granted  his  request,  and  with 
these  he  sailed  to  Dionysius.  He  was  no  sooner 
under  sail,  than  the  whole  city  of  Syracuse  as- 
sembled to  behold  the  joyful  sight.  Their 
hearts  were  so  '^il  of  this  interesting  event, 
that  they  even  expressed  their  anger  against 
those  who  were  absent,  and  could  not  be  wit- 
nesses with  what  glory  the  sun  that  day  rose 
upon  Syracuse,  delivered  at  last  from  the  chains 
of  slavery.  As  this  flight  of  Dionysius  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
tliat  is  recorded  in  history,  and  as  no  tyranny 
was  ever  more  efTcctually  established  than  his, 
how  great  must  their  joy  and  their  self-compla- 
cency have  been,  after  they  had  destroyed  it 
by  such  inconsiderable  means! 

When  Apollocrates  was  gone,  and  Dion 
went  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel,  the 
women  could  not  wait  till  he  entered,  but  ran 
to  meet  him  at  the  gate.  Aristomache  came 
first,  leading  Dion's  son,  and  Arete  followed 
her  in  tears,  fearful  and  apprehensive  of  meet- 


ing her  husband,  after  she  had  bee;i  so  long  in 
the  possession  of  another.  Dion  first  embraced 
his  sister,  then  his  son;  after  which  Aristo- 
mache presented  Arete  to  him,  with  this  ad- 
dress: "Your  banishment,  Dion,  made  us  all 
equally  miserable.  Your  return  and  your  suc- 
cess have  made  us  all  happy,  except  her  whom 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  see,  by  cruel  compul- 
sion, given  to  another,  while  you  were  yet 
alive.  We  are  now  entirely  in  your  disposal; 
but  how  will  you  determine  concerning  this 
unhappy  woman.'  And  how  must  she  salute 
you.'  As  her  uncle,  or  as  her  husband.''"  Dioa 
was  affected  by  this  tender  intercession,  ana 
wept.  He  embraced  Arete  with  great  affec- 
tion, put  his  son  into  her  hands,  and  desired 
her  to  retire  to  his  own  house,  where  he  pur- 
posed to  reside;  for  the  city  he  immediately 
delivered  up  to  the  Syracusans. 

All  things  had  now  succeeded  to  his  wish: 
but  he,  by  no  means,  sought  to  reap  the  first 
advantages  of  his  good  fortune.  His  first  ob- 
ject was  to  gratify  his  friends,  to  reward  his 
allies,  and  to  give  his  fellow-citizens  and  for- 
eign soldiers  proper  marks  of  his  favour,  in 
which  his  munificence  even  exceeded  his  abil- 
ities. As  to  himself,  he  lived  in  a  plain  and 
frugal  manner,  which,  on  this  occasion,  in 
particular,  was  universally  admired.  For,  while 
the  fame  of  his  actions  and  the  reputation  of 
his  valour  was  spread  through  Sicily  and 
Greece,  he  seemed  rather  to  live  with  Plato 
on  the  sparing  simplicity  of  the  academic  life, 
than  among  soldiers  who  look  upon  every 
species  of  luxury  as  a  compensation  for  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war.  Though  Plato  him- 
self wrote  to  him,  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  were  upon  him,  he  seems  not  to  have 
carried  his  attentions  beyond  one  particular 
part  of  one  city,  the  academy.  His  judges  in 
that  society,  he  knew,  would  not  so  much  regard 
the  greatness  of  his  performances,  his  courage, 
or  his  victories,  as  that  temper  of  mind  with 
which  he  bore  prosperity,  and  that  moderation 
with  which  he  sustained  his  happier  fortunes. 
He  did  not  in  the  least  relax  the  severity  of 
his  manners:  he  kept  the  same  reserve  to  the 
people,  though  condescension  was,  at  this  time, 
politically  necessary;  and  though  Plato,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  had  expostulated 
with  him  on  this  account,  and  told  him,  that 
austerity  icas  the  companion  oj" solitude.  He 
had  certainly  a  natural  antipathy  to  complai- 
sance; and  he  had  moreover  a  design,  by  his 
own  example,  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
Syracusans,  which  were  become  vain,  dissolute 
and  immodest.  Heraclides  once  more  began 
to  oppose  him.  Dion  sent  for  him  to  attend 
at  the  council;  and  he  made  answer  that  he 
would  not  attend  in  any  other  capacity  than  as 
a  private  citizen,  at  a  public  assembly.  Soon 
after  this,  he  impeached  Dion  of"  declining 
to  demolish  the  citadel,  and  of  preventing  tl  e 
people  from  opening  the  tomb  of  Dionysius, 
and  dragging  out  the  body.  He  accused  him 
likewise  of  sending  for  counsellors  and  min- 
isters to  Corinth,  in  contempt  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  And  it  is  true  that  he  had  engaged 
some  Corinthians  to  assist  him  in  settling  hit 
plan  of  government.  His  intention  was  to 
restrain  the  unlimited  power  of  the  popular  ad 
ministration  (which  canrot  properly  be  called 
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a  goTcrnment,  but,  as  Plato  tenns  it,  a  ware- 
house of  governments,*)  and  to  establish  the 
constitution  on  the  Lacedxmonian  and  Cretan 
plan.  This  was  a  mixture  of  the  regal  and 
popular  governments,  or  rather  an  aristocracy. 
Dion  knew  that  the  Corinthians  were  governed 
chiefly  by  the  nobility,  and  that  the  influence 
of  the  people  rather  interfered.  He  foresaw 
that  Ileraclides  would  be  no  inconsiderable 
impediment  to  his  scheme.  He  knew  him  to 
be  factious,  turbulent,  and  inconstant;  and  he 
therefore  gave  him  up  to  those  who  advised  to 
kill  him,  though  he  had  before  saved  him  out 
of  their  hands.  Accordingly  they  broke  into 
his  house  and  murdered  him.  His  death  was 
at  first  resented  by  the  citizens;  but  when  Dion 
have  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  the 
dead  body  with  his  soldiers,  and  pronounced  an 
oration  to  the  people,  their  resentment  went 
off.  Indeed,  they  were  sensible  that  the  city 
would  never  be  at  peace  whilst  the  competi- 
tions of  Dion  and  Herachdes  subsisted. 

Dion  had  a  friend  named  Callippus,  an  Athe- 
nian, witli  whom  he  first  became  acquainted, 
not  on  account  of  his  literary  merit,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  because  he  happened  to  be 
introduced  by  him  to  some  religious  mysteries. 
He  had  always  attended  him  in  the  army,  and 
was  in  great  esteem.  He  was  the  first  of  his 
friends  who  marched  along  with  him  into  Sy- 
racuse with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  every  action.  This 
man,  finding  that  Dion's  cliief  friends  had 
fallen  in  the  war;  that,  since  the  death  of 
Herachdes  the  popular  party  was  without  a 
leader,  and  that  he  himself  stood  m  great  fa- 
vour with  the  army,  formed  an  execrable  de- 
eign  against  the  life  of  his  benefactor.  His  ob- 
ject was  certainly  the  supreme  command  in  Si- 
cily, though  some  say  he  was  bribed  to  it  with 
twenty  talents.  For  this  purpose  he  drew 
several  of  the  soldiers  into  a  conspiracy 
against  Dion,  and  his  plot  was  conducted  in  a 
most  artful  manner.  He  constantly  informed 
Dion  of  what  he  heard,  or  pretended  to  hear, 
said  against  him  in  the  army.  By  this  means 
he  obtained  such  confidence,  that  he  was  allow- 
ed to  converse  privately  with  whom  he  thought 
proper;  and  to  speak  with  the  utmost  freedom 
against  Dion,  that  he  might  discover  his  secret 
enemies.  Thus,  ia  a  short  time,  he  drew  about 
him  all  the  seditious  and  discontented  citizens; 
and  if  any  one  of  ditferent  principles  informed 
Dion  that  his  integrity  had  been  tried,  he  gave 
himself  no  concern  about  it,  as  that  point  had 
already  been  settled  with  Callippus. 

While  this  conspiracy  was  on  foot,  Dion  had 
a  monstrous  and  dreadful  apparition.  As  he 
was  meditating  one  evening  alone  in  the  portico 
before  his  bouse,  he  heard  a  sudden  noise,  and, 
turning  about,  perceived  (for  it  was  not  yet 
dark)  a  woman  of  gigantic  size  at  the  end  of 
tne  portico,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  furies,  as 
they  are  represented  on  the  theatre,  sweeping 
the  floor  with  a  broom.  In  his  terror  and 
amazement  he  sent  for  some  of  his  friends,  and 
informing  them  of  this  prodigy,  desired  they 
would  suy  with  him  during  the  night.  His 
mind  was  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  he  was 
apprehensive,  that,  if  they  left  him,  the  spec- 

*  Repub.  1.  nil. 


tre  would  appear  again;  but  he  saw  it  no  more. 
Soon  aAer  this,  his  only  son,  who  was  now  al- 
most grown  up  to  manhood,  upon  some  child- 
ish displeasure,  or  frivolous  affront,  tlirew  him- 
self from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  was  killed 
upon  the  spot. 

While  Dion  was  in  this  distress,  Calhppui 
was  ripening  the  conspiracy;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  propagated  a  report  in  Syracuse,  that 
Dion,  being  now  childless,  had  determined  to 
adopt  Apollocrates,  the  son  of  Dionysius,  who 
was  nephew  to  his  wife,  and  grandson  to  his 
sister.  The  plot,  however,  was  now  suspected 
both  by  Dion,  his  wife,  and  sister.  Dion,  who 
had  stained  his  honour,  aud  tarnished  his  glo- 
ries, by  the  murder  of  Herachdes,  had,  as  we 
may  suppose,  his  anxieties  on  that  account; 
and  he  would  frequently  declare,  that  rather 
than  live,  not  only  in  fear  of  his  enemies,  but 
in  suspicion  of  bis  friends,  he  would  die  a  tJiou- 
sand  deaths,  and  freely  open  his  bosom  to  the 
assassin. 

When  Callippus  found  the  women  inquisi- 
tive and  suspicious,  he  was  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quence, and  asserted,  with  tears,  his  own  in- 
tegrity, offering  to  give  them  any  pledge  of  his 
fidehty  they  might  desire.  They  required  that 
he  would  take  the  great  oath;  the  form  of 
which  is  as  follows:  the  fierson  who  takes  it 
goes  down  into  the  temple  of  the  Thesmophori, 
where,  after  the  performance  of  some  religions 
ceremonies,  he  puts  on  the  purple  robe  of 
Proserpine,  and,  holding  a  flaming  torch  in  hii 
hand,  proceeds  on  the  oath.  All  this  Callip 
pus  did  without  hesitation;  and  to  shew  in  w-hat 
contempt  he  held  the  goddess,  he  appointed 
the  execution  of  his  conspiracy  on  the  day  of 
her  festival.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  think, 
that  even  this  would  enhance  his  guilt,  or  ren 
der  him  more  obnoxious  to  the  goddess,  when 
he  was  the  very  person  who  had  before  initiatea 
Dion  in  her  sacred  mysteries. 

The  conspiracy  was  now  supported  by  num 
hers;  and  as  Dion  was  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  in  the  apartment  where  he  usually  en- 
tertained them,  the  conspirators  invested  the 
house,  some  securing  the  doors,  and  others  the 
windows.  The  assassins,  who  were  Zacyn- 
thians,  came  in  unarmed,  in  their  ordinary 
dress.  Those  who  remained  without  made 
fast  the  doors.  The  Zacynthians  fell  upon 
Dion,  and  endeavoured  to  strangle  him;  but 
not  succeeding  in  tliis,  they  called  for  a  sword 
fso  one,  however,  durst  open  the  door,  for 
Dion  had  many  friends  about  him :  yet  they  had, 
in  effect,  nothing  to  fear  from  theso;  for  each 
concluded,  that,  by  giving  up  Dion,  he  should 
consult  his  own  safety.  When  they  had  waited 
some  time,  Lycon,  a  Syracusan,  put  a  short 
Bword  through  the  window  into  the  hands  of  a 
Zacynthian,  who  fell  upon  Dion,  already  stun 
ned  and  senseless,  and  cut  his  throat  like  a  vic- 
tim at  the  altar.  His  sister,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  pregnant,  they  imprisoned.  In  this  unhap- 
py situation  she  fell  in  labour,  and  was  deUvered 
of  a  son,  whom  they  ventured  to  preserve:  for 
Callippus  was  too  much  embroiled  by  his  own 
affairs  to  attend  to  them,  and  the  keepers  of  the 
prison  were  prevailed  on  to  connive  at  it. 

After  Dion  was  cut  off,  and  Callippus  haa 
the  whole  government  of  Syracuse  in  his  handa, 
he  had  the  presumption  to  write  to  the  Atbe» 
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niang,  whom,  after  the  gods,  he  ought  of  all 
othe'-s  to  have  dreaded,  polluted  as  he  was  with 
the  murder  of  his  benefactor.  But  it  has  been 
observed,  with  great  truth,  of  that  state,  that 
its  good  men  are  the  best,  and  its  bad  men  the 
worst  in  the  world:  as  the  soil  of  Attica  pro- 
duces the  finest  honey  and  the  most  fatal  poi- 
Bons.  The  suceess  of  Callippus  did  not  long 
reproach  the  indulgence  of  the  gods.  He  soon 
received  the  punishment  he  deserved;  for,  in 
attempting  to  take  Catana,  he  lost  Syracuse; 
upon  which  occasion  he  said,  that  he  had  lost 
a  city,  and  got  a  cheese-grater.*  Afterwards, 
at  the  siege  of  Messana,  most  of  his  men  were 
cut  off,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  murderers 
of  Dion.  As  he  was  refused  admission  by  every 
city  in  Sicily,  and  universally  hated  and  des- 
pised, he  passed  into  Italy,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Rhegium;  but  being  no  longer  able 
to  maintain  his  soldiers,  he  was  slain  by  Lep- 
tines   and   Polyperchon   with  the  very  same 


sword  with  which  Dioj  had  been  assassinated: 
for  it  was  known  by  tide  size  (being  short,  like 
the  Spartan  swords)  and  by  the  curious  work- 
manship. Thus  Callippus  received  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  crimes. 

When  Aristomache  and  Arete  were  released 
out  of  prison,  they  were  received  by  Icetes,  a 
Syracusan,  a  friend  of  Dion's,  who,  for  some 
time,  entertained  them  with  hospitality  and 
good  faith.  Afterwards,  however,  being  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  enemies  of  Dion,  he  put  them 
on  board  a  vessel,  under  pretence  of  sending 
them  to  the  Peloponnesus;  but  privately  or- 
dered the  sailors  to  kill  them  in  the  passage, 
and  throw  the  bodies  overboard.  Others  say, 
that  they  and  the  infant  were  thrown  alive  into 
the  sea.  This  wretch  too,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his 
villany:  for  he  was  put  to  death  by  Timoleon: 
and  the  Syracusans,  to  revenge  Dion,  slew  his 
two  daughters:  of  which  I  have  made  more 
particular  mention  in  the  life  of  Timoleon 
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The  great  ancestor  of  Marcus  Brutus  was  that 
Junius  Brutus,  to  whom  the  ancient  Romans 
erected  a  statue  of  brass,  and  placed  it  in  the 
Capitol  amongst  their  kings.  He  was  repre- 
sented with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  to  sig- 
nify the  spirit  and  firmness  with  which  he  van- 
quished the  Tarquins:  but,  hard  tempered  like 
the  steel  of  which  that  sword  was  composed, 
and  in  no  degree  humanized  by  education,  the 
same  obdurate  severity  which  impelled  him 
against  the  tyrant,  shut  up  his  natural  affection 
from  his  children,  when  he  found  those  chil- 
dren conspiring  for  the  support  of  tyranny.  On 
the  contrary,  that  Brutus,  whose  life  we  are 
now  writing,  had  all  the  advantages  that  arise 
from  the  cultivation  of  philosophy.  To  his 
spirit,  which  was  naturally  sedate  and  mild,  he 
gave  vigour  and  activity  by  constant  applica- 
tion. Upon  the  whole,  he  was  happily  formed 
to  virtue,  both  by  nature  and  education.  Even 
the  partizans  of  Csesar  ascribed  to  him  every 
thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  honour  or  gen- 
erosity in  the  conspiracy,  and  all  that  was  of  a 
contrary  complexion  they  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Cassius;  who  was,  indeed,  the  friend  and  rela- 
tion of  Brutus,  but  by  no  means  resembled  him 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  It  is  univer- 
sally allowed,  that  his  mother,  Servilia,  was 
descended  from  Servilius  Ahala,  who,  when 
Ma;lius  seditiously  aspired  to  the  monarchy, 
went  up  to  him  in  the  Jorum,  under  a  pretence 
of  business,  and,  as  Mailius  inclined  his  head 
to  hear  what  he  would  say,  stabbed  him  with  a 
dagger,  which  he  had  concealed  for  the  pur- 
pose-t  But  the  partizans  of  Ctesar  would  not 
allow  that  he  was  descended  from  Junius  Bru- 
tus, whose  family,  they  said,  was  extinct  with 

*  But  the  word  which  signifies  a  cheese-grater  in 
Greek  is  not  Catane,  but  Patane, 

t  Livj',  and  other  historians  relate  this  affair  differ- 
tntly.  Some  of  them  say  confidently,  that  Servilius, 
who  was  then  general  of  the  horse,  put  Mselius  to 
depth,  by  order  of  Cincinnatus  the  dictator. 


his  two  sons.*  Marcus  Brutus,  according  to 
them  was  a  plebeian,  descended  from  one  Bru- 
tus, a  steward,  of  mean  extraction;  and  that 
the  family  had  but  lately  risen  to  any  dignity  in 
the  state.  On  the  contrary,  Posidonius  the  phi- 
losopher, agrees  with  those  historians,  who  say, 
that  Junius  Brutus  had  a  third  son,  who  was  an 
infant  when  his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and 
that  Marcus  Brutus  was  descended  from  him. 
He  further  tells  us,  that  there  were  several  il- 
lustrious persons  of  that  family  in  his  time, 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  who 
very  much  resembled  the  statue  of  Junius  Bru- 
tus .f 

Cato,  the  philosopher,  was  brother  to  Ser- 
vilia, the  mother  of  Brutus,  who  greatly  ad- 
mired and  imitated  the  virtues  of  his  uncle,  and 
married  his  daughter  Porcia. 

Brutus  was  acquainted  with  all  the  sects  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  and  understood  their 
doctrines;  but  the  Platonists  stood  highest  in 
his  esteem.  lie  had  no  great  opinion  either  of 
the  new  or  of  the  middle  academy;  but  applied 
himself  wholly  to  the  studies  of  the  ancient. 
Antiochus,  of  Ascalon,  was,  therefore,  his  fa- 
vourite, and  he  entertained  his  brother  Ariston 
in  his  own  house;  a  man,  who,  though  inferior 
to  some  of  the  philosophers  in  learning,  was 
equal  to  the  first  of  them  in  modesty,  prudence, 
and  gentleness  of  manners.  Empylus,  who 
likewise  lived  with  Brutus,  as  we  find  in  his 
own  epistles,  and  in  those  of  his  friends,  was  an 
an  orator,  and  left  a  short,  but  a  well  written 
narrative  of  the  death  of  Csesar,  entitled 
Brutus. 

Brutus  spoke  with  great  ability  in  Latin, 
both  in  the  field  and  at  the  bar.    In  Greek  be 

*  Of  this  number  is  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus. 

f  There  were  several  distinguished  persons  of  this 
family,  in  the  year  of  Rome  558:  some  of  whom  op- 
posed the  abrogation  of  tbe  Oppian  law,  and  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Roman  women  in  their  houses.  Livy 
1.  xxiiv.  Val.  Mai.  1.  ix 
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affected  the  sententious  and  laconic  way. 
There  are  several  instances  of  this  in  his  epis- 
tles. Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he 
Wrote  to  the  Parmagenians.  "  I  hear  you  have 
eiven  money  to  Dolabella.  If  you  gave  it  wil- 
Ung'iy,  you  must  own  you  injured  me;  if  un- 
wiUingiy,  shew  it  by  giving  willingly  to  me." 
Thus,  on  another  occasion,  to  the  Samians. 
*<  Your  deliberations  are  tedious;  your  actions 
slow;  what  think  you, will  be  the  consequence'''' 
Of  the  Patareans  thus:  "The  Xanthians  re- 
jected my  kindness,  and  desperately  made  their 
country  their  grave.  The  Patareans  confided 
in  me,  and  retained  their  liberty.  It  is  in  your 
own  choice  to  imitate  the  prudence  of  the  Pa- 
tareans, or  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  Xanthians." 
And  such  is  the  style  of  his  most  remarkable 
letters. 

While  he  was  yet  Tcry  yoang,  he  accompa- 
nied Cato  to  Cyprus,  in  the  expedition  against 
Ptolemy.  After  Ptolemy  had  killed  himself, 
Cato,  being  detained  by  business  in  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  sent  Caninius  to  secure  the  king's 
treasure;  but  suspecting  his  fidehty,  he  wrote 
to  Brutus  to  sail  immediately  to  Cyprus  from 
Pamphylia;  where,  after  a  fit  of  sickness,  he 
•taid  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.  He 
obeyed  the  order  with  reluctance,  both  out  of 
respect  to  Caninius,  who  was  superseded  with 
disgrace,  and  because  he  thought  the  employ- 
ment illiberal,  and  by  no  means  proper  for  a 
young  man  who  was  in  pursuit  of  philosophy. 
Nevertheless  he  executed  the  commission  with 
TOch  diligence  that  he  had  the  approbation  of 
Cato;  and  having  turned  the  effects  of  Ptolemy 
into  ready  money,  he  brought  the  greatest  part 
of  it  to  Rome. 

When  Rome  was  divided  into  two  factions, 
and  Pompey  and  CjEsar  were  in  arms  against 
each  other,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Bru- 
tus would  join  Ca;sar,  because  his  father  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Pompey.  However,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  resentments 
to  the  interest  of  his  country;  and  judging  Pom- 
pey's  to  be  the  better  cause,  he  joined  bis  par- 
ty; though  before,  he  would  not  even  salute 
Pompey  when  he  met  him ;  esteeming  it  a  crime 
to  have  any  conversation  with  the  murderer  of 
his  father.  He  now  looked  upon  him  as  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth;  and,  therefore, 
listing  under  his  banner,  he  sailed  for  Sicily  in 
quality  of  lieutenant  to  Sestius,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  island.  There,  however,  he  found 
DO  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself;  and  be- 
ing informed  that  Pompey  and  Cssar  were  en- 
camped near  each  other,  and  preparing  for  that 
battle  on  which  the  whole  empire  depended, 
he  went  voluntarily  into  Macedonia  to  have 
his  share  in  the  danger.  Pompey,  it  is  said, 
was  so  much  surprised  and  pleased  with  his 
coming,  tnat  he  rose  to  embrace  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  guards,  and  treated  him  with  as 
much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  his  superior. 
During  the  time  that  be  was  in  camp,  those 
hours  that  he  did  not  spend  with  Pompey  he 
employed  in  reading  and  study;  and  thus  he 
passed  the  aa/  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
It  was  the  middle  of  summer,  the  heats  were 
intense,  the  marshy  situation  of  the  camp  disa- 
greeable, and  his  tent-bearers  were  long  in 
coming.  Nevertheless,  though  extremely  ha- 
rsMed  and  fatigued,  he  did  not  anoint  himsell' 


till  noon:  and  then,  taking  a  morsel  of  bread, 
while  others  were  at  rest,  or  musing  on  the 
event  of  the  ensuing  day,  he  empJoyed  himself 
till  the  evening  in  writing  an  epitome  of  Poly- 
bius. 

Caesar,  it  is  said,  had  so  high  an  esteem  for 
him,  that  he  ordered  his  officers  by  all  means  to 
save  him,  if  he  would  surrender  himself;  and, 
if  he  refused,  to  let  him  escape  with  his  life. 
Some  have  placed  this  kindness  to  the  account 
of  Scrvilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  with  whom 
CsBsar  had  connections  of  a  tender  nature  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life.*  Besides,  as  this  amour 
was  in  full  bloom  about  the  time  when  Brutus 
was  born,  Caesar  had  some  reason  to  believe 
he  might  be  his  son.  The  intrigue  was  noto 
rious.  When  the  senate  was  debating  on  the 
dangerous  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Cato  and 
Caesar,  who  took  different  sides  of  the  question, 
hapjjened  to  sit  near  each  other.  In  the  midst 
of  the  business,  a  note  was  brought  to  Caesar 
from  without,  which  he  read  silently  to  himself. 
Cato,  hereupon,  loudly  accused  Coesar  of  re- 
ceiving letters  from  the  enemies  of  the  com- 
monwealth: and  Caesar,  finding  that  it  had  oc- 
casioned a  disturbance  in  the  senate,  delivered 
the  note  to  Cato  as  he  had  received  it.  Cato, 
when  he  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  lewd  let- 
ter from  his  own  sister  Servilia,  threw  it  back 
again  to  Cisar.  "  Take  it,  you  sot,"  said  he, 
and  went  on  with  the  public  business. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  Pompey 
was  fled  towards  the  sea,  and  Caesar  was  storm- 
ing the  camp,  Brutus  escaped  through  one  of 
the  gates,  and  fled  into  a  watery  marsh,  where 
he  hid  himself  amongst  the  reeds.  From  thence 
he  ventured  out  in  the  night,  and  got  safe  to 
Larissa.  From  Larissa  he  wrote  to  Caesar, 
who  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  in  hearing 
of  his  safety,  sent  for  him,  and  entertained  him 
amongst  the  first  of  his  friends.  When  no  one 
could  give  account  which  way  Pompey  wai 
fled,  Caesar  walked  for  some  time  alone  with 
Brutus,  to  consult  his  opinion;  and  finding  that 
it  was  for  Egypt,  he  rejected  the  opinions  of 
the  rest,  and  directed  his  march  for  that  coun- 
try. Pompey  had,  indeed,  taken  the  route  of 
Egypt,  as  Brutus  conjectured ;  but  he  had  al 
ready  met  his  fate. 

Brutus  had  so  much  influence  with  Caesar 
that  he  reconciled  him  to  his  friend  Cassius; 
and  when  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Af- 
rica, though  there  were  many  impeachments 
against  him,  he  obtained  for  him  a  great  part  of 
his  kingdom.f  When  he  first  began  to  speak 
on  this  occasion,  Caesar  said,  "  I  know  not 
what  this  young  man  intends,  but  whatever  it 
is,  he  intends  it  strongly."  His  mind  waa 
steady,  and  not  easily  moved  by  entreaties. 
His  principles  were  reason  and  honour,  and 
virtue;  and  the  ends  to  which  these  directed 
him  he  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour  that  he 


*  Theie  connectiona  were  well  known.  Caenr  mada 
her  a  present,  on  a  certain  occasion,  of  a  pearl  which 
cost  him  near  50,0001.  In  the  civil  wai-s,  he  assigned 
to  her  a  confiscated  estate  for  a  mere  trifle ;  and  when 
the  people  expressed  tlieir  surprise  at  its  cheapneu, 
Cicero  said  humourously,  Qtw  melius  emptam  sciati*, 
tertia  deducta  est.  Tertia  was  a  daughter  of  Serrilia'i, 
and  deducta  was  a  term  in  the  procuring  business. 

t  Plutarch  must  here  be  mistaken.  It  was  Dfotarna. 
•nd  not  the  king  of  Africa,  that  Brutus  pleaded  for. 
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■eldom  failed  of  success.  No  flattery  could  in- 
duce him  to  attend  to  unjust  petitions;  and 
though  that  ductility  of  mind  which  may  be 
wrought  upon  by  the  impudence  of  importuni- 
ty is  by  some  called  good-nature,  he  consider- 
ed it  as  the  greatest  disgrace.  He  used  to  say, 
that  he  suspected  those  who  could  refuse  no 
favours,  had  not  very  honestly  employed  the 
flower  of  their  youth. 

Caesar,  previously  to  his  expedition  into  Af- 
rica against  Cato  and  Scipio,  appointed  Brutus 
to  the  government  of  Gallio  Cisalpina.  And 
this  was  very  fortunate  for  that  particular  pro- 
vince. For  while  the  inhabitants  of  other  pro- 
vinces were  oppressed,  and  treated  like  slaves, 
by  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  their  govern- 
ors. Brutus  behaved  with  so  much  kindness 
to  the  people  under  his  jurisdiction,  that  they 
were  In  some  measure  indemnified  for  their 
former  sufferings.  Yet  he  ascribed  every 
thing  to  the  goodness  of  Caesar;  and  it  was  no 
small  gratification  to  the  latter  to  find,  on  his 
return  through  Italy,  not  only  Brutus  himself, 
but  all  the  cities  under  his  command,  ready  to 
ittend  his  progress,  and  industrious  to  do  him 
lonour. 

As  there  were  several  prEetorships  vacant,  it 
was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  chief  of  them, 
which  is  the  praetorship  of  the  city,  would  be 
conferred  either  on  Brutus  or  on  Cassius. 
Some  say,  that  this  competition  heightened  the 
variance  that  had  already  taken  place  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius;  for  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing between  them,  though  Cassius  was 
allied  to  Brutus  by  marrying  his  sister  Junia. 
Others  say,  that  this  competion  was  a  political 
manoeuvre  of  Caesar's,  who  had  encouraged  it 
by  favouring  both  their  hopes  in  private.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Brutus  had  little  more  than  the 
reputation  of  his  virtue  to  set  against  the  gal- 
lant actions  performed  by  Cassius  in  the  Par- 
thian war.  Caesar  weighed  the  merits  of  each; 
and  after  consulting  with  his  friends,  "  Cas- 
sius," he  said,  "has  the  better  title  to  it,  not- 
withstanding Brutus  must  have  the  first  praetor- 
ship." Another  praetorship  was,  therefore  giv- 
en to  Cassius:  but  he  was  not  so  much  obliged 
by  this  as  offended  by  the  loss  of  the  first.  Bru- 
tus had,  or  at  least  might  have  had,  equal  in- 
fluence with  CEsar  in  every  thing  else:  he 
might  have  stood  the  first  in  authority  and  in- 
terest, but  he  was  drawn  off  by  Cassius's  party. 
Not  that  he  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  Cas- 
sius since  the  competition  for  the  prEBtorial  ap- 
pointments; but  he  listened  to  his  friends,  who 
were  perpetually  advising  him  not  to  be  sooth- 
ed or  cajoled  by  Caesar;  but  to  reject  the  civili- 
ties of  a  tyrant,  whose  object  was  not  to  re- 
ward, but  to  disarm  his  virtue.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cffisar  had  his  suspicions,  and  Brutus  his 
accusers;  yet  the  former  thought  he  had  less  to 
fear  from  his  spirit,  his  authority,  and  his  con- 
nections, than  he  had  to  hope  from  his  honesty. 
When  he  was  told  that  Antony  and  Dolabella 
had  some  dangerous  conspiracy  on  foot,  "  It  is 
not,"  aiid  he,  "  the  sleek  and  fat  men  that  I 
fear,  but  the  pale  and  the  lean;"  meaning  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  ad- 
vised to  beware  of  Brutus,  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  and  said,  "  Do  not  you  think, 
then,  that  Brutus  will  wait  till  I  have  done  with 
this  poor  body  .^''    As  if  he  thought  Brutus  the 


only  proper  person  to  succeed  him  in  his  im- 
mense power.  Indeed  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  Brutus  would  have  been  the  first  man  in 
Rome,  could  he  have  had  patience  awhile  to  be 
the  second,  and  have  waited  till  time  had  wast- 
ed the  power  of  Caesar,  and  dimned  the  lustre 
of  his  great  actions.  But  Cassius,  a  man  of 
violent  passions  and  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  ra- 
ther from  personal  than  political  hatred,  still 
urged  him  against  the  dictator.  It  was  univei- 
sally  said,  that  Brutus  hated  the  imperial 
power,  and  that  Cassius  hated  the  emperor. 
Cassius,  indeed,  pretended  that  Caesar  had  in- 
jured him.  He  complained  that  the  lions  which 
he  had  procured  when  he  was  nominated 
aedile,  and  which  he  had  sent  to  Megara,  Cae- 
sar had  taken  and  converted  to  his  own  use, 
having  found  them  there  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  Calanus.  Those  lions,  it  is  said,  were 
very  fatal  to  the  inhabitants;  for  as  soon  as 
their  city  was  taken,  they  opened  their  dens, 
and  unchained  them  in  the  streets,  that  they 
might  stop  the  irruption  of  the  enemy;  but  in- 
stead of  that  they  fell  upon  the  citizens,  and 
tore  them  in  such  a  manner  that  their  very  ene- 
mies were  struck  with  horror.  Some  say  that 
this  was  the  principal  motive  with  Cassius  for 
conspiring  against  Caesar;  but  they  are  strange- 
ly mistaken.  Cassius  had  a  natural  aversion  to 
the  whole  race  of  tyrants,  which  he  shewed 
even  when  he  was  at  school  with  Faustus  the 
son  of  Sylla.  When  Faustus  was  boasting 
amongst  the  boys  of  the  unlimited  power  of  his 
father,  Cassius  rose  and  struck  him  on  the  face. 
The  friends  and  tutors  of  Faustus  would  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  punish  the  insult; 
but  Pompey  prevented  it,  and,  sending  for  the 
boys,  examined  them  himself.  Upon  which 
Cassias  said,  "  Come  along,  Faustus!  repeat, 
if  you  dare,  before  Pompey,  the  expressions 
which  provoked  me,  that  I  may  punish  you  in 
the  same  manner."  Such  was  the  disposition 
of  Cassius. 

But  Brutus  was  animated  to  this  undertak- 
ing by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  by  private 
intimations  and  anonymous  letters.  Under  the 
statue  of  his  ancestor,  who  destroyed  the  Tar- 
quins,  was  placed  a  paper  with  these  words: 
O  that  we  had  a  Brutus  now?  O  that  Bru- 
tus  were  now  alive!  His  own  tribunal  on 
which  he  sat  as  praetor,  was  continually  fille*? 
with  such  inscriptions  as  these:  Brutus,  thou 
steepest!  Thou  art  not  a  true  Brutus !  The 
sycophants  of  Caesar  were  the  occasion  of  thisj 
for,  amongst  other  invidious  distinctions  which 
they  paid  him,  they  crowned  his  statues  by 
night,  that  the  people  might  salute  him  king, 
instead  of  dictator.  However,  it  had  a  contra- 
ry effect,  as  I  have  shewn  more  at  large  in  the 
life  of  Cassar. 

When  Cassius  solicited  his  friends  to  engage 
in  the  conspiracy,  they  all  consented,  on  con- 
dition that  Brutus  would  take  the  lead.  They 
concluded  that  it  was  not  strength  of  hands,  or 
resolution,  that  they  wanted,  but  the  counte- 
nance of  a  man  of  reputation,  to  preside  at  this 
sacrifice,  and  to  justify  the  deed.  They  were 
sensible  that,  without  him,  they  should  neither 
proceed  with  spirit,  nor  escape  suspicion  when 
they  had  effected  their  purpose.  The  world, 
they  knew,  would  conclude,  that  if  the  actioo 
had  been  honourable^  Brutus  would  not  have 
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refued  to  engage  in  it.  Cassius  having  consid- 
ered these  things,  determined  to  pay  Brutus  the 
first  visit  after  the  quarrel  that  had  been  be- 
tween them;  and  as  soon  as  the  compliments 
of  reconciliation  were  over,  he  asked  him, 
"  Whether  he  intended  to  be  in  the  senate  on 
the  calends  of  March;  for  it  was  reported,"  he 
Baid,  "  that  Caesar's  friends  designed  to  move 
that  he  should  be  declared  king."  Brutus  an- 
swered, "He  should  not  be  there;"  and  Cas- 
sias replied,  "  But  what  if  they  should  send  for 
us.'"'  "  It  would  then,"  said  Brutus,  "  be  my 
duty,  not  only  to  speak  against  it,  but  to  sacri- 
fice my  life  for  the  liberties  of  Rome."  Cas- 
sius, encouraged  by  this,  proceeded: — "But 
what  Roman  will  bear  to  see  you  die.''  Do  not 
you  know  yourself,  Brutus.''  Think  you  that 
those  inscriptions  you  found  on  your  tribunal 
were  placed  there  by  weavers  and  victuallers, 
and  not  by  the  first  men  in  Rome.'  From  other 
praetors  they  look  for  presents,  and  shows,  and 
gladiators;  but  from  you  they  expect  the  aboli- 
tion of  tyranny,  as  a  debt  which  your  family 
has  entailed  upon  you.  They  are  ready  to  suf- 
fer every  thing  on  your  account,  if  you  are 
really  what  you  ought,  and  what  they  expect 
you  to  be."  After  this  he  embraced  Brutus, 
and  being  perfectly  reconciled,  they  retired  to 
their  respective  friends. 

In  Pompey's  party  there  was  one  Quintus 
Ligarius,  whom  Csesar  had  pardoned,  though 
he  had  borne  arms  against  him.  This  man,  less 
grateful  for  the  pardon  he  had  received,  than  of- 
fended with  the  powers  which  made  him  stand 
in  need  of  it,  hated  Caesar,  but  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Brutus.  The  latter  one  day  visited 
him,  and  finding  him  not  well,  said,  "  O  Liga- 
rius! what  a  time  is  this  to  be  sick.'"  Upon 
which  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  tak- 
ing Brutus  by  the  hand,  answered,  "  If  Brutus 
has  any  design  worthy  of  himself,  Ligarius  is 
well."  They  now  tried  the  inclination  of  all 
they  could  trust,  and  took  into  the  conspiracy, 
not  only  their  familiar  friends,  but  such  as  they 
knew  to  be  brave,  and  above  the  fear  of  death. 
For  this  reason,  though  they  had  the  greatest 
regard  for  Cicero,  and  the  utmost  confidence 
in  his  principles  as  a  republican,  they  conceal- 
ed the  conspiracy  from  him,  lest  his  natural 
timidity,  and  the  weariness  of  age,  should  re- 
tard those  measures  which  required  the  meet 
resolute  despatch. 

Brutus  likewise  thought  proper  to  leave  his 
friends,  Statilius  and  Favonius,  the  followers  of 
Cato,  out  of  the  conspiracy.  He  had  tried  their 
sentiments,  under  the  colour  of  a  philosophical 
dispute;  in  which  Favonius  observed,  that  the 
worst  absolute  government  was  preferable  to  a 
civil  war:  and  Statilius  added,  that  it  became 
DO  wise  man  to  expose  himself  to  fear  and  dan- 
ger, on  account  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  oth- 
ers. But  Labeo,  who  was  present,  contradict- 
ed both.  And  Brutus,  though  he  was  then 
silent,  as  if  the  dispute  had  been  difficult  to  de- 
termine, afterwards  communicated  the  design 
to  Labeo,  who  readily  concurred  in  it.  It  was 
Ihen  agreed  to  gain  over  the  other  Brutus,  sur- 
named  Albinus,  who,  though  not  distinguished 
by  his  personal  courage,  was  of  consequence,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  gladiators  he 
bred  for  the  public  shows,  and  the  entire  confi- 
dence, that  Caesar  placed  in  him.    To  the  soli- 


citations of  Cassius  and  Labeo  he  made  no  an- 
swer; but  when  he  came  privately  to  Brutus, 
and  found  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
spiracy,  he  made  no  scruple  of  joining  them. 
The  name  of  Brutus  drew  in  many  more  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  the  state;  and 
though  they  had  entered  into  an  oath  of  secre- 
cy, they  kept  the  design  so  close,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  gods  themselves  denounced 
the  event  by  a  variety  of  prodigies,  no  one 
would  give  credit  to  the  conspiracy. 

Brutus  now  felt  his  consequence  lie  heavy 
upon  him.  The  safety  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  in  Rome  depended  on  his  conduct,  and  he 
could  not  think  of  the  danger  they  were  to  en- 
counter without  anxiety.  In  public,  indeed,  he 
suppressed  his  uneasiness:  but  at  home,  and 
especially  by  night,  he  was  not  the  same  man. 
Sometimes  he  would  start  from  his  sleep;  at 
others,  he  was  totally  immersed  in  thought. 
From  which,  and  the  like  circumstances,  it 
was  obvious  to  his  wife,  that  he  was  revolving 
in  his  mind  some  difficult  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise. Porcia,  as  we  before  observed,  was  the 
daughter  of  Cato.  She  was  married  to  her 
cousin  Brutus  very  young,  though  she  was  a 
widow,  and  had  a  son,  named  Bibulus,  after  his 
father.  There  is  a  small  tract  of  his  still  ex 
tant,  called  J\Iemoirs  of  Brutus.  Porcia  add- 
ed to  the  affection  of  a  wife  the  prudence  of  a 
woman  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  phi 
losophy ;  and  she  resolved  not  to  inquire  into 
her  husband's  secrets  before  she  had  made  the 
following  trial  of  her  own  firmness.  She  or- 
dered all  her  attendants  out  of  her  apartment, 
and,  with  a  small  knife,  gave  herself  a  deep 
wound  in  the  thigh.  This  occasioned  a  great 
effusion  of  blood,  extreme  pain,  and  a  fever  in 
consequence  of  that  pain.  Brutus  was  extreme- 
ly afflicted  for  her,  and  as  he  attended  her,  in 
the  height  of  her  pain,  she  thus  spoke  to  him; 
"  Brutus,  when  you  married  the  daughter  of 
Cato,  you  did  not,  I  presume,  consider  her 
merely  as  a  female  companion,  but  as  the  part- 
ner of  your  fortunes.  You,  indeed,  have  given 
me  no  reason  to  repent  my  marri.age ;  but  what 
proof,  either  of  affection  or  fidelity,  can  you  re- 
ceive from  me,  if  I  may  neither  share  in  your 
secret  griefs  nor  in  your  secret  councils!  I  am 
sensible  that  secrecy  is  not  the  characteristic 
virtue  of  my  sex,  but  surely  our  natural  weak- 
ness may  be  strengthened  by  a  virtuous  educa- 
tion, and  by  honourable  connections;  and  Por 
cia  can  boast  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Cato, 
and  the  wife  of  Brutus.  Yet  even  in  these  dis 
tinctions  I  placed  no  absolute  confidence,  till  I 
tried,  and  found  that  I  was  proof  against  pain." 
When  she  said  this,  she  shewed  him  her  wound, 
and  informed  him  of  her  motives:  upon  which 
Brutus  was  so  struck  with  her  magnanimity, 
that  with  lifted  hands,  he  entreated  the  gods  to 
favour  his  enterprise,  and  enable  him  to  ap- 
prove himself  worthy  of  Porcia.  He  then  took 
every  means  to  cure  her  wound,  and  restore 
her  health. 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  being  appointed,  at 
which  Caesar  was  expected  to  attend,  that  was 
thought  a  proper  time  for  the  execution  of  their 
design.  For  then  they  could  not  only  appear 
together  without  suspicion,  but  as  some  of  tho 
most  considerable  persons  in  the  common, 
wealth  would  be  present,  they  flattered  them 
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■elres  that,  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  done,  they 
would  join  in  asserting  the  common  liberty. 
The  place,  too,  where  the  senate  was  to  meet, 
Beemed  providentially  favourable  for  their  pur- 
pose. It  was  a  portico  adjoining  to  the  the- 
atre, and  in  the  midst  of  a  saloon,  furnished 
with  benches,  stood  a  statue  of  Pompey,  which 
had  been  erected  to  him  by  the  commonwealth, 
when  he  adorned  that  part  of  the  city  with 
those  buildings.  Here  the  senate  was  conven- 
ed on  the  ides  of  March;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
Bome  god  should  bring  Csesar  to  this  place  to 
revenge  upon  him  the  death  of  Pompey 

When  the  day  came,  Brutus  went  out,  and 
took  with  him  a  dagger,  which  last  circumstance 
was  known  only  to  his  wife.  The  rest  met  at 
the  house  of  Cassius,  and  conducted  his  son, 
who  was  that  day  to  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  to 
the  Jorum:  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Pompey's  portico,  and  waited  for  Caesar.  Any 
one  that  had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  the 
conspirators,  would  here  have  been  astonished 
at  their  calm  and  consistent  firmness.  Many  of 
them  were  prKtors,  and  obliged  by  their  office 
to  hear  and  determine  causes.  These  they 
heard  with  so  much  calmness,  and  decided  with 
BO  much  accuracy,  that  one  could  not  have  sup- 
posed there  had  been  any  thing  else  upon  their 
minds;  and  when  a  certain  person  appealed 
from  the  judgment  of  Brutus  to  Caesar,  Brutus 
looking  round  on  the  assembly,  said,  Csesar 
neither  does,  nor  shall  hinder  me  from  acting 
agreeably  to  the  laws.  Nevertheless  they  were 
disturbed  by  many  accidents.  Though  the  day 
was  far  spent,  still  Caesar  did  not  come,  being 
detained  by  his  wife  and  the  soothsayers,  on 
account  of  defects  in  the  sacrifices.  In  the 
meantime  a  person  came  up  to  Casca,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
"  You  concealed  the  thing  from  me,"  said  he, 
"but  Brutus  has  told  me  all."  Casca  express- 
ed his  surprise;  upon  which  the  other  said, 
laughing,  "  How  came  you  to  be  so  rich  on  a 
sudden,  as  to  stand  for  the  aedileship;  so  near 
was  the  great  secret  being  blown  by  the  ambi- 
guity of  this  man's  discourse!  at  the  same  time 
Popilius  Laena,  a  senator,  after  saluting  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  said, 
in  a  whisper,  "  My  best  wishes  are  with  you; — 
but  make  no  delay;  for  it  is  now  no  secret." 
After  saying  this,  he  immediately  went  away, 
and  left  them  in  a  great  consternation;  for  they 
concluded  that  every  thing  was  discovered. 
Soon  after  this,  a  messenger  came  running  from 
Brutus's  house,  and  told  him  that  his  wife  was 
dying.  Porcia  had  been  under  extreme  anx- 
iety, and  in  great  agitations  about  the  event. 
At  every  little  noise  or  voice  she  heard,  she 
■tarted  up,  and  ran  to  the  door,  like  one  of  the 
frantic  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  inquiring  of 
ever)'  one  that  came  from  the  forum,  what 
Brutus  was  doing.  She  sent  messenger  after 
messenger  to  make  the  same  inquiries;  and  be- 
ing unable  any  longer  to  support  the  agitations 
of  her  mind,  she  at  length  fainted  away.  She 
had  not  time  to  retire  to  her  chamber.  As  she 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  her  spirits  fail- 
ed, her  colour  changed,  and  she  lost  her  senses 
and  her  speech.  Her  women  shrieked,  the 
neighbours  ran  to  their  assistance,  and  a  report 
waa  soon  spread  through  the  city,  that  Pcrcia 
was  dead.     However,  by  the  care  of  those  that 


were  about  her,  she  recovered  in  a  little  time 
Brutus  wafl  greatly  distressed  with  the  newg, 
and  not  v\C  jout  reason ;  but  his  private  grief 
g'.ve  way  to  the  public  concern;  for  it  was  now 
reported  Liat  Caesar  was  coming  in  a  litter. 
The  ill  omen  of  his  sacrifices  had  deterred  him 
from  entering  on  business  of  importance,  and 
he  proposed  to  defer  it  under  a  pretence  of  in* 
disposition.  As  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the 
litter,  Popilius  Laena,  who  a  little  before  bad 
wished  Brutus  success,  went  up,  and  spoke  to 
him  for  a  considerable  time,  Cssar  all  the 
while  standing,  and  seeming  very  attentive. 
The  conspirators  not  being  able  to  hear  what 
he  said,  suspected  from  what  passed  between 
him  and  Brutus,  that  he  was  now  making  a 
discovery  of  their  design.  This  disconcerted 
them  extremely,  and  looking  upon  each  other 
they  agreed,  by  the  silent  language  of  the  coun- 
tenance, that  they  should  not  stay  to  be  taken, 
but  dispatch  themselves.  With  this  intent,  Cas- 
sius and  some  others  were  just  about  to  draw 
their  daggers  from  under  their  robes,  when  Bru 
tus,  observing  from  the  looks  and  gestures  of 
Laena,  that  he  was  petitioning  and  not  accus- 
ing, encouraged  Cassius  by  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  countenance.  This  was  the  only  way  bj 
which  he  could  communicate  his  sentiments, 
being  surrounded  by  many  who  were  strangers 
to  the  conspiracy.  Laena,  after  a  little  while 
kissed  Caesar's  hand,  and  left  him;  and  it  plain- 
ly appeared,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  had  been 
speaking  about  his  own  affairs. 

The  senate  was  already  seated,  and  the  con- 
spirators got  close  about  Caesar's  chair,  under 
a  pretence  of  preferring  a  suit  to  him.  Cas- 
sius turned  his  face  to  Pompey's  statue,  and 
invoked  it,  as  if  it  had  been  sensible  of  his 
prayers.  Trebonius  kept  Antony  m  conversa- 
tion without  the  court.  And  now  Cassar  en- 
tered, and  the  whole  senate  rose  to  salute  him. 
The  conspirators  crowded  around  him,  and 
set  Tullius  Cimber,  one  of  their  number,  to 
solicit  the  recal  of  his  brother,  who  was  banish- 
ed. They  all  united  in  the  solicitation,  took 
hold  of  Caesar's  hand,  and  kissed  his  head  and 
his  breast.  He  rejected  their  applications,  and 
finding  that  they  would  not  desist,  at  length 
rose  from  his  seat  in  anger.  Tullius,  upon 
this,  laid  hold  of  his  robe,  and  pulled  it  from 
his  shoulders.  Casca,  who  stood  behind,  gave 
him  the  first,  though  but  a  slight  wound  with 
his  dagger  near  the  shoulder.  Caesar  caught 
the  handle  of  the  dagger,  and  said  in  Latin, 
"Villain!  Casca!  What  dost  thou  meani"' 
Casca,  in  Greek,  called  his  brother  to  his  as- 
sistance. Coesar  was  wounded  by  numbers  al- 
most at  the  same  instant,  and  looked  round 
him  for  some  way  to  escape;  but  when  he  saw 
the  dagger  of  Brutus  pointed  against  him,  ^e 
let  go  Casca's  hand,  and  covering  his  head 
with  his  robe,  resigned  himself  to  their  swords. 
The  conspirators  pressed  so  eagerly  to  stab 
him,  that  they  wounded  each  other.  Brutus, 
in  attempting  to  have  his  share  in  the  sacrifice, 
received  a  wound  in  his  hand,  and  all  of  them 
were  covered  with  blood. 

Caesar  thus  slain,  Brutus  stepped  forward 
into  the  middle  of  the  senate-house,  and  pro- 
posing to  make  a  speech,  desired  the  senators 
to  stay.  They  fled,  however,  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  though  no  one  pursaed;  for  thft 
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conspirators  had  no  design  on  any  life  but 
Caesar's;  and,  that  taken  away,  they  invited 
the  rest  to  liberty.  Indeed,  all  but  Brutus  were 
of  opinion  tliat  Antony  should  fall  with  Cisar. 
They  considered  him  as  an  insolent  man,  who, 
in  his  principles,  favoured  monarchy;  and  who 
had  made  himself  popular  in  the  army.  More- 
over, beside  his  natural  disposition  to  desjxjt- 
ism,  he  had  at  this  time  the  consular  power, 
tnd  was  the  colleague  of  Caesar.  Brutus,  on 
the  other  hand,  alledged  the  injustice  of  such 
a  measure,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of 
Antony's  change  of  principle.  He  thought  it 
far  from  being  improbable,  that,  after  the  de- 
Btruction  of  Cxsar,  a  man  so  passionately  fond 
of  glory,  should  be  inspired  by  an  emulation 
to  join  in  restoring  the  commonwealth.  Thus 
Antony  was  saved;  though,  in  the  general  con- 
sternation, he  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  plebeian. 
Brutus  and  his  party  betook  themselves  to  the 
Capitol;  and  shewing  their  bloody  hands  and 
naked  swords,  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  peo- 
ple as  they  passed.  At  first  all  was  lamenta- 
tion, distraction  and  tumult:  but  as  no  further 
violence  was  committed,  the  senators  and  the 
people  recovered  their  apprehensions,  and 
went  in  a  body  to  the  conspirators  in  the  Cap- 
itol. Brutus  made  a  popular  speech  adapted 
to  tlie  occasion;  and  this  being  well  received, 
the  conspirators  were  encouraged  to  come 
down  into  the  Jbruin.  The  rest  were  undis- 
tinguished ;  but  persons  of  the  first  quality  at- 
tended Brutus,  conducted  him  with  great  hon- 
our from  the  Capitol,  and  placed  him  in  the 
rostmm.  At  the  sight  of  Brutus,  the  popu- 
lace, though  disposed  to  tumuli,  were  struck 
with  reverence:  and  when  he  began  to  speak, 
they  attended  with  silence.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  it  was  not  the  action,  but  the 
man,  they  respected;  for  when  Cinna  spoke, 
and  accused  Casar,  they  loaded  him  with  the 
most  opprobrious  language;  and  became  so 
outrageous  that  the  conspirators  thought  pro- 
per once  more  to  retire  into  the  Capitol.  Bru- 
tus now  expected  to  be  besieged,  and  there- 
fore dismissed  the  principal  people  that  at- 
tended him;  because  he  thought  it  unreason- 
able that  they  who  had  no  concern  in  the  ac- 
tion should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  that  fol- 
lowed it.  Next  day  the  senate  assembled  in 
the  temple  of  Tellus,  and  Antony,  Plancus, 
and  Cicero,  in  their  respective  speeches,  per- 
suaded and  prevailed  on  the  people  to  forget 
what  was  passed.  Accordingly  the  conspirators 
were  not  only  pardoned,  but  it  was  decreed  that 
the  consuls  should  take  into  consideration  what 
honours  and  dignities  were  proper  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  them.  After  this  the  senate  broke 
up;  and  Antony,  having  sent  his  son  as  an 
hostage  to  the  Capitol,  Brutus  and  his  party 
came  down,  and  mutual  compliments  passed 
between  them.  Cassius  was  invited  to  sup  with 
Antony,  Brutus  with  Lepidus,  .and  the  rest 
were  entertained  by  their  'espective  friends. 

Early  next  morning  the  senate  assembled 
again,  and  voted  thanks  to  Antony  for  prevent- 
ing a  civil  war,  as  well  as  to  Brutus  and  his 
party  for  their  services  to  the  commonwealth. 
The  latter  had  also  provinces  distributed 
imongst  them.  Crete  was  allotted  to  Brutus, 
Africa  to  Cassius,  Asia  to  Trebonius,  Bithy- 
nia  to  Cimber,  and  the  other  Brutus  had  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  lies  upon  the  Po  ■ 


Csesar's  will,  and  his  funeral  came  next  in 
question.  Antony  proposed  that  the  will  should 
be  read  in  public;  and  that  the  funeral  should 
not  be  private,  or  without  proper  magnificence, 
lest  such  treatment  should  exasperate  the  peo- 
ple. Cassius  strongly  opposed  this;  but  Brutus 
agreed  to  it,  and  here  he  fell  into  a  second  er 
ror.  His  preservation  of  so  formidable  an 
enemy  as  Antony,  was  a  mistaken  thing;  but 
his  giving  up  the  management  of  Cssar's  fu- 
neral to  him  was  an  irreparable  fault.  The 
publication  of  the  will  had  an  immediate  ten- 
dency to  inspire  the  people  with  a  passionate 
regret  for  the  death  of  Cxsar;  for  he  had  left  to 
each  Roman  citizen  seventy-five  drachmas,  be- 
side the  public  use  of  his  gardens  beyond  the 
Tyber,  where  now  the  temple  of  Fortune 
stands.  When  the  body  was  brought  into  the 
Jorum,  and  Antony  spoke  the  usual  funeral 
eulogium,  as  he  perceived  the  people  affected 
by  his  speech,  he  endeavoured  still  more  to 
work  upon  their  passions,  by  unfolding  the 
bloody  garment  of  Caesar,  shewing  them  in  how 
many  places  it  was  pierced,  and  pointing  out 
the  number  of  his  wounds.  This  threw  every 
thing  into  confusion.  Some  called  aloud  to  kill 
the  murderers;  others,  as  was  formerly  done  in 
the  case  of  that  seditious  demagogue  Clodius, 
snatched  the  benches  and  tables  from  the  neigh- 
bouring shops,  and  erected  a  pile  for  the  body 
of  Caesar,  in  the  midst  of  consecrated  places 
and  surrounding  temples.  As  soon  as  the  pile 
was  in  flames,  the  people,  crowding  from  all 
parts,  snatched  the  half-burned  brands,  and  ran 
round  the  city  to  fire  the  houses  of  the  con- 
spirators; but  they  were  on  their  guard  against 
such  an  assault,  and  prevented  the  effects. 

There  was  a  poet  named  Cinna,  who  had  no 
concern  in  the  conspiracy,  but  was  rather  a 
friend  of  Caesar's.  This  man  dreamed  that 
Caesar  invited  him  to  supper,  and  that,  when 
he  declined  the  invitation,  he  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  constrained  him  to  follow  him  into 
a  dark  and  deep  place,  which  he  entered  with 
the  utmost  horror.  The  agitation  of  his  spirits 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  lasted  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  night.  In  the  morning, 
however,  when  Caesar  was  to  be  interred,  he 
was  ashamed  of  absenting  himself  from  the 
solemnity:  he  therefore,  mingled  with  the  mul- 
titude that  had  just  been  enraged  by  the  speech 
of  Antony;  and  being  unfortunately  mistaken 
for  that  Cinna,  who  had  before  inveighed 
against  C^sar,  he  was  torn  to  pieces.  This, 
more  than  any  thing,  except  Antony's  change 
of  conduct,  alarmed  Brutus  and  his  party. 
They  now  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  their 
safety,  and  retired  to  Antium.  Here  they  sat 
down,  with  an  intent  to  return  as  soon  as  the 
popular  fury  should  subside;  and  for  this,  con- 
sidering the  inconstancy  of  the  multitude,  they 
concluded  that  they  should  not  have  long  to 
wait.  The  senate,  moreover,  was  in  their  in- 
terest; and  though  they  did  not  puoish  the 
murderers  of  Cinna,  they  caused  strict  inquiry 
to  be  made  after  those  who  attempted  to  burn 
the  houses  of  the  conspirators.  Antony  too 
became  obnoxious  to  the  people;  for  they  su*' 
pected  him  of  erecting  another  kind  of  mon 
archy.  The  return  of  Brutus  was,  conse- 
quently, wished  for;  and,  as  he  was  to  exhibit 
shows  and  games  in  his  capacity  as  praetor 
it  was  expected.     Brutus,  however,  had  t9 
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ceived  intelligence,  that  several  of  Caesar's  old 
sotdiers,  to  whom  he  had  distributed  lands  and 
colonies,  had  stolen,  by  small  parties,  into 
Rome,  and  that  they  lay  in  wait  for  him:  he, 
therefore,  did  not  think  proper  to  come  himself; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  shows  that  were 
exhibited  on  his  account  were  extremely  mag- 
nificent: for  he  had  bought  a  considerable 
number  of  wild  beasts,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  all  be  reserved  for  that  purpose.  He 
went  himself  as  far  as  Naples  to  collect  a 
number  of  comedians;  and  being  informed  of 
one  Canutius,  who  was  much  admired  upon 
the  stage,  he  desired  his  friends  to  use  all  their 
interest  to  bring  him  to  Rome.  Canutius  was 
a  Grecian;  and  Brutus,  therefore,  thought  that 
no  compulsion  should  be  used.  He  wrote  like- 
wise to  CicerOj  and  begged  that  he  would,  by 
all  means,  be  present  at  the  public  shows. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  his  affairs,  when, 
on  the  arrival  of  Octavius  at  Rome,  things  took 
mother  turn.  He  was  son  to  the  sister  of  Ca3- 
jar,  who  had  adopted  and  appointed  him  his 
Jlieir.  He  was  pursumg  his  studies  at  Apollo- 
nia,  and  in  expectation  of  meeting  Caesar  there 
on  his  intended  expedition  against  the  Par- 
thians,  at  the  time  when  Caesar  was  slain. 
Upon  hearing  of  this  event,  he  immediately 
came  to  Rome,  and,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people,  assumed  the  name  of  Ceesar.  By 
punctually  distributing  amongst  the  citizens 
the  money  that  was  left  them  by  his  uncle,  he 
Boon  took  the  lead  of  Antony;  and,  by  his  lib- 
erality to  the  soldiers,  he  brought  over  to  his 
party  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  had 
served  under  Cxsar.  Cicero,  likewise,  who 
hated  Antony,  joined  his  interest.  And  this 
was  so  much  resented  by  Brutus,  that,  in  his 
letters  he  reproached  him  in  the  severest  terms. 
"  He  perceived,"  he  said,  "  that  Cicero  was 
tame  enough  to  bear  a  tyrant,  and  was  only 
afraid  of  the  tyrant  that  hated  him; — that  his 
compliments  to  Octavius  were  meant  to  pur- 
chase an  easy  slavery:  but  our  ancestors,"  said 
Brutus,  "  scorned  to  bear  even  a  gentle  mas- 
ter." He  added,  that,  "  As  to  the  measures 
of  peace,  or  war,  he  was  undetermined;  but  in 
one  thing  he  was  resolved,  which  was,  never 
to  be  a  slave!"  He  expressed  his  surprise, 
"  That  Cicero  should  prefer  an  infamous  ac- 
commodation even  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war; 
and  that  the  only  fruits  he  expected  from  de- 
stroying the  tyranny  of  Antony  should  be  the 
establishment  of  a  new  tyrant  in  Octavius." 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  his  first  letters. 

The  city  was  now  divided  into  two  factions; 
some  joined  Caesar,  others  remained  with  An- 
tony,  and  the  army  was  sold  to  the  best  bidder. 
Brutus,  of  course,  despaired  of  any  desirable 
event;  and,  being  resolved  to  leave  Italy,  he 
wen*  by  land  to  Lucania,  and  came  to  the 
maritime  town  of  Elea.  Porcia,  being  to  re- 
turn from  thence  to  Rome,  endeavoured,  as 
well  as  possible,  to  conceal  the  sorrow  that 
oppressed  her;  but,  notwithstanding  her  mag- 
nanimity, a  picture  which  she  found  there  be- 
trayed her  distress.  The  subject  was  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  He  was 
represented  delivering  his  son  Astyanax  into 
her  arms,  and  the  eyes  of  Andromache  were 
fixed  upon  him.  The  resemblance  that  this 
picture  bore  to  her  own  distress,  made  her 
burst  into  tears  the  moment  fhe  beheld  it;  and 


several  times  she  visited  the  melancholy  em- 
blem, to  gaze  upon  it,  and  weep  before  it.  On 
this  occasion  Acilius  one  of  Brutus's  friends, 
repeated  that  passage  in  Homer,  where  An- 
dromache says, 

Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 

My  father,  mother,  brethren  all  in  tliee.      P^pe. 

To  which  Brutus  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  But 
I  must  not  answer  Porcia  as  Hector  did  An- 
dromache:— 

Hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home, 

There  guide  the  spiudle  and  direct  the  loom. 

Pope. 

She  has  not  personal  strength,  indeed,  to  sus- 
tain the  toils  we  undergo,  but  her  spirit  is  not 
not  less  active  in  the  cause  of  her  country." 
This  anecdote  we  have  from  Bibulus,  the  son 
of  Porcia. 

From  Elea,  Brutus  sailed  for  Athens,  where 
he  was  received  with  high  applause,  and  invest- 
ed with  public  honours.  There  he  took  up 
his  residence  with  a  particular  friend,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Theomnestus  the  aca- 
demic, and  Cratippus  the  peripatetic,  devoting 
himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  Yet  in  this 
unsuspected  state  he  was  privately  preparing 
for  war.  He  despatched  Herostratus  into 
Macedonia  to  gain  the  principal  officers  in  that 
province;  and  he  secured,  by  his  kindness,  all 
the  young  Romans  who  were  students  then 
at  Athens.  Amongst  these  was  the  son  of 
Cicero,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  highest  en- 
comiums; and  said,  that  he  could  never  cease 
admiring  the  spirit  of  that  young  man,  who 
bore  such  a  mortal  hatred  to  tyrants. 

At  length  he  began  to  act  more  publicly; 
and  being  informed  that  some  of  the  Roman 
ships  laden  with  money,  were  returning  from 
Asia,  under  the  command  of  a  man  of  honour, 
a  friend  of  his,  he  met  him  at  Carystus,  a  city 
of  Euboea.  There  he  had  a  confierence  with 
him,  and  requested  that  he  would  give  up  the 
ships.  By  the  bye,  it  happened  to  be  Brutus's 
birth-day,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  a  splen 
did  entertainment,  and  while  they  were  drink- 
ing Victory  to  Brutus,  and  Liberty  to  Homey 
to  encourage  the  cause,  he  called  for  a  larger 
bowl.  While  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  without 
any  visible  relation  to  the  subject  they  were 
upon,  he  pronounced  this  verse: 

My  fall  was  doom'd  by  Phoebus  and  by  Fate. 

Some  historians  say,  that  Apollo  was  the 
word  he  gave  his  soldiers  in  the  last  battle  at 
Philippi;  and,  of  course  conclude,  that  this  ex- 
clamation was  a  presage  of  his  defeat.  Antistius, 
the  commander  of  the  ships,  gave  him  five  huu 
dred  thousand  drachmas  of  the  money  he  wa« 
carrying  to  Italy.  The  remains  of  Pompey's 
army  that  were  scattered  about  Thessaly, 
readily  joined  his  standard;  and,  besides  these, 
he  took  five  hundred  horse,  whom  Cinna  was 
conducting  to  Dolabella  in  Asia.  He  then 
sailed  to  Demetrias,  and  seized  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms,  which  Julius  Csesar  had  pro 
vided  for  the  Parthian  war,  and  which  were 
now  to  be  sent  to  Antony.  Macedonia  was 
delivered  up  to  him  by  Hortensius  the  prs- 
tor;  and  all  the  neighbouring  princes  read- 
ily offered  their  assistance.  When  news 
was  received  that  Caius,  the  brother  of 
Ao»»^A»»  had  marched  through  Italy,  to  join 
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the  forces  under  Gabinius  in  Djrrhachium 
and  Apolionia,  Brutus  determined  to  seize  them 
before  he  arrived,  and  made  a  forced  march 
with  such  troops  as  were  at  hand.  The  way 
was  rugged,  and  the  snows  were  deep;  but  he 
moved  with  sach  expedition  that  his  sutlers 
were  lett  a  long  way  behind.  When  he  had 
almost  reached  Dyrrhachium,  he  was  seized 
with  the  disorder  called  Bulimia,  or  violent 
hunger,  occasioned  by  cold  and  fatigue.  This 
disorder  affects  both  men  and  cattle,  after  fa- 
tigues in  the  snow.  Whether  it  is,  that  perspi- 
ation  being  prevented  by  the  extreme  cold, 
Jie  vital  heal  is  confined,  and  more  immediate- 
.y  consumes  the  aLment;  or,  that  a  keen  and 
subtile  vapour  rising  from  the  melted  snow, 
penetrates  the  body,  and  destroys  the  heat  by 
expelling  it  through  the  pores;  for  the  sweatings 
■eem  to  arise  from  the  heat  contending  with 
the  cold,  which  being  repelled  by  the  latter, 
the  vapoury  steam  is  diffused  over  the  surface 
of  the  body.  But  of  this  I  have  treated  more 
argely  in  another  place.  Brutus  growing  very 
faint,  and  no  provisions  being  at  hand,  his  ser- 
vants were  forced  to  go  to  the  gates  of  the 
enemy,  and  beg  bread  of  the  sentinels.  When 
they  were  informed  of  the  distress  of  Brutus, 
they  brought  him  meat  and  drink  with  their 
own  hands;  and  in  return  for  their  humanity, 
when  he  had  taken  the  city,  he  shewed  kindness 
both  to  them  and  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

When  Caius  arrived  in  Appollonia,  he  sum- 
moned the  soldiers  that  were  quartered  near 
the  city  to  join  him;  but  finding  that  they  were 
all  with  Brutus,  and  suspecting  that  those  in 
Apolionia  favoured  the  same  party,  he  went  to 
Buthrotus.  Brutus,  however,  found  means  to 
destroy  three  of  his  cohorts  in  their  march. 
Caius,  after  this,  attempted  to  seize  some  posts 
near  Byllis,  but  was  routed  in  a  set  battle  by 
young  Cicero,  to  whom  Brutus  had  given  the 
command  of  the  army  on  that  occasion,  and 
whose  conduct  he  made  use  of  frequently  and 
with  success.  Caius  was  soon  afterwards  sur- 
prised in  a  marsh,  from  whence  he  had  no 
means  to  escape;  and  Brutus,  finding  him  in 
his  power,  surrounded  him  with  his  cavalry, 
and  gave  orders  that  none  of  his  men  should 
be  killed;  for  he  expected  that  they  would 
quickly  join  him  of  their  own  accord.  As  he 
expected,  it  came  to  pass.  They  surrendered 
both  themselves  and  their  general,  so  that  Bru- 
tus had  now  a  very  respectable  army.  He 
treated  Caius  for  a  long  time  with  all  possible 
respect;  nor  did  he  divest  him  of  any  ensigns 
of  dignity  that  he  bore,  though,  it  is  said,  that 
he  received  letters  from  several  persons  at 
Rome,  and  particularly  from  Cicero,  advising 
him  to  put  him  to  death.  At  length,  however, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  secretly  practising 
with  his  officers,  and  exciting  seditions  amongst 
the  soldiers,  he  put  him  on  board  a  ship,  and 
tept  him  close  prisoner.  The  soldiers  that  he 
had  corrupted  retired  into  Apolionia,  from 
whence  they  sent  to  Brutus,  that  if  he  would 
come  to  them  there,  they  %vould  return  to  their 
duty.  Brutus  answered,  "  That  this  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  that  those  who 
had  offended  should  come  in  person  to  their 
general,  and  solicit  his  forgiveness."  This  they 
did,  and  were  accordingly  pardoned. 

He  was  now  preparing  to  go  into  Asia,  when 


he  was  informed  of  a  change  in  affain  at  Rome. 
Young;  Ca;sar,  supported  by  the  senate,  had 
rot  the  better  of  Antony,  and  had  driven  him 
out  of  Italy ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  begaa 
to  be  no  less  formidable  himself;  for  he  solicit- 
ed the  consulship  contrary  to  law,  and  kept  in 
pay  an  unnecessary  army.  Consequently  the 
senate,  though  they  at  first  supported,  were 
now  dissatisfied  with  his  measures.  And  aa 
they  began  to  cast  their  eyes  on  Brutus,  and 
decreed  or  confirmed  several  provinces  to  him, 
Caesar  was  under  some  apprehensions.  He 
therefore  despatched  messengers  to  Antony, 
and  desired  that  a  reconciliation  might  take 
place.  After  this  he  drew  up  his  army  around 
the  city,  and  carried  the  consulship,  though 
but  a  boy;  in  his  twentieth  year,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  Commentaries.  He  was  no  sooner  con- 
sul than  he  ordered  a  judicial  process  to  issue 
against  Brutus  and  his  accomplices,  for  mur- 
dering the  first  magistrate  in  Rome,  without 
trial  or  condemnation.  Lucius  Cornificius  waa 
appointed  to  accuse  Brutus,  and  Marcus  Agrio- 
pa  accused  Cassius;  neither  of  whom  appear- 
ing, the  judges  were  obliged  to  pass  sentence 
against  both.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  crier, 
as  usual,  cited  Brutus  to  appear,  the  people 
could  not  suppress  their  sighs;  and  persons  of 
the  first  distinction  heard  it  in  silent  dejection, 
Publius  Silicius  was  observed  to  burst  into 
tears,  and  this  was  the  cause  why  he  was  af- 
terwards proscribed.  The  triumviri,  Cssar, 
Antony,  and  Lepidas,  being  now  reconciled, 
divided  the  provinces  amongst  them,  and  set- 
tled that  hst  of  murder,  in  which  two  hun- 
dred citizens,  and  Cicero  amongst  the  rest, 
were  proscribed. 

When  the  report  of  these  proceedings  wa« 
brought  into  Macedonia,  Brutus  found  him 
self  undera  necessity  of  sending  orders  to  Hor- 
tensius  to  k.U  Caius,  the  brother  of  Antony,  in 
revenge  of  the  death  of  Cicero,  his  friend,  and 
Brutus,  Albinus,  his  kinsman,  who  was  slain. 
This  was  the  reason  why  Antony,  when  he  had 
taken  Hortensius  at  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
slew  him  upon  his  brother's  tomb.  Brutus 
says,  that  he  was  more  ashamed  of  the  cause 
of  Cicero's  death  than  grieved  at  the  event: 
while  he  saw  Rome  enslaved  more  by  her  own 
fault  than  by  the  fault  of  her  tyrants,  and  con- 
tinue a  tame  spectator  of  such  scenes  as  ought 
not  to  have  been  heard  of  without  horror. 

The  army  of  Brutus  was  now  considerable, 
and  he  ordered  its  route  into  Asia,  wiiWe  a 
fleet  was  preparing  in  Bithynia  and  Cyzicum. 
As  he  marched  by  land,  he  settled  the  afiaira 
of  the  cities,  and  gave  audience  to  the  princes 
of  those  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
He  sent  orders  to  Cassius,  who  was  in  Syria, 
to  give  up  his  intended  journey  into  Egypt,  and 
join  him.  On  this  occasion  he  tells  him,  that 
their  collecting  forces  to  destroy  the  tyrants 
was  not  to  secure  an  empire  to  themselves; 
but  to  deliver  their  fellow-citizens;  that  they 
should  never  forget  this  great  object  of  their 
understanding,  but,  adhering  to  their  first  in 
tentions,  keep  Italy  within  their  eye,  and  hast- 
en to  rescue  their  country  from  oppression 

Cassius,  accordingly,  set  out  to  join  him,  and 
Brutus  at  the  same  time  making  some  progress 
to  meet  him,  their  interview  was  at  Smyrna 
Till  this  meeting  they  had  not  seen  each  othat 
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Bince  they  parted  at  the  Pirsus  of  Athens, 
when  Cassiug  set  out  for  Syria,  and  Brutus  for 
Macedonia.  The  forces  they  had  respectively 
collected  gave  them  great  joy,  and  made  them 
confident  of  success.  From  Italy  they  had  fled, 
like  solitary  exiles,  without  money,  without 
arms,  without  a  ship,  a  soldier,  or  a  town  to 
fly  to.  Yet  now,  in  so  short  a  time,  they  found 
themselves  supplied  with  shipping  and  money, 
with  an  army  of  horse  and  foot,  and  in  a  condi- 
tion of  contending  for  the  empire  of  Rome. 
Cassius  was  no  less  respectful  to  Bratus  than 
Brutus  was  to  him;  but  the  latter  would  gener- 
ally wait  upon  him,  as  he  was  the  older  man, 
and  of  a  feeble  constitution.  Cassius  was  es- 
teemed an  able  soldier,  but  of  a  fiery  disposi- 
tion, and  ambitious  to  command  rather  by  fear 
than  affection:  though,  at  the  same  time,  with 
his  familiar  acquaintance,  he  was  easy  in  his 
manners,  and  fond  of  raillery  to  excess.  Bru- 
tus, on  account  of  his  virtue,  was  respected 
by  the  people,  beloved  by  bis  friends,  admired 
by  men  of  principle,  and  not  hated  even  by  his 
enemies.  He  was  mild  in  his  temper,  and  had 
a  greatness  of  mind  that  was  superior  to  anger, 
avarice,  and  the  love  of  pleasure.  He  was  firm 
and  inflexible  in  his  opinions,  and  zealous  in 
every  pursuit  where  justice  or  honour  were 
concerned.  The  people  had  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  his  integrity  and  sincerity  in  every  un- 
dertaking, and  this  naturally  inspired  them 
with  confidence  and  affection.  Even  Pompey 
the  Great  had  hardly  ever  so  much  credit  with 
them;  for  who  ever  imagined,  that,  if  he  had 
conquered  Caesar,  he  would  have  submitted  to 
the  laws,  and  would  not  have  retained  his 
power  under  the  title  of  consul  or  dictator,  or 
some  more  specious  and  popular  name.''  Cas- 
sius, on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  violent  passions 
and  rapacious  avarice,  was  suspected  of  ex- 
posing himself  to  toil  and  danger,  rather  from 
a  thirst  of  power  than  an  attachment  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  The  former  disturbers 
of  the  commonwealth,  Cinna,  and  Marius, 
and  Carbo,  evidently  set  their  country  as  a 
stake  for  the  winner,  and  hardly  scrupled  to 
own  that  they  fought  for  empire.  But  the  very 
enemies  of  Brutus  never  charge  him  with  this. 
Even  Antony  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  Bru- 
tus was  the  only  conspirator  who  had  the  sense 
of  honour  and  justice  for  his  motive;  and  that 
the  rest  were  wholly  actuated  by  malice  or 
envy.  It  is  clear,  too,  from  what  Brutus  him- 
eelf  says,  that  he  finally  and  principally  relied 
on  his  own  virtue.  Thus  he  writes  to  Atticus 
immediately  before  an  engagement,  "That  his 
affairs  were  in  the  most  desirable  situation 
imaginable;  for  that  either  he  should  conquer, 
and  restore  liberty  to  Rome,  or  die,  and  be 
free  from  slavery;  and  that  this  only  remained 
a  question.  Whether  they  should  live  or  die 
free  men.'  He  adds,  that  Mark  Antony  was 
properly  punished  for  his  folly;  who,  "when 
he  might  have  ranked  with  the  Bruti,  the  Cas- 
eii,  and  Catos,  chose  rather  to  be  the  under- 
ling of  Octavius;  and  that  if  he  did  not  fall  in 
the  approaching  battle,  they  would  very  soon 
be  at  variance  with  each  other."  In  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  true  prophet. 

Whilst  they  were  at  Smyrna,  Brutus  desired 
Cassius  to  let  him  have  part  of  the  vast  treasure 
he  had  collected,  because  his  own  was  chiefly 
expended   in  equipping  a  fleet,   to   gain   the 


superiority  a  :sea.  But  the  friends  of  Cassius 
advised  hirr  against  this;  alleging,  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  give  Brutus  that  money  which  ho 
had  saved  with  so  much  frugality,  and  ac- 
quired with  so  much  envy,  merely  that  Brutus 
might  increase  his  popularity,  by  distributing 
it  amongst  the  soldiers.  Cassius,  however, 
gave  him  a  third  of  what  he  had,  and  then  they 
parted  for  their  respective  commands.  Cas- 
sius behaved  with  great  severity  on  the  taking 
of  Rhodes;  though,  when  he  first  entered 
the  city,  and  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  king 
and  master,  he  answered,  "That  he  was 
neither  their  king  nor  their  master,  but  the 
destroyer  of  him  who  would  have  been  both." 
Brutus  demanded  supplies  of  men  and  money 
from  the  Lycians;  but  Naucratee,  an  orator, 
persuaded  the  cities  to  rebel,  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  posted  themselves  on  the  hills  with 
an  intent  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Brutus. 
Brutus  at  first  despatched  a  party  of  horse, 
which  surprised  them  at  dinner,  and  killed 
six  hundred  of  them.  But  afterwards,  when 
he  had  taken  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages, 
he  gave  up  the  prisoners  without  ransom,  and 
hoped  to  gain  them  to  his  party  by  clemency. 
Their  former  sufferings,  however,  made  them 
reject  his  humanity,  and  those  that  still  re- 
sisted being  driven  into  the  city  of  Xanthus, 
were  there  besieged.  As  a  river  ran  close  by 
the  town,  several  attempted  to  escape  by 
swimming  and  diving;  but  they  were  prevented 
by  nets  let  down  for  that  purpose,  which  had 
little  bells  at  the  top,  to  give  notice  when  any 
one  was  taken.  The  Xanthians  afterwards 
made  a  sally  in  the  night,  and  set  fire  to  several 
of  the  battering  engines;  but  they  were  per- 
ceived and  driven  back  by  the  Romans;  at  the 
same  time  the  violence  of  the  winds  drove  the 
flames  on  the  city,  so  that  several  houses 
near  the  battlements  took  fire.  Brutus,  being 
apprehensive  that  the  whole  city  would  be 
destroyed,  sent  his  own  soldiers  to  assist  the 
inhabitants  in  quenching  the  fire.  But  the 
Lycians  were  seized  with  an  incredible  des- 
pair, a  kind  of  frenzy,  which  can  no  other- 
wise be  described  than  by  calling  it  a  pas- 
sionate desire  of  death.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, free-men  and  slaves,  people  of  all  ages 
and  conditions,  strove  to  repulse  the  soldiers 
as  they  came  to  their  assistance  from  the  walls. 
With  their  own  hands  they  collected  wood  and 
reeds,  and  all  manner  of  combustibles,  to  spread 
the  fire  over  the  city,  and  encouraged  its  pro- 
gress by  every  means  in  their  power.  Thus 
assisted,  the  flames  flew  over  the  whole  with 
dreadful  rapidity;  whilst  Brutus,  extremely 
shocked  at  this  calamity,  rode  round  the  walls, 
and  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, entreated  them  to  spare  themselves 
and  their  city.  Regardless  of  his  entreaties, 
they  sought  by  every  means  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  Men,  women,  and  even  children, 
with  hideous  cries,  leaped  into  the  flames.  Some 
threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  walls,  and 
others  fell  upon  the  swords  of  their  parents, 
opening  their  breasts,  and  begging  to  be  slain. 
When  the  city  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
duced to  ashes,  a  woman  was  found  who  had 
hanged  herself,  with  her  young  child  fastened 
to  her  neck,  and  the  torch  in  her  band,  with 
which  she  had  fired  her  house.  This  deplorable 
object  so  much  affected  Brutus  that  be  wept 
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when  he  was  told  of  it,  and  proclaimed  a  re- 
ward to  any  soldier  who  could  save  a  Xanthian. 
It  is  said  that  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty were  preserved,  and  those  against  their  will. 
Thus  the  Xanthians,  as  if  fate  had  appointed 
certain  periods  for  their  destruction,  after  a  long 
course  of  years,  sunk  into  that  deplorable  ruin, 
in  which  the  same  rash  despair  had  involved 
their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war:  for  they  too, 
burned  their  city,  and  destroyed  themselves. 

After  this,  when  the  Patareans  likewise  made 
resistance,  Brutus  was  under  great  anxiety 
whether  he  should  besiege  them;  for  he  was 
afraid  they  should  follow  the  desperate  meas- 
ures of  the  Xanthians.  However,  having  some 
of  their  women  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners, 
he  dismissed  them  without  ransom;  and  those 
returning  to  their  husbands  and  parents,  who 
happened  to  be  people  of  the  first  distinction, 
BO  much  extolled  the  justice  and  moderation  of 
Brutus,  that  they  prevailed  on  them  to  submit, 
and  put  their  city  in  his  hands.  The  adjacent 
cities  followed  their  example,  and  found  that 
his  humanity  exceeded  their  hopes.  Cassius 
compelled  every  Rhodian  to  give  up  all  the  gold 
and  silver  in  his  possession,  by  which  he  amass- 
ed eight  thousand  talents;  and  yet  he  laid  the 
public  under  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents 
more;  but  Brutus  took  only  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty talents  of  the  Lycians,  and,  without  doing 
them  any  other  injury,  led  his  army  into  Ionia. 

Brutus,  in  the  course  of  this  expedition,  did 
many  acts  of  justice,  and  was  vigilant  in  the 
dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishments.  An 
instance  of  this  I  shall  relate,  because  both  he 
himself,  and  every  honest  Roman,  was  partic- 
ularly pleased  with  it.  When  Pompey  the 
Great,  after  his  overthrow  at  Pharsalia,  fled 
into  Egypt,  and  landed  near  Pelusium,  the  tu- 
tors and  ministers  of  young  Ptolemy  consulted 
what  measures  they  should  take  on  the  occa- 
sion. But  they  were  of  different  opinions.  Some 
were  for  receiving  him,  others  for  excluding 
him  out  of  Egypt.  Theodotus,  a  Chian  by 
birth,  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  by  profession, 
who  then  attended  the  king  in  that  capacity, 
was,  for  want  of  abler  ministers,  admitted  to 
the  council.  This  man  insisted  that  both  were 
in  the  wrong;  those  who  were  for  receiving, 
and  those  who  were  for  expelling  Pompey. 
The  best  measure  they  could  take,  he  said, 
would  be  to  put  him  to  death,  and  concluded 
his  speech  with  the  proverb,  that  dead  men 
do  not  bite.  The  council  entered  into  his 
opinion;  and  Pompey  the  Great,  an  exam- 
ple of  the  incredible  mutability  of  fortune,  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  arguments  of  a  sophist,  as 
that  sophist  lived  afterwards  to  boast.  Not 
long  after,  upon  Caesar's  arrival  in  Egypt,  some 
of  the  murderers  received  their  proper  reward, 
and  were  put  to  death:  but  Theodotus  made 
bis  escape. — Yet,  though  for  a  while  he  gained 
from  fortune  the  poor  privilege  of  a  wandering 
and  despicable  life,  he  fell  at  last  into  the 
hands  of  Brutus,  as  he  was  passing  through 
Asia;  and,  by  paying  the  forfeit  of  his  base- 
ness, became  more  memorable  from  his  death 
than  from  any  thing  in  his  life. 

About  this  time  Brutus  sent  for  Cassius  to 
Sardis,  and  went  with  his  friends  to  meet  him. 
The  whole  party  being  drawn  up  saluted  both 
the  leaders  with  the  title  of  Imperator.    But 


as  it  usually  happens  in  great  affairs,  wher« 
many  friends  and  many  officers  are  engaged; 
mutual  complaints  and  suspicions  arose  be* 
tween  Brutus  and  Cassius.  To  settle  these 
more  properly,  they  retired  into  an  apartment 
by  themselves.  Expostulations,  debates,  and 
accusations  followed;  and  these  were  so  vio- 
lent that  they  burst  into  tears.  Their  frienda 
without  were  surprised  at  the  loudness  and  as- 
perity of  the  conference;  but  though  they  were 
apprehensive  of  the  consequence,  they  durst 
not  interfere,  because  they  had  been  expressly 
forbidden  to  enter.  Favonius,  however,  an 
imitator  of  Cato,  but  rather  an  enthusiast  than 
rational  in  his  philosophy,  attempted  to  enter. 
The  servants  in  waiting  endeavoured  to  prevent 
him,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  stop  the  impetuous 
Favonius.  He  was  violent  in  his  whole  con- 
duct, and  valued  himself  less  on  his  dignity  as 
a  senator  than  on  a  kind  of  cynical  freedom  on 
saying  every  thing  he  pleased;  nor  was  this  un- 
entertaining  to  those  who  could  bear  with  hi« 
impertinence.  However,  he  broke  through  the 
door  and  entered  the  apartment,  pronouncing, 
in  a  theatrical  tone,  what  Nestor  says  in 
Homer, 

Young  men,  be  ruled — I'm  older  than  you  both. 
Cassius  laughed:  but  Brutus  thrust  him  out, 
telling  him  that  he  pretended  to  be  a  cynic,  but 
was  in  reality  a  dog-.  This,  however,  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute;  and  for  that  time  they 
parted.  Cassius  gave  an  entertainment  in  the 
evening,  to  which  Brutus  invited  his  frienda. 
When  they  were  seated,  Favonius  came  in 
from  bathing.  Brutus  called  aloud  to  him, 
telling  him  that  he  was  not  invited,  and  bade 
him  go  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  Favo- 
nius, notwithstanding,  thrust  himself  in,  and  sat 
down  in  the  middle.  On  that  occasion  there 
was  much  learning  and  good  humour  in  the 
conversation. 

The  day  following,  one  Lucius  Pella,  who 
had  been  praetor,  and  employed  in  offices  of 
trust,  being  impeached  by  the  Sardians  of  em- 
bezzling the  public  money,  was  disgraced  and 
condemned  by  Brutus.  This  was  very  morti- 
fying to  Cassius;  for,  a  little  before,  two  of  his 
own  friends  had  been  accused  of  the  same 
crime:  but  he  had  absolved  them  in  public, 
and  contenting  himself  with  giving  them  a  pri- 
vate reproof,  continued  them  in  office.  Of 
course,  he  charged  Brutus  with  too  rigid  an 
exertion  of  the  laws  at  a  time  when  lenity  was 
much  more  politic.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand, 
reminded  him  of  the  ides  of  March,  the  time 
when  they  had  killed  Caesar;  who  was  not, 
personally  speaking,  the  scourge  of  mankind, 
but  only  abetted  and  supported  those  that  were 
within  his  power.  He  bade  him  consider,  that 
if  the  neglect  of  justice  were  in  any  case  to  be 
connived  at,  it  should  have  been  done  before; 
and  that  they  had  better  have  borne  with  the 
oppressions  of  Caisar's  friends  than  suffered  the 
mal-practices  of  their  own  to  pass  with  impu- 
nity: "For  then,"  continued  he,  "  we  could 
have  been  blamed  only  for  cowardice,  but  now, 
after  all  we  have  undergone,  we  shall  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  injustice."  Such  were  the 
principles  of  Brutus. 

When  they  were  about  to  leave  Asia,  Bru- 
tus, it  is  said,  had  an  extraordinary  apparition 
Naturally  watchful,  sparing  in  his  diet,  and 
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BMiduous  in  business,  he  allowed  himself  but 
little  time  for  sleep.  In  the  day  he  never  slept, 
nor  in  the  night,  till  all  business  was  over,  and, 
the  rest  being  retired,  he  had  nobody  to  con- 
verse with.  But  at  this  time,  involved  as  he 
was  in  the  operations  of  war,  and  solicitous  for 
the  event,  he  only  slumbered  a  little  after  sup- 
per, and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  ordering 
his  most  urgent  affairs.  When  these  were 
despatched,  he  employed  himself  in  reading  till 
the  third  watch,  when  the  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions came  to  him  for  orders.  Thus,  a  little 
before  he  left  Asia,  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
tent,  Oy  a  dim  light,  and  at  a  late  hour.  The 
whole  army  lay  in  sleep  and  silence,  while  the 
general,  wrapped  in  meditation,  thought  he 
perceived  something  enter  his  tent:  turning 
towards  the  door,  he  saw  a  horrible  and  mon- 
strous spectre  standing  silently  by  his  side 
"  What  art  thou?"  said  he  boldly,  "  Art  thou 
god  or  man?  And  what  is  thy  business  with 
me?"  The  spectre  answered,  "I  am  thy  evil 
genius,  Brutus!  Thou  wilt  see  me  at  Philip- 
pi."  To  which  he  calmly  replied,  "  I'll  meet 
thee  there."  When  the  apparition  was  gone, 
he  called  his  servants,  who  told  him  they  had 
neither  heard  any  noise,  nor  had  seen  any  vision. 
That  night  he  did  not  go  to  rest,  but  went 
early  in  the  morning  to  Cassius,  and  told  him 
what  had  happened.  Cassius,  who  was  of  the 
school  of  Epicurus,  and  used  frequently  to  dis- 
pute with  Brutus  on  these  subjects,  answered 
him  thus:  "It  is  the  opinion  of  our  sect,  that 
not  every  thing  we  see  is  real ;  for  matter  is 
evasive,  and  sense  deceitful.  Besides,  the  im- 
pressions it  receives  are,  by  the  quick  and 
subtle  influence  of  imagination,  thrown  into  a 
variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  have  no  arche- 
types in  nature:  and  this  the  imagination  ef- 
fects as  easily  as  we  may  make  an  impression 
on  wax.  The  mind  of  man,  having  in  itself 
the  plastic  powers,  and  the  component  parts, 
can  fashion  and  vary  its  objects  at  pleasure. 
This  is  clear  from  the  sudden  transition  of 
dreams,  in  which  the  imagination  can  educe, 
from  the  slightest  principles,  such  an  amazing 
variety  of  forms,  and  call  into  exercise  all  the 
passions  of  the  soul.  The  mind  is  perpetually 
in  motion,  and  that  motion  is  imagination,  or 
thought.  But  when  the  body,  as  in  your  case, 
is  fatigued  with  labour,  it  naturally  suspends, 
or  perverts  the  regular  functions  of  the  mind. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
there  should  be  any  such  beings  as  demons,  or 
spirits}  or  that  if  there  were  such,  they  should 
assume  a  human  shape  or  voice,  or  have  any 
power  to  affect  us.  At  the  same  time,  I  own  I 
could  wish  there  were  such  beings,  that  we 
might  not  rely  on  fleets  and  armies,  but  find 
the  concurrence  of  the  gods  in  this  our  sacred 
and  glorious  enterprise."  Such  were  the  argu- 
ments he  made  use  of  to  satisfy  Brutus. 

When  the  army  began  to  march,  two  eagles 
perched  on  the  two  first  standards,  and  accom- 
panied them  as  far  as  Philippi,  being  constant- 
ly fed  by  the  soldiers;  but  the  day  before  the 
battle  they  flew  away.  Brutus  had  already 
reduced  most  of  the  nations  in  these  parts; 
nevertheless  he  traversed  the  sea-coast  over 
against  Thasus,  that,  if  any  hostile  power  re- 
mained, he  might  bring  it  into  subjection. 
Norbanus,  who  was  encamped   in  the  straits 


near  Symbolum,  they  surrounded  m  luch  a 
manner  that  they  obliged  him  to  quit  the  place. 
Indeed,  he  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  whole 
army,  which  had  certainly  been  the  case,  had 
not  Antony  come  to  his  relief  with  such  amaz- 
ing expedition  that  Brutus  could  not  beheve  it 
to  be  possible.  CjEsar,  who  had  been  kept  be- 
hind by  sickness,  joined  his  army  about  ten 
days  after.  Brutus  was  encamped  over  against 
him.  Cassius  was  opposite  to  Antony.  The 
space  between  the  two  armies  the  Romans 
call  the  plains  of  Philippi.  Two  armies  of  Ro- 
mans, equal  in  numbers  to  these,  had  neve' 
before  met  to  engage  each  other.  Csesar's 
was  something  superior  in  numbers;  but  in 
the  splendour  of  arms  and  equipage  was  far 
exceeded  by  that  of  Brutus;  for  most  of  their 
arms  were  of  gold  and  silver,  which  their 
general  had  liberally  bestowed  upon  them. 
Brutus,  in  other  things,  had  accustomed  his 
officers  to  frugality;  but  the  riches  which  his 
soldiers  carried  about  with  them,  would  at 
once,  he  thought,  add  to  the  spirit  of  the  am- 
bitious, and  make  the  covetous  valiant  in  the 
defence  of  those  arms,  which  were  their  prin- 
cipal wealth. 

Caesar  made  a  lustration  of  his  army  within 
the  camp,  and  gave  each  private  man  a  little 
corn,  and  five  drachmas  only  for  the  sacrifice. 
But  Brutus,  to  shew  his  contempt  of  the  pov- 
erty or  the  avarice  of  Csesar,  made  a  public 
lustration  of  his  army  in  the  field,  and  not  only 
distributed  cattle  to  each  cohort  for  the  sacri- 
fice, but  gave  fifty  drachmas  on  the  occasion  to 
each  private  man.  Of  course  he  was  more  be> 
loved  by  his  soldiers,  and  they  were  mora 
ready  to  fight  for  him.  It  is  reported,  that, 
during  the  lustration,  an  unlucky  omen  hap- 
pened to  Cassius.  The  garland  he  was  to 
wear  at  the  sacrifice  was  presented  to  iiim  the 
wrong  side  outwards.  It  is  said  too,  that  at  a 
solemn  procession,  some  time  before,  the  per- 
son who  bore  the  golden  image  of  victory  be- 
fore Cassius,  happened  to  stumble,  and  the  im 
age  fell  to  the  ground.  Several  birds  of  prey 
hovered  daily  about  the  camp,  and  swarms  of 
bees  were  seen  within  the  trenches.  Upon 
which  the  soothsayers  ordered  the  part  where 
they  appeared,  to  be  shut  up:  for  Cassius,  with 
all  his  Epicurean  philosophy,  began  to  be  su- 
perstitious, and  the  soWiers  were  extremely 
disheartened  by  these  omens. 

For  this  reason  Cassius  was  inclined  to  pro- 
tract the  war,  and  unwilling  to  hazard  the  whole 
of  the  event  on  a  present  engagement.  What 
made  him  for  this  measure  too,  was,  that  ibef 
were  stronger  in  money  and  provisions,  but  m- 
ferior  in  numbers.  Brutus;  on  the  other  hand, 
was,  as  usual,  for  an  immediate  decision;  that 
he  might  either  give  liberty  to  his  country,  or 
rescue  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  toils  and  ex- 
penses of  war.  He  was  encouraged  likewise 
by  the  success  his  cavalry  met  with  in  several 
skirmishes;  and  some  instances  of  desertion 
and  mutiny  in  the  camp,  brought  over  many 
of  the  friends  of  Cassius  to  his  opinion.  But 
there  was  one  Attellius,  who  still  opposed  an 
immediate  decision,  and  advised  to  put  it  off 
till  the  next  winter.  When  Brutus  asked  him 
what  advantages  he  expected  from  that,  he  an- 
swered "  If  I  gain  nothing  else,  I  shall  at 
least  live  so  much  *.he  longer."    Both  Cassiu* 
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tnd  the  '.-est  of  the  officers  were  displeased 
with  thiB  answer;  and  it  was  determined  to 
give  battle  the  day  following. 

Brutus,  that  night,  expressed  great  confi- 
dence and  cheerfulness;  and  having  passed  the 
time  of  supper  in  philosophical  conversation, 
he  went  to  rest.  BIcssala  says,  that  Cassius, 
6upped  in  private  with  some  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends;  and  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
manner,  he  was  pensive  and  silent.  He  adds, 
that,  after  supper,  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  pressing  it  close,  as  he  commonly  did,  in 
token  of  his  friendship,  he  said  in  Greek, — 
•*  Bear  witness,  Messala,that  I  am  reduced  to 
the  same  necessity  with  Poinpey  the  Great,  of 
hazarding  the  liberty  of  my  country  on  one 
battle.  Yet  I  have  confidence  in  our  good 
fortune,  on  which  we  ought  still  to  rely,  though 
the  rrieasures  we  have  resolved  upon  are  indis- 
creet." These,  Messala  tells  us,  were  the 
la^t  words  that  Cassius  spoke,  before  he  bade 
him  farewell;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  his 
birthday,  lie  invited  Cassius  to  sup  with  him. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the 
Ecarlet  robe,  which  was  the  signal  for  battle, 
was  hung  out  in  the  tents  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
eins; and  they  themselves  met  on  the  plain  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  On  this  occasion,  Cas- 
sius thus  addressed  himself  to  Brutus:  "  May 
the  gods,  Brutus,  make  this  day  successful,  that 
we  may  pass  the  rest  of  our  days  together  in 
prosperity.  But  as  the  most  important  of  hu- 
man events  are  the  most  uncertain;  and  as  we 
may  never  see  each  other  any  more,  if  we  are 
unfortunate  on  this  occasion,  tell  me  what  is 
your  resolution  concerning  flight  and  death.'" 
Brutus  answered:  "  In  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  part  of  my  life,  I  was  led,  upon 
philosophical  principles,  to  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  Cato,  in  killing  himself.  I  thought  it  at 
once  impious  and  unmanly  to  sink  beneath  the 
stroke  of  fortune,  and  to  refuse  the  lot  that 
had  befallen  us.  In  my  present  situation,  how- 
ever, I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  So  that  if 
Heaven  should  now  be  unfavourable  to  our 
wishes,  I  will  no  longer  solicit  my  hopes  or  my 
fortune,  but  die  contented  with  it,  such  as  it  is. 
On  the  ides  of  March  I  devoted  my  life  to  my 
country ;  and  since  that  time  I  have  lived  in  lib- 
erty and  glory."  At  these  words  Cassius  smiled, 
and  embracing  Brutus^aid,  "  Let  us  march 
then  against  the  enemy;  for  with  these  reso- 
lutions, though  we  should  not  conquer,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.'"  They  then  consulted 
with  their  friends  concerning  the  order  of  bat- 
tle. Brutus  desired  that  he  might  command 
the  right  wing,  though  the  post  was  thought 
more  proper  for  Cassius  on  account  of  his 
experience:  Cassius,  however,  gave  it  up 
to  him,  and  placed  Messala,  with  the  best  of 
his  legions,  in  the  same  wing.  Brutus  immedi- 
ately drew  out  his  cavalry,  which  were  equip- 
tied  with  great  magnificence,  and  the  foot  fol- 
owed  close  upon  them. 

Antony's  soldiers  were  at  this  time  employed 
io  making  a  trench  from  the  marsh  where  they 
were  encamped,  to  cut  off  Cassius's  commu- 
aication  with  the  sea.  Ca;sar  lay  still  in  his 
t^iit,  confined  by  sickness.  His  soldiers  were 
fur  from  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  come 
kO  a  pitched  battle.  They  supposed  that  they 
were  only  making  excursions  to  harass  the 
irench-diggers  with  their  light  armsj  and  not 
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perceiving  that  they  were  pouring  in  close  upon 
them,  they  were  astonished  at  the  outcry  they 
heard  from  the  trenches.  Brutus,  in  the  mean- 
time, sent  tickets  to  the  several  olficers  with 
the  word  of  battle,  and  rode  through  the  ranks 
to  encourage  his  men.    There  were  few  who 
had  patience  to  wait  for  the  word.  The  great 
est  part,  before  it  could  reach  them,  fell  with 
loud  shouts  upon  the  enemy.    This  precipitate 
onset  threw  the  army  into  confusion,  and  sepa- 
rated the  legions.     Messala's  legion  first  got 
beyond  the  left  wing  of  Ca-sar,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  those  that  were  stationed  near  him.    In 
their  way  they  did  nothing  more  than  throw 
some  of  the  outmost  ranks  into  disorder,  and 
killed  few  of  the  enemy;  their  great  object  was 
to  fall  upon  Cxsar's  camp,  and  they  made  di- 
rectly up  to  it.  Caisar  himself,  as  he  tells  us  ra 
his  Commentaries,  had  but  just  before   beea 
conveyed  out  of  his  tent;  in  consequence  of  a 
vision  of  his  friend  Artorius,  which  command- 
ed that  he  should  be  carried  out  of  the  camp. 
This  made  it  believed  that  he  was  slain;  for  the 
soldiers  had  pierced  his  empty  litter  in  many 
places  with  darts.     Those  who  were  taken  in 
the  camp  were  put  to  the  sword,  amongst  whom 
were  two  thousand  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries. 
Those  who  attacked   Ca;sar's  legions  in  front 
easily  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  cut  three  le- 
gions in  pieces.    After  this,  borne  along  with 
the  impetuosity  of  victory,  they  rushed  into  the 
camp  at  the  same  time  with  the  fugitives,  and 
Brutus  was  in  the  midst  of  them.     The  flank 
of  Brutus's  army  was  now  left  unguarded,  by 
the  separation  of  the    right   wing,  which  was 
gone  off  too  far  in  the  pursuit;  and  the  enemy 
perceiving  this,  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  it.    They  accordingly  attacked  it  with  great 
fury,  but  could  make    no   impression  on   the 
main  body,  which  received  them  with  firmness 
and  unshaken  resolution.    The  left  wing,  how- 
ever, which  was  under  the  command  of  Cassius, 
was  soon  put  to  the  rout;  for  the  men  were  in 
great  disorder,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  right  wing.    The  enemy  pursued 
him  into  the  camp,  which  they  plundered  and 
destroyed,    though   neither  of  their  generals 
were  present,  Antony,  it  is  said,  to  avoid  the 
.•ury  of  the  first  onset,  had  retired  into  the  ad 
joining  marsh;  and  Ciesar,  who  had  been  car- 
ried sick  out  of  the  camp,  was  no  where  to  be 
found.     Nay,  some  of  the  soldiers  would  have 
persuaded  Brutus  that  they  had  killed  Ca:sar, 
describing  his  age  and   person,  and   shewing 
him  their  bloody  swords. 

The  main  body  of  Brutus's  army  had  now 
made  prodigious  havoc  of  the  enemy;  and  Bru 
tus,  in  his  department,  was  no  less  absolutely 
conqueror,  than  Cassius  was  conquered.  The 
want  of  knowing  this  was  the  rum  of  their  af- 
fairs. Brutus  neglected  to  relieve  Cassius,  be 
cause  he  knew  not  that  he  wanted  relief. 

When  Brutus  had  destroyed  the  camp  of 
Ca;sar,  and  was  returning  from  the  pursuit,  he 
was  surprised  that  he  could  neither  perceive 
the  tent  of  Cassius  above  the  rest,  as  usual,  nor 
any  of  those  that  were  about  it:  for  they  had 
been  demolished  by  the  enemy,  on  their  first 
entering  the  camp.  Some  who  were  of  quick 
cr  sight  than  the  rest,  told  him  that  they  could 
perceive  a  motion  of  shining  helmets  and 
silver  targets  in  the  camp  of  C;assius,  and  sup- 
posed, from  their  numbers  and  their  armour. 
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that  they  could  not  be  those  who  were  left  to 
guard  the  campj  though  at  the  same  lime, 
there  was  not  so  great  an  appearance  of  dead 
bodies  as  there  must  have  been  after  the  defeat 
of  so  many  legions.  This  gave  Brutus  the 
first  suspicion  of  Cassius's  misfortune;  and, 
leaving  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
he  called  off  the  rest  from  the  pursuit  and  led 
them,  in  order,  to  the  relief  of  Cassius. 

The  case  of  that  general  was  this: — He  was 
chagrined,  at  first,  by  the  irregular  conduct  of 
Brutus's  soldiers,  who  began  the  attack  without 
waiting  for  the  command;  and,  afterwards,  by 
their   attention  to    plunder,  whereby  they  ne- 
glected to   surround  and  cut   off  the  enemy. 
Thus  dissatisfied,  he  trifled  with  his  co.mmand, 
and,  for  want  of  vigilance,  suffered  himself  to 
be   surrounded   by   the   enemy's    right    wing; 
upon  which  his  cavalry  quitted  their  post,  and 
fled  towards  the  sea.     The  foot,  likewise,  be- 
gan to  give  way;    and  though  he  had  labour- 
ed as  much  as  possible  to  stop  their  flight,  and 
snatching  an  ensign  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
fugitives,  fixed  it  at  his  feet,  yet  he  was  hardly 
able  to  keep  his  own  praetorian  band  together: 
so  that,  at  length,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  with 
a  very  small  number,  to  a  hill  that  overlooked 
the  plain.  Yet  here  he  could  dircover  nothing; 
for  he  was  short-sighted,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  he  could  perceive  his  own  camp 
plundered.     His  companions,  however,  saw  a 
large  detachment  of  horse,  which  Brutus  had 
sent  to  their  relief,  making  up  to  them.  These 
Cassius  concluded  to  be  the  enemy  that  were 
in  pursuit  of  him;   notwithstanding  which,  he 
dispatched  Titin.us  to  reconnoitre  them.  When 
the  cavalry  of  Brutus  saw   this  faithful  friend 
of  Cassius  approach,  they  shouted  tor  joy.  His 
acquaintance  leaped  from  their  horses  to  em- 
brace him,  and  the  rest  rode  round  him  with 
clashing  of   arms,  and  all  the  clamorous  ex- 
pressions of  gladness.     This  circumstance  had 
a  fatal  effect.     Cassius   took   it   for  granted, 
that  Titinius  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  and  re- 
gretted, that,  through  a  weak  desire  of  life,  he 
bad  suffered  his  friend  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
When  he  had  expressed  himself  to  this  effect, 
he  retired  into  an   empty  tent,  accompanied 
only  by  his  freedman  Pindarus,  whom,  ever 
since  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  he  had   retained 
for  a  particular  purpose.     In  that  defeat,  he 
escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Parthians;  but 
now,  wrapping  his  robe  about  his  face,  he  laid 
bare   his  neck,  and  commanded  Pindarus  to 
cut  off  his  head.     This  was  done;  for  his  head 
was  found  severed  from  his  body:  but  whether 
Pindarus  did  it  by  his  master's  command,  has 
been  suspected;  because  he  never  afterwards 
appeared.     It  was  soon  discovered  who  the 
cavalry  were,  and  Titinius,  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, came  to  the  place  where  he  left  Cassius. 
When  the  lamentations  of  his  friends  informed 
him  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  general,  he  se- 
verely reproached    himself   for   the    tardiness 
which   had  occasioned   it,  and  fell  upon  his 
Bword. 

Brutus,  when  he  was  assured  of  the  defeat 
of  Cassius,  made  all  possible  haste  to  his  re- 
lief; but  he  knew  nothing  of  his  death  till  he 
came  up  to  his  camp.  There  he  lamented  over 
his  body,  and  called  him  the  last  of  Romans : 
intimating,  that  Rome  would  never  produce 
■neither  man  of  equal  spirit.     He  ordered  his 


funeral  to  be  celebrated  at  Thasus,  that  itmiglll 
not  occasion  any  disorder  in  the  camp.  Hii 
dispersed  and  dejected  soldiers  he  collected 
and  encouraged;  and  as  they  had  been  stripped 
of  every  thing  by  the  enemy,  he  promised  them 
two  thousand  drachmas  a  tnan.  This  munifi- 
cence at  once  encouraged  and  surprised  them: 
they  attended  him  at  his  departure  with  great 
acclamations,  and  compHmented  him  as  the 
only  general  of  the  four  who  had  not  been  beat- 
en. Brutus  wag  confident  of  victory,  and  the 
event  justified  that  confidence:  for,  with  a  few 
legions,  he  overcame  all  that  opposed  him:  and 
if  most  of  his  soldiers  had  not  passed  the  ene- 
my in  pursuit  of  plunder,  the  battle  must  have 
been  decisive  in  his  favour.  He  lost  eight 
thousand  men,  including  the  servants,  whom 
he  calls  Briges.  Messala  says,  he  supposes 
the  enemy  lost  more  than  twice  that  number; 
and,  of  course,  they  were  more  discouraged 
than  Brutus,  till  Demetrius,  a  servant  of  Cas- 
sius, went  over  to  Antony  in  the  evening,  and 
carried  him  his  master's  robe  and  sword,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  dead  body.  This  so  ef- 
fectually encouraged  the  enemy,  that  they  were 
drawn  up  in  form  of  battle  by  break  of  day. 
Both  camps,  in  the  occupation  of  Brutus,  in- 
volved him  in  difficulties.  His  own,  full  of 
prisoners,  required  a  strong  guard.  At  the 
same  time  m.any  of  the  soldiers  of  Cassius  mur- 
mured at  their  change  of  master,  and  the  van 
quished  were  naturally  envious  and  jealous  of 
the  victors.  He,  therefore,  thought  proper  t& 
draw  up  his  army,  but  not  to  fight. 

All  the  slaves  he  had  taken  prisoners,  being 
found  practising  with  his  soldiers,  were  put  tb 
the  sword :  but  most  of  the  freedmen  and  citi 
zens  were  dismissed;  and  he  told  them  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  were  more  truly  prisoner? 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  in  his;  with 
them,  he  said,  they  were  slaves  indeed;  but 
with  him,  freedmen  and  citizens  of  Rome.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  dismiss  them  private- 
ly; for  they  had  implacable  enemies  amongst 
his  own  friends  and  officers.  Amongst  the 
prisoners  were  Volumnius,  a  mimic,  and  Sacu- 
iio,  a  buffoon,  of  whom  Brutus  took  no  notice 
till  they  were  brought  before  him,  and  accus- 
ed of  continuing,  even  in  their  captivity,  their 
scurrilous  jests  and  abusive  language.  Yet, 
still  taken  up  with  more  important  concerns, 
he  paid  no  regard  to  the  accusation :  but  Mes- 
sala Corvinus  was  of  opinion,  that  they  should 
be  publicly  whipped,  and  sent  naked  to  the 
enemy,  as  proper  associates  and  convivial  com- 
panions for  such  generals.  Some  were  enter 
tained  with  the  idea,  and  laughed;  but  Publius 
Casca,  the  first  that  wounded  Ca;sar,  observ- 
ed, that  it  was  indecent  to  celebrate  the  obse- 
quies of  Cassius  with  jesting  and  laughter. 
"  As  for  you,  Brutus,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  seen 
what  esteem  you  have  for  the  memory  of  that 
general,  when  you  have  either  punished  or 
pardoned  those  who  ridicule  and  revile  him." 
Brutus  resented  this  expostulation,  and  said. 
"  Why  is  this  business  thrown  upon  me,  Cas- 
ca.^ Why  do  not  you  do  what  you  think  pro- 
per.'" This  answer  was  considered  as  an  as- 
sent to  their  death;  so  the  poor  wretches  were 
carried  off  and  slain. 

He  now  gave  the  promised  rewards  to  his 
soldiers;  and  after  gently  rebuking  tiiem  for 
beginning  the  assault  without  waiting  for  Iha 
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word  of  battle,  he  promised,  that  if  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  to  his  satisfaction  in  the  next 
engagement,  he  would  five  them  up  the  cities 
of  Lacedsmon  and  Thessalonica,  to  plunder. 
This  is  the  only  circumstance  in  hia  life  for 
which  no  apology  can  be  made.  For  though 
Antony  and  Caisar  afterwards  acted  with  more 
unbounded  cruelty  in  rewarding  tlieir  soldiers  j 
though  they  deprived  most  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Italy  of  their  lands,  and  gave  them 
to  those  who  had  no  title  to  them;  yet  they 
acted  consistently  with  their  first  principle, 
which  was  the  acquisition  of  empire  and  arbi- 
trary power.  But  Brutus  maintained  such  a  rep- 
utation for  virtue,  that  he  was  neither  allowed 
to  conquer,  nor  even  to  save  himself,  except  on 
the  etricte.st  principles  of  honour  and  justice; 
more  particularly  since  the  death  of  Cassius,  to 
whom,  if  any  act  of  violence  were  committed, 
't  was  generally  imputed.  However,  as  sailors, 
when  their  rudder  is  broken  in  a  storm,  substi- 
tute some  other  piece  of  wood  in  its  place;  and 
though  they  cannot  steer  so  well  as  before,  do 
the  best  they  can  in  their  necessity;  so  Brutus, 
at  the  head  of  so  vast  an  army,  and  such  im- 
portant affairs,  unassisted  by  any  officer  that 
was  equal  to  the  charge,  was  obliged  to  make 
use  of  such  advisers  as  he  had;  and  lie  gen- 
erally followed  the  counsel  of  those  who  pro- 
posed any  thing  that  might  bring  Cassius's  sol- 
diers to  order;  for  these  were  extremely  un- 
tractable;  insolent  in  the  camp,  for  want  of 
their  general,  though  cowardly  in  the  field, 
from  the  remembrance  of  their  defeat. 

The  atfairs  of  Ca;sar  and  Antony  were  not 
in  a  much  better  condition.  Provisions  were 
scarce,  and  the  marshy  situation  of  their  camp 
made  them  dread  the  winter.  They  alread^' 
oegan  to  fear  the  inconveniences  of  it;  for  the 
autumnal  rains  had  fallen  heavy  after  the  battle, 
and  their  tents  were  filled  with  mire  and  water, 
which,  from  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  im- 
mediately froze.  In  this  situation  they  received 
intelligence  of  their  loss  at  sea. — Their  fleet, 
which  was  coming  from  Italy  with  a  large  sup- 
ply of  soldiers,  was  met  by  that  of  Brutus,  and 
BO  totally  defeated,  that  the  few  who  escaped 
were  reduced  by  famine  to  eat  the  sails  and 
tackle  of  the  ships.  It  was  now  determined,  on 
Cajsar's  side,  that  they  should  come  to  battle, 
before  Brutus  was  made  acquainted  with  his 
success.  It  appears  that  the  fight,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  was  on  the  same  day;  but,  by  some 
accident,  rather  than  the  fault  of  their  officers, 
Brutus  knew  nothing  of  his  victory  till  twenty 
days  after.  Had  he  been  informed  of  it,  he 
would  never,  certainly,  have  hazarded  a  second 
battle:  for  he  had  provisions  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  his  army  was  so  advanta- 
geously posted,  that  it  was  safe  both  from  the 
lEJuries  of  the  weather,  and  the  incursions  of 
tbs  enemy.  Besides,  knowing  that  he  was 
wholly  master  at  sea,  and  partly  victorious  by 
land,  he  would  have  had  every  thing  imagina- 
ble to  encourage  him;  and  could  not  have  been 
urged  to  any  dangerous  measures  by  despair. 

But  it  seems  that  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  no  longer  to  subsist  in  Rome;  that 
it  necessarily  required  a  monarchy;  and  that 
Providence,  to  remove  the  only  man  who  could 
oppose  its  destined  master,  kept  the  knowledge 
«f  that  victory  from  him  till  it  was  too  late. 


And  yet,  how  near  was  he  to  receiving  the  in- 
telligence! The  very  evening  before  the  en- 
gagement, a  deserter,  named  Clodius,  camo 
over  from  the  enemy  to  tell  him,  that  Csesar 
was  informed  of  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  of  his  hastening  the  battle. 
The  deserter,  however,  was  considered  either 
as  designing  or  ill-informed:  his  intelligence 
was  disregarded,  and  he  was  not  even  admit- 
ted into  the  presence  of  Brutus. 

That  night,  they  say,  the  spectre  appeared 
again  to  Brutus,  and  assumed  its  former  figure, 
but  vanished  without  speaking.  Yet  Publiua 
Volumnius,  a  philosophical  man,  who  had 
borne  arms  with  Brutus  during  the  whole  war, 
makes  no  mention  of  this  prodigy;  though  he 
says,  that  the  first  standard  was  covered  with 
a  swarm  of  bees;  and  that  the  arm  of  one  of 
the  officers  sweated  oil  of  roses,  which  would 
not  cease  though  they  often  wiped  it  oft'.  He 
says,  too,  that  immediately  before  the  battle, 
two  eagles  fought  in  the  space  between  the 
two  armies;  and  that  there  was  an  incredible 
silence  and  attention  in  the  fieid,  till  that  on 
the  side  of  Brutus  was  beaten  and  flew  away. 
The  story  of  the  Ethiopian  is  well  known,  who, 
meeting  the  standard  bearer  opening  the  gate 
of  the  camp,  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers; 
for  that  they  interpreted  as  an  ill  omen. 

When  Brutus  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  form 
of  battle,  he  paused  some  time  before  he  gave 
the  word.  While  he  was  visiting  the  ranks,  he 
had  suspicions  of  some,  and  heard  accusations 
of  others.  The  cavalry,  he  found,  had  no  ar- 
dour for  the  attack,  but  seemed  waiting  to  see 
what  the  .'bot  would  do.  Besides,  Camulatus, 
a  soldier  in  the  highest  estimation  for  valour, 
rode  close  by  Brutus,  and  went  over  to  the 
enemy  in  his  sight.  This  hurt  him  inexpres- 
sibly; and  partly  out  of  anger,  partly  from  fear 
of  further  desertion  and  treachery,  he  led  his 
forces  against  the  enemy,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon.  Where  he  fought  in  person,  he  was 
still  successful.  He  charged  the  enemy's  left 
wing,  and,  the  cavalry  following  the  impres- 
sion which  the  foot  had  made,  it  was  put  to 
the  rout.  But  when  the  other  wing  of  Brutus 
was  ordered  to  advance,  the  inferiority  of  their 
numbers  made  them  apprehensive  that  they 
should  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  For  this 
reason  they  extended  their  ranks  in  order  to 
cover  more  ground;  by  which  means  the  centre 
of  the  left  wing  was  so  much  weakened  that  it 
could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  the  enemy,  but 
fled  at  the  first  onset.  After  their  dispersion, 
the  enemy  surrounded  Brutus,  who  did  every 
thing  that  the  bravest  and  most  expert  general 
could  do  in  his  situation,  and  whose  conduct  at 
least  entitled  him  to  victory.  But  what  seemed 
an  advantage  in  the  first  engagement,  proveda 
disadvantage  in  the  second.  In  the  former 
battle,  that  wing  of  the  enemy  which  was  con- 
quered was  totally  cut  oflf;  but  most  of  the  men 
in  the  conquered  wing  of  Cassius  was  saved 
This,  at  the  time,  might  appear  as  an  advan- 
tage, but  it  proved  a  prejudice.  The  remem 
brance  of  their  former  defeat  filled  them  with 
terror  and  confusion,  which  they  spread  through 
the  greatest  part  of  the  army. 

Marcus,  the  son  of  Cato,  was  slain  fighting 
amidst  the  bravest  of  the  young  nobility.  He 
scorned  alike  either  to  fly  or  to  yteld;  but| 
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avowing  who  he  was,  and  assuming  his  father's 
name,  still  used  his  sword,  till  he  fell  upon  the 
heaps  of  the  slaughtered  enemy.  Many  other 
brave  men,  who  exposed  themselves  for  the 
preservation  of  Brutus,  fell  at  the  same  time. 

Lucilius,  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  his  in- 
timate friend,  observed  some  barbarian  horse 
riding  full  speed  against  Brutus  in  particular, 
and  was  determined  to  stop  them,  though  at 
harard  of  his  own  life.  He,  therefore,  told  them 
that  he  was  Brutus;  and  they  believed  him,  be- 
cause he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  Csesar,  and 
desired  to  be  conveyed  to  Antony.  Exulting  in 
their  capture,  and  thinking  themselves  peculiar- 
ly fortunate,  they  carried  him  along  with  them 
by  night,  having  previously  sent  an  account  to 
Antony  of  their  success,  who  was  infinitely 
pleased  with  it,  and  came  out  to  them.  Many 
others,  likewise,  when  they  heard  that  Brutus 
was  brought  alive,  assembled  to  see  him.  And 
gome  pitied  his  misfortunes,  while  others  accus- 
ed him  of  an  inglorious  meanness,  in  suffering 
tiie  love  of  life  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of 
barbarians.  When  he  approached,  and  Antony 
was  deliberating  in  what  manner  he  should  re- 
ceive Brutus,  Lucilius  first  addressed  him,  and, 
with  great  intrepidity,  said,  "  Antony,  be  as- 
sured that  Brutus  neither  is,  nor  will  be  taken 
by  an  enemy.  Forbid  it.  Heaven,  that  fortune 
should  have  such  a  triumph  over  virtue !  Wheth- 
er he  shall  be  found  alive  or  dead,  he  will  be 
found  in  a  state  becoming  Brutus.  I  imposed 
on  your  soldiers,  and  am  prepared  to  suffer  the 
worst  you  can  inflict  upon  me."  Thus  spoke 
Jjucilius,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  those 
that  wer^,  present.  When  Antony,  addressing 
himself  to  those  that  brought  him,  said,  "  I  per- 
ceive, fellow-soldiers,  that  you  are  angry  at  this 
imposition  of  Lucilius.  But  you  have  really 
got  a  better  booty  than  you  intended.  You 
sought  an  enemy;  but  you  have  brought  me  a 
friend.  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  treated 
Brutus,  had  you  brought  him  alive:  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  better  to  have  such  a  man  as  Lu- 
cilius for  a  friend  than  for  an  enemy."  When  he 
said  this,  he  embraced  Lucilius,  recommending 
him  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  friends;  and  he 
ever  after  found  him  faithful  to  his  interest. 

Brutus,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  officers  and 
friends,  having  passed  a  brook  that  was  over- 
hung with  cliffs,  and  shaded  with  trees,  and 
being  overtakeft  by  night,  stopped  in  a  cavity 
under  a  large  rock  .There,  casting  his  eyes  on 
the  heavens,  which  were  covered  with  stars,  he 
repeated  two  verses,  one  of  which,  Volumnius 
tells  us,  was  this: — 

Forgive  not,  Jove,  the  cause  of  this  distress.* 
The  Other,  he  says,  had  escaped  his  memory. 
Upon  enumerating  the  several  friends  that  had 
fallen  before  his  eyes  in  the  battle,  he  sighed 
deeply  at  the  mention  of  Flavius  and  Labeo; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  his  lieutenant,  and  the 
former,  master  of  the  band  of  artificers.  In 
the  meanwhile,  one  of  his  attendants  being 
thirsty,  and  observing  Brutus  in  the  same  con- 
dition, took  his  helmet,  and  went  to  the  brook 
for  water.  At  the  same  time  a  noise  was  heard 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  Volumnius  and  Dar- 
danus,  the  armour-bearer,  went  to  see  what  it 
was      In  a  short  time  they  retured,  and  asked 

*  Euripides,  Medea. 


for  the  water:  "It  is  all  drank  up,"  said  Bru- 
tus, with  a  smile;  "  but  another  helmet-full 
shall  be  fetched."  The  man  who  had  brought 
the  first  water,  was  therefore  sent  again;  but 
he  was  wounded  by  the  enemy;  and  made  hia 
escape  with  difficulty. 

As  Brutds  supposed  that  he  had  not  lort 
many  men  in  the  battle,  Statilius  undertook  to 
make  his  way  through  the  enemy  (for  there 
was  no  other  way)  and  see  in  what  condition 
their  camp  was.  If  things  were  safe  there,  he 
was  to  hold  up  a  torch  for  a  signal,  and  return. 
He  got  safe  to  the  camp;  for  the  torch  was 
held  up.  But  a  long  time  elapsed,  and  he  did 
not  return.  "  If  Statilius  were  alive,"  said 
Brutus,  "  he  would  be  here."  In  his  return, 
he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  and  was  slaia. 

The  night  was  now  far  spent;  when  Brutus, 
leaning  his  head  towards  his  servant  Clitus, 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  Clitus  made 
no  answer,  but  burst  into  tears.  After  that  he 
took  his  armour-bearer,  Dardanus,  aside,  and 
said  something  to  him  in  private.  At  last,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Volumniaa,  in  Greek,  he 
entreated  him,  in  memory  of  their  common 
studies  and  exercises,  to  put  his  hand  to  his 
sword,  and  help  him  to  give  the  thrust.  Vo- 
lumnius, as  well  as  several  others,  refused:  ana 
one  of  them  observing  that  they  must  necessa- 
rily fly;  "  We  must  fly,  indeed,"  said  Brutus, 
rising  hastily,  "  but  not  with  our  feet,  but  with 
our  hands."  He  then  took  each  of  them  by  the 
hand,  and  spoke  with  great  appearance  of  cheer- 
fulness, to  the  following  purpose.  "  It  is  an 
infinite  satisfaction  to  me,  that  all  my  friends 
have  been  faithful.  If  I  am  angry  with  fortune, 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  my  country.  Myself  I  es- 
teem more  happy  than  the  conquerors;  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  past;  but  in  my  present  situa- 
tion. I  shall  leave  behind  me  that  reputation 
for  virtue,  which  they,  with  all  their  wealth 
and  power,  will  never  acquire.  For  posterity 
will  not  scruple  to  believe  and  declare,  that 
they  were  an  abandoned  set  of  men,  who  d(!- 
stroyed  the  virtuous  for  the  sake  of  that  empiie 
to  which  they  had  no  right."  After  this  he  en- 
treated them  severally  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety;  and  withdrew  with  only  two  or  three  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  One  of  these  was 
Strato,  with  whom  he  first  became  acquainted 
when  he  studied  rhetoric.  This  friend  he 
placed  next  to  himself,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  with  both  his  hanWs,  he  fell 
upon  the  point  and  died.  Some  say  that  Stra- 
to, at  the  earnest  request  of  Brutus,  turned 
aside  his  head,  and  held  the  sword;  upon  which 
he  threw  himself  with  such  violence,  that,  en- 
tering at  his  breast,  it  passed  quite  through  bis 
body,  and  he  immediately  expired. 

Messala,  the  friend  of  Brutus,  after  he  was 
reconciled  to  Caesar,  took  occasion  to  recom- 
mend Strato  to  his  favour.  "  This,"  said  he, 
with  tears,  "is  the  man  who  did  the  last,  kind 
office  for  my  dear  Brutus."  Csesar  received 
him  with  kindness;  and  he  was  one  of  those 
brave  Greeks  who  afterwards  attended  him  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  Of  Messala,  it  is  said, 
that  when  Caesar  observed  he  had  been  no  less 
zealous  in  his  service  at  Actium  than  he  had 
been  against  him  at  Philippi,  he  answered,  "  I 
have  always  taken  the  best  and  justest  side." 
When  Antony  found  the  body  of  Brutus,  ba 
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oriltrcd  it  to  be  covered  with  the  richest  robe 
he  had-,  and  that  being  stolen,  he  put  the  thief 
to  death.  The  ashes  of  Brutus  he  sent  to  his 
mother  Servilia. 

With  regard  to  Porcia,  his  wife,  Nicolaus 
the  philosopher,  and  Valerius  Maiimus,*  tell 
us,  thai  being  prevented  from  that  death  she 
wished  for,  by  the  constant  vigilance  of  her 
friendi,  she  snatched  some  burning  coals  from 
lh«  fire,  and  shut  them  close  in  her  mouth  till 


she  was  suffocated.  Notwithstanding,  there  iB 
a  letter  from  Brutus  to  his  friends  still  extant, 
in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  Porcia;  and 
complains  that  their  neglect  of  her  must  have 
made  her  prefer  death  to  the  continuance  of 
her  illness.  So  that  Nicolaus  appears  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  the  time,  at  least,  if  this  epi> 
tie  be  authentic;  for  it  describes  Porcia's  dis- 
temper, her  conjugal  affection,  and  the  manner 
of  her  death. 


DION  AND  BRUTUS  COMPARED. 


What  is  pnncipally  to  be  admired  in  the  lives 
of  Dion  and  Brutus,  is  their  rising  to  such  im- 
portance from  inconsiderable  beginnings.  But 
here  Dion  has  the  advantage;  for,  in  the  pro- 
frem  of  glory,  he  had  no  coadjutor:  whereas 
Cassius  went  hand  in  hand  with  Brutus;  and 
liiough  in  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  honour 
lie  was  by  no  means  his  equal,  in  military  ex- 
perience, resolution,  and  activity  he  was  not  in- 
ferior. Some  have  imputed  to  him  the  origin 
of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  have  asserted,  that 
Brutus,  would  never,  otherwise,  have  engaged 
in  it.  But  Dion,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
made  the  whole  military  preparations  himself, 
engaged  the  friends  and  associates  of  his  de- 
sign. He  did  not,  like  Brutus,  gain  power  and 
riches  from  the  war:  he  employed  that  wealth 
on  which  he  was  to  subsist  as  an  exile  in  a  for- 
eign country,  in  restoring  the  liberties  of  his 
own.  When  Brutus  and  Cassius  fled  from 
Home,  and  found  no  asylum  from  the  pursuit 
of  their  enemies,  their  only  resource  was  war; 
and  they  took  up  arm°  as  much  in  their  own 
defence  as  in  that  of  the  common  liberty.  Dion, 
on  the  contrary,  was  happier  in  his  banishment 
than  the  tyrant  that  banished  him;  and  yet  he 
voluntarily  exposed  himself  to  danger  for  the 
freedom  of  Sicily.  Besides,  to  deliver  the  Ro- 
mans from  Cxsar,  and  the  Syracusans  from 
Dionysius,  were  enterprises  of  a  very  different 
kind.  Dionysius  was  an  avowed  and  establish- 
ed tyrant;  and  Sicily,  with  reason,  groaned  be- 
neath his  yoke.  But  with  respect  to  Csesar, 
though,  whilst  his  imperial  power  was  in  its 
infancy,  he  treated  its  opponents  with  severity; 
yet,  as  soon  as  that  power  was  confirmed,  the 
tyranny  was  rather  a  nominal  than  a  real  thing: 
for  no  tyrannical  action  could  be  laid  to  his 
charge.  Nay,  such  was  the  condition  of  Rome, 
that  It  evidently  required  a  master;  and  Caesar 
was  no  more  than  a  tender  and  skilful  physi- 
cian appointed  by  Providence  to  heal  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  state.    Of  course  the  people  la- 

*  Valerias  Maximtu  speaks  of  her  fortitude  on  this 
oecAsioD,  in  the  highest  terms.  Tuos  quojue  casiissi- 
mos  Ignes.  Portia,  M.  Catonis_^ia  cuncta  secula  de- 
bita  adnuTotione  proseqaentur:  Qu«  cum  ayud  Phi- 
lippos  vidum  et  interemplum  n'rum  tuum  Bruium 
eognoscere,  quiafemtm  non  dabatur,  ardentesore  Car- 
bonea,  kaurire  jmu  dubUoiti,  muliebri  spiritu  virilem 
Tiatris  exxtum  imUata.  Bed  netcio  an  hoc  fortius  quod, 
%lle  usitato,  tu  novo  genert  mortis  abtumpla  est.  Val. 
Max.  I.  it.  c.  6. 


mented  his  death,  and  were  implacably  enrag- 
ed against  his  assassins.  Dion,  on  the  contra- 
ry, was  reproached  by  the  Syracusans  for  suf- 
fering Dionysius  to  escape,  and  not  digging  up 
the  former  tyrant's  grave. 

With  regard  to  their  military  conduct,  Dion, 
as  a  general,  was  without  a  fault:  he  not  only 
made  the  most  of  his  own  instructions,  but, 
where  others  failed,  he  happily  repaired  the 
error.  But  it  was  wrong  in  Brutus  to  hazard  a 
second  battle,  where  all  was  at  stake.*  And 
when  that  battle  was  lost,  he  had  neither  saga- 
city enough  to  think  of  new  resources,  nor 
spirit,  like  Pompey,  to  contend  with  fortune, 
though  he  had  still  reason  to  rely  on  his  troops, 
and  was  absolute  master  at  sea. 

But  what  Brutus  is  chiefly  blamed  for  was 
his  ingratitude  to  Caesar.  He  owed  his  life  to 
his  favour,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  those  prison- 
ers for  whom  he  interceded.  He  was  treated 
as  his  friend,  and  distinguished  with  particular 
marks  of  honour;  and  yet  he  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  benefactor.  Dion  stands 
clear  of  any  charge  like  this.  As  a  relation  of 
Dionysius,  be  assisted  and  was  useful  to  him  in 
the  administration;  in  which  case  his  services 
were  equal  to  his  honours.  When  he  was 
driven  into  exile,  and  deprived  of  his  wife  and 
his  fortune,  he  had  every  motive  that  was 
just  and  honourable  to  take  up  arms  against 
him. 

Yet  if  this  circumstance  is  considered  in 
another  light,  Brutus  will  have  the  advantage. 
The  greatest  glory  of  both  consists  in  their  ab- 
horrence of  tyrants,  and  their  criminal  mea- 
sures. This,  in  Brutus,  was  not  blended  with 
any  other  motive.  He  had  no  quarrel  with 
Caesar;  but  eipKjsed  his  life  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country.  Had  not  Dion  been  injured,  he 
had  not  fought  This  is  clear  from  Plato's  epis- 
tles; where  it  appears,  that  he  was  banished 
from  the  court  of  Dionysius,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  banishment  made  war  upon  him. 
For  the  good  of  the  community,  Brutus,  though 
an  enemy  to  Pompey,  became  his  friend;  and 
though  a  friend  to  Caesar,  he  became  his  ene- 
my. His  enmity  and  his  friendship  arose  from 
the  same  principle,  which  was  justice.  But 
Dion,  whilst  in  favour,  employed  his  services 

*  This  censure  seems  very  unjust.  The  ■waTering 
disposition  of  Cassius't  troops  obliged  him  to  come  ta 
a  second  engagemeat. 
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for  Dionysi'js;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  dis- 
graced thiit  he  armed  against  him.  Of  course, 
his  friendsi  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  en- 
terprise. They  were  apprehensive  that  when 
he  had  destroyed  the  tyrant,  he  might  seize  the 
gevernment  himself,  and  amuse  the  people  with 
some  softer  title  than  that  of  tyranny.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  enemies  of  Brutus  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  the  only  conspirator 
who  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  restoring 
the  ancient  form  of  government. 

Besides,  the  enterprise  against  Dionysius 
cannot  be  placed  in  competition  with  that 
against  Caesar.  The  former  had  rendered  him- 
self contemptible  by  his  low  manners,  his  drun- 
kenness, and  debauchery.  But  to  meditate  the 
fall  of  Offisar,  and  not  tremble  at  his  dignity, 
his  fortune,  or  his  power, — nor  shrink  at  that 
name  which  shook  the  kings  of  India  and  Par- 
tbia  on  their  thrones,  and  disturbed  their  slum- 
bers;— this  shewed  a  superiority  of  soul,  on 
which  fear  could  have  no  influence.  Dion  was 
no  sooner  seen  in  Sicily  than  he  was  joined  by 
thousands;  but  the  authority  of  Cxsar  was  so 
formidable  in  Rome,  that  it  supported  his 
friends  even  after  he  was  dead.  And  a  simple 
boy  rose  to  the  first  eminence  of  power  by 
adopting  his  name;  which  served  as  a  charm 
against  the  envy  and  the  influence  of  Antony. 
Should  it  be  objected  that  Dion  had  the  sharp- 
est conflicts  in  expelling  the  tyrant,  but  that 
Ca;sar  fell  naked  and  unguarded  beneath  the 
Bword  of  Brutus,  it  will  argue  at  least  a  con- 
Bummate  management  and  prudence  to  be 
able  to  come  at  a  man  of  his  power,  naked  and 
unguarded.  Particularly  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  blow  was  not  sudden,  nor  the  work  of 
one,  or  of  a  few  men,  but  meditated,  and  com- 


municated to  many  associates,  of  whom  not 
one  deceived  the  leader;  for  either  he  had  lbs  . 
power  of  distinguishing  honest  men  at  the  first 
view,  or  such  as  he  chose  he  made  honest,  by 
the  confidence  he  reposed  in  them.  But  Dion 
confided  in  men  of  bad  principles;  so  that  hv 
must  either  have  been  injudicious  in  his  choice; 
or,  if  his  people  grew  worse  after  their  ap- 
pointments, unskilful  in  his  management 
Neither  of  these  can  be  consistent  with  th« 
talents  and  conduct  of  a  wise  man;  and  Plato 
accordingly,  blames  him  in  his  letters,  for  mak 
ing  choice  of  such  friends  as,  in  the  end,  were 
his  ruin. 

Dion  found  no  friend  to  revenge  his  death' 
but  Brutus  received  an  honourable  intermen* 
even  from  his  enemy  Antony;  and  Caesar  al 
lowed  of  that  public  respect  which  was  paid 
to  his  memory,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  A  statue  of  brass  had 
been  erected  to  him  at  Milan,  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  which  was  a  fine  performance,  and  a 
striking  likeness.  Cffisar,  as  he  passed  through 
the  town,  took  notice  of  it,  and  summoning  the 
magistrates,  in  the  presence  of  his  attendants, 
he  told  them,  that  they  had  broken  the  league, 
by  harbouring  one  of  his  enemies.  The  ma- 
gistrates, as  may  well  be  supposed,  denied  it; 
and  stared  at  each  other,  profoundly  ignorant 
what  enemy  he  could  mean.  He  then  turned 
towards  the  statue,  and,  knitting  his  brows, 
said,  "  Is  not  this  my  enemy  that  stands  here.'" 
The  poor  Milanese  were  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment:  but  Csesar  told  them,  with  a 
smile,  that  he  was  pleased  to  fijid  them  faith- 
ful  to  their  friends  in  adversity,  and  order- 
ed that  the  statue  should  continue  where  it 


ARTAXERXES. 


The  first  Artaxerxes,  who  of  all  the  Persian 
kings  was  most  distinguished  for  his  modera- 
tion and  greatness  of  mind,  was  surnamed 
Longimanus,  because  his  right  hand  was  lon- 
ger than  his  left.  He  was  the  son  of  Xerxes. 
The  second  Artaxerxes,  surnamed  jyincmon,* 
■whose  life  we  are  going  to  write,  was  son  to 
the  daughter  of  the  first.  For  Darius,  by  his 
■Vrife  Parysatis,  had  four  sons:  Artaxerxes  the 
eldest,  Cyrus  the  second,  and  Ostanes  and 
Oxathres  the  two  younger.  Cyrus  was  called 
after  the  ancient  king  of  that  name,  as  he  is 
«aid  to  have  been  after  the  sun;  for  the  Per- 
sians call  the  sun,  Cyrus.  Artaxerxes  at  first  was 
named  Arsicas,t  though  Dinon  asserts  that  his 
original  name  was  Oartes-J  But  though  Ctes- 
ias  has  filled  his  books  with  a  number  of  incred- 
ible and  extravagant  fables,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  a  king 
At  whose  court  he  lived,  in  quality  of  physician 
•O  him,  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  children. 

*  So  called  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 

!0r  ArsaceiL 
Or  Oariea. 


Cyrus  from  his  infancy  was  of  a  violent  and 
impetuous  temper;  but  Artaxerxes  had  a  native 
mildness,  something  gentle  and  moderate  in 
his  whole  disposition.  The  latter  married  a 
beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,  by  order  of  his 
parents,  and  he  kept  her  when  they  wanted 
him  to  put  her  away.  For  the  king  having  put 
her  brother  to  death,*  designed  that  she  should 

*  Teriteuchmes,  the  brother  of  Slatira,  had  bee« 
guilty  of  the  complicated  crimes  of  adultery,  incest, 
and  murder;  which  raised  great  disturbances  in  the 
royal  family,  and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  all  who  were 
concerned  in  them.  Statira  was  daughter  to  Hydarnes, 
governor  of  one  of  the  chief  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Artaxerxes,  then  called  Arsaces,  was  charmed  with  her 
beauty,  and  married  her.  At  the  same  time  Teri 
tcuchmes,  her  brother,  married  Hamestris,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Darius,  and  sister  to  Arsaces:  by  reason 
of  which  marriage  he  had  interest  enough,  on  his  fa- 
ther's demise,  to  get  himself  appointed  to  his  goTcm- 
ment.  But  in  the  mean  tinse  he  conceived  a  passion 
for  his  own  sister  RoxaTia,  no  ways  inferior  in  beauty 
to  Statira;  and,  that  he  mieht  enjoy  her  without  con 
straint,  resolvfd  to  despatch  his  wife  Hamestris,  and 
light  up  the  flames  of  rebellion  in  the  kingdom.  Darius 
being  apprized  of  his  desigo^vengaged  Udiastrei,  ao 
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■hare  his  fate.  But  Arsicas  applied  to  his  mo- 
ther  with  many  tears  and  entreaties,  and,  with 
*  much  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  her  not  only  to 
spare  her  life,  but  to  excuse  him  from  divorc- 
ing her.  Yet  his  mother  had  tlie  greater  affec- 
tion for  Cyrus,  and  was  desirous  of  raising  him 
to  the  throne;  therefore,  when  he  was  called 
from  his  residence  on  the  coast,  in  the  sickness 
of  Darius,  he  returned  full  of  hopes  tliat  the 
queen's  interest  had  established  him  successor. 
Parysatis  had,  indeed,  a  specious  pretence, 
which  the  ancient  Xerxes  had  made  use  of  at 
the  suggestion  of  Demaratus,  that  she  had 
brought  Darius  his  son  Arsicas  when  he  was 
in  a  private  station,  but  Cyrus  when  he  was  a 
king.  However,  she  could  not  prevail.  Darius 
appointed  his  eldest  son  his  successor;  on 
which  occasion  his  name  was  changed  to  Ar- 
taxerxes.  Cyrus  had  the  government  of  Lydia, 
and  was  to  be  commander-in-chief  on  the  coast. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Darius,  the  king,  his 
successor,  went  to  Pasargada;,  in  order  to  be 
consecrated,  according  to  custom,  by  the  priests 
of  Persia.  In  that  city  there  is  the  temple  of 
a  goddess  who  has  the  affairs  of  war  under  her 

Eatronage,  and  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to 
e  Minerva.  The  prince  to  be  consecrated 
must  enter  that  temple,  put  off  his  own  robe 
there,  and  take  that  which  was  worn  by  the 
Great  Cyrus  before  he  was  king.  He  must  eat 
a  cake  of  figs,  chew  some  turpentine,  and  drink 
a  cup  of  acidulated  milk.  Whether  there  are 
any  other  ceremonies  is  unknown,  except  to 
the  persons  concerned.  As  Artaxerxes  was  on 
the  point  of  going  to  be  consecrated,  Tissa- 
phernes  brought  to  him  a  priest,  who  had  been 
chief  inspector  of  Cyrus's  education  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  had  instructed  him  in  the  learning 
of  the  Magi;  and  therefore  might  be  supposed 
to  be  as  much  concerned  as  any  man  in  Persia, 
at  bis  pupil's  not  being  appointed  king.  For 
that  reason  his  accusation  against  Cyrus  could 
not  but  gain  credit.  He  accused  him  of  a  de- 
sign to  lie  in  wait  for  the  king  in  the  temple, 
and,  after  he  had  put  off  his  garment,  to  fall 
upon  him  and  destroy  him.  Some  affirm  that 
Cyrus  was  immediately  seized  upon  this  infor- 
mation; others,  that  he  got  into  the  temple, 
and  concealed  himself  there,  but  was  pointed 
'  out  by  the  priest,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  put  to  death;  but  his  mother,  at  that  mo- 
ment, took  him  in  her  arms,  bound  the  tresses 
of  her  hair  about  him,  held  his  neck  to  her 
own,  and  by  her  tears  and  entreaties  prevailed 
to  have  him  pardoned,  and  remanded  to  the 
sea-coast.  Nevertheless,  he  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  his  government.  Instead  of 
thinking  of  his  brother's  favour  with  gratitude, 

intimate  friend  of  Teriteuchmea,  to  kill  him,  and  vzs 
rewarded  by  the  king  with  the  government  ofhij  pro- 
Vioce.  Upon  this  !>ume  commotions  were  raised  by  the 
WD  of  Teriteuchmes;  but  the  king's  forces  having  the 
luperiority,  all  the  family'  of  Hydarncs  were  appre- 
hended, Slid  delivered  to  Parysatis,  that  she  might  exe- 
cute her  revenge  upon  them  for  the  injury  done,  or  in- 
tended ,  to  her  daughter.  That  cruel  princess  put  them 
all  to  death,  except  Statira,  whom  she  spared,  at  the 
faruett  entreaties  uf  her  husband  Arsaces,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Dariui.  But  Arsaces  was  no  sooner 
•etUed  upon  the  throne,  thaii  Statira  prevailed  upon 
him  to  leave  Uriaslres  to  her  corrcctiob ;  and  she  put 
him  to  a  death  toociuel  to  be  described.  Parisaies, 
B  return,  poisoned  the  son  of  Teriteuchmea;  and,  not 
bog  after,  Siatira  hertelH     Ctes.  in  Fen. 


he  remembered  only  the  indignity  of  chains 
and,  in  his  resentment,  aspired  more  than  ever 
after  the  sovereignty. 

Some,  indeed,  say,  that  he  thought  the  al- 
lowance  for  his  table  insufficient,  and  ther^ 
fore  revolted  from  his  king.  But  this  is  a  fool- 
ish pretext:  for  if  he  had  no  other  resource, 
his  mother  would  have  supplied  him  with  what- 
ever he  wanted  out  of  her  revenues.  Besides, 
there  needs  no  greater  proof  of  his  riches  than 
the  number  of  foreign  troops  that  he  enter- 
tained in  his  service,  which  were  kept  for  him 
in  various  parts  by  his  friends  and  retainers: 
for,  the  better  to  conceal  his  preparations,  he 
did  not  keep  his  forces  in  a  body,  but  had  his 
emissaries  in  diiferent  places,  who  enlisted 
foreigners  on  various  pretences.  Meanwhile 
his  mother,  who  lived  at  court,  made  it  her 
business  to  remove  the  king's  suspicions,  and 
Cyrus  himself  always  wrote  in  a  lenient  stylej 
sometimes  begging  a  candid  interpretation,  and 
sometimes  recriminating  upon  Tissaphernes, 
as  if  his  contention  had  been  solely  with  that 
grandee.  Add  to  this,  that  the  king  had  a  dila- 
tory turn  of  mind,  which  was  natural  to  him, 
and  which  many  look  for  moderation.  At  first, 
indeed,  he  seemed  entirely  to  imitate  the  mild- 
ness of  the  first  Artaxerxes,  whose  name  he 
bore,  by  behaving  with  great  affability  to  all 
that  addressed  him,  and  distributing  honours 
and  rewards  to  persons  of  merit  with  a  lavish 
hand.  He  took  care  that  punishments  should 
never  be  embittered  with  insult.  If  he  receiv- 
ed presents,  he  appeared  as  well  pleased  as 
those  who  offered  them,  or  rather  as  those  who 
received  favours  from  him;  and  in  conferring 
favours,  he  always  kept  a  countenance  of  be- 
nignity and  pleasure.  There  was  not  any  thing, 
however  trifling,  brought  him  by  way  of  pres- 
ent, which  he  did  not  receive  kindly.  £vea 
when  Omisus  brought  him  a  pomegranate  of 
uncommon  size,  he  said,  "By  the  light  of  ftlith- 
ra,  this  man,  if  he  were  made  governor  of  a 
small  city,  would  soon  make  it  a  great  one." 
When  he  was  once  upon  a  journey,  and  people 
presented  him  with  a  variety  of  things  by  the 
way,  a  labouring  man,  having  nothing  else  to 
give  him,  ran  to  the  river,  and  brought  him 
some  water  in  his  hands.  Artaxerxes  was  so 
much  pleased  that  he  sent  the  man  a  gold  cup 
and  a  thousand  darics.  When  Euclides,  the 
Laceda;monian,  said  many  insolent  things  to 
him,  he  contented  himself  with  ordering  the 
captain  of  his  guard  to  give  him  this  answer, 
"You  may  say  what  you  please  to  the  king; 
but  the  king  would  have  you  to  know,  that  he 
can  not  only  say,  but  do."  One  day,  as  he  was 
hunting,  Tiribazus  shewed  him  a  rent  in  his 
robe;  upon  which  the  king  said,  "  What  shall 
I  do  with  it.'"  "Put  on  another,  and  give  that 
to  me,"  said  Tiribazus.  "  It  shall  be  so,"  said 
the  king:  "I  give  it  thee,  but  I  charge  thee 
not  to  wear  it."  Tiribazus,  who,  though  not 
a  bad  man,  was  giddy  and  vain,  disregarding 
the  restriction,  soon  put  on  the  robe,  and  at 
the  same  time  tricked  himself  out  with  some 
golden  ornaments,  fit  o.Tly  for  queens.  The 
court  expressed  great  indignation;  because  it 
was  a  thing  contrary  to  their  laws  and  customs: 
but  the  king  only  laughed,  and  said  to  him, 
"  I  allow  thee  to  wear  the  trinkets  as  a  womaa, 
and  the  robe  as  a  madman." 
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None  had  been  admitted  to  the  king  of  Per- 
sia's table  but  his  mother  and  his  wife;  the  for- 
mer of  which  sat  above  him,  and  the  latter  be- 
low him:  Artaxerxes,  nevertheless,  did  that 
honour  to  Ostanes  and  Oxathres,  two  of  his 
younger  brothers.  But  what  afforded  the  Per- 
sians the  most  pleasing  spectacle  was  the  queen 
Statira  always  riding  in  her  chariot  with  the 
curtains  open,  and  admitting  the  women  of  the 
country  to  approach  and  salute  her.  These 
things  made  his  administration  popular.  Yet 
there  were  some  turbulent  and  factious  men, 
■who  represented  that  the  affairs  of  Persia  re- 
quired a  king  of  such  a  magnificent  spirit,  so 
able  a  warrior,  and  so  generous  a  master  as 
Cyrus  was;  and  that  the  dignity  of  so  great  an 
empire  could  not  be  supported  without  a  prince 
of  high  thoughts  and  noble  ambition.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  without  a  confidence  in  some 
of  the  Persians,  as  well  as  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, that  Cyrus  undertook  the  war. 

He  wrote  also  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  as- 
sistance; promising,  that  to  the  foot  he  would 
give  horses,  and  to  the  horsemen  chariots;  that 
on  those  who  had  farms  he  would  bestow  vil- 
lages, ar/d  on  those  who  had  villages,  cities. 
As  for  their  pay,  he  assured  them  it  should  not 
be  counted,  but  measured  out  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  he  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  him- 
self, telling  them  he  had  a  greater  and  more 
princely  heart  than  his  brother;  that  he  was 
the  better  philosopher,  being  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  that  he  could  drink 
and  bear  more  wine  than  his  brother.  Arta- 
xerxes,  he  said,  was  so  timorous  and  effemi- 
nate a  man  that  he  could  not  sit  a  horse  in 
hunting,  nor  a  chariot  in  time  of  war.  The 
Lacedeemonians,  therefore,  sent  the  scytale  to 
Clearchus,  with  orders  to  serve  Cyrus  in  every 
thing  he  demanded.* 

Cyrus  began  his  march  against  the  king  with 
a  numerous  army  of  barbarians,!  and  almost 
thirteen  thousand  Greek  mercenaries.f  He 
found  one  pretence  after  another  for  having 
such  an  armament  on  foot;  but  his  real  de- 
signs did  not  remain  long  undiscovered.  For 
Tissaphernes  went  in  person  to  inform  the 
king  of  them. 

This  news  put  the  court  in  great  disorder. 
Parysatis  was  censured  as  the  principal  cause 
of  this  war,  and  her  friends  were  suspected  of 
a  private  intelligence  with  Cyrus.  Statira,  in 
her  distress  about  the  war,  gave  Parysatis  the 
most  trouble.     "Where  is   now,"  she  cried, 


*  They  took  care  not  to  mention  Artaxerxes,  pre- 
tending not  to  be  privy  to  the  designs  that  were  carry- 
ing ou  against  him.  This  precaution  they  used,  that 
in  case  Artaxerxes  should  get  the  better  of  his  brother, 
they  might  justify  themselves  to  him  in  what  they  had 
done.     Xenopk.  de  Expedit.  Cyri.  1.  i. 

f  A  hundred  thousand  barbarians. 

\  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  commanded  >!'  the 
Pcloponnesian  troops,  except  th-e  Achaeans,  T<ho  were 
led  by  Socrates  of  Achaia.  The  BoEotians  were  under 
Proxenes,  a  Theban;  and  the  Thcssalians  under  Me- 
non.  The  other  nations  were  commanded  by  Persian 
generals,  of  whom  Ariacus  was  the  chief.  The  fleet 
consisted  of  thirty-five  ships,  under  Pythagoras,  a  La- 
cedaemonian; and  twenty-five  commanded  by  Tamos, 
an  Egyptian,  who  was  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet.  On 
this  occasion  Proxenes  presented  Xenophou  to  Cyrus, 
■who  gave  him  a  commission  amon);»t  the  Greek  mer- 
tenanes. 


"  that  faith  which  you  pledged.*  Where  y.  at 
intercessions,  by  which  you  saved  themanthut 
was  conspiring  against  his  brother.''  Have 
they  not  brought  war  and  all  its  calamities 
upon  us.'"  These  expostulations  fixed  in  the 
heart  of  Parysatis,  who  was  naturally  vin- 
dictive and  barbarous  in  her  resentment  and 
revenge,  such  a  hatred  of  Statira  that  she 
contrived  to  take  her  off.  Dinon  writes, 
that  this  cruel  purpose  was  put  in  execu- 
tion during  the  war;  but  Ctesias  assures  us, 
it  was  after  it.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  he, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  transactions  of 
that  court,  could  either  be  ignorant  of  the  time 
when  the  assassination  took  place,  or  could 
have  any  reason  to  misrepresent  the  date  of  it5 
though  he  often  deviates  into  fictitious  tales, 
and  loves  to  give  us  invention  instead  of  truth 
We  shall  therefore  leave  this  story  to  the  or 
dor  of  time  in  which  he  has  placed  it. 

While  Cyrus  was  upon  his  march,  he  had 
accounts  brought  him  that  the  king  did  not  de- 
sign to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  by  giving 
battle  immediately,  but  to  wait  in  Persia  till 
his  forces  were  assembled  there  from  all  parts 
of  his  kingdom.  And  though  he  had  drawn  a 
trench  across  the  plain  ten  fathoms  wide,  as 
many  deep,*  and  four  hundred  furlongs  in 
length,  yet  he  suffered  Cyrus  to  pass  him,  and 
to  march  almost  to  Babylon.f  Tiribazus,  we 
are  told,  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  remon 
strate  to  the  king,  that  he  ought  not  any  long- 
er to  avoid  an  action,  nor  to  abandon  Media, 
Babylon,  and  even  Susa  to  the  enemy,  and 
hide  himself  in  Persia;  since  he  had  an  army 
infinitely  greater  than  theirs,  and  ten  thousand 
Satrapse  and  other  officers,  all  of  them  si:pe- 
rior  to  those  of  Cyrus,  both  in  courage  and 
conduct. 

Upon  this  he  took  a  resolution  to  come  to 
action  as  soon  as  possible.  His  sudden  ap- 
pearance with  an  army  of  nine  hundred  thous- 
and men,  well  prepared  and  accoutred,  ex- 
tremely surprised  the  rebels,  who,  through  tho 
confidence  they  had  in  themselves,  and  con 
tempt  of  their  enemy,  were  marching  in  great 
confusion,  and  even  without  their  arms.  So  ■ 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Cyrus  re- 
duced them  to  any  order;  and  he  could  not  do  , 
it  at  last  without  much  noise  and  tumult.  As 
the  king  advanced  in  silence,  and  at  a  slow 
pace,  the  good  discipline  of  his  troops  affordf.d 
an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the  Greeks,  who 
expected  amongst  such  a  multitude  nothing  but 
disorderly  shouts  and  motions,  and  every  other 
instance  of  distraction  and  confusion.  He 
shewed  his  judgment,  too,  in  placing  the  strong- 
est of  his  armed  chariots  before  that  part  of 
his  phalanx  which  was  opposite  to  the  Greeks, 
that  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  motion  they 
might  break  the  enemy's  ranks  before  thev 
came  to  close  combat. 

Many  historians  have  described  this  battle: 
but  Xenophon  has  done  it  with  such  life  and 
energy  that  we  do  not  read  an  accci^-at  of  it; — 
we  see  it; — and  feel  all  the  danger.  It  would 
be  very  abs'jrd,  therefore,  to  attempt  any  thing 

«  Xenophon  says,  this  trench  ■was  only  five  fathom* 
wide,  and  three  deep. 

t  Tliere  was  a  passage  twenty  feet  wide  left  betweea 
the  trench  and  the  Euphrale«,and  Artaxerxes  neglect 
I  ed  to  defend  it. 
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after  him,  except  the  mentioning  some  material 
circumstances  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is 
called  Cunaxa,  and  is  five  hundred  furlongs 
from  Babylon.  A  little  before  the  action, 
Cletrchus  advised  Cyrus  to  post  himself  be- 
hind the  Macedonians,*  and  not  risk  his  per- 
son; upon  which  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"What  advice  is  this,  Clearchus?  Would  you 
have  me,  at  the  very  time  I  am  aiming  at  a 
crown  to  shew  myself  unworthy  of  one?"  Cy- 
rus, indeed,  committed  an  error  in  rushing  into 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  danger  without  care 
or  caution;  but  Clearchus  was  guilty  of  anoth- 
er as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  not  consenting  to 
place  his  Greeks  opposite  to  the  king,  and  in 
getting  the  river  on  his  right  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing surrounded.  For  if  safety  was  his  princi- 
pal object,  and  he  was  by  all  means  to  avoid 
loss,  he  ought  to  have  staid  at  home.  But  to 
carry  his  arms  ten  thousand  furlongs  from  the 
sea,  without  necessity  or  constraint,  and  solely 
with  a  view  to  place  Cyrus  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  then  not  to  be  solicitous  for  a  post 
■where  he  might  best  defend  his  prince  whose 
pay  he  received,  but  for  one  in  which  he  might 
act  most  at  ease  and  in  the  greatest  safety,  was 
to  behave  like  a  man  who,  on  the  sight  of  pres- 
ent danger,  abandons  the  whole  enterprise,  and 
forgets  the  purpose  of  his  expedition.  For  it 
appears,  from  the  course  of  the  action,  that  if 
the  Greeks  had  chained  those  that  were  post- 
ed about  the  king's  person,  they  would  not 
have  stood  the  shock;  and  after  Artaxenes  had 
been  slain,  or  put  to  flight,  the  conqueror  must 
have  gained  the  crown  without  further  inter- 
ruption. Therefore,  the  ruin  of  Cyrus's  af- 
fairs and  his  death  is  much  rather  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  caution  of  Clearchus,  than  to  his  own 
rashness;  for,  if  the  king  himself  had  been  to 
choose  a  post  for  the  Greeks,  where  they  might 
do  him  the  least  prejudice,  he  could  not  have 
pitched  upon  a  better  than  that  which  was 
most  remote  from  himself  and  the  troops  about 
him.  At  the  distance  he  was  from  Clearchus 
he  knew  not  of  the  defeat  of  that  part  of  his 
army  which  was  near  the  river,  and  Cyrus  was 
out  off  before  he  could  avail  himself  of  the  ad 
vantages  gained  by  the  Greeks.  Cyrus,  indeed, 
was  sensible  what  disposition  would  have  been 
of  most  service  to  him,  and  for  that  reason  or- 
dered Clearchus  to  charge  in  the  centre  ;  but 
Clearchus  ruined  all,  notwithstanding  his  as- 
surances of  doing  every  thing  for  the  best :  for 
the  Greeks  beat  the  barbarians  with  ease,  and 
pursued  them  a  considerable  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  being  mounted  on 
Pasacas,  a  horse  of  great  spirit,  but  at  the  same 
time  headstrong  and  unruly,  fell  in,  as  Ctesias 
tells  us,  with  Artagerses,  general  of  the  Cadu- 
cians,  who  met  him  upon  the  gallop,  and  called 
out  to  him  in  these  terms:  "  Most  unjust  and 
most  stupid  of  men,  who  disgracest  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  the  most  august  of  all  names  among 
the  Persians;  thou  leadest  these  brave  Greeks 
a  vile  way  to  plunder  thy  native  country,  and 
to  destroy  thy  brother  and  thy  king,  who  has 
many  millions  of  servants  that  are  better  men 
than  thou.    Try  if  be  has  not,  and  heie  thou 

*  Thijis  uDdoubtediy  the  error  of  iome  transcriber; 
tnd  for  Macedoniant  we  should  read  Lacedsmoniaiu. 


shah  lose  thy  head,  before  thou  canst  see  the 
face  of  the  king."  So  saying,  he  threw  his 
javelin  at  him  with  all  his  force;  but  his  cui- 
rass was  of  such  excellent  temper  that  he  was 
not  wounded,  though  the  violence  of  the  blow 
shook  him  in  his  seat.  Then  as  Artagerses  was 
turning  his  horse,  Cyrus  aimed  a  stroke  at  him 
with  his  spear,  and  tlie  point  of  it  entered  at 
his  collar-bone,  and  pierced  through  his  nccit. 
That  Artagerses  fell  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus,  al- 
most all  historians  agree.  As  to  the  death  of 
Cyrus  himself,  since  Xenophon  has  given  a 
very  short  account  of  it,  because  he  was  not 
on  the  spot  when  it  happened,  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  the  manner  of  it  in  detail, 
as  Dinon  and  Ctesias  have  represented  it. 

Dinon  tells  us,  that  Cyrus,  after  he  had  slain 
Artagerses,  charged  the  vanguard  of  Artaxerxes 
with  great  fury,  wounded  the  king's  horse  and 
dismounted  him.  Tiribazus  immediately  mount- 
ed him  on  another  horse,  and  said,  "  Sir,  re- 
member this  day,  for  it  deserves  not  to  be  for- 
gotten." At  the  second  attack,  Cyrus  spurred 
his  horse  against  the  king,  and  gave  him  a 
wound;*  at  the  third,  Artaxerxes  in  great  in- 
dignation, said  to  those  that  were  by,  "  It  is 
better  to  die  than  to  suffer  all  this."  At  the 
same  time  he  advanced  against  Cyrus,  who  was 
rashly  advancing  to  meet  a  shower  of  darts. 
The  king  wounded  him  with  his  javelin,  and 
others  did  the  same.  Thus  fell  Cyrus,  as  some 
say,  by  the  blow  which  the  king  gave  him,  but, 
according  to  others,  it  was  a  Carian  soldier 
who  dispatched  him,  and  who  afterwards,  for 
his  exploit,  had  the  honour  of  carrying  a  gold- 
en coek  at  the  head  of  the  army,  on  the  point  of 
his  spear.  For  the  Persians  called  the  Cariana 
cocks,  on  account  of  the  crests  with  which 
they  adorned  their  helmets. 

Ctesias'  story  is  very  long,  but  the  purport  of 
it  is  this.  When  Cyrus  had  slain  Artagerses, 
he  pushed  his  horse  up  towards  the  king,  and 
the  king  advanced  against  him;  both  in  silence. 
Ariacus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Cyrus,  first  aimed 
a  blow  at  the  king,  but  did  not  wound  him. 
Then  the  king  threw  his  javelin  at  Cyrus,  but 
missed  him;  the  weapon,  however,  did  execu- 
tion upon  Tisaphernes,t  a  man  of  approved 
valour,  and  a  faithful  servant  to  Cyrus.  It  was 
now  Cyrus's  turn  to  drive  his  javelin ;  it  pierced 
the  king's  cuirass,  and  going  two  fingers  deep 
into  his  breast,  brought  him  from  his  horse. 
This  caused  such  disorder  in  his  troops  that 
they  fled.  But  the  king  recovering,  retired 
with  a  few  of  his  men,  among  whom  was  Cte- 
sias, to  an  eminence  not  far  off,  and  there  re- 
posed himself.  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus's 
horse,  grown  more  furious  by  the  action,  car* 
ried  him  deep  amongst  the  enemy ;  and  as  night 
was  coming  on,  they  did  not  know  him,  and  his 
own  men  sought  for  him  in  vain.  Elated, 
however,  with  victory,  and  naturally  daring 
and  impetuous,  he  kept  on,  crying  out  in  the 
Persian  language  as  he  went,  "  Make  w-ay,  ye 
slaves,  make  way."  They  humbled  themselves, 
and  opened  their  racks;  but  his  tiara  happened 

*  Or,  tcith  the  violenee  of  the  erKOunter,  beat  the 
king  from  his  horse. 

t  Tissaphemes  is  probably  an  erroneous  reading. 
We  know  of  no  Tissaphemes  but  the  grandee  of  that 
name,  who  was  a  faithful  servant  to  Artaxenef ,  Om 
of  the  manuscript*  (ires  uf  Satiphtrrut. 
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to  fall  from  his  head,  and  a  young  Persian, 
named  Mithridates,  in  passing,  wounded  him 
with  his  lance  in  the  temple  near  his  eye, 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  Such  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  issued  from  the  wound  that  he 
was  seized  with  a  giddiness,  and  fell  senseless 
from  his  horse.  The  horse,  having  lost  his 
rider,  wandered  about  the  field}  the  furniture 
too,  was  fallen  off,  and  the  servant  of  Mithri- 
dates, who  had  given  him  the  wound,  took  it 
up,  all  stained  with  blood. 

At  last,  Cyrus,  with  much  difficulty,  began 
to  recover  from  his  swoon;  and  a  few  eunuchs, 
who  attended  him,  endeavoured  to  mount  him 
on  another  horse,  and  so  to  carry  him  out  of 
danger.  But  as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  a  horse,  he 
thought  it  better  to  walk,  and  the  eunuchs  sup- 
ported him  as  he  went.  His  head  was  still  heavy, 
and  he  tottered  at  every  step;  yet  he  imagined 
himself  victorious,  because  he  heard  the  lugi- 
tives  calling  Cyrus  king,  and  imploring  mercy. 

At  that  instant  some  Caunians  of  mean  con- 
dition, who  performed  the  most  servile  offices 
for  the  royal  army,  happened  to  mix  with  the 
company  of  Cyrus  as  friends.  They  perceived^ 
however,  though  not  without  difficulty,  that  the 
clothing  of  his  people  was  red,  whereas  that 
given  by  the  king  their  master  was  white.  One 
of  these  then  ventured  to  give  Cyrus  a  stroke 
with  his  spear  behind,  without  knowing  him  to 
be  the  prince.  The  weapon  hit  his  ham,  and 
cut  the  sinew;  upon  which  he  fell,  and  in  fall- 
ing dashed  his  wounded  temple  against  a  stone, 
and  died  upon  the  spot.  Such  is  Ctesias  story 
of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  which,  like  a  blunt  wea- 
pon, backs  and  hews  him  a  long  time,  and  can 
hardly  kill  him  at  last. 

Soon  after  Cyrus  expired,  an  officer,  who 
was  called  the  King's  Eye,  passed  that  way. 
Artasyras,  (for  that  was  his  name)  knowing 
the  eunuchs  who  were  mourning  over  the 
corpse,  addressed  him  who  appeared  to  be  most 
faithful  to  his  master,  and  said,  "  Pariscas,  who 
is  that  whom  thou  art  lamenting  so  much.'" 
"  O  Artasyras,"  answered  the  eunuch,  "  see 
you  not  Prince  Cyrus  dead.'"'  Artasyras  was 
astonished  at  the  event;  however,  he  desired 
the  eunuch  to  compose  himself,  and  take  care 
of  the  corpse;  and  then  rode  at  full  speed  to 
Artaxerxes,  who  had  given  up  all  for  lost,  and 
was  ready  to  faint,  both  with  thirst  and  with 
the  anguish  of  his  wound.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  officer  found  him,  and  with  a  joyful 
accent  hailed  him  in  these  words,  "I  have 
seen  Cyrus  dead."  The  king  at  first  was  im- 
patient to  see  the  dead  body  himself,  and  com- 
manded Artasyras  immediately  to  conduct  him 
to  it.  But  finding  all  the  field  full  of  terror 
and  dismay,  upon  a  report  that  the  Greeks, 
victorious  in  their  quarter,  were  pursuing  the 
fugitives  and  putting  all  to  the  sword,  he 
thought  prooer  to  send  out  a  greater  number 
to  reconnoitre  the  place  which  Artasyras  had 
told  hiin  of.  Accordingly  thirty  men  went  with 
flambeaux  in  their  hands.  Still  the  king  was 
almost  dying  with  thirst,  and  the  eunuch  Sati- 
barzanes  sought  every  place  for  water;  for  the 
field  afforded  none,  and  they  were  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  camp.  After  much  search, 
he  found  one  of  those  poor  Caunians  had  about 
two  quarts  of  bad  water  m  a  mean  bottle,  and 
he  took  it  and  carried  it  to  the  king.   After  the 


king  had  drank  it  all  up,  the  eunuch  asked 
him,  "  If  he  did  not  find  it  a  disagreeable  bev- 
erage.'" Upon  which  he  swore  by  all  the  gods, 
"  That  he  had  never  drank  the  most  delicioug 
wine,  nor  the  lightest  and  clearest  water,  with 
so  much  pleasure.  I  wish  only,"  continued 
he,  "  that  I  could  find  the  man  who  gave  it 
thee,  that  I  might  make  him  a  recompence. 
In  the  meantime  I  entreat  the  gods  to  make 
him  happy  and  rich." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  thirty  men 
whom  he  had  sent  out  returned  in  great  exul- 
tation, and  confirmed  the  news  of  his  unex- 
pected good  fortune.  Now,  likewise,  num- 
bers of  his  troops  repaired  to  him  again,  and 
dismissing  his  fears,  he  descended  from  the 
eminence,  with  many  torches  carried  before 
him.  When  he  came  to  the  dead  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  Persians,  the  right 
hand  and  the  head  were  cut  off:  and  having 
ordered  the  head  to  be  brought  to  him,  he  took 
it  by  the  hair,  which  was  long  and  thick,  and 
shewed  it  to  the  fugitives,  and  to  such  as  were 
still  doubtful  ol  the  fortune  of  the  day.  They 
were  astonished  at  the  sight,  and  prostrated 
themselves  before  him.  Seventy  thousand 
men  soon  assembled  about  him,  and  with  them 
he  returned  to  his  camp.  Ctesias  tells  us,  he 
had  led  four  hundred  thousand  men  that  day 
into  the  field;  but  Dmon  and  Xenophon  make 
that  number  much  greater.  As  to  the  number 
of  the  killed,  Ctesias  says,  an  account  only  of 
nine  thousand  was  brought  to  Artaxerxes 
whereas  there  appeared  to  Ctesias  himself 
be  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand.  That  arti 
cle,  therefore,  must  be  left  dubious.  But  no- 
thing can  be  a  more  palpable  falsity  than  what 
Ctesias  adds,  that  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
the  Greeks  in  conjunction  with  Phayllus,  the 
Zacynthian,  and  some  others;  for  Xenophon 
knew  that  Ctesias  was  at  the  Persian  court; 
he  mentions  him  in  his  works,  and  it  is  plain 
that  he  had  met  with  his  books.  Therefore, 
if  he  had  been  joined  in  commission  to  settle 
such  important  affairs,  he  would  nol  have  pass- 
ed him  by  unnoticed,  but  would  have  mention- 
ed him  with  Phayllus.  Ctesias,  indeed,  was 
a  man  of  unbounded  vanity,  as  well  as  strong 
attachment  to  Clearchus;  and  for  that  reason 
always  leaves  a  corner  in  the  story  for  him- 
self, when  he  is  dressing  out  the  praises  of 
Clearchus  and  the  Lacedaemonians. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  sent  great  and  val- 
uable presents  to  the  son  of  Artagerses,  who 
was  slain  by  Cyrus.  He  rewarded  also  Ctesi- 
as and  others  in  a  distinguished  manner;  and 
having  found  the  Caunian  who  gave  him  the 
bottle  of  water,  he  raised  him,  from  indigence 
and  obscurity,  to  riches  and  honours  There 
was  something  of  an  analogy  between  hit 
punishments  and  the  crime.  One  Arbaces,  a 
Mede,  in  the  battle  deserted  to  Cyrus,  and  af- 
ter that  prince  was  killed,  came  back  to  his 
colours.  As  he  perceived  that  the  man  had 
done  it  rather  out  of  cowardice  than  any  trea- 
sonable design,  all  the  penalty  he  laid  upon 
him  was,  to  carry  about  him  a  naked  courtetian 
upon  his  shoulders  a  whole  day  in  the  market- 
place. Another,  besides  deserting,  had  given 
it  out  that  he  had  killed  two  of  the  enemy;  and 
for  his  punishment,  he  only  ordered  his  tongue 
to  be  pierced  through  with  three  needles. 
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He  supposed,  and  he  vae  desirous  of  having 
it  passed  upon  the  world,  that  Cyrus  fell  by  his 
hard.  This  induced  him  to  send  valuable  pres- 
ents to  Mithridates,  who  gave  him  the  first 
wound,  and  to  instruct  the  messengers  to  say, 
"The  king  does  you  this  honour,  because  you 
found  the  furniture  of  Cyrus's  horse,  and 
brought  it  to  him."  And  when  the  Carian, 
who  gave  Cyrus  the  stroke  in  his  ham  that 
caused  his  death,  asked  for  his  reward,  he  or- 
dered those  who  gave  it  him  to  say,  "  The 
king  bestows  this  upon  you,  because  you  were 
the  second  person  that  brought  him  good  tid- 
ings. For  Artasyras  was  the  first,  and  you 
the  next  that  brought  him  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus."  Mithridates  went  away  in 
silence,  though  not  without  concern.  But  the 
nnhappy  Carian  could  not  conquer  the  com- 
mon disease  of  vanity.  Elated  with  what  he 
thought  his  good  fortune,  and  aspiring  to  things 
above  his  walk  in  life,  he  would  not  receive 
his  reward  for  tidings,  but  angrily  insisted, 
and  called  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that 
he,  and  no  other  man,  killed  Cyrus:  and  that 
it  was  not  just  to  rob  him  of  the  giory. 

The  king  was  so  much  incensed  at  this  that 
be  ordered  the  man's  head  to  be  cut  off.  But 
his  mother  Parysatis  being  present  said,  "  Let 
not  this  villanous  Carian  go  off  so:  leave  him 
to  me  and  he  shall  have  the  reward  which  his 
audacious  tongue  deserves."  Accordingly  the 
king  gave  him  up  to  her,  and  she  delivered  him 
to  the  executioners,  with  orders  to  torture  him 
for  ten  days,  and  then  to  tear  out  his  eyes,  and 
poor  molten  brass  into  his  ears,  till  he  expired. 

Mithridates  also  came  to  a  miserable  end 
■oon  after,  through  his  own  folly.  Being  in- 
fited  one  evening  to  supper,  where  both  the 
eunuchs  of  the  king,  and  those  cf  his  mother 
were  present,  he  went  in  a  robe  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
king.  During  the  entertainment,  Parysatis's 
principal  eunuch  look  occasion  to  say,  "  What 
a  beautiful  garment  is  this,  Mithridates,  which 
the  king  has  given  you !  how  handsome  are 
those  bracelets  and  that  chain!  how  valuable 
your  scimitar!  he  has  certainly  made  you  not 
only  a  great,  but  a  happy  man."  Mithridates, 
who  by  this  time  was  flushed  with  wine,  made 
answer,  "  What  are  these  things,  Sparamixes.' 
I  deserve  much  greater  marks  of  honour  than 
these  for  the  services  I  rendered  the  king  that 
day."  Then  Sparamixes  replied,  with  a  smile, 
"I  speak  not  in  the  least  out  of  envy;  but 
since,  according  to  the  Greek  proverb,  there 
is  truth  in  wine,  let  rae  tell  you  my  mind  freely, 
and  ask  you  what  great  matter  it  is  to  find  a 
horse's  furniture  fallen  off,  and  bring  it  to  the 
king.  This  he  said,  not  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case;  but  because  he 
wanted  to  lay  him  open,  and  saw  that  the  wine 
had  made  him  talkative,  and  taken  him  off  his 
guard,  he  studied  to  pique  his  vanity.  Mith- 
ridates, no  longer  master  of  himself,  said, 
"You  may  talk  of  what  furniture  and  what 
trifles  you  please;  but  I  tell  you  plainly,  it  was 
by  this  hand  that  Cyrus  was  slain.  For  I  did 
not,  like  Artagerses,  throw  my  javelin  in  vain, 
but  pierced  his  temples  near  the  eye,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground;  and  of  that  wound 
he  died."  The  rest  of  the  company  saw  the 
dreadful  fate  that  would  befal  Alithridates, 


and  looked  with  dejected  eyes  upon  the  ground; 
but  he  who  gave  the  entertainment  said,  "  Let 
us  now  attend  to  our  eating  and  drinking;  and, 
adoring  the  fortune  of  the  king,  let  such  mat- 
ters alone  as  are  too  high  for  us." 

Immediately  after  the  company  broke  up, 
the  eunuch  told  Parysatis  what  had  been  said, 
and  she  informed  the  king,  Artaxerxes,  like 
a  person  detected,  and  one  who  had  lost  a  vic- 
tory out  of  his  hands,  was  enraged  at  this  dis- 
covery. For  he  was  desirous  of  making  all 
the  barbarians  and  Greeks  believe,  that  in  the 
several  encounters  he  both  gave  and  received 
blows;  and  that  though  he  was  wounded  him- 
self, he  killed  his  adversary.  He  therefore 
condemned  Mithridates  to  the  punishment  of 
the  Boat.  The  manner  of  it  is  this.  They 
take  two  boats,  which  are  made  to  fit  each 
other,  and  extend  the  criminal  in  one  of  them 
in  a  supine  posture.  Then  they  turn  the  other 
upon  it,  so  that  the  poor  wretch's  body  is  cov- 
ered, and  only  the  head  and  hands  are  out  at 
one  end,  and  the  feet  at  the  other.  They  give 
him  victuals  daily,  and  if  he  refuses  to  eat, 
they  compel  him  by  pricking  him  in  the  eyes. 
.\fter  he  has  eaten,  they  make  him  drink  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  milk,  which  they  pour 
into  his  mouth.  They  spread  the  same,  too, 
over  his  face,  and  always  turn  him  so  as  to 
have  the  sun  full  in  his  eyes;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  his  face  is  covered  with 
swarms  of  flies.  As  all  the  necessary  evacu- 
ations of  a  man  who  eats  and  drinks  are  within 
the  boat,  the  filthiness  and  corruption  engender 
a  quantity  of  worms,  which  consume  nis  flesh, 
and  penetrate  to  his  entrails.  AVhen  they  find 
that  the  man  is  dead,  they  take  off  the  upper 
boat,  and  have  the  spectacle  of  a  carcass 
whose  flesh  is  eaten  away,  and  of  numberless 
vermin  clinging  to  and  gnawing  the  bowels, 
Mithridates  with  much  difiiculty  found  death, 
after  he  had  been  consumed  in  this  manner 
for  seventeen  days. 

There  remained  now  no  other  mark  for  the 
vengeance  of  Parysatis  but  Mesabates,  one  of 
the  king's  eunuchs,  who  cut  off  Cyrus's  head 
and  hand.  As  he  took  care  to  give  her  no 
handle  against  L'm,  she  laid  this  scheme  for 
his  destruction.  She  was  a  woman  of  keen 
parts  in  all  respects,  and  in  particular  she 
played  well  at  dice.  The  king  often  played 
with  her  before  the  war,  and  being  reconciled 
to  her  after  it,  took  the  same  diversion  with 
her.  She  was  even  the  confidant  of  his  pleas- 
ures, and  scrupled  not  to  assist  in  any  thing 
of  gallantry, 

Statira  indeed  was  the  object  of  her  hatred, 
and  she  let  her  have  a  small  share  of  the  king's 
company;  for  she  was  determined  to  have  ^e 
principal  interest  with  him  herself.  One  day, 
finding  Artaxerxes  wanted  something  to  pass 
away  the  time,  she  challenged  him  to  play  for 
a  thousand  darios,  and  purposely  managed  her 
dice  so  ill,  that  she  lost.  She  paid  the  money 
immediately,  but  pretended  to  be  much  chag 
rined,  and  called  on  him  to  play  again  for  aa 
eunuch.  He  consented  to  the  proposal,  and 
they  agreed  each  of  them  to  except  five  of  their 
most  faithful  eunuch's;  the  winner  was  to  have 
his  choice  out  of  the  rest.  On  these  conditions 
they  played.  The  queen,  who  had  the  affair  at 
heart,  exerted  all  her  skill,  and  being  favoured 
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besides,  by  the  dice,  won  the  eunuch,  and 
pitched  upon  Mesabates,  who  was  not  of  the 
number  of  the  excepted.  He  was  immediately 
delivered  to  her  and  before  the  king  suspected 
any  thing  of  her  intentions,  she  put  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  executioners,  with  orders  to  flay 
him  alive,  and  fix  his  body  on  three  stakes, 
and  to  stretch  out  his  skin  by  itself.  The  king 
was  highly  incensed,  and  expressed  his  resent- 
ment in  strong  terms:  but  she  only  said  in  a 
laughing  ironical  way,  "  This  is  pleasant  in- 
deed, that  you  must  be  so  angry  about  an  old 
useless  eunuch,  while  I  say  not  a  word  of  my 
loss  of  a  thousand  darics."  The  king,  though 
much  concerned  at  the  imposition,  held  his 
peace.  But  Statira,  who  on  other  occasions 
openly  censured  the  practice  of  the  queen- 
mother,  complained  now  of  the  injustice  and 
cruelty,  in  sacrificing  to  Cyrus  the  eunuchs, 
and  other  faithful  servants  of  the  king. 

After  Tissaphernes*  had  deceived  Clearchus 
and  the  other  Grecian  officers,  ana,  contrary  to 
the  treaty  and  his  oaths,  put  them  in  chains, 
Ctesias  tells  us,  that  Clearchus  made  interest 
with  him  for  the  recovery  of  a  comb.  When 
he  had  obtained  it,  it  seems,  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  use  of  it,  that  he  took  his  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  Ctesias,  that  it 
might  appear  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  him 
to  his  friends  and  relations  in  Lacedfemon. 
The  device  was  a  dance  of  the  Caryatides. ■f 
He  adds,  that  whenever  provisions  were  sent 
to  Clearchus,  his  fellow  prisoners  took  most  of 
them  for  themselves,  and  left  him  a  very  small 
share  J  but  that  he  corrected  this  abuse,  by  pro- 
curing a  larger  quantity  to  be  sent  to  Clear- 
chus, and  separating  the  allowance  of  the 
others  from  his.  All  this  (according  to  our 
author)  was  done  with  the  consent,  and  by  the 
favour  of  Parysatis.  As  he  sent  every  day  a 
gammon  of  bacon  among  the  provisions,  Cle- 
archus suggested  to  him,  that  he  might  easily 
conceal  a  small  dagger  in  the  fleshy  part,  and 
begged  earnestly  that  he  would  do  it,  that  his 
fate  might  not  be  left  to  the  cruel  disposition 
of  Artaxerxes;  but,  through  fear  of  the  king's 
displeasure,  he  refused  it.  The  king,  how- 
ever, at  the  request  of  his  mother,  promised 
upon  oath,  not  to  put  Clearchus  to  death;  but 
afterwards  he  was  persuaded,  by  Statira,  to 
destroy  all  the  prisoners,  except  Menon.  On 
this  account  he  tells  us  Parysatis  plotted  against 
Statira,  and  resolved  to  take  her  oft'  by  poison. 
But  it  is  a  great  absurdity  in  Ctesias  to  assign 
so  disproportionate  a  cause.  Would  Pary- 
satis, for  the  sake  of  Clearchus,  undertake  so 
horrid  and  dangerous  an  enterprise  as  that  of 

*  Tissapliernes,  by  promises  which  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  keep,  drew  Clearchus  to  an  interview  in  his 
tent.  He  went  witli  four  principal  officers  and  twenty 
captains  to  wait  on  the  Persian,  who  put  Clearchus  and 
the  four  officers  under  arrest,  and  ordered  the  twenty 
captains  to  be  cut  in  pieces.  Some  tin>e  after  the  king 
commanded  Clearchus,  and  all  the  four  officers,  except 
Menon,  to  be  beheaded.     Xenoph.  de  Exped.  Cyri. 

I  Carya  was  a  town  in  Laconia,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Diana.  Indeed  the  whole  town  was  dedi- 
cated to  Diana  and  her  nymphs.  In  the  court  before 
the  temple  stood  a  statue  of  Diana  Caryatis,  and  the 
Spartari  virgins  kept  a  yearly  fettival  on  which  they 
danced  round  it. 


poisoning  the  king's  lawful  wife,  by  whom  in 
had  children  and  an  heir  to  his  crown.'  It  it 
clear  enough  that  he  tells  this  fabulous  tale  tff 
do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Clearchus.  Foi 
he  adds,  that  the  carcasses  of  the  other  officera 
were  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  and  birds;  but  that 
a  storm  of  wind  brought  a  great  heap  of  sand, 
and  provided  a  tomb  for  Clearchus.  Around 
this  heap  there  sprung  up  a  number  of  palm 
trees,  which  soon  grew  into  an  admirable 
grove,  and  spread  their  protecting  shade  over  the 
place ;  so  that  the  king  repented  greatly  of  what 
he  had  done,  believing  that  he  had  destroyed 
a  man  who  was  a  favourite  of  the  gods. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  from  the  hatred  and 
jealousy  which  Parysatis  had  entertained  of 
Statira  from  the  first,  that  she  embarked  in  bo 
cruel  a  design.  She  saw  that  her  own  power 
with  the  king  depended  only  on  his  reverence 
for  her  as  his  mother;  whereas  that  of  Statira 
was  founded  in  love,  and  confirmed  by  the 
greatest  confidence  in  her  fidelity.  The  point 
she  had  to  carry  was  great,  and  she  resolved 
to  make  one  desperate  effort.  She  had  a  faith- 
ful and  favourite  attendant,  named  Gigis,  who 
as  Dion  tells  us,  assisted  in  the  affair  of  the 
poison;  but,  according  to  Ctesias,  she  was  only 
conscious  of  it,  and  that  against  her  will. 
The  former  calls  the  person,  who  provided  the 
poison,  Melantas;  the  latter,  Belitaras. 

These  two  princesses  had,  in  appearance, 
forgot  their  old  suspicions  and  animosities, 
and  began  to  visit  and  eat  at  each  cthei'j 
table.  But  they  did  it  with  so  much  distrust 
and  caution  as  to  make  it  a  rule  to  eat  of  the 
same  dish,  and  even  of  the  same  slices.  There 
is  a  small  bird  in  Persia,  which  has  no  excre- 
ments, the  intestines  being  only  filled  with 
fat;  on  which  account  it  is  supposed  to  live 
upon  air  and  dew:  the  name  of  it  is  rhyntaccs. 
Ctesias  writes,  that  Parysatis  divided  one  of 
these  birds  with  a  small  knife  that  was  poi- 
soned on  one  side,  and  taking  the  whole- 
somer  part  herself,  gave  the  other  to  Statira. 
Dion,  however,  affirms,  that  it  was  not  Pary- 
satis, but  Melantas,  who  cut  the  bird  in  two, 
and  presented  the  poisoned  part  to  Statira. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  she  died  in  dreadful  agonies 
and  convulsions;  and  was  not  only  sensible 
herself  of  the  cause,  but  intimated  her  suspi- 
cions to  the  king,  who  knew  too  well  the  sav 
age  and  implacable  temper  of  his  mother:  he, 
therefore,  immediately  made  an  inquisition 
into  the  affair.  He  took  her  officers  and  set 
vants  that  attended  at  her  table,  and  put  them 
to  the  torture.  But  she  kept  Gigis  in  her  own 
apartment:  and  when  the  king  demanded  her, 
refused  to  give  her  up.  At  last  Gigis  begged 
of  the  queen-mother  to  let  her  go  in  the  night 
to  her  own  house;  and  the  king  being  informed 
of  it,  ordered  some  of  his  guards  to  inter* 
cept  her.  Accordingly  she  was  seized  and 
condemned  to  die.  The  laws  of  Persia  hava 
provided  this  punishment  for  poisoners:  their 
heads  are  placed  on  a  broad  stone,  and  then 
crushed  with  another,  till  nothing  of  the 
figure  remains.  In  that  manner  was  Gigi« 
executed.  As  for  Parysatis,  the  king  did  not 
reproach  her  with  her  crime,  nor  punish  her 
any  farther  than  by  sending  her  to  Babylon 
(which  was  the  place  she  desired  to  retire  to,; 
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tnd  declaring  that  he  would  never  visit  that 
oity  while  she  lived.  Such  was  the  state  of 
his  domestic  affairs. 

He  was  no  less  solicitous  to  get  the  Greeks 
into  his  hands,  who  had  followed  Cyrus  into 
Asia,  than  he  had  been  to  conquer  Cyrus  him- 
self, and  to  keep  the  crown.  But  he  could  not 
succeed.*  For  though  they  had  lost  Cyrus 
their  general,  and  their  own  officers,  yet  ihey 
'orced  their  way,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very 
oalace  of  Artaicrxcs,  and  made  it  appear  to  all 
the  world  that  the  Persians  and  their  king  had 
nothing  to  value  themselves  upon  but  wealth, 
luxury,  and  women;  and  that  the  rest  was 
mere  parade  and  ostenUtion.  This  gave  fresh 
spirits  to  the  Greeks,  and  taught  them  to  des- 
pise the  barbarians.  The  Lacedaemonians,  in 
particular,  thought  it  would  be  a  great  dishon- 
our, if  they  did  not  now  deliver  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  from  servitude,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
insults  of  the  Persians.  Their  first  attempt 
was  under  the  direction  of  Thimbro,  and  the 
next  under  that  of  Dercyllidas;  but  as  those 
generals  effecting  nothing  of  importance,  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  given  to  Agesilaus. 
That  prince  immediately  passed  into  Asia  with 
his  fleet,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
vigorous  operations:  for  he  defeated  Tissa- 
phernes  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  brought  over 
several  cities. 

By  these  losses  .\.rtaxerxes  understood  what 
was  his  best  method  of  making  war.  He 
therefore  seat  Hermocrates,  the  Rhodian,  into 
Greece,  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  having 
instructed  him  to  corrupt  with  it  the  leading 
Dien  amongst  the  states,  and  to  stir  up  a  Gre- 
cian war  against  Lacedsmon. 

Hermocrates  acqitted  himself  so  well  in  his 
lommission  that  the  most  considerable  cities 
leagued  against  Sparta,  and  there  w"re  such 
commotions  in  Peloponnesus  that  the  magis- 
trates were  forced  to  recal  Agesilaus  from  Asia. 
On  leaving  that  country  he  is  reported  to  have 
«aid  to  his  friends,  "  The  king  drives  me  out  of 
Asia  with  thirty  thousand  archers."  For  the 
Persian  money  bore  the  impression  of  an  archer. 

Artaxerxes  deprived  the  Lacedemonians  of 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  by  means  of  Conon, 
the  Athenian,  who  acted  in  conjunction  with 
Pharnabazus.  For  Conon,  after  he  had  lost 
the  sea-fight  at  -Egos  Potamos,  took  up  his 
abode  in  Cyprus;  not  merely  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety,  but  to  wait  for  a  change  of  affairs, 
as  mariners  wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide.  As 
he  saw  that  his  own  plan  wanted  a  respectable 
power  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  that  the 
Persian  power  required  a  person  of  ability  to 
conduct  it,  he  wrote  the  king  an  account  of  the 

*  The  Greeks  were  at  avast  distance  from  their  own 
country,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  army  flushed  with  victory ;  and 
bad  no  way  to  return  again  into  Greece,  but  by  forcing 
their  retreat  through  an  immense  tract  of  the  enemy's 
couutry.  But  their  ralour  and  resolution  mastered  all 
these  difficulties,  and,  in  spile  of  a  powerful  army 
which  pursued  and  harassed  them  all  the  way,  they 
made  a  retreat  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-fire  miles,  through  the  provinces  belonging  to 
the  Persians,  and  got  safe  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
£uiiue  sea.  Clearchus  had  the  conduct  of  this  march 
at  first;  but  he  being  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  Xenophon  was  chosen  in  his  room  ;  and  to  his 
talour  and  wisdom  it  was  chiefly  owing  that  at  length 
Ihey  got  «afe  into  Greece. 


measures  he  had  concerted.  The  mesAenger 
was  ordered  to  get  the  letter  aelivercd  into  his 
hands  by  Zeno  the  Cretan,  who  danced  in  the 
revels,  or  by  Polycritus  the  Menda;an,  who 
was  his  physician;  and  in  case  of  their  absence, 
by  Ctesias,  another  physician.  The  letter,  we 
are  told,  was  given  to  Ctesias,  and  he  added 
to  it  this  paiagraph,  "  I  desire  you,  sir,  to  send 
Ctesias  to  me,  for  he  will  be  very  serviceable 
in  the  business  of  the  navy."  But  Ctesias  af- 
firms, that  the  king,  without  any  kind  of  solici- 
tation, put  him  upon  this  service. 

After  Artaxerxes  had  gained,  by  Conon  and 
Pharnabazus,  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  which  stri|>- 
ped  the  Laceila;monians  of  the  empire  of  the 
sea,  he  drew  almost  all  Greece  into  his  inter 
est;  insomuch  that  the  celebrated  peace,  called 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  was  entirely  of  his 
modelling.  Antalcidas,  was  a  Spartan,  the  son 
of  Leon,  and  so  strongly  attached  to  the  king, 
that  he  prevailed  with  the  Laceda;monians  to 
give  up  to  him  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  and 
the  islands,  which  are  reckoned  amongst  its 
dependencies,  to  be  held  as  his  tributaries,  in 
virtue  of  the  peace;  if  we  can  call  that  a  peace 
by  which  Greece  was  dishonoured  and  betray- 
ed; which  was  indeed  so  vile  a  bargain  that 
the  most  unsuccessful  war  could  have  termi- 
nated in  nothing  more  inglorious. 

Hence  it  was  that  Artaxerxes,  though,  ac- 
cording to  Dinon's  account,  he  always  detested 
the  other  Spartans  as  the  most  impudent  of 
men,  yet  expressed  a  great  regard  for  Antal- 
cidas, when  he  came  to  his  court.  One  eve- 
ning he  took  a  chaplet  of  flowers  from  his  head, 
dipped  it  in  the  richest  essences,  and  sent  it 
from  his  table  to  Antalcidas.  All  the  court 
was  astonished  at  such  a  mark  of  favour.  But 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  propriety  in  making 
him  so  ridiculous  a  compliment;*  and  he  was  a 
fit  man  to  wear  such  a  crown,  who  could  take 
off  Leonidas  and  Callicratides  ia  a  dance  be- 
fore the  Persians.  Somebody  happening  to  say 
in  the  hearing  of  Agesilaus,  "  Alas,  for  Greece ! 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  are  turning  Per- 
sians," he  corrected  him  and  said,  "No;  the 
Medes  are  rather  turning  Lacedaemonians." 
But  the  wit  of  the  expression  did  not  remove 
the  disgrace  of  the  thing.  They  lost  their  su- 
periority in  Greece  by  the  ill-fought  battle  of 
Leuctra,  as  they  had  lost  their  honour  by  the 
vile  conditions  of  this  peace. 

So  long  as  Sparta  kept  the  lead,  the  king 
admitted  Antalcidas  to  the  privileges  of  hospi- 
tality, and  called  him  his  friend.  But  when, 
upon  their  defeat  at  Leuctra,  the  Spartans  sent 
Agesilaus  into  Egypt,  to  get  a  supply  of  moniy, 
and  Antalcidas  went  upon  the  same  businesB  to 
the  Persian  court,  Artaxerxes  treated  him  with 
so  much  neglect  and  contempt,  that  between 
the  ridicule  he  suffered  from  his  enemies,  and 
his  fear  of  the  resentment  of  the  ephori,  here 
solved,  on  his  return,  to  starve  himself  to  death. 
Ismenias  the  Theban,  and  Pelopidas,  who  had 
lately  won  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  went  also  to 
the  court  of  Artaxerxes.  Pelopidas  submitted 
to  nothing  unworthy  of  his  country  or  character ; 
but  Ismenias  being  commanded  to  adore  the 

*  It  was  a  compliment  entirely  out  of  character  to  > 
Lacedaemonian,  who,  as  such,  was  supposed  to  raiue 
himself  upon  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  ana  OS 
avoiding  all  approaches  to  luxury. 
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king,  purposely  let  his  ring  fall  from  his  finger, 
and  then,  by  stooping  to  take  it  up,  appeared 
in  a  posture  of  adoration.  Timagoras  the  Athe- 
nian, having  given  the  king  some  secret  intel- 
iigence  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  by  a  secretary 
named  Beluris,  he  was  so  much  pleased  that  he 
made  him  a  present  of  ten  thousind  darics. 
The  same  Timagoras  wanted  a  supply  of  cows' 
milk,  on  account  of  a  languishing  disorder,  and 
Artaxerxes  ordered  eighty  cows  for  his  use, 
which  were  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went. 
He  likewise  sent  him  a  bed  with  the  necessary 
coverlets,  and  Persian  servants  to  make  it,  be- 
cause he  thought  the  Greeks  not  skilled  in  that 
art;  and  he  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  the 
sea-side  in  a  litter,  on  account  of  his  indisposi- 
tion. To  this  we  may  add  the  allowance  for 
his  table  while  he  was  at  court,  which  was  so 
magnificent  that  Ostanes,  the  king's  brother, 
one  day  said  to  him,  "Timagoras,  remember 
this  table,  for  it  is  not  so  sumptuous  for  no- 
thing." This  was  rather  reproaching  him  with 
his  treason  than  calling  for  his  acknowledg- 
ments: and,  indeed,  Timagoraf,  on  his  return, 
was  capitally  condemned  by  the  Athenians  for 
taking  bribes. 

Artaxerxes,  in  some  measure,  atoned  for  the 
causes  of  sorrow  he  gave  the  Greeks,  by  doing 
one  thing  that  afforded  them  great  pleasure:  he 
put  Tissaphernes,  their  most  implacable  ene- 
my, to  death.  This  he  did  partly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Parysatis,  who  added  other  charges 
to  those  alleged  against  him;  for  he  did  not 
long  retain  his  anger,  but  was  reconciled  to  his 
mother,  and  sent  for  her  to  court;  because  he 
saw  she  had  understanding  and  spirit  enough 
to  assist  in  governing  the  kingdom,  and  there 
now  remained  no  farther  cause  of  suspicions 
and  uneasiness  between  them.  From  this  time 
she  made  it  a  rule  to  please  the  king  in  all  her 
measures,  and  not  to  oppose  any  of  his  inclina- 
tions, by  which  she  gained  an  absolute  ascend- 
ant over  him.  She  perceived  that  he  had  a 
strong  passion  for  one  of  his  own  daughters, 
named  Atossa.  He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to 
conceal  it  on  his  mother's  account,  and  re- 
strained it  in  public;  though,  according  to  some 
authors,  he  had  already  a  private  commerce 
with  the  princess.  Parysatis  no  sooner  sus- 
pected the  intrigue,  than  she  caressed  her 
grand-daughter  more  than  ever;  and  was  con- 
tinually praising  to  Artaxerxes  both  her  beau- 
ty and  her  behaviour,  in  which  she  assured  hrsi 
there  was  something  great  and  worthy  of  a 
crown.  At  last,  she  persuaded  him  to  make 
her  his  wife,  without  regarding  the  laws  and 
opinions  of  the  Greeks:  "  God,"  said  she,  "has 
made  you  a  law  to  the  Persians,  and  a  rule  of 
right  and  wrong."  Some  historians,  amongst 
whom  is  Heraclides  of  Cuma;,  affirm,  that  Ar- 
taxerxes married  not  only  Atossa,  but  another 
of  his  daughters,  named  Amestris,  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  by  and  by.  His  affection  for  Atossa 
was  so  strong,  that  though  she  had  a  leprosy, 
which  spread  itself  over  her  body,  he  was  not 
disgusted  at  it;  but  he  was  daily  imploring  Juno 
for  her,  and  grasping  the  dust  of  her  temple; 
for  he  paid  his  homage  to  no  other  goddess. 
At  the  same  time,  by  his  order,  his  great  offi- 
cers sent  so  many  offerings  to  her  shrine  that 
the  whole  space  between  the  palace  and  the 
temple,  which  was  sixteen  furlongs,  was  filled 
with  gold,  siiver,  purple,  and  fine  horses. 


He  sent  Pharnabazus  and  Iphicrates  to  mak 
war  upon  the  iEgyptians;  but  the  expeditio 
miscarried  through  the  difference  which  hap 
pened  between  the  generals  he  employed.  Af- 
ter this  he  went  in  person  against  the  Cadu- 
sians,  with  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 
ten  thousand  horse.  Their  country  is  rough 
and  uneven,  and  covered  with  perpetual  fogs. 
As  it  produces  no  corn  or  fruits  by  cultivation, 
the  inhabitants,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of 
men,  live  upon  wild  pears,  apples,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind.  He,  therefore,  insensibly, 
fell  into  great  danger  and  distress;  for  his 
troops  could  find  no  provision  there,  nor  could 
they  be  supplied  from  any  other  place.  They 
were  forced  to  kill  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
eat  them ;  and  those  became  so  scarce  that  an 
ass's  head  was  sold  for  sixty  drachmas.  The 
king's  table  itself  was  ill  supplied;  and  there 
remained  only  a  few  horses,  all  the  rest  having 
been  used  for  food. 

In  this  extremity,  Tiribazus,  who  often  was 
in  high  favour  on  account  of  his  valour,  and 
often  degraded  for  his  levity,  and  who,  at  this 
very  time,  was  in  the  greatest  disgrace,  saved 
the  king  and  his  whole  array  by  the  following 
stratagem.  The  Cadusians  having  two  kings, 
each  had  his  separate  camp.  Upon  this  Tiri 
bazus  formed  his  scheme;  and,  after  he  had 
communicated  it  to  Artaxerxes,  went  himself 
to  one  of  those  princes,  and  sent  his  son  to  the 
other.  Each  imposed  upon  the  king  he  applied 
to,  by  pretending  that  the  other  was  going  to 
send  a  private  embassy  to  Artaxerxes,  to  nego- 
ciate  a  separate  alliance.  "  But  if  you  are 
wise,"  said  they,  "  you  will  be  beforehand  with 
your  rival,  and  we  will  assist  you  in  the  whole 
affair."  This  argument  had  its  effect;  and 
each,  persuaded  that  the  other  was  undermin- 
ing him  out  of  envy,  sent  his  ambassadors;  the 
one  with  Tiribazus,  and  the  other  with  his  son. 
As  some  time  passed  before  they  returned,  Ar- 
taxerxes began  to  suspect;  and  there  were 
those  who  suggested  that  Tiribazus  had  some 
traitorous  design.  The  king  was  extremely 
dejected,  and  repenting  of  the  confidence  he 
had  reposed  in  him,  gave  ear  to  all  the  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies.  But  at  last  Tiribazus  ar- 
rived, as  did  also  his  son,  with  the  Cadusian 
ambassadors,  and  peace  was  made  with  both 
parties;  in  consequence  of  which  Tiribazus  re- 
turned with  the  king  in  greater  esteem  and  au- 
thority than  ever.  During  this  expedition,  Ar- 
taxerxes shewed  that  timidity  and  effeminacy 
ought  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  they  generally  are, 
to  the  pomp  and  luxuries  of  life,  but  to  a  na- 
tive meanness  and  a  depraved  judgment:  for 
neither  the  gold,  the  purple,  nor  the  jewels, 
which  the  king  always  wore,  and  which  were 
worth  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  talents, 
hindered  him  from  bearing  the  same  fatigues 
and  hardships  with  the  meanest  soldier  in  his 
army.  He  took  his  quiver  on  his  back,  and 
his  buckler  upon  his  arm,  and  quitting  his 
horse,  would  often  march  foremost  up  the  most 
craggy  and  difficult  places;  insomuch  that 
others  found  their  task  much  lighter,  when 
they  saw  the  strength  and  alacrity  with  which 
he  proceeded:  for  he  marched  above  two  hun- 
dred furlongs  a  day. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  own  palaces, 
where  there  were  gardens  and  parks  of  great 
extent  and  beauty,  though  the  country  around 
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was  naked  and  barren.  As  the  weather  was 
exceedingly  cold,  he  permitted  his  men  to  cut 
wood  out  of  his  own  parks,  without  sparing 
either  pine  or  cypress:  and  when  the  soldiers 
were  loath  to  touch  trees  of  such  size  and 
beauty,  he  took  an  axe  in  his  own  hand,  and 
laid  it  to  the  finest  tree  amongst  them.  After 
which  they  cut  them  down  without  scruple, 
and  having  made  a  number  of  fires,  passed  the 
night  with  great  satisfaction. 

He  found,  however,  on  his  arrival  at  his 
capital,  that  he  had  lost  many  brave  men,  and 
almost  all  his  horses;  and,  imagining  that  he 
was  despised  for  his  losses,  and  the  ill  success 
of  the  expedition,  he  became  suspicious  of  his 
grandees.  Many  of  them  he  put  to  death  in 
anger,  and  more  out  of  fear;  for  fear  is  the 
most  sanguinary  principle  a  tyrant  can  act  from ; 
courage,  on  the  contrary,  is  merciful,  mild,  and 
unsuspicious.  Thus  the  most  timorous  animals 
are  the  hardest  to  be  tamed;  but  the  more 
generous,  having  less  suspicion,  because  they 
have  less  fear,  fly  not  the  caresses  and  society 
of  men. 

Artaxerxes  being  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
observed  his  sons  making  parties  for  the  crown 
amongst  his  friends  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility. 
The  more  equitable  part  were  for  his  leaving 
it  to  his  eldest  son  Darius,  as  he  had  received 
it  from  his  father  in  the  same  right.  But  his 
younger  son  Ochus,  who  was  an  active  man, 
and  of  a  violent  spirit,  had  also  a  considerable 
interest  among  the  grandees.  Besides,  he  hop- 
ed to  gain  his  father  through  Atossa;  for  he 
paid  his  court  to  her,  and  promised  to  make 
her  the  partner  of  his  throne  upon  the  death 
of  Artaxerxes.  Nay,  it  was  said  that  he  had 
already  private  familiarities  with  her.  Arta- 
xerxes, though  he  was  ignorant  of  this  circum- 
stance, resolved  to  cut  olF  the  hopes  of  Ochus 
at  once;  lest,  following  the  daring  steps  of  his 
uncle  Cyrus,  he  should  involve  the  kingdom 
again  in  civil  wars.  He  therefore  declared 
Darius  his  successor,  who  was  now  twenty- 
five*  years  old,  and  permitted  him  to  wear  the 
point  of  his  turbanf  erect,  as  a  mark  of  royalty. 

As  it  is  customary  in  Persia  for  the  heir  to 
ask  a  favour  of  him  that  declared  him  such, 
which,  if  possible,  is  always  granted,  Darius 
asked  for  Aspasia,  who  had  been  the  favourite 
mistress  cf  Cyrus,  and  was  now  one  of  the  king's 
concubines.  She  was  a  native  of  Phocea  in 
Ionia,  and  her  parents,  who  were  above  the 
condition  of  slaves,  had  given  her  a  good  edu- 
cation. One  evening  she  was  introduced  to  Cy- 
rus at  supper  with  the  other  women.  They  ap- 
proached him  without  scruple,  and  received  his 
jokes  and  caresses  with  pleasure:  but  Aspasia 
stood  by  in  silence;  and  when  Cyrus  called  her, 
ahe  refused  to  go.  Perceiving  that  the  cham- 
berlains were  about  to  compel  her,  she  said, 
"Whoever  lays  hands  upon  me  shall  repent  it." 
Uoon  which  the  company  looked  upon  her  as 
an  unpolished  creature;  but  Cyrus  was  pleased, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  to  the  person  who 
brought  the  women,  "  Do  not  you  sec  that  of 
all  you  have  provided,  this  only  has  generous 
and  virtuous  sentiments'."  From  this  moment 
he  attached  himself  to  her,  loved  her  most  of  all 
kis  concubines,  and  called  her  Aspasia  the  wise . 

•  Id  the  printed  text  it  is  fifty, 
f  CUarit. 


When  Cyrus  fell   in   battle,  she   was  takdn 

amongst  the  plunder  of  his  camp. 

Artaxerxes  was  much  concerned  at  his  son's 
request.  For  the  barbarians  are  so  extremely 
jealous  of  their  women,  that  capital  punishment 
is  inflicted,  not  only  on  the  man  who  speaks  to, 
or  touches  one  of  the  king's  concubines,  but  ou 
him  who  approaches  or  passes  their  chariots 
on  the  road.  And  though,  in  compliance  with 
the  dictates  of  his  passion,  he  had  made  Atossa 
his  wife  contrary  to  law,  he  kept  three  hundred 
and  sixty  concubines,  all  won>en  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  However,  when  Darius  demanded 
Aspasia,  he  declared  her  free,  and  said,  "  She 
might  go  with  him  if  she  pleased;  but  he  would 
do  no  violence  to  her  inclinations."  .\ccord 
ingly  Aspasia  was  sent  for,  and,  contrary  to  the 
king's  expectation,  made  choice  of  Darius. 
He  gave  her  up  to  him,  indeed,  because  he  was 
obliged  to  it  by  the  law;  but  he  soon  took  her 
away,  and  made  her  a  priestess  of  Diana  of 
Ecbatana,  whom  they  called  ^Initis,*  that  she 
might  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  chastity. 
This  he  thought  no  severe  revenge  upon  his 
son,  but  a  pleasant  way  of  chastising  his  pre- 
sumption. But  Darius  highly  resented  the  af- 
front; whether  it  was  that  the  charms  of  As- 
pasia had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him_ 
or  whether  he  thought  himself  insulted  and 
ridiculed  by  this  proceeding. 

Tiribazus  seeing  how  much  he  was  offended, 
endeavoured  to  exasperate  him  still  more. 
This  he  did  from  a  fellow  feeling;  for  he  had 
suffered  an  injury  much  of  the  same  kind.  The 
king,  having  several  daughters,  promised  to 
give  Apama  to  Pharnabazus,  Rhodogune  to 
Orontes,  and  Amestris  to  Tiribazus.  He  kept 
his  word  with  the  two  first,  but  deceived  Tiri- 
bazus; for,  instead  of  giving  Amestris  to  him. 
he  married  her  himself;  promising  at  the  same 
time  that  he  should  have  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter Atossa.  But  he  became  enamoured  of  her 
too,  and  married  her,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. This  treatment  extremely  incensed 
Tiribazus,  who  had,  indeed,  nothing  steady  in 
his  disposition;  but  was  wild  and  irregular. 
One  while  successful,  and  upon  a  footing  with 
the  greatest  men  in  the  court,  another  while 
unacceptable  to  the  king,  and  sinking  into  dis. 
grace,  he  bore  no  change  of  fortune  with  pro- 
priety. If  he  was  in  favour,  his  vanity  was  in- 
supportable; if  in  disgrace,  instead  of  being 
humble  and  quiet,  he  had  recourse  to  violence 
and  ferocity. 

His  conversing  with  the  young  prince  was, 
therefore,  adding  flame  to  fire.  "  What  avails 
it,"  said  he,  "  to  have  the  point  of  your  turban 
advanced,  if  you  seek  not  to  advance  your  au- 
thority.' Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
your  thinking  yourself  secure  of  the  succes 
sion,  while  your  brother  is  privately  forwarding 
his  interest  by  means  of  the  women,  and  your 
father  is  so  very  foolish  and  unsteady.  He  who 
could  break  one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  the 
Persians,  for  the  sake  of  an  insignificant  Gre- 
cian woman,  is  certainly  not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  more  important  engagements.  The 
case  is  quite  different  between  you  and  Ochus, 
as  the  event  of  the    competition:    if  Ochus 

*  Pausanias  says,  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana  .^nai- 
tis  in  Lydia.  But  Justin  tells  us,  that  Artaxerxes  madt 
Aspasia  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  sua. 
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does  not  obtain  the  crown,  none  will  hinder 
him  from  living  happily  in  a  private  station; 
but  you,  who  have  been  declared  king,  must 
either  reign  or  die."  On  this  occasion  was 
verified  that  observation  of  Sophocles: 

Swift  in  its  march 

Is  evil  couDsel 

The  road  which  leads  us  to  what  we  desire 
is  indeed  smooth,  and  of  an  easy  descent;  and 
tlr.e  desires  of  most  men  are  vicious,  because 
they  have  never  known  or  tried  the  enjoyments 
of  virtue.  The  lustre  of  such  an  imperial  crown, 
and  Darius's  fear  of  his  brother,  furnished 
Tiribazus  with  other  arguments;  but  the  god- 
dess of  beauty  contributed  her  share  towards 
persuading  him,  by  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
loss  of  Aspasia. 

He  gave  himself  up,  therefore,  entirely  to 
Tiribazus,  and  many  others  soon  entered  into 
the  conspiracy.  But  before  it  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  an  eunuch  gave  the  king  infor- 
mation of  it,  and  of  all  the  measures  that  were 
taken;  for  he  had  got  perfect  intelligence  that 
they  designed  to  enter  his  chamber  in  the  night, 
and  kill  him  in  his  bed. 

Artaxer.xes  thought  it  would  be  great  impru- 
dence either  to  slight  the  information,  and  lay 
himself  open  to  such  danger,  or  to  credit  it 
without  farther  proof.  The  method  he  took 
was  this:  he  ordered  the  eunuch  to  join  Darius 
and  his  adherents,  and  assist  at  all  their  coun- 
cils; and  in  the  mean  time  broke  a  door  through 
the  wall  behind  his  bed,  which  he  concealed 
with  the  tapestry.  When  the  time  came,  which 
the  eunuch  informed  him  of,  he  placed  himself 
upon  his  bed,  and  remained  there  till  he  had  a 
sight  of  the  faces  of  the  conspirators,  and  could 
perfectly  distinguish  each  of  them.  But  when 
he  saw  them  draw  their  swords,  and  advance 
towards  him,  he  pulled  back  the  tapestry,  re- 
treated into  the  inner  room,  artd,  after  he  had 
bolted  the  door,  alarmed  the  palace.  The  as- 
sassins seeing  themselves  discovered,  and  their 
designs  disappointed,  immediately  took  to 
flight,  and  desired  Tiribazus  to  do  the  same, 
because  be  must  certainly  have  been  observed. 
While  he  lingered,  the  guards  came  and  laid 
hold  of  him;  but  he  killed  many  of  them,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  despatched 
at  last  by  a  javelin  thrown  at  a  distance. 

Darius  was  taken,  together  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  brought  to  answer  for  his  crime  be- 
fore the  judges  which  the  king  appointed.  The 
king  did  not  think  proper  to  assist  at  the  trial 
In  person,  but  directed  others  to  lay  the  charge 
against  his  son,  and  his  notaries  were  to  ta'ke 
down  separately  the  opinion  of  each  judge. 
As  they  all  gave  it  unanimously  for  death,  the 
officers  took  Darius,  and  led  him  into  an  adja- 
cent prison.  But  when  the  executioner  came, 
with  the  instrument  in  his  hand  which  is  used 
in  beheading  the  capital  convicts,  he  was  seiz- 
ed with  horror  at  the  sight  of  Darius,  and  drew 
back  towards  the  door,  as  having  neither  ability 
nor  courage  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  king. 
But  the  judges,  who  stood  at  the  door,  u.ging 
him  to  do  his  office,  with  menaces  of  instant 
punishment  if  he  did  not  comply,  he  returned, 
and  seizing  Darius  by  the  hair,  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  and  cut  off  his  head.  Some  say 
the  cause  was  tried  in  presence  of  the  king, 


and  that  Darius,  after  he  was  convicted  by  in- 
dubitable proofs,  fell  on  his  face  and  begged 
for  mercy,  but  Artaxerxes,  rising  in  great  an 
ger,  drew  his  scimitar,  and  pursued  his  stroke 
till  he  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  They  add, 
that  after  this,  he  returned  to  his  palace,  and 
having  paid  his  devotions  to  the  sun,  said  to 
those  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  "My 
Persians,  you  may  now  return  in  triumph,  and 
tell  your  fellow-subjects,  that  the  great  Oro- 
mazes*  has  taken  vengeance  on  those  who 
formed  the  most  impious  and  execrable  designs 
against  their  sovereign."  Such  was  the  end 
of  the  conspiracy. 

Ochus  now  entertained  very  agreeable  hopes, 
and  was  encouraged  besides  by  Atossa.  But 
he  had  still  some  fear  of  his  remaining  legiti- 
mate brother,  Ariaspes,  and  of  his  natural 
brother  Arsames.  Not  that  Ochus  had  so  much 
to  aprehend  from  Ariaspes,  merely  because  he 
was  older,  but  the  Persians  were  desirous  of 
having  him  succeed  to  the  throne  on  account 
of  his  mildness,  his  sincerity,  and  his  humane 
disposition.  As  for  Arsames,  he  had  the  char- 
acter of  a  wise  prince,  and  was  the  particular 
favourite  of  his  father.  This  was  no  secret  to 
Ochus.  However,  he  planned  the  destruction 
of  both  these  brothers  of  his;  and  being  of  an 
artful,  as  well  as  sanguinary  turn,  he  employed 
his  cruelty  against  Arsames,  and  his  art  againit 
Ariaspes.  To  the  latter  he  privately  sent  some 
of  the  king's  eunuchs  and  friends  with  fre- 
quent accounts  of  severe  and  menacing  expres- 
sions of  his  father's,  as  if  he  had  resolved  to 
put  him  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  As 
these  persons  came  daily  to  tell  him  in  confi- 
dence, that  some  of  these  threats  were  upon 
the  point  of  being  put  in  execution,  and  the 
others  would  not  be  long  delayed,  he  was  so 
terrified,  and  fell  into  such  a  melancholy  and 
desponding  way,  that  he  prepared  a  poisonous 
draught,  and  drank  it,  to  deliver  himself  from 
the  burden  of  life. 

The  king  being  informed  of  the  manner  of 
his  death,  sincerely  lamented  him,  and  had 
some  suspicion  of  the  cause,  but  could  not  ex- 
amine into  it  thoroughly  on  account  of  his 
great  age. 

However,  Arsames  now  became  dearer  to 
him  than  ever,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
king  placed  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  and 
communicated  to  him  his  most  secret  thoughts 
Ochus,  there'bre,  would  not  defer  his  enter- 
prise longer,  but  employed  Harpates,  the  son 
of  Tiribazus,  to  kill  Arsames.  Artaxerxes, 
whom  time  had  brought  to  the  very  verge  of 
life,  when  he  had  this  additional  stroke  in  the 
fate  of  Arsames,  could  not  make  much  more 
struggle;  his  sorrow  and  regret  soon  brought 
him  to  the  grave.  He  lived  ninety-four  years, 
and  reigned  sixty-two.f  He  had  the  character 
of  a  prince  who  governed  witli  lenity:  and  lov- 
ed his  people.  But  perhaps  the  behaviour  of 
his  successor  might  contribute  not  a  little  to 
his  reputation ;  for  Ochus  was  the  most  cruel 
and  sanguinary  of  princes. 

*  The  Persians  worshipped  Oromazes  as  the  author 
of  Good,  and  ^rimanius  as  the  author  of  Evil. 

t  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  he  reigned  onW  fo» 
three  years. 
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1  HE  philosopher,  Chrysippus,  my  dear  Poly- 
crates,  seems  to  have  thought  the  ancient  prov- 
erb not  quite  justifiable,  and  therefore  he  de- 
hvered  it,  not  as  it  really  is,  but  what  he 
thought  it  should  be — 

Who  but  a  happy  son  will  praise  his  sire? 
UionysldorUB,  the  Troczenian,  however,  cor- 
rects him,  and  gives  it  right. 

Who  but  unhappy  sons  will  praise  their  sires? 
He  says,  the  proverb  was  made  to  silence  those 
who,  having  no  merit  of  their  own,  dress  them- 
selves up  in  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  and 
are  lavish  in  their  praises.  And  those  in  whom 
the  virtues  of  their  sires  shine  in  congenial 
beauty,  to  make  use  of  Pindar's  expression; 
who,  like  you,  form  their  conduct  after  the 
brightest  patterns  in  their  families,  may  think  it 
a  great  happiness  to  remember  the  most  excel- 
lent of  their  ancestors,  and  often  to  hear  or 
•peak  of  them:  for  they  assume  not  the  honour 
of  other  men's  virtues  for  want  of  merit  in  their 
own,  but  uniting  their  great  actions  to  those  of 
their  progenitors,  they  praise  them  as  the  au- 
thors of  their  descent,  and  the  models  of  their 
lives.  For  which  reason,  when  I  have  written 
the  life  of  Aratus,  your  countryman,  and  one  of 
your  ancestors,  I  shall  send  it  to  you,  who  re- 
flect no  dishonour  upon  him  either  in  point  of 
reputation  or  power.  Not  that  I  doubt  your 
having  informed  yourself  of  his  actions  from 
the  first,  with  all  possible  care  and  exactness; 
but  I  do  it,  that  your  sons,  Polycrates  and 
Pythocles,  may  form  themselves  upon  the  great 
examplars  in  their  own  family,  sometimes  hear- 
ing and  sometimes  reading  what  it  becomes 
them  well  to  imitate;  for  it  is  the  self  admirer, 
not  the  admirer  of  virtue,  that  thinks  himself 
superior  to  others. 

After  the  harmony  of  the  pure  Doric,*  I  mean 
the  aristocracy,  was  broken  in  Sicyon,  and  se- 
ditions took  place  through  the  ambition  of  the 
demagogues,  the  city  continued  a  long  time  in 
a  distempered  state.  It  only  changed  one  tyrant 
for  another,  till  Cleon  was  slain,  and  the  ad- 
ministration committed  to  Timoclidas  and  Cli- 
mas,  persons  of  the  greatest  reputation  and  au- 
thority amongst  the  citizens.  The  common- 
wealth seemed  to  be  in  some  degree  re-estab- 
lished, when  Timoclidas  died.  Abantidas,  the 
eon  of  Paseas,  taking  that  opportunity  to  set 
himself  up  tyrant,  killed  Clinias,  and  either  ban- 
ished or  put  to  death  his  friends  and  relations. 
He  sought  also  for  his  son  Aratus,  who  was  only 
•even  years  old,  with  a  design  to  despatch  him. 
But,  in  the  confusion  that  was  in  his  house 
when  his  father  was  slain,  the  boy  escaped 
among  those  that  fled,  and  wandered  about  the 
city,  in  fear  and  destitute  of  help,  till  he  hap- 
pened to  enter,  unobserved,  the  house  of  a 
woman  named  Soso,  who  was  sister  to  .■Vbanti- 
das,  and  had  been  married  to  Prophantus,  the 
brother  of  Clinias.    As  she  was  a  person  of 

•  There  was  a  eravity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  great 
pcrfcction  in  the  Dorian  music. 
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generous  sentiments,  and  persuaded  bemdet 
that  it  was  by  the  direction  of  some  deity  that 
the  child  had  taken  refuge  with  her,  she  con- 
cealed him  in  one  of  her  apartments  till  night, 
and  then  sent  him  privately  to  Argos. 

Aratus,  having  thus  escaped  so  imminent  a 
danger,  immediately  conceived  a  violent  and 
implacable  haired  for  tyrants,  which  increased 
as  he  grew  up.  He  was  educated  by  the  friends 
of  his  family,  at  Argos,  in  a  liberal  manner; 
and  as  he  was  vigorous  and  robust,  he  took  to 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  succeeded  so  well  as 
to  gain  the  prize  in  the  five  several  sorts.*  In- 
deed, in  his  statues  there  is  an  athletic  look; 
and  amidst  the  strong  sense  and  majesty  ex- 
pressed in  his  countenance,  we  may  discover 
something  inconsistent  with  the  voracity  and 
mattock  of  the  wrestlers.f  Hence,  perhaps,  it 
was  that  he  cultivated  his  powers  of  eloquence 
less  than  became  a  statesman.  He  might  in 
deed  be  a  better  speaker  than  some  suppose; 
and  there  are  those  who  judge,  from  his  Com- 
mentaries, that  he  certainly  was  so,  though 
they  were  hastily  written,  and  attempted  no- 
thing beyond  common  language. 

Some  time  after  the  escape  of  Aratus,  Dinias 
and  Aristotle,  the  logician,  formed  a  design 
against  Abantidas,  and  they  easily  found  an 
opportunity  to  kill  him,  when  he  attended,  ana 
sometimes  joined  in  their  disputations  in  the 
public  halls,  which  they  had  insensibly  drawn 
him  into  for  that  very  purpose.  Paseas,  the 
father  of  Abantidas,  then  seized  the  supreme 
power,  but  he  was  assassinated  by  Nicocles. 
who  took  his  place,  and  was  the  next  tyrant. 
We  are  told  that  there  was  a  perfect  likeness 
between  this  Nicocles  and  Periander,  the  sop 
of  Cypselus;  as  Orontes,  the  Persian,  resem 
bled  Alcma;on,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  and  ? 
Lacedsmonian  youth,  the  great  Hector.  Myr- 
tilas  informs  us,  that  the  young  man  was  crowd 
ed  to  death  by  the  multitudes  who  came  to  see 
him,  when  that  resemblance  was  known. 

Nicocles  reigned  four  months,  during  which 
time  he  did  a  thousand  injuries  to  the  people, 
and  was  near  losing  the  city  to  the  iEtolians, 
who  formed  a  scheme  to  surprise  it.  Aratua 
was  by  this  time  approaching  to  manhood,  and 
great  attention  was  paid  him  on  account  of  his 
high  birth,  and  his  spirit,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  little  or  unenterprising,  and  yet  it  was 
under  the  correction  of  a  gravity  and  solidity 
of  judgment  much  beyond  his  years.  The 
exiles,  therefore,  considered  him  as  their  prin- 
cipal resource;  and  Nicocles  was  not  regards 
less  of  his  motions,  but  by  his  private  agents 
observed  the  measure*  he  was  taking.  Not 
that  he  expected  he  would  embark  in  so  bold 
and  dangerous  an  enterprise  as  he  did,  but  he 
suspected  his  applications  to  the  princes,  who 
were  the  friends  of  his  father.    Indeed,  Aratua 

*  The  five  exercises  of  the  Pentiitklum  (as  we  hare 
already  observed)  were  running,  leaping,  throwing  tht 
dart,  boxing,  and  wrestling. 

t  Tliey  used  to  break  up  the  ground  with  the  mat 
lock,  by  way  of  exercise,  to  improve  their  strengthi 
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began  in  that  channel;  but  when  he  found 
that  AntigonuSj  notwithstanding  his  promises, 
put  him  off  from  time  to  time,  and  that  his 
hopes  from  Egypt  and  Ptolemy  were  too  re- 
mote, he  resolved  to  destroy  the  tyrant  without 
any  foreign  assistance. 

The  first  persgns  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  intentions  were  Aristomachus  and  Ecdelus. 
Aristoraachus  was  an  exile  from  Sicyon,  and 
Ecdelus,  an  Arcadian,  banished  from  Megalo- 
polis. The  latter  was  a  philosopher,  who  in 
speculation  never  lost  sight  of  practice,  for  he 
had  studied  at  Athens,  under  Arcesiiaus,  the 
academician.*  As  these  readily  accepted  his 
proposal,  he  applied  to  the  other  exiles;  a  few 
of  whom  joined  liim,  because  they  were  asham- 
ed to  give  up  so  promising  a  hope;  but  the 
greatest  part  believed  it  was  only  Aralus's  in- 
experiencef  that  made  him  think  of  so  bold  an 
attempt,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  pro- 
ceeding. 

AVhile  he  was  considering  how  to  seize  some 
post  in  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  from  whence 
he  might  prosecute  hostilities  against  the  tyrant, 
a  man  of  Sicyon  arrived  at  Argos,  who  had  es- 
caped out  of  prison.  He  was  brother  to  Xeno- 
cles,  one  of  the  exiles;  and  being  introduced  by 
him  to  Aratus,  he  informed  him,  that  the  part 
of  the  wall  which  he  had  got  over,  was  almost 
level  with  the  ground  on  the  inside,  as  it  join- 
ed upon  a  high  rocky  part  of  the  city,  and  that 
on  the  outside  it  was  not  so  high  but  that  it 
might  be  scaled.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Ara- 
tus sent  two  of  his  servants,  Sceuthas  and 
Technon,  along  with  Xenocles,  to  reconnoitre 
the  wall;  for  he  was  resolved,  if  he  could  do 
it  secretly,  to  hazard  all  upon  one  great  effort, 
rather  than  lengthen  out  the  war,  and  publicly 
engage  with  a  tyrant,  when  he  had  no  re- 
sources but  those  of  a  private  man. 

Xenocles  and  his  companions,  after  they  had 
taken  the  height  of  the  wall,  reported,  at  their 
return,  that  it  was  neither  impracticable  nor 
difhcult,  but  that  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt 
it  on  account  of  some  dogs  kept  by  a  gardener, 
which  were  little,  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time 
extremely  fierce  and  furious.  Aratus,  however, 
immediately  set  about  the  work.  It  was  easy  to 
provide  arms  without  suspicion;  for  almost 
every  body  went  armed,  by  reason  of  the  fre- 
queat  robberies,  and  the  incursions  of  one  peo- 
ple into  the  territories  of  another.  And  as  to 
the  scaling  ladders,  Euphranor,  who  was  one 
of  the  exiles,  and  a  carpenter  by  trade,  made 
them  publicly;  his  business  screening  him  from 
suspicion.  Each  of  his  friends  in  Argos,  who 
had  no  great  number  of  men  that  he  could 
command,  furnished  him  with  ten;  he  armed 
thirty  of  his  own  servants,  and  hired  some  few 
Eoldiers  of  Xenophilus,  who  was  chief  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers.  To  the  latter  it  was 
given  out  that  the  design  of  their  march  to  Si- 
cyon, was  to  carry  off  the  king's  stud;  and  sev- 
eral of  them  were  sent  before  by  different  ways 
to  the  tower  of  Polygnotus,  with  orders  to  wait 
for  him  there.  Caphesias  was  likewise  sent 
with  four  others  in  a  travelling  dress.  These 
were  to  go  in  the  evening  to  the  gardener's, 

*  Arcesiiaus  was  the  disciple  of  Grantor,  and  had 
e-tal)lished  the  middle  academy. 
I  He  was  Dot  yet  tweutv  Yean  old. 


and  pretending  to  be  travellers,  get  a  lodging 
there;  after  which,  they  were  to  confine  both 
him  and  his  dogs:  for  that  part  of  the  wall  waa 
not  accessible  any  other  way.  The  ladders 
being  made  to  take  in  pieces,  were  packed  up 
in  corn  chests,  and  sent  before  in  waggons 
prepared  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  the  tyrant's  spies 
arrived  at  Argos,  and  it  was  reported  that  they 
were  skulking  about  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Aratus.  Next  morning,  therefore,  Aratus  ap- 
peared early  with  his  friends  in  the  market 
place,  and  talked  with  them  for  some  time.  He 
then  went  to  the  gymnasium,  and  after  he  had 
anointed  himself,  look  with  him  some  young 
men  from  the  wrestling  ring  who  used  to  be  of 
his  parties  of  pleasure,  and  returned  home.  In 
a  little  time  his  servants  were  seen  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, some  carrying  chaplets  of  flowers, 
some  buying  flambeaux,  and  some  in  discourse 
with  the  women  who  used  to  sing  and  play  at 
entertainments.  Those  manceuvres  deceived 
the  spies.  They  laughed  and  said  to  each  other, 
"  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  dastardly  than 
a  tyrant,  since  Nicocles,  who  is  master  of  so 
strong  a  city,  and  armed  with  so  much  power, 
lives  in  fear  of  a  young  man,  who  wastes  the 
pittance  he  has  to  subsist  on  in  exile,  in  drink- 
ing and  revelling  even  in  the  day  time." — After 
these  false  reasonings  they  retired. 

Aratus,  immediately  after  he  had  made  his 
meal,  set  out  for  the  tower  of  Polygnotus,  and 
when  he  had  joined  the  soldiers  there,  pro- 
ceeded to  Nemea,  where  he  disclosed  his  real 
intentions  to  his  whole  company.  Having  ex- 
horted them  to  behave  like  brave  men,  and 
promised  them  great  rewards,  he  gave  ^propi- 
tious Apollo''  for  the  word,  and  then  led  them 
forwards  towards  Sicyon,  governing  his  march 
according  to  the  motion  of  the  moon,  sometimes 
quickening,  and  sometimes  slackening  his  pace, 
so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  her  light  by  the 
way,  and  to  come  to  the  garden  by  the  wall 
just  after  she  was  set.  There  Caphesias  met 
him,  and  informed  him  that  the  dogs  were  let 
out  before  he  arrived,  but  that  he  had  secured 
the  gardener.  Most  of  the  company  were 
greatly  dispirited  at  this  account,  and  desired 
Aratus  to  q<iit  his  enterprise;  but  he  encour- 
aged them  by  promising  to  desist,  if  the  dogs 
should  prove  very  troublesome.  Then  he  or- 
dered those  who  carried  the  ladders  to  march 
before,  under  the  conduct  of  Ecdelus  and 
Mnasitheus,  and  himself  followed  softly.  The 
dogs  now  began  to  run  about  and  bark  violently 
at  Ecdelus  and  his  men;  nevertheless  they  aj>- 
proached  the  wall,  and  planted  their  ladders 
safe.  But  as  the  foremost  of  them  were  mount- 
ing, the  officer  who  was  to  be  relieved  by  the 
morning  guard  passed  by  that  way  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell,  with  many  torches  and  much  ncise. 
Upon  this,  the  men  laid  themselves  close  to 
their  ladders,  and  escaped  the  notice  of  this 
watch  without  much  difficulty;  but  when  the 
other  which  was  to  relieve  it,  came  up,  they 
were  in  the  utmost  danger.  However,  that 
too  passed  by  without  observing  thorn;  after 
which,  Mnasitheus  and  Ecdelus  mounted  the 
wall  first,  and  having  secured  the  way  both  to 
the  right  and  left,  they  sent  Technon  to  Aratut 
to  desire  him  to  advance  as  fast  as  possible. 

It  was  no  great  distance  from  the  garden  t« 
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the  wall,  and  to  a  tower  in  which  was  placed 
a  great  hunting  dog  to  alarm  the  guard.  But 
whether  he  was  naturally  drowsy,  or  had 
wearied  himself  the  day  before,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive their  entrance.  But  the  gardener's  dogs 
awaking  him  by  barking  below,  he  began  to 
growl;  and  when  Aratus's  men  passed  by  the 
tower,  he  barked  out,  so  that  the  whole  place 
resounded  with  the  noise.  Then  the  sentinel, 
who  kept  watch  opposite  to  the  tower,  called 
aloud  to  the  huntsman,  and  asked  him, 
"  Whom  the  dog  barked  at  so  angrily,  or 
whether  any  thing  new  had  happened.'"  The 
huntsman  answered  from  the  tower,  "  That 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary,  and  that  the 
dog  was  only  disturbed  at  the  torches  of  the 
guards  and  the  noise  of  the  bell."  This  en- 
couraged .\ratus's  soldiers  more  than  any 
thing;  for  they  imagined  that  the  huntsman  con- 
cealed the  truth  because  he  had  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  their  leader,  and  that  there 
were  many  others  in  the  town  who  would  pro- 
mote the  design.  But  when  the  rest  of  their 
companions  came  to  scale  the  wall,  the  danger 
increased.  It  appeared  to  be  a  long  affair,  be- 
cause the  ladders  shook  and  swung  extremely 
if  they  did  not  mount  them  softly  and  one  by 
one;  and  the  time  pressed,  for  the  cocks  began 
to  crow.  The  country  people,  too,  who  kept 
the  market,  were  expected  to  arrive  every  mo- 
ment. Aratus,  therefore,  hastened  up  himself 
when  only  forty  of  his  company  were  upon  the 
wall;  and  when  a  few  more  had  joined  him 
from  below,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  and  marched  immediately  to  the  tyrant's 
palace,  where  the  main  guard  was  kept,  and 
where  the  mercenaries  passed  the  night  under 
arms.  Coming  suddenly  upon  them,  he  took 
them  prisoners  without  killing  one  man;  and 
then  sent  to  his  friends  in  the  town  to  invite  them 
to  come  and  join  him.  They  ran  to  him  from  all 
quarters;  and  day  now  appearing,  the  theatre 
was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  people  who  stood  in 
suspense;  for  they  had  only  heard  a  rumor,  and 
had  no  certainty  of  what  was  doing,  till  a  herald 
came  and  proclaimed  it  in  these  words, "  Aratus 
the  son  of  Clinias  calls  the  citizens  to  liberty." 

Then,  persuaded  that  the  day  they  had  long 
expected  was  come,  they  rushed  in  multitudes 
to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
The  flame  was  so  strong  that  it  was  seen  as  far 
as  Corinth,  and  the  Corinthians  wondering 
what  might  be  the  cause,  were  upon  the  point 
of  going  to  their  assistance.  Nicocles  escaped 
out  of  the  city  by  some  subterranean  conduits; 
and  the  soldiers  having  helped  the  Sicyonians 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  plundered  his  palace. 
Nor  did  Aratus  hinder  them  from  taking  this 
booty;  but  the  rest  of  the  wealth  which  the  sev- 
eral tyrants  had  ama&sed,  he  bestowed  upon  the 
citizens. 

There  was  not  so  much  as  one  man  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  action,  either  of  Aratus's  party 
or  the  enemy;  fortune  so  conducting  the  enter- 
prise as  not  to  sully  it  with  the  blood  of  one 
citizen.  Aratus  recalled  eighty  persons  who 
had  been  banished  by  Nicocles,  and  of  those 
that  had  been  expelled  by  the  former  tyrants 
lot  less  than  five  hundred.  The  latter  had  long 
jcen  forced  to  wander  from  place  to  place, 
lome  of  them  full  fifty  years;  consequently 
most  of  them  returned  in  a  destitute  condition. 


They  were  now,  indeed,  restored  to  their  an- 
cient possessions;  but  theirgoing  into  houses  and 
lands  which  had  found  new  masters,  laid  Ara- 
tus under  great  difficulties.  Without,  he  saw 
Antigonus  envying  the  liberty  which  the  city 
had  recovered,  and  laying  schemes  to  enslave 
it  again ;  and  within,  he  found  nothing  but  fac- 
tion and  disorder.  He  therefore  judged  it  best 
in  tliis  critical  situation  to  join  it  to  the  Achae- 
an league.  As  the  people  of  Sicyon  were  Do- 
rians, they  had  no  objection  to  being  called  a 
part  of  the  Acha;an  community,  or  to  their 
form  of  government.*  It  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed, indeed,  that  the  Achaeans  at  that  time  were 
no  very  great  or  powerful  people.  Their  towns 
were  generally  small,  their  lands  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  fertile;  and  they  had  no  harbours 
on  their  coasts,  the  sea  for  the  most  part  en- 
tering the  land  in  rocky  and  impracticable 
creeks.  Yet  none  gave  a  better  proof  than  this 
people,  that  the  power  of  Greece  is  invincible 
while  good  order  and  harmony  prevail  amongst 
her  members,  and  she  has  an  able  general  to 
lead  her  armies.  In  fact,  these  very  Achsans, 
though  but  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  flourishing  times,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  not  equalling  in  their  whole  com- 
munity the  strength  of  one  respectable  city  in 
the  period  we  are  upon,  yet  by  good  counsels 
and  unanimity,  and  by  hearkening  to  any  man 
of  superior  virtue,  instead  of  envying  his  merit, 
not  only  kept  themselves  free  amidst  so  many 
powerful  states  and  tyrants,  but  saved  great 
part  of  Greece,  or  rescued  it  from  chains. 

As  to  his  character,  Aratus  had  something 
very  popular  in  his  behaviour;  he  had  a  native 
greatness  of  mind,  and  was  more  attentive  to 
the  public  interest  than  to  his  own.  He  was 
an  implacable  eneniy  to  tyrants;  but  with  re- 
spect to  others,  he  made  the  good  of  his  coun 
try  the  sole  rule  of  his  friendship  or  opposition. 
So  that  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  mild 
and  moderate  enemy  than  a  zealous  friend;  his 
regards  or  aversions  to  particular  men  varying 

*  The  Dutch  republic  much  resembles  it.  The 
Achaeans,  indeed,  at  first  had  two  Prators  whose  of- 
fice it  was  both  to  preside  in  the  diet,  and  to  command 
in  the  army;  but  it  was  soon  thought  advisable  to  re- 
duce them  to  one.  There  is  this  difftreuce,  too,  be- 
tween the  Dutch  Stadlholderand  the  Acha;an  I'raelor, 
that  the  latter  did  not  contiuue  two  years  successively 
in  his  employment.  But  in  other  respects  there  ia  a 
striking  similarity  between  the  states  of  Holland  and 
those  of  the  Achaian  league;  and  if  the  Achaeans  could 
have  become  a  maritime  power  like  the  Dutch,  their 
power  would  probably  have  been  ^uch  more  extensire 
and  lasting  than  it  was. 

All  the  cities  subject  to  the  Achaean  league  were  gov- 
erned by  the  great  council,  or  general  assembly  of  the 
whole  nation,  which  was  assembled  twice  a  year,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn.  To  this  assembly,  or  diet,  each 
of  the  confederate  cities  had  a  right  to  send  a  number 
of  deputies,  who  were  elected  in  their  respective  citiei 
by  a  plurality  of  voices.  In  these  meetings  they  enact- 
ed laws,  disposed  of  the  vacant  employments,  declared 
war,  made  peace,  concluded  alliances,  and,  in  short, 
provided  for  all  the  principal  occasions  of  Uie  common 
wealth. 

Beside  the  Pr<etor,  they  had  ten  great  officers  called 
Demiurs,{,  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  out  of  th« 
most  eminent  and  experienced  persons  amongst  the 
stales.  It  was  their  office  to  assist  the  pra;lor  with 
their  advice.  He  was  to  propose  nothing  tn  the  gen- 
eral assembly  but  what  had  been  previously  approve* 
by  their  body,  and  in  his  absence  the  whole  manage 
ment  of  civil  a&iri  devolved  upon  them. 
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08  the  occasions  of  the  commonwealth  dictat- 
ed. In  short,  nations  and  great  communities 
with  one  voice  re-echoed  the  declaration  of  the 
assemblies  and  theatres,  that  Aratus  loved  none 
but  good  men.  With  regard  to  open  wars  and 
pitched  battles,  he  was  indeed  diffident  and 
timorous;  but  in  gaining  a  point  by  stratagem, 
in  surprising  cities  and  tyrants,  there  could  not 
be  an  abler  man. 

To  this  cause  we  must  assign  it,  that,  after 
he  had  exerted  great  courage  and  succeeded  in 
enterprises  that  were  looked  upon  as  desperate, 
through  too  much  fear  and  caution  he  gave  up 
others  that  were  more  practicable,  and  not  of 
less  importance.  For,  as  amongst  animals  there 
are  some  that  can  see  very  clearly  in  the  night, 
and  yet  are  next  to  blind  in  the  day-time,  the 
dryness  of  the  eye,  and  the  subtilty  of  its  hu- 
mours, not  suffering  them  to  bear  the  light;  so 
there  is  in  man  a  kind  of  courage  and  under- 
standing, which  is  easily  disconcerted  in  open 
dangers  and  encounters,  and  yet  resumes  a 
happy  boldness  in  secret  enterprises.  The  rea- 
son of  this  inequality  in  men  of  parts,  otherwise 
excellent,  is  their  wanting  t'.ie  advantages  of 
philosophy.  Virtue  is  in  them  the  product  of 
nature,  unassisted  by  science,  like  the  fruits  of 
the  forest,  which  come  without  the  least  culti- 
vation.* Of  this  there  are  many  examples  to 
be  found. 

After  Aratus  had  engaged  himself  and  his 
city  in  the  Achaean  league,  he  served  in  the 
cavalry,  and  the  generals  highly  esteemed  him 
for  his  ready  obedience:  for  though  he  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  common  cause  by  his 
name  and  by  the  forces  of  Sicyon,  yet  the  Ach- 
aean commander,  whether  of  Dima,  or  Tritta, 
or  some  more  inconsiderable  town,  found  him 
always  as  tractable  as  the  meanest  soldier. 

When  the  king  of  Egypt  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  twenty-five  talents,  he  received  it  in- 
deed, but  laid  out  the  whole  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens;  relieving  the  necessitous  with  part  of 
it;  and  ransoming  such  as  were  prisoners  with 
the  rest. 

But  the  exiles  whom  Aratus  had  recalled 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than 
the  restitution  of  their  estates,  and  gave  the 
present  possessors  so  much  trouble  that  the 
city  was  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  sedition. 
In  this  extremity  he  saw  no  resource  except  in 
the  generosity  of  Ptolemy,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  take  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  apply  to 
him  for  as  much  money  as  would  reconcile  all 
parties.  Accordingly  he  set  sail  for  Methone. 
above  the  promontory  of  Malea,  in  hopes  of 
taking  the  shortest  passage.  But  a  contrary 
wind  sprang  up,  and  the  seas  ran  so  high  that 
the  pilot,  unable  to  bear  up  against  them, 
changed  his  course,  and  with  much  difficulty 
got  into  Adria,t  a  town  which  was  in  the  ene- 
my's hands;  for  Antigonushad  a  garrison  there. 
To  avoid  this  imminent  danger  he  landed,  and, 

*  This  character  of  Aratus  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
what  Polybius  has  given  us  in  his  foiH-th  book.  Two 
great  masters  will  draw  with  equal  excellence,  though 
tlieir  manner  must  be  different. 

f  Falmerius  conjectures  that  we  should  read  Andria, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  a  town  in  the  island  of  Jin- 
droi.  He  confirms  it  with  this  argument,  that  Aratus 
11  said  to  have  passed  from  hence  to  Euboea,  which  is 
•pposite  10  that  island. 


With  only  one  friend  named  Timanthes,  mak 
ing  his  way  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sea, 
sought  for  shelter  in  a  place  well  covered  with 
wood,  in  v/hich  he  and  his  companion  spent  a 
very  disagreeable  night.  Soon  after  he  had  left 
the  ship,  the  governor  of  the  fort  came  and  in- 
quired for  him;  but  he  was  deceived  by  Aratus'e 
servants,  who  were  instructed  to  say  he  had 
made  off  in  another  vessel  to  Eubcpa.  How 
ever,  he  detained  the  ship  and  servant  as  a  law- 
ful prize.  Aratus  spent  some  days  in  this  dis- 
tressful situation,  where  one  while  he  looked 
out  to  reconnoitre  the  coast,  and  another  while 
he  kept  himself  concealed ;  but  at  last,  by  good 
fortune,  a  Roman  ship  happened  to  put  in  near 
the  place  of  his  retreat.  The  ship  was  bound 
for  Syria,  and  Aratus  prevailed  upon  the  master 
to  land  him  in  Caria.  But  he  had  equal  dan- 
gers to  combat  at  sea  in  this  as  in  his  former 
passages.  And  when  he  was  in  Caria,  he  had 
a  voyage  to  take  to  Egypt,  which  he  found  a 
very  long  one.  Upon  his  arrival,  however,  he 
was  immediately  admitted  to  audience  by  the 
king,  who  had  long  been  inclined  to  serve  him 
on  account  of  the  paintings  which  he  used  to 
compliment  him  with  from.  Greece:  for  Aratus, 
who  had  a  taste  for  these  things,  was  alwaya 
collecting  for  him  the  pieces  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, particularly  those  of  Pamphilus  and  Me- 
lanthus:*  for  Sicyon  was  famed  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts,  particularly  the  art  of  painting; 
and  it  was  believed  that  there  only  the  ancient 
elegance  was  preserved  without  the  least  cor- 
ruption. Hence  it  was,  that  the  great  Apelles, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  much  admired,  went  to 
Sicyon,  and  gave  the  painters  a  talent,  not  so 
much  for  any  improvement  he  expected,  as 
for  the  reputation  of  having  been  of  their 
school.  In  consequence  of  which,  Aratus, 
when  he  restored  Cicyon  to  liberty,  and  de- 
stroyed the  portraits  of  the  tyrants,  hesitated  a 
long  time  on  coming  to  that  of  Aristratus;  for 
it  was  the  united  work  of  the  disciples  of  Me- 
lanthus,  who  had  represented  him  standing 
in  a  chariot  of  victory,  and  the  pencil  of 
Apelles  had  contributed  to  the  performance, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Pole/no  the  geogra- 
pher. 

The  piece  was  so  admirable  that  Aratus 
could  not  avoid  feeling  the  art  that  was  dis- 
played in  it;  but  his  hatred  of  tyrants  soon 
overruled  that  feeling,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be 
defaced.  Nealces,  the  painter,t  who  was 
honoured  with  his  friendship,  is  said  to  have 
implored  him  with  tears  to  spare  that  piece 
and  when  he  found  him  inflexible,  said, 
"  Aratus,  continue  your  war  with  tyrants,  but 


*  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  all  anti- 
quity. Pamphilus  had  been  brought  up  under  Eupom- 
pus,  and  was  the  master  of  Apelles  and  Melanthus 
The  capital  pieces  of  Pamphilus  were,  a  Brclherhood, 
a  Battle,  the  Victory  of  the  Jlthenians,  aui  Ulysses  in 
his  vessel  taking  leave  of  Calyjiso.  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
the  whole  wealth  of  a  city  could  scarce  purchase  one 
of  the  pieces  of  Melanthus. 

1  Nealces  was  a  painter  of  great  reputation.  One 
of  his  pieces  was  the  uaval  fight  between  the  Egyptian* 
and  the  Persians.  As  the  action  was  upon  the  Aile, 
whoee  colour  is  like  that  of  the  sea,  he  distinguished  it 
by  a  symbol.  He  drew  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shorej 
and  a  crocodile  in  the  act  tj  spring  upon  him.  I'lin 
1   xxxT.  c.  ii. 
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not  with  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them. 
Spare  at  least  the  chariot  and  the  victory,  and 
I  shall  soon  make  Aristratus  vanish."  Aratus 
gave  his  consent,  and  Xeacles  defaced  the 
figure  of  Aristratus,  but  did  not  venture  to  put 
any  thing  in  its  place  except  a  palm-tree.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  there  was  still  a  dim 
appearance  of  the  feet  of  Aristratus  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chariot. 

This  taste  for  painting  had  already  recom- 
mended Aratus  to  Ptolemy,  and  his  conversa- 
tion gained  so  much  farther  upon  him,  that  he 
made  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ta- 
lents for  the  city;  forty  of  which  he  sent  with 
him  on  his  return  to  Peloponnesus,  and  he  re- 
mitted the  rest  in  the  several  portions  and  at 
the  times  that  he  had  fixed.  It  was  a  glorious 
thing  to  apply  so  much  money  to  the  use  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  at  a  time  when  it  was  com- 
mon to  see  generals  and  demagogues,  for  much 
smaller  sums  which  they  received  of  the  kings, 
to  oppress,  enslave,  and  betray  to  them  the 
cities  where  they  were  born.  But  it  was  still 
more  glorious,  by  this  money  to  reconcile  the 
poor  to  the  rich,  to  secure  the  commonwealth, 
and  establish  harmony  amongst  all  ranks  of 
people. 

His  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  the  great 
power  he  was  vested  with,  was  truly  admirable. 
For,  being  appointed  sole  arbitrator  of  the 
claims  of  the  exiles,  he  refused  to  act  alone, 
and  joined  fifteen  of  the  citizens  in  the  com- 
mission; with  whose  assistance,  after  much  la- 
bour and  attention,  he  established  peace  and 
friendship  amongst  the  people.  Beside  the 
honours  which  the  whole  community  confer- 
red on  him  for  these  services,  the  exiles  in 
particular  erected  his  statue  in  brass,  and  put 
upon  it  this  inscription: 

Far  as  the  pillars  which  Alcides  rear'd, 

Thy  counsels  and  thy  deeds  in  arms  for  Greece 

The  tongue  of  Fame  has  told.     But  we,  Aratus, 

We,  wanderers  whom  thou  hast  restored  to  Sicyon, 

Will  sing  thy  justice;  place  Ihy  pleasing  form, 

As  a  benignant  power  with  gods  that  save. 

For  thouhastgiven  that  dear  equality, 

And  all  the  laws  which  favouring  Heaven  might  give. 

Aratus,  after  such  important  services,  was 
placed  above  envy  amongst  his  people.  But 
king  Antigonus,  uneasy  at  the  progress  he 
made,  was  determined  either  to  gain  him,  or 
to  make  him  obnoxious  to  Ptolemy.  He  there- 
fore gave  him  extraordinary  marks  of  his  re- 
gard, though  he  wanted  no  such  advances. 
Amongst  others  this  was  one.  On  occasion  of 
a  sacrifice  which  he  ofiered  at  Corinth,  he  sent 
portions  of  it  to  Aratus  at  Sicyon:  and  at  the 
feast  which  ensued,  he  said  in  full  assembly, 
"I  at  first  looked  upon  this  young  Sicyonian 
only  as  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit, 
but  now  I  find  that  he  is  also  a  good  judge  of 
the  characters  and  affairs  of  princes.  At  first 
he  overlooked  us  for  the  sake  of  foreign  hopes, 
and  the  admiration  he  had  conceived  from  sto- 
nes of  the  wealth,  the  elephants,  fleets,  and 
the  splendid  court  of  Egypt;  but  since  he  has 
been  upon  the  spot,  and  seen  that  all  this  pomp 
is  merely  a  theatrical  thing,  he  is  come  over 
entirely  to  us.  I  have  received  him  to  my  bo- 
som, and  am  determined  to  employ  him  in  all 
my  affairs.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  all 
consider  him  as  a  friend."    The  envious  and 


malevolent  took  occasion  fiom  this  speecn  to 
lay  heavy  charges  against  Aratus  in  their  let- 
ters to  Ptolemy,  insomuch  that  the  king  sent 
one  of  his  agents  to  tax  him  with  his  infidelity. 
Thus,  like  passionate  lovers,  the  candidates  for 
the  first  favours  of  kings  dispute  them  with 
the  utmost  envy  and  malignity. 

After  Aratus  was  first  chosen  general  of  the 
Acha:an  league,  he  ravaged  Locris,  which  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth;  and 
committed  the  same  spoil  in  the  territories  of 
Calydon.  It  was  his  intention  to  assist  the 
Boeotians  with  ten  thousand  men,  but  he  came 
too  late;  they  were  already  defeated  by  the 
.iEtolians  in  an  action  near  Clixronea,*  in 
which  Aba?ocritus  their  general,  and  a  thous- 
and of  their  men,  were  slain. 

The  year  following,!  Aratus,  being  elected 
general  again,  undertook  that  celebrated  en 
terprise  of  recovering  the  citadel  of  Corinth; 
in  which  he  consulted  not  only  the  benefit  of 
Sicyon  and  Achaia,  but  of  Greece  in  general; 
for  such  would  be  the  expulsion  of  the  Mace- 
donian garrison,  which  was  nothing  better  than 
a  tyrant's  yoke.  As  Chares,  the  Athenian 
general,  upon  a  battle  which  ho  won  of  the 
king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  wrote  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  had  gained  a  victory  which  was 
sister  to  that  of  Marathon;  so  we  may  justly 
call  this  exploit  of  Aratus,  sister  to  that  of  Pe- 
lopidas  the  Theban,  and  Thrasybulus  the  Athe- 
nian, when  they  killed  the  tyrants.  There  is, 
indeed,  this  difference,  that  Aratus's  enterprise 
was  not  against  Greeks,  but  against  a  foreign 
power,  which  is  a  difference  much  to  his  hon- 
our. For  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  seas,  joins  our  continent  to  that 
of  Peloponnesus;  and  when  there  is  a  good 
garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  stands 
on  a  high  hill  in  the  middle,  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  two  continents,  it  cuts  off  the 
communication  with  those  within  the  Isthmus, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  passage  for  troops,  nor 
any  kind  of  commerce,  either  by  sea  or  land. 
In  short,  he  that  is  possessed  of  it,  is  master 
of  all  Greece.  The  younger  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  therefore,  was  not  jesting,  but  spoke  a 
serious  truth,  when  he  called  the  city  of  Co- 
rinth the  fetters  of  Greece.  Hence  the  place 
was  always  much  contended  for,  particularly 
by  kings  and  princes. 

Antigonus's  passion,  for  it  was  not  less  than 
that  of  love  in  its  greatest  madness;  and  it  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  cares  to  find  a  method 
of  taking  it  by  surprise  when  the  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding by  open  force  failed.  When  Alexan- 
der, who  was  master  of  the  citadel,  died  of 
poison,  that  is  said  to  have  been  given  him 
through  Antigonus's  means,  his  wife  Nicaea, 
into  whose  hands  it  then  fell,  guarded  it  with 
great  care.  Bat  Antigonus,  hoping  to  gain  it 
by  means  of  his  son  Demetrius,  sent  him  to 
make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand.  It  was  a  flat- 
tering prospect  to  a  woman  somewhat  advanc- 
ed in  years,  to  have  such  a  young  prince  for 

*  We  must  lake  care  to  distinguish  this  battle  of 
Chacronea  from  that  great  action  in  whicii  Philip  of 
Macedon  beat  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  and  whic'o 
happened  sixty-six  years  before  Aratus  was  born. 

t  Polybius,  who  wrote  from  Aratus's  Commentaries, 
tells  us,  there  were  eight  years  between  Aratus's  first 
prstorship  and  his  second,  iii  which  he  took  Acroo^ 
rinth. 
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her  husband.  Accordingly  Antigonus  caught 
her  by  this  bait.  However,  she  did  not  give 
up  the  citadel,  but  guarded  it  with  the  same 
attention  as  before.  Antigonus,  pretending  to 
take  no  notice,  celebrated  the  marriage  with 
sacrifices  and  shows,  and  spent  whole  days  in 
feasting  the  people,  as  if  his  mind  had  been 
entirely  taken  up  with  mirth  and  pleasure.  One 
day,  when  Amoebeus  was  to  sing  in  the  thea- 
tre, he  conducted  NicEa  in  person  on  her  way 
to  the  entertainment  in  a  litter  set  out  with 
royal  ornaments.  She  was  elated  with  the 
honour,,  and  had  not  the  least  thought  of  what 
was  to  ensue.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
point  which  bore  towards  the  citadel,  he  order- 
ed the  men  that  bore  the  litter  to  proceed  to 
the  theotre;  and  bidding  farewell  to  Amoebeus 
and  the  wedding,  he  walked  up  to  the  fort, 
much  faster  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  years.  Finding  the  gate 
barred,  he  knocked  with  his  staff,  and  com- 
manded the  guard  to  open  it.  Surprised  at  the 
sight  of  him,  they  complied,  and  thus  he  be- 
came master  of  the  place.  He  was  not  able 
to  contain  his  joy  on  that  occasion:  he  drank 
and  revelled  in  the  open  streets  and  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, attended  with  female  musicians,  and 
crowned  with  flowers.  When  we  see  a  man 
of  his  age,  who  had  experienced  such  changes 
of  fortune,  carouse  and  indulge  his  transports, 
embracing  and  saluting  every  one  he  meets, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  unexpected  joy 
raises  greater  tumults  in  an  unbalanced  mind, 
and  oversets  it  sooner  than  either  fear  orsorrow. 

Antigonus  having  in  this  manner  made  him- 
self master  of  the  citadel,  garrisoned  it  with 
men  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  made  the  philosopher  Perseeus  governor. 
Whilst  Alexander  was  living,  Aratus  had  cast 
his  eye  upon  it,  as  an  excellent  acquisition  for 
his  country;  but  the  Achjeans  admitting  Alex- 
ander into  the  league,  he  did  not  prosecute  his 
design.  Afterwards,  however,  a  new  occasion 
presented  itself.  There  were  in  Corinth  four 
brothers,  natives  of  Syria,  one  of  which,  nam- 
ed Diodes,  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  garrison. 
The  other  three  havmg  stolen  some  of  the 
king's  money,  retired  to  Sicyon,  where  they 
applied  to  one  .^Egias,  a  banker,  whom  Aratus 
used  to  employ.  Part  of  this  gold  they  imme- 
diately disposed  of  to  him,  and  Erginus,  one 
of  the  three,  at  several  visits,  privately  changed 
the  rest.  Thus  an  acquaintance  was  formed 
between  him  and  .lEgias,  who  one  day  drew 
him  into  discourse  about  the  garrison.  Erginus 
told  him,  that  as  he  often  went  up  to  visit  his 
brother,  he  had  observed,  on  the  steepest  side, 
a  sm^l  winding  path  cut  in  the  rock,  and  lead- 
ing to  a  part  of  the  wall  much  lower  than  the 
rest.  Upon  this  .Slgias  said,  with  an  air  of 
raillery,  "  Why  will  you,  my  good  friend,  pur- 
loin the  king's  treasures  for  so  mconsiderable 
a  sum,  when  you  might  raise  yourselves  to  opu- 
lence by  one  hour's  service.''  Do  not  you  know 
that  if  you  are  taken,  you  will  as  certainly 
be  put  to  death  for  this  trifling  theft,  as  if  you 
had  betrayed  the  citadel?  Erginus  laughed 
at  the  hint,  and  promised  to  sound  his  bro- 
ther Diodes  upon  the  subject;  for  he  could 
not,  he  said,  place  much  confidence  in  the 
other  two. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  returned,  and  had 


an  interview  with  Aratus,  at  which  it  vnt 
agreed  that  he  should  conduct  him  to  a  part  of 
the  wall  that  was  not  above  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  that  both  he  and  his  brother  Diodes  should 
assist  him  in  the  rest  of  the  enterprise.  Aratus, 
on  his  part,  prou.  ised  to  give  them  sixty  talent^ 
if  he  succeeded;  and  in  case  they  failed,  am, 
yet  returned  all  safe  to  Sicyon,  he  engaged  tha, 
each  of  them  should  have  a  house  and  one  ta- 
lent. As  it  was  necessary  that  the  sixty  talents 
should  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  .flEgias,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  Erginus,  and  Aratus  neither 
had  such  a  sum,  nor  chose  to  borrow  it,  be- 
cause thatmight  create  some  suspicion  of  his  in- 
tentions, he  took  most  of  his  plate  and  his  wife's 
jewels,  and  pledged  them  with  iEgias  for  the 
money.  Such  was  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
such  his  passion  for  high  achievements,  that 
knowing  that  Phocion  and  Epaminondas  were 
accounted  thejustest  and  most  excellent  of  all 
the  Greeks,  for  refusing  great  presents,  and 
not  sacrificing  virtue  to  money,  he  ascended  a 
step  higher.  He  privately  gave  money,  he  em- 
barked his  estate  in  an  enterprise,  where  he 
alone  was  to  expose  himself  for  the  many 
who  were  not  even  apprised  of  his  intentions 
in  their  favour.  Who  then  can  sufficiently  ad- 
mire his  magnanimity.'  Who  is  there,  even 
in  our  days,  that  is  not  fired  with  an  ambition 
to  imitate  the  man  who  purchased  so  much 
danger  at  so  great  an  expense,  who  pledged  the 
most  valuable  of  his  goods  for  the  sake  of  being 
introduced  by  night  amongst  enemies,  where 
he  was  to  fight  for  his  life,  without  any  other 
equivalent  than  the  hope  of  performing  a  great 
action.' 

This  undertaking,  which  was  dangerous 
enough  in  itself,  became  more  so  by  a  mistake 
which  they  committed  in  the  beginning.  Tech- 
non,  one  of  Aratus's  servants,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  was  sent  before  to  Dio- 
des, that  they  might  reconnoitre  the  wall  to- 
gether. He  had  never  seen  Diodes,  but  he 
thought  he  should  easily  know  him  by  the 
marks  which  Erginus  had  given,  which  were 
curled  hair,  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  want  of 
beard.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  sat  down  before  the  city  at  a  point 
called  Ch'nis,  to  wait  for  Erginus  and  his  bro- 
ther Diodes.  In  the  meantime  Dionysius,  their 
eldest  brother,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  affair, 
happened  to  come  up.  He  greatly  resembled 
Diodes;  and  Technon,  struck  with  his  appear 
ance,  which  answered  the  description,  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  connection  with  Erginus. 
He  said  he  was  his  brother:  upon  which,  Tech- 
non, thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  speaking 
to  Diodes,  without  asking  his  name,  or  waiting 
for  any  token,  gave  him  his  hand,  mentioned 
to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  appointment 
with  Erginus,  and  asked  him  many  question* 
about  it.  Dionysius  availed  himself  very  artful- 
ly of  the  mistake,  agreed  to  every  point,  and  re- 
turning towards  the  city,  held  him  in  discourse 
without  giving  him  the  least  cause  of  suspicion 
They  were  now  near  the  town,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  seizing  Technon,  when  by  good 
fortune  Erginus  met  them,  and  perceiving  how 
much  his  friend  was  imposed  upon,  and  the 
great  danger  he  was  in,  beckoned  to  him  to 
make  his  escape.  Accordingly  they  both  fled, 
and  got  safe  to  Aratus.     However,  Aratus  did 
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not  give  up  his  ho(>es,  out  immediately  sent 
£rginus  to  Dionysius,  to  offer  him  money,  and 
vatreat  him  to  be  silent,  in  which  he  succeeded 
■o  well,  that  he  brought  Dionysius  along  with 
kim  to  Aratus.  When  tliey  had  him  in  their 
hands,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  part  with 
him;  they  bound  and  set  a  guard  on  him  in  a 
Email  apartment,  and  then  prepared  for  their 
principal  design. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Aratus  ordered 
his  troops  to  pass  the  night  under  arms;  and 
taking  with  him  four  hundred  picked  men,  few 
of  whom  knew  the  business  they  were  going 
about,  he  led  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city  near 
the  temple  of  Juno.  It  was  then  about  the 
tniddle  of  summer,  the  moon  at  the  full,  and  the 
night  without  the  least  cloud.  As  their  arms 
glittered  with  the  reriection  of  the  moon,  they 
were  afraid  that  circumstance  would  discover 
them  to  the  watch.  The  foremost  of  them  were 
BOW  near  the  walls,  when  clouds  arose  from 
the  sea,  and  covered  the  city  and  its  environs. 
The  men  sat  down  and  took  off  their  shoes, 
that  they  might  make  the  less  noise,  and  mount 
the  ladders  without  danger  of  slipping.  But 
£rginus  took  with  him  seven  young  men  in  the 
habit  of  travellers,  and  getting  unobserved  to 
the  gate,  killed  the  keeper  and  the  guard  that 
were  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  ladders 
Were  applied  to  the  walls,  and  Aratus,  with  a 
hundred  men,  got  over  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion. The  rest  he  commanded  to  follow  in  the 
best  manner  they  could,  and  having  immedi- 
ately drawn  up  his  ladders,  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  party  through  the  town  towards  the 
citadel,  confident  of  success,  because  he  was 
sot  discovered. 

As  they  advanced,  they  met  four  of  the 
watch,  with  a  light,  which  gave  Aratus  a  full 
and  timely  view  of  them,  while  he  and  his 
company  could  not  be  seen  by  them,  because 
the  moon  was  still  over-clouded.  He  therefore 
retired  under  some  ruined  walls,  and  lay  in  am- 
bush for  them.  Three  out  of  the  four  were 
killed  3  but  the  other,  after  he  had  received  a 
cut  upon  his  head,  ran  off,  crying,  "  That  the 
enemy  was  in  the  city."  A  little  after  the  trum- 
pets sounded,  and  the  whole  town  was  in  mo- 
tion on  the  alarm.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
people  running  up  and  down,  and  so  many 
lights  were  brought  out,  both  in  the  lower  town 
and  the  citadel,  that  the  whole  was  illuminated, 
and  a  confused  noise  was  heard  from  every 
quarter.  Aratus  went  on,  notwithstanding,  and 
attempted  the  way  up  the  rock.  He  proceeded 
in  a  slow  and  difficult  manner  at  first,  because 
he  had  lost  the  path,  which  lay  deep  beneath 
the  craggy  parts  of  the  rock,  and  led  to  the  wall 
by  a  great  variety  of  windings  and  turnings. 
But  at  that  moment,  the  moon,  as  it  were  by 
miracle,  is  said  to  have  dispersed  the  clouds, 
and  thrown  a  light  on  the  most  obscure  part  of 
the  path,  which  continued  till  he  reached  the 
wall  at  the  place  he  wanted.  Then  the  clouds 
gathered  afresh,  and  she  hid  her  face  again. 

In  the  meantime,  the  three  hundred  men 
whom  Aratus  had  lel't  by  the  temple  of  Juno, 
aad  entered  the  city,  which  they  found  all  in 
alarm  and  full  of  lights.  As  they  could  not 
find  the  way  Aratus  had  taken,  nor  trace  him 
in  the  least,  they  screened  themselves  under 
tha  ahady  side  of  a  high  rock,   and  waited 


there  in  great  perplexity  and  distress  Dy  thie 
time  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  they  could 
distinguish  the  cries  of  combatants;  but  as  the 
noise  was  echoed  by  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains,  it  was  uncertain  from  whence  it  first 
came.  Whilst  they  were  in  doubt  what  way 
to  turn,  Archelaus,  who  commanded  the  king's 
forces,  took  a  considerable  corps,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  hill  with  loud  shouts,  and  trum- 
pets sounding,  in  order  to  attack  Aratus's 
rear.  He  passed  the  party  of  the  three  hun 
dred  without  perceiving  them;  but  he  was  no 
sooner  gone  by,  than  they  rose  as  from  an  am- 
buscade, fell  upon  him,  and  killing  the  first 
they  attacked,  so  terrified  the  rest,  and  evea 
Archelaus  himself,  that  they  turned  their  backs, 
and  were  pursued  till  they  entirely  dispersed. 

When  the  party  was  thus  victorious,  Er- 
ginus  came  to  them  from  their  friends  above, 
to  inform  them  that  Aratus  was  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  who  defended  themselves  with 
great  vigour,  that  the  wall  itself  was  disputed, 
and  that  their  general  wanted  immediate  as- 
sistance. They  bade  him  lead  them  to  the 
place  that  moment;  and  as  they  ascended,  they 
discovered  themselves  by  their  shouts.  Thua 
their  friends  were  encouraged,  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  full  moon  upon  their  arms,  mada 
their  numbers  appear  greater  to  their  enemies, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  path.  In  the 
echoes  of  the  night,  too,  the  shouts  seemed  to 
come  from  a  much  larger  parly.  At  last  they 
joined  Aratus,  and  with  a  united  effort  beat  off 
the  enemy,  and  took  post  upon  the  wall.  At 
break  of  day,  the  citadel  was  their  own,  and 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  did  honour  to  their 
victory.  At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  Aratus's 
forces  arrived  from  Sicyon:  the  Corinthiana 
readily  opened  their  gates  to  them,  and  assist- 
ed in  taking  the  kings  soldiers  prisoners. 

When  he  thought  his  victory  complete,  he 
went  down  from  the  citadel  to  the  theatre;  an 
innumerable  multitude  crowding  to  see  him, 
and  to  hear  the  speech  that  he  would  make  to 
the  Corinthians.  After  he  had  disposed  the 
Achaeans  on  each  side  of  the  avenues  to  the 
theatre,  he  came  from  behind  the  scenes,  and 
made  his  appearance  in  his  armour.  But  he 
was  so  much  changed  by  labour  and  watching 
that  the  joy  and  elevation  which  his  success 
might  have  inspired,  were  weighed  down  by 
the  extreme  fatigue  of  his  spirits.  On  his  ap- 
pearance, the  people  immediately  began  to  ex- 
press their  high  sense  of  his  services:  upon 
which  he  took  his  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and 
leaning  his  body  and  one  knee  a  little  against 
it,  remained  a  long  time  in  that  posture  silent, 
to  receive  their  plaudits  and  acclamations, 
their  praises  of  his  virtue,  and  compliments  on 
his  good  fortune. 

After  their  first  transports  were  over,  and  he 
perceived  that  he  could  be  heard,  he  summoned 
the  strength  he  had  left,  and  made  a  speech  in 
the  name  of  the  Achaeans  suitable  to  the  great 
event,  persuaded  the  Corinthians  to  join  the 
league,  and  delivered  to  them  the  keys  of  their 
city,  which  they  had  not  been  masters  of  since 
the  times  of  Philip.  As  to  the  generals  of  An- 
tigonus,  he  set  Archelaus,  who  was  his  prison- 
er free:  but  he  put  Theophrastus  to  death, 
because  he  refused  to  leave  Cormth.  Per8ffiu% 
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on  the  taking  of  the  citadel,  made  his  escape 
to  Cenchreae.  Some  time  after,  when  he  was 
amusing  himself  with  disputations  in  philoso- 
phy, and  some  person  advanced  this  position, 
"  None  but  the  wise  man  is  fit  to  be  a  gen- 
eral:" "It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  and  the  gods 
know  it,  that  this  maxim  of  Zeno's  once  pleas- 
ed me  more  than  all  the  rest;  but  I  have 
changed  my  opinion,  since  I  was  better  taught 
by  the  young  Sicyonian."  This  circumstance 
concerning  Persaeus,  we  have  from  many  his- 
torians. 

Aratus  immediately  seized  the  Herxum,  or 
temple  of  Juno,  and  the  harbour  of  Lechsum, 
in  which  he  took  twenty-five  of  the  king's  ships. 
He  took  also  five  hundred  horses,  and  four  hun- 
dred Syrians,  whom  he  sold.  The  Achaeans 
put  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  in  the  cita- 
del of  Corinth,  which  was  strengthened  with 
fifty  dogs,  and  as  many  men  to  keep  them. 

The  Romans  were  great  admirers  of  Philo- 
poemen,  and  called  him  the  last  of  the  Greeks; 
not  allowing  that  there  was  any  great  man 
amongst  that  people  after  him.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  this  exploit  of  Aratus  is  the  last  which 
the  Greeks  have  to  boast  o&  Indeed,  whether 
we  consider  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  or 
the  good  fortune  which  attended  it;  it  equals 
the  greatest  upon  record.  The  same  appears 
from  its  immediate  consequences;  the  Mega- 
rensians  revolted  from  Antigonus,  and  joined 
Aratus;  the  TrcEzenians  and  Epidaurians,  too, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Achaeans. 

In  his  first  expedition  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Peloponnesus,  Aratus  overran  Attica,  and  pass- 
ing into  Salamis,  ravaged  that  island;  so  that 
the  Achaean  forces  thought  themselves  escaped, 
as  it  were,  out  of  prison,  and  followed  him 
wherever  he  pleased.  On  this  occasion,  he  set 
the  Athenian  prisoners  free  without  ransom, 
by  which  he  sowed  amongst  them  the  first 
seeds  of  defection  from  the  Macedonians.  He 
brought  Ptolemy  likewise  into  the  Achaean 
league,  by  procuring  him  the  direction  of  the 
war,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Such  was  his  in- 
fluence over  the  Achxans,  that,  as  the  laws 
did  not  allow  him  to  be  general  two  years  to- 
gether, they  appointed  him  every  other  year; 
»nd  in  action,  as  well  as  counsel,  he  had  always 
in  effect,  the  chief  command:  for  they  saw  it 
was  not  wealth,  or  glory,  or  the  friendship  of 
kings,  or  the  advantage  of  his  own  country,  or 
any  thing  else  that  he  preferred  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Achaean  power.  He  thought  that 
cities  in  their  single  capacity  were  weak,  and 
that  they  could  not  provide  for  their  defence 
without  uniting  and  binding  themselves  togeth- 
er for  the  common  good.  As  the  members  of 
the  body  cannot  be  nourished,  or  live,  but  by 
their  connection  with  each  other,  and  when 
separated,  pine  and  decay;  so  cities  perish 
when  they  break  off  from  the  community  to 
which  they  belonged:  and,  on  the  contrary, 
gather  strength  and  power  by  becoming  parts 
of  some  great  body,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  whole.* 

Observing,   therefore,   that  all  the  bravest 

*  We  shall  here  give  the  reader  an  account  of  some 
laws,  by  which  the  Achaean  states  were  governed.  1. 
An  extraordinary  assembly  was  not  to  be  summoned  at 
the  request  of  foreign  ambassadors,  unless  they  first 
aotificd,  in  writing,  to  the  Prcetor  and  Oenvturgi,  the 


people  in  his  neighbourhood  lived  according  to 
their  own  laws,  it  gave  him  pain  to  see  the  Ar- 
gives  in  slavery,  and  he  took  measures  for  de- 
stroying their  tyrant,  Aristomachus.*  Besides, 
he  was  ambitious  of  restoring  Argos  to  its  lib- 
erty, as  a  reward  for  the  education  it  had  af- 
forded him,  and  to  unite  it  to  the  Achaean 
league.  Without  much  difficulty,  he  found 
them  hardy  enough  to  undertake  the  commis- 
iion,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  -3Eschylus  and 
Charimenes,  the  diviner;  but  they  had  no 
swords,  for  they  were  forbidden  to  keep  arms, 
and  the  tyrant  had  laid  great  penalties  on  such 
as  should  be  found  to  have  any  in  their  posses- 
sion. To  supply  this  defect,  Aratus  provided 
several  daggers  for  them  at  Corinth,  and  hav- 
ing sewed  them  up  in  the  packsaddles  of  horses 
that  were  to  carry  some  ordinary  wares,  they 
were  by  that  stratagem  conveyed  to  Argos.f 
In  the  meantime,  Charimenes,  taking  in  auoth 
er  of  his  friends  as  a  partner,  ^schylus  and 
his  associates  were  so  much  provoked  that  they 
cast  him  off,  and  determined  to  do  the  business 
by  themselves.  But  Charimenes,  perceiving 
their  intention,  in  resentment  of  tl.e  slight,  in- 
formed the  tyrant  of  their  purpose,  when  they 
were  set  out  to  put  it  in  execution.  Upon 
which  they  fled  with  precipitation,  and  most 
of  them  escaped  to  Corinth. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Aristoma- 
chus  was  despatched  by  one  of  his  own  serv- 
ants; but  before  any  measures  could  be  take 
to  guard  against  tyranny,  Aristippus  took  the 
reins,  and  proved  a  worse  tyrant  than  the  for- 
mer. Aratus,  indeed,  marched  immediately  to 
Argos  with  all  the  Achaeans  that  were  able  to 
bear  arms,  in  order  to  support  the  citizens, 
whom  he  doubted  not  to  find  ready  to  asser* 
their  liberty.  But  they  had  been  long  accustom 
ed  to  the  yoke,  and  were  willing  to  be  slaves; 
insomuch  that  not  one  of  them  joined  him,  and 
he  returned  with  the  inconvenience  of  bring 
ing  a  charge  upon  the  Achaeans,  that  they  had 
committed  acts  of  hostility  in  time  of  full  peacej 
for  they  were  summoned  to  answer  for  this  in- 
justice before  the  Mantineans. 

Aratus  did  not  appear  at  the  trial,  and  Aris 
tippus  being  the  prosecutor,  got  a  fine  of  thirty 
minaj  laid  upon  the  Achaeans.  As  that  tyrant 
both  hated  and  feared  Aratus,  he  meditated  his 
death,  and  Antigonus  entered  into  the  scheme 
They  had  their  emissaries  in  almost  every 
quarter,  watching  their  opportunity.  But 
the  surest  guard  for  a  prince  or  other  chief, 
is  the  sincere  affection  of  hie  people:  for  when 
the  commons  and  the  nobility,  instead  of  fear- 
ing their  chief  magistrate,  fear  for  him,  he  sees 
with  many  eyes  and  hears  with  many  ears. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  leave  a  little  the  thread 
of  my  story,  to  describe  that  manner  of  life 

subject  of  their  embassy.  2.  No  city,  subject  to  the 
league,  was  to  send  any  embassy  to'a  foreign  prince  or 
state,  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  gen- 
eral diet.  3.  No  member  of  the  assembly  was  to  ac- 
cept of  presents  from  foreign  princes,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever.  4.  No  prince,  state,  or  city,  Weo 
to  be  admitted  into  the  league,  without  the  constnt  of 
the  whole  alliance.  5.  The  general  assembly  was  not 
to  sit  above  three  days. 

*  This  Aristomachus  must  not  be  confounded  with 
him  who  was  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Cenchreae.  Be- 
tween Ihem  reigned  Aristippus. 

f  Polybius  places  this  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Argos 
under  the  second  Aristomachus.     Vid.  '^jlyb.  lib.  ii. 
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which  Aristippuswasunuer  a  necessity  of  lead- 
ing, if  he  chose  to  keep  in  his  hands  that  des- 
potism, that  state  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign, 
■which  is  commonly  so  much  exivied  and  admir- 
ed as  the  highest  pitch  of  happiness. 

This  tyrant,  who  had  Antigonus  for  his  ally, 
■who  kept  so  large  a  body-guard,  and  had  not 
left  one  of  his  enemies  alive  in  the  city,  would 
not  suffer  his  guards  to  do  duty  in  the  palace, 
but  only  in  the  vestibule  and  porticoes  about  it. 
When  supper  was  over  he  sent  away  all  his 
servants,  barred  the  door  of  the  hall  himself, 
and  with  his  mistress  crept  through  a  trap-door 
into  a  small  chamber  above.  Upon  that  door 
he  placed  his  bed,  and  slept  there  as  a  person 
in  his  anxious  state  of  mind  may  be  supposed 
to  sleep.  The  ladder  by  which  he  went  up,  his 
mistress's  mother  took  away,  and  secured  in 
another  room  till  morning,  when  she  brought 
it  again,  and  called  up  this  wonderful  prince, 
who  crept  like  a  reptile  out  of  his  hole. 
Whereas  Aratus,  who  acquired  a  lasting  com- 
mand, not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  virtue,  and 
in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  laws}  who  made  his 
appearance  without  fear,  in  a  plain  vest  and 
cloak,  and  always  shewed  himself  an  enemy  to 
tyrants,  left  an  illustrious  posterity  among  the 
Greeks,  which  flourishes  at  this  day.  But  of 
those  who  have  seized  castles,  who  have  main- 
tained guards,  who  have  fenced  themselves 
■with  arms,  and  gates,  and  barricadoes,  how 
few  can  we  reckon  up  that  have  not,  like 
timorous  hares,  died  a  violent  death}  and  not 
one  of  them  has  left  a  family,  or  even  a  monu- 
ment, to  preserve  his  memory  with  honour. 

Aratus  made  many  attempts,  both  private  and 
open,  to  pull  down  Aristippus,  and  rescue  Ar- 
gos  out  of  his  hands,  but  he  always  miscarried. 
Once  he  applied  his  scaling  ladders,  and  as- 
cended the  wall  with  a  small  party,  in  spite  of 
the  extreme  danger  that  threatened  him.  He 
even  succeeded  so  far  as  to  kill  the  guards  that 
came  to  oppose  him;  but  when  day  appeared, 
and  the  tyrant  attacked  him  on  all  sides,  the 
people  of  Argos,  as  if  he  had  not  been  fighting 
for  their  liberty,  and  they  were  only  presiding 
at  the  Nemean  games,  sat  very  impartial  spec- 
tators of  the  action,  without  making  the  least 
motion  to  assist.  Aratus  defended  himself  with 
great  courage,  and  though  he  had  his  thigh  run 
through  with  a  spear,  maintained  his  post  all 
day  against  such  superior  numbers.  Would 
his  strength  have  permitted  him  to  continue  the 
combat  in  the  night,  too,  he  must  have  carried 
his  point;  for  the  tyrant  now  thought  of  nothing 
but  making  his  escape,  and  had  already  sent 
most  of  his  treasure  on  board  of  his  ships. 
However,  as  no  one  gave  Aratus  intelligence  of 
this  circumstance,  as  his  water  failed,  and  his 
•wound  disqualified  him  from  any  further  ef- 
forts, he  called  off  his  men  and  retired. 

He  now  despaired  of  succeeding  by  way  of 
surprise,  and  therefore  oj>enly  entered  the  ter- 
ritories of  Argos  with  his  army,  and  committed 
great  devastations.  He  fought  a  pitched  bat- 
tle with  Aristippus,  near  the  river  Chares,  and 
on  that  occasion  he  was  censured  for  deserting 
the  action,  and  letting  the  victory  slip  out  of 
his  hands;  for  one  part  of  liis  army  had  clearly 
the  advantage,  and  was  advancing  fast  in  the 
pursuit,  when  he,  without  being  overpowered 
where  he  acted  in  person,  merely  out  of  fear 


and  diffidence,  retired  in  great  disorder  to  hit 
camp.  His  men,  on  their  return  from  the  pur- 
suit, expressed  their  indignation  at  being  pre- 
vented from  erecting  the  trophy,  after  t.^\ey  had 
put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  killed  many  more 
men  than  they  had  lost.  Aratus,  wounded  with 
these  reproaches,  determined  to  risk  a  second 
battle  for  the  trophy.  Accordingly,  after  his 
men  had  rested  one  day,  he  drew  them  out  the 
next.  But  finding  that  the  enemy's  numbers 
were  increased,  and  that  their  troops  were  in 
much  higher  spirits  than  before,  he  durst  not 
venture  upon  an  action,  but  retreated  after 
having  obtained  a  truce  to  carry  off  the  dead. 
However,  by  his  engaging  manners,  and  his 
abilities  in  the  administration,  he  obviated  the 
consequences  of  this  error,  and  added  the  city 
of  CleonjE  to  the  Acha;an  league.  In  Cleona; 
he  caused  the  Nemean  games  to  be  celebratedj 
for  he  thought  that  city  had  the  best  and  moat 
ancient  claim  to  them.  The  people  of  Argoa 
likewise  exhibited  them;  and  on  this  occasion, 
the  freedom  and  security  which  had  been  the 
privilege  of  the  champions  were  first  violated. 
The  Achaeans  considered  as  enemies  all  that 
had  repaired  to  the  games  at  Argos,  and  hav- 
ing seized  them  as  they  passed  through  their 
territories,  sold  them  for  slaves.  So  violent 
and  implacable  was  their  general's  hatred  of 
tyrants. 

Not  long  after,  Aratus  had  intelligence  that 
Aristippus  had  a  design  upon  Cleonae,  but  that 
he  was  afraid  of  him,  because  he  then  resided 
at  Corinth,  which  was  very  near  Cleonse.  In 
this  case  he  assembled  his  forces  by  proclama- 
tion, and  having  ordered  them  to  take  provi 
sions  for  several  days,  marched  to  Cenchrese 
By  this  manoeuvre  he  hoped  to  bring  Aristip- 
pus against  Cleons,  as  supposing  him  at  a  dis- 
tance; and  it  had  its  effect.  The  tyrant  im- 
mediately set  out  from  Argos  with  his  army. 
But  it  was  no  sooner  dark,  than  Aratus  re- 
turned from  Cenchreae  to  Corinth,  and  having 
placed  guards  in  all  the  roads,  led  on  the 
Achaeans,  who  followed  him  in  such  good  or- 
der, and  with  so  much  celerity  and  pleasure, 
that  they  not  only  made  their  march,  but  en- 
tered Cleonae  that  night,  and  put  themselves  in 
order  of  battle,  nor  did  Aristippus  gain  the 
least  knowledge  of  this  movement. 

Next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  the  gates 
were  opened,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  Aratus 
advancing  at  full  speed,  and  with  all  the  alarm 
of  war,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  soon  routed 
them.  Then  he  went  upon  the  pursuit,  par- 
ticularly that  way  which  he  imagined  Aristip- 
pus might  take;  for  the  country  had  several 
outlets.  The  pursuit  was  continued  as  far  as 
Mycena;,  and  the  tyrant,  as  Dinias  tells  us, 
was  overtaken  and  killed  by  a  Cretan  named 
Tragiscus;  and  of  his  army  there  were  above 
fifteen  hundred  slain.  Aratus,  though  he  had 
gained  this  important  victory  without  the  loss 
of  one  man,  could  not  make  himself  master  of 
Argos,  nor  deliver  it  from  slavery;  for  Agias 
and  young  Aristomachus  entered  it  with  the  king 
of  Macedon's  troops,  and  held  it  in  subjection. 
This  action  silenced,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  calumny  of  the  enemy,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  insolent  scoffs  of  these  who,  to  flatter  the 
tyrants,  had  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  whenever 
the  Achxao  general  prepared  for  battle^  hia 
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bowels  lost  their  retentive  faculty;  that  when 
the  trumpet  sounded,  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and 
bis  head  giddy;  and  that  when  he  had  given  the 
word,  he  used  to  ask  his  lieutenants,  and  other 
officers,  what  farther  need  there  could  be  of 
him,  since  the  die  was  cast,  and  whether  he 
might  not  retire,  and  wait  the  event  of  the  day 
at  some  distance.  These  reports  had  prevailed 
lio  much,  that  the  philosophers,  in  their  inqui- 
ries in  the  schools,  whether  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart  and  change  of  colour  on  the  appear- 
ance of  danger,  were  arguments  of  cowardice, 
or  only  of  some  natural  defect,  some  coldness 
in  the  constitution?  used  always  to  quote  Ara- 
tus  as  an  excellent  general,  who  yet  was  al- 
ways subject  to  these  emotions  on  occasion  of 
a  battle. 

After  he  had  destroyed  Aristippus,  he  sought 
means  to  depose  Lysiadea  the  Megalopolitan, 
who  had  assumed  the  supreme  power  in  his 
tiative  city.  This  man  had  something  generous 
in  his  nature,  and  was  not  insensible  to  true 
honour.  He  had  not,  like  most  other  tyrants, 
committed  this  injustice  out  of  a  love  of  licen- 
tious pleasure,  or  from  a  motive  of  avarice; 
but  incited  when  very  young,  by  a  passion  for 
glory,  and  unadvisedly  believing  the  false  and 
vain  accounts  of  the  wonderous  happiness  of 
arbitrary  power,  he  had  made  it  his  business 
to  usurp  it.  However,  he  soon  felt  it  a  heavy 
burden;  and  being  at  once  desirous  to  gain  the 
happiness  which  Aratus  enjoyed,  and  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  fear  of  his  intriguing  spirit, 
he  formed  the  noblest  resolution  that  can  be 
conceived,  which  was  first  to  deliver  himself 
from  the  hatred  the  fears,  and  the  guards  that 
encompassed  him,  and  then  to  bestow  the  great- 
est blessings  on  his  country.  In  consequence 
hereof,  he  sent  for  Aratus,  laid  down  the  au- 
thority he  had  assumed,  and  joined  the  city  to 
the  Achaean  league.  The  Acha;ans,  charmed 
with  his  noble  spirit,  thought  it  not  too  great 
a  compliment  to  elect  him  general.  He  was  no 
sooner  appointed  than  he  discovered  an  ambi- 
tion to  raise  his  name  above  that  of  Aratus, 
and  was  by  that  means  led  to  several  unneces- 
sary attempts,  particularly  to  declare  war 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.  Aratus  endea- 
Toured  to  prevent  it,  but  his  opposition  was 
thought  to  proceed  from  envy.  Lysiades  was 
chosen  general  a  second  time,  though  Aratus 
exerted  all  his  interest  to  get  that  appointment 
for  another:  for,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
he  had  the  command  himself  only  every  other 
year.  Lysiades  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
that  commission  a  third  time,  enjoying  it  alter- 
nately with  Aratus.  But,  at  last  avowing  him- 
self his  enemy,  and  often  accusing  him  to  the 
Achaeans  in  full  council,  that  people  cast  him 
off;  for  he  appeared  with  only  an  assumed  cha- 
racter to  contend  against  real  and  sincere  vir- 
tue. iEsop  tells  us,  "  That  the  cuckoo  one  day 
asked  the  little  birds  why  they  avoided  her.' 
and  they  answered,  it  was  because  they  feared 
she  would  at  last  prove  a  hawk."  In  like  man- 
ner it  happened  to  Lysiades.  It  was  suspect- 
ed that,  as  he  had  been  once  a  tyrant,  hie  lay- 
ing down  his  power  was  not  quite  a  voluntary 
thing,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  resume  it. 

Aratus  acquired  new  glory  in  the  war  with 
the  .^tolians.    The  Achseans  pressed  him  to 


engage  them  on  the  confines  of  Megara;  an  J 
Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  attend- 
ed with  an  army,  joined  his  instances  to  theirs, 
but  he  would  not  consent.  They  reproached 
him  with  want  of  spirit,  with  cowardice;  they 
tried  what  the  weapons  of  ridicule  jould  do; 
but  he  bore  all  their  attacks  with  patience,  and 
would  not  sacrifice  the  real  good  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  fear  of  seeming  disgrace.  Upon 
this  principle  he  suffered  the  -Etolians  to  pass 
mount  Gerania,  and  to  enter  Peloponnesus 
without  the  least  resistance.  But  when  he 
found  that  in  their  march  they  had  seized  Pel- 
lene,  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man.  With- 
out the  least  delay,  without  waiting  till  all  his 
forces  were  assembled,  he  advanced  with  those 
he  had  at  hand,  against  the  enemy,  who  were 
much  weakened  by  their  late  acquisition,  for  it 
had  occasioned  the  utmost  disorder  and  misrule. 
They  had  no  sooner  entered  the  city  than  the 
private  men  dispersed  themselves  in  the  houses, 
and  began  to  scramble  and  fight  for  the  booty, 
while  the  generals  and  other  officers  seized  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
each  put  his  helmet  on  the  head  of  his  prize, 
as  a  mark  to  whom  she  belonged,  and  to  pre- 
vent her  coming  into  the  hands  of  another. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  news  was 
brought  that  Aratus  was  at  hand,  and  ready  to 
fall  upon  them.  The  consternation  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  amongst,  men  in  extreme 
disorder.  Before  they  were  all  apprized  of 
their  danger,  those  that  were  about  the  gates 
and  in  the  suburbs,  had  skirmished  a  few  mo- 
ments with  the  Achseans,  and  were  put  to  flight. 
And  the  precipitation  with  which  they  fled 
greatly  distressed  those  who  had  assembled  to 
support  them.  During  this  confusion,  one  of 
the  captives,  daughter  to  Epigethes,  a  person 
of  great  eminence  in  Pellene,  who  was  re- 
markable for  her  beauty  and  majestic  mien, 
was  seated  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  the 
officer,  whose  prize  she  was,  had  placed  her, 
after  having  put  his  helmet,  which  was  adorn 
ed  with  three  plumes  of  feathers,  on  her  head. 
This  lady,  hearing  the  noise  and  tumult,  ran 
out  suddenly  to  see  what  was  the  cause.  As 
she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  look- 
ed down  upon  the  combatants,  with  the  helmet 
still  upon  her  head,  she  appeared  to  the  citi- 
zens a  figure  more  than  human,  and  the  enemy 
took  her  for  a  deity;  which  struck  the  latter 
with  such  terror  and  astonishment  that  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  use  their  arms. 

The  Pellcnians  tell  us,  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  stands  commonly  untouched,  and  that 
when  the  priestess  moves  it  out  of  the  temple, 
in  order  to  carry  it  in  procession,  none  dare 
look  it  in  the  face,  but.  on  the  contrary,  they 
turn  away  their  eyes  with  great  care ;  for  it  is 
not  only  a  terrible  and  dangerous  sight  to  man- 
kind, but  its  look  renders  the  trees  barren,  and 
blasts  the  fruit  where  it  passes.  They  add, 
that  the  priestess  carried  it  out  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  always  turning  the  face  directly 
towards  the  jEtolians,  filled  them  with  horror, 
and  deprived  them  of  their  senses.  But  Aratus, 
in  his  Commentaries,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  circumstance;  he  only  says,  that  he  put 
the  ^tolians  to  flight,  and  entering  the  town 
with  the  fugitives,  dislodged  them  by  dint  of 
sword,  and  killed  seven  hundred.   This  actioa 
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wu  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history: 
Timanihes,  the  painter,  gave  a  very  lively  and 
excellent  representation  of  it. 

However,  as  many  powerful  states  were 
combining  against  the  Achaeans,  Aratus  hasten- 
ed to  make  peace  with  tlie  .i^tolians,  which  he 
not  only  effected  with  the  assistance  of  Panta- 
leon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  amongst 
them,  but  likewise  entered  into  an  alliance  of- 
fensive and  defensive.  He  had  a  strong  desire 
to  restore  Athens  to  its  liberty,  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  severest  censures  of  the  Achae- 
ans, by  attempting  to  surprise  the  Piraeus,  while 
there  was  a  truce  subsisting  between  them  and 
the  Macedonians.  Aratus,  indeed,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, denies  the  fact,  and  lays  the  blame 
upon  Erginus,  with  whom  he  took  the  citadel 
of  Corinth.  He  says,  it  was  the  peculiar  scheme 
of  Erginus  to  attempt  that  port;  that,  his  lad- 
der breaking,  he  miscarried,  and  was  pursued; 
aad  that  to  save  himself,  he  often  called  upon 
Aratus,  as  if  present;  by  which  artifice  he  de- 
ceived the  enemy,  and  escaped.  But  this  de- 
fence of  his,  wants  probability  to  support  it.  It 
is  not  likely  that  Erginus,  a  private  man,  a  Sy- 
rian, would  have  formed  a  design  of  such  con- 
sequence, without  having  Aratus  at  the  head  of 
it,  to  supply  him  with  troops,  and  to  point  out 
the  opportunity  for  the  attack.  Nay,  Aratus 
proved  the  same  against  himself,  by  making  not 
only  two  or  three,  but  many  more  attempts  upon 
the  Pirsus.  Like  a  person  violently  in  love,  his 
miscarriages  did  not  prevail  upon  him  to  desist; 
for,  as  his  hopes  were  disappointed  only  by  the 
failure,  perhaps,  of  a  single  circumstance,  and 
ne  was  always  within  a  little  of  succeeding,  he 
still  encouraged  himself  to  go  on.  In  one  re- 
pulse, as  he  fled  over  the  fields  of  Thirasium, 
he  broke  his  leg;  and  the  cure  could  not  be  ef- 
fected without  several  incisions;  so  that,  for 
some  time  after,  when  he  was  called  to  action, 
he  was  carried  into  the  field  in  a  httter. 

After  the  death  of  Antigonus,  and  Deme- 
trius's  accession  to  the  throne,  Aratus  was  more 
intent  than  ever  on  delivering  Athens  from  the 
yoke,  and  conceived  an  utter  contempt  for  the 
Macedonians.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  a 
battle  near  Phylacia,  by  Bithys,  the  new  king's 
general;  and  a  strong  report  being  spread  on 
one  side  that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on 
another,  that  he  was  dead,  Diogenes,  who 
commanded  in  the  Pir^us,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Corinth,  insisting  "  That  the  Achaeans  should 
evacuate  the  place,  since  Aratus  was  no  more." 
Aratus  happened  to  be  in  Corinth,  when  the 
letter  arrived,  and  the  messengers  finding  that 
their  business  occasioned  much  laughter  and 
satirical  discourse,  retired  in  great  confusion. 
The  king  of  Macedon  himself,  too,  sent  a  ship 
with  orders  "  That  Aratus  should  be  brought 
to  him  in  chains." 

The  Athenians  exceeding  themselves  in  flat- 
tery to  the  Macedonians,  wore  chaplets  of 
flowers  upon  the  first  report  of  Aratus's  death. 
Incensed  at  this  treatment,  he  immediately 
marched  out  against  them;  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  Academy.  But  they  implored  him 
to  spare  them,  and  he  returned  without  doing 
them  the  least  injury.  This  made  the  Athe- 
nians sensible  of  his  virtue;  and,  as  upon  the 
death  of  Demetriue,  they  were  determined  to 
Bake  aa  attempt  for  Uberty,  they  called  him 


to  their  assistance.  Though  he  was  not  gen- 
eral of  the  Achaeans  that  year,  and  was  so 
much  indisposed  besides,  by  long  sickness,  as 
to  be  forced  to  keep  his  bed,  yet  he  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  to  render  them 
his  best  services.  Accordingly  he  prevailed 
upon  Diogenes,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
to  give  up  the  Piraus,  Munychia,  Salamis,  and 
Sunium,  to  the  Athenians,  for  the  considera 
tion  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  twenty  of 
which  Aratus  himself  furnished.  Upon  this  the 
-Egineta;  and  Hermionians  joined  the  Achxans, 
and  great  part  of  Arcadia  paid  contributions  to 
the  league.  The  Macedonians  now  found  em* 
ployment  enough  for  their  arms  nearer  home, 
and  the  Achaeans  numbering  the  JBtoliana 
amongst  their  alUes,  found  a  great  addition  to 
their  power. 

Aratus  still  proceeded  upon  his  old  princi- 
ples, and  in  his  uneasiness  to  see  tyranny  e9- 
tablished  in  a  city  so  near  him  as  that  of  Argos, 
sent  his  agents  to  Aristomachus,  to  represent 
"  How  advantageous  a  thing  it  would  be  for 
him  to  restore  that  city  to  liberty,  and  join  it  to 
the  Achaean  league;  how  noble  to  follow  the 
examples  of  Lysiades,  and  command  so  great 
a  people  with  reputation  and  honour,  as  the 
general  of  their  choice,  rather  than  one  city  am 
a  tyrant,  exposed  to  perpetual  danger  and  ha- 
tred." Aristomachus  listened  to  their  sugges- 
tions, and  desired  Aratus  to  send  him  fifty  tal- 
ents to  pay  off  his  troops.  The  money  was 
granted  agreeably  to  his  request;  but  Lysiades, 
whose  commission  as  general  was  not  expired, 
and  who  was  ambitious  to  have  this  negocia- 
tion  pass  with  the  Achsans  for  bis  work,  took 
an  opportunity,  while  the  money  was  provid- 
ing, to  accuse  Aratas  to  Aristomachus,  as  a 
person  that  had  an  implacable  aversion  to  ty- 
rants, and  to  advise  him  rather  to  put  the  bu« 
ness  into  his  hands.  Aristomachus  believed 
these  suggestions,  and  Lysiades  bad  the  hon- 
our of  introducing  him  to  the  league.  But  on 
this  occasion,  especially,  the  Achaean  council 
shewed  their  affection  and  fidelity  to  Aratus; 
for,  upon  his  speaking  against  Aristomachus, 
they  rejected  him  with  marks  of  resentment. 
Afterwards,  when  Aratus  was  prevailed  upon 
to  manage  the  affair,  they  readily  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the 
Argives  and  Philasians  were  admitted  into  the 
league.  The  year  following,  too,  Aristoma- 
chus was  appointed  general. 

Aristomachus  finding  himself  esteemed  by 
the  Achsans,  was  desirous  of  carrying  his  arm* 
into  Laconia,  for  which  purpose  he  sent  for 
Aratus  from  Athens.  Aratus  made  answer,  that 
he  utterly  disapproved  the  expedition,  not 
choosing  that  the  Achaeans  should  engage  with 
Cleomenes,*  whose  spirit  and  power  kept 
growing  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  he  had  to 
encounter.  Aristomachus,  however,  was  bent 
upon  the  enterprise,  and  Aratus  yielding  to  his 
solicitations,  returned  to  assist  him  in  the  war- 
Cleomenes  offered  him  battle  at  Palantium, 
but  Aratus  prevented  him  from  accepting  the 

*  Some  authors  write,  that  Cleomenes  at  the  ioib 
gation  of  the  jEtoliaos,  had  built  a  fortress  iu  the  ter 
ritory  of  the  Meg^alopoiitans,  called  ^ithaneum;  wliiea 
the  Achaeans  considered  as  an  open  rupture,  and  therv 
fore  declared,  in  a  general  assembly,  that  the  Laceda. 
mooiaiu  should  b«  considered  as  eaemies. 
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challenge.  Hereupon  Lysiades  accused  Ara- 
tus  to  the  AchEans,  and  the  year  following  de- 
clared himself  his  competitor  for  the  command  j 
but  Aratus  had  the  majority  of  votes,  and  was, 
for  the  twelfth  time,  declared  general. 

This  year  he  was  defeated  by  Cleomenes  at 
mount  Lycaeura;  and,  in  his  flight,  being  forced 
to  wander  about  in  the  night,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  killed.  This  was  the  second  time  that  a 
report  of  his  death  spread  over  Greece.  He 
saved  himself,  however;  and  having  collected 
the  scattered  remains  of  his  forces,  was  not 
satisfied  with  retiring  unmolested:  on  the  con- 
trary, he  availed  himself  in  the  best  manner  of 
his  opportunity;  and  when  none  expected,  or 
even  thought  of  such  a  manoeuvre,  fell  sudden- 
ly upon  the  Mantineans,  who  were  allies  to 
Cleomenes,  took  their  city,  secured  it  with  a 
garrison,  and  declared  all  the  strangers  he 
found  there,  free  of  the  city.  In  short,  he  ac- 
quired that  for  the  Achaeans,  when  beaten, 
which  they  could  not  easily  have  gained  when 
victorious. 

The  LacedcBmonians  again  entering  the  ter- 
ritories of  Megalopolis,  he  marched  to  relieve 
that  city.  Cleomenes  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
to  an  engagement,  but  he  declined  it,  though 
the  Megalopolitans  pressed  him  much  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  sword:  for, 
besides  that  he  was  never  very  fit  for  disputes 
^  the  open  field,  he  was  now  inferior  in  num- 
bers; and,  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  spirits  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  his  ambition  was  subdued,  he 
would  have  had  to  do  with  a  young  man  of  the 
most  adventurous  courage.  He  thought,  too, 
that,  if  Cleomenes,  by  his  boldness,  sought  to 
acquire  glory,  it  became  him,  by  his  caution, 
to  keep  that  which  he  had. 

One  day  the  light  infantry  skirmished  with 
the  Spartans,  and  having  driven  them  to  their 
camp,  entered  it  with  them,  and  began  to 
plunder.  Aratus,  even  then  would  not  lead 
on  the  main  body,  but  kept  his  men  on  the 
other  side  of  a  defile  that  lay  between,  and 
would  not  suffer  them  to  pass.  Lysiades,  in- 
censed at  this  order,  and  reproaching  him  with 
cowardice,  called  upon  the  cavalry  to  support 
the  party  which  was  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  not  to  betray  the  victory,  nor  to  desert  a 
man  who  was  going  to  hazard  all  for  his  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  best  men  in  the  army  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  charge,  which  was  so  vig- 
orous, that  he  put  the  right  wing  of  the  Lace- 
daBmonians  to  flight.  But,  in  the  ardour  of 
his  courage,  and  his  ambition  for  honour,  he 
went  inconsiderately  upon  the  pursuit,  till  he 
fell  into  an  intricate  way,  obstructed  with 
trees,  and  intersected  with  large  ditches.  Cle- 
omenes attacked  him  in  this  ground,  and  slew 
him,  after  he  had  maintained  the  most  glorious 
of  all  combats,  the  combat  for  his  people,  al- 
most at  their  own  doors.  The  rest  of  the  cav- 
alry fled,  and  turning  back  upon  the  main  body, 
put  the  infantry  in  disorder,  so  that  the  rout 
became  general. 

This  loss  was  principally  ascribed  to  Ara- 
tus, for  he  was  thought  to  have  abandoned 
Lysiades  to  his  fate.  The  Achceans,  therefore, 
retired  in  great  anger,  and  obliged  him  to  fol- 
low them  to  JEgium.  There  it  was  decreed 
in  full  council,  that  he  should  be  supplied  with 
no  more  money,  nor  have  any  mercenaries 


maintained;  and  that  if  he  would  go  to  war,  He 
must  find  resources  for  it  himself.  Thus  igno- 
miniously  treated,  he  was  inclined  to  give  up 
the  seal,  and  resign  his  command  immediately: 
but  upon  more  mature  consideration,  he  thought 
it  better  to  bear  the  aff'ront  with  patience.  Soon 
after  this  he  led  the  Achteans  to  Orchomenus, 
where  he  gave  battle  to  Megistonus,  father-in 
law  to  Cleomenes,  killed  three  hundred  of  his 
men,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

It  had  been  customary  with  him  to  take  the 
command  every  other  year,  but  when  his  turn 
came,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  resume  it,  he 
absolutely  refused,  and  Timoxenus  was  ap- 
pointed general.  The  reason  commonly  given 
for  his  rejecting  that  commission  was  his  re- 
sentment against  the  people  for  the  late  dis- 
honour they  had  done  him;  but  the  real  cause 
was  the  bad  posture  of  the  Achaean  affairs. 
Cleomenes  no  longer  advanced  by  insensible 
steps;  he  had  no  measures  now  to  keep  with 
the  magistrates  at  home,  nor  any  thing  to  fear 
from  their  opposition;  for  he  had  put  the  EpJw 
ri  to  death,  distributed  the  lands  in  equal  por- 
tions, and  admitted  many  strangers  citizens 
of  Sparta.  After  he  had  made  himself  ab- 
solute master  by  these  means  at  home,  he 
marched  into  Achaia,  and  insisted  upon  be- 
ing appointed  general  of  the  league.  Aratus, 
therefore  is  highly  blamed,  when  affairs  were 
in  such  a  tempestuous  state,  for  giving  up  the 
helm  to  another  pilot,  when  he  ought  rather 
to  have  taken  it  by  force,  to  save  the  com- 
munity from  sinking:  or,  if  he  thought  the 
Achaean  power  beyond  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing retrieved,  he  should  have  yielded  to  Cle- 
omenes, and  not  have  brought  Peloponnesus 
into  a  state  of  barbarism  again  with  Macedo- 
nian garrisons,  nor  filled  the  citadel  of  Cor- 
inth with  lUyrian  and  Gaulish  arms.  Forthia 
was  making  those  men  to  whom  he  had  shewn 
himself  superior,  both  in  his  military  and  polit- 
ical capacity,  and  whom  he  vilified  so  much  in 
his  Commentaries,  masters  of  his  cities,  under 
the  softer,  but  false  name  of  allies.  It  may 
be  said  perhaps,  that  Cleomenes  wanted  jus- 
tice, and  was  tyrannically  inclined;  let  us  grant 
it  for  a  moment;  yet  he  was  a  descendant  of 
the  HersclidaB,  and  his  country  was  Sparta, 
the  meanest  citizen  of  which  should  have  been 
preferred  as  general  of  the  league  to  the  first 
of  the  Macedonians,  at  least  by  those  who 
set  any  value  on  the  dignity  of  Greece.  Be- 
sides, Cleomenes  asked  for  the  command  among 
the  Achasans,*  only  to  make  their  cities  happy 
in  his  services,  in  return  for  the  honour  of 
the  title:  whereas  Antigonus,  though  declared 
commander-in-chief,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
would  not  accept  the  commission  till  he  was 
paid  with  the  citadel  of  Corinth;  in  which  he 
perfectly  resembled  JEsop's  hunterjt  for  he 
would  not    ride    the    Achaeans,  though   they 

*  Perhaps  Aratus  was  apprehensive  that  Cleomenes 
would  endeavour  to  make  himself  absolute  amongst  the 
Achaans,  as  he  was  already  in  Lacedsemon.  There 
was  a  possibility,  however,  of  his  behaving  with  honour 
as  general  of  the  Achaeans;  whereas,  from  Antigonua 
nothing  could  be  expected  but  chains. 

t  Horace  gives  us  this  fable  of  ^sop's;  but,  before 
^sop,  the  poet  Stesichorus  is  said  to  have  applied  it  to 
the  Himerians,  when  they  were  going  to  raise  a  guard 
for  Phalaris. 
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^ferod  tneir  backs,  and  though  by  embassies 
and  decrees  they  courted  him  to  do  it,  till  he 
had  first  bridled  them  by  his  garrison,  and  by 
the  hostages  which  they  were  obliged  to  deliv- 
er to  him. 

It  is  true,  Aratus  labours  to  justify  himself 
by  the  necessity  of  affairs.  But  Polybius  as- 
sures us,  that  long  before  that  necessity  exist- 
ed, he  had  been  afraid  of  the  daring  spirit  of 
Cleomenes,  and  had  not  only  treated  with  An- 
tigonus  in  private,  but  drawn  in  the  Megalopo- 
litans  to  propose  it  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Achseans,  that  Anligonus  should  be  invited 
to  their  assistance:  for,  whenever  Cleomenes 
renewed  his  depredations,  the  Megalopolitans 
were  the  first  that  suffered  by  them.  Phylar- 
chus  gives  the  same  account;  but  we  should  not 
have  afforded  him  much  credit,  if  he  had  not 
been  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Polybius: 
for  such  is  his  fondness  for  Cleomenes  that  he 
cannot  speak  of  him  but  in  an  enthusiastic 
manner;  and,  as  if  he  was  pleading  a  cause 
rather  than  writing  a  history,  he  perpetually 
disparages  the  one,  and  vindicates  the  other. 

The  Achseans  having  lost  Mantinea,  which 
Cleomenes  now  took  a  second  time,  and  be- 
ing, moreover,  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  He- 
catomboeum,  were  struck  with  such  terror  that 
they  immediately  invited  Cleomenes  to  Argos, 
with  a  promise  of  making  him  general.  But 
Aratus  no  sooner  perceived  that  he  was  on  his 
march,  and  had  brought  his  army  as  far  as  Ler- 
ma,  than  his  fears  prevailed,  and  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  desire  him  to  come  to  the  Achae- 
ans  as  friends  and  allies,  with  three  hundred 
men  only.  They  were  to  add,  that  if  he  had  any 
distrust  of  the  Achaeans,  they  would  give  him 
hostages.  Cleomenes  told  them,  they  did  but 
insult  and  mock  him  with  such  a  message, 
and  returning  immediately,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Achaean  council,  full  of  complaints 
and  invectives  against  Aratus.  Aratus  wrote 
another  against  Cleomenes  in  the  same  style; 
and  they  proceeded  to  such  gross  abuse  as  not 
to  spare  even  the  characters  of  their  wives  and 
families. 

Upon  this  Cleomenes  sent  a  herald  to  declare 
war  against  the  Acha;ans;  and  in  the  meantime 
the  city  of  Sicyon  was  near  being  betrayed  to 
him.  Disappointed  of  his  expectation  there,  he 
turned  against  Pellene,  dislodged  the  Achaean 
garrison,  and  secured  the  town  for  himself.  A 
little  afier  this,  he  took  Pheneum  and  Pentele- 
um;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  people  of 
Argos  adopted  his  interest,  and  the  Phliasians 
received  his  garrison:  so  that  scarce  any  thing 
remained  firm  to  the  Achaeans  of  the  dominions 
they  had  acquired.  Aratus  saw  nothing  but 
contusion  about  him;  all  Peloponnesus  was  in 
a  tottering  condition ;  and  the  cities  every  where 
excited  by  innovators  to  revolt.  Indeed  none 
were  quiet  or  satisfied  with  their  present  cir- 
cumstances. Even  amongst  the  Sicyonians  and 
Corinthians  many  were  found  to  have  a  corres- 
pondence with  Cleomenes,  having  been  long 
disafiected  to  the  administration  and  the  pub- 
lic utility,  because  they  wanted  to  get  the 
power  into  their  own  hands.  Aratus  was  in- 
vested with  full  authority  to  punish  the  delin- 
quents. The  corrupt  members  of  Sicyon  he 
cut  off;  but,  by  seekmg  for  such  in  Corinth,  in 
order  to  put  them  to  death,  he  exasperated  the 


people  already  sick  of  tne  same  distemper,  and 
weary  of  the  Achatan  government.*  On  this 
occasion  they  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  sent  for  Aratus,  being  determined 
either  to  kill  him,  or  to  take  him  prisoner,  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  an  open  revolt.  He  came 
leading  his  horse,  as  if  he  hat"  xiot  "Aie  least 
mistrust  or  suspicion.  When  ti^y  saw  him  at 
the  gate,  a  number  of  them  rose  up,  and  load- 
ed him  with  reproaches.  But  he,  with  a  com- 
posed countenance  and  mild  address,  bade 
them  sit  down  again,  and  not,  by  standing  Ld 
the  way  and  making  such  a  disorderly  noise, 
prevent  other  citizens  who  were  at  the  door 
from  entering.  At  the  same  time  that  he  said 
this,  he  drew  back  step  by  step,  as  if  he  was 
seeking  somebody  to  take  his  horse.  Thus 
he  got  out  of  the  crowd,  and  continued  to 
talk,  without  the  least  appearance  of  confu- 
sion, to  such  of  the  Corinthians  as  he  met,  and 
desired  them  to  go  to  the  temple,  till  he  insen- 
sibly approached  the  citadel.  He  then  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and  without  stopping  any  longer 
at  the  fort,  than  to  give  his  orders  to  Cleopater 
the  governor  to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  it,  he 
rode  off  to  Sicyon,  followed  by  no  more  than 
thirty  soldiers,  for  the  rest  had  left  him  and 
dispersed. 

The  Corinthians,  soon  apprised  of  his  flight, 
went  in  pursuit  of  him;  but  failing  in  their  de- 
sign, they  sent  for  Cleomenes,  and  put  the  city 
into  his  hands.  He  did  not,  however,  think  this 
advantage  equal  to  his  loss  in  their  suffering 
Aratus  to  escape.  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district  on  the  coast  called  ^icte  had 
surrendered  their  towns,  he  shut  up  the  cita- 
del with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  a  palli- 
sadoed  entrenchment. 

In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  Achaeans  re- 
paired to  Aratus  at  Sicyon,  and  a  general  as- 
sembly was  held,  in  which  he  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  an  unlimited  commis- 
sion. He  now  first  took  a  guard,  and  it  was 
composed  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  con- 
ducted the  Achaean  administration  three-and- 
thirty  years ;  he  had  been  the  first  man  in  Greece, 
both  in  power  and  reputation ;  but  he  now  found 
himself  abandoned,  indigent,  persecuted,  with- 
out any  thing  but  one  plank  to  trust  to  in  the 
storm  that  had  shipwrecked  his  country.  For 
the  -^tolians  had  refused  the  assistance  which 
he  requested,  and  the  city  of  Athens,  though 
well  inclined  to  serve  him,  was  prevented  by 
Euclides  and  Micion. 

Aratus  had  a  house  and  valuable  effects  at 
Corinth.  Cleomenes  would  not  touch  any  thing 
that  belonged  to  him,  but  sent  for  his  friends 
and  agents,  and  charged  them  to  take  the  ut- 
most care  of  his  affairs,  as  remembering  that 
they  must  give  an  account  to  Aratus.  To  Ara- 
tus himself  he  privately  sent  Tripylis,  and  af 
terwards  his  father-in-law  Megistonus,  witl^ 
great  offers,  and  among  the  rest  a  pension  ol 
twelve  talents,  which  was  double  the  yearly 
allowance  he  had  from  Ptolemy.  For  this,  he 
desired  to  be  appointed  general  of  the  Ach®- 
ans,  and  to  be  jomed  with  him  in  the  care  of 
the    citadel    of    Corinth     Aratus    answered, 

*  What  wonder,  when  they  saw  Aratus  unfaithful 
to  his  firu  principles,  and  going  to  bring  thf-m  agau 
under  the  Macedonian  yoke? 
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"  That  he  did  not  now  govern  affairs,  but  they 
governed  him."  As  there  appeared  an  insin- 
cerity in  this  answer,  Cleomenes  entered  the 
territories  of  Sicyon,  and  committed  great  de- 
vastations. He  likewise  bloclved  up  the  city 
for  three  months  together;  all  which  time  Ara- 
tus  was  debating  with  himself  whether  he 
should  surrender  the  citadel  to  Antigonus;  for 
he  would  not  send  him  succours  on  any  other 
condition. 

Before  he  could  take  his  resolution ;  the  Ach- 
Eans  met  in  council  at  -SEgium,  and  called  him 
to  attend  it.  As  the  town  was  invested  by  Cleo- 
menes,  it  was  dangerous  to  pass.  The  citizens 
entreated  him  not  to  go,  and  declared  they 
would  not  suffer  him  to  expose  himself  to  an 
enemy  who  was  watching  for  his  prey.  The 
matrons  and  their  children,  too,  hung  upon 
him,  and  wept  for  him  as  for  a  common  parent 
and  protector.  He  consoled  them,  however, 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  rode  down  to  the  sea, 
taking  with  him  ten  of  his  friends,  and  his  son, 
vi-ho  was  now  approaching  to  manhood.  Find- 
ing some  vessels  at  anchor,  he  went  on  board, 
and  arrived  safe  at  ^gium.  Ihere  he  held  an 
assembly,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  Antigo- 
nus should  be  called  in,  and  the  citadel  surren- 
ed  to  him.  Aratus  sent  his  own  son  amongst 
the  other  hostages;  which  the  Corinthians  so 
much  resented,  that  they  plundered  his  goods, 
and  made  a  present  o^  his  house  to  Cleomenes. 

As  Antigonus  was  now  approaching  with  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot, 
all  Macedonians,  and  of  fourteen  hundred 
horse.  Aratus  went  with  the  Achaean  magis- 
trates Dy  sea,*  and  without  being  discovered  by 
the  enemy,  met  him  at  Pega;;  though  he  plac- 
ed no  great  confidence  in  Antigonus,  and  dis- 
trusted the  Macedonians.  For  he  knew  that 
his  greatness  had  been  owing  to  the  mischiefs 
he  had  done  them,  and  that  he  had  first  risen 
to  the  direction  of  affairs  in  consequence  of  his 
hatred  to  old  Antigonus.  But  seeing  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  before  him,  such  an  occa- 
sion as  those  who  seemed  to  command  are 
forced  to  obey,  he  faced  the  danger.  When 
Antigonus  was  told  that  Aratus  was  come  in 
person,  he  gave  the  rest  a  common  welcome, 
but  received  him  in  the  most  honourable  man- 
ner; and  finding  him  upon  trial  to  be  a  man  of 
probity  and  prudence,  took  him  into  his  most 
intimate  friendship:  for  Aratus  was  not  only 
serviceable  to  the  king  in  great  affairs,  but  in 
the  hours  of  leisure  his  most  agreeable  compa- 
nion. Antigonus,  therefore,  though  young, 
perceiving  in  him  such  a  temper,  and  such 
other  qualities  as  fitted  him  for  a  prince's 
friendship,  preferred  him  not  only  to  the  rest 
of  the  Achseans,  but  even  to  the  Macedonians 
that  were  about  him,  and  continued  to  employ 
him  in  every  affair  of  consequence.  Thus  the 
thing  which  the  gods  announced  by  the  entrails 
of  one  of  the  victims,  was  accomplished:  for  it 
is  said,  that  when  Aratus  was  sacrificing  not 
long  before,  there  appeared  in  the  liver  two 
gall-bladders,  enclosed  in  the  same  caul;  upon 
which  the  diviner  declared,  that  two  enemies, 
who  appeared  the  most  irreconcileable,  would 
soon  be  united  in  the  strictest  friendship.  Ara- 

*  Th«  msgisn^tes  called  Demiurgi.  See  an  acco\iDt 
•f  tlr>.m  before. 


tus  then  took  little  notice  of  the  saying,  for  he 
never  put  much  faith  in  victims,  nor  indeed  id 
predictions  from  any  thing  else,  but  used  to 
depend  upon  his  reason.  Some  time  after,  how- 
ever, when  the  war  went  on  successfully,  An- 
tigonus made  an  entertainment  at  Corinth,  at 
which,  though  there  was  a  numerous  company, 
he  placed  Aratus  ne.xt  above  him.  They  had 
not  sat  long  before  Antigonus  called  for  a  cloak 
At  the  same  time  he  asked  Aratus,  "  Whethe/ 
he  did  not  think  it  very  cold,"  and  he  answer- 
ed, "  It  was  extremely  cold."  The  king  then 
desired  him  to  sit  nearer,  and  the  servants  who 
brought  the  cloak,  put  it  over  the  shoulders  of 
both.  This  putting  Aratus  in  mind  of  the  vic- 
tim, he  informed  the  king  both  of  the  sign  and 
the  prediction.  But  this  happened  long  after  the 
time  that  we  are  upon. 

While  they  were  at  Pegae,  they  took  oaths  of 
mutual  fidelity,  and  then  marched  against  the 
enemy.  There  were  several  actions  under  the 
walls  of  Corinth,  in  which  Cleomenes  had  for- 
tified himself  strongly,  and  the  Corinthians  de- 
fended the  place  with  great  vigour. 

In  the  meantime,  Aristotle  a  citizen  of  Ar- 
gos,  and  friend  of  Aratus,  sent  an  agent  to  him 
privately,  with  an  offer  of  bringing  that  city  to 
declare  for  him,  if  he  would  go  thither  in  per- 
son with  some  troops.  Aratus  having  ac- 
quainted Antigonus  with  this  scheme,  em- 
barked fifteen  hundred  men  and  sailed  imme 
diately  with  them  from  the  Isthmus  to  Epi 
daurus.  But  the  people  of  Argos,  without  wait 
ing  for  his  arrival,  had  attacked  the  troops  of 
Cleomenes,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  citadel. 
Cleomenes  having  notice  of  this,  and  fearing 
that  the  enemy,  if  they  were  in  possession  of 
Argos  might  cut  off  his  retreat  to  Lacedaetaon, 
left  his  post  before  the  citadel  of  Corinth  the 
same  night,  and  marched  to  the  succour  of  his 
men.  He  reached  it  before  Aratus,  and  gained 
some  advantage  over  the  enemy;  but  Aratus 
arriving  soon  after,  and  the  king  appearing 
with  his  army,  Cleomenes  retired  to  Man 
tinea. 

Upon  this  all  the  cities  joined  the  Achaeans 
again.  Antigonus  made  himself  master  of  the 
citadel  of  Corinth;  and  the  Argives  having  ap- 
pointed Aratus  their  general,  he  persuaded 
them  to  give  Antigonus  the  estates  of  the  late 
tyrants  and  all  the  traitors.  That  people  put 
Aristomachus  to  the  torture  at  Cenchre*,* 
and  afterwards  drowned  him  in  the  sea. 
Aratus  was  much  censured  on  this  occasion, 
for  permitting  a  man  to  suffer  unjustly,  who  was 
not  of  a  bad  character,  with  whom  he  formerly 
had  connections,  and  who,  at  his  persuasion, 
had  abdicated  the  supreme  power,  and  brought 
Argos  to  unite  itself  to  the  Achaean  league. 
There  were  other  charges  against  Aratus, 
namely,  that  at  his  instigation,  the  Achaeans 
had  given  the  city  of  Corinth  to  Antigonus,  as 
if  it  had  been  no  more  than  an  ordinary  vil- 
lage; that  they  had  suffered  him  to  pillage 
Orchomenus,   and  place  in  it  a  Macedonian 


*  Plutarch  seems  here  to  have  followed  Phylarchm, 
Polybius  tells  us  that  Aristomachus  deserved  greater 
punishment  than  he  suffered,  not  only  for  his  extreme 
cruelty  when  tyrant  of  Argos,  but  also  for  his  aban 
doning  the  Achxans  in  their  distress,  and  declaripg  fe 
their  enemiei. 
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farrison;  that  they  had  made  a  decree  that 
their  community  should  not  send  a  letter  or  an 
embassy  to  an)  other  king,  without  the  consent 
of  Antigonug;  that  they  were  forced  to  main- 
tain and  pay  the  Macedonians;  and  that  they 
had  sacrifices,  libations,  and  games,  in  honour 
of  Antigonus, — the  fellow-citizens  of  Aratus 
setting  the  example,  and  receiving  Antigonus 
into  their  city,  on  which  occasion  Aratus  en- 
tertained him  in  his  house.  For  all  these  things 
they  blamed  Aratus,  not  considering  that  when 
he  had  once  put  the  reins  in  the  hand  of  that 
prince,  he  was  necessarily  carried  along  with 
the  tide  of  regal  power:  no  longer  master  of 
any  thing  but  his  tongue,  and  it  was  dangerous 
to  use  that  with  freedom.  For  he  was  visibly 
concerned  at  many  circumstances  of  the  king's 
conduct,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  sta- 
tues. Antigonus  erected  anew  those  of  the 
tyrants  which  Aratus  had  pulled  down,  and 
demolished  those  he  had  set  up  in  memory  of 
the  brave  men  that  surprised  the  citadel  of 
Corinth.  That  of  Aratus  only  was  spared, 
notwithstanding  his  intercession  for  the  rest. 
In  the  affair  of  Mantinea,*  too,  the  behaviour 
of  the  Achaeans  was  not  suitable  to  the  Grecian 
humanity;  for  having  conquered  it  by  means 
of  .\ntigonus,  they  put  the  principal  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword;  some  of  the  rest  they 
sold,  or  sent  in  fetters  to  Macedonia;  and  they 
made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children.  Of 
the  money  thus  raised  they  divided  a  third 
part  amongst  themselves,  and  gave  the  rest  to 
the  Macedonians.  But  this  had  its  excuse  in 
the  law  of  reprisals;  for,  however  shocking  it 
may  appear  for  men  to  sacrifice  to  their  anger 
those  of  their  own  nation  and  kindred,  yet  in 
necessity,  as  Simonides  says,  it  seems  rather 
a  proper  alleviation  than  a  hardship,  to  give 
relief  to  a  mind  inflamed  and  aching  with  re- 
sentment. But  as  to  what  Aratus  did  after- 
wards with  respect  to  Mantinea,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  justify  him  upon  a  plea  either  of  pro- 
priety or  necessity.  For  Antigonus  having 
made  a  present  of  that  city  to  the  Argives,  they 
resolved  to  re-people  it,  and  appointed  Aratus 
to  see  it  done;  in  virtue  of  which  commission, 
as  well  as  that  of  general,  he  decreed  that  it 
should  no  more  be  called  Mantinea,  but  Anti- 
gonea,  which  name  it  still  bears.  Thus,  by 
his  means,  Mantinea,  the  amiable  Mantinea, 
as  Home  calls  it,  was  no  more ;  and  in  the  place 
of  it  we  have  a  city  which  took  its  name  from 
the  man  who  ruined  its  inhabitants. 

Some  time  after  this,  Cleomenes  being  over- 
thrown in  a  great  battle  near  Sellasia,!  quitted 

*  The  Mantioeans  had  applied  to  the  Achseans  for  a 
nrmon  to  defend  them  against  the  Lacedsemonians. 
In  eompliaiice  with  their  request,  the  Achaeans  sent 
them  three  hundred  of  their  own  citizens,  and  two 
hundred  mercenaries.  But  the  Mantineans  soon  after 
changing  iJneir  minds,  in  the  most  perfidious  manner 
massacred  that  garrison.  They  deserved,  therefore, 
all  that  they  are  here  said  to  have  suffered  ;  but  Po- 
lybius  makes  no  mention  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
being  put  to  death ;  he  only  says,  their  goods  were 
plundered,  and  some  of  the  people  sold  for  slaves. 

t  Cleomenes  had  entrenched  himself  so  strongly  near 
8e!!asia,  in  a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  Eva 
and  Olympus,  that  Antigonus  did  not  think  proper  to 
attack  him  there.  Ii  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  what 
Muld  induce  Cleomenes  to  come  out  of  these  intrench- 
neots,  and  risk  a  pitched  battle.    Hit  troops  were  oet 


Sparta,  and  sailed  to  Egypt.  As  for  Anti- 
gonus, after  the  kindest  and  most  honourable 
behaviour  to  Aratus,  he  returned  to  Macedo- 
nia. In  his  sickness  there,  which  happened 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  Philip,  then  very 
young,  but  already  declared  his  successor,  into 
Peloponnesus ;  having  first  instructed  him  above 
all  things  to  give  attention  to  Aratus,  and 
through  him  to  treat  with  the  cities,  and  make 
himself  known  to  the  Achxans.  Aratus  re- 
ceived him  with  great  honour,  and  managed 
him  so  well,  that  he  returned  to  Macedonia 
full  of  sentiments  of  respect  for  his  friend,  and 
in  the  most  favourable  disposition  for  the  in- 
terests of  Greece. 

Al'ter  the  death  of  Antigonus,  the  JEtoliang 
despised  the  inactivity  of  the  Achaeans:  for, 
accustomed  to  the  protection  of  foreign  arms, 
and  sheltering  themselves  under  the  Macedo- 
nian power,  they  sunk  into  a  state  of  idleness 
and  disorder.  This  gave  the  ^SEtolians  room 
to  attempt  a  footing  in  Peloponnesus.  Bj 
the  way  they  made  some  booty  in  the  coun 
try  about  Patrae  and  Dyme,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  Messene,  and  laid  waste  its  territories. 
Aratus  was  incensed  at  this  insolence,  but  he 
perceived  that  Timoxenus,  who  was  then  gen- 
eral, took  slow  and  dilatory  measures,  because 
his  year  was  almost  expired.  Therefore,  as 
he  was  to  succeed  to  the  command,  he  antici- 
pated his  commission  by  five  days,  for  the  sake 
of  assisting  the  Messenians.  He  assembled 
the  Achaeans,  but  they  had  now  neither  exer 
cise  nor  courage  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
the  combat,  and  consequently  he  was  beaten 
in  a  battle  which  he  fought  at  Caphyae.  Being 
accused  of  having  ventured  too  much  on  this 
occasion,*  he  became  afterwards  so  cold,  and 
so  far  abandoned  his  hopes  for  the  public,  as 
to  neglect  the  opportunities  which  the  .3Eto- 
lians  gave  him,  and  suffered  them  to  roam 
about  Peloponnesus,  in  a  bacchanalian  man- 
ner, committing  all  the  excesses  that  insolence 
could  sussiest. 


so  numerous  as  the  enemy's  by  one-third  ;  and  he  was 
supplied  with  all  sorts  of  provisions  from  Sparta;  what 
then  could  make  him  hazard  a  battle,  the  event  of 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lacedaemon .'  Polybius, 
indeed,  seems  to  insinuate  the  cause  of  his  proceedings ) 
for  he  tells  us,  that  Ptolemv,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had 
promised  to  assist  him  in  this  war,  acquainted  him  that 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  good  his  engage 
ments.  And  as  Cleomenes  did  not  choose  to  try  the 
other  alternative,  that  of  suing  to  Antigonus  for  a 
peace,  he  risked  all  upon  the  event  of  that  day. 

*  Aratus  was  accused  in  this  assembly,  tirst  of  having 
taken  the  command  upon  him  before  his  time.  In  the 
next  place,  he  was  blamed  for  having  dismissed  the 
Achaean  troops,  while  the  ^tolians  were  still  in  the 
heart  of  Peloponnesus.  The  third  article  against  him 
was,  his  venturing  a  battle  with  so  few  troops,  when 
he  miofht  have  made,  with  great  ease,  a  safe  retreat  to 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  there  reinforced  his  army. 
The  la^t  and  heaviest  charge  against  him  was,  that 
after  he  had  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  he  did 
not,  in  the  whole  action,  take  one  step  that  became  a 
»eneral  of  any  experience:  for  he  sent  the  cavalry  aiid 
light-armed  foot  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear,  after  their 
front  had  gained  the  advantage;  whereas  he  oiijht  to 
have  encountered  the  front  at  first  with  the  advantage 
of  having  them  on  the  declivity;  in  which  case  hi» 
heavy-armed  infantry  would  have  done  him  great  ser- 
vice. However,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  losi 
of  the  battle  was  not  his  fault;  adding,  that  if  he  had 
been  wanliog  in  any  of  the  duties  of  an  able  genertili 
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The  Achaeans  were  now  obliged  to  stretch 
out  their  hands  again  towards  Macedonia,  and 
brought  Philip  to  nterfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  They  knew  the  regard  he  had  for 
Aratus,  and  the  confidence  he  placed  in  him, 
and  hoped  on  that  account  to  find  him  tract- 
able and  easy  in  all  their  affairs.  But  the  king 
now  first  began  to  listen  to  Apelles,  Mega- 
lacus,  and  other  courtiers,  who  endeavoured 
to  darken  the  character  of  Aratus,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  support  the  contrary  party, 
by  which  means  Eperatus  was  elected  gene- 
ral of  the  Achaeans.  Eperatus,  however,  soon 
fell  into  the  greatest  contempt  amongst  them, 
and  as  Aratus  would  not  give  any  attention  to 
their  concerns,  nothing  went  well.  Philip, 
finding  that  he  had  committed  a  capital  error, 
turned  again  to  Aratus,  and  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  his  direction.  As  his  affairs  now 
prospered,  and  his  power  and  reputation  grew 
under  the  culture  of  Aratus,  he  depended  en- 
tirely on  him  for  the  farther  increase  of  both. 
Indeed,  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world,  that 
Aratus  had  excellent  talents,  not  only  for  guid- 
ing a  commonwealth,  but  a  kingdom  too;  for 
the.e  appeared  a  tincture  of  his  principles 
and  manners  in  all  the  conduct  of  this  young 
prince.  Thus  the  moderation  with  which  he 
treated  the  Spartans,*  after  they  had  offended 
him,  his  engaging  behaviour  to  the  Cretans,  by 
which  he  gained  the  whole  island  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  glorious  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  iEtolians,  gained  Philip  the 
honour  of  knowing  how  to  follow  good 
counsel,  and  Aratus  that  of  being  able  to 
give  it. 

On  this  account  the  courtiers  envied  him 
still  more;  and  as  they  found  that  their  pri- 
vate engines  of  calumny  availed  nothing,  they 
began  to  try  open  battery,  reviling  and  insult- 
ing him  at  table  with  the  utmost  effrontery  and 
lowest  abuse.  Nay,  once  they  threw  stones  at 
him,  as  he  was  retiring  from  supper  to  his  tent. 
Philip,  incensed  at  such  outrage,  fined  them 
twenty  talents,  and,  upon  their  proceeding  to 
disturb  and  embroil  his  affairs,  put  them  to 
death. 

But  afterwards  he  was  carried  so  high,  by 
the  flow  of  prosperity,  as  to  discover  many 
disorderly  passions.  The  native  badness  of 
his  disposition  broke  through  the  veil  he  had 
put  over  it,  and  by  degrees  his  real  character 
appeared.  In  the  first  place,  he  greatly  injured 
young  Aratus  by  corrupting  his  wife;  and  the 
commerce  was  a  long  time  secret,  because  he 
lived  under  his  roof,  where  he  had  been  re- 
ceived under  the  sanction  of  hospitality.  In 
ihe  next  place,  he  discovered  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  commonwealths,  and  to  the  cities  that 

be  asked  pardon,  and  hoped  that,  in  regard  of  his  past 
services,  they  would  not  censure  him  with  rigour. 
This  submission  of  Iiis  changed  the  minds  of  the  whole 
ftsscmbi}-,  and  the  people  began  to  vent  their  rage  upon 
nis  accusers. 

*  The  Spartans  had  killed  one  of  their  Ephon,  and 
lome  others  of  their  citizens  who  were  in  the  interest 
of  Philip;  and  some  of  his  counsellors  advised  him  to 
revenge  the  affront  with  rigour.  But  he  said,  that,  as 
the  Spartans  now  belonged" to  the  Achaean  league,  they 
were  accountable  to  it ;  and  that  it  ill  became  him  to 
treat  them  with  severity,  who  were  his  allies,  when 
bit  predecessor  had  extended  his  clemency  to  them, 
though  enemies. 


were  under  that  form  of  government.  It  waa 
easy  to  be  seen,  too,  that  he  wanted  to  shake 
off  Aratus.  The  first  suspicions  of  his  inten- 
tions arose  from  his  behaviour  with  respect  to 
the  Messenians.  There  were  too  factions 
amongst  them  which  had  raised  a  sedition  in 
the  city.  Aratus  went  to  reconcile  thern:  but 
Philip  getting  to  the  place  a  day  before  him, 
added  stings  to  their  mutual  resentments.  On 
ihe  one  hand,  he  called  the  magistrates  pri- 
vately, and  asked  them  whether  they  had  not 
laws  to  restrain  the  rabble.''  And  on  the 
other,  he  asked  the  demagogues  whether  they 
had  not  hands  to  defend  them  against  tyrants' 
The  magistrates,  thus  encouraged,  attacked 
the  chiefs  of  the  people,  and  they  in  their  turn, 
came  with  superior  numbers,  and  killed  the 
magistrates,  with  near  two  hundred  more  of 
their  party. 

After  Philip  had  engaged  in  these  detestable 
practices,  which  exasperated  the  Messenians 
still  more  against  each  other,  Aratus,  when 
he  arrived,  made  no  secret  of  his  resentment, 
nor  did  he  restrain  his  son  in  the  severe  and 
disparaging  things  he  said  to  Philip.  The 
young  man  had  once  a  particular  attach- 
ment to  Philip,  which  in  those  days  they  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  love;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  he  scrupled  not  to  tell  him,  "  That 
after  such  a  base  action,  instead  of  appearing 
agreeable,  he  was  the  most  deformed  of  hu- 
mankind." 

Philip  made  no  answer,  though  anger  evi- 
dently was  working  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
ofton  muttered  to  himself  while  the  other  waa 
speaking.  However,  he  pretended  to  bear  it 
with  great  calmness,  and  affecting  to  appear 
the  man  of  subdued  temper  and  refined  man- 
ners, gave  the  elder  Aratus  his  hand,  and  look 
him  from  the  theatre  to  the  castle  of  Ithome,* 
under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  and 
visiting  the  place.  This  fort,  which  is  as 
strong  as  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  were  it  gai- 
risoned,  would  greatly  annoy  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  be  almost  impregnable.  Af- 
ter Philip  had  offered  his  sacrifice  there,  and 
the  diviner  came  to  shew  him  the  entrails  of 
the  ox,  he  took  them  in  both  hands,  and 
shewed  them  to  Aratus  and  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
nx,  sometimes  turning  them  to  one,  and  some- 
times to  the  other,  and  asking  them,  "What 
they  saw  in  the  entrails  of  the  victim;  whether 
they  warned  him  to  keep  this  citadel,  or  to 
restore  it  to  the  Messenians.-"'  Demetrius 
smiled  and  said,  "  If  you  have  the  soul  of  a 
diviner,  you  will  restore  it;  but,  if  that  of  a 
king,  you  will  hold  the  bull  by  both  his  horns." 
By  which  he  hinted  that  he  must  have  Pelo- 
ponnesus entirely  in  subjection,  if  he  added 
Ithome  to  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  Aratus  waa 
a  long  time  silent,  but  upon  Philip's  pressing 
him  to  declare  his  opinion,  he  said,  "  There 
are  many  mountains  of  great  strength  in  Crete, 
many  castles  in  Boeotia  and  Phocis  in  lofty 
situations,  and  many  impregnable  places  in 
Acarnania,  both  on  the  coast  and  within 
land.  You  have  seized  none  of  these,  and 
yet  they  all  pay  you  a  voluntary  obedience 

*  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Jthomata,  which  agreei 
with  the  name  this  fort  has  in  Polybius;  but  one  of  th« 
manuicripts  gives  us  JJAo?nc,  which  is  the  name  Stiib* 
eirei  it. 


ARATUS. 
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Robbers,  indeed,  take  to  rocks  and  precipices 
for  security;  but  for  a  king  there  is  no  such  fc 
tress  as  honour  and  humanity.  These  are  the 
things  that  have  opened  to  you  the  Cretan  sea, 
these  have  unbarred  the  gates  of  Peloponne- 
sus. In  short,  by  these  it  is  that,  at  so  early  a 
period  in  life,  you  are  become  general  of  the 
onCj  and  sovereign  of  the  other."  Whilst  he 
was  yet  speaking,  Philip  returned  the  entrails 
to  the  diviner,  and  taking  Aratus  by  the  hand, 
drew  him  along,  and  said,  "  Come  on  then, 
let  us  go  as  we  came;"  intimating  that  he  had 
overruled  him,  and  deprived  him  of  such  an  ac- 
quisition as  the  city  would  have  been. 

From  this  time,  Aratus  began  to  withdraw 
from  court,  and  by  degrees  to  give  up  all  cor- 
respondence with  Philip.  He  refused  also  to 
accompany  him  in  his  expedition  into  Epirus, 
though  applied  to  for  that  purpose;  choosing  to 
stay  at  home,  lest  he  should  share  in  the  disre- 
pute of  his  actions.  But,  after  Philip  had  lost 
his  fleet  with  great  disgrace  in  the  Roman  war, 
and  nothing  succeeded  to  his  wish,  he  returned 
to  Peloponnesus,  and  tried  once  more  what  art 
could  do  to  impose  upon  the  Messenians. 
AVhen  he  found  that  his  designs  were  discov- 
ered, he  had  recourse  to  open  hostilities,  and 
ravaged  their  country.  Aratus  then  pw  all 
his  meanness,  and  broke  with  him  entirely. 
By  this  time,  too,  he  perceived  that  he  had  dis- 
honoured his  son's  bed;  but  though  the  injury 
lay  heavy  on  him,  he  concealed  it  from  his  son; 
because  he  could  only  inform  him  that  he  was 
abused,  without  being  able  to  help  him  to  the 
means  of  revenge.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
great  and  unnatural  change  in  Philip,  who,  of 
a  mild  and  sober  young  prince,  became  a  libid- 
inous and  cruel  tyrant:  but  in  fact  it  was  not 
a  change  of  disposition,  it  was  only  discover- 
ing, in  a  time  of  full  security,  the  vices  which 
his  fears  had  long  concealed.  That  his  regard 
for  Aratus  had  originally  a  great  mixture  of 
fear  and  reverence,  appeared  even  in  the  meth- 
od he  took  to  destroy  him.  For  though  he 
was  very  desirous  of  effecting  that  cruel  pur- 
pose, because  he  neither  looked  upon  himself 
as  an  absolute  prince,  or  a  king,  or  even  a 
freeman,  while  Aratus  lived,  yet  he  would  not 
attempt  any  thing  against  him  in  the  way  of 
open  force,  but  desired  Phaurion,  one  of  his 
friends  and  generals,  to  take  him  off  in  a  pri- 
vate manner,  in  his  absence.  At  the  same  time 
he  recommended  poison.  That  officer,  accord- 
ingly, having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him, 
gave  him  a  dose,  not  of  a  sharp  or  violent  kind, 
but  such  a  one  as  causes  lingering  heats  and  a 
slight  cough,  and  gradually  brings  the  body  to 
decay.  Aratus  was  not  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  his  disorder,  but  knowing  that  it  availed 
nothing  to  discover  it  to  the  world,  he  bore  it 
quietly  and  in  silence,  as  if  it  had  been  an  or- 
dinary distemper.  Indeed,  when  one  of  his 
friends  came  to  visit  him  in  his  chamber,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  at  seeing  him  spit  blood, 
he  said,  "  Such,  Cephalon,  are  the  fruits  of 
royal  friendship." 

Thus  died  Aratus  at  JEgmm,  after  he  had 
been  seventeen  times  general  of  the  Achasans. 
That  people  were  desirous  of  having  him  bu- 
ried there,  and  would  have  thought  it  an  hon- 
our to  give  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  a 
monument  worthy  of  his  Life  and  character. 
Y  V 


But  the  Sicyonians  considered  it  ns  a  misfor- 
tune to  have  him  interred  any  where,  but 
amongst  them,  and,  therefore,  persuaded  the 
Achsans  to  leave  the  disposal  of  his  body  en- 
tirely to  them.  As  there  was  an  ancient  lavf 
that  had  been  observed  with  religious  care, 
against  burying  any  person  within  their  walk, 
and  they  were  afraid  to  transgress  it  on  this  oc 
casion,  they  sent  to  inquire  of  the  priestess  of 
Apollo,at  Delphi,  and  she  returned  this  answer: 

Seek  you  what  funeral  honours  you  shall  pay 
To  your  departed  prince,  the  small  reward 
For  liberty  restored,  and  glory  won? 
Bid  Sieyon,  fearless,  rear  the  sacred  tomb. 
For  the  vile  tongue  that  dares  yith  impious  breath 
Offend  Aratus,  blasts  the  face  of  Nature, 
'     Pours  horror  on  the  earth,  and  seas,  and  skiei. 

This  oracle  gave  great  joy  to  all  the  Achseans, 
particularly  the  people  of  Sieyon.  Theychang 
ed  the  day  of  mourning  into  a  festival,  and 
adorning  themselves  with  garland*  and  white 
robes,  brought  the  corpse  with  songs  and 
dances  from  jEgium  to  Sieyon.  There  they 
selected  the  most  conspicuous  ground,  and  in 
terred  him  as  the  founder  and  deliverer  of  their 
city.  The  place  is  still  called  Arattura:  and 
there  they  offer  two  yearly  sacrifices;  the  one 
on  the  fifth  of  the  month  D^sius,  (the  Athe- 
nians call  it  Anthesterion*)  which  was  the  day 
he  delivered  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyrants, 
and  on  which  account  they  call  the  festival, 
Soteria:  the  other  on  his  birth-day.  The  first 
sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
the  Preserver,  and  the  second  by  the  son  of 
Aratus,  who,  on  that  occasion,  wore  a  girdle, 
not  entirely  white,  but  half  purple.  The  music 
was  sung  to  the  harp  by  the  choir  that  belong- 
ed to  the  theatre.  The  procession  was  led  up 
by  the  master  of  the  Gymnasium,  at  the  hei.cl 
of  the  boys  and  young  men;  the  senate  fol 
lowed,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  such  of  the 
other  citizens  as  chose  to  attend.  Some  small 
marks  of  the  ceremonies  observed  on  those 
days  still  remain,  but  the  greatest  part  is  worn 
out  by  time  and  other  circumstances. 

Such  was  the  life  and  character  that  history 
has  given  us  of  the  elder  Aratus.  And  as  to 
the  younger,  Philip,  who  was  naturally  wicked, 
and  delighted  to  add  insolence  to  cruelty, 
gave  him  potions,  not  of  the  deadly  kind,  but 
such  as  deprived  him  of  his  reason;  insomuch 
that  he  took  up  inclinations  that  were  shock 
ing  and  monstrous,  and  delighted  in  things  that 
not  only  dishonoured  butdestroyed  him.  Death, 
therefore,  which  took  him  in  the  flower  of  hia 
age,  was  considered,  not  as  a  misfortune,  but  a 
deliverance.  The  vengeance,  however,  of  Ju- 
piter, the  patron  of  hospitality  and  friendship, 
visited  Philip  for  his  breach  of  both,  and  pur- 
sued him  through  life;  for  he  was  beatci  by 
the  Romans,  and  forced  to  yield  himseif  to 
their  discretion.  In  consequence  of  which,  he 
was  stripped  of  all  the  provinces  he  had  con 
quered,  gave  up  all  his  ships,  except  five, 
obliged  himself  to  pay  a  thousand  talents,  and 
deliver  his  son  as  a  hostage.  He  even  held 
Macedonia  and  its  dependencies  only  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors.  Amidst  ail  thesf 
misfortunes,  he  was  possessed  only  of  one  blest 
sing,  a  son  of  superior  virtue,  and  him  he  ou< 
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to  death,  in  his  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  hon- 1  over  him  that  Pauhis  ^milius  triumphed,  an^ 
»,„„  >»,«  ■Rn.T.-no  n.Jfl  lilm     Hp  Ifft  liisfrowTi.    Ill   mm.  ended  the  roval    race  of  Antiffonus. 


ours  the  Romans  paid  him.  He  left  his  crown, 
to  his  other  son,  Perseus,  who  was  believed 
not  to  be  his,  but  a  supposititious  child,  born  of 
a   sempstress,   named  Gnathaenium.     It   was 


m  mm.  enaed  the  royal  race  of  Antigonus, 
wnereas  the  posterity  of  Aratus  remained  to 
our  days,  and  still  continues  ia  Sicyon,  and 
Pellene. 


GALEA. 


Iphicrates,  the  Athenian  general,  thought 
that  a  soldier  of  fortune  should  have  an  attach- 
ment both  to  money  and  pleasure,  that  his  pas- 
sions might  put  him  upon  fighting  with  more 
boldness  for  a  supply.  But  most  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  main  body  of  an  army,  like 
the  healthy  natural  body,  should  have  no  mo- 
tion of  its  own,  but  be  entirely  guided  by  the 
head.  Hence  Paulus  .3imilius,  when  he  found 
his  army  in  Macedonia  talkative,  busy,  and 
ready  to  direct  their  general,  is  said  to  have 
given  orders,  "  That  each  should  keep  his  hand 
fit  for  action,  and  his  sword  sharp,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  him."  And  Plato,  perceiving  that 
the  best  general  cannot  undertake  any  thing 
with  success,  unless  his  troops  are  sober,  and 
perfectly  united  to  support  him,  concluded, 
that  to  know  how  to  obey,  required  as  gener- 
ous a  disposition,  and  as  rational  an  education, 
as  to  know  how  to  command;  for  these  advan- 
tages would  connect  the  violence  and  impetu- 
osity of  the  soldier  with  the  mildness  and  hu- 
manity of  the  philosopher.  Amongst  other  fatal 
examples,  what  happened  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  death  of  Nero,  is  sufficient  to 
shew,  that  nothing  is  more  dreadful  than  an 
undisciplined  army,  actuated  only  by  the  im- 
pulse of  their  own  ferocity.  Demades,  seeing 
the  wild  and  violent  motions  of  the  Macedo- 
nian army,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  com- 
pared it  to  the  Cyclops,*  after  his  eye  was  put 
(Out.  But  the  Roman  empire  more  resembled 
the  extravagant  passions  and  ravings  of  the 
Titans,  which  the  poets  tell  us  of,  when  it  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  rebellion,  and  turned  its  arms 
against  itselfj  not  so  much  through  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  emperors,  as  the  avarice  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  soldiers,  who  drove  out  one 
emperor  by  another.f 

Dionysius,  the  Sicilian,  speaking  of  Alex- 
ander, of  PheroB,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly  only 
ten  months,  and  then  was  slain,  called  him,  in 
d<irision  of  the  sudden  change,  a  theatrical 
(tyrant.  But  the  palace  of  the  Cajsars  received 
four  emperors  in  a  less  space  of  time,  one 
enSering,  and  another  making  his  exit,  as  if 
Mi'  had  only  been  acting  a  part  upon  the 
•tage  The  Romans,  indeed,  had  one  consola- 
tion amidst  their  misfortunes,  that  they  needed 
no  other  revenge  upon  the  authors  of  them, 
than  to  see  them  destroy  each  other;  and  with 
the  greatest  justice  of  all  fell  the  first,  who 

*  Po'.yphemusi. 

+  In  the  original  it  is,  as  one  nail  is  driven  out  by 
another 


corrupted  the  army,  and  taught  them  to  ex- 
pect so  much  upon  the  change  of  emperor, 
thus  dishonouring  a  glorious  action  by  mer- 
cenary considerations,  and  turning  the  revolt 
from  Nero  into  treason.  For  Nymphidius  Sa- 
binus,  who,  as  we  observed  before,*  was  join- 
ed in  commission  with  Tigellinus,  as  captain 
of  the  prcetorian  cohorts,  after  Nero's  aifairs 
were  in  a  desperate  state,  and  it  was  plain  that 
he  intended  to  retire  into  Egypt,  persuaded  the 
army,  as  if  Nero  had  already  abdicated,  to  de- 
clare Galba  emperor,  promising  every  soldier 
of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  drachmas,  and  the  troops  that  were 
quartered  in  the  provinces,  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  drachmas  a  man:  a  sum  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  collect,  without  doing  infinitely 
more  mischief  to  the  empire  than  Nero  had 
done  in  his  whole  reign. 

This  proved  the  immediate  ruin  of  Nero; 
and  soon  after  destroyed  Galba  himself.  They 
deserted  Nero  in  hopes  of  receiving  the  money, 
and  despatched  Galba  because  they  did  not 
receive  it.  Afterwards,  they  sought  for  an- 
other, who  might  pay  them  that  sum,  but  they 
ruined  themselves  by  their  rebellions  and  trea- 
sons, without  gaining  what  they  had  been 
made  to  expect.  To  give  a  complete  and  ex- 
act account  of  the  affairs  of  those  times,  be 
longs  to  the  professed  historian.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  my  province,  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  lives 
of  the  Cffisars. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  Sulpitius 
Galba  was  the  richest  private  man  that  ever 
rose  to  the  imperial  dignity.  But  though  his 
extraction  was  of  the  noblest,  from  the  family 
of  the  Servii,  yet  he  thought  it  a  greater  hon- 
our to  be  related  to  Quintus  Catulus  Capitoli- 
nus,  who  was  the  first  man  in  his  time  for  vir- 
tue and  reputation,  though  he  voluntarily  left 
to  others  the  pre-eminence  in  power.  HewaB 
also  related  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus, 
and  it  was  by  her  interest  that  he  was  raised 
from  the  office  he  had  in  the  palace,  to  the  dig 
nity  of  consul.  It  is  said  that  he  acquitted 
himself  in  his  commission  in  Germany  with 
honour;  and  that  he  gained  more  reputation 
than  most  commanders,  during  his  pro-consnl- 
ate  in  Africa.  But  his  simple  parsimonious 
way  of  living,  passed  for  avarice  in  an  emper 
or;  and  the  pride  he  took  in  economy  and 
strict  temperance,  was  out  of  character. 

He  was   sent  governor  into  Spain  by  Nero 

'  *  In  thfi  life  of  Nero,  which  is  lost. 
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Mfore  tnat  emperor  had  learned  to  fear  such 
of  the  citizens  as  had  great  autliority  in  Rome. 
Besides,  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  and  his 
advanced  time  of  life,  promised  a  cautious  and 
prudent  conduct.  The  emperor's  receivers,* 
a  most  abandoned  set  of  men,  harassed  the 
provinces  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Galba 
could  not  assist  them  against  their  persecutors, 
but  his  concern  for  their  misfortunes,  which 
appeared  not  less  tlian  if  he  had  been  a  sufferer 
himself,  afforded  them  some  consolation,  even 
while  they  were  condemned  and  sold  for  slaves. 
Many  songs  were  made  upon  Nero,  and  sung 
every  where;  and  as  Galba  did  not  endeavour 
to  suppress  them,  or  join  the  receivers  of  the 
revenues  in  their  resentment,  that  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  endeared  him  still  more  to 
the  natives.  For  by  this  time  he  had  contract- 
ed a  friendship  with  them,  having  long  been 
their  governor.  He  had  borne  that  commission 
eight  years,  when  Junius  Vindex,  who  com- 
manded in  Gaul,  revolted  against  Nero,  It  is 
said  that  before  this  rebellion  broke  out,  Galba 
had  intimations  of  it  in  letters  from  Vindex: 
but  he  neither  countenanced  nor  discovered  it, 
as  the  governors  of  other  provinces  did,  who 
sent  the  letters  they  had  received  to  Nero,  and 
Dy  that  means  ruined  the  prcyect,  as  far  as  was 
in  their  power.  Yet  those  same  governors  af- 
terwards joining  in  the  conspiracy  against  their 
prince,  shewed  that  they  could  betray  not  only 
Vindex,  but  themselves. 

But  after  Vindex  had  openly  commenced 
hostilities,  he  wrote  to  Galba,  desiring  him 
"  To  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and  give  a 
head  to  the  strong  Gallic  body  which  so  much 
wanted  one;  which  had  no  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men  in  arms,  and  was  able  to  raise  a 
much  greater  number." 

Galba  then  called  a  council  of  his  friends. 
Some  of  them  advised  them  to  wait  and  see 
what  motions  there  might  be  in  Rome,  or  in- 
clinations for  a  change.  But  Titus  Vinius, 
captain  of  one  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  said, 
"  What  room  is  there,  Galba,  for  deliberation.' 
To  inquire  whether  we  shall  continue  faithful 
to  Nero,  is  to  have  revolted  already.  There 
is  no  medium.  We  must  either  accept  the 
friendship  of  Vindex,  as  if  Nero  was  our  de- 
clared enemy,  or  accuse  and  fight  Vindex,  be- 
cause he  desires  that  the  Romans  should  have 
Galba  for  their  emperor,  rather  than  Nero  for 
their  tyrant."  Upon  this,  Gaiba,  by  an  edict, 
fixed  a  day  for  enfranchising  all  who  should 
present  themselves.  The  report  of  this  soon 
drew  together  a  multitude  of  people  who  were 
desirous  of  a  change,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
mounted  the  tribunal,  than,  with  one  voice, 
they  declared  him  emperor.  He  did  not  im- 
mediately accept  the  title,  but  accused  Nero 
of  great  crimes,  and  lamented  the  fate  of  many 
Romans  of  great  distinction,  whom  he  had 
barbarously  slain:  after  wnich  he  declared, 
"  That  he  would  serve  his  country  with  his 
best  abilities,  not  as  Caesar  or  emperor,  but  as 
lieutenant  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.''t 

*  Procuratores :  they  had  full  powers  to  collect  the 
rerenues,  and  scrupled  no  acts  of  oppression  in  the 
course  of  their  proceedings. 

f  Dio  Cassius  informs  us,  that  thij  declaration  was 
made  nine  months  and  thirteen  days  before  Galba's 
detth,  and  conte<]uently  on  the  third  of  April ;  for  he 


That  it  was  a  just  and  rational  scheme  which 
Vindex  adopted  in  calling  Galba  to  the  empire, 
there  needs  no  better  proof  than  Nero  himself. 
For  though  he  pretended  to  look  upcn  the 
commotions  in  Gaul  as  nothing,  yet  when  he 
received  the  news  of  Galba's  revolt,  which  he 
happened  to  do  just  after  he  had  bathed,  and 
was  sat  down  to  supper,  in  his  madness  he  ov 
erturned  the  table.  However,  when  the  senate 
had  declared  Galba  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
he  affected  to  despise  the  danger,  and,  attempt- 
ing to  be  merry  upon  it,  said  to  his  friends, 
"  I  have  long  waited  a  pretence  to  raise  money, 
and  this  will  furnish  me  with  an  excellent  one. 
The  Gauls,  when  I  have  conquered  them,  will 
be  a  fine  booty,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  will 
seize  the  estate  of  Galba,  since  he  is  a  declar- 
ed enemy,  and  dispose  of  it  as  I  think  fit." 
Accordingly  he  gave  directions  that  Galba's 
estate  should  be  sold;  which  Galba  no  sooner 
heard  of,  than  he  exposed  to  sale  all  that  be- 
longed to  Nero  in  Spain,  and  more  readily 
found  purchasers. 

The  revolt  from  Nero  soon  became  general; 
and  the  governors  of  provinces  declared  for 
Galba:  only  Clodius  Macer  in  Africa,  and 
Virginius  Rufus  in  Germany,  stood  out  and 
acted  for  themselves,  but  upon  different  mo- 
tives. Clodius  being  conscious  to  himself  of 
much  rapine  and  many  murders,  to  which  his 
avarice  and  cruelty  had  prompted  him,  was  in 
a  fluctuating  state,  and  could  not  take  his  reso- 
lution either  to  assume  or  reject  the  imperial 
title.  And  Virginius,  who  commanded  some 
of  the  best  legions  in  the  empire,  and  had  been 
often  pressed  by  them  to  take  the  title  of  em- 
peror, declared,  "  That  he  would  neither  take 
it  himself,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  given  to  any  other 
but  the  person  whom  the  senate  should  name." 
Galba  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  at 
first.  But  after  the  forces  of  Virginius  and  Vin- 
dex had  overpowered  them,  hke  charioteers 
no  longer  able  to  manage  the  reigns,  and  forc- 
ed them  to  fight,  Vindex  lost  twenty  thousand 
Gauls  in  the  battle,  and  then  despatched  him- 
self A  report  was  then  current,  that  the  vic- 
torious army,  in  consequence  of  so  great  an 
advantage,  would  insist  that  Virginius  should 
accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and  that,  if  he  re- 
fused it,  they  would  turn  again  to  Nero .  This 
put  Galba  in  a  great  consternation,  and  he 
wrote  letters  to  Virginius,  exhorting  him  to  act 
in  concert  with  him,  for  preserving  the  empire 
and  liberty  of  the  Romans.  After  which  he 
retired  with  his  friends  to  Colonia,  a  city  in 
Spain,  and  there  spent  some  time,  rather  in 
repenting  what  he  had  done,  and  wishing  for 
the  life  of  ease  and  leisure,  to  which  he  had 
been  so  long  accustomed,  than  taking  any  of 
the  necessary  steps  for  his  promotion. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  summer,  when 
one  evening,  a  little  before  night,  one  of 
Galba's  freedmen,  a  native  of  Sicily,  arrived 
in  seven  days  from  Rome.  Being  told  that 
Galba  was  retired  to  rest,  he  ran  up  to  his 
chamber,  and  having  opened  it,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  chamberlains,  informed  him, 
"  That  as  Nero  did  not  appear,  though  he 
was  living  at  that   time,  the    army  first,  and 

was  assassinated  on  the  fifteenth  of  January  in  the  fol* 
lowing  year. 
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then  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome,  had  de- 
clared Galba  emperor:  and,  not  long  after, 
news  was  brought  that  Nero  was  dead.  He 
added,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
port, but  went  and  saw  the  dead  body  of  the 
tyrant,  before  he  would  set  out."  Galba  was 
greatly  elevated  by  this  intelligence;  and  he 
encouraged  the  multitudes  that  soon  attended 
at  the  door  by  communicating  it  to  them,  though 
the  expedition  with  which  it  was  brought,  ap- 
peared incredible.  But,  two  days  after,  Titus 
Viniug,  with  many  others,  arrived  from  the 
camp,  and  brought  an  account  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate.  Vinius*  was  promot- 
ed to  an  honourable  employment;  while  the 
freedman  had  his  name  changed  from  Icelus  to 
Marcianus,  was  honoured  with  the  privilege 
of  wearing  the  gold  ring,  and  had  more  atten- 
tion paid  him  than  any  other  of  the  freedmen. 
Meantime,  at  Rome,  Nymphidius  Sabinus 
got  the  administratior  into  his  hands,  not  by 
slow  and  insensible  stcps^  but  with  the  greatest 
celerity.  He  knew  that  Galba,  on  account  of 
his  great  age,  being  now  seventy-three,  was 
scarce  able  to  make  the  journey  to  Rome, 
though  carried  in  a  litter.  Besides,  the  forces 
there  had  been  long  inclined  to  serve  him,  and 
now  they  depended  upon  him  only,  consider- 
ing him  as  their  benefactor  on  account  of  the 
large  gratuity  he  had  promised,  and  Galba  as 
their  debtor.  He  therefore  immediately  com- 
manded his  colleague  Tigellinus  to  give  up  his 
sword.  He  made  great  entertainments,  at 
which  he  received  persons  of  consular  dignity, 
and  such  as  had  commanded  armies  and  prov- 
inces; yet  he  gave  the  invitation  in  the  name 
of  Gajba.  He  likewise  instructed  many  of  the 
soldiers  to  suggest  it  to  the  praetorian  cohorts 
that  they  should  send  a  message  to  Galba,  de- 
manding that  Nymphidius  should  be  always 
their  captain,  and  without  a  colleague.  The 
readiness  the  senate  expressed  to  add  to  his 
honour  and  authority,  in  calling  him  their  bene- 
factor, in  going  daily  to  pay  their  respects  at 
his  gate,  and  desiring  that  he  would  take  upon 
him  to  propose  and  confirm  every  decree, 
brought  him  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  inso- 
lence; insomuch  that,  in  a  little  time  he  be- 
came not  only  obnoxious,  but  formidable  to 
the  very  persons  that  paid  their  court  to  him. 
When  the  consuls  had  charged  the  public  mes- 
sengers with  the  decrees  to  be  carried  to  the 
emperor,  and  had  sealed  the  instruments  with 
their  seal,  in  order  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
towns  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  seeing 
their  authority,  might  furnish  them  with  car- 
riages at  every  different  stage  for  the  greater 
expedition,  he  re&ented  it,  that  they  had  not 
made  use  of  his  seal,  and  employed  his  men 
to  carry  the  despatches.  It  is  said  that  he  even 
had  it  under  consideration  whether  he  should 
not  punish  the  consuls;  but  upon  their  apolo- 
gizing and  begging  pardon  for  the  atfront.  he 
was  appeased.  To  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  he  did  not  hinder  them  from  despaich- 
ing,  by  torture,  such  of  Nero's  creatures  as  IfeU 

*  Vinius  was  of  a  praetorian  family,  and  had  behawd 
with  honour  as  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonensis;  but 
when  he  became  the  favourite  and  first  minister  of  the 
emperor  of  Rome,  he  soon  made  his  master  obuniious 
to  the  people,  and  ruined  himself.  The  truth  is,  he 
was  naturally  of  a  bad  disposition,  and  a  man  of  do 
principle. 


into  their  hands.  A  gladiator,  named  Spicillui, 
was  put  under  the  statutes  of  Nero,  and  dragl 
ged  about  with  them  in  the  Jorum  till  he  died: 
Aponius,  one  of  the  informers,  was  extended 
on  the  ground,  and  waggons,  loaded  with 
stones,  driven  over  him.  They  tore  many 
others  in  pieces,  and  some  who  were  entirely 
innocent.  So  that  Mauriscus,  who  had  not 
only  the  character  of  one  of  the  best  men  in 
Rome,  but  really  deserved  it,  said  one  day  to 
the  senate,  "  He  was  afraid  they  should  soon 
regret  the  loss  of  Nero."" 

Nymphidius,  thus  advancing  in  his  hopes, 
was  not  at  all  displeased  at  being  called  the 
son  of  Caius  Ccesar,  who  reigned  after  Tibe- 
rius. It  seems  that  prince,  in  his  youth,  had 
some  commerce  with  his  mother,  who  wa3 
daughter  of  Calista,  one  of  Csesar's  freedmen, 
by  a  sempstress,  and  who  was  not  wanting  in 
personal  charms.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
connection  Caius  had  with  her,  was  after  the 
birth  of  Nymphidius;  and  it  was  believed  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Martianus  the  gladiator, 
whom  Nymphidia  fell  in  love  with,  on  account 
of  his  reputation  in  his  way;  besides  his  re- 
semblance to  the  gladiator  gave  a  sanction  to 
that  opinion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  the  son  of  Nymphidia,  and  yet 
insisted  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  de 
posed  Nero.  Not  content  with  the  honours 
and  emolument  she  enjoyed  on  that  account, 


he  aspired  to  the  imperial  seat,  and  had  his  en- 
gines privately  at  work  in  Rome,  in  which 
he  employed  his  friends,  with  some  intriguing 
women,  and  some  men  of  consular  rank.  He 
sent  also  Gellianus,  one  of  his  friends,  into 
Spain,  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  Galba, 

After  the  death  of  Nero,  all  things  went  for 
Galba  according  to  his  wish;  only  the  uncer 
tainty  what  part  Virginius  Rufus  would  act, 
gave  him  some  uneasiness.  Virginius  com- 
manded a  powerful  army,  which  had  already 
conquered  Vindex;  and  he  held  in  subjection 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Roman  empire: 
for  he  was  master,  not  only  of  Germany,  but 
Gaul,  whif*"  was  in  great  agitation  and  ripe 
for  a  revolt.  Galba,  therefore,  was  apprehen- 
sive that  he  would  listen  to  those  who  offered 
him  the  imperial  purple.  Indeed,  there  was 
not  an  officer  of  greater  name  or  reputation 
than  Virginius,  nor  one  who  had  more  weight 
in  the  affairs  of  those  times;  for  he  had  deliv- 
ered the  empire  both  from  tyranny  and  a  Gal- 
lic war.  He  abode,  however,  by  his  first  reso- 
lution, and  reserved  the  appointment  of  empe- 
ror for  the  senate.  After  Nero's  death  wag 
certainly  known,  the  troops  again  pressed  hard 
upon  Virginius,  and  one  of  the  tribunes  drew 
his  sword  in  the  pavilion,  and  bade  him  re- 
ceive either  sovereign  power  or  the  steel;  but 
the  menace  had  no  effect.  At  last,  after  Fabius 
Valens,  who  commanded  one  legion,  had  ta- 
ken the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Galba,  and  letters 
arrived  from  Rome  with  an  account  of  the 
senate's  decree,  he  persuaded  his  army,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  to  acknowledge  Galba. 
The  new  emperor  having  sent  Flaccus  Hor- 
deonius  as  his  successor,  he  received  him 
in  that  quality,  and  delivered  up  his  forces 
to  him.     He  then   went  to  meet  Galba^  who 
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WM  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  attended  him 
thither,  without  finding  any  marks  either  of 
Dis  favour  or  resentment.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  that  Galba,  on  the  one  hand,  considered 
him  in  too  respectable  a  light  to  ofier  him  any 
injury;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emperor's 
friends,  particularly  Titus  Vinius,  were  jealous 
of  the  progress  he  might  make  in  his  favour. 
But  that  otScer  was  not  aware,  that,  while  he 
was  preventing  his  promotion,  he  was  co-oper- 
ating with  his  good  genius,  in  withdrawing  him 
from  the  wars  and  calamities  in  which  other 
generals  were  engaged,  and  bringing  him  to  a 
Lfe  of  tranquillity  full  of  days  and  peace. 

The  ambassadors,  which  the  senate  sent  to 
Galba,  met  him  at  Narbon,  a  city  of  Gaul. 
Therr  they  made  their  compliments,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  shew  himself  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  who  were  very  desirous 
to  see  him.  He  gave  them  a  kind  ra.'eption, 
and  entertained  them  in  an  agreeable  m.^nner. 
But  though  Xymphidius  had  sent  him  rich  ves- 
sels, and  other  furniture  suitable  to  a  great 
Erince,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  Nero's  palace, 
e  made  use  of  none  of  it:  every  thing  was 
served  up  in  dishes  of  his  own.  This  was  a  cir- 
cumstance that  did  him  honour,  for  it  shewed 
him  a  man  of  superior  sentiments,  and  entirely 
above  vanity.  Titus  Vinius,  however,  soon 
endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that  these  supe- 
rior sentiments,  this  modesty  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  betrayed  an  ambition  for  popular  ap- 
plause, which  real  greatness  of  mind  disdains; 
by  which  argument  he  prevailed  with  him  to 
nse  Nero's  riches,  and  shew  all  the  imperial 
magnificence  at  his  entertainments.  Thus  the 
old  man  made  it  appear  that  in  time  he  w-ould 
be  entirely  governed  by  Vinius. 

No  man  had  a  greater  passion  for  money 
than  Vinius;  nor  was  any  man  more  addicted 
to  women.  While  he  was  yet  very  young,  and 
making  his  first  campaign  under  Calvisius 
Sabinus,  he  brought  the  wife  of  his  general,  an 
abandoned  prostitute,  one  night  into  the  camp 
in  a  soldier's  habit,  and  lay  with  her  in  that 

rirt  of  it  which  the  Romans  call  the  Principia. 
or  this,  Caius  Csesar  put  him  in  prison;  but 
he  was  released  upon  the  death  of  that  prince. 
Afterwards,  happening  to  sup  with  Claudius 
Cxsar,  he  stole  a  silver  cup.  The  emperor 
being  informed  of  it,  invited  him  the  following 
evening,  but  ordered  the  attendants  to  serve 
him  with  nothing  but  earthen  vessels.  This 
moderation  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  shew 
that  the  theft  was  deserving  only  of  ridicule, 
and  not  serious  resentment:  but  what  he  did 
afterwards,  when  he  had  Galba  and  his  reve- 
nues at  command,  served  partly  as  the  cause, 
and  partly  as  the  pretence,  for  many  events  of 
the  most  tragical  kind. 

Nymphidius,  upon  the  return  of  Gellianus, 
whom  he  had  sent  as  a  spy  upon  Galba,  was 
informed  that  Cornelius  Laco  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  guards  and  of  the  palace, 
and  that  all  the  power  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  Vinius.  This  distressed  him  exceedingly, 
as  he  had  no  opportunity  to  attend  the  empe- 
ror, or  speak  to  him  in  private;  for  his  inten- 
tions were  suspected,  and  all  were  on  their 
guard.  In  this  perplexity,  he  assembled  the 
officers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  told  them, 
that  "  Galba  was  indeed  an  old  man  of  mild 


and  moderate  sentiments;  but  that,  instead  of 
using  his  own  judgment,  he  was  entirely  di- 
rected by  Vinius  and  Laco,  who  made  a  bad 
use  of  their  power.  It  is  our  business,  there- 
fore," continued  he,  "  before  they  insensibly 
establish  themselves,  and  become  sole  masters, 
as  Tigellinus  was,  to  send  ambassadors  to  the 
emjjeror  in  the  name  of  all  the  troops,  and  to 
represent  to  him,  that  if  he  removes  those  two 
counsellors  from  his  person,  he  will  find  a 
much  more  agreeable  reception  amongst  the 
Romans."  Nymphidius  perceiving  that  his  of- 
ficers did  not  approve  the  proposal,  but  thought 
it  absurd  and  preposterous  to  dictate  the  choice 
of  friends  to  an  emperor  of  his  age,  as  they 
might  have  done  to  a  boy  who  now  first  tasted 
power,  he  adopted  another  scheme.  In  hopes 
of  intimidating  Galba,  he  pretended  sometimes, 
in  his  letters,  that  there  were  discontents,  and 
dangers  of  an  insurrection  in  Rome;  sometimes, 
that  Clodius  Macer  had  laid  an  embargo  in 
Africa  on  the  corn  ships.  One  while  he  said, 
the  German  legions  were  in  motion,  and  an- 
other while,  that  there  was  the  same  rebellious 
disposition  amongst  those  in  Syria  and  Judaea. 
But  as  Galba  did  not  give  much  attention  or 
credit  to  his  advices,  he  resolved  to  usurp  the 
imperial  title  himself,  before  he  arrived;  though 
Clodius  Celsus,  the  Antiochian,  a  sensible  man, 
and  one  of  his  best  friends,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  dissuade  him;  and  told  him  plainly,  he  did 
not  believe  there  was  one  family  in  Rome  that 
would  give  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  Many 
others,  however,  made  a  jest  of  Galba;  and 
Mithridates  of  Pontus,  in  particular,  making 
merry  with  his  bald  head  and  wrinkled  face, 
said,  "  The  Romans  think  him  something  estra- 
ordinarj'  while  he  is  at  a  distance,  but  as  soon 
as  he  arrives,  they  will  consider  it  a  disgrace 
to  the  times  to  have  ever  called  him  Caesar." 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  Nymphidius 
should  be  conducted  to  the  camp  at  midnight, 
and  proclaimed  emperor.  But  Antonius  Hono- 
ratus,  the  first  tribune,  assembled  in  the  even- 
ing the  troops  under  his  command,  and  blamed 
both  himself  and  them,  for  changing  so  often 
in  so  short  a  time,  not  in  pursuance  of  the 
dictates  of  reason,  or  for  making  a  better 
choice,  but  because  some  demon  pushed  them 
on  from  one  treason  to  another.  "  The  crimes 
of  Nero,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  may  justify  oar 
first  measures.  But  has  Galba  murdered  his 
own  mother,  or  his  wife?  Or  has  he  made  you 
ashamed  of  your  emperor,  by  appearing  as  a 
fiddler  or  an  actor  on  a  stage.'  Yet  not  even 
these  things  brought  us  to  abandon  Nero;  but 
Nymphidius  first  persuaded  us  that  he  had 
abandoned  us,  and  was  fled  into  Egypt.  Shall 
we  then  sacrifice  Galba  after  Nero;  and  when 
we  have  destroyed  the  relation  of  Livia,  as 
well  as  the  son  of  Agrippina,  set  the  son  of 
Nymphidia  on  the  imperial  throne.'  Or  rather, 
after  having  taken  vengeance  on  a  detestable 
tyrant  in  Nero,  shall  we  not  shew  ourselves 
good  and  faithful  guards  to  Galba.*" 

Upon  this  speech  of  the  tribune,  all  his  men 
acceded  to  the  proposal.  They  appHed  also 
to  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  prevailed  upon 
most  of  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  At 
the  same  time  a  loud  shout  "was  heard  in  the 
camp;  and  Nymphidius  either  believing  (which 
is  the  account  that  some  give  us)  that  the  troops 
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were  calling  him  in  order  to  proclaim  nim  em- 
peror, or  else  hastening  to  a<ppease  the  insur- 
rection, and  fix  such  as  he  found  wavering, 
tvent  with  lights  to  the  camp;  having  in  his 
nand  a  speech  composed  for  him  by  Cingonius 
Varro,  which  he  had  committed  to  memory, 
in  order  to  pronounce  it  to  the  army.  But  see- 
ing the  gates  shut,  and  a  number  of  men  in 
arms,  upon  the  wall,  his  confidence  abated. 
However,  advancing  nearer,  he  asked  them, 
"  What  they  intended  to  do,  and  by  whose 
command  they  were  under  arms?"  They  an- 
swered, one  and  all,  "  That  they  acknow- 
ledged no  other  emperor  but  Galba."  Then 
pretending  to  enter  into  their  opinion,  he  ap- 
plauded their  fidelity,  and  ordered  those  that 
accompanied  him  to  follow  his  example.  The 
guard  opening  the  gate,  and  suffering  him  to 
enter  with  a  few  of  his  people,  a  javelin  was 
thrown  at  him,  which  Septimius,  who  went 
before,  received  upon  his  shield.  But,  others 
drawing  their  swords,  he  fled,  and  was  pur- 
sued into  a  soldier's  hut,  where  they  despatch- 
ed him.  His  body  was  dragged  to  the  middle 
of  the  camp,  where  they  enclosed  it  with  pales, 
and  exposed  it  to  public  view  the  next  day. 

Nymphidius  being  thus  taken  off,  Galba  ^as 
no  sooner  informed  of  it  than  he  ordered  such 
of  his  accomplices  as  had  not  already  des- 
patched themselves,  to  be  put  to  death.  Amongst 
these  was  Cingonius  who  composed  the  ora- 
tion, and  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  In  this  the 
emperor  did  not  proceed  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Romans;  nor  was  it  indeed 
a  popular  measure  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
upon  persons  of  eminence,  without  any  form 
of  trial,  though  they  might  deserve  death.  For 
the  Romans,  deceived,  as  it  usually  happens, 
by  the  first  report,  now  expected  another  kind 
of  government.  But  what  afflicted  them  most 
was  the  order  he  sent  for  the  execution  of  Pe- 
tronius  Turpilianus,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
merely  because  he  had  been  faithful  to  Nero. 
There  was  some  pretence  for  taking  off  Macer 
in  Africa,  by  means  of  Trebonianus,  and  Fon- 
teius  in  Germany  by  Valens,  because  they  were 
in  arms,  and  had  forces  that  he  might  be  afraid 
of.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  Turpilianus, 
a  defenceless  old  man,  should  not  have  a  hear- 
ing, at  least  under  a  prince  who  should  have 
preserved  in  his  actions  the  moderation  he  so 
much  affected.  Such  complaints  there  were 
against  Galba  on  the  subject. 

When  he  was  about  five-and-twenty  furlongs 
from  the  city,  he  fojnd  the  way  stopped  by 
a  disorderly  parcel  of  seamen,  who  gathered 
about  him  on  all  sides.*  These  were  persons 
■whom  Nero  had  formed  mto  a  legion,  that 
they  might  act  as  soldiers.  They  now  met  him 
on  the  road  to  have  their  establishment  con- 
firmed, and  crowded  the  emperor  so  nmch,  that 
he  could  neither  be  seen  nor  heard  by  those 
who  came  to  wait  on  him;  for  they  insisted,  in 
a  clamorous  manner,  on  having  legionary  co- 
lours and  quarters  assigned  them.  Galba  put 
them  off  to  another  time;  but  they  considered 
that  as  a  denial;  and  some  of  them  even  drew 

*  Dio  Cassius  tells  us,  (lib.  Ixiv.)  that  seven  thou- 
•and  of  the  disarmed  multitude  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  spot;  and  olhers  were  committed  to  prison,  where 
Uiey  lay  till  the  death  of  Galba. 


their  swords:  upon  xvhich  he  ordered  the  caval- 
ry to  fall  upon  them.  They  made  no  resist- 
tance  but  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation, 
and  many  of  them  were  killed  in  their  flight, 
It  was  considered  as  an  inauspicious  circum- 
stance for  Galba  to  enter  the  city  amidst  so 
much  blood  and  slaughter.  And  those  who 
despised  him  before  as  weak  and  inactive 
through  age,  now  looked  upon  him  as  an  ob- 
ject of  fear  and  horror. 

Besides,  while  he  endeavoured  to  reform 
the  extravagance  and  profusion  with  which 
money  used  to  be  given  away  by  Nero,  he 
missed  the  mark  of  propriety.  When  Canus, 
a  celebrated  performer  on  the  flute,  played  to 
him  one  evening  at  court,  after  expressing  the 
highest  satisfaction  at  the  excellence  of  his 
music,  he  ordered  his  purse  to  be  brought,  and 
taking  out  a  few  pieces  of  gold,*  gave  them  to 
Canus,  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
was  a  gratuity  out  of  his  own,  not  the  public 
money.  As  for  the  money  which  Nero  had 
given  to  persons  that  pleased  him  on  the  stage, 
or  in  the  paloestj-a,  he  insisted  with  great  rigour 
that  it  should  be  all  returned,  except  a  tenth 
part.  And  as  persons  of  such  dissolute  lives, 
who  mind  nothing  but  provision  for  the  day, 
could  produce  very  little,  he  caused  inquiry  to 
be  made  for  all  who  had  bought  any  thing 
from  them,  or  received  presents,  and  obliged 
them  to  refund.  This  affair  extending  to  great 
numbers  of  people,  and  seeming  to  have  no 
end,  it  reflected  disgrace  upon  the  emperor, 
and  brought  the  public  envy  and  hatred  on 
Vinius,  because  he  made  the  emperor  sordid 
and  mean  to  others,  while  he  pillaged  the  trea- 
sury himself  in  the  most  insatiable  manner,  and 
took  and  sold  whatever  he  thought  proper.  In 
short,  as  Hesiod  says, 

Spare  not  the  full  cask,  nor,  when  shallow  streams 
Declare  the  bottom  near,  withdraw  your  hand. 

So  Vinius  seeing  Galba  old  and  infirm,  drank 
freely  of  the  favours  of  fortune,  as  only  begin- 
ning, and  yet,  at  the  same  time  drawing  to  an 
end.f 

But  the  aged  emperor  was  greatly  injured 
by  Vinius,  not  only  through  his  neglect  or  mis- 
application of  things  committed  to  his  trust, 
but  by  his  condemning  or  defeating  the  most 
salutary  intentions  of  his  master.  This  was 
the  case  with  respect  to  punishing  Nero's  min- 
isters. Some  bad  ones,  it  is  true,  were  put 
to  death,  amongst  whom  were  Elius,  Polycle- 
tus,  Petinus,  and  Patrobius.  The  people  ex- 
pressed their  joy  by  loud  plaudits,  when  these 
were  led  through  the  Jorum  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  called  it  a  glorious  and  holy 

*  Suetonius  says,  Galba  gave  him  five  denarii.  But 
at  that  time  there  were  denarii  of  gold.  That  writer 
adds,  that  when  his  table,  upon  any  extraordinary  oc- 
casion, was  more  splendidly  served  than  usual,  he  could 
not  forbear  sighing,  and  expressing  his  dissatisfaction 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  common  decency. 

f  Thus,  in  the  court  of  Galba  appeared  all  tlie  ex- 
tortions of  Nero's  reign.  They  were  equally  grievous, 
(says  Tacitus)  but  not  equally  excused  in  a  prince  of 
Galba 's  years  and  experience.  He  had  himself  the 
greatejl  integrity  of  heart ;  but  as  the  rapacity  and 
other  excesses  of  his  ministers  were  impjited  to  hint 
he  was  no  less  hated  tlan  if  he  had  committed  then 
himseli. 
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procession.  But  bo  h  gods  and  men,  they  said, 
demanded  the  punishment  of  Tigelhnus,  who 
suggested  the  very  worst  measures,  and  taught 
Nero  all  his  tyranny.  That  worthy  minister, 
however,  had  secured  himself  by  great  presents 
to  Vinius,  which  were  only  earnests  of  still 
preater.  Turpilianus,  though  obnoxious  only 
because  he  had  not  betrayed  or  hated  his  mas- 
ter, on  account  of  his  bad  qualities,  and  though 
guilty  of  no  remarkable  crime,  was,  notwith- 
standing, put  to  death  J  while  the  man  who  had 
made  Nero  unfit  to  live,  and,  after  he  had  made 
him  such,  deserted  and  betrayed  him,  lived 
and  flourished:  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing 
which  Vinius  would  not  sell,  and  that  no  man 
had  reason  to  despair  who  had  money.  For 
there  was  no  sight  which  the  people  of  Rome 
so  passionately  longed  for,  as  that  of  Tigelli- 
nus  carried  to  execution;  and  in  the  theatre 
and  the  circits  they  continually  demanded  it, 
till  at  last  the  emperor  checked  them  by  an 
edict,  importing  that  Tigellinus  was  in  a  deep 
consumption;  which  would  destroy  him  ere 
long,  and  that  their  sovereign  entreated  them 
not  to  turn  his  government  into  a  tyranny  by 
needless  acts  of  severity. 

The  people  were  highly  displeased;  but  the 
Biiscreants  only  laughed  at  them.  Tigellinus 
offered  sacrifice  in  acknowledgment  to  the 
|odg  for  his  recovery,  and  provided  a  great  en- 
gtrtainment;  and  Vinius  rose  from  the  empe- 
ror's table,  to  go  and  carouse  with  Tigellinus, 
iccompanied  by  his  daughter,  who  was  a 
i»idow.  Tigellinus  drank  to  her,  and  said,  "  I 
rill  make  this  cup  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  drachmas  to  you."  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  his  chief  mistress  to  take  off 
ker  own  necklace  and  give  it  her.  This  was 
said  to  be  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
more. 

From  this  lime,  the  most  moderate  of  Galba's 
proceedings  was  misrepresented.*  For  in- 
stance, his  lenity  to  the  Gauls,  who  had  con- 
spired with  Vinder,  did  not  escape  censure. 
For  it  was  believed  that  they  had  not  gained 
a  remission  of  tribute  and  the  freedom  of  Rome 
from  the  emperor's  indulgence,  but  that  they 
purchased  them  of  Vinius.  Hence  the  people 
had  a  general  aversion  to  Galba's  administra- 
tion. As  for  the  soldiers,  though  they  did  not 
receive  what  had  been  promised  them,  they 
let  it  pass,  hoping  that,  if  they  had  not  that 
gratuity,  they  should  certainly  have  as  much 
as  Nero  had  given  them.  But  when  they  be- 
gan to  murmur,  and  their  complaints  were 
brought  to  Galba,  he  said,  what  well  became  a 
prince,  "  That  it  was  his  custom  to  choose,  not 
to  buy  his  soldiers."  This  saying,  however,  be- 
ing reported  to  the  troops,  filled  them  with  the 
most  deadly  and  irreconcileable  hatred  to  Gal- 
ea. For  it  seemed  to  them  that  he  not  only 
Wanted  to  deprive  them  of  the  gratuity  himself, 
out  to  set  a  precedent  for  future  emperors. 

The  disaffection  to  the  government  that  pre- 
vailed in  Rome  was  as  yet  kept  secret  in  some 

•  Though  the  rest  of  Galba's  conduct  was  not  blame- 
lets,  yet  (according  to  Suetonius  and  Zooaras)  he  kept 
the  soldiers  to  their  duty  he  punished  with  the  ut- 
mosi  severity  those  who,  by  their  false  accusations,  had 
occasioned  the  death  of  innocent  persons;  he  delivered 
up  to  punishment  such  slaves  as  had  borne  vritnesf 
at^inst  their  masters ;  and  he  recalled  those  who  had 
^een  bunished  by  Jfero  under  pretence  of  treason. 


measure,  partly  because  some  regaining  rer- 
erence  for  the  presence  of  the  emperor  pre 
vented  the  flame  of  sedition  from  breaking  out, 
and  partly  for  want  of  an  open  occasion  to  at- 
tempt a  change.  But  the  troops  which  had  served 
under  Virginius,  and  were  now  commanded  by 
Flaccus  in  Germany,  thinking  they  deserved 
great  things  for  the  battle  which  they  fought 
with  Vindei,  and  finding  that  they  obtained 
nothing,  began  to  behave  in  a  very  refractory 
manner,  and  could  not  be  appeased  by  their 
officers.  Their  general  himself,  they  utterly 
despised,  as  well  on  account  of  his  inactivity 
(for  he  had  the  gout  in  a  violent  manner)  aa 
his  want  of  experience  in  military  affairs.  One 
day,  at  some  public  games,  when  the  tribunes 
and  centurions,  according  to  custom,  made 
vows  for  the  happiness  of  the  emperor,  the 
common  soldiers  murmured;  and  when  the  offi- 
cers repeated  their  good  wishes,  they  answer 
ed,  "If  he  is  worthy." 

The  legions  that  were  under  the  commana 
of  Tigellinus  behaved  with  equal  insolence; 
of  which  Galba's  agents  wrote  him  an  account. 
He  was  now  apprehensive,  that  it  was  not  only 
his  age,  but  his  want  of  children,  that  brought 
him  into  contempt;  and  therefore  he  formed  a 
design  to  adopt  some  young  man  of  noble 
birth,  and  declare  him  his  successor.  Marcus 
Otho  was  of  a  family  by  no  means  obscure; 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  was  more  remarkable 
from  his  infancy  for  luxury  and  love  of  pleasure 
than  most  of  the  Roman  youth.  And,  as  Ho- 
mer often  calls  Paris,  the  husband  of  the  beatt- 
tcous  Helen,  because  he  had  nothing  else  to 
distinguish  him,  so  Otho  was  noted  in  Rome 
as  the  husband  of  Poppaea.  This  was  the  lady 
whom  Nero  fell  in  love  with  while  she  was 
wite  to  Crispinus;  but  retaining  as  yet  some 
respect  for  his  own  wife,  and  some  reverence 
for  his  mother,  he  privately  employed  Otho  to 
solicit  her.  For  Otho's  debauchery  had  re- 
commended him  to  Nero  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion, and  he  had  an  agreeable  way  of  rally- 
ing him  upon  what  he  called  his  avarice  and 
sordid  manner  of  living. 

We  are  told,  that  one  day  when  Nero  was 
perfuming  himself  with  a  very  rich  essence,  he 
sprinkled  a  little  of  it  upon  Otho.  Otho  in- 
vited the  emperor  the  day  following,  when 
suddenly  gold  and  silver  pipes  opened  on  all 
sides  of  the  apartment,  and  poured  out  es- 
sences for  them  in  as  much  plenty  as  if  it  had 
been  water.  He  applied  to  Poppaea,  accord- 
ing to  Nero's  desire,  and  first  seduced  her  foi 
him,  with  the  flattering  idea  of  having  an  em 
peror  for  a  lover;  after  which  he  persuaded  her 
to  leave  her  husband.  But  when  he  took  her 
home  as  his  own  wife,  he  was  not  so  happy  in 
having  her,  as  miserable  in  the  thought  of 
sharing  her  with  another.  And  Poppsa  is 
said  not  to  have  been  displeased  with  this  jeal- 
ousy; for  it  seems  she  refused  to  admit  Nero 
when  Otho  was  absent;  whether  it  was  that 
she  studied  to  keep  Nero's  appetite  from  cloy- 
ing, or  whether  (as  some  say)  she  did  not 
choose  to  receive  the  emperor  as  a  husband, 
but  in  her  wanton  way,  took  more  pleasure  in 
having  him  approach  her  as  a  gallant.  Otho's 
life,  therefore,  was  in  great  danger  on  account 
of  that  marriage;  and  it  is  astonishing,  that  the 
man  who  could  sacrifice  his  wife  and  sister 
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for  the  sake  of  Poppsea,  sh»ald  afterwards 
spare  Otho. 

But  Otho  had  a  friend  in  Seneca;  and  it 
was  he  who  persuaded  Nero  to  send  him  out 
governor  of  Lusitania,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
ocean.  Otho  made  himself  agreeable  to  the 
inhabitants  by  his  lenity;  for  he  knew  that 
this  command  was  given  him  only  as  a  more 
honourable  exile.*  Upon  Galba's  revolt,  he  was 
the  first  governor  of  a  province  that  came  over 
to  him,  and  he  carried  with  him  all  the  gold 
and  silver  vessels  he  had,  to  be  melted  down 
and  coined  for  his  use.  He  likewise  presented 
him  with  such  of  his  servants  as  knew  best 
how  to  wait  upon  an  emperor.  He  behaved 
to  him,  indeed,  in  all  respects  with  great  fidel- 
ity; and  it  appeared  from  the  specimen  he  gave, 
that  there  was  no  department  in  the  govern- 
ment for  which  he  had  not  talents.  He  ac- 
companied him  in  his  whole  journey,  and  was 
many  days  in  the  same  carriage  with  him;  dar- 
ing all  which  time  he  lost  no  opportunity  to 
pay  his  court  to  Vinius,  either  by  assiduities  or 
presents;  and  as  he  always  took  care  to  leave 
him  the  first  place,  he  was  secure  by  his  means 
of  having  the  second.  Besides  that  there  was 
nothing  invidious  in  this  station,  he  recom- 
mended himself  by  granting  his  favours  and 
services  without  reward,  and  by  his  general 
affability  and  politeness.  He  took  most  pleas- 
ure in  serving  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
obtained  governments  for  many  of  them,  partly 
by  applications  to  the  emperor,  and  partly  to 
Vinius  and  his  freedmen,  Icelus  and  Asiaticus, 
for  these  had  the  chief  influence  at  court. 

Whenever  Galba  visited  him,  he  compli- 
mented the  company  of  guards  that  was  upon 
duty,  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  man;  thus 

Eractising  upon  and  gaining  the  soldiers,  wiiile 
e  seemed  only  to  be  doing  honour  to  their 
master.  When  Galba  was  deliberating  on  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  Vinius  proposed  Otho. 
Nor  was  this  a  disinterested  overture,  for 
Otho  had  promised  to  marry  Vinius's  daugh- 
ter, after  Galba  had  adopted  him,  and  appoint- 
ed him  his  successor.  But  Galba  always 
shewed  that  he  preferred  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic to  any  private  considerations:  and  in  this 
case  he  sought  not  for  the  man  who  might  be 
most  agreeable  to  himself,  but  one  who  prom- 
ised to  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  Romans. 
Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  appointed  Otho  heir  even  to  his  private 
patrimony,  when  he  knew  how  expensive  and 
profuse  he  was,  and  that  he  was  loaded  with  a 
debt  of  five  millions  of  drachmas.  He  there- 
fore gave  Vinius  a  patient  hearing,  without  re- 
turning him  any  answer,  and  put  off  the  affair  to 
another  time.  However,  as  he  declared  him- 
self consul,  and  choose  Vinius  for  his  colleague, 
it  was  supposed  that  he  would  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  and 
the  soldiers  wished  that  Otho  might  be  the  man. 
But  while  Galba  delayed  the  appointment, 
and  continued  deliberating,  the  army  mutined 
in  Germany.  All  the  troops  throughout  the 
empire  hated  Galba  because  they  had  not  re- 
ceived the  promised  donations;  but   those  in 

*  On  this  occasion  the  following  distich  was  made  : 
Cor  Otho  mcntito  sit  quBcritis  f\ul  houore; 
Uxoris  mxehus  cseperat  esse  suse. 


Germany  had  a  particular  apology  for  thei? 
aversion.  They  alleged,  "  That  Virginius 
Rufus,  their  general,  had  been  removed  with 
ignominy,  and  that  the  Gauls  who  had  fought 
against  them,  were  the  only  people  that  were 
rewarded ;  whilst  all  who  had  not  joined  Vindex 
were  punished,  and  Galba,  as  if  he  had  obliga- 
tions to  none  but  him  for  the  imperial  diadem, 
honoured  his  memory  with  sacrifices  and  pub 
lie  libations." 

Such  speeches  as  this  were  common  in  the 
camp,  when  the  calends  of  January  were  at 
hand,  and  Flaccus  assembled  the  soldiers,  that 
they  might  take  the  customary  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  emperor.  But,  instead  of  that,  they 
overturned  and  broke  to  pieces  the  statues  of 
Galba,  and  having  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  they  retired 
to  their  tents.  Their  officers  were  now  as  ap- 
prehensive of  anarchy  as  rebellion,  and  the 
following  speech  is  said  to  have  been  made  on 
the  occasion :  "  What  are  we  doing,  my  fellow- 
soldiers.''  We  neither  appoint  another  em 
peror  nor  keep  our  allegiance  to  the  present, 
as  if  we  had  renounced  not  only  Galba,  but 
every  other  sovereign,  and  all  manner  of  obe- 
dience. It  is  true,  Hardeonius  Flaccus  is  no 
more  than  the  shadow  of  Galba.  Let  us  qui 
him.  But  at  the  distance  of  one  day's  march 
only,  there  is  Vitellius,  who  commands  in  the 
Lower  Germany,  whose  father  was  censor  and 
thrice  consul,  and  in  a  manner  colleague  to  the 
emperor  Claudius.  And  though  his  poverty 
may  be  a  circumstance  for  which  some  people 
may  despise  him,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  his 
probity  and  greatness  of  mind.  Let  us  go  and 
declare  him  emperor,  and  shew  the  world  that 
we  know  how  to  choose  a  person  for  that  high 
dignity  better  than  the  Spaniards  and  Lusita- 
nians." 

Some  approved  and  others  rejected  this  mo 
tion.  One  of  the  standard-bearers,  however, 
marched  off  privately  and  carried  the  news  to 
Vitellius  that  night.  He  found  him  at  table, 
for  he  was  giving  a  great  entertainment  to  his 
officers.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the 
army,  and  Fabius  Valens'  who  commanded  one 
of  the  legions,  went  next  day  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  party  of  horse,  and  saluted  Vi- 
tellius emperor.  For  some  days  before,  he 
seemed  to  dread  the  weight  of  sovereign  power, 
and  totally  to  decline  it:  but  now,  being  forti- 
fied with  the  indulgences  of  the  table,  to 
which  he  had  sat  down  at  mid-day,  he  went 
out  and  accepted  the  title  of  Germanicus,  which 
the  army  conferred  upon  him,  though  he  re- 
fused that  of  Ca;sar.  Soon  after,  Flaccus's 
troops  forgot  the  republican  oaths  they  had 
taken  to  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  swore 
allegiance  to  Vitellius.  Thus  Vitellius  was 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Germany. 

As  soon  as  Galba  was  informed  of  the  in 
surrection  there,  he  resolved  without  further 
delay,  to  proceed  to  the  adoption.  He  knevr 
some  of  hi«  Iriends  were  for  Dolabella,  and  a 
still  greater  number  for  Otho;  but  without 
being  guided  by  the  judgment  of  eitner  party, 
or  making  the  least  mention  of  his  design,  he 
sent  suddenly  for  Piso  the  son  of  Crassus  and 
Scribonia,  who  were  pu<.  to  death  by  Nero;  a 
young  man  formed  by  nature  fof  every  virtue, 
and  distinguished  for  his  modes  v  and  sobiietj 
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ol  manners.  In  pursuance  of  his  intentions,  he 
went  down  with  him  to  'he  camp,  to  give  him 
the  title  of  Caesar,  and  declare  him  his  succes- 
sor But  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  his  palace, 
than  very  inauspicious  presages  appeared.  And 
in  the  camp,  when  he  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  army,  reading  some  parts  and  pronouncing 
others  from  memory,  the  many  claps  of  thun- 
der and  flashes  of  lightning,  the  violent  rain 
that  fell,  and  the  darkness  that  covered  both 
the  camp  and  the  city,  plainly  announced  that 
the  gods  did  not  admit  of  the  adoption,  and 
that  the  issue  would  be  unfortunate.  The 
countenance  of  the  soldiers  too,  were  black  and 
louring,  because  there  was  no  donation  even 
on  that  occasion." 

As  to  Piso,  all  that  were  present  could  not 
but  wonder,  that  so  far  as  they  could  conjec- 
ture from  his  voice  and  look,  he  was  not  dis- 
concerted with  so  great  an  honour,  though  he 
lid  not  receive  it  without  sensibility.!  On  the 
contrary,  in  Otho's  countenance  there  appear- 
ed strong  marks  of  resentment,  and  of' the  im- 
patience with  which  he  bore  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes.  For  his  failing  of  that  hon- 
our, which  he  had  been  thought  worthy  to 
aspire  to,  and  which  he  lately  believed  himself 
very  near  attaining,  seemed  a  proof  of  Galba's 
hatred  and  ill-intentions  to  him.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  without  apprehensions  of  what  might 
befal  him  afterwards;  and  dreading  Galba,  ex- 
ecrating Piso,  and  full  of  indignation  against 
Vinius,  he  retired  with  this  confusion  of  pas- 
sions in  his  heart.  But  the  Chaldeans  and 
other  diviners,  wiiom  he  had  always  about 
him,  would  not  sutfer  him  entirely  to  give  up 
bis  hopes,  or  i^andon  his  design.  In  particular 
he  relied  on  Ptolemy,  because  he  had  former- 
ly predicted  that  he  should  not  fall  by  the  hand 
of  Nero,  but  survive  him,  and  live  to  ascend 
the  imperial  throne.  For,  as  the  former  part 
of  the  prophecy  proved  true,  he  thought  he 
had  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  latter.  None, 
however,  exasperated  him  more  against  Galba 
than  those  who  condoled  with  him  in  private, 
and  pretended  that  he  had  been  treated  with 
great  ingratitude.  Besides,  there  was  a  num- 
ber of  people  that  had  flourished  under  Tigel- 
linus  and  Nymphidius,  and  now  lived  in  pov- 
erty and  disgrace,  who,  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  Otho,  expressed  great  indignation  at 
the  slight  he  had  sutTered,  and  urged  him  to 
revenge  it.  Amongst  these  were  Veturius, 
who  was  optio,  or  centurion's  deputy,  and 
Barbius,  who  was  tesserarius,  or  one  of  those 
that  carry  the  word  from  the  tribunes  to  the 
centurions.J  Onomastus,  one  of  Otho's  freed- 
men,  joined  them,  and  went  from  troop  to 
troop,  corrupting  some  with  money,  and  others 
with  promises.  Indeed,  they  were  corrupt 
enough  already,  and  wanted  only  an  opportu- 
nity to  put  their  designs  in  execution.  If  they 
had  not  been  extremely  disaffected,  they  could 

*  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  a  little  exertion  of  liberality 
Would  haTe  gained  the  army ;  and  that  Galba  suffered 
oy  an  unseasonable  attention  to  the  purity  of  ancient 
times. 

f  See  an  excellent  speech  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to 
Galba  on  this  occasion. 

J  The  way  of  setting  the  nightly  guard  was  by  a 
tessera,  or  tally,  with  a  particular  inscription,  given 
from  one  centurion  to  another,  quite  through  the  army, 
till  it  came  again  to  the  tribime  who  first  delivered  it. 


not  have  been  prepared  for  a  revolt  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  as  that  of  four  days,  which  was 
all  that  passed  between  the  adoption  and  the 
assassination;  for  Piso  and  Galba  were  both 
slain  the  sixth  day  after,  which  was  the  fif- 
teenth of  January.  Early  in  the  morning  Gal- 
ba sacrificed  in  the  palace  in  presence  of  his 
friends.  Umbricius,  the  diviner,  no  sooner 
took  the  entrails  in  his  hands  than  he  declared, 
not  in  enigmatical  expressions,  but  plainly,  that 
there  were  signs  of  great  troubles  and  of  trea- 
son that  threatened  immediate  danger  to  the 
emperor.  Thus  Otho  was  almost  delivered  up 
to  Galba  by  the  hand  of  the  gods;  for  he  stood 
behind  the  emperor,  listening  with  great  atten- 
tion to  the  observations  made  by  Umbricius. 
These  put  him  in  great  confusion,  his  fears 
were  discovered  by  his  change  of  colour,  when 
his  freedman  Onomastus  came  and  told  him 
that  the  architects  were  come,  and  waited  for 
him  at  his  house  This  was  the  signal  for 
Otho's  meeting  the  soldiers.  He  pretended, 
therefore,  that  he  had  bought  an  old  house, 
which  these  architects  were  to  examine,  and 
going  down  by  what  is  called  Tiberius's  palace, 
went  to  that  part  of  the  forum  where  standi 
the  gilded  pillar  which  terminates  all  the  great 
roads  in  Italy.* 

The  soldiers  who  received  him,  and  saluted 
him  emperor,  are  said  not  to  have  been  more 
than  twenty-three.  So  that,  though  he  had 
nothing  of  that  dastardly  spirit  which  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  constitution  and  the  effeminacy  of 
his  life  seemed  to  declare;  but  on  the  contra- 
ry, was  firm  and  resolute  in  time  of  danger; 
yet,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  intimidated  and 
wanted  to  retire.  But  the  soldiers  would  not 
suffer  it.  They  surrounded  the  chairf  with 
drawn  swords,  and  insisted  on  his  proceeding 
to  the  camp.  Meantime  Otho  desired  the 
be  rers  to  make  haste,  often  declaring  that  he 
•Wi,s  a  lost  man.  There  were  some  who  over- 
heard him,  and  they  rather  wondered  at  the 
hardiness  of  the  attempt  with  so  small  a  party, 
than  disturbed  themselves  about  the  conse- 
quences. As  he  was  carried  through  the  forum, 
about  the  same  number  as  the  first,  joined  him, 
and  others  afterward,  by  three  or  four  at  a 
time.  The  whole  party  then  saluted  him 
Csesar,  and  conducted  him  to  the  camp,  flour- 
ishing their  swords  before  him.  Martialis, 
the  tribune  who  kept  guard  that  day,  knowing 
nothing  (as  they  tell  us)  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
surprised  and  terrified  at  so  unexpected  a 
sight,  and  suffered  them  to  enter.  When  Otho 
was  within  the  camp,  he  met  with  no  resist- 
ance, for  the  conspirators  gathered  about  such 
as  were  strangers  to  the  design,  and  made  it 
their  business  to  explain  it  to  them;  upon 
which  they  joined  them  by  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  first  out  of  fear,  and  afterwards  out  ot 
choice. 

The  news  was  immediately  carried  to  Gal- 
ba, while  the  diviner  yet  attended,  and  had  the 
entrails  in  his  hands;  so  that  they  who  had 
been  most  incredulous  in  matters  of  divination, 
and  even  held  it  in  contempt  before,  wer« 
astonished  at  the  divine  interposition  in  tho 

*  This  pillar  was  set  up  by  Augustus,  when  he  tool 
the  highways  under  his  inspection,  and  had  the  dis 
tances  of  places  from  Rome  marked  upon  it. 

t  Suetonius  says,  he  got  into  a  womafi'i  sedan,  m 
order  to  be  the  better  concealed. 
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accomplishment  of  this  presage.  People  of 
all  sorts  now  crowding  from  the  forum  to  the 
palace,  Vinius  and  Laco,  with  some  of  the 
emperor's  freedmen,  stood  before  him  with 
drawn  swords  to  defend  him.  Piso  went  out 
to  speak  to  the  life-guards,  and  Marius  Celsus, 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  honour,  was  sent 
to  secure  the  Illyrian  legion,  which  lay  in  Vip- 
■anius's  portico. 

Galba  was  inclined  to  go  out  to  the  people. 
Vilnius  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it; 
but  Celsus  and  Laco  encouraged  him  to  go  on, 
and  expressed  themselves  with  some  sharp- 
ness against  Vinius.  Meantime  a  strong  re- 
port prevailed  that  Otho  was  slain  in  the  camp; 
soon  after  which,  Julius  Atticus,  a  soldier  of 
8ome  note  amongst  the  guards,  came  up,  and 
crying  that  he  was  the  man  that  had  killed 
Caesar's  enemy,  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  shewed  his  bloody  sword  to  Galba. 
The  emperor,  fixing  his  eye  upon  him,  said, 
"  Who  gave  you  orders.'"  He  answered,  "  My 
allegiance  and  the  oath  I  had  tuken;"  and  the 
people  expressed  their  approbation  in  loud 
wlaudits.  Galba  then  went  out  in  a  sedan 
chair,  with  a  design  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and 
shew  himself  to  the  people.  But  he  no  sooner 
entered  the  forum  than  the  rumour  changed 
like  the  wind,  and  news  met  him,  that  Otho 
was  master  of  the  camp.  On  this  occasion,  as 
it  was  natural  amongst  a  multitude  of  people, 
some  called  out  to  him  to  advance,  and  some 
to  retire;  some  to  take  courage,  and  some  to 
be  cautious.  His  chair  was  tossed  backward 
and  forward,  as  in  a  tempest,  and  ready  to  be 
overset,  when  there  appeared  first  a  party  of 
horse,  and  then  another  of  foot,  issuing  from 
the  Basilica  of  Paulus,  and  crying  out,  "  Away 
■with  this  private  man !"  Numbers  were  then 
running  about,  not  to  separate  by  flight,  but 
to  possess  tiiemselves  of  the  porticoes  and  emi- 
nences about  the  forum,  as  it  were  to  enjoy 
Rome  public  spectacle.  Atilius  Virgilio  beat 
down  one  of  Galba's  statues,  which  served  as 
signal  for  hostilities,  and  they  attacked  the 
chair  on  all  sides  with  javelins.  As  those  did 
not  despatch  him,  they  advanced  sword  in 
hand.  In  this  time  of  trial  none  stood  up  in 
his  defence  but  one  man,  who,  indeed,  amongst 
so  many  millions,  was  the  only  one  that  did 
honour  to  the  Roman  empire.  This  was  Sem- 
pronius  Densus,*  a  centurion,  who,  without 
any  particular  obligations  to  Galba,  and  only 
from  a  regard  to  honour  and  the  law,  stood 
forth  to  defend  the  chair.  First  of  all  he  lifted 
up  the  vine-branch,  with  which  the  centurions 
chastise  such  as  deserve  stripes,  and  then  call- 
ed out  to  the  soldiers  who  were  pressing  on, 
and  commanded  them  to  spare  the  emperor. 
They  fell  upon  him,  notwithstanding,  and  he 
drew  his  sword  and  fought  a  long  time,  till  he 
received  a  stroke  in  the  ham,  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground. 

The  chair  was  overturned,  at  what  is  called 
the  Curtian  lake,  and  Galba  tumbling  out  of  it, 
they  ran  to  despatch  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  presented  his  throat,  and  said,  "  Strike,  if 
it  be  for  the  good  of  Rome."    He  received 

*  In  the  Greek  text  it  is  Inctistrus ;  but  that  text  (as 
■we  observed  before)  in  the  life  of  Galba,  is  extremely 
eorrupt.  We  have  therefore  given  Densus  from  Taci- 
tus ;  as  Virgilio,  instead  of  Sercello,  above. 


many  strokes  upon  his  anns  and  legs,  for  he 
had  a  coat  of  mail  upon  his  body.  According 
to  most  accounts,  it  was  Camurius,  a  soldie 
of  the  fifteenth  legion  that  despatched  him 
though  some  say  it  was  Terentius,  some  Area 
dius,*  and  others  Fabius  Fabulus.  They  add, 
that  when  Fabius  had  cut  off  his  head,  he 
wrapped  it  up  in  the  skirt  of  his  garment,  be- 
cause it  was  so  bald  that  he  could  take  no  ho'd 
of  it.  His  associates,  however,  would  not 
sufier  him  to  conceal  it,  but  insisted  that  he 
should  let  the  world  see  what  an  exploit  he 
had  performed;  he  therefore  fixed  it  upon  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  swinging  about  the 
head  of  a  venerable  old  man,  and  a  mild 
prince,  who  was  both  Pontifex  Muximus  and 
consul,  he  ran  on,  (like  the  Bacchanals  with 
the  head  of  Pentheus)  brandishing  his  spear 
that  was  dyed  with  the  blood  that  had  trickled 
from  it. 

When  the  head  was  presented  to  Otho,  he 
cried  out,  "This  is  nothing,  my  fellow-soldiers; 
shew  me  the  head  of  Piso."  It  was  brought 
not  long  after;  for  that  young  prince  being 
wounded,  and  pursued  by  one  Marcus,  was 
killed  by  him  at  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Vesta.  Vinius  also  was  put  to  the  sword^ 
though  he  declared  himself  an  accomplice  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  protested  that  it  was  against 
Otho's  orders  that  he  suffered.  However,  they 
cut  off  his  head,  and  that  of  Laco,  and  carry- 
ing them  to  Otho,  demanded  their  reward" 
For,  as  Archilochus  says: 

AVe  bring  seven  warriors  only  to  your  tent. 

Yet  thousands  of  us  killed  them. 

So  in  this  case  many  who  had  no  share  in  the 
action,  bathed  their  hands  and  swords  in  the 
blood,  and  shewing  them  to  Otho,  petitioned 
for  their  reward.  It  appeared  afterwards,  from 
the  petitions  given  in,  that  the  number  of  them 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty;  and  Vitellius,  hav- 
ing searched  them  out,  put  them  all  to  death. 
Marius  Celsus  also  coming  to  the  camp,  many 
accused  him  of  having  exhorted  the  soldiers  to 
stand  by  Galba,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  in- 
sisted that  he  should  suffer.  But  Otho  being 
desirous  to  save  him,  and  yet  afraid  of  contra- 
dicting them,  told  them,  "  He  did  not  choose 
to  have  him  executed  so  soon,  because  he  had 
several  important  questions  to  put  to  him." 
He  ordered  him,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in 
chains,  and  delivered  him  to  persons  in  whom 
he  could  best  confide. 

The  senate  was  immediately  assembled;  and, 
as  if  they  were  become  different  men,  or  had 
other  gods  to  swear  by,  they  took  the  oath  to 
Otho,  which  he  had  before  taken  to  Galba, 
but  had  not  kept;  and  they  gave  him  the  titles 
of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  while  the  bodies 
of  those  that  had  been  beheaded,  lay  in  their 
consular  robes  in  the  Jhrum.  As  for  the 
heads,  the  soldiers,  after  they  had  no  far- 
ther use  for  them,  sold  that  of  Vinius  to 
his  daughter  for  two  thousand  five  hundred 
drachmas.  Piso's  was  given  to  his  wife  Ve- 
rania,  at  her  request;!  and  Galba's  to  the 
servants    of   Patrobius    and  Vitellius,}:    who, 

*  In  Tacitus,  Lecanius.  That  historian  makes  no 
mention  of  Fabius. 

t  Tacitus  (lib.  i.)  says,  she  purchased  it. 

I  Galba  had  put  Patrobius  to  death  ;  but  we  know 
not  why  the  servants  of  Vitellius  should  desire  to  trea; 
Galba's  remains  with  any  indignit}". 
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tiler  tje/  had  treated  it  w!th  the  utmost  nso- 
lence  and  outrage,  threw  it  into  a  place  called 
Sestertium,*  where  the  bodies  of  those  are 
oast  that  are  put  to  death  by  the  emperors. 
Galba's  corpse  was  carried  away  by  Hclvidius 
Priscus,  with  Otho's  permission,  and  buried 
in  the  night  by  his  freedman  Argius. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Galba;  a  man  who,  in 
the  points  of  family  and  fortune,  distmctly  con- 
sidered, was  exceeded  by  few  of  the  Romans, 
and  who,  in  the  union  of  both,  was  superior  to 
all.  He  had  lived,  too,  in  great  honour,  and 
with  the  best  reputation,  under  five  emperors; 
and  it  was  rather  by  his  character  than  by 
force  of  arms  that  he  deposed  Nero.  As  to 
the  rest,  who  conspired  against  the  tyrant, 
some  of  them  were  thought  unworthy  of  the 
imperial  diadem  by  the  people,  and  others 
thought  themselves  unworthy.  But  Galba  was 
invited  to  accept  it,  and  only  followed  the 
sense  of  those  who  called  him  to  that  high 


dignity.  Nay,  wnen  he  gave  the  sanction  of 
his  name  to  Vindex,  that  which  before  was 
called  rebellion  was  considered  only  as  a  civil 
war,  because  a  man  of  princely  talents  was 
then  at  the  head  of  it.  So  that  he  did  not  so 
much  want  the  empire  as  the  empire  wanted 
him:  and  with  these  principles  he  attempted 
to  govern  a  people  corrupted  by  Tigellinua 
and  Nymphidius,  as  Scipio,  Fabricius,  and 
Camillus  governed  the  Romans  of  their  times. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  shewed 
himself  a  chief  worthy  of  ancient  Rome 
through  all  the  military  department:  but,  ia 
the  civil  administration,  he  delivered  himself 
up  to  Vinius,  to  Laco,  and  to  his  enfranchised 
slaves,  who  sold  every  thing,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Nero  had  left  all  to  his  insatiable  ver 
min.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no 
man  regretted  him  as  an  emperor,  though  al- 
most all  were  moved  with  pity  at  his  mise-able 
fate. 

H 
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The  new  emperor  went  early  in  the  morning 
to  the  Capitol,  and  sacrificed;  after  which  he 
ordered  Marius  Celsus  to  be  brought  before 
him.  He  received  that  officer  with  great  marks 
of  his  regard,  and  desired  him  rather  to  forget 
the  cause  of  his  confinement  than  to  remember 
his  release.  Celsus  neither  shewed  any  mean- 
ness in  his  acknowledgments,  nor  any  want  of 
gratitude.  He  said,  "  The  very  charge  brought 
against  him  bore  witness  to  his  character;  since 
be  was  accused  only  of  having  been  faithful  to 
Galba,  from  whom  he  had  never  received  any 
personal  obligations."  All  who  were  present 
at  the  audience  admired  both  the  emperor  and 
Celsus,  and  the  soldiers  in  particular  testified 
their  approbation  .f 

Otho  made  a  mild  and  gracious  speech  to  the 
senate.  The  remaining  time  of  his  consulship 
h«  divided  with  Virginias  Rufus,  and  he  left 
those  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  dignity 
by  Nero  and  Galba,  to  enjoy  it  in  their  course. 
Such  as  were  respectable  for  their  age  and 
character,  he  promoted  to  the  priesthood:  and 
to  those  senators  who  had  been  banished  by 
Nero,  and  recalled  by  Galba,  he  restored  all 
their  goods  and  estates  that  he  found  unsold. 
So  that  the  first  and  best  of  the  citizens,  who 
had  before  not  considered  him  as  a  man,  but 
dreaded  him  as  a  fury  or  destroying  demon 
that  had  suddenly  seized  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, now  entertained  more  pleasing  hopes 
from  so  promising  a  beginning. 

Bat  nothing  gave  the  people  in  general  so 
high   a  pleasure,^  or  contributed  so  much  to 

*  Lipsius  says,  it  was  so  called  quasi  semitertium,  as 
being  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  city. 

f  Otho  exempted  the  soldiers  from  the  fees  which 
they  had  paid  the  centurions  for  furloughs  and  other 
immunities ;  but  at  the  same  time  promised  to  satisfy 
the  centurions,  pn  all  reasonable  occasions,  out  of  his 
own  reTenue.  In  consequence  of  these  furloughs,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  legion  was  often  absent,  aud  the  troops 
Became  daily  more  and  more  corrupted. 

f  In  the  close  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  inaugu- 
rated, he  put  Laco  and  Icelus  to  death. 


gain  him  their  affections,  as  his  punishing  Ti- 
gellinus.  It  is  true,  he  had  long  suffered  un- 
der the  fear  of  punishment,  which  the  Romans 
demanded  as  a  public  debt,  and  under  a  com 
plication  of  incurable  distempers.  These,  to 
gether  with  his  infamous  connections  with  the 
worst  of  prostitutes,  into  which  his  passions 
drew  him,  though  almost  in  the  arms  of  death, 
were  considered  by  the  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind as  the  greatest  of  punishments,  and  worse 
than  many  deaths.  Yet  it  was  a  pain  to  the 
common  people,  that  he  should  see  the  light  of 
the  sun,  after  so  many  excellent  men  had  been 
deprived  of  it  through  his  means.  He  was  then 
at  his  country  house  near  Sinuessa,  and  had 
vessels  at  anchor,  ready  to  carry  him  on  occa- 
sion to  some  distant  country.  Otho  sent  to  him 
there;  and  he  first  attempted  to  bribe  the  mes- 
senger with  large  sums  to  suffer  him  to  escape 
When  he  found  that  did  not  take  effect,  he 
gave  him  the  money  notwithstanding;  and  de- 
siring only  to  be  indulged  a  few  moments  till 
he  had  shaved  himself,  he  took  the  razor  and 
cut  his  own  throat. 

Besides  this  just  satisfaction  that  Otho  gave 
the  people,  it  was  a  most  agreeable  circum- 
stance that  he  remembered  none  of  his  private 
quarrels.  To  gratify  the  populace,  ne  suffered 
them  also  at  first  to  give  him  in  the  theatres  the 
name  of  Nero,  and  he  made  no  opposition  to 
those  who  erected  publicly  the  statues  of  that 
emperor.  Nay,  Claudius*  Rufus  tells  U2  that 
in  the  letters  with  which  the  couriers  were 
sent  to  Spain,  he  joined  the  name  of  Nero  to 
that  of  Otho.  But  perceiving  that  the  no- 
bility were  offended,  he  made  use  of  it  ne 
more. 

After  his  government  was  thus  established^ 
the  prjBtorian  cohorts  gave  him  n«  small  trou 
ble,  by  exhorting  him  to  bewaro  of  many  per* 

t  This  writer,  who  was  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
and  succeeded  Galba  in  the  government  of  Spain,  wai 
not  called  Claudius  bat  CiKv.us  Uufus. 
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sons  of  rank,  and  to  forbid  them  the  court; 
whether  it  was  their  affection  made  them  really 
apprehensive  for  him,  or  whether  it  was  only  a 
colour  for  raising  commotions  and  wars.  One 
day  the  emperor  himself  had  sent  Crispinus  or- 
ders to  bring  the  seventeenth  cohort  from  Ostia, 
and  in  order  to  do  it  without  interruption,  that 
officer  began  to  prepare  for  it  as  soon  as  it 
grew  dark,  and  to  pack  up  the  arms  in  wagons. 
Upon  which,  some  of  the  most  turbulent  cried 
out,  that  Crispinus  was  come  with  no  good  in- 
tention, that  the  senate  had  some  design  against 
the  government,  and  that  the  arms  he  was  going 
to  carry  were  to  be  made  use  of  against  Csesar, 
not  for  him.  This  notion  soon  spread,  and 
exasperated  numbers;  same  laid  hold  on  the 
wagons,  while  others  killed  two  centurions 
who  endeavoured  to  quell  the  mutiny,  and 
Crispinus  himself.  Then  the  whole  party  arm- 
ed, and  exhorting  each  other  to  go  to  the  em- 
peror's assistance,  they  marched  straight  to 
Rome.  Being  informed  there  that  eighty  sen- 
ators supped  with  him  that  evening-,  they  hast- 
ened to  the  palace  saying,  Then  was  the  time 
to  crush  all  Caesar's  enemies  at  once.  The 
city  was  greatly  alarmed,  expecting  to  be  plun- 
dered immediately.  The  palace,  too,  was  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  Otho  himself  in  un- 
speakable distress.  For  he  was  under  fear  and 
concern  for  the  senators,  while  they  were  afraid 
of  him;  and  he  saw  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  in  silence  and  extreme  consternation; 
some  having  even  brought  their  wives  with 
them  to  supper.  He  therefore  ordered  the 
principal  officers  of  the  guards  to  go  and  speak 
to  the  soldiers  and  endeavour  to  appease  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  out  his  guests  at 
another  door.  They  had  scarce  made  their 
escape  when  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  asked  what  was  become  of  the  enemies  of 
CsEsar.  The  emperor  then,  rising  from  his 
couch,  used  many  arguments  to  satisfy  them, 
and  by  entreaties  and  tears  at  last  prevailed 
upon  them  with  much  difficulty  to  desist. 

Next  day,  having  presented  the  soldiers 
with  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  a  man, 
he  entered  the  camp.  On  this  occasion  he 
commended  the  troops  as,  in  general,  well 
affected  to  his  government;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  told  them,  there  were  some  designing 
men  amongst  them,  who  by  their  cabals  brought 
his  moderation  and  their  fidelity,  both  into 
question:  these,  he  said,  deserved  their  re- 
sentment, and  he  hoped  they  would  assist  him 
in  punishing  them.  They  applauded  his  speech, 
and  desired  him  to  chastise  whatever  persons 
he  thought  proper;  but  he  pitched  upon  two 
only  for  capital  punishment,  whom  no  man 
could  possibly  regret,  and  then  returned  to  his 
palace. 

Those  who  had  conceived  an  affection  for 
Otho,  and  placed  a  confidence  in  him,  admired 
this  change  in  his  conduct.  But  others  thought 
it  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  policy  which 
the  times  necessarily  required,  and  that  he 
assumed  a  popular  behaviour  on  account  of  the 
impending  war.  For  now  he  had  undoubted 
intelligence  that  Vitellius  had  taken  the  title 
of  emperor  and  all  the  ensigns  of  supreme 
power,  and  couriers  daily  arrived  with  news 
of  continual  additions  to  his  party.  Other 
messengers  also  arrived,  with  accounts  that 


the  forces  in  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Mysia. 
with  their  generals,  had  declared  for  Oth« 
And  a  few  days  after,  he  received  obliging  let- 
ters from  Mucianus  and  Vespasian,  who  both 
commanded  numerous  armies,  the  one  in  Sy 
ria,  and  the  other  in  Judaea. 

Elated  with  this  intelligence,  he  wrote  to 
Vitellius,  advising  him  not  to  aspire  to  things 
above  his  rank,  and  promised,  in  case  he  de- 
sisted, to  supply  him  liberally  with  money,  and 
gave  him  a  city  in  which  he  might  spend  hia 
days  in  pleasure  and  repose.  Vitelius  at  first 
gave  him  an  answer,  in  whicn  ridicule  was 
tempered  with  civility.  But  afterwards,  being 
both  thoroughly  exasperated,  they  wrote  to 
each  other  in  a  style  of  the  bitterest  invective. 
Not  that  their  mutual  reproaches  were  ground- 
less, but  it  was  absurd  for  the  one  to  insult  the 
other  with  what  might  with  equal  justice  be 
objected  to  both.  For  their  charges  consisted 
of  prodigality,  effeminacy,  incapacity  for  war, 
their  former  poverty  and  immense  debts:  such 
articles  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  them 
had  the  advantage. 

As  to  the  stories  of  prodigies  and  apparitions 
at  that  time,  many  of  them  were  founded  upon 
vague  reports  that  could  not  be  traced  to  their 
author.  But  in  the  capitol  there  was  a  Victory 
mounted  upon  a  chariot,  and  numbers  of  peo- 
ple saw  her  let  the  reins  fall  out  of  her  hands, 
as  if  she  had  lost  the  power  to  hold  them. 
.\nd  in  the  island  of  the  Tyber,  the  statue  of 
Julius  Cssar  turned  from  west  to  east,  withou* 
either  earthquake  or  whirlwind  to  move  it.  A 
circumstance  which  is  said  likewise  to  have 
happened  when  Vespasian  openly  took  upon 
him  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  inundation 
of  the  Tyber,  too,  was  considered  by  the  popu 
lace  as  a  bad  omen.  It  was  at  a  time,  indeed, 
when  rivers  usually  overflow  their  banks;  bu* 
the  flood  never  rose  so  high  before,  nor  was  so 
ruinous  in  its  effects;  for  now  it  laid  great  part 
of  the  city  under  water,  particularly  the  corn 
market,  and  caused  a  famine  which  continued 
for  some  days. 

About  this  time  news  was  brought  that  Ce 
cina  and  Valens,  who  acted  for  Vitellius,  had 
seized  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  And  in  Rome, 
Dolabella,  who  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
was  suspected  by  the  guards  of  some  disloyal 
design.  Otho,  either  fearing  him,  or  some 
other  whom  he  could  influence,  sent  him  to 
Aquinum,  with  assurances  of  friendly  treat- 
ment. When  the  emperor  came  to  select  the 
officers  that  were  to  attend  him  on  his  march, 
he  appointed  Lucius,  the  brother  of  Vitellius, 
to  be  of  the  number,  without  either  promoting 
or  lowering  him  in  point  of  rank.  He  took 
also  particular  care  of  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Vitellius,  and  endeavoured  to  put  them  in  a 
situation  where  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  The 
government  of  Rome  he  gave  to  Flavins  Sabi- 
nus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian;  either  with  an 
intention  to  do  honour  to  Nero  (for  he  had  for- 
merly given  him  that  appointment,  and  Galba 
had  deprived  him  of  it,)  or  else  to  show  hia 
affection  to  Vespasian  by  promoting  his  bro 
ther. 

Otho  himself  stopped  at  Brixillum,  a  towei 
in  Italy,  near  the  Po,  and  ordered  the  army  to 
march  on  under  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants, 
Marius  Celsus,  Suetonius  PauUnus,  Gallus  and 
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Spurina,  officers  of  great  reputation.  But  they 
could  not  pursue  the  plan  of  operations  they 
had  formed,  by  reason  of  the  obstinacy  and 
disorderly  behaviour  of  the  soldiers,  who  de- 
clared that  they  had  made  the  emperor,  and 
they  would  be  commanded  by  him  only.  The 
enemy's  troops  were  not  under  much  better 
discipline:  they,  too,  were  refractory  and  dis- 
obedient to  their  officers,  and  on  the  same  ac- 
count. Yet  they  had  seen  service,  and  were 
accustomed  to  fatigue:  whereas  Otho's  men 
had  been  used  to  idlenessj  and  their  manner  of 
living  was  quite  different  trom  that  in  the  field. 
Indeed,  they  had  spent  most  of  their  time  at 
public  spectacles,  and  the  entertainments  of 
the  theatre,  and  were  come  to  that  degree  of 
insolence,  that  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  una- 
ble to  perform  the  services  they  were  ordered 
upon,  but  affected  to  be  above  them.  Spurina, 
who  attempted  to  use  compulsion,  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  killed  by  them.  They  spared  no 
manner  of  abuse,  calling  him  traitor,  and  tell- 
ing^iim  that  it  was  he  who  ruined  the  affairs 
of  Csesar,  and  purposely  missed  the  fairest  op- 
portunities. Some  of  them  came  in  the  night 
.^itoxicated  with  liquor  to  his  tent,  and  demand- 
ed their  discharge.  "  For  they  had  to  go,"  they 
ksid,  "  to  Caesar,  to  accuse  him." 

The  cause,  however,  and  Spurina  with  it, 
•  eceived  some  benefit  from  the  insult  which 
Uiese  troops  met  with  at  Placentia.  Those  of 
Vitellius  came  up  to  the  walls,  and  ridiculed 
Dtho's  men  who  were  appointed  to  defend 
them;  calling  them  players  and  dancers,  fit 
only  to  attend  the  Pytliian  and  Olympic  games; 
fellows  who  knew  nothing  of  war,  who  had 
not  even  made  one  campaign,  who  were  swoln 
up  with  pride,  merely  because  they  had  cut  off" 
the  head  of  a  poor  unarmed  old  man  (meaning 
Galba;)  wretches  that  durst  not  look  men  in 
the  face,  or  stand  any  thing  like  a  fair  and 
open  battle.  They  were  so  cut  with  these  re- 
proaches, and  so  desirous  of  revenge,  that  they 
threw  themselves  at  Spurina's  feet,  and  begged 
of  him  to  command  and  employ  them  on  what- 
ever service  he  thought  proper,  assuring  him 
that  there  was  neither  danger  nor  labour  which 
they  would  decline.  After  this,  the  enemy 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  town,  and 
plied  their  battering  engines  with  all  their 
force;  but  Spurina's  men  repulsed  them  with 
great  slauarhter,  and  by  that  means  kept  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
most  flourishing  towns  in  Italy. 

It  must  be  observed  of  Otho's  officers  in 
general,  that  they  were  more  obliging  in  their 
behaviour,  both  to  cities  and  private  persons, 
tlian  those  of  Vitellius.  Cecina,  one  of  the 
latter,  had  nothing  popular  either  in  his  address 
or  his  figure.  He  was  of  a  gigantic  size  and 
most  uncouth  appearance ;  for  he  wore  breeches 
and  long  sleeves  in  the  manner  of  the  Gauls, 
even  while  his  standard  was  Roman,  and 
whilst  he  gave  his  instructions  to  Rom.an  offi- 
cers. His  wife  followed  him  on  horseback, 
in  a  rich  dress,  and  was  attended  by  a  select 
party  of  cavalry.  Fabius  Valens,  the  other 
general,  had  a  passion  for  money,  which  was 
not  to  be  satisfied  by  any  plunder  from  the  ene- 
my, or  exactions  and  contributions  from  the 
allies.  Insomuch  that  he  was  believed  to  pro- 
ceed more  slowly  for  the  sake  of  collecting 


gold  as  he  went,  and  therefore  was  not  up  at 
the  first  action.  Some,  indeed,  accuse  Cecina 
of  hastening  to  give  battle  before  the  arrival 
of  Valens,  in  order  that  the  victory  might  be 
all  his  own;  and,  beside  other  less  faults,  they 
charged  him  not  only  with  attacking  at  an  un- 
sea^nable  time,  but  with  not  maintaining  the 
combat  so  gallantly  as  he  ought  to  have  done; 
all  which  errors  nearly  ruined  the  affairs  of 
his  party. 

Cecina,  after  his  repulse  at  Placentia,  march- 
ed against  Cremona,  another  rich  and  great 
city.  In  the  meantime,  Annius  Gallus,  who 
was  going  to  join  Spurina  at  Placentia,  had  in- 
telligence by  the  way  that  he  was  victorious, 
and  that  the  seige  was  raised.  But  being  in- 
formed at  the  same  time,  that  Cremona  was  in 
danger,  he  led  his  forces  thither,  and  encamped 
very  near  the  enemy.  Afterwards  other  offi- 
cers brought  in  reinforcements.  Cecina  post- 
ed a  strong  body  of  infantry  under  cover  of 
some  trees  and  thickets;  after  which,  he  or- 
dered his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  if  the  enemy 
attacked  them,  to  give  way  by  degrees,  and  re- 
tire, till  they  had  drawn  them  into  the  ambus- 
cade. But  Celsus  being  informed  of  his  in 
tention  by  some  deserters,  advanced  with  his 
best  cavalry  against  Cecina's  troops;  and,  upon 
their  retreating,  he  pursued  with  so  much  cau- 
tion, that  he  surrounded  the  corps  that  lay  in 
ambush.  Having  thus  put  them  in  confusion, 
he  called  the  legions  from  the  camp:  and  it  ap- 
pears, that  if  they  had  come  up  in  time  to  sup- 
port the  horse,  Cecina's  whole  army  would 
have  been  cut  in  pieces.  But,  as  Paulinus  ad- 
vanced very  slowly,*  he  was  censured  for  hav- 
ing used  more  precaution  than  became  a  gen- 
eral of  his  character.  Nay,  the  soldiers  accus- 
ed him  of  treachery,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
cense Otho  against  him,  insisting  that  the  vic- 
tory was  in  their  hands,  and  that  if  it  was  not 
complete,  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  misman- 
agement of  their  generals.  Otho  did  not  so 
much  believe  these  representations,  as  he  was 
willing  to  appear  not  to  disbelieve  them.  He 
therefore  sent  his  brother  Titianus  to  the 
army,  with  Proculus,  the  captain  of  his  guard; 
Titianus  had  the  command  in  appearance,  and 
Proculus  in  reality.  Celsus  and  Paulinus  had 
the  title  of  friends  and  counsellors,  but  not  the 
least  authority  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 

The  enemy,  too,  were  not  without  their  dis- 
satisfactions and  disorder,  particularly  amongst 
the  forces  of  Valens.  For  when  they  were  in- 
formed of  what  happened  at  the  ambuscade, 
they  expressed  their  indignation  that  their  gen- 
eral did  not  put  it  in  their  power  to  be  there, 
that  they  might  have  used  their  endeavours  to 
save  so  many  brave  men  who  perished  in  that 
action.  They  were  even  inclined  to  despatch 
him;  but  having  pacified  them  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, he  decamped  and  joined  Cecina. 

In  the  meantime  Otho  came  to  the  camp  dt 
Bedriacum,  a  small  town  near  Cremona,  and 
there  held  a  council  of  war.     Proculus  and 

*  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  Paulinus  was  naturally  slow 
and  irresolute.  On  this  occasion  he  charges  him  vfjth 
two  errors.  The  first  was,  that,  instead  of  advancing 
immediately  to  the  charge,  and  supporting  his  cavalry 
he  trifled  away  the  time  in  filling  up  the  trenches ;  th« 
second,  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  disorder  of 
the  enemir.  but  sounded  much  too  early  a  retreat. 
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Titianus  were  of  opinion,  "That  he  ought  to 
give  battle  while  the  army  retained  those  high 
spirits  with  which  the  late  victory  had  inspired 
them,  and  not  suffer  that  ardour  to  cool,  nor 
wait  till  Vitellius  came  in  person  from  Gaul." 
But  Paulinus  was  against  it.  "  The  enemy," 
said  he,  "  have  received  all  their  troops,  and 
have  no  farther  preparations  to  make  fo»  the 
combat}  whereas  Otho  will  have  from  Mysia 
and  Pannonia,  forces  as  numerous  as  those  he 
has  already,  if  he  will  wait  his  own  opportunity, 
instead  of  giving  one  to  the  enemy.  And  cer- 
tainly the  army  he  now  has,  if  with  their  small 
numbers,  they  have  so  much  ardour,  will  not 
fight  with  less,  but  greater  spirit  when  they  see 
their  numbers  so  much  increased.  Besides, 
the  gaining  of  time  makes  for  us,  because  we 
have  every  thing  in  abundance,  but  delays 
must  greatly  distress  Cecina  and  his  colleague 
for  necessaries,  because  they  lie  in  an  enemy's 
country." 

Marius  Celsus  supported  the  opinion  of  Pau- 
linus. Annius  Gallus  could  not  attend,  because 
he  had  received  some  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his 
norse,  and  was  under  cure.  Otho,  therefore, 
wrote  to  him,  and  Gallus  advised  him  not  to 
precipitate  matters,  but  to  wait  for  the  army 
from  Mysia,  which  was  already  on  the  way. 
Otho,  however,  would  not  be  guided  by  these 
counsels,  and  the  opinion  of  those  prevailed 
who  were  for  hazarding  a  battle  immediately. 
Different  reasons  are,  indeed,  alleged  for  this 
resolution.  The  most  probable  is,  that  the 
praetorian  cohorts,  which  composed  the  empe- 
ror's guards,  now  coming  to  taste  what  real 
war  was,  longed  to  be  once  more  at  a  distance 
from  it,  to  return  to  the  ease,  the  company,  and 
public  diversions  of  Rome 5  and  therefore  they 
could  not  be  restrained  in  their  eagerness  for  a 
battle,  for  they  imagined  that  they  could  over- 
power the  enemy  at  the  first  charge.  Besides, 
Otho  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
port himself  in  a  state  of  suspense;  such  an 
aversion  to  the  thoughts  of  danger  had  his  dis- 
Bipation  and  effeminacy  given  him !  Overbur- 
dened then,  by  his  cares,  he  hastened  to  free 
himself  from  their  weight;  he  covered  his  eyes, 
and  leaped  down  the  precipice;  he  committed 
all  at  once  to  fortune.  Such  is  the  account 
given  of  the  matter  by  the  orator  Secundus, 
who  was  Otho's  secretary. 

Others  say,  that  the  two  parties  were  much 
inclined  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  unite  in 
choosing  an  emperor  out  of  the  best  generals 
they  had ;  or,  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  it, 
to  leave  the  election  to  the  senate.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  as  the  two  who  were  called  empe- 
rors, were  neither  of  them  men  of  reputation, 
that  the  experienced  and  prudent  part  of  the 
Boldiers  should  form  such  a  design :  for  they 
could  not  but  reflect  how  unhappy  and  dreadful 
a  thing  it  would  be  to  plunge  themselves  into 
the  same  calamities,  which  the  Romans  could 
not  brmg  upon  each  other  without  aching 
hearts,  in  the  quarrels  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey :  and  for  what.''  but  to  pro- 
vide an  empire  to  minister  to  the  insatiable  ap- 
petite and  the  drunkenness  of  Vitellius,  or  to 
the  luxury  and  debaucheries  of  Otho.  These 
considerations  are  supposed  to  have  induced 
Celsus  to  endeavour  to  gain  time,  in  hopes 
.hat  matters  might  be  compromised  without  the 


sword;  while  Otho,  out  of  fear  of  such  an 
agreement,  hastened  the  battle. 

In  the  meantime  he  returned  to  Brixillum,* 
which  certainly  was  an  additional  error;  for  by 
that  step  he  deprived  the  combatants  of  the 
reverence  and  emulation  which  his  presence 
might  have  inspired,  and  took  a  considerable 
limb  from  the  body  of  the  army,  I  mean  some 
of  the  best  and  most  active  men,  both  horse 
and  foot,  for  his  body-guard.  There  happened 
about  that  time  a  rencontre  upon  the  Po,  while 
Cecina's  troops  endeavoured  to  lay  a  bridge 
over  that  river,  and  Otho's  to  prevent  it.  The 
latter  finding  their  efforts  ineffectual,  put  a 
quantity  of  torches,  well  covered  with  brim 
stone  and  pitch,  into  some  boats,  which  were 
carried  by  the  wind  and  current  upon  the  ene 
my's  work.  First  smoke,  and  afterwards  a 
bright  flame  arose;  upon  which  Cecina's  men 
were  so  terrified,  that  they  leaped  into  the 
river,  overset  their  boats,  and  were  entirely 
exposed  to  their  enemies,  who  laughed  at  their 
awkward  distress. 

The  German  troops,  however,  beat  Otho'a 
gladiators  in  a  little  island  of  the  Po,  and  kill- 
ed a  considerable  number  of  them.  Otho's  army 
that  was  in  Bedriacum,  resenting  this  affront, 
insisted  on  being  led  out  to  battle.  Accord- 
ingly Proculus  marched,  and  pitched  his  camp 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  furlongs  from  Bedria- 
cum. But  he  chose  his  ground  in  a  very  un- 
skilful manner;  for,  though  it  was  in  the  spnng 
season,  and  the  country  afforded  many  springs 
and  rivulets,  his  army  was  distressed  for  water. 
Next  day,  Proculus  was  for  marching  against 
the  enemy,  who  lay  not  less  than  a  hundred 
furlongs  off:  but  Paulinus  would  not  agree  to 
it.  He  said,  they  ought  to  keep  the  post  they 
had  taken,  rather  than  fatigue  themselves  first, 
and  then  immediately  engage  an  enemy,  who 
could  arm  and  put  themselves  in  order  of  bat- 
tle at  their  leisure,  while  they  were  making 
such  a  march  with  all  the  encumbrance  of  bag- 
gage and  servants.  The  generals  disputed  the 
point,  till  a  Numidian  horseman  came  with  let- 
ters from  Otho,  ordering  them  to  make  no 
longer  delay,  but  proceed  to  the  attack  without 
losing  a  moment's  time.  They  then  decamped 
of  course,  and  went  to  seek  the  enemy.  The 
news  of  their  approach  threw  Cecina  into  great 
confusion;  and  immediately  quitting  his  works 
and  post  upon  the  river,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp,  where  he  found  most  of  the  soldiers 
armed,  and  the  word  already  given  by  Valens. 

During  the  time  when  the  infantry  were 
forming,  the  best  of  the  cavalry  were  directed  to 
skirmish.  At  that  moment  a  report  was  spread, 
from  what  cause  we  cannot  tell,  amongst 
Otho's  van,  that  Vitellius's  officers  were  com- 
ing over  to  their  party.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  they  approached,  they  saluted  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  calling  them  their  fellow- 
soldiers.  But  instead  of  receiving  the  ap- 
pellation, they  answered  with  a  furious  and 
hostile  shout.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
persons  who  made  the  complaint  were   dit- 

*  It  was  debated  in  council,  whether  the  empeixn 
should  be  present  in  the  action,  or  not.  Marius  Cel- 
sus and  Paulinus  durst  not  vote  for  it,  lest  they  should 
seem  inclined  to  expose  his  person.  He  therefore  r& 
tired  to  Brixillum,  which  vas  a  circumstance  thatcoa 
tributcd  not  a  little  to  his  ruin. 
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pinted,  and  the  rest  suspected  them  of  trea- 
son. This  was  the  first  thing  that  disconcert- 
ed Otho's  troops,  for  by  this  time  the  enemy 
had  charged.  Besides,  they  could  preserve  no 
order;  the  intermixture  of  the  baggage,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  preventing  any  regu- 
lar movement.  For  the  ground  was  so  full  of 
ditches  and  other  inequalities,  that  they  were 
forced  to  break  their  ranks  and  wheel  about 
to  avoid  them,  and  could  only  fight  in  small 
parties.  There  were  but  two  legions,  one  of 
Vitellius's  called  the  devourer,  and  one  of 
Otho's  called  the  succourer,  which  could  dis- 
entangle themselves  from  the  defiles  and  gain 
the  open  plain.  These  engaged  in  a  regular 
battle,  and  fought  a  long  time.  Otho's  men 
were  vigorous  and  brave,  but  they  had  not 
seen  so  much  as  one  action  before  this;  on  the 
other  hand,  those  of  Vitellius  had  much  expe- 
rience in  the  field,  but  they  were  old,  and  their 
strength  decaying. 

Otho's  legion  coming  on  with  great  fury, 
mowed  down  the  first  ranks,  and  took  the 
eagle.  The  enemy,  filled  with  shame  and  re- 
sentment, advanced  to  chastise  them,  slew 
Orphidius,  who  commanded  the  legion,  and 
took  several  standards.  Amongst  the  gladia- 
tors, who  had  the  reputation  of  being  brave 
fellows,  and  excellent  at  close  fighting,  Al- 
phenus  Varus  brought  up  the  Batavians,  who 
come  from  an  island  formed  by  the  Rhine,  and 
are  the  best  cavalry  in  Germany.  A  few  of 
the  gladiators  made  head  against  them,  but  the 
greatest  part  fled  to  the  river,  and  falling  in 
with  some  of  the  enemy's  infantry  that  was 
posted  there,  were  all  cut  in  pieces.  But  none 
behaved  so  ill  that  day  as  the  praetorian  bands. 
They  did  not  even  wait  to  receive  the  enemy's 
charge,  and  in  their  flight  they  broke  through 
the  troops  that  as  yet  stood  their  ground,  and 
put  them  in  disorder.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
Otho's  men  were  irresistible  in  the  quarter 
where  they  fought,  and  opened  a  way  through 
the  victorious  enemy  to  their  camp.  But  Pro- 
culus  and  Paulinus  took  another  way;  for  they 
dreaded  the  soldiers,  who  already  blamed  their 
generals  for  the  loss  of  the  day 

Annius  Gallus  received  into  the  city  all  the 
scattered  parties,  and  endeavoured  to  encour- 
age them  by  assurances  that  the  advantage 
upon  the  whole  was  equal,  and  that  their 
troops  had  the  superiority  in  many  parts  of  the 
field.  But  Marius  Celsus  assembled  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  and  desired  them  to  consider  of 
measures  that  might  save  their  country.  "  Af- 
ter %uch  an  expense  of  Roman  blood,"  said 
he,  "  Otho  himself,  if  he  has  a  patriotic  prin- 
ciple, would  not  tempt  fortune  any  more;  since 
Cato  and  Scipio  in  refusing  to  submit  to  Caesar 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  are  accused  of 
having  unnecessarily  sacrificed  the  lives  of  so 
many  brave  men  in  Africa,  notwithstanding 
that  they  fought  for  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. Fortune,  indeed,  is  capricious,  and  all 
men  are  liable  to  suffer  by  her  inconstancy; 
yet  good  men  have  one  advantage  which  she 
cannot  deprive  them  of,  and  that  is,  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  reason  in  whatever  may 
befal  them."  These  arguments  prevailed  with 
the  officers,  and  on  sounding  the  private  men 
they  found  them  desirous  of  peace.    Titianus 


himsell  was  of  opinicm  that  they  ought  to 
send  ambassadors  to  treat  for  a  coalition.  In 
pursuance  of  which,  Celsus  and  Gallus  were 
charged  with  a  commission  to  Cecina  and 
Valens.  As  they  were  upon  the  road,  they 
met  some  centurions,  who  informed  them  tha 
Vitellius's  army  was  advancing  to  Bednacum_ 
and  that  they  were  sent  before  by  their  gen 
erals  with  proposals  lor  an  accommodatior 
Celsus  and  Gallus  commended  their  design, 
and  desired  them  to  go  back  with  them  to  meet 
Cecina. 

When  they  approached  that  general's  army, 
Celsus  was  in  great  danger:  for  the  cavalry 
that  were  beaten  in  the  affair  of  the  ambus- 
cade, happened  to  be  in  the  van,  and  they  no 
sooner  saw  Celsus,  than  they  advanced  with 
loud  shouts  against  him.  The  centurions, 
however,  put  themselves  before  him,  and  the 
other  officers  c*alled  out  to  them  to  do  him  no 
violence.  Cecina  himself,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  tumult,  rode  up  and  quelled  it, 
and  after  he  had  made  his  compliments  to 
Celsus  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  accompanied 
him  to  Bedriacum. 

In  the  meantime,  Titianus  repenting  that  he 
had  sent  the  ambassadors,  placed  the  most  re 
solute  of  the  soldiers  again  upon  the  walls, 
and  exhorted  the  rest  to  be  assisting.  But  when 
Cecina  rode  up  and  offered  his  hand,  not  a 
man  of  them  could  resist  him.  Some  saluted 
his  men  from  the  walls,  and  others  opened  the 
gates;  after  which  they  went  out  and  mixed 
with  the  troops  that  were  coming  up.  Instead 
of  acU  of  hostility,  there  was  nothing  but  mu- 
tual caresses  and  other  demonstrations  of 
friendship;  in  consequence  of  which  they  ai) 
took  the  oath  to  Vitellius,  and  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  banner. 

This  is  the  account  which  most  of  those  tha, 
were  in  the  battle  give  of  it,  but  at  the  sam« 
time  they  confess  that  they  did  not  know  aL 
the  particulars,  because  of  the  confused  man 
ner  in  which  they  fought,  and  the  inequality  of 
the  ground.  Long  after,  when  I  was  passing 
over  the  field  of  battle,  Mestrius  Florus,  a 
person  of  consular  dignity,  shewed  me  an  old 
man,  who  in  his  youth  had  served  under  Otho 
with  others  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  not 
from  inclination  but  by  constraint.*  He  told 
me  also,  that  on  visiting   the  field  after   the 

*  From  this  passage  Dacier  would  infer,  that  the 
life  of  Otho  was  not  written  by  Plutarch.  He  says,  a 
person  who  served  a  young  man  under  Otho,  could  not 
be  old  at  the  lime  when  Plutarch  can  be  supposed  o 
have  visited  that  field  of  battle.  His  argument  b  this" 
That  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Christ  sixty- 
nine  :  Plutarch  returned  from  Italy  to  Chseronea  about 
the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  in  the  year  of  Christ 
ninety-three  or  ninety-four,  and  never  lell  his  native 
city  any  more.  As  this  retreat  of  Plutarch's  was  only 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  after  the  battle  o 
Bedriacum,  he  concludes  that  a  person  who  fought  in 
that  battle,  a  young  man,  could  not  possibly  t>e  old 
when  Plutarch  made  the  tour  of  Italy;  and  therefor* 
conjectures  that  this,  as  well  as  the  life  of  Galba,  mus 
have  been  written  by  a  son  of  Pluterch. 

But  we  think  no  argument,  in  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance, ought  to  be  adduced  from  a  passage  mani 
feslly  corrupt.  For  instead  of  :►-«  !rj.>,a.;. ,  we  must 
either  read  ax  :vrx  jrxKxt-.v,  or  vsv  Si  ^xXxi-v,  iva_ 
to  make  either  Greek  or  sense  of  it. 

Lamprias,  in  the  catalogue,  ascribes  these  two  lirei 
to  his  father.    Nor  do  we  see  suth  a  dissimilarity  ta 
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battle  he  saw  a  laige  pile  of  dead  bodies  as 
high  as  the  head  of  a  man;  and  upon  inquir- 
ing into  the  reason,  he  could  neither  discover 
it  himself,  nor  get  any  information  about  it. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  there  was  a  great  carn- 
age in  case  of  a  general  rout,  because  in  a 
civil  war  they  make  no  prisoners;  for  such 
captives  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
conquerors;  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason 
why  the  carcasses  should  be  piled  up  in  that 
manner. 

An  uncertain  rumour  (as  it  commonly  hap- 
pens) was  first  brought  to  Otho,  and  after- 
wards some  of  the  wounded  came  and  assured 
him  that  the  battle  was  lost.  On  this  occasion 
It  was  nothing  extraordinary  that  his  friends 
strove  to  encourage  him  and  keep  him  from 
desponding;  but  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers 
to  him  exceeds  all  belief.  None  of  them  left 
him,  or  went  over  to  the  enemy,  or  consulted 
his  own  safety,  even  when  their  chief  despair- 
ed of  hi?.  On  the  contrary,  they  crowded  his 
^tes;  they  called  him  emperor;  they  left  no 
form  of  application  untried;  they  kissed  his 
hands,  they  fell  at  his  feet,  and  with  groans 
and  tears  entreated  him  not  to  forsake  them, 
nor  give  them  up  to  their  enemies,  but  to  em- 
ploy their  hearts  and  hands  to  the  last  moment 
of  their  lives.  They  all  joined  in  this  request; 
and  one  of  the  private  men,  drawing  his  sword, 
thus  addressed  himself  to  Otho:  "  Know, 
CcEsar,  what  your  soldiers  are  ready  to  do  for 
you,"  and  immediately  plunged  the  steel  into 
his  heart. 

Otho  was  not  moved  at  this  affecting  scene; 
but,  with  a  cheerful  and  steady  countenance, 
looking  round  upon  the  company,  spoke  as 
follows:  "This  day,  my  fellow-soldiers,  I 
consider  as  a  more  happy  one  than  that  on 
which  you  made  me  emperor,  when  I  see  you 
thus  disposed,  and  am  so  great  in  your  opin- 
ion. But  deprive  me  not  of  a  still  greater 
happiness,  that  of  laying  down  my  life  with 
honour  for  so  many  generous  Romans.  If  I 
am  worthy  of  the  Roman  empire,  I  ought  to 
ehed  my  blood  for  my  country.  I  know  the 
victory  my  adversaries  have  gained  is  by  no 
means  decisive.  I  have  intelligence  that  my 
army  from  Mysia  is  at  the  distance  of  but  a 
few  days  march;  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  are 
pouring  their  legions  upon  the  Adriatic;  the 
forces  in  Judaea  declare  for  us;  the  senate  is 
with  us;  and  the  very  wives  and  children 
of  our  enemies  are  so  many  pledges  in  our 
liands.  But  we  are  not  fighting  for  Italy  with 
Hannibal,  or  Pyrrhus,  or  the  Cimbrians;  our 
dispute  is  with  the  Romansj  and  whatever 
party  prevails,  whether  we  conquer  or  are 
conquered,  our  country  must  suffer.  Under 
the  victor's  joy  she    bleeds.      Believe,   then, 

Plutarch's  other  writings,  either  in  the  style  or  man- 
ner, as  warrants  us  to  conclude  that  they  arc  not  of  his 
hand. 

Henry  Stevens  did  not,  indeed,  take  them  into  his 
edition,  because  he  found  them  among  the  opiiscula; 
and,  as  some  of  the  opuscxila  were  supposed  to  be  spu- 
rious, he  believed  too  hastily  that  these  were  of  the 
jumber. 

We  think  the  loss  of  Plutarch's  other  lives  of  the 
emperors  a  real  loss  to  the  world,  and  should  liave  been 
^lad  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  even  in  the  same 
imperfect  condition,  as  to  the  text,  as  those  of  Galba 
and  Otbo. 


my  friends,  that  I  can  die  with  greater  glory 
than  reign:  for  I  know  no  beneht  that  Rome 
can  reap  from  my  victory,  equal  to  what  I  shaPi 
confer  upon  her  by  sacrificing  myself  for  peace 
and  unanimity,  and  to  prev^t  Italy  from  be- 
holding such  another  day  as  thisl" 

After  he  had  made  this  speech,  and  shewed 
himself  immoveable  to  those  who  attempted 
to  alter  the  resolution,  he  desired  his  friends 
and  such  senators  as  were  present,  to  leave 
him,  and  provide  for  their  own  safety.  To 
those  that  were  absent  he  sent  the  same  com- 
mands and  signified  his  pleasure  to  the  cities 
by  letters,  that  they  should  receive  them  hon- 
ourably, and  supply  them  with  good  convoys 

He  then  called  his  nephew  Cocceius,*  who 
was  yet  very  young,  and  bade  him  compose 
himself,  and  not  fear  Vitellius.  "  I  have  taken 
the  same  care,"  said  he,  "  of  his  mother,  his 
wife,  and  children,  as  if  they  had  been  my  own 
And  for  the  same  reason,  I  mean  for  your  sake, 
I  deferred  the  adoption  wjiich  I  intended  you: 
for  I  thought  proper  to  wait  the  issue  of  this 
war,  that  you  might  reign  with  me  if  I  con- 
quered, and  not  fall  with  me  if  I  was  over- 
come. The  last  thing,  my  son  I  have  to  re- 
commend to  you  is,  neither  entirely  to  forget, 
nor  yet  to  remember  too  well,  .that  you  had 
an  emperor  for  your  uncle." 

A  moment  after  he  heard  a  great  noise  and 
tumult  at  his  gate.  The  soldiers  seeing  the 
senators  retiring,  threatened  to  kill  them  if 
they  moved  a  step  farther  or  abandoned  the 
emperor.  Otho,  in  great  concern  for  them, 
shewed  himself  again  at  the  door,  but  no  longer 
with  a  mild  and  supplicating  air;  on  the  con- 
trary he  cast  such  a  stern  and  angry  look  upon 
the  most  turbulent  part  of  them,  that  they 
withdrew  in  great  fear  and  confusion. 

In  the  evening  he  was  thirsty,  and  drank  a 
little  water.  Then  he  had  two  swords  brought 
him,  and  having  examined  the  points  of  both  a 
long  time,  he  sent  away  the  one  and  put  the 
other  under  his  arm.  After  this  he  called  his 
servants,  and  with  many  expressions  of  kind- 
ness gave  them  money.  Not  that  he  chose  to 
be  lavish  of  what  would  soon  be  another's;  for 
he  gave  to  some  more,  and  to  some  less,  pro- 
portioning his  bounty  to  their  merit,  and  pay- 
ing a  strict  regard  to  propriety. 

When  he  had  dismissed  them,  he  dedicated 
the  remainder  of  the  night  to  repose,  and  slept 
so  sound  that  his  chamberlains  heard  him  at 
the  door.  Early  in  the  morning  he  called  his 
freedman,  who  assisted  him  in  the  care  of  the 
senators,  and  ordered  him  to  make  the  proper 
inquiries  about  them.  The  answer  he  brought 
was,  that  they  were  gone  and  had  been  pro- 
vided with  every  thing  they  desired.  Upon 
which  he  said,  "  Go  you,  then,  and  shew  your- 
self to  the  soldiers,  that  they  may  not  imagine 
you  have  assisted  me  in  despatching  myself, 
and  put  you  to  some  cruel  death  for  it." 

As  soon  as  the  freedman  was  gone  out,  he 
fixed  the  hilt  of  his  sword  upon  the  ground, 
and  holding  it  with  both  hands,  fell  upon  it 
with  so  much  force  that  he  expired  with  one 
groan.  The  servants,  who  waited  without, 
heard  the  groan,  and  burst  into  a  loud  lamea 
tation,   which  was  echoed  through  the  camp 

*  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  him  Coeretanus. 
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and  the  city.  The  soldiers  ran  to  the  gatea 
with  the  moa;  pitiable  wailinga  and  most  un- 
feigned grief,  reproaching  themselves  for  not 
guarding  their  emperor,  and  preventing  his 
dying  for  them.  Not  one  of  them  would  leave 
him  to  provide  for  himself,  though  the  enemy 
was  approaching.  They  attired  the  body  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  and  prepared  a  funeral 
pile;  after  which  they  attended  the  procession 
in  their  armour,  and  happy  was  the  man  that 
could  come  to  support  his  bier.  Some  kneeled 
»nd  kissed  his  wound,  some  grasped  his  hand, 
and  others  prostrated  themeelves  on  the 
ground,  and  adored  him  at  a  distance.  Nay, 
there  were  some  who  threw  their  torches  upon 
the  pile,  and  then  slew  themselves.  Not  that 
they  had  received  any  extraordinary  favours 
from  the  deceased,  or  were  afraid  of  suffering 
under  the  hands  of  the  conquerer;  but  it  seems 
that  no  king  or  tyrant  was  ever  so  passionately 
fond  of  governing,  as  they  were  of  being  gov- 
erned by  Otho.  Nor  did  their  affection  cease 
with  his  death;  it  smrvived  the  grave,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  hatred  and  destruction  of  Vi- 
tellius.  Of  that  we  shall  give  an  account  in 
its  proper  place. 

After  they  had  interred  the  remains  of  Otho, 
they  erected  a  monument  over  them,  which 
neither  by  its  size  nor  by  any  pomp  of  epitaph, 
could  excite  the  least  envy.  I  have  seen  it  at 
Brixellum ;  it  was  very  modest,  and  the  inBcrip- 
tioa  only  thus: 
Zi 


To  the  Memory  qf 
MARCUS  OTHO. 


Otho  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  havina 
reigned  only  three  months.  Those  who  find 
fault  with  his  life,  are  not  more  respectable, 
either  for  their  numbers  or  for  their  rank, 
than  those  who  applaud  his  death :  for,  though 
his  life  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  Nero, 
yet  his  death  was  nobler. 
The  soldiers  were  extremely  incensed  against 
Pollio,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
guards,  for  persuading  them  to  take  the  oath 
immediately  to  Vitellius;  and  being  informed, 
that  there  were  still  some  senators  on  the  spot, 
they  let  the  others  pass,  but  solicited  Virginius 
Rufus  in  a  very  troublesome  manner.  They 
went  in  arms  to  his  house,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  take  the  imperial  title,  or  at  least  be 
their  mediator  with  the  conqueror.  But  he  who 
had  refused  to  accept  that  title  from  them  when 
they  were  victorious,  thought  it  would  be  the 
greatest  madness  to  embrace  it  after  they  were 
beaten.  And  he  was  afraid  of  applying  to  the 
Germans  in  their  behalf,  because  he  had  obliged 
that  people  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  their 
inclinations.  He  therefore  went  out  privately 
at  another  door.  When  the  soldiers  found 
that  he  had  left  them,  they  took  the  oath  to 
Vitellms,  and  having  obtained  their  pardoO) 
were  enrolled  amongst  the  troops  of  Ceciua. 
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AN 


ACCOUNT  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES 


MiB 


DENOMINATIONS  OF  MONEY, 

MENTIONED   BY   PLUTARCH. 

From  the  Tables  of  Hr,  Jrbuthnot. 


W^^OH"""'. 


The  Roman  libra  or  pound 
The  Attic  mina  or  pound  . 
The  Attic  talent  equal  to  sixty  minse 


lb.  ot.  p.wt.  gr. 
00  10  18  134 
00  11  7  16J 
56  11    0  17 


DRY  MEASURES   OF   CAPACITY. 


?S;  S^S^^ne'pint,  is^  soM  inches 
The  Attic  medimnus 


peck.  gal.  pinU. 
1     0    0« 
0    0    IX  nearly 
4    0    6?;, 


The  cotyle 
The  cyathua 
The  chus 


LIQUID  MEASURES  OF   CAPACITY 


pint,  solid  mchi 
h      2,141i 
it      0,356ii 
6      25,698 


MIAS0RE3   OP  LENGTH. 


The  Roman  foot 
The  Roman  cubit 
The  Roman  pace     . 
The  Roman  furlong 
The  Roman  mile    . 
The  Grecian  cubit 
The  Grecian  furlong 
The  Grecian  mile 


Eng.  paces,  ft 

0 

0 
120 
967 

0 
100 
805 


11» 
5f 

10 
4 
0 
6 

t 


N.  B.  In  thie  computation  the  EngUsh  pace  is  five  feet 


MONEY 
The  quadrans,  about         • 
The  as     .        .        •        •        • 
The  Sestertius  .         '^    *       ... 

The  sestertium  equal  to  1000  sestertu 

The  denarius  .         .         • 

The  Attic  obolus      . 

The  drachma 

The  mina  =  100  drachmas 

?t:  'i'-rurturofThe  Greek,  weihrnj  .wo  AtUc  d»chm. 

the  proportion  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  when  it  exchangea  lor  ^ 

*VM  of  the  same  value  as  the  Grecian  stater 


ft  c.  m. 

1.1 
1.3 

3.5.8 

35.87.9.6 

14.3.5 

2  3.9 

143.5 

14.35.1.8 

861.11.1.1 

3.58.7.9 

7.16.6.6 

3.58 ';  S 


A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


FROM  DACIER  AND  OTHER  WRITERS. 


Years  before 

the  first 

Olympiad. 


737 
627 

486 


454 

406 

327 
294 

288 
966 
129 

Olympiads. 
I. 


TU.  1. 

vii.  4. 
xvi.  1. 


xvi.  3. 
xxvli.  2. 


xlv.  1. 


jJvi.  1. 

xl7i.  3. 

1.1. 

Iv.  2. 
Ivii  4. 

IxTiii.  1. 
Ixviii.  3. 

Ixii.  3. 
lixii.  1. 


Deucaliok's  deia^ 

Miiios  I.  son  of  Jupiter  and  I^hiropa 

]^Iinos  II.  grandson  of  the  first 

THESEUS. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  Theseus  attended  Jason 

in  it. 
Troy  taken.    Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus,  was  at  the 

siege. 
The  return  of  the  Heraclidone  to  Peloponnesus     .     .     . 
The  first  war  of  the  Athenians  against  Sparta  .... 
Codrus  devotes  himself. 
The  Helots  subdued  by  Agis       ......... 

The  Ionic  migration 

L.ycurgus  flourishes 


THE  FIRST  OLTMPUD. 
ROMULUS. 


Rome  built 

The  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins 
The  death  of  Romulus       •    . 


NUMA. 


Numa  elected  king 


SOLON. 

Solon  flourishes 

Cylon's  conspiracy 

Epimenides  goes  to  Athens,  and  expiates  the  city.    He 

dies  soon  after  at  the  age  of  1 54.     The  seven  wise  men : 

JEsop  and  Anacharsis  flourish. 

Solon  Archon 

Croesus,  king  of  Lydia. 

Pythagoras  goes  into  Italy 

Pisistratus  sets  up  his  tyranny. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia 

Croesus  taken ... 

PUBLICOLA 

Is  chosen  consul  in  the  room  of  Collatinus 

Brutus  fights  Aruns,  the  eldest  son  of  Tarquin.    Both  are 

killed. 
Publicola,  consul  the  third  time.     His  colleague  Horatius 

Pulvillus  dedicates  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
Horatius  Codes  defends  the  Sublician  bridge  against  the 

Tuscans. 

Publicola  dies 

Zeno  Eleates  flourished 

The  battle  of  Maratbon 


Years 
before 

the 
build- 
ing of 
Rome. 


761 
651 

500 


473 

430 

351 
318 

304 
290 
153 

25 


Year* 
before 
Christ, 


1511 
1401 
1250 


1228 

1180 

1101 
1068 

1055 

1040 

904 

774 


Years 

of 
Rome. 

4 
38 

750 
747 
713 

39 

82 

712 
669 

153 

598 

157 

594 

159 

592 

173 

578 

194 
204 

557 
547 

245 

506 

247 

504 

251 
262 

50C 
449 

488 

'36 
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Years 
of  the 
world. 


3461 
3462 
3463 


3467 


3519 


3521 
3522 


3645 


3546 

3549 
3650 


3553 
3554 
3555 
3561 


Olympiadi. 


Ixxii.  2. 
Ixxiii.  1. 
kxiii.  2. 


Ixxiv.  2. 


3470 
3471 
3474 
3479 

Ixxv.  1. 
Ixxv.  2. 
Ixxvi.  1. 
Ixxvii.  2. 

3480 
3481 
3500 

Ixxvii.  3. 
Ixxvii.  4. 
Ixsxii.  3. 

Izzxvii.  2. 


Ixxxvii.  4. 
Ixxxviii.  1. 


3535 
3537 

xci.  2. 
xci.  4. 

3538 

xcii.  1. 

3539 

xcii.  2. 

xciii.  4. 


xcir.  1. 


xciv.  4. 

XCT.  1. 


xcv.  4. 
xcvi.  1. 
scvi.  2. 
xcvii.  4. 


CORIOLANUS 

Is  banished  and  retires  to  the  Volsci 

Herodotus  is  bom 

Coriolanus  besieges  Rome:  but  being  prevailed  upon  by 
his  mother  to  retire,  is  stoned  to  death  by  the  Volsci. 

ARISTIDES 

Is  banished  for  ten  years,  but  recalled  at  the  expiration  of 
three. 

THEMISTOCLES. 

The  battle  of  Salamis 

The  battle  of  Plataea 

Thucydides  is  born 

Themistocles  is  banished  by  the  OstraciBin 

CIMON 

Beats  the  Persians  both  at  sea  and  land 

Socrates  is  born.     He  lived  71  years 

Ciraon  dies.    Alcibiades  born  the  same  year.    Herodotus 

and  Thucydides  flourish;  the  latter  is  twelve  or  thirteen 

years  younger  than  the  former, 
Pindar  dies,  eighty  years  old 

PERICLES 

Stirs  up  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasts  27  years.  He 
was  very  young  when  the  Romans  sent  the  Decemviri 
to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 

Pericles  dies 

Plato  born 

Xerxes  killed  by  Artabanus. 

NICIAS. 


The  Athenians  undertake  the  Sicilian  war 
Nicias  beaten  and  put  to  death  in  Sicily  . 


ALCIBIADES 

Takes  refuge  at  Sparta,  and  afterwards  amongst  the  Per- 
sians. 
Dionysius,  the  elder,  now  tyrant  of  Sicily     ..... 

Sophocles  dies,  aged  91 . 

Euripides  dies,  aged  75 

LYSANDER 

Puts  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  establishes  the 
thirty  tyrants  at  Athens. 

Thrasybulus  expels  them 

Alcibiades  put  to  death  by  order  of  Pharnabazus  .    .    . 

ARTAXERXES  MNEMON 

Overthrows  his  brother  Cyrus  in  a  great  battle.  The  retreat 

of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  conducted  by  Xenophon. 
Socrates  dies 

AGESILAU9 

Ascends  the  Spartan  throne 

Lysander  sent  to  the  Hellespont 

Agesilaus  defeats  the  Persian  cavalry.    Lysande-'  dies. 
The  Romans  lose  the  battle  of  Allia. 


263 
265 
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270 


273 
274 
277 
282 


283 
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322 


324 
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364 


488 
486 

485 


481 


478 
477 
474 
469 


468 

467 
448 


440 


429 


427 
426 


338 
340 

413 
411 

342 

409 
407 
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403 

348 

349 

401 
402 

352 

399 

353 

398 

356 
357 

395 

394 

387 
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01}inpiada. 


xcviii,  1. 
xcix.  1. 
xciz.  4. 

ci.  1. 

cii.  2. 


cii.  3. 

ciii.  4. 
ciii.  3. 

ciiL  1. 

civ.  1. 

civ.  2. 

civ.  3. 
civ.  4. 


cv.  4. 
cvi.  1. 
cvL  3. 


cvii.  1. 

cviii.  1. 
cviii.  4. 
cix.2. 
cix.  4. 
ex.  3. 

ex.  4. 


cxi.  1. 

cxi.  3. 
cxii.  2. 
cxiii.  2. 
cxiv.  1. 


CXT.  3. 


cxv».  1. 


CAMELLU9 


Retires  to  Ardea ••• 

Aristotle  born • 

Demosthenes  bom 

Chabrias  defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  

Peace  between  the  Athenians  and  LacedtMnonians   .    . 
The  important  battle  of  Leuctra. 

PELOPIDAS, 

General  of  the  Thebans.  He  headed  the  sacred  band  the 
year  before  at  Leuctra,  where  Epaminondas  command- 
ed in  chief. 

Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  dies,  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  his  son. 

Isocrates  flourishes 

TIMOLEON 

Kills  his  brother  Timophanes,  who  was  setting  himself  up 

tyrant  m  Corinth. 
Pelopidas  defeats  Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  but  falls 

in  the  battle. 
The  famous  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  Epaminondas, 

though  victorious,  is  killed  by  the  son  of  Xenophon. 

Camillus  dies 

Artaxerxes  dies.    So  does  Agesilans  . 

DION 


Expels  Dionysius  the  younger 
Alexander  the  Great  bom 
Dion  is  killed  by  Callippus   . 


DEMOSTHENES 

Begins  to  thunder  against  Philip    •    .    .    •         •    •    • 
Xenophon  dies,  aged  90. 

Plato  dies,  aged  SO  or  SI 

Timoleon  sent  to  assist  the  Syracnsans 

Dionysius  the  younger  sent  off  to  Corinth 

Epicurus  bom 

The  battle  of  Chaeronea,  in  which  Philip  beats  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans. 
Timoleon  dies •. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

Is  declared  general  of  all  Greece  against  the  Persians, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  Philip. 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus 

The  battle  of  Arbela 

Porus  beaten •• 

Alexander  dies,  aged  33 

Diogenes  dies,  aged  90. 

Aristotle  dies,  aged  63 

PHOCION 

Retires  to  Polyperchon,but  is  delivered  np  by  him  to  the 
Athenians,  who  put  him  to  death. 

EUMENES, 

Who  had  attained  to  a  considerable  rank  amongst  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  betrayed  to  Anti- 
gonus  and  put  to  death. 
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Olympiads. 


cxvi.  4. 
czviii.  2. 


cxxv.  1. 

cxxviii.  4. 
csxxi.  3. 


cxxxii.  1. 


czzxviii.  2. 


cxxxix.  2. 


cxl.  2. 
cxl.4. 

cxl.  1. 
cxli.  3. 
cxlii.  1. 
cxlii.  4. 
cxliv.  2. 
cxliv.  4. 


cxlv.  3. 


cxlvi.  1. 


cxlvi.  2. 
cxlix.  1. 
cxlix.  2. 


cliii.  1. 


civ.  1. 
clvi.  1. 


DEMETRIUS, 

Surnamed  Poliorcetes,  permitted  by  his  father  Antigonus 
to  command  the  army  in  Syria,  when  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  He  restores  the  Athenians  to  their  liber- 
ty, but  they  choose  to  remain  in  the  worst  chains,  those 
of  servility  and  meanness. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  dies  at  Heraclea,  aged  55. 

In  the  year  before  Christ  288,  died  Theophrastus,  aged  85. 

And  in  the  year  before  Christ  285,  Theocritus  flourished. 

PYRRHUS, 

King  of  Epirus,  passes  over  into  Italy,  where  he  is  defeat- 
ed by  Ljevinus. 
The  first  Punic  war,  which  lasted  24  years      .    . 
Philopcemen  born 

ARATUS, 

Of  Sicyon,  delivered  his  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of 
Nicocles. 

AGIS  AND  CLEOMENES, 

Cotemporaries  with  Aratus,  for  Aratus  being  beaten  by 
Cleomenes,  calls  in  Antigonus  from  Macedonia,  which 
proves  the  ruin  of  Greece. 

PHILOPCEMEN 

Thirty  years  old   when   Cleomenes   took  Megalopolis. 

About  this   time  lived   Hannibal,  Marcellus,  Fabius 

Maximus,  and  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  second  Punic  war,  which  lasted  eighteen  years  .     . 
Hannibal  beats  the  consul  Flaminius  at  the  Thrasyme- 

nean  lake; 
And  the  consuls  Varro  and  ^miUus  at  Canns     .     •     . 

He  is  beaten  by  Marcellus  at  Nola 

Marcellus  takes  Syracuse 

Fabius  Maximus  seizes  Tarentum 

Fabius  Maximus  dies 

Scipio  triumphs  for  his  conquests  in  Africa 

TITUS  QUINCTIUS  FLAMINIUS 

Elected  consul  at  the  age  of  30      .    .    .    •    .         . 

CATC  THE  CENSOR 

Was  21  or  22  years  old  when  Fabius  Maximus  took  Ta- 
rentum.    See  above. 

All  Greece  restored  to  her  liberty,  by  T.  Q.  Flaminius  . 

Flaminius  triumphs;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Philip,  and 
Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedsemon,  follow  his  chariot. 

Cato  triumphs  for  his  conquests  in  Spain 

Scipio  Africanus  dies 

Philopcemen  dies •• 

The  same  year 

PAULUS  .EMILIUS, 

Then  first  consul,  was  beaten  by  Hannibal  at  Cannffi. 
When  consul  the  second  time,  he  conquered  Persius,  and 

brmight  him  in  chains  to  Rome. 
NowT'erence  flourished. 

Paulus  .£milius  dies  ...  

Marius  born  .  «  .         
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Olympiads. 


clvii.  4. 
clviii.  3 


chiv.  2. 


clxviii.  2. 


clxviii 

3. 

clxix. 

1. 

clxxi. 

2. 

clxxi. 

2. 

clxxiii 

1, 

clxxiii 

2. 

clxxiv.  2. 
clxxir.  3. 


clxxiv.  4 


5870 

clxxv.  1. 

3871 

clxxv.  2. 

3874 

dxxvi.  1. 

3877 
3879 

clxxvi.  4 
clxxvii.  2. 

3881 
3887 

clxxvii.  4 
1    clxxix.  2. 

1 

The  third  Punic  war,  which  continued  four  years     .    . 
Cato  the  Censor  dies. 

Scipio  ^milianus  destroys  Carthagej  and  Mununius  sacks 
and  bums  Corinth. 

Carneades  dies,  aged  85 

Polybius  dies,  aged  81 

TIBERIUS  AND  CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 

The  laws  of  Caius  Gracchus 

MARIUS 

Marches  against  Jugurtha 

Cicero  born. 

Porapey  born       

Marius,  now  consul  the  second  time,  marches  against  the 

Cimbri. 
Julius  Cssar  is  born  in  the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius  . 
Lucretius  born 

SYLLA, 

After  his  prsetorship,  sent  into  Cappadocia 

Makes  himself  master  of  Rome 

Takes  Athens 

Marius  dies  the  same  year. 

SERTORIUS 

Sent  into  Spain 

The  younger  Marius  beaten  by  Sylla;  yet  soon  after  he 
defeats  Pontius  Telesinus  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Sylla 
enters  the  city,  and  being  created  dictator,  exercises  all 
manner  of  cruelties. 

CRASSUS 

Enriches  himself  with  buying  the  estates  of  persons  pro- 
scribed. 

POMPEY, 

At  the  age  of  25,  is  sent  into  Africa  against  Domitius,  and 
beats  him. 

CATO  OF  UTICA 

Was  younger  than  Pompey;  for  he  was  but  14  years  old 
when  Sylla's  proscriptions  were  in  their  utmost  rage. 

CICERO 

Defends  Roscius  against  the  practices  of  Sylla.  This 
was  his  first  public  pleading.  After  this  he  retires  to 
Athens  to  finish  his  studies. 

Sylla,  after  having  destroyed  above  100,000  Roman  citi- 
zens, proscribed  90  senators,  and  2,600  knights,  resigns 
his  dictatorship,  and  dies  the  year  following. 

Pompey  manages  the  war  in  Spain  against  Sertorius 

LUCULLUS, 

After  his  consulship,  is  sent  against  Mithridates.  .    .     . 
Sertorius  assassinated  in   Spain.     Crassus  consul  with 

Pompey 

Tigranes  conquered  by  LucuUus 

Mithridates  dies.  Pompey  forces  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Augustus  Caesar  born  .         •    ■     .         .         .    . 
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Olympiad*! 


clxxx.  2. 


clxxxi.  4. 
clxxxiii.  1. 

clsxxiii.  2. 


clxsxiii.  3. 
clxxxiii.  4. 


clxxxiv.  1. 
clxxxiv.  2. 


clxxxiv.  3. 

clxxxiv.  4. 

clxxxv.  1. 

clxxxvii.  1. 
clxxxvii.  3. 

clxxxvii.  4. 


cxciv 

ccii. 

.2. 

4. 

com. 

1. 

CCXl. 

4. 

JULIUS  CJESAR 

Appointed  consul  with  Bibulus,  obtains  Illyria,  and  the 
two  Gauls,  with  four  legions.  He  marries  his  daughter 
Julia  to  Pompey. 

Crassus  is  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  slain      .         .     . 

Caesar  defeats  Pompey  at  Pharsalia 

Pompey  flies  into  Egypt,  and  is  assassinated  there 

Caesar  makes  himself  master  of  Alexandria,  and  subdues 
Egypt;  after  which  he  marches  into  Syria,  and  soon  re- 
duces Pharnaces. 

He  conquers  Juba,  Scipio,  and  Petreius,  in  Africa,  and 
leads  up  four  triumphs.  Previous  to  which,  Cato  kills 
himself. 

Caesar  defeats  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Munda.  Cneius 
falls  in  the  action,  and  Sextus  flies  into  Sicily.  Csesar 
triumphs  the  fifth  time. 

BRUTUS. 

Caesar  is  killed  by  Brutus  and  Cassius 

Brutus  passes  into  Macedonia • 


ccxii.  1. 


MARK  ANTONY 

Beaten  the  same  year  by  Augustus  at  Modena.  He  re- 
tires to  Lepidus.  The  triumvirate  of  Augustus,  Lepi- 
dus,  and  Antony,  who  divide  the  empire  amongst  them. 

The  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  being 
overthrown  by  Augustus  and  Antony,  lay  violent  hands 
on  themselves. 

Antony  leagues  with  Sextus  the  son  of  Pompey  against 
Augustus. 

Augustus  and  Antony  renew  their  friendship  after  the 
death  of  Fulvia,  and  Antony  marries  Octavia. 

Augustus  and  Antony  again  embroiled 

The  battle  of  Actium.  Antony  is  beaten,  and  flies  into 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra. 

Augustus  makes  himself  master  of  Alexandria.  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  destroy  themselves 

GALEA 

Bom. 

Otho  bom 

G-alba  appointed  consul 

The  revolt  of  Vindex . 

Nero  killed,  and  Galba  declared  emperor 

OTHO 

Revolts,  and  persuades  the  soldiers  to  despatch  Galba; 
upon  which  he  is  proclaimed  emperor;  and  three  months 
after,  being  defeated  by  YiteUius,  despatches  himself. 
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INDEX. 


^•CHRAVS,  their  noble  method  of  testifying 
their  gratitude  to  the  Romans,  270. 

t^donis,  feast  of,  14S. 

tAdultery  unknown  at  Sparta,  36. 

t^Aldes,  office  of,  its  nature,  291. 

,SknUian  FamUy,  its  antiquity,  187. 

JEmilius  Paulus  is  made  aedile,  ib.;  his  disci- 
pline, 1S8;  subdues  Spain,  ib.;  and  the  Li- 
guriaas,  189 j  is  appointed  to  conduct  the 
■war  against  Perseus,  190;  whom  he  defeats, 
195;  his  disinterestednesa,  198;  his  death, 
and  public  funeral,  202. 

tSSsop  meets  Solon  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  70. 

t&gesilaus  declared  king  of  Sparta,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Lysander,  315;  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Lacedaemonian  expedition  into 
Asia,  418;  from  which  he  is  recalled,  421 ; 
to  conduct  the  expedition  against  the  The- 
bans,  whom  he  defeats,  423;  but  is  subse- 
quently defeated  by  them,  427;  they  attack 
Lacedaemon  itself,  but  retire  without  taking 
it,  429;  his  treachery  towards  Tachos,  king 
of  Egypt,  431;  his  death,  432. 

Jigis,  his  general  character,  554;  his  efforts  to 
reform  his  country,  555,  556;  commands  the 
Spartan  army,  557;  is  seized  by  Leonidas, 
imprisoned,  559;  and  murdered,  together 
with  his  mother  and  grandmother,  ib. 

lAgriculture,  advantages  of,  258. 

JUban  Lake,  prophecy  respecting,  98. 

tSIbinus,  piety  of,  104. 

tSleander  assaults  Lycurgus,  34;  is  won  upon 
by  the  kindness  of  Lycurgus,  ib. 

^IcUfiades  contracts  a  friendship  with  Socra- 
tes, 142;  his  kindness  to  a  stranger,  143; 
gains  the  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games,  145; 
stratagem  of,  146 ;  his  dissoluteness  and  ex 
travagance,  ti.;  is  accused  of  impiety,  149; 
returns  to  Athens,  where  he  is  joyfully  re- 
ceived, 154;  his  death,  157. 

JKexander  the  Great  receives  the  Persian  am- 
bassadors, when  a  youth,  in  the  absence  of 
uis  father,  466;  his  courage,  ib.;  quarrels 
with  his  father,  468;  whom  he  soon  suc- 
ceeds, ib.;  he  takes  Thebes,  469;  his  noble 
conduct  to  Timoclea,  ib.;  defeats  the  Per- 
sians, 470;  his  illness,  472;  defeats  Darius, 
ib.;  his  honourable  conduct  to  the  mother, 
wife,  and  daughter  of  Darius,  473 — 477;  his 
vemperance,  478;  defeats  Darius  a  second 
time,  479;  orders  funeral  honours  to  be  paid 
to  the  body  of  Darius,  483;  marries  Rox- 
ana,  484;  puts  his  old  counsellor,  Parmenio, 
to  death,  485;  kills  Clitus,  486;  conquers 


Porua,  489;  cunotis  conference  with  the 

Gymnosophists,  490;  marries  Statira,  the 
daughter  of  Darius,  492;  his  death,  494, 
and  character,  495. 

Ammonius,  preceptor  to  Plutarch,  anecdote 
of,  xiii. 

•Amvlius  dispossesses  Numitor  of  the  kingdom 
of  Alba,  13;  orders  the  destruction  of  hia 
nephews,  ib. 

Anarchy,  the  precursor  of  tyranny,  545. 

Anaxagoras,  his  praise,  114;  is  accused,  and 
flies  from  Athens,  126;  first  taught  the 
Athenians  how  the  moon  becomes  eclipsed^ 
376. 

AricUia,  bucklers,  why  so  called,  51. 

Antiochus  marries  Stratonice,  628. 

Antony,  his  generosity,  633,  634;  his  humane 
conduct  to  Archelaus,  ib.;  connects  himself 
with  the  fortunes  of  Caesar,  635;  to  whom  he 
carries  assistance,  ib.;  his  vicious  conduct, 
ib.;  pronounces  the  funeral  oration  over 
CcBsar's  body,  637;  imites  with  Octavins 
Caesar  and  Lepidus,  638;  his  brutal  exul- 
tation over  Cicero,  ib.;  defeats  Cassius,  639; 
his  luxury,  640;  connects  himself  with  Cleo- 
patra, ib.;  is  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  645; 
withdraws  from  their  country,  647;  treat* 
his  wife  Octavia  with  great  neglect,  648  r 
his  difference  w-ith  Caesar,  ib.;  gives  himself 
up  entirely  to  Cleopatra,  649;  his  force* 
650;  engages  with  Caesar's  fleet,  651;  ana 
is  defeated,  652 ;  his  army  goes  over  to 
Caesar,  ib.;  he  returns  to  Cleopatra,  653j 
they  both  offer  to  submit  to  Caesar,  who  re- 
jects their  proposal,  654;  he  stabs  himself, 
655;  is  buried  by  Cleopatra,  656. 

AqiciUi  conspire  with  the  Vitellii  to  reinstate 
Tarquin,  73;  and  are  discovered  and  pun- 
ished, 74. 

Aratus  raises  the  Acheans  to  dignity  amd  pow- 
er, 260;  takes  Corinth  by  stratagem,  707;  ia 
deserted  by  the  Acheans,  712;  his  varioua 
fortune,  713;  his  death,  717- 

Archidamia,  heroic  conduct  of,  286. 

Archimedes,  his  skill  in  mechanics,  221]  be 
defends  Syracuse,  222;  is  killed,  224 

Archon,  office  of,  66. 

Areopagus,  council  of,  instituted,  ib. 

Ariadne  instructs  Theseus  to  pass  through  the 
Labyrinth,  5. 

Ariamnes,  an  artful  Arabiain  chief,  deceive* 
CrassuE,  388,  389. 

Aristides  opposes  Themistocles,  34;  is  banish- 
ed, 85;  recalled,  88;  his  sense  of  justice,  2^j 


INDEX. 


why  called  "  the  jtjst,"  233;  his  voluntary 
poverty,  242;  death,  243. 

tAnstion,  his  vices  and  profligacies,  325. 

Aristotle  the  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Alex- 
ander, 467. 

Jlrtaxcrxes  succeeds  his  father,  691;  becomes 
popular,  692;  his  brother  Cyrus  revolts,  ib.; 
whom  he  engages,  693;  and  defeats,  694; 
loses  his  wife  Statira,  by  poison,  administered 
by  Parysatis,  whom  he  banishes  to  Babylon, 
696;  his  weakness  and  vice,  698;  his  cruel- 
ties, 699;  conspiracy  of  his  eldest  son  and 
several  nobles,  700. 

tArts,  the  fine,  unknown  at  Rome  before  the 
capture  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  225. 

Arutis,  the  son  ofTarquin,  killed  by  Brutus,  75. 

As,  Roman  coin,  value  of,  101. 

.dspasia,  her  talents,  122;  captivates  Pericles, 
ib.;  accused  and  acquitted  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Pericles,  125. 

%Ateius  opposes  the  departure  of  Crassus  from 
Rome,  386. 

tAthcns,  settlement  of,  by  Theseus,  7;  forsaken 
by  its  inhabitants,  87;  rebuilt  by  Themisto- 
cles,  88;  adorned  by  Pericles,  117;  taken  by 
Lysanaer,  312;  and  by  Sylla,  after  suffering 
famine  and  distress,  324. 

Bandius,  his  bravery,  219;  espouses  the  cause 
of  Hannibal,  220;  from  which  he  is  detached 
by  the  kindness  of  Marcellus,  ib. 

Barathrum.,  a  place  of  punishment,  232. 

Barley,  the  substitution  of,  for  wheat,  a  punish- 
ment, 227. 

Bastards  excused  by  the  laws  of  Solon  from 
relieving  their  fathers,  68;  who  were  deemed 
such  at  Athens,  83;  laws  of  Pericles  con- 
cerning, 127. 

Bastamm,  a  people  of  Gaul,  191. 

Bessus  seizes  the  person  of  Darius,  483;  his 
punishment  by  Alexander  for  his  perfidy,  ib. 

Boat,  punishment  of  the,  its  dreadful  nature, 
695. 

Bona  Dea,  ceremonies  observed  at  her  festi- 
val, 498. 

Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  102;  defeats  the 
Romans,  103;  takes  Rome,  104. 

Broth,  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, 35. 

Brutus,  the  first  Roman  consul,  73;  condemns 
his  own  sons  to  death,  74;  engages  Aruns, 
and  is  killed,  75. 

— — ,  Marcus,  accompanies  Cato  to  Cyprus, 
675;  joins  Pompey's  party  against  Csesar,  i6.j 
is  reconciled  to  Csesar,  ib.;  but,  offended  at 
Caesar's  usurpation,  he  joins  Cassius  in  con- 
spiring his  death,  676;  assassinates  Caesar, 
678;  kills  Theodotus,the  author  of  Pompey's 
death,  683;  his  dream,  ib.;  is  defeated  at 
Philippi,  680;  his  death,  688. 

Bucephalus,  the  horse,  its  value  and  proper- 
ties, 466;  its  death,  489. 

BuU,  Marathonian,  taken  by  Theseus,  4. 

Burials,  regulations  concerning,  by  Lycurgus, 
41. 

Cabiri,  mysteries  of,  350. 

Csesar  leaves  Rome  through  fear  of  Sylla,  and 
is  taken  by  the  pirates,  495;  from  whom  he 
obtains  his  freedom  by  ransom,  496;  his  elo- 
quence, ib.;  the  tendency  of  his  conduct  to 
tyranny  foretold  by  C.cero,  ib.;  is  elected 
pontiff,  497;  suspected  of  supporting  Cati- 


line's censpiracy,  ib.;  occasion  of  his  diToro> 

ing  Pompeia,  498;  reconciles  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  499;  with  whom  he  unites,  451;  and 
by  their  interest  is  appointed  consul,  499; 
his  success  as  a  general,  500;  affection  of 
his  soldiers,  ib.;  various  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter, 501;  defeats  the  Germans,  502;  and  the 
Nervii,  ib.;  his  expedition  into  Britain,  503: 
defeats  the  Gauls,  505;  beginning  of  his  dis- 
sensions with  Pompey,  ib.;  passes  the  Rubi- 
con on  his  way  to  Rome,  506;  which  he 
enters,  507;  his  heroic  conduct  during  a 
storm  at  sea,  508;  defeats  Pompey  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  510;  puts  Achillas  and 
Photius,  the  assassins  of  Pompey,  to  death, 
462;  his  connection  with  Cleopatra,  511;  his 
sententious  mode  of  announcing  a  victory, 
512;  defeats  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  513;  is 
elected  consul  a  fourth  time,  514;  and  as- 
sumes absolute  power  at  Rome,  ib.;  cor 
rects  the  errors  of  the  calender,  515;  ia 
assassinated  in  the  senate-house,  517;  his 
character,  518. 

Calendar  reformed  by  Numa,  53. 

Callias,  his  treachery,  233. 

Callisthenes  becomes  disagreeable  to  the  court 
of  Alexander,  486;  his  death,  487- 

Camillus,  fortitude  of,  97;  various  regulations 
of,  ib.;  takes  the  city  of  Veii,  98;  honour- 
able conduct  of,  towards  the  city  of  Felerii, 
100;  exiles  himself  from  Rome,  101;  de- 
livers Rome  from  Brennus,  107;  made  mili- 
tary tribune  a  sixth  time,  110;  defeats  the 
Volsci,  ib.;  appointed  dictator  the  fifth  time, 
112;  defeats  the  Gauls  a  second  time,  ib. 

Candidates  to  appear  ungirt  and  in  loose  gar- 
ments, 162. 

Cannx,  battle  of,  135. 

Capitol,  how  saved  from  Brennus,  106. 

Cassander,  Alexander's  treatment  of  him,  494. 

Cassius  joins  Brutus  in  assassinating  Caesar, 
676;  unites  in  opposing  Antony  and  Octavius, 
631;  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  686. 

Catiline's  conspiracy,  537 ;  is  detected  by 
Cicero,  601;  his  punishment  and  overthrow, 
605. 

Cato  the  Censor,  his  manner  of  life,  245;  his 
ungenerous  sentiments  as  to  the  bonds  be- 
tween man  and  man,  246;  his  temperance, 
ib.;  conducts  the  war  in  Spain  prosperously, 
248:  is  honoured  with  a  triumph,  ib.;  his 
vain  glory,  219;  severity  against  luxury,  251, 
domestic  management,  ib.;  his  enmity  to 
philosophy  and  physicians,  253;  marries  a 
young  woman,  254;  his  opposition  to  Car- 
thage, ib.;  his  death,  513. 

Cato  the  Younger,  his  general  character,  531; 
his  early  promise  of  future  honour,  532;  his 
affection  for  his  brother,  ib.;  first  attempt 
at  oratory,  533;  his  mode  of  life,  534;  his  in- 
fluence on  the  army,  ib.;  his  manner  of  tra- 
velling, ib.;  is  greatly  honoured  by  Pompey, 
535;  as  quaestor,  he  reforms  many  abuses, 
il.;  likewise  as  tribune  also,  537;  his  family 
tnals,  538;  opposes  Metellus,  539;  refusei 
the  alliance  of  Pompey,  540;  opposes  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  541;  his  scrupulous  and  just 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  treasures  taken 
at  Cyprus,  542;  remonstrates  with  Pompey 
544;  whom  he  afterwards  supports,  545;  is 
refused  the  consulship,  546;  joins  the  forces 
of  Pompey,  547;  at  whose  death  be  goes  into 
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Africa,  548;  his  conduct  at  Utica,  549;  his 
heroic  death  by  suicide,  553;  is  deeply  la- 
mented at  Utica,  ib. 
Celeres,  etymology  of,  24. 
Celibacy,  deemed  disgraceful  at  Sparta,  36. 
Ce?hSors,  authority  of,  250;  their  duties,  201. 
Ceremonies,  religious,  why  so  called,  107. 
Cethegus  detected  by  Cicero,  as  one  of  the 

accomplices  of  Catiline,  603. 
Cfiah'ias  initiates  Phocion  in  the  art  of  war, 
620. 

Chance  and  fortune,  difference  of,  1S5. 

Chariot  with  fine  white  horses,  sacred  to  the 
Gods,  99. 

Charon  the  Theban  unites  with  Pelopidas  to 
deliver  his  country  from  tyranny,  205;  intre- 
pidity, ib 

Chelonis,  daughter  of  Leonidas,  559;  her  vir- 
tuous attachment  to  her  husband  in  his  mis- 
fortunes, ib. 

Cheronea,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  the  birth  place  of 
Plutarch,  13;  character  of  its  inhabitants,  ib. 

Children,  deformed  and  weakly  ones  put  to 
death  at  Sparla,  36;  propagation  o(  children 
the  only  end  of  marriage  among  the  Spar- 
tans, 58. 

Cicero,  his  early  promise  of  future  greatness, 
598  ;  undertakes  the  defence  of  Roscius 
against  Sylla,  iZ>.;  receives  the  commenda- 
tion of  Apollonius  for  his  oratory,  259;  pro- 
secutes Yerres,  600;  his  integrity  as  a  judge, 
601;  detects  Catiline's  conspiracy, -ii.;  and 
is  invested  with  absolute  power,  603;  pun- 
ishes the  conspirators,  605  ;  he  first  per- 
ceives Ca;sar's  aim  at  arbitrary  power,  496; 
but  refuses  to  take  any  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween him  and  Pompey,  611;  divorces  his 
wife  Terentia,  ib.;  takes  part  with  Octavius 
CsBsar,  613;  by  whom  he  is  abandoned,  ib.; 
his  assassination,  614;  his  commendation  by 
Octavius  Caesar,  ib. 

Cimbri,  whence  they  came,  293;  their  charac- 
ter, 294;  defeat  Catulus,  the  Roman  consul, 
298;  are  defeated  by  Manus,  299. 

Cimon  is  accused  and  banished  by  Pericles, 
116;  bis  general  character,  338;  liberality 
341;  defeats  the  Persians  by  land  and  sea 
in  one  day,  342;  his  death,  117. 

Cineas,  his  prudent  advice  and  useless  remon- 
strance with  Pyrrhus,  280. 

Cinna  seeks  Pompey's  life,  and  is  put  to  death, 
433. 

Cissusa,  the  fountain  of,  the  bathing  place  of 
Bacchus,  318. 

Claudius,  Appius,  his  patriotic  and  noble  ad- 
vice to  the  Romans,  292. 

Cleomenes  marries  Agiatis,  widow  of  Agis, 
560;  kills  all  the  ephori,  562;  excuses  him- 
self, ib.;  his  general  conduct,  563;  defeats 
the  Achaeans,  564;  but  becomes  unsuccess- 
ful in  turn,  566;  death  of  his  wife,  ib.;  is 
defeated  by  the  Achaeans  at  the  battle  of 
Sellasia,  569;  seeks  protection  from  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egypt,  570;  is  betrayed,  and 
makes  his  escape,  571;  is  pursued,  and  kills 
himself,  572. 

Clean,  the  rival  of  Nicias,  369. 

Cleopatra,  her  blandishments,  640;  her  mag- 
nificence, ib.;  her  wit  and  learning,  ib.;  her 
influence  over  Antony,  648;  their  total  ruin, 
654 ;  her  interview  with  Caesar,  656 ;  her 
death,  657;  and  burial,  ib. 


Clitus,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  pat  to  death 
by  the  king,  when  intoxicated,  607. 

Clodins,  his  infamous  character.  378;  is  killed 
by  Milo,  609. 

Publius,  exhorts  the  troops  of  Lucol- 


lus  to  mutiny,  74. 

Claelia,  anecdote  of,  79. 

Codes,  Horatius,  saves  Rome  by  his  valour, 
181. 

Collatiiuis,  one  of  the  first  consuls,  73;  is  sus- 
pected and  banished  from  Rome,  379. 

Comparison  of  Romulus  with  Theseus,  27j 
Numa  with  Lycurgus,  56;  Solon  with  Pub- 
licola,  81;  Pericles  with  Fabius  Blaximus, 
140;  Alcibiades  with  Coriolanus,  172;  Ti- 
moleon  with  jEmilius,  202;  Pelopidas'with 
Marcellus,  229;  Aristides  with  Cato,  255; 
Flaminius  with  Philopoemen,  274;  Lysan- 
der  with  Sylla,  335;  Cimon  with  Lucullus, 
364;  Nicias  with  Crassus,  395;  Sertorius 
with  Eumenes,  415;  Agesilaus  with  Pom- 
pey, 463;  Agis  and  Cleomenes  with  Tibe 
rius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  586;  Demosthe- 
nes and  Cicero,  614;  Demetrius  and  Antony, 
65S;  Dion  with  Brutus,  689. 

Concord,  temple  of,  occasion  of  its  being  built, 
113. 

Conscit:nce,  no  distinction  between  a  private 
and  a  political  one,  342. 

Co7isuls,  why  so  called,  18;  Brutus  and  CoUa- 
tinus  the  first,  73;  Lucius  Sextus  the  first 
plebeian  consul,  113. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  her  mag 
nanimity,  585. 

Crassus,  his  general  character,  379 — 394;  be- 
comes the  possessor  of  great  part  of  Rome, 
3S0;  leaves  Rome  in  consequence  of  Ma- 
rius's  cruelties,  381 ;  is  protected  by  Vibius, 
ib.;  unites  with  Pcmpey  and  Caesar,  385; 
his  ambition,  386;  is  grievously  defeated  by 
Surena,  392;  betrayed  by  Andromachus,393j 
and  treacherously  slain,  394. 

Cratesiclea,  her  heroic  and  patriotic  conduct 
567;  death,  572. 

Crtesus,  Solon's  interview  with,  70. 

Curio,  his  profligacy,  633. 

Curtian  Lake,  why  so  called,  21. 

Cyi~us,  tomb  of,  492;  inscription  on,  ib. 

Cyrus,  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  revolts  against 
him,  and  is  slain  in  battle,  694. 

Damon,  banishment  of,  114. 

Dance,  sacred,  6. 

Darius,  defeated  by  Alexander,  472:  his  dealb 
483. 

Days,  distinction  of^  into  lucky  and  unlucky, 
considered,  103. 

Dead,  speaking  ill  of,  forbidden,  67;  their 
burial  a  duty,  368. 

Debtors  and  creditors  at  Athens  appeal  ts 
Solon,  63. 

Delphi,  324. 

Demades  the  orator,  his  character,  519. 

Demagogue,  Menestheus  the  first,  11. 

Demetrius,  his  ostentation,  446;  his  general 
character,  616;  sails  to  Athens,  awi  liberates 
the  citizens,  618;  their  adulation,  619;  his 
vices,  620 ;  defeats  Ptolemy,  ib. ;  his  hu- 
manity, ib.;  his  pride,  623;  is  grievously  de- 
feated, 625;  forsaken  by  the  Athenians,  ti., 
marries  his  daughter  to  Seleucus,  626;  re- 
takes Athens,  ib.;  and  treacherously  slajs 
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Alexander,  627;  takes  Thebes,  628;  his 
pomp,  629  is  forsaken  by  the  Macedonians, 
630;  and  his  other  troops,  631;  surrenders 
himself  to  Seleucus,  632;  his  death  and 
funeral,  ib. 
Democlei,  his  virtue  and  chastity,  623. 
Demosthenes  is  left  an  orphan  at  seven  years 
of  age,  5SS;  is  fired  by  the  example  of  Cal- 
istratus  to  become  an  orator,  589;  calls  his 
guardians  to  account,  ib.;  studies  oratory, 
590;  overcomes,  by  diligence,  the  disadvan- 
tages of  nature,  591;  opposes  Philip,  592; 
but  fails  to  act  honourably  in  battle,  593; 
death  of  Philip,  594;  his  contest  with  ^s- 
chines  concerning  the  crown,  595;  is  cor- 
rupted by  Harpalus,  ib.;  is  punished  for  his 
misconduct,  ib.;  and  becomes  an  exile,  596; 
is  recalled,  ib.;  poisons  himself,  597;  in- 
scription on  his  pedestal,  ib. 
Dictator,  by  whom  named,  226;  etymology  of 

the  title,  ib. 
Diogenes  the  philosopher,  his  reply  to  Alex- 
ander, 469. 
Dion,  the  disriple  of  Plato,  659;  is  calumniated 
to  the  king,  662;  and  falls  under  his  dis- 
pleasure, ib. ;  is   banished,  and   retires   to 
Athens,  663;  undertakes  the  liberation  of 
Sicily,  664;  and  succeeds,  666;  mR3ts  with 
a  great  want  of  confidence  in  the  Syracusans, 
667;  who  drive  him  to  Leontiura,  669;  the 
return  of  Dionysius  and  his  severe  slaughter 
of  the   Syracusans  induce  them  to   solicit 
Dion's  return,  ib.;  he  defeats  the  troops  of 
Dionysius,  671;  his  magnanimity,  ib.;  is  op- 
posed by  Heraclides  and  his  party,  672;  a 
conspiracy  being  formed  against  him  by  one 
Callippus,  he  is  murdered,  674. 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  after  ten  years'  exile,  re- 
turns to  Syracuse,  and  restores  his  affairs, 
173;  is  conquered  by  Timoleon,  177;  retires 
to  Corinth,  178;  where,  through  poverty,  he 
opens  a  school,  ib.;  his  education,  661;  his 
conduct  to  Plato,  662. 
Divorce,  law  of,  23. 
Dolopes,  or  pirates,  expelled  by  Cimon  from 

Scyros,  340. 
Draco,  severity  of  the  laws  of,  65j  repealed  by 
Solon,  ib. 

Earthquake  at  Athens,  343. 

Eclipse  of  the  moon,  variously  regarded  as  a 
good  or  bad  omen,  193. 

Ely sian fields,  where  situated,  400. 

Envy,  malicious  stratagems  of,  211. 

Epaminondas,  his  friendship  for  Pelopidas, 
204;  commands  the  Theban  army,  which 
defeats  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta,  210; 
attacks  Lacedaemon,  428;  his  death,  430. 

Ephesus  prospers  under  Lysander,  308. 

Ephori,  their  office,  417. 

Epimenides  contracts  friendship  with  Solon, 
63;  instructs  the  Athenians,  ib. 

Eumenes,  his  birth,  407 ;  is  made  secretary  to 
Alexander,  ib.;  kills  Neoptolemus  in  single 
combat,  409  ;  is  besieged  by  Antigonus  in 
Nora,  410;  receives  succours  from  the  Ma- 
cedonians, 412;  is  betrayed  by  his  own  troops 
to  Antigonus,  414;  by  whose  order  he  is 
murdered,  415 

Fabii,  family  of  the,  why  so  called,  129. 
^oitMS  Maximus,  created  dictator,  130;  his 


prudent  manner  of  conducting  the  war,  131  i 
the  last  hope  of  the  Romans  after  their 
dreadful  defeat  at  Cannae,  136;  his  mild  con- 
duct towards  one  who  had  endeavoured  to 
seduce  his  army,  137;  recovers  Tarentum 
by  stratagem,  id.;  his  death,  140. 

Fable  of  the  body  and  its  members,  159. 

Fabricius,  his  probity  and  magnanimity,  2833 
and  honour,  ib. 

Faith,  swearing  by,  the  greatest  of  oaths,  5"2. 

Falerii,  city  of,  taken  by  Camillus,  100;  anec- 
dote  of  a  schoolmaster  of,  ib. 

Fame,  how  far  to  be  regarded,  554. 

Famine  in  the  army  of  Mithridates,  350. 

Fear,  worshiped  as  a  deity,  478. 

Feciales.  duty  of,  50,  102. 

Feretrixis,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  whence  de- 
rived, 218. 

Fire,  sacred,  introduced  by  Romulus,  23;  ever- 
living,  104;  an  emblem  of  purity,  ib. 

Fireplace,  sacred,  165. 

Flaminius,  the  consul,  his  rashness  and  death; 
130. 

,  Lucius,  his  cruelty,  272. 

,  Titus  Quinctius,  his  general  cha- 


racter, 265;  defeats  Philip,  267;  with  whom 
he  concludes  a  peace,  268;  restores  liberty 
to  Greece,  269;  is  appointed  censor,  272; 
improperly  interferes  on  behalf  of  his  bro- 
ther, lb. 

Flute,  playing  on,  objected  to  by  Alcibiades, 
142. 

Fortunate  Isles,  now  the  Canaries,  supposed 
to  be  the  Elysian  fields,  400. 

Fortune  and  Chance,  difference  of,  185  j  mu- 
tability of,  290. 

Fortune  of  Women,  temple  of,  occasion  of  its 
erection,  170. 

Friendship  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  origin 
of,  10;  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  204 

FvXvivs,  the  friend  of  Caius  Gracchus,  583. 

Galba,  the  richest  private  man  that  ever  rose 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  718;  is  solicited  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Gauls,  719;  ia 
nominated  by  the  senate  and  the  army,  ib.;  ia 
influenced  by  the  counsels  of  Vinius,  721; 
his  avarice,  722 ;  gives  himself  up  to  be 
governed  by  corrupt  ministers,  ib.;  adopts 
Piso  as  his  son,  725;  but  the  soldiers  revolt- 
ing, they  are  both  slain,  726;  his  character, 
727. 

Gauls,  origin  of  the,  101 ;  take  Rome,  105. 

Genii,  existence  of,  believed  by  Plutarch,  xxii; 
their  offices,  659. 

Gordian  knot,  account  of,  471. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  his  character,  and  that  of 
his  brother,  compared,  573;  his  good  fame, 
ib.;  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Numantians, 
574 ;  as  tribune  he  proposes  the  Agrarian 
law,  575 ;  which  after  mu«h  opposition  ia 
passed,  576;  and  followed  by  great  commo- 
tions, 577;  during  a  violent  tumult  Gracchua 
is  slain,  579;  he  is  greatly  lamented  by  the 
people,  ib. 

,   Caius,  his  early  eloquence,   580; 

goes  out  as  quaestor  to  Sardini,  ib.;  his  popu- 
larity and  the  consequent  jealousy  of  the 
senate,  ib.;  several  laws  proposed  by  him, 
581;  is  opposed  by  the  senate  and  nobles, 
582;  and  ultimately  killed,  585. 

Gracchi,  their  disinterestedness,  586- 
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Uratitiide,  instance  of,  257)  in  the  Acheans 

towards  Flaminius,  270. 
Gylippus,  embezzles  the  money  sent  by  Ly- 

sander  to  Lacedxiuon,  3 13. 
Gymnosophiits,  or  Indian  Philosophers,  their 

conference  with  Alexander,  490. 

Hair,  offering  of,  to  Apollo,  2j  cutting  it  off  a 
token  of  mourning,  315. 

Hannibal  defeats  Minucius,  133;  and  the  con- 
suls -Kmilius  and  Varro  at  Cannae,  135;  en- 
deavours to  entrap  Fabius,  ISTjliills  himself 
in  Bithynia,  273. 

Helen,  rape  of,  10. 

Helotes,  cruel  treatment  of,  at  Sparta,  42. 

Hephaestion,  is  attached  to  Alexander,  his 
death,  492;  is  lamented  by  Alexander,  493. 

J/t/id,  the  favourite  one  of  Sertorius,  400. 

Jfil'parcte,  wife  of  Alcibiades,  144. 

Hipponicus,  conduct  of  Alcibiades  towards,  i6. 

Homer,  his  writings  made  generally  known  to 
Lycurgus,  30. 

Janus,  temple  of,  shut  in  peace,  open  in  war, 

54. 
Icetes,  is  opposed   by  Timoleon,  seized  and 

condemned,  184]  his  wife  and  daughter  are 

executed,  id. 
Ichneumon,  description  of  the,  482. 
Idleness  punished  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  67. 
Jea/oM*!/ of  the  Persians,  94. 
Iliad,  Homer's,  valued  by  Aristotle,  467. 
Images  of  the  gods,  worn  in  the  bosom,  332. 
Interreges,  Roman  magistrates,  their  duty,  217. 
Iren,  office  and  duties  of,  37. 
Iron  J\Ioney,  introduced   by  Lycurgus  into 

Sparta,  33. 
Jugurtha  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  into 

the  hands  of  Sylla,  293;  is  led  in  triumph  by 

Marius,  294;  his  wretched  end,  ib. 
Juno,  statue  of,  converses  with  Camillus,  99. 

Lamia  the  courtesan,  620;  various  anecdotes 
of,  624. 

Lamprias,  grandfather  of  Plutarch,  character 
of,  xiv. 

Laurentia,  the  nurse  of  Romulus,  14. 

Lavinium,  the  depository  of  the  gods,  besieg- 
ed, 167. 

Laws  of  Lycurgus,  not  to  be  written,  35. 

Lawsuits  unknown  at  Lacedaemon,  40. 

Leucotkea,  rites  of  the  goddess,  98. 

Leuctra,  battle  of,  fatal  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
supremacy  in  Greece,  427. 

lAcinia,  wife  of  Caius  Gracchus,  begs  him  to 
avoid  the  public  dissension,  584. 

Life,  love  of,  not  reprehensible,  203;  not  to  be 
needlessly  exposed  by  the  general,  204. 

Lucanian  Lake,  its  peculiar  nature,  384. 

LmcuUus,  his  general  character,  345,  346;  is 
entertained  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  ib.; 
permits  Mithridates  to  escape,  347;  whom 
be  afterwards  most  signally  defeats,  350; 
providentially  escapes  assassination,  352; 
gains  an  important  victory  over  Tigranes, 
358;  his  troops  mutiny,  360,  for  want  of  at- 
tachment to  bis  person,  ib.;  he  obtains  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  362;  his  domestic  trials, 
ib.;  his  luxury,  pomp,  and  magnificence,  ib.; 
his  patronage  of  literature,  363;  his  death, 
364. 

Lupercalia,  feast  of,  22. 


Luxury,  laws  of  Lycurgus  against  it,  35. 

Lycurgus,  uncertainty  of  the  history  of,  29; 
saves  the  life  of  his  nephew,  30;  collects  the 
writings  of  Homer,  31;  consults  the  Delphi- 
an Oracle  about  altering  the  laws  of  Spirta, 
ib.;  his  new  laws,  33,  &.c.  &.c.  &c.;  exact* 
an  oath  for  their  observance,  42;  starves 
himself  at  Delphi,  ib.;  and  is  deified  at 
Sparta,  43. 

Lysander  makes  Ephesus  a  naval  depot,  308; 
defeats  the  Athenians  at  sea,  ib.;  his  subtle- 
ty, 309;  disregards  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
310;  gains  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Athe- 
nians, 311;  his  treachery  and  want  of  faith, 
314;  is  killed  by  the  Thebans,  at  the  siege  of 
Haliartus,  318;  his  probity,  319;  and  general 
depravity,  ib. 

jyiacedonia  conquered  by  the  Romans,  199. 

Mamercus  defeated  by  Timoleon, 184;  endeav- 
ours to  destroy  himself,  185 ;  but  failing  so 
to  do,  is  taken  and  punished  as  a  thief  and 
robber,  ib. 

Manipuli,  origin  of  the  term,  15. 

Manlius,  why  surnamed  Capitolinus,  llOj  is 
condemned  to  death,  ib. 

Marcellua,  his  general  character,  216;  de- 
feats Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gesats,  whom 
he  slays  in  battle,  218;  his  triumph,  ib.;  at- 
tacks and  takes  Syracuse,  223;  is  accused  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  by  the  Syracusans, 
and  honourably  acquitted  by  the  senate,  226  j 
is  killed  in  reconnoitring  Hannibal's  camp, 
229. 

Jdarcius  Coriolanus,  his  early  love  for  every 
kind  of  combat,  158;  takes  Corioli,  160;  his 
disinterestedness,  161;  obtains  the  name  of 
Coriolanus,  ib.;  is  refused  the  consulship, 
162;  accused  by  the  tribunes,  163;  condem- 
ned by  them  to  death,  and  rescued  by  the  pa- 
tricians, 164;  is  banished,  165;  and  goes 
over  to  the  Volscians,  ib.;  ravages  the  Ro- 
man territory,  166,  kc.  Etc.;  rejects  repeat- 
ed entreaties  and  embassies,  168;  but  is,  at 
last,  won  upon  by  the  prayers  of  his  mother 
and  wife,  170;  is  murdered  by  the  Volscians, 
171 :  and  mourned  for  by  the  Romans,  ib. 

J^ardimius,  the  Persian  general,  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Athens,  to  detach  them  from  the 
cause  of  Greece,  by  promises  of  future  peace 
and  power,  235. 

JMaritiS,  his  obscure  birth,  291;  is  appointed 
consul,  293;  and  afterwards  a  second,  third, 
and  fourth  time,  295;  defeats  the  Cimbri, 
297;  quarrels  with  Sylla,  302;  by  whom  he 
is  driven  from  Rome,i6.j  he  is  taken,  but  set 
at  liberty,  304;  joins  Cinna,  and  marches  to 
Rome,  306;  massacres  the  citizens,  ib.;  ter- 
rified at  the  approach  of  Sylla,  be  becomes 
sick  and  dies,  307. 

•Marriage,  regulations  of,  at  Sparta,  36]  laws 
of  Solon  concerning,  67. 

J\/lartha,  a  prophetess,  attends  Marius,  296 

JUatronalia,  feast  of,  22. 

J\Ienesthev.s,  the  first  demagogue,  11. 

J)'Ierchandise,  honourableness  of,  59. 

Meton,  the  Tarentine,  dissuades  his  country- 
men from  war  with  the  Romans,  and  alli- 
ance with  Pyrrhus,  280. 

jyietellus  refuses  to  take  an  oath  required  by 
the  Agrarian  law,  and  leaves  Rome,  301  ]  i& 
recalled,  ib. 
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Minotaur  killed  by  Theseus,  5. 

Minucius  upbraids  Fabius,  131  j  his  rash  con- 
duct, 132;  is  invested  with  power  equal  to 
that  of  Fabius,  133;  engaging  with  Hanni- 
bal, is  rescued  by  Fabius  from  defeat  and  dis- 
grace, 134;  noble  conduct  of,  towards  Fa- 
bius, ib. 

Misfortunes,  effect  of,  on  the  minds  of  men, 
519. 

Mithridates,  defeated  by  Sylla,  328;  who 
grants  him  peace,  329;  routed  by  LucuUus, 
350;  sends  Bacchides  to  see  his  wives  and 
sisters  put  to  death,  353;  his  death,  447 

Modesty,  the  praise  of,  257. 

Money,  of  gold  and  silver,  lirst  introduced  at 
Sparta,  by  Lysander,  313. 

Moon,  eclipses  of,  unknown  to  the  Athenians, 
376. 

Mountains,  their  greatest  height,  as  known  to 
the  Romans,  192. 

Mowning,  regulations  of  Numa  concerning, 
50;  tokens  of,  among  the  ancients,  215. 

Mucianus,  heroic  conduct  of,  79. 

Muses,  the  sacrifices  offered  to,  before  battle, 
39. 

3Iiisic,  cultivated  at  Sparta,  ib.;  united  with 
valour,  ib.;  used  before  battle,  40. 

tTVanies,  the  three  in  use  among  the  Romans, 

_  290. 

JS'earchus,  the  philosopher,  his  doctrines,  244. 

tNeutrality,  in  times  of  danger,  infamous,  66. 

J^cagoras,  duphcity,  and  treachery  of,  570. 

J^icias  opposes  Alcibiades,  145;  his  regula- 
tions respecting  Delos,  366;  his  veneration 
for  the  gods,  367;  opposes  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  of  which  he  is  appointed 
commander,  372;  his  timidity,  373;  is  defeat- 
ed by  the  Syracusans,  377;  by  whom  he  is 
taken  prisoner,  378;  and  stoned  to  death,  379. 

Jynchomacus,  the  painter,  anecdote  of,  185. 

J^'unia,  character  of,  45 ;  is  solicited  to  become 
king  of  Rome,  46;  affects  a  veneration  for 
religion,  48;  reforms  the  calendar,  53;  dies, 
55;  and  is  honoured  by  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, as  well  as  his  own  people,  ib.;  is  com- 
pared with  Lycurgus,  56. 

^umitor,  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom  by  his 
brother  Amulius,  13;  recognises  his  grand- 
children, Romulus  and  Remus,  15. 

Js'iirses,  Spartan  preferred,  36. 

J^ymphxmn,  account  of,  330. 

Oath,  the  great,  its  nature,  673. 

Oaths,  what  were  deemed  the  most  sacred,  196. 

Olthacus,  fails  in  his  attempt  to  assassinate 
Lucullus,  352. 

Omens  regarded  by  Alexander,  493;  et  passim. 

Opima,  spoils,  why  so  called,  20. 

Opimius,  the  consul,  opposes  Caius  Gracchus, 
583;  his  corruption  and  disgrace,  585. 

Oplacus,  his  valour,  281. 

Orchomeniis,  plain  of,  both  large  and  beauti- 
ful, 328. 

Orodes  sends  ambassadors  to  Crassus,  387. 

Oromasdes,  the  author  of  all  good,  477. 

Oschophoria,  feast  of,  7- 

Ostracism,  its  nature,  85;  object,  92. 

Otho  commences  his  reign  with  mildness,  and 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fections of  his  new  subjects,  727;  is  opposed 
by  Vitellius  728;  by  whom  he  is  defeated, , 


731;  and  kills  himself,  732;  is  lamented  by 
his  troops.  733. 
Ovation,  the  lesser  triumph,  the  nature  of  it, 
225. 

Panathenxa,  feast  of,  ?• 

Panteus,  interesting  account  of  the  death  of 
his  wife,  572. 

Parmenio,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Alex- 
ander, 477;  put  to  death,  ii. 

Parsley,  wreaths  of,  considered  sacred,  132. 

Parthenon,  built  by  Pericles  118. 

Parthians,  their  mode  of  commencing  an  ac- 
tion, 3S9. 

Parysatis,  mother  of  Artaxerxes,  her  cruel- 
ties, 695;  is  banished  to  Babylon,  696;  is  re- 
called, 698. 

Patricians,  etymology  of  the  word,  170. 

Patrons  and  clients,  ib. 

Pausanius  kills  Cleonice,  339}  his  haughty 
conduct,  371. 

Pelopidas,  his  birth  and  early  virtues,  203;  his 
friendship  for  Epaminondas,  204}  encour- 
ages the  exiled  Thebans  to  regain  their  lib- 
erties, 205;  defeats  the  Spartans,  210;  ia 
seized  by  the  tyrant  Alexander,  212;  and  re- 
covered by  Epaminondas,  213;  undertakes  a 
successful  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
214;  is  killed  in  a  battle  against  Alexander 
the  tyrant,  215;  is  honoured  and  lamented 
by  the  Thessalians,  216. 

Pericles,  his  parentage,  113;  conduct,  115; 
eloquence,  116;  banishes  Cimon,  117;  his 
prudence,  121;  military  conduct,  ib.;  falls 
into  disgrace,  127;  is  recalled,  ib.;  his  praise, 
128. 

Perpenna  conspires  against  Serlorius,  whom 
he  murders,  406;  and  is  himself  taken  and 
put  to  death  by  Pompey,  407. 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  defeats  the  Ro- 
mans, 190;  his  avarice,  and  its  ill  effects,  191; 
deceives  Gentius,  ib.;  defeated  by  iEmilius, 
195;  surrenders  himself  to  the  Romans,  197: 
and  is  led  in  triumph  by  .Emilius,  199;  his 
death,  201. 

Phaiiiabazus,  duplicity  of,  towards  Lysander, 
314. 

Phidias,  the  statuary,  125. 

Philip,  the  Acarnanian,  his  regard  for  Alexaa 
der,  472. 

,  king  of  Macedon,  dies  of  a  broken 


heart,  for  having  unjustly  put  to  deat^  De- 
metrius, his  more  worthy  son,  in  (Conse- 
quence of  an  accusation  preferred  by  his 
other  son  Perseus,  190. 

Philopcemen,  his  general  character,  258;  is  in- 
vested with  the  command  of  the  Acheans, 
and  defeats  Machanidas,  261;  is  defeated  in 
a  naval  battle,  262;  his  contempt  of  money, 
263;  is  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  264; 
is  worthily  lamented  by  the  Acheans,  265. 

Phocion,  his  general  character,  520;  his  obliga- 
tions and  gratitude  to  Chabrias,  521;  differs 
in  opinion  with  Demosthenes,  524;  success- 
fully pleads  with  Alexander  on  behalf  of  the 
Athenians,  ib.;  whose  gifts  he  refuses  to  ac- 
cept, ib.;  the  excellent  character  of  his  wife, 
525;  refuses  to  be  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  tZ>.; 
defeats  the  Macedonian  forces,  526;  his  in- 
tegrity, 528;  and  justice,  529;  is  unjustly  ac- 
cused and  put  to  death,  530;  but  is  honoured 
after  death,  531. 
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Pirates,  their  depredations  and  audacity,  44O5 

subdued  by  Pompey,  441. 
Pirithous  and  Theseus,  friendship  of,  10. 
Pisistratus,  ostentatious  conduct  of,  59. 
Plague,  at  Athens,  126. 
Platsea,  battle   of,  most  fatal  to  the  Parian 

arms,  240. 
Plato,  seized  by  Dionysius,  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
660  j  is  invited  by  Dion  to  Sicily,  661]  his  re- 
turn, 664. 
Plynteria,  ceremonies  of,  155. 
Pomaxsethres  kills  Crassus  by  treachery,  393. 
jPompey,  his  general  character,  432,  433;   is 
honoured  by  Sylla,  434;  his  domestic  mis- 
conduct, ii.;  his  inhumanity,  435;  subdues 
Africa,    436;   conducts   the  war   in   Spain 
against  Sertorius,  437;  and  obtains  a  second 
triumph,  439;  appointed  with  unlimited  pow- 
er to  subdue  the  pirates,  440;  his  success, 
441;  quarrels  with  Lucullus,  443;  conquers 
numerous  nations  and  armies,  ib. — 446;  his 
splendid   triumphs,  448;  is   appointed  sole 
consul,  452;  leaves  Home  to  oppose  Cisar, 
455;  by  whcpi   he   is  conquered,  459;   his 
death,  462;  and  funeral,  ib. 
Porsenna,  his  greatness  of  mind,  79. 
Portia,  wife  of  Brutus,  her  heroic  conduct,677. 
Porus,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Alexan- 
der, 489. 
Prsecia,  her  character  and  influence,  348. 
Procrustes,  slain  by  Theseus,  3. 
Psylli,  a   people  who  obviate  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents, 548. 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  his  death,  288. 
Publicola  assists  Brutus  in  expelling  Tarquin, 
73;  is  made  consul,  75;  defeats  the  Tuscans, 
and    triumphs,  76;   his    magnanimity,  tA.; 
makes  many   salutary  laws,  77;  death  and 
character  of,  81;  compared  with  Solon,  ib. 
PyrrhviS,  is  rescued  from  the  Molossians,  275; 
and  protected  by  Glaucias,  by  whose  aid  he 
regains  his  kingdom,  ib.;  kills  Neoptolenius, 
■who  conspires    against  him,  276;  his  great 
military  skill,  277;  is  declared  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  279;  defeats  the  Roman  army,  •ZS2; 
offers  peace,  which   the  senate  refuse,  ib.; 
invades  Sicily,  284;  is  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 285;  is  killed  by  an  old  woman,  289. 

Qttirintw,  a  surname  of  Romulus,  26. 

^uirites,  an  appellation  of  the  Romans, 
whence  derived,  45. 

Rats,  squeaking  of,  an  unlucky  omen,  217. 

Remus,  brother  of  Romulus,  13j  discovered  by 
Numitor,  14;  death  of,  16. 

Rhea  Sylvia,  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
13. 

Riches,  true  use  of,  161. 

Rome,  origin  of,  uncertain,  12;  disputes  about 
iU  site.  16;  taken  by  the  Gauls,  112;  retaken 
by  Camillus,  ib. 

Romulus,  brother  of  Remus,  and  grandson  of 
Numitor,  14;  builds  Rome,  16;  steals  the 
Sabine  women,  18;  kills  Acron,  king  of  the 
Cecinensians,  19;  makes  peace  with  Tatius, 
21;  becomes  arrogant, 24;  dies  suddenly,  25. 


Salii,  an  order  of  priesthood,  establishment  oJi 

51. 
Samiaii  war,  carried  on  and  terminated  by  Po 

ricles,  123. 
Sardonic  laugh,  what  so  called,  583. 
Satuminics  proposes  an  Agrarian  law,  300. 
Scipio,  Africanus,  his  humane  conduct  to  Hui' 

nibal,  273. 
Scytale,  its  nature  and  uses,  314. 
Senate,  Roman,  institution  of,  7 ;  increased  by 
Romulus,  21. 

,  Spartan,  introduced  by  Lycurgus,  31 

mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  in,  40. 
Serf oj'i'tw,  his  general  character,  397;  server 
under  Marius,  and  is  wounded,  ib.;  loses  an 
eye,  398;  visits  the  Canary  Isles,  399;  ha- 
rasses the  Roman  armies,  401 ;  subdues  the 
Characitani  by  stratagem,  403;  rejects  the 
offers  of  Mithridates,  406;  is  murdered  by 
Perpenna,  one  of  his  generals,  ib. 
ServUiiis,  Marcus,  his  speech  in  defence  of 

Paulus  .S^milius,  199. 
Sicinins,  one  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  acuusot 

Marcus  Coriolanus,  163. 
Sicinits,  a  spy,  employed  by  Themistocles,  89. 
Silenus,  the  pretended  son  of  Apollo,  Sll. 
Sitting,  a  posture  of  mourning,  54S. 
Solon  converses  with  Anacharsls  and  x'a&ie*, 
60;  writes  a  poem  to  persuade  the  Atheni- 
ans to  rescind  a  foolish  law,  61;  takes  Sala« 
mis,  02;  settles  disputes  between  the   rich 
and  the  poor,  64;  repeals  the  laws  of  Draco, 
65;  various  regulations,  69;  sails  to  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  and  Sardis;  has  an  interview  with 
Croesus,  70. 
Sophocles  gains  the  prize  as  a  tragic  writer,  at 

Athens,  340. 
Sparta  becomes  corrupted  by  the  introduction 

of  money,  43. 
Spartacus,  war  of,  its  origin  and  success,  382; 

and  termination,  384. 
Stars,  opinion  of  the  Peloponnesians  concern- 
ing them,  311. 
Stasicrates,  the  architect,  employed  by  Alex- 
ander, 493. 
Stratocles,  his  impudence  and  effrontery,  619. 
Suc7-o,  battle  of,  404. 
Sulpitius,  his  great  depravity,  322;  and  death, 

323. 
Surena,  his   dignity  and  honour,  388;  defeats 

Crassus,  392. 
Sylla  receives  Jugurtha  as  a  prisoner  from 
Bocchus,  king  of  Numidia,  293;  etymology 
of  his  name,  319;  his  character,  ib.;  enters 
Rome,  and  indiscriminately  massacres  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  323;  defeats  the  ar- 
my of  Archelaus,  328;  his  cruelties,  c«82, 
333;  depravity,  334;  and  death,  ib. 
Syracuse,  the  nature  of  the  town  of,  179]  ia 
attacked  and  taken.     See  JMarcellus. 


Tarentum  taken  by  Fabius,by  stiatagem.  See 

Fabius. 
Tarpe'.t,  treachery  and  punishment  of,  20. 
Thais  persuades  Alexander  to  destroy  the  pa- 
laces of  the  Macedonian  king,  481. 
T/jcte,  wife  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  conaoirea 
Sabine  woman,  rape  of,  IS;  mediate  between    against  her  husband,  216. 


their  countrymen  and  the  Romans,  21 
Sacred  b  tttalion  a  part  of  the  Theban  army, 

209.  ^ 

Salaminian  galley,  uses  of,  115 


Themistocles  is  opposed  by  Aristides.  84;  hia 
ambition,  85;  defeats  Xerxes,  90;  is  greatly 
honoured,  91 ;  is  banished,  92;  seeks  protec- 
tion from  Adinetus,  king  of  the  Molossians, 
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93;  throws  himself  on  the  generosity  of 
Xerxes,  94;  escapes  assassination,  95;  his 
death,  96. 

Theseus,  life  of,  1;  and  Romulus  compared,  27. 

Thucydides  opposes  Pericles,  317. 

Tigranes,  his  pride,  354;  is  completely  defeat- 
ed by  Lucullus,  358. 

Timsens  the  historian,  character  of,  366. 

Timoleon,  his  parentage  and  character,  174; 
prefers  his  country  to  his  family,  and  slavs 
ins  brother,  175;  conquers  Dionysius,  177 ;  is 
attempted  to  be  assassinated,  179;  defeats  the 
Carthaginians,  and  sends  immense  spoils  to 
Corinth,  1S3;  extirpates  tyranny,  185j  his 
death  and  magnificent  burial,  186. 

Timon  the  misanthropist,  653. 

Tolmides,  imprudence  of,  120. 

Ti'ibes,  etymology  of  the  word,  22. 

Tribunes  of  the  people,  occasion  of  their  elec 
tion,  159. 

Troy,  the  name  of  a  Roman  game,  532. 

Tviliis  Aujidius  receives  Coriolanus,  165. 

TurpUius  is  put  to  death  falsely,  292. 

TWcfitoMs  artful  conduct  of  111 


Ttitida,  her  prudent  consul,  109. 

Valeria  intercedes  with  the  mother  and 

of  Coriolanus  on  behalf  of  their  country,  169. 
Varro,  is  completely  defeated  at  Canni,  by 

Hannibal,  135. 
Veintes,  defeated  by  Romulus^  24. 
Vemis,  Papnian,  ni^  aonour  ol  her  priesthood, 

387. 
Vindicitts  discovers  the   conspiracy  of  the 

Aouilii  and  Vitellii  to  Vaierius,  74;  and  is 

made  free,  75 
Vinius,  Titus  urges  Ga.oa  to  accept  tfi«  im 

rial  purple,  719;  his  character,  721. 
Vitellii  conspire  with  the  Aquilii  in  favor  of 

Tarquin,  74;  are  discovered  and  punished, 

75 

War,  not  to  be  oflen  made  against  the  same 

enemy,  35. 
Water,  springs  of,  how  formed,  192. 
Woman,  various  laws  of  Solon's  concemiiii, 

697. 

Xerxes  is  defeated  by  Themistocles. 
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